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MEMOIR 


T he genius of Lord Byron crystallized many a comprehensive truth ; 

but it never exercised the poet’s critical faculty with greater 
intensity than when he spoke of Henry Fielding as ‘The prose 
Homer of Human Nature.’ Much of Fielding’s dialogue is of the 
lengthy Homeric sort. In Josquh Andrews and Tom Jones especially 
he affects a mock heroic style, which has an echo of the epic in ih 
Both of these peculiarities are to be remarked mJonaihan Wdd also, — 
that inimitable satire upon what the world calls ' Greatness.’ Fielding 
is as direct and truthful in his treatment of what is rakish, generous, or 
riotous in English human nature, as was Homer in his rehabilitation of 
the bellowing, disputatious, and butchering heroes of Hellas or Troy. 
The ancient fictionist was the father of Greek literature, — of its drama 
and history, as well as of the hexametric ballad. His modem imitator 
Wtvs, as Su’ Walter Scott terms him, ‘ The Father of the English Novel.’ 
Daniel De Foe and Itichardson wrote, it is tme, their immortal works 
of fiction before Fielding attempted Joseph Andrews. But Fitdduig 
made the pattern, and showed how to mould and cast that species of 
literature which has been known for more than a century as ‘ The Eng- 
Ush NoveL’ It is not the offspring of the elder romance, like Bichard- 
sou’s works ; nor is it a fictitious autobiography, like BMnsoH* Crusoe. 
The characters by means of which its plot is woven, complicated, and 
extricated, are utterly English. Its virtues are not impossible to the 
coyptiymen of Fielding ; its vices are such as they have little difficulty 
^ understanding. 

Fielding owed nothing to his illustrious ancestry but his namejn^d 
a most inconvenient inheritance of foolish and extravagthit tastes. We 
9we to his ancestry that wisdom which he acquired, — ^for our benefit, 
as the result has proved, — ^while sinking from the comparatively high 
estate in which he was bom, to those depths and low surroundings amid 
which his great heart beat so wearily during the suffering days of a 
degrading occupation, at the best maturity of his few and evil years. 

The father of the English novel was the greatrgrandson of that 
William, Earl of Denbigh, who died in 1655, when XMiver Cromwell 
was Frotector, — ^fifty>two years before the novelist was bom. The Hnhk 
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John Fielding was the fifth son of that old Earl. General Edmund 
Fielding, who served under the great Marlborough, was the third son 
of the Hon. John; and Henry Fielding was a son of the General’s, and 
the most distinguished of his race, notwithstanding his relationship to 
the Hapsburgs, and to the witty, beautiful, and autocratic Lady Maiy 
"Vyortley Montague, the daughter of that fast and fashionable Duke of 
Kingston, who knew so much of Lady Vane, SmoUctt’s Lady of Quality. 
Fielding’s ancestry is a comprehensive term, as Gibbon, a great admirer 
of high birth and an accurate genealogist, tells us in one of his Miscel- 
laneous Works. He says : — 

‘ Our immortal Fielding was of the younger branch of the Earls of 
Denbigh, who drew their origin from the Counts of Hapsburg, the lineal 
descendants of Eltrico, in the seventh century Dukes of Alsace. Far 
different have been the fortunes of the English and Geiman divisions of 
the family of Hapsburg : the former, the knights and sheriffs of Leicester- 
shire, have slowly risen to the dignity of a peerage ; the latter, the 
emperors of Germany and kings of Spain, have threatened the liberty of 
the Old and invaded the treasures of the New World. The successors 
of Charles v. may disdain their brethren of England ; but the romance 
of Tom Jones, that exquisite picture of human manners, will outlive 
the Palace of the Escurial, and the imperial eagle of Austria.’ 

The author of that novel which is to outlive these ancient insti- 
tutions was a Somersetshire man. He was born, at Sharpham, near 
Glastonbury, on the 22d of April 1707. His father had little or no 
income besides his pay as a soldier. Tlis mother was a daughter of 
Judge Gold. Ho had four sisters, add one of them, Sarah, gained a 
considerable degree of literary reputation in her day, for certain spirited 
letters which she wrote, and for a work entitled The History of David 
Simple. General Fielding employed a certain Ecv. Mr. Oliver as family* 
tutor, ^that gentleman gave the future playwright, poet, novelist, and 
judge the earlier part of his education. The boy paid attention to his 
tutor in more ways than one. He has handed a life poi trait of him 
down to all the ages as ‘ Parson Trulliber,’ a character not easily for 
gotten after one has read Joseph Andrews. From home to Eton was the 
next step in his educational course. It was a profitalde step. * Latin 
I write, and Gr6ek I read,’ he said of himself later on in life. And these 
accomplishments he acquired at Eton. The love of classical learning, 
with which he became thus early imbued, is to be seen and felt in all 
his works. At Eton Fielding was on terms of intimacy with several 
youths who afterwards won celebrity as public men, including Lord 
Lyttleton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, and Mr. 
Wilniington. "With some of these,’ says Thomas Eoscoo, "he con- 
tinued in habits of friendly intercourse during life, and from others 
he received that occasional sympathy and support which adverse cir- 



eamstanoes and broken health rendered pecnliaily acceptable towarde 
the close of his chequered career.’ He left Eton and his early friends 
with many fond regrets. 

Being destined to the bar, it was next to natural in those days that 
he should proceed to Leyden. At the nniversity of that city Fielding 
studied civil law under the tuition of the cdebrated Vitraiius, and con- 
tinued to devote himself to classical literature. Sir Walter Scott, a 
good judge, says: 'Had he remained in this regylar course study, 
the courts would have gained a lawyer, and the world would have lost 
a genius.’ But Fielding’s life-long complaint, impecnniosity, assailed 
him in Leyden, and saved the genius to the world. Bemittsmees of 
money from his father ceased. The general had a large fiaunily, — 
he man'ied four times, — and was, like his son Henry, kind-hearted 
and careless Two hundred a-year was the allowance made to the 
student of law at Leyden. It was allowed, but not paid. ‘Any one 
might pay who w'ould,’ the son used afterwards to say good-naturedly. 
This threw him upon his own resources; and led to a rather sudden 
return to England in the year 1727, when the tall, handsome youth, 
well-propoitioned in bodily frame, with an expressive countenance, 
a strong constitution, and a stronger love of pleasure, plunged at the 
age of twenty into the dissipation of London life, without any ‘guide, 
philosopher, and friend,’ and in no wise desirous of such a bothersome 
curb to his passionate excesses. lie went in for the enjoyment of the 
present moment, and left the futtire years to come on him as they 
might. In sufh a case money was sadly wanted. What could he do 
for it? Ho was keenly .alive to his situation., He used to say he had 
at the time no alternative hut to become a hackney ^vriter or a hackney 
coachman, rrofcrriiig, and being better fitted for the former kind of 
••drudgery, ho began to write for the stage. While yet in his twentieth 
year. Fielding produced Lmc in several Mcesqties , — ^his first coiftSdy. His 
second ])l,ay was Hie Temple Beau. Both of these early efforts of his 
were fairly received by indulgent audiences; and this induced him 
^ te^devote himself to dramatic hackney writing. His comedies and 
farces were dashed off with a careless and reckless hand for the next 
ten years. He renewed, while writing them, his acquaintance with 
some of his old fellow-Etonians, especially with Lord Lyttleton. Once, 
when speaking of Pope, Swift, and other wits of a previous generation, 
that nobleman observed, ‘Hairy Yielding has more wit and humour 
than them all put together.’ His society was now courted by men 
of rank and talent. He was treated in a generous and distinguished 
manner by the Duke of Bichmond, the Duke of Boxbuigh, and John, 
Duke of Argylo. Between the years 1727 and 1736 neaily all his 
eighteen comedies and farces were composed. Fielding’s success as a 
dramatist was, however, but faint. He wrote too hutriedly. Not in* 
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freq[ueQtly did he go to his lodgings after spending the evening at a 
tavern, and write on the papers in which he had wrapped his tobacco 
'a scene of the piece which was to be ready for rehearsal next morn- 
ing. An anecdote is told which illustrates Fielding’s character, and 
^ partly explains his failure as a dramatist: — ^'On one of the days of 
a i^hearsaJ, Garrick, who was to perform a principal part, told Field- 
ing he was apprehensive that the audience would make free with 
him in «. particular passage, and remarked that, as a repulse might 
disconcert him during the remainder of the night, the passage should 
be omi^d. Fielding replied, “ If the scene is not a good one, let them 
find that out.” Accordingly the play was brought out without alteration, 
and, as had been foreseen, marks of disapprobation appeared. Garrick, 
alarmed at the hisses he had met with, retired into the green-room, 
where the author was solacing himself with a bottle of champagne. He 
had by this time drunk pretly freely, and, glancing his eye at the actor, 
while clouds of tobacco-smoke issued from his mouth, cried out, “ What’s 
the matter, Garrick ? What are they hissing now ?” — “ Why, tlie scene 
that I begged you to retrench,” replied the actor. “ I knew it would 
not do; and they have so frightened me that I shall not be able to 
collect myself again the whole night .” — “ Oh ! ” rejoined he, with great 
coolness, “they have found it out, have they V” 

After this we need hardly remark that Fielding’s ‘ Theatre’ has all 
but passed into oblivion. Tom Thumb, The Miser, TIui Mock Doctor, The 
Intriguing Chambermaid, Pasquin, The Wedding Day, and a few others, 
are still read by a few lltteraJtewrs, but they arc no clement of Fielding’s 
fame. And yet no man ever saw deeper into human character, or further 
round its corners ; no author ever told what ho saw there with such 
brilliancy and force of illustration when he later in life betook him- 
self to a^ department of literature kindred to comedy and farce. 
While he*"wa 3 still writing for the comic stage. Miss Craddock, a 
Salisbury young lady, — ^beautiful, amiable, accomplished, and possessed 
of a fortune of fifteen hundred pounds, — made a complete conquest 
of the gay youth towards the close of 1734, when he was twen'iya ^ 
seven years of age. He mairied her two years after. About the 
time of his marriage, by the death of his mother, a small estate at 
Stower, Dorsetshire, was left him, which was worth £200 a-year. 
This, with his wife’s fifty or sixty a-year, might have kept the wolf 
irom the door. But no ! In pursuance of good resolutions, he left 
I town and went to reside on his small estate. Here ho set up an 
establishment which each of his hundreds made to count thousands 
could'fiot have maintained. Dogs, horses, and servants in bright yellow 
liveries invited a lot of wolves to his countiy-house door, from which 
he had to beat a poverty-stricken retreat to London, bringing back with 
bilh nothing, * save,’ as Sir Walter Scott says, * that experience of a 
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raral life and its pleasures urhioli afterwards enabled him to delineate 
the inimitable Squire Western.' How was he to live now ? His know* 
ledge of law was not likely to be of much use to him. Solicitors are not’ 
fond of such a barrister. He did, however, qualify for the bar, and was 
called to it He attended regularly at Westminster, and became favour* 
ably known on the Western Circuit But he soon became disabled for 
the arduous toil of such a professional life by gout He wrote again 
for the stage. He had recourse to the publishing of essays, tracts, and 
pamphlets on political subjects. At this anxious period of his career, 
his wife died, and his grief was so intense, that his Mends ht^ good 
grounds to apprehend that his reason might for a time be buried. At 
last he found his vocation. Bichardson’s novel, Pamela, was published 
in 1740. A year or two after this, it occurred to Fielding to write a 
satire on that production. He tells us, indeed, in the preface that he 
intended to imitate the style and manner of Cervantes. But he, never* 
theless, by making Joseph Andrews Pamela’s brother, indicated plainly 
enough his more direct and immediate aim. Bichardson never forgave 
him, and resorted to mean devices to ventilate his spleen. But Fielding 
felt no need of retorting. He had supplanted the excellent old bookseller 
effectually enough. 

In such a meagre sketch of so great a life, there is no room for a 
critical estimate of this or any other noveL The inimitable character of 
the benevolent, learned, simple, good, absent-minded parson, Mr. Abraham 
Adams, revealed that Fielding, as a creator of literary character, was 
the one rightful English inheritor of the mantle of the great Spaniard 
whom Fielding so much admired. Joseph Andrews was a remarkable 
success. In a year after its publication. Fielding issued a volume of 
Miscellanies, one of which was The Journey from this World to the 
’Next. Then followed The History of Jonathan Wild the Gregl. He 
was all this time mixed up, too, with the various literary and political 
controversies of his time. He conducted The Jacobite Journal, — a Whig 
production. The True Patriot and The Champion were papers in the 
ju#e«est of the same political party, in the contributions to which he 
bore the largest share. In all of these he showed that he was attached 
to the principles of the Bevolution, and loyal to the House of Brunswick. 
|itill, while Tories like Smollett kept sneering at him, the party he 
served were in no hurry to bestow any reward upon him for his 
enlightened labours. At length, however, in 1749, by the strenuous 
exertions and great influence of Lord Lyttleton, he was appointed in 
his forty -fourth year, with a constitution already broken, to the 
office of acting magistrate at Westminster, — a situation requiring 
robust health and strength, which he had not, though it was one for 
which his talents eminently qualified hiih. Involved as Fielding 
now was in a series of arduous duties, he did not confine hia atten* 
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tion to the routine of official business. He extended his inquiries into 
tlie state of the penal laws. His Charge to the Grand Jury, delivered at 
Westminster on the 29th of June 1749, may be regarded as a very able 
and valuable state paper. His Inquiry into the Incream and Cause of 
Bobberies was held in high estimation by the most eminent barristers 
and the judges presiding in Westminster Hall. A Proposal for the 
Maintenance of the Poor contains the first recommendation of a county 
workhouse, in which the different objects of industry and reformation 
might be united. It was, however, before he published this last treatise 
that h|) issued his greatest and best known work, The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling. This wonderful picture of manners and creation of 
character carried Fielding’s fame to its higliest pinnacle. Amelia is the 
third of our hero’s classical novels, and was published in 1751. It reads 
like a continuation of Tom Jones. 

Next year Fieldiug started a literary newspaper and review, w’hich 
he entitled The Covent Garden Journal, to be published twice a-week, 
and conducted by Sir Alexander Drawcansir. His health broke down 
entirely under this the last of his Herculean labours. The sole cliance 
now left for him was to try the effect of a change of climate, and it was 
earaestly recommended by his pliysician and his friends. He yielded to 
their solicitations; but it was without hope. Portugal wes the country 
most likely to afford him relief, lie accordingly took his i)assngc for 
Lisbon on the 26th of June 1754; and there he died in the beginning 
of October 1754, in his forty-eighth year. His brotlicr, Sir John Field- 
ing, and Pope’s Balp Allen, made suitable provision for tlie bereaved 
— ^second — wife and family; but they disappear after this from any 
record which the biographers have seen. 

No genuine and undoubted portrait of Fielding was taken during his 
lifetimq, 11c had often, it is stated, engaged to sit to his friend Ilogartlir 
For any just idea, therefore, of the features of the author of Tom Jones, 
of a man who has filled the world with his fame, we are indebted wholly 
to the happy recollection of a genius not uncongenial with his own. 
After the author’s death, it is stated, his friend Hogarth availed 
self of a profile cut by a lady with a pair of scissors, w hich gave the dis- 
tances and proportions of tlie face with sufficient exactness to restore 
,hi 3 lost ideas of him. Mr. Hogarth caught at this outline, and workecj 
from it with all the attachment of friendship, till he finished that excel- 
lent drawing in profile wdiich stands as the frontispiece of this edition 
of Fielding’s classical writings. 
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ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS, 

AND Ills FRIEND MR. ABRAHAM ADAMS. 

♦ 

PEEFACE. 


As It is possible the more Englisli reader may 
have a different idea of romance from the author 
of these little* volumes, and may consequiMitly 
expect a kind of entertainment not to be found, 
nor which wns oven intended, in the following 
pages, it may not be improper to pveinifee a few 
words concerning this kind of writing, wliich I 
do not remtMTibcr to have seen hitherto attempted 
in our Inngiiage. 

The Epic, as woU as the Dkama, is divided 
into tragedy and comedy, lloui-.u, who was tho 
fatlier of this spj'cio^^ of poetry, gave us a pattern 
of bolh thoho, Ihongh Hint of tlio latter kind is 
entirely 1 (»st, which, Aristotle tells us bore the 
same relation to comedy wliicli liis Iliud bears 
to trag»’dy. And, p( rlii)[is, that wo have no mo^ 
instances of it anumg the writers of antiquity, is 
owing to the loss of tliia groat pattern, wliich, 
had it survived, wouM have found its imitators 
equally with the other poems of this great 
01 igimil. 

And further, as this poetry may bo tragic or 
gpmic, I will not scruple to say it may be like- 
wise either in verse or prose : for tliough it wants 
one particular which the critic enumerates in the 
constituent parts of an epic poem, namely metre ; 
yet, when any kind of writing contains all its 
otlim* parts, such as fable, action, clniracters, 
6 ei|^hnents, and diction, and is deficient in metre 
■ ^nly,it seems, I think, reasonable to refer it to 
tho epic; at leasti^ as no critic hath thought 
proper to range it under another head, or to 
^sigu it a particular name to itself. 

0 Thus tho Telenmchus of the Archbishop of 
Oarabray appears to mo of tho epic kind, as well 
as tho Odyas(‘y of Homer; indeed, it is much 
fairer and more reasonable to give it a name 
common with that species from which it differs 
only in a single instance, than to confound it 
with those which it resembles in no other, — such 
as those voluminous works, commonly called 
romances, Cltlia^ CkopafrOy Astrmy Cassandi'a, 
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the Grand Cyrtis^ and innumerable others, which 
contain, as I apprehend, very little instruction 
or outortfiinment. 

' Now, a comic romance is a comio epic poem 
in prose, differing from comedy as tho serious 
, epic from tragedy; its action being more ex- 
I tended and comprehensive, coulnining a much 
I larger circle of incidents, and introducing a 
groator veriety of characters. It differs from 
the serious romance in its fable and action in 
this, tliut as in tho one these are grave and 
solemn, so in the other they are light and ridi- 
culous ; it dliTors in its characters by introducing 
, persons of inferior rank, and consequently of 
inferior manners, whereas tho grave romance 
sets tho highest before us; lastly, in its senti-® 
uients and diction, by preserving •tx.o ludicrous 
instead of the sublime. lu tho diction, I think, 
burlesque oael! may be soinotimos admitted, of 
wliich many inshinoos will occur in this work, 
as in the dcsci’ipliou of the batllcs, and some 
other places, not necessary to be pointed out to 
tho classical reader, for whose entertainment 
those parodies or burlesque imitations are chieily 
calculated. 

But though we have sometimes admitted this 
in our diction, wo have carefully excluded it 
from our sentiments and characiors; for there it 
is never properly introduced, unless in writings 
of the burlesque kind, which this is not intended 
to be. Indeed, no two species of writing con 
differ more widely than the comio and the bur- 
lesque ; for 08 the latter is ever the exhibition of 
what is monstrous and Unnatural, and where our 
delight, if we examine it, arises from the surpris- 
ing absurdity, as in appropriating the manners 
of tho highest to the lowest, or ^ conveno^ so in 
the former we should ever confine ourselves 
strictly to nature, from the just imitation of 
which will flow all the pleasure we can this 
v/ay convey to a sensible reader. And perhaps 
there is one reason why a comic writer should 
of all others be the least excused for deviating 
from nature, since it may not be always so easy 
for a serious poet to meet with the great and the 
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admirable; bat life everywhere farnisheB an 
accurate observer with the ridiculous. 

^ have hinted this little concerning burlesque, 
m^use 1 have often heard that name given to 
^lermrmances which have been truly of the comic 
kind, from the author*s having sometimes ad- 
^'^itted it in his diction only, which, as it is 
''^he dress of poetry, doth, like the dress of 
men/* establish characters (tlie one of the whole 
poem, and the other of the whole man), in 
vulgar opinion, beyond any of their greater ex- 
cellences ; bht surely a certain drollery in style, 
where characters and sentiments are perfectly 
natural, no more constitutes the burlesque than 
an empty <>*)omp and dignity of words, where 
everything else is mean and low, can entitle 
any performance to the appellation of the true 
sublime. 

And I apprehend my Lord Shaftesbury’s 
opinion of mere burlesque agrees with mine, 
when he asserts. There is no such thing to be 
found in the writings of the ancients. But per- 
haps 1 have less abhorrence than ho professes 
for it; and that, not because 1 have had some 
little success on the stage this way, but rather 
as it contributes move to exquisite mirth and 
laughter than any other ; and these are probably 
more wholesome physio for the mind, and con- 
duce better to purge away spleen, melancholy, 
and ill affections, than is generally imagined. 
Kay, I will appeal to common observation, 
whether the same companies are not found 
more full of good-humour and benevolence, after 
c tlioy have been sweetened for two or three hours 
with entertainments of this kind, than when 
soured by a tragedy or a grave lecture. 

But to illustrate all tbis by another science, 
in which, perhaps, we shall see the distinction 
more clearly and plainly, let us examine the 
works of a comic history painter with those per- 
formances which the Italians call Caricatura, 
where we shall find the true excellence of the 
former to c6VA.dst in the exactest copying of 
nature, insomuch that a judicious eye instantly 
rejects anything oulrc^ any liberty which the 
painter hath taken with the features of that 
almn mater; whereas in the Caricatura we allow 
all licence,— its aim is to exhibit monsters, not 
men, and all distortions and exaggerations 
whatever are within its proper province. 

Kow, wh<at caricatura is in painting, burlesque 
is in writing ; and in the same manner the comic 
writer and painter correlate to each other. And 
here 1 shall observe, that as in the former the 
painter seems to have the advantage, so it is in 
the latter infinitely on the side of the writer; for 
the monstrous is much easier to paint than to 
describe, and the ridiculous to describe than 
paint. 

And though perhaps tbis latter species doth 
not in either science so strongly affect and 
agitate the muscles as the other, yet it will be 
owned, 1 believe, that a more rational and useful | 


pleasure arises to us from it He who should 
call the ingenious Hogarth a burlesque painter, 
would, in my opinion, do him very little honour ; 
for sure it is much easier, much loss the subject | 
of admiration, to paint a man with a nose or 
any other feature of a preposterous size, or to 
expose him in some absurd or monstrous atti- 
tude, than to express the affections of men on 
canvas. It hath been thought a vast common- ' 
dation of a painter to say his figures seem to 
breathe; but surely it is a much greater aud 
nobler applause, that they appear to think. 

But to return. The ridiculous only, as 1 have 
befoi*e said, falls within my province in the pre- 
sent work. ‘Nor will some explanation of tuis 
word be thought impertinent by the reader, if 
he considers how wonderfully it haih been mis- 
taken. even by writers who hath professed it; 
for to what but such a mistake can we attribute 
the many attempts to ridicule the blackest vil- 
lanies, aud, what is yet worse, the most dreadful 
calamities? What could exceed the absurdity 
of an autlior, who sliould write the comedy of 
Nero with the merry incident of ripping up his 
mother’s belly? or what would give a greater 
shuck to humanity than an attempt to expose 
the miseries of poverty and distress to ridicule? 
And yet the reader will not want much learning 
to suggest such instances to himself. 

Besides, it may seem remarkable that Aristotle^ 
whoris 60 fond aud free of definitions, hath not 
thought proper to define the ridiculous. < Indeed, 
where he tells u$ it is proper to comedy, he hath 
remarked that villauy is not its object; but he 
hath not, as 1 remember, positively ass^^rted 
what is. Nor doth the Abbd Boilegardo, who 
hath written a treatise on this subject, though 
he shows us many species of it, once trace it to 
its fountain. 

The only source of the true ridiculous (as it 
appears to me) is affectation. But though it 
arises from one spring only, when we consider 
the infinite streams into which tbis one branches, 
we shall presently cease to admire at the copious 
field it affords to an observer. Kow, affectation 
proceeds from one of these two causes, vanity or 
hypocrisy; for as vanity puts us on affec^ug 
false characters in order to purobase ap]^au6e,% 
so hypocrisy sets us on an endeavour to avoid 
censure, by concealing our vices under an ap- 
{)earance of their opposite virtues. And though , 
these two causes are often confounded (for there 
is some difficulty in distinguishing them), yet, 
as they proceed from very different motives, so 
they are as clearly distinct in their operations ; 
for, indeed, the affectation which arises from 
vanity is nearer to truth than the other, as it 
hath not that violent repugnancy of nature to 
struggle with which that of the hypocrite hath. 
It may be likewise noted, that affectation doth 
not imply an absolute negation of those qualities 
which are affected ; and therefore though, when 
it proceeds from hypocrisy, it be nearly allied to 
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deceit, yet when it comes from vanity only, it 
partakes of the nature of ostentation: for ln> 
stance, the affectation of liberality in a vain man 
differs Ytsibly from the same affectation in the 
avaricious ; for though the vain man is not what 
he would appear, or hath not the virtue be affects 
to the degree he would be thought to have it, 
yet it sits less awkwardly on him than on the 
avaricious man, who is the very reverse of what 
he would seem to be. 

From the discovery of this affectation arises 
the ridiculous, which always strikes the reader 
with surprise and pleasure ; and that in a higher 
and stronger degree when the affectation arises | 
from hypocrisy than when from vanity : for to | 
discover any one to be exact the reverse of what | 
he affects, is more surprising, and consequently 
more ridiculous, than to find him a little deficient 
in the quality ho desires the reputation of. I 
might observe that our Pen Jonson, who of all 
men undoi-stood the ridiculous the best, hath 
chiefly used the hypocritical affectation. 

Now, from affectation only, the misfortunes 
and calamities of life, or the imperfections of 
nature, may become the objects of ridicule. 
Surely he hath a very ill-framed mind who can 
look on ugliness, infirmity, or poverty, as ridi- 
culous in themselves : nor do 1 believe any man 
living, who meets a dirty fellow riding through 
the streets in a cart, is struck with an idea of 
the ridiculous from it ; but if he should see the 
same figure descend from his coach and six, or 
bolt from his chair with bis hat under his arm, 
he would then begin to laugh, and with justice. 
In the same manner, were we to enter a poor 
house and behold a wretched family shivering 
with cold and languishing with hunger, it would 
not iucline us to laughter (at least we must have 
very diabolical natures if it would) *, but should 
we discover there a grate instead of coals adorned < 
with flowers, empty plate or china dishes on the 
sideboard, or any other affectation of riches and 
finery, either on thoir persons or in their fumi- 
. ture, we might then indeed be excused for ridi- 
culing so fantastical an appearance. Much loss 
are natuml imperfections the object of derision ; 
but when ugliness aims at the applause of beauty, 
laffliness endeavours to display agility, it is 
then that these unfortunate circumstances, which 
at first moved our compassion, tend only to raise 
our mirth. 

•The poet carries this very far : — 

None are for being what they are in fault. 

But for not being what they would be thought 

where, if the metre would suffer the word ridi- 


culous to close the first line, the thought would 
be rather more proper. Great vices are the 
proper objects of our detestation, smaller faul^ 
of our pity; but affectation appears to mq the 
only true source of the ridiculous. 

But perhaps it may be objected to me, that I 
have, against my own rules, introduced vices., 
and of a very black kind, into tbis work. To 
which I shall answer: First, that it is very diffi- 
cult to pursue a series of human actions, and 
keep clear from them. Secondly, tj^at the vices 
to be found here are rather the acmdental con* 
sequences of some human frailty or foible than 
causes habitually existing in the mind. Thirdly, 
that they are never set forth as the Objects of 
ridicule, but detestation. Fourthly, that they 
are never the principal figure at that time on 
the scene; and lastly, they never produce the 
intended evil. 

Having thus distinguished Joseph Andrews 
from the productions of romance writers on the 
one hand, and burlesque writers on the other, 
and given some few very short hints (for I in- 
tended no more) of this species of writing, which 
1 have affirmed to be hitherto unattempted in 
OUT language, 1 shall leave to my good-natured 
reader to apply my piece to my observations, 
and will detain him no longer than with a word 
concerning the characters in this work. 

And here 1 solemnly protest 1 have no inten- 
tion to vilify or asperse any one; for though 
everything is copied from the book of* nature, 
and scarce a character or action produced which 
I have not taken from my own observations and 
experience, yet I have used the utmost care to 
(ibscnre the persons by such different oircum- 
fitaiices, degrees, and colours, that It will be 
impossible to guess at them with any degree of 
certainty ; and if it ever happens otherwise, it is 
only where the failure characterized is so minute 
that it is a foible only which the party himself 
may laugh at as well as any other. 

As to the character of Adams, as it is the most 
glaring in the whole, so 1 conceive it is not to 
be found in any book now extant It is designed 
a character of perfect simplicity * and as the 
goodness of his heart will recommend him to tbe 
good-natured, so I hope it will excuse me to the 
gentlemen of his cloth, for whom, while they 
are worthy of thoir sacred order, no man can 
possibly have a greater respect They will 
therefore excuse me, notwithstanding the low 
adventures in which he is engaged, that 1 have 
made him a clergyman, since no other office 
could have given him so many opportunities of 
displaying hit worthy inclinationa. 
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OHAPTEB I. 

Of writing Uves in general, and particularly of 
Pamda; with a wal'd by ike by of Colley 
Cibber and othei'e. 

It Ib a trite but true observation, that examples 
work more forcibly on the mind than precept<( ; 
and if this A just in what is odious aud blame- 
ablei, it is more strongly so in what is amiable 
and praiseworthy. Here emulation most effectu- 
ally operate upon us, and inspires our imitation 
in an irresistible manner. A good mau thero- 
fore is a standing lesson to all his acquaintance, 
and of far greater use in that narrow circle than 
a good book. 

But, as it often happens that the best men 
are but little known, and cou'^oquently cannot 
extend the usefulness of their cxamxiles a great 
way, the writer may bo called in aid to spread 
their history further, aud to present the amiable 
pictures to those who have not the happiness of 
knowing the originals ; and so, by communicat- 
ing such valuable patterns to the world, he may 
perhaps do a more extensive service to mankind 
than the person whose life originally afforded 
the pattern. 

In this light 1 have always regarded those 
biographers who have recorded the actions of 
great and worthy persons of both sexes. Not to 
* mention those ancient writers which of late days 
are little read, being written in obsolete, and, as 
they are generally thought, unintelligible lan- 
guages, such as Plutarch, Nepos, aad others, 
which I heard of in my youth, our own language 
affords many of excellent use and instruction, 
finely calculated to sow the seeds of virtue in 
youth, and very easy to be comprehended by 
persons of. moderate capacity. Such as the 
history of John the Great, who, by his brave 
and heroic actions against men of large and 
athletic bodus, obtained the glorious appellation 
of the Giant killer ; that of an JSarl of Warwick, 
whose Ohristian name was Guy; the lives of 
Argalus and Partbenia; and, above all, the 
history of those seven worthy personages, the 
Champions of Christendom. In all these delight 
is mixed with instruction, and the roa'der is 
almost as much improved as entertained. 

But 1 pass by these and many others to men- 
tion two books lately published, which represent 
an admirable pattern of the amiabl4 in either 
sex. The fonner of these, which deals in male 
virtud, was written by the groat perhon himself, 
who lived the life he hath recorded, and is by 
many thought to have lived such a life only in 
order to write it The other is communicated 
to us by an historian who borrows his lights, as 
the common method is, from authentic papers 
and records. The reader, 1 believe, already con- 
jectures I mean the lives of llr. Colley Gibber 


and of Mrs. Pamela Andrews. How artfully 
doth the fm mor, by insinuating that he escaped 
being promoted to the highest stations in Church 
and State, teach us a contempt of worldly gran- 
deur! how strongly doth he inculcate an abso- 
lute submission to our superiors ! Lastly, how 
completely doth ho arm us against so uneasy, so 
wretched a passion as the fear of shame I bow 
clearly doth he expose the emptiness and vanity 
of that phantom, reputation I 
What the female readers are taught by the 
memoirs of Mrs. Andrews, is so well set forth in 
the excellent essays or letters prefixed to the 
second and subsequent editions of that work, 
that it would be here a needless repetition. The 
authentic history with which I now present the 
public is an instance of the great good that book 
IB likely to do, and of the prevalence of example 
which I have just observed ; since it will appear 
that it was by keeping the excellent pattern of 
his sistei’s virtues before bis eyes, that Mr. 
Josei>h Andrews was chiefly enabled to jlreserve 
his purity in the midst of such great temptations. 
1 shall only add that this character of male 
chastity, though doubtless as desirable and be- 
coming in one part ot tlie human species as in 
the other, is almost the only virlno which the 
great apologist hath not given himself for .the 
sake of giving the example to his readers. 

OHAPTEB II. 

Of Mr, Joseph Andrews, his birth, parentage, edu- 
cation, and great endowments f wUh a word or 
two concerning anceUors. 

Mr. Joseph Andrews, the hero of o tt ensuing 
hif.tory, was esteemed to be the only eon* of 
GatTer and Gammer Andrews, and brother to 
the illustrious I’amelo, whose virtue is at present 
so famous. As to his ancestors, we have seaidiied 
with great diligence, but little success, being 
unable to trace them further than his great- 
grandfather, who, as an elderly perso^ft 
parish remembers to have heard his father say, 
was an excellent oudgol-playor. Whethor he had 
any ancestors before this, we must leave to the 
opinion of our curious reader, finding nothing%f 
Buffioient certainty to rely on. Howeveif, 
cannot omit inserting an epitaph which an in- 
genious friend of ours hath communicated : 

Stay, traveler, for underneath this pew 
Lies fast asleep that merry man Andrew: 

When the last day's great sun shall gild the skiai, 
Then be shall fiom his tomb get up and rise. 

Be meny while thou canst, for surely thou 
Shalt ahortly be os aod as be is now. 

The word^are almost out of the stone with anti- 
quity. But it is needless to observe that Andrew 
here is writ without an «, and is, besides, a 
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OhristUn Damo. My friend, morooyor, oonjeo- 
tures this to have been the founder of that sect 
of laughing philosophers sinoe osUed Merry- 
andrews. 

To waive, therefore, a olrcumstanoe which, 
though mentioned in conformity to the exact 
rules of biography, is not greatly material, I 
proceed to things of moro consequence. Indeed, 
it is sufficiently certain that he had as many 
ancestors as the best man living, and, perhaps, if 
we look five or six hundred years backwards, 
might be related to some persons of very great 
figure at present, whoso ancestors within half the 
last century are buried in as great obscurity. 
But suppose, for argument’s sake, we should ad- 
mit thtrt ho had no ancestors at all, but had 
sprung up, according to the modem phrase, out 
of a dunglnll, as tho Athenians pretended they 
themselves did from the eaith, would not this 
autokoproa* have been justly entitled to all the 
praise aiibiug from his own virtues? Would it 
not bo hard that a ninn who hath no ancestors 
should tlierefote bf‘ leudfiod inca])able of acquir- 
ing honour; when we see so many who have no 
viitues eiijf)) ing the honour of ih< ir forefathers? 
At ten }eais old (by wliieh time his education 
was adviineed to iviiting and reading) he was 
bound ail a^ipientiee, accoidiiig to the statute, to 
Sir Q'hnmas Booby, an uiiele of Mr. Booby’n by 
the fatliet’s side. Sir Thomas hnviiig tbsn an 
estate in his own h inds, the young Andrews was 
at first employed in what in the oouutiy they call 
keeping buds. His office was to perform the 
patt tho ancitnts assigned to the god Priapus, 
which deity the moderns call by the name of 
Jack o’ TiOiit; but his voice being so extremely 
musical, tluit it raUior allured the biids than 
teriified them, he wan soon transplanted fiom the 
fields into the dog-kcunel, where ho was placed 
under tho huntsman, and made what sportsmen 
tergi wbippir-in. For this jilace likewise the 
sweetness of his voice disqualified him, tho dogs 
preferring the melody of his chiding to all the 
alLuiiug notes of the huntsman; who soon be- 
came so incensed at it, that ho desired Sir Thomas 
to provide otherwise for him, and constantly laid 
evorj^^ilt the dogs were at to the account of the 
^> 01 * boy, who was now trausplauted to the stable, 
llore he soon gave proofs of strength and agility 
beyond bis years, and constantly rode the most 
sfiirited and vicious horses to water, with an 
intrepidity which surprised every one. While ho 
was in this station, he rods several races for Sir 
Thomas, and this with such expertness and suc- 
cess, that the neighbouring gentlemen frequently 
solicited the knight to permit little Joey (for so 
he was called) to ride their matches. The best 
gamesters, bt^fore they laid their money, always 
inquired which horse little Joey was to ride ; and 
the bets were rather pioportioned by the rider 
than by the horse himself^ especially after he had 

I #n 

1 In £iig11ih, sprung ftom %dunghilL 


scornfully refused a considerable bribe to play 
booty on such an occasion. This extremely raised 
his character, and so pleased the Lady Booby,, 
that she desired to have him (being now seven- 
teen years of age) for her own footboy. Joey 
was no^ preferred from the stable to attend on 
his lady, to go on her errands, stand behind her 
chair, wait at her tea-table, and carry her prayer- 
book to church; at which place bis voice gave 
him an opportunity of Jistinguisbing himself 
singing psalms: he behaved likowii^ in every 
other respect so well at divine service, that it 
recommended him to the uotico of Mr. Abraham 
Adams, the curate, who took an opportunity one 
day, as he was drinking a cup of i£fe in Sir 
Thomas’s kitchen, to ask the young man several 
questions concorning religion, with his answers 
to which ho was wonderfully pleased. 

CHAPTEB IIL 

Of Mt, Abraham Adams the curaJtB^ Mrs, Slipdop 
the ckamhet'maid^ and others^ 

Mr. Abraham Adams was an excellent scholar, 
lie was a perfect master of the Greek and Latin 
languages; to which bo added a great share of 
knowledge in the Oriental tongues; and could 
rt ad and translate French, Italian, and Spanish. 
He had applied many years to tho most severe 
study, and had treasured up a fund of learning 
rarely to bo met with in a university. He was, 
besides, a man of good sense, good ports, and 
good-nature ; but was at the same time as entirely 
ignorant of the ways of thi« world as an infant 
]usl entored into it could possibly be. As be had 

vti any intention to deceive, so he never sus- 
pected such a dosigu in others. He was generous, 
friendly, and brave, to an excess ; but simplicity 
was his characteristic : he did, no more than Mr. 
Colley Cibber, apprehend any such passions os 
malice and envy to exist in mankind ^ which was 
indeed loss remarkable in a country parson than 
in a gentleman who hath passed his life behind 
the scenes, — a place which hath been seldom 
thought tho school of innocence, and where a 
very little observation would have convinced the 
great apologist that those passions have a real 
existence in the human mind. 

His virtue, and'his other qualifications, as they 
lendored him equal to his office, so they made 
him an agreeable and valuable companion, and 
had 60 much endeared and well recommended 
him to a bishop, that at the age of fifty he was 
provided with a handsome income of twenty- 
three pounds a-year; which, however, he eould 
not make any great figure with, because he lived 
in a d^ar country, aud a little encumbered 
with a wife and six children. 

It was this gentleman who, having; as 1 have 
said, observed the singular devotion of young 
An^ews, had found means to question him oon- 
eeming several pvl^onlars ; ai^ how many books 
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there were in the New Testament? which were 
they? how many chapters they contained ? and 
^frach like: to all which, Mr. Adams privately 
said, he answered much ^tter than Sir Thomas, 
or two other neighbouring jubiices of the peace, 
oould probably have done, 
la Mr. Adams was wonderfully solicitous to know 
at what time, and by what opportunity, the youth 
became acquainted with these matters. Joey told 
him that he had very early learnt to read and 
write by tl^ goodness of his father, who, though 
he had not interest enough to get him into a 
charily school, because a cousin of his fatlicr's 
landlord did not vote on the right side for a 
churchwfrden in a borough town, yet had boon 
himself at the expense of sixpence a*weok for his 
learning. He told him, likewise, that over since 
he was in Sir Thomas's family he had employed 
all his hours of leiburo in reading good books ; 
that he had read the Bible, the Whole Duty of 
Man^ and Thomas h Kempis ; and that as often as 
he could, without being perceived, he had studied 
a great book which lay open in the hall window, 
where he had read, *as how the devil carried 
away half a church in sermon-time, without 
hurting one of the congregation; and as how -a 
field of corn ran away down a hill with all the 
trees upon it, and covered another man's meadow.* 
This sufiSciently assured Mr. Adams that the good 
book meant could be no other than Baker's 
Chronicle, 

The curate, surprised to find such instances of 
industry and application in a young man who had 
uever met with the least encouragement, asked 
him. If he did not extremely regret the want of a 
liberal education, and the not having been bom 
of parents w'ho might have indulged his talents 
and desire of knowledge? To which he answered, 

* He hoped he had profited somewhat better from 
the books he had read than to lament his condi- 
tion in this world. That, for his part, he was 
perfectly cqptent with the state to which he was 
called ; that he should endeavour to improve his 
talent, which was all required of him ; but not 
repine at his own lot, nor envy those of his 
betters.* * Weil said, my lad,' replied the curate ; 
‘and I wish some who have road many more 
good books, nay, and some who have written 
books themselves, had profited so much by them.' 

Adams had no nearer access to Sir Thomas or 
my lady than through the waiting-gentlewoman : 
for Sir Thomas was to6 apt to estimate men 
merely by their dress or fortune ; and my lady 
was a woman of gaiety, who had been blessed 
with a town education, and never spoke of any 
of her country neighbours by any other appella- 
tion than that of the brutes. They both regarded 
the curate as a kind of domestic only, belonging 
toHhe parson of the parish, who was at this time 
at variance with the knight ; for the parson had 
for many years lived in a constant state of civil 
war, or, which is perhaps as bad, of civil law 
ndth Sir Thonuui Itself and4he tenants of his 


manor. The foundation of this quarrel was a 
modus, by setiing which aside an advantage of 
several shillings per annum would have accrued 
to the rector ; but he had not yet been able to 
accomplish his purpose, and had resped hitherto 
nothing better from the suits than the pleasure 
(which he used indeed frequently to say was no 
small one) of reflecting that he had utterly un- 
done many of tho poor tenants, though he had at 
the same time greatly impoverished himself. 

Mrs. Slipslop, the waiting-gentlewoman, being 
herself the daughter of a curate, preserved some 
respect for Adams: she professed great regard 
for his learning, and would frtqnently dispute 
with him on points of theqlogy ; but always in- 
sisted on a deference to be paid to her uuder- 
bianding, as she had been fieqiiently at Loudon, 
and know more of the world than a country 
parson could protend to. 

She had m these disputes a particular advan- 
tage over Aaams ; for she was a mighty afiecter 
of hard words, which she used in such a manner 
that the parson, who durst not oiTend her by call- 
ing her words in question, was fi equcutly at some 
loss to guess her meaning, and would have been 
much less puzzled by an Arabian manuscript 

Adams therefore took an opportunity one day, 
after a pretty long discourse with her on the 
essence (or, as she pleased to term it, the incense} 
of matter, to mention the case of young Andrews ; 
desiiing her to recommend him to her lady as a 
youth very susceptible of learning, and one whose 
instruction in Latin he would himself undertake: 
by which means ho might bo qualified for a higher 
station than that of a footman ; and added, she 
knew it was in his master's power easily to pro- 
vide for him in a bettor manner. He therefore 
desired that the boy might be l4l behind under 
his care. 

‘La! Mr. Adams,' said Mrs. Slipslop, ‘do you 
think my lady will suffer any preambles at^ut 
any such matter ? She is going to Loudon very 
concisely, and I am coufidoiis would not leave 
Joey behiud her on any account; for he is one 
of the gentcelest young fellows you may see in a 
summer's day ; and 1 am cunfldous she would as 
soon think of parting with a pair of ^»grey 
mares, for she values herself as much on the oi^ 
as the other.' Adams would have interrupted, 
but she proceeded: ‘And why is Latin {more 
necessitous for a footman than a gontlema»? 
It is very proper that you clergymen must lesflu 
it, because you can't preach without it; but 1 
have heard gentlemen say in London, that it is 
fit for nobody else. 1 am conftdous my lady 
would be angry with me for mentioning it ; and 
I shall draw myself into no such deloiqy.* At 
which words her lady's bell rung, and Mr. Adams 
was forced to retire ; nor could he gain a second 
opportunity with her before their Loudon journey, 
which happened a few days afterwards. How- 
ever, Andrews behaved very thankfully and 
gratefully to him for his intended kindness, 
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which he told him he never would forget, and 
at the same time received from the good man 
many admonitions concerning the regulation of 
his future conduct, and his perseverance In in- 
nocence and indushry. 

CHAPTER IV. 

What happened after their Journey to London, 

No sooner was young Andrews arrived at Lon- 
don than ho began to scrape an acquaintance 
with his party-coloured brethren, who en- 
deavoured to make him despise his former 
course of life. His hair was cut after the newest 
fashion, and became his chief care; he went 
abroad with it all the morning in papers, and 
dressed it out in the afternoon. They could not, 
however, teach him to game, swear, drink, nor 
any other genteel vice the town abounded with. 
He applied most jf his leisure hours to music, in 
which he gicaf ly improved liimstlf ; %nd became 
so perfect a connoisseur in that art, that he led 
th(' opinion of all the other footmen at an opera, 
and they never condemned or applauded a single 
song contrary to his approbation or dislike. Ho 
was a little too forward in riots at the playhouses 
aud assemblies ; and when he attended his lady 
at chui'ch (which was but seldom), he behaved 
with less Hoemiug devotion than formerly: how« 
over, if ho was outwardly a pretty fellow, his 
morals remained entirely uncorru^ted, though 
he was at the same time smarter and genteeler 
than any of the beaux in town, either m or out 
of lively. 

His lady, who had often said of him that Joey 
was the handson^st aud geiileelest footman in the 
kingdom, but that it was pity he wanted spirit, 
began now to find that fault no longer ; on the 
contrary, she frequeutly heard to cry out, 
^Ay, there is some life in this fellow.’ She 
plainly saw the effects which the town air hath 
on 4he soberest constitutions. She would now 
walk out with him into Hyde Park iu a morning, 
and when tired, which happened almost every 
minute, would lean on his arm, and converse with 
him iu great familiarity. Wlxenever she stept out 
of her coach, she would take him by the hand, 
and sMit^times, for fear of stumbling, press it very 
hard; she admitted him to deliver messages at 
her bedside in a morning, leered at him at table, 
and indulged him in all those innocent freedoms 
w%ich women of figure may permit without the 
lefist sully of their virtue. 

But though their viiluo-remaius unsullied, yet 
now and then some small arrows will glance on 
the shadow of it, their reputation ; and so it fell 
out to Lady Booby, who happened to bo walking 
arm-in-arm with Joey one morning in Hyde 
Park, when Lady Tittle and Lady Tattle came 
accidentally by in their coach. * Bless me,’ says 
Lady Tittle, *can 1 believe my eyes? Is that 
Lady Booby ? ‘ Surely,’ says Tattle. ‘ But what 

makes yon surprised ? Why, is not that 


her footman? ’replied Tittle. At which Tattle 
laughed, and cried, *An old business, I assure 
you : is it possible yon should not have heard it ? 
The whole town hath known it this half-year^ 
The consequence of this interview was a whisper 
through a hundred visits, which were separately 
performed by the two Udies ' the same afternoon, 
and might have had a mischievous effect, had it 
not been stopped by two fresh reputations which 
were published the day afterwards^ and engrossed 
the whole talk of the town. 

But, whatever opinion or suspioite the scan- 
dalous inclination of dofamers might entertain of 
Lady Booby’s innocent freedoms, it is certain they 
made no impressioD on young And^ws, who 
never offered to encroach beyond the li^rties 
which bis lady allowed him, —a behaviour which 
she imputed to the violent respect he preserved 
for her, and which seiwed only to heighten a 
erjmetliing she began to conceive, and which the 
next chapter will open a little ffttlher. 


CHAPTER V 

The death of Sir Thomaa Boohy^ with the e^eotionr 
ate and mournful behaviour of hie loideto, and 
the great purity of Joteph Andrewe, 

At this time an accident happened which put a 
stop to those agreeable walks, which probably 
would have soon puffed up the cheeks of Fame, 
and caused her to blow her braaen trumpet 
through the town ; and this was no other than 
the death of Sir Thomas Booby, who, departing 
this life, loft his disconsolate lady confined to 
her house, as closely as if see herself had been 
nttacKed by some violent disease. During the 
first six days the poor lady admitted none but 
Mrs. Slipslop, and three female frienda, who 
made a party at cards ; but on the seventh she 
ordered Joey, whom, for a good reason, we shall 
hereafter call Joseph, to bring up her tea-kettle. 
The lady being in be^ called Joseph^ her, bade 
him sit down, and having accidentally laid her 
hand on his, she asked him if he had ever been 
in lovo. Joseph answered, with some confnsloii, 
it was time enough for one so young as himself 
to think on such things. ' As young as yon are,’ 
replied the lady, * I am convinced you are no 
stranger to that passion. Come, Joey,’ says she, 
*tell me truly, who is the happy giri whose eyes 
liave made a conquest of you?’ Joseph letumed, 
tha/t all the women be had ever seen were equally 
indifferent to hinu *0 then,’ said the lady, *you 
are a general lover. Indeed, you handsome 
fellows, like handsome women, are very long 
and difficult in fixing; but yet yon shall never 
persuade me that your hesrt is so Insusof^tibli 

1 It may seem an absardlty that TatOe iboBld tisll;, 
as she actuslly did, to spread a knoim seandal; Mthe 
reader may recencUe thie by suppostog, wlili ma, mat, 
notwltbstsndmg what iba aaye, this was bar iial at 
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of Affection; I rather impute what yon say to 
your eeorecy, a very commendable quality, and 
what I am far from being angry with you for. 
fiothing can be more unworthy in a young man, 
t(an to betray any intimacies with the ladies.’ 
— ^ Ladies ! madam,’ said Joseph ; * 1 am sure 1 
k never had the impudence to think of any that 
“deserve that name.’ — * Don't pretend to too much 
modesty,’ said she, *for that sometimes may be 
impertinent ; but pray answer me this question. 
Suppose a lady should happen to liko you ; sup- 
pose she shbuld prefer you to all your sex, and 
admit you to the same familiarities as you might 
have hoped for if you had been born her equal, 
are you certain that no vanity could tempt you 
to discover her ? Answer mo honestly, Joseph ; 
have you so much more sense and so much more 
virtue than you handsome young followsgonerally 
have, who make no scruple of sacriiicing our dear 
reputation to your pride, without considering the 
great obligation we lay on you by our coudo- 
scensiou and confidence ? Can you keep a secret, 
my Joey ?'— * Madam,’ says ho, ‘ I hope your lady- 
ship can’t tax me witih ever betraying the secrets 
of the family ; and 1 hope, if you was to turn me 
away, I might have that character of you.’ — * I 
dou’t intend to turn you away, Joey,’ said she, 
and sighed ; am afraid it is not in my power.’ 
She then raised herself a little in her bed, and 
discovered one of the whitest necks that ever was 
seen ; at which Joseph blushed. * La ! ’ says she, 
in an affected surprise, *what am I doing? ] 
have trusted myself with a man alone, naked in 
bed ; suppose you should have any wicked in- 
tentions upon my honour, how should 1 defend 
myself ? ’ J oseph protested that he never had the 
least evil design against her. *No,’ says slie, 
* perhaps you may not call your designs wicked; 
and perhaps they are not so.’ He swore they 
were not. *You misunderstand mo,’ says she; 
*1 mean if the^ were against my honour, they 
may not be wicked; but the world calls them so. 
But then, L&y you, the world will never know 
anything of the matter; yet would not that be 
trusting to your secrecy? Must not my reputa- 
tion bo then in your power? Would you not 
thon be my master?’ Joseph begged her lady- 
ship to be comforted ; for that ho would never 
imagine the least wicked thing against her, and 
that he had rather die a thousand deaths than 
give her any reason to suspect him. * Yes,’ said 
she, *1 must have reason to suspect you. Are 
you not a man? and, without vanity, 1 may pre- 
tend to some charms. But perhaps you may fear 
1 should prosecute you; indeed, I hop^ you do; 
and yet Heaven knows 1 should never have 4he 
confidence to appear before a court of Justice ; 
and you know, Joey, I am of a forgiving temper. 
Tell me, Joey, don’t you think 1 should forgive 
kyou?’-*-*l&de^ madam,* says Joseph, will 
never do anything to disoblige your ladyship.’ 

How,’ says she, *do you think it would not 
disoblige me^ thon? Do you think 1 would 


willingly suffer you?’— don’t understand you. 
madam,’ says Joseph.^* Don’t you?’ said she; 
Uhen you are either a fool, or pretend to be so; 
I find 1 was mistaken in you. So get you down 
stairs, and never let me see your face again; 
your protended innoceuoe cannot impose on me.' 
— * Madam,’ said Joseph, *1 would not have your 
ladyship think any evil of me. I have always 
endeavoured to bo a dutiful servant both to you 
and my master.’ — ^0 thou villain!’ answered my 
lady ; * why didst thou mention the name of that 
dear man, unless to torment me, to bring his 
precious memory to my mind ? * (and thon she 
burst into a fit of tears). ‘Get ^oe from my 
sight! 1 shall never endure thee more.’ At 
which words sho turned away from him; and 
Joseph retreated from the room in a most dis- 
consolate condition, and writ that letter which 
the reader will find in the next chapter 

CnABTER VL 

How Joseph Atidrews w'it a Uttei' to hit tutor 
ram‘'la. 

‘To Mrs I’aniela Andrews, living with Squire 
Booby. 

* Deak SisrTCii, — Since I received your letter 
of your good lady’s death, we have had a mis- 
fortune of the same kind in our family. My 
worthy master Sir Thomas died about four 
days ago ; and, what is worse, my poor lady is 
certainly gone distracted. None of the servants 
expected her to take it so to heart, because ib(‘y 
quarrelled almost every day of their lives: but 
no more of that, because you know, Pamela, I 
never loved to tell the secrets* of my master’s 
family ; but to be sure you must have known 
they never loved one another ; and 1 have heard 
her ladyship wish his honour dead above a 
thousand times ; but nobody knows what it is x> 
lose a friend till they have lost him. 

* Don’t tell anybody what 1 write, because I 
should not care to have folks say I discover 
what passes in our family; but if it had not been 
so great a lady, 1 should have thought she had a 
mind to mo. Dear Pam^a, don’t tell anybody; 
but she ordered me to sit down by her ^odside, 
when sho was naked in bed ; and she held my 
hand, and talked exactly as a lady does to her 
sweetheart in a stage-play, which 1 have seen in 
Co vent Garden, while sho wanted him to be^uo 
better than he should be. 

‘ If madam ho mad, I shall not care for staying 
long in the family; so 1 heartily wish you could 
get me a place, either at the squire’s or some 
other neighbouring gentleman’s, unless it be 
true that you are going to be married to Parson 
Williams, as folks talk, and then 1 should be very 
willing to be his clerk ; for which you know 1 am 
qualified, being able to read and to set a psalm. 

‘1 fancy 1 shall be discharged very soon; and 
the moment 1 am, unless 1 hear from you, I shall 
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return to my old master^s country-seat, if it be 
only to see Parsbn Adams, who is the best man 
in the world. London is a bad place, and there 
is so little good fellowsjiiis that the next-door 
neighbours don*t know one another. Pray give 
my service to all friends that inquire for me. 6o 
I rest yeur losing brother, 

•Joseph Andrews.* 

As soon as Joseph had sealed and directed 
this letter, he walked down stairs, where he met 
Mrs. Slipslop, with whuni we shall take this 
opportunity to bring the reader a little better 
acquainted. She was a maiden gentlewoman of 
about forty-five years of age, who, having made 
a small slip in her youth, had continued a good 
maid ever sinco. She was not at this time 
i«*markably handsome; being very short, and 
rather too corpulont in body, and somewhat rod, 
with the addition of pimples in the face. Her 
nose was likewise rather too large, and her eyes 
too little ; nor did bhe resemble a cow so much 
in her breath as in two brown globes which she 
oairiid before her; one of her legs was also a 
little shoiter than the other, which occasioned 
lier to limp as she walked. This fair creatun* 
h id long cast the eyes of afTection on Joseph, in 
wliicli she had not met with quite so good suc- 
ccNs as she probably wished, though, be&ide the 
allurements of hoi native charms, she had given 
Ijiui tea, bw«'etin»*ats, wine, and many other 
dt iicacies, of which, by k<3ex)ing the key^, she 
had the absolute coiiimand. Joscqih, however, 
had not returned the loust gratiiutlo to all these 
favouis, not even so much as a kiss; though I 
would not insinuate she was so easily to bo 
bstislied; for surely thou ho would have been 
highly blameable. The truth is, she was arrived 
at an ago when she thought she might indulge 
hf rself in any liberties with a man, without the 
danger of bringing a third person into the world | 
to betray them. She imagined that by so long a ^ 
self-denial she bad not only made amends .for 
the small slip in her youth above hinted at, but 
had likewise laid up a quantity of merit to ex- 
cuse any future failings. In a word, she resolved 
to givsii^ loose to her amorous inclinations, and 
to pay off the debt of pleasure which she found 
she owed herself as fast as possible. 

With these charms of person, and in this dis- 
position of mind, she encountered poor Joseph at 
ths bottom of the stairs, and asked him if he 
would drink a glass of something good this 
morning. Joseph, whoso spirits were uot a little 
cast down, very readily and thankfully accepted 
the offer ; and together they went into a closet, 
where, having delivered him a full glass of 
ratafia, and desired him to sit down, Mrs. Slip- 
slop thus began : — 

* Bure nothing can be a more simple contract 
in a woman than to place her affections on a 
boy.^ If I had ever thought it would have been 
my fate, 1 should liave wished to die a thousand 
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deaths rather than live to see that day. If 
we like a man, the lightesif hint sophisticate^ 
Whereas a boy proposes upon us to hretjt 
through all the regulations of modesty, before 
we can make any oppression upon him.’ Joseph, 
who did not understand a word she said, an- / 
swered, ‘Yes, madam.*— -‘Tee, madam!* replied 
Mrs. Slipslop with some warmth. * Do you intend^ 
to result my. passion? Is it not enough, un- 
grateful as you are, to make no retM to all the 
favours 1 have done you; but you znust treat me 
with ironing? Barl^rous monster! how have 
1 deserved that my passion should be resulted 
and treated with ironing ? ’ — * Madam, Answered 
Joseph, * I don’t understand your hard words ; 
but 1 am certain you have no occasion to call me 
ungrateful, for, so far from intending you any 
wioug, I have always loved you as well as if you 
had been my own mother.’— ‘ How, sirrah ? ’ says 
Mrs. Slipslop in a rage; ‘your own mother? 
Do you assinuato that I am old enough to be 
your mother? I don’t know what a strix>1ing 
may think, but 1 believe a man would refer me 
to any green-sickness silly girl whatsomdever ; 
but 1 ought to despise you rather than be angry 
witli you, for referring the conversation of girls 
to that of a woman of sense.* — ‘Madam,* says 
Joseph, ‘I am sure I have always valued the 
honour you did me by your conversation, for I 
know you are a woman of learning.* — ‘ Yes, but, 
Joseph,’ said she, a little softened by the compli- 
ment to lier learning, ‘ if you had a value for me, 
you coilainly would have found some method of 
bhowiug it me ; for 1 am convicted you must see 
th»^ value I have for you. Yes, Joseph, my eyes, 
whether I would or no, must have declared a 
passion 1 cannot conquer. — Oh! Joseph I* 

As when a hungry tigpress, who long has tra- 
versed the woods in fruitless searcli, sees within 
the reach of her claws a lamb, she prepares to 
leap on her prey ; or as a voracious mke of im- 
mense size surveys through the liquid element a 
roach or gudgeon, which cannot escape her jaws, 
opens them wide to swallow the little fish ; so 
did Mrs. Slipslop prepare to lay her violent 
amorous hands on the poor Joseph, when luckily 
her mistress’s bell rung, and delivered the in- 
tended martyr from her clutohos. She was 
obliged to leave him abruptly, and to defer the 
e\ccution of her purpose till some other time. 
We shall therefore return to the Lady Booby, 
aud give our reader some account of her 
haviuur, after she was left by Joseph in a temper 
of mind not greatly different from that of the 
inflamed Slipslop. 

OHAPTEB Va 

Sayings of wise men. A dialogm ftsfveefi the ladg 
and her maid; and a paneggriOf or ratkss* 
softrej on the passion of fotw, in the wMima 
etpU, 

It is the observatton of some aoeiont imgo 
whose name 1 havAorgot, that passions operate 
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differeoily on the human mind, as diseases oh ; 
the body* in proportion to the strength or 
^ MMmhss, soundness or rottenness^ ol the one 
and the other. 

We hope, therefore, a judioioiis reader will 
p give himself some pains to observe, what we 
I 'Siave so greatly laboured to describe^ the dif^ 
ferent operations of this passion of love in the 
gentle and cultivated mind of the Lady Booby, 
from those which it effected in the less polished 
and coarser disposition of Mrs. Slipslop. 

Another philosopher, whose name also at 
^present escapes my memory, hath somewhere 
saidl that i;p8olutions taken in the absence of the 
beloved object are very apt to vanish in its pre- 
sence : on both which wise sayings the following 
chapter may serve as a comment 

No sooner had Joseph left the room in the 
manner we have before related, than the lady, 
enraged at her disappointment, began to reflect 
with severity on her conduct Her love was 
now changed to disdain, which pride assisted to 
torment her. 8ho despised herself for the moan^ 
ness of her passion, and Joseph for its ill success. 
However, she had now got the better of it in 
her own opinion, and determined immediately 
to dismiss the object. After much tossing and 
turning in her bed, and many soliloquies, which 
if we had no better matter for our reader wo 
would give him, she at last rung the bell as 
above mentioned, and was presently attended by 
Mrs. Slipslop, who was not much better pleased 
L with Joseph than the lady herself. 

‘Slipslop,’ said Lady Booby, ‘when did you 
see Joseph ? ’ The poor woman was so surprised 
at the unexpected sound of his name at so critical 
a time, that she had the greatest difficulty to 
conceal the confusion she was under from her 
mistress; whom she answered, nevertheless, 
with pretty good confidence, though not entirely 
void of fear of suspicion, that she had not seen 
him that Aoruiug. ‘1 am afraid,’ said Lady 
Booby, ‘be is a wild young fellow.’— ‘ That ho 
is,’ said Slipslop, ‘ and a wicked one too. To my 
knowledge, he games, drinks, swears, and fights 
eternally; besides, he is horribly indicted to 
wenching.’ — * Ay ! ’ said the lady, * I never heard 
that of him.’ — ‘ O madam! ’ answered the other, 
'he is so lewd a rascal, that if your ladyship 
keeps him much longer, you will not have one 
virgin in your house except myself. And yet I 
can’t conceive wliat the wenches see in him, to 
be so foolishly fond as they are ; in my eyes he 
is as ugly a scarecrow as I ever opheld.’— ‘ Nay,’ 
said the lady, ‘the* boy is well enough.* — *La! 
ma’am,’ cries Slipslop, *I think him theragmati- 
callest fellow in the family.’-^* Sure, Slipslop,’ 
■ays she^ ‘ you are mistaken ; but which of the 
^ women do you most suspect?’ — ‘Madam,’ says 
i Slipslop^ ‘there is Betty the chambermaid, I am 
> almost convicted, is with child by him.’— ‘Ay I’ 
j says the lady, ‘ then pray pay her her wages 
instantly. I will keep noffneh sluts in my 


family. And as for Joseph, yon may discard 
him too.’ — ‘Would your ladyship have him paid 
off immediately?’ cries Slipslop; ‘for perhaps, 
when Betty is gone, he may mend: and really 
the boy is a good servant, and a strong healthy 
luscious boy enough.’ — ‘ This morning,’ an- 
swered the lady with some vehemence.— ‘ I 
wish, madam,’ cries Slipslop, ‘your ladyship 
would be so good as to try him a little longer.’ — 

* I will not have my commands disputed,’ said 
the lady; ‘sure you are not fond of him your- 
self ?’ — ‘ I, madam ! ’ cries Slipslop; reddening if 
not blushing ‘I should be sorry to think your 
ladyship had any reason to respect me of fond- 
ness for a fellow; and if it be your pleasure, 1 
shall fulfil it with as much reluctance as possible.’ 
— * As little, I suj^pose you mean,’ said the lady ; 
‘and so about it instantly.’ Mrs. Slipslop wont 
out, and the lady had scarce taken two turns 
before she fell to knocking and ringing with 
great violence. Slipslop, who did not travel 
post haste, soon returned, and was counter- 
manded as to Joseph, but ordered to send Betty 
about her business without delay. She went 
out a second time with much greater alacrity 
than before; when the lady began immediately 
to accuse herself of want of resolution, and to 
apprehend the return of her affection, with its 
pernicious consequences. She therefore applied 
herself again to the bell, and re-summoned Mrs. 
Slipslop into her presence ; who again returned, 
and was told by her mistress that she had con- 
sidered better of the matter, and was absolutely 
resolved to turn away Joseph; which she or- 
dered her to do immediately. Slipslop; who 
knew the violence of her lady’s temper, and 
would not venture her place for any Adonis or 
Hercules in the universe, left her a third Ume ; 
which she had no sooner done than the little god 
Cupid, fearing he bad not yet done the Lida’s 
business, took a fresh arrow with the sbaipest 
point out of his quiver, and shot it directly into 
her heart ; in other and plainer language, the 
lady^s passion got the bettor of her reason. She 
called back Slipslop once more, and told her she 
had resolved to see the boy, and examine him 
herself; therefore bid her send him up^uThis 
wavering in her mistress’s temper probably put 
something into the waiting-gentlewoman's head 
not necessary to mention to the sagacious reader. 

Lady Booby was going to call her back agaii^, 
but could not prevail with herself. The nei-^t 
consideration therefore was, how she ehould be- 
have to Joseph when he came in. She resolved 
to preserve all the dignity of the woman of 
fashion to her servant, and to indulge herself in 
this last view of Joseph (for that she was most 
certainly resolved it should be) at his own ex- 
pense, by first insulting and then discarding him. 

0 Love, what monstrous tricks dost thou play 
with thy votaries of both sexes 1 How dost thou 
deceive them, and make them deceive them- 
selves! Their follies are thy delight I Their 
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sighs make thee laugh, and iuSir pangs m tiiy 
merriment! 

Kot the great Blob, who turns men into mon^ 
keys, wheelbarrows, and whatever else best 
humours his fancy, hath so strangely metamor- 
phosed the human shape; nor the great Gibber, 
who confounds all number, gender, and breaks 
through every rule of grammar at his will, hath 
su distorted the English language as thou dost 
metamorphose and distort the human senses. 

Thou puttest out our eyes, btoppest up our 
ears, and takest away the power of our nostrils ; 
so that we can neither see the largest objects, 
hear the loudest noise, nor smell the most pcig* 
nant perfume. Again, when thou pleasest, thou 
canst make a molehill appear as a mountain, a 
JewVharp sound like a trumpet, and a daisy 
smull like a violet. Thou canst make cowardice 
brave, avarire generous, pride humble, and 
cruelty teudcr-hoartod. In short, thou turne&t 
the boart of man inside out, as a juggler doth a 
petticoat, and bringcst whatsoever pleaseth thee 
out from it. If there be any one who doubts all 
this, let him read the next chapter. 


CTTAPTER VIII. 

In iohich^ after some very Jine tm'ftny, the history | 
yoes on^ and relates the interview between the | 
lady and Joseph; where the latter hath set an 
example which we despair of seeing followed 
by his sex in this vicious age. 

Now the rake Hesperus had called for his 
breeches^ and, having well rubbed his drowsy 
prepared to dress himself for all night ; by i 
wliose example his brother rakes on earth like- | 
wise leave those beds in which they had slept | 
away the day. Now Thetis, the good housewife, 
b(‘cr<tu to put on tho pot, in order to regale the 
g( ed man Phoebus after his daily labours wero 
over. In vulgar language, it was in the evening 
when Joseph attended his lady’s orders. 

But as it becomes us to preserve the character 
of this lady, who is the heroine of our tale; and 
as we have naturally a wonderful tenderness for 
that^taautiful part of the human species called 
the fair sex ; before we discover too much of her 
frailty to onr reader, it will bo proper to give 
him a lively idea of the vast temptation, which 
c^ercame all the efforts of a modest and virtuous 
mind; and then we humbly hope his good- 
nature will rather pity than condemn the imper- 
fection of human virtue. 

Nay, the ladies themselves will, we hope, be 
induced, by considering the uncommon variety 
of charms which united in this young man’s 
person, to bridle their rampant passion for chas- 
tity, and be at least as mild as their violent 
modesty and virtue will permit them, in censur- 
ing the conduct of a woman who, perhaps, was 
In her own disposition as chaste as those pure 
and sanctified virgins who, after a Ufe innocently 


spent in the gaieties of the town, begin about 
fifty to attend twice per diem at the polite ^ 
ohuTches and chapels, to return thanks for tft * 
grace which preserved them formerly amongst 
beaux from temptations perhaps less pow^ul. 
than what now attacked the Lady Booby. ^ 

Hr. Joseph Andrews was now in the one^nd-" 
twentieth year of his age. He was of the highest 
degree of middle stature; his limbs were put to- 
gether with great elegance, and no less strength; 
his legs and thighs were formed iilf the exaotest 
proportion; his shoulders were broad and brawny, 
but yet his arms hung so easily, that he had all^ 
the symptoms of strength without thedeast clum- 
siness. His hair was of a nut-brown colour, and 
was displayed in wanton ringlets down his Imck; 
his forehead was high, his eyes dark, and aa 
full of sweetness as of fire ; his nose a little in- 
clined to the Boman ; his teeth white and oven , 
his lips full, red, and soft ; his beard was only 
rough on his chin and upper lip; but bis cheeks, 
in which his blood glowed, were overspread with 
a thick down ; his countenance had a tendetnass 
joined with a sensibility inexpressible. Add to 
this the most perfect neatness in his dress, and 
an air which, to those who ha\o not seen many 
noblemen, would give an idea of nobility. 

Such was the person who now appeared before 
the lady. She viewed him some time in silence, 
and twice or thrice before she spdkro changed 
lier mind as to the manner in which she should 
begin. At length she said to him, * Joseph, 1 
am sorry to hear such complaints against yop : * 
1 am told you behave so rudely to maids, that 
they cannot do their business in quiet ; I mean 
tljose who are not wicked enough to hearken tb 
your solicitations. As to others, they may, per- 
haps, not call you rude; for there are wicked 
sluts who make one ashamed of one’s own sex, 
and are as ready to admit any nauseous fami- 
liarity as fellows to offer it; nay, there are such 
in my family, but they Aall not sti^' in it; tbat 
impudent trollop who is with child by you is 
discharged by this time.* 

As a person who is struck through the heart 
with a thunderbolt looks extremely surprised, 
—nay, and perhaps is so too,— thus the poor 
Joseph received the false accusation of his mis- 
tress; he blushefi and looked confounded, which 
she misinterpreted to be symptoms of bis guilt, 
and thus went on : 

* Come hither, Joseph i another mistress might 
discard you for these offences ; but 1 have a com- 
passion for your youth, and if 1 could be certain 
yon would bn no more gpiilty — Consider, child,* 
laying her hand carelessly upon his, *yott are a 
handsome young fellow, and might do better; 
yon might make your fortune.’— ‘Medem,’ said 
Joseph, * I do assure your ladyship 1 don’t know 
whether any maid in the honae is man or woman.” 
— *Ofie! Joseph,* answered the lady, ” don't oom- 
mit another crime In denying the truth. X could 
pardon the first;* but I hate a liar.*— ‘Madam,’ 
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criei Joieph, 1 hope your ladydiip will not be 
offended at my asserting my innooenoe ; for» by 
that is sacred, 1 have never offered more than 
kissiDg.*** Kissing!' said the lady with great 
discomposure of countenance, and more redness 
, in her cheeks than anger in her eyes; ^do you 
call that no crime ? Kissing, Joseph, is as a pro- 
logue to a play. Can 1 believe a young fellow 
of your age and complexion will be content with 
kissing? No, Joseph, there is no woman who 
grants that^ut will grant more ; and I am deceived 
greatly in you if you would not put her closely 
to it. What would you think, Joseph, if I ad- 
mitted y^u to kiss mo?’ Joseph replied he 
would sooner die than have any such thought 
*And yet, Joseph,' returned she, * ladies have 
admitted their footmen to such familiarities ; and 
footmen, I confess to you, much less deserving 
them; fellows without half your channs, — ^for 
such might almost excuse the crime. Tell me 
therefore, Joseph, if 1 should admit you to such 
freedom, what would you think of me ? — tell me 
freely.’ — * Madam,’ said Joseph, * I should think 
your ladyship condescended a great deal below 
yourself.’ — *Pugh!’ said she; *that I am to 
answer to myself : but would not you insist on 
more ? Would you be contented witli a kiss ? 
Would not your inclinations be all on fire rather 
by such a favour ? ’ — * Madam,’ said Joseph, * if 
they were, 1 hope 1 should be able to control 
them, without suffering them to get the better of 
. my virtue.’ You have heard, reader, points talk 
of the statue of Surprise ; you have hoard like- 
wise, or else you have heard vory little, how | 
surprise made one of the sons of Croosus speak, 
though be was dumb. You have seen the faces ! 
in the eighteen-penny gallery, when, through the 
trap-door, to soft or no music, Mr. Eridgwater, I 
Mr. William Mills, or some otW of ghostly aj)- I 
pearauco, hath ascended, with a face all pale I 
with powder, and a shirt all bloody with rib- 
bands ; — ^blt from none of these, nor from Phidias 
or Praxiteles, if they should return to life — ^no, 
not from the inimitable pencil of my friend 
Hogarth, could you receive such an idea of sur- 
prise as would have entered in at your uyob had 
they beheld the Lady Sooby when those last 
words issued out from the lips of Joseph. * Your 
virtue ! ’ said the lady, recovering after a silence 
of two minutes ; ^ 1 shall never survive it. Your 
virtue I — intolerable confidence! Have you the 
assurance to pretend that, when a lady demeans 
herself to throw aside the rules of decency, in 
order to honour you with the highest favour in 
her power, your virtue should resist her inclina- 
tion ? — that, when she had conquered her own 
virtue, she should find an obstruction in yours?* 
Madam,' said Joseph, *1 can’t see why her 
having no virtue should be a reason against my 
having any ; or why, because 1 am a man, or 
because 1 am poor, my virtue must bo subser- 
vient to her pleasures.'—' 1 am out of patience,' 
cries the lady: 'did ever mortal hear of a man's 


virtue? Did ever the greatest or the gravest 
men pretend to any of this kind? Will magis- 
trates who punish lewdnosa, or parsons who 
preach against it, make any scruple of commit- 
ting it? And can a boy, a stripling, have the 
confidence to talk of his virtue?’— ' Madam,’ 
says Joseph, ' that boy is the brother of Pamela, 
and would be ashamed that the chastity of his 
family, which is preserved in her, should be 
stained in him. If there are such men as your 
ladyship mentions, 1 am sorry for it; and I wish 
they had an opportunity of reading over those 
letters which my father hath sent me of my sister 
Pamela’s; nor do 1 doubt but such an example 
would amend them.’ — ' You impudent villain ! ’ 
cries the lady in a rage, 'do you insult me witli 
the follies of my relation, who hath exposed him- 
self all over the country upon your sister’s ac- 
count? — a little vixen, whom 1 have always 
wondered my late Lady Booby ever kept in ber 
house! Sirrah ! get out of my sight, and prepare 
to set out this night; for 1 will order you your 
wages immediately, and you shall be btrip[)cd 
and turned away.’ — 'Madam,’ says Joseph, ‘1 
am sorry I have offended your ladyship ; I am 
sure 1 never intended it.’ — 'Yes, sirrah,’ cries 
she, 'you have had the vanity to misconstrue 
the little innocent freedom 1 took, in order to try 
whether what I had heard was true. O’ my con- 
science, you have had the assurance to imagiiut 
I was fond of you myself.’ Joseph answered, he 
had only spoke out of tenderness to bis virtue ,* 
at which words she flew into a violent passion, 
and, refusing to hoar more, ordered him instantly 
to leave the room. 

He was no sooner gone than she burst forth 
into the following exclamation : — ' Whitlier doth 
this violent passion hurry us ! What meannesses 
do we submit to from its impulse ! Wisely we 
resist its first and least approaches; foi it is 
then only we can assure ourselves the victory. 
No woman could over safely say. So far only 
will I go. Have I not exposed myself to the 
refusal of my footman ? 1 cannot bear the reflec- 
tion.’ Upon which she applied herself to the 
bell, and rung it with infinite more violence than 
was necessary,— the faithful Slipslop ^^euded 
near at hand : to say the truth, she had conceived 
a suspicion at her last interview with her mis- 
tress, and had waited ever since in the ante- 
chamber, having carefully applied her earsato 
the keyhole during tne whole time that the pfre- 
cediug conversation passed between Joseph and 
the lady. 

CHAPTER IX. 

What passed between the lady and Mrs. Slipslop ^ 
in which we prophesy ikere are some strokes 
which every one will not truly comprehend at 
the first reading. 

' SuPBLOF,’ said the lady, ' 1 find too much rea- 
son to believe all thou hast told me of this 
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wicked Joseph ; 1 have determined to part with 
him instantly; so go you to the steward, and 
bid him pay him his wages.’ Slipslop, who had 
preserved hitherto a distance to her lady— rather 
out of necessity than inclination— and who 
thought the knowledge of this secret had thrown 
down all difatinotion between them, answered 
ber mistress very pertly— * She wished she 
knew her own mind ; and that she was certain 
she would call her back again before she was 
got half-way down stairs.* The lady replied, she 
had taken a resolution, and was resolved to keep 
it. * 1 am sorry for it,* cries Slipslop ; * and if 1 
had known you would have punished the poor 
lad so severely, you should never have heard a 
particle of the matter. Here*s a fuss indeed about 
nothing I*— ‘Nothing!* returned my lady; ‘do 
you think I will countenance lewdness in my 
house ? ’ — * If you will turn away every footman,* 
said Slipslop, ‘ that is a lover of the sport, you 
must soon open the coach-door yourself, or got a 
sot of mophrodites to wait upon you , and 1 am 
sure I hated the sight of them oven singing in an 
opera.*—* Do as I bid you,’ says my lady, ‘ and 
don’t shock my ears with your beastly language.’ 
— * Marry come up,* cries Slipslop, * people's ears 
are sometimes the nicest part about them.* 

The lady, who began to admire the now style 
in which her waiting-gentlewoman delivered 
herself, and by the conclusion of her speech sus- 
pected somewhat of the truth, called her back, 
and desired to know what she meant by the 
extraordinary degree of freedom in which she 
thought proper to indulge her tongue. * Free- 
dom ! * says blipslop ; * I don’t know what you 
call freedom, madam; servants have tongues as 
well as their mistresses.* — * Yes, and saucy ones 
too,’ answered the lady; ‘but 1 assure you 1 
shall bear no such impertinence.* — ‘liuperti- 
nonce! 1 don*t know that I am impertinent,* says 
biipslop. — ‘ Yes, indeed you are,* cries my lady ; 

‘ and unless you mend your manners, this house 
is no place for you.* — ‘ Manners ! ’ cries Slipslop ; 
‘1 never was thought to want manners nor 
modesty neither ; and for places, there are more 
places than one; and 1 know what I know.’— 
do you bow, mistress?* answered the 
lady. — ‘ I am not obliged to tell everybody,* says 
Blipslop, * any more than 1 am obliged to keep it 
a secret.’—* I desire you will provide yourself,’ 
gLUBwered tho lady. — * With all my heart,* replied 
Jhe waiting-gentlewoman; and so departed in a 
passion, and slapped the door after her. 

The lady too plainly perceived that her 
waiting-gentlewoman knew more than she would 
willingly have had her acquainted with ; and^ 
1 his she imputed to Joseph’s having discovered 
to her what passed at (he first interview. This 
therefore blew up hor rage against him, and 
fyiofinnod her in a resolution of parting with 
him. 

' But the dlsmlssiug Mrs. Slipslop was a point 
not so easily to bo resolved upon. She had the 


utmost tenderness for her reputation, as she 
knew on that depended many of the most valu- % 
able blessings of life ; particularly cards, makiifl|; * 
curtsies in public places, and, above all, the plea- 
sure of demolishing the reputation of others, iu 
which innocent amusement she had an extra-^ j 
ordinary delight. She therefore determined to* 
submit to any insult from a servant, rather than 
run a risk of losing the title to so many great 
privileges. 

She therefore sent for her etewsrd, Mr. Peter 
Pounce, and ordered him to pay Joseph his 
wages, to strip off his livery, and turn him ottt 
of the house that evening. 

She then called Slipslop np, and, after refresh* 
ing her spirits with a small, cordial, which she 
kept in her closet, she began in the following 
manner: — 

‘ Slipslop, why will you, who know my pas- 
sionate temper, attempt to provoke me by your 
answers? 1 am convinced you are an honest 
servant, and should be very unwilling to part with 
yon. I believe, likewise, you have ^und me on 
indulgent mistress on many occasions, and have 
as little reason on your side to desire a change, 

1 can’t help being surprised, therefore, that you 
will take the surest method to offend me— 1 
mean, repeating my words, which you know 1 
have always detested.* 

The prudent waiting-gentlewoman had duly 
weighed the whole matter, and found, on mature 
deliberation, that a good place in possession was 
better than one in expectation. As she found* 
her mistress, therefore, inclined to relent, she 
thought proper also to put on- some small oou- 
dosoensioD, which was as readily accepted ; and 
bo the affair was reconciled, all offences forgiven, 
and a present of a gown and petticoat made her, 
as an instance of hor lady’s future favour. 

She offered once or twice to speak in favour 
of J oseph, but found her lady’s heart so obdurate, ' 
that she prudently dropped all %ach efforts. 
She considered there were mure footmen in the 
house, and some as stout fellows, though not quite 
so handsome, as Joseph; besides^ the reader hath 
already seen her tender advances had not met 
with the encouragement she might have reason- 
ably expected. She thought she had thr^n 
away a great deal of sack and sweetmeats on an 
ungrateful rascal ; and, being a little inclined to 
the opinion of that female sect, who hold one 
I lusty young fellow to be nearly as good as 
I another lusty young follow, she at last gave up 
Joseph and his cause, and, with a triumph over 
her i>a8sion highly commendable, walked off 
with her present, and with great tranquillity paid 
a visit to a stone bottle, which is of sovereign 
use to a philosophioal temper. 

She left not her mistress so ea^. The poor 
lady could not reflect without agony that her 
dear reputation was in the power of her servants. 

All her comfort as to Joseph was, that she hoped 
he did not understand her meaning ; at least she 
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eould Bay for herself, she had not plaSnly es- 
preesed anything to him ; and ae to Mrs, SUpslop, 
I 8^ imagined she oould bribe her to seereoy. 

Bttt what hurt her most was, that in reality 
die had not bo entirely conquered her passion ; 
, . 'the little god lay lurking in her heart, though 
‘ ^ anger and disdain so hoodwinked her that she 
could not see him. She was a thousand times 
on the very brink of revoking the sentence she 
had passed against the poor youth. Love be- 
came his ad\ocate, and whispered many things 
in his favour. Honour likewise endeavoured 
to vindicate his crime, and pity to mitigate his 
punishment On the other side, pride and re- 
venge spoke as loudly against him. And thus 
the poor lady was tortured with perplexity, 
opposite passions distracting and tearing her 
mind different ways. 

So have 1 seen in the hall of Westminster, 
where Serjeant Bramble hath been retained on 
the right side, and Serjeant Puzzle on the left, 
the balance of opinion (so equal were their fees) 
alternately incline to either scale. Now Bramble 
throws in an argument, and Puzzle's scale strikes 
the beam ; again Bramble shares the like fate, 
overpowered by the weight of Puzzle. Here 
Bramble hits, there Puzzle strikes ; here one has 
you, there t'other has you, till at last all becomes 
one scene of confusion in the tortured miuds of 
the hearers: equal wagers are laid on the suc- 
cess; and neither judge nor jury can possibly 
make anything of the matter, all things are so 
•enveloped by the careful serjeants in doubt and 
obscurity. 

Or, as^it happens in the conscience, where 
honour and honesty pull one way, and a bribe 

and necessity another. If it was our present 

business only to make similes, we could produce 
many more to this purpose ; but a simile (as well 
as a word) to the wise. — We sball therefore see 
a litde after our hero, for whom the reader is 
doubtless in ffome pain. 

CHAPTER X. 

Joseph vsritee another letter; hie traneactinne with 
Mr, Peter Pounce.^ eic.^ with hie departure 
from Lady Booby, 

The disconsolate Joseph would not have had an 
understanding sufficient for the principal sub- 
ject of such a book as this, if he had any longer 
misunderstood the drift of liis mistress; and 
indeed, that he did not discern it sooner, the 
\ reader will be i>leased to impute to an unwilling- 
ness in him to discover what ho must condemn 
in her as a fault. Having therefore quitted her 
presence, he retii*ed into his own garret, and 
entered himself into an ejaculation on the 
'numberless calamitieB which attended beauty, 
and the misfortune it was to be handsomer 
than one's neighbours. 

Ho then sat down, and addressed himself to 
bis sbfter Pamela in the following words 


* Dbab 8isxbb Pamela, — Hoping you are well, 
what news have 1 to tell youl 0 Pamela! my 
mistress is fallen in love with me— that is, wliat 
great folks call falling in love, she has a mind 
to ruin me ; but I hope 1 shall have more resolu- 
tion and more grace than to part with my virtue 
to any lady upon earth. 

^Mr. Adams hath (^ten told me that chastity 
is as great a virtue in a man as in a woman. 
He says he never knew any more than his wife, 
and I shall endeavour to follow his example. 
Indeed, it is owing entirely to his excellent 
sermons and advice, together with your letters, 
that I have been able to resist a temptation 
which, he says, no man complies with but he 
repents in this world, or is damned for it in the 
next; and why should 1 trust to repentance on 
my deathbed, since I may die in xny sleep 
What fine things are good advice and good 
examples ! But 1 am glad she turned me out of 
the chamber as she did ; for I had once almost 
forgotten every word Parson Adams had ever 
said to me. 

* 1 don't doubt, dear sister, but yon will have 
grace to preserve your virtue against all trials ; 
and 1 beg you earnestly to prey 1 may be en- 
abled to preserve mine; for truly it is very 
severely attacked by more than one : but I hope 
1 shall copy your example, and that of Joseph 
my namesake, and maintain my virtue against 
all temptations.' 

Joseph had not finished his letter, when he was 
summoned down stairs by Mr. Peter Pounce to 
receive his wages ; for, besides that out of eight 
X^ounds a-yoar he allowed his father and mother 
four, he had been obliged, in order to furnish 
himself with musical instruments, to apply to 
the generosity of the aforesaid Peter, who. nii 
urgent occasions, used to advance the Bervtin!.s 
their wages, — not before they were due, bnt 
before they were payable^ — ^that is, perhaps, half- 
a-year after they were due, and this at the 
moderate premium of fifty per cent, or a little 
more: by which charitable methods, together 
with lending money to other people, and even to 
his own master and mistress, tlui luones^^^ian 
had, from nothing, in a few years amassed a 
small sum of twenty thousand pounds or there- 
abouts. 

Joseph having received his little remainder o(> 
wages, and having stripped off his livery, 
forced to borrow a frock and breeches of one of 
the servants (for he was so beloved in the family 
that they would all have lent him anything) ; 
and being told by Peter that he must not stay a 
moment longer in the house than was necessary 
to pack up his linen, which he easily did in a 
very narrow compass^ he took a melancholy 
leave of his fellow-servants, and set out at seven 
in the evening. 

He had proceeded the length of two or throe 
streets, before he absolutelv determined with 
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Mkoe, with whom he bad craoked many a merry 
bottle, ay, many a dozen, in his time. He then 
Remarked that all these things were oyer now, 
all past, and just as if they had never been ; 
and eonoludod with an excellent observation on 
the certainty of death, which his wife said was ’ 
indeed very true. A fellow now arrived at the 
same inn with two horses, one of which he was 
loading farther down into the country to meet 
his master; these he put into the stable, and 
came and took his place by Joseph’s side, who 
immediately know him to be the servant of a 
neighbouring gentleman, who used to visit at 
their ho^. 

This fellow was likewise forced in by the 
storm; for he had orders to go twenty miles 
farther that evening, and luckily on the same 
road which Joseph himself intended to take, 
fie therefore embraced this opportunity of com- 
plimenting his friend with his master’s horse 
(notwithstanding he had received express com- 
mands to the contrary), which was readily ac- 
cei>ted ; and so, after they had drunk a loving 
pot, and the storm was over, they set out 
together, 

I 

OHAPTEK XTI. 

Containinff many aw'prhing adventures trhich 
Joseph Andrews met with on the road^ scarce 
credible to those who have never travelled in a 
stage-coach. 

Notiiiwo remarkable happened on the road till 
their arrival at the inn to which the horses were 
ordered; whither they came about two in the 
morning. The moon then shone very bright; 
and Joseph, making his friend a present of a 
pint of wine, and thanking him for the favour of 
his horse, notwithstanding all entreaties to the 
contrary, proceeded on his journey on foot. 

He hadPnot gone above two miles, charmed 
with the hopes of shortly seeing his beloved 
Fanny, when he was met by two fellows in a 
narrow lane, and ordered to stand and deliver. 
Ue readily gave them all the money he had, 
which was somewhat less than two pounds; and 
told them he hoped they would bo so generous 
as to return him a few shillings, to defray his 
charges on his way home. 

One of the ruffians answered with an oath, 
*Yee, we’ll give you something presently; but 
first strip and be d— n’d to you.* — * Strips’ cried 
the other, *or 111 blow your brains to the devil.’ 
Joseph, remembering that he had borrowed his 
coat and breeches of a friend, and that he should 
be ashamed of making any excuse for not retum- 
' ing them, replied, he hoped they would not insist 
on his clothes, which were not worth much, but 
consider the coldness of the night *You are 
cold, are you, you rascal? ' said one of the rob- 
bers: *111 warm you with a vengeance;’ and, 
damning his eyes, snapped a pistol at his head ; 


which he had no sooner done than the other 
levelled a blow at him with his stick, which 
Joseph, who was expert at cudgel-playing, caught 
with his, and returned the favour so successfully 
on his adversary, that he laid him sprawling at 
his feet, and at the same instant received a blow 
from behind, with tlie butt end of a pistol, from 
the other viUain, which felled him to the ground, 
and totally deprived him of his senses. 

The thief who had been knocked down had 
now recovered himself; and both together fell to 
belabouring poor Joseph with their sticks, till 
they were convinced they Lad put an end to hie 
miserable being : they then stripped him entirely 
naked, threw him into a ditch, and departed with 
their booty. 

The poor wretch, who lay motionless a long 
time, just began to recover his senses as a stage- 
coach came by. The postilion, hearing a man’s 
groans, stopped Lis horses, and told the coachman 
ho was certain there was a dead man lying in 11 
ditch, for he heard him groan. *Go on, sirrali,' 
says the coachman ; * we are confounded late, and 
have no time to look after dead men.’ A lady, 
who heard what the postilion said, and likewise 
beard the groan, called eagerly to tho coachman 
to stop and sea what was the matter. Upon 
which he bid the postilion alight and look into 
the ditch. Ho did so, and returned, ^ That there 
was a man sitting upright, as naked as ever he 
was born.’ — * 0 J — sus ! ’ cried the lady ; * a naked 
man ! Dear coachman, drive on and leave him.' 
Upon this the gentlemen got out of the coach ; 
and Joseph bogged them to have mercy upon 
him, for that he had been robbed and ulin(»st 
, beaten to death. * Bobbed ! ’ cries an old gentle- 
man; *let us make all the haste imaginnbl'*. or 
wo shall be robbed too.’ A young man who be- 
longed to tlie law answered, * He wished they had 
passed by without taking any notice ; but Jiat 
now they might be proved to have been i^t in 
bis company : if he should die, they might be 
called to some account for his murder. Ue 
therefore thought it advisable to save the poor 
creature’s life, for their own sakes, if possible ; 
at least, if he died, to prevent the jury’s finding 
that they fled for it Ho was therefore (^pinion 
to take the man into the coach, and carry him to 
the next inn.* The lady insisted, *Tbat no 
should not come into the coacln That if they 
lifted him in, she would herself alight; for^lie 
had rather stay in that place to all eternity tj^au 
ride with a naked maa.’ The coachman objected, 
*That be could not suffer him to be taken in 
unless somebody would pay a shilling for his 
carriage the four miles.’ Which the two gentle- 
men refused to do. But tbe lawyer, who was 
afraid of some mischief happening to himself, if 
the wretch was left behind in that condition, 
saying no maa could be too cautious m these 
matters, and that he remembered very extraordi- 
nary cases in the books, threatened the coachman, 
and bid him deny «king him up at his peril ; tor 
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UAt, il he died, he should be indicted for his 
mardor; and if he lived, and brought an action 
against him, he would willingly take a brief in it. 
These words had a sensible effect on the coach- 
man, who was well acquainted with the person 
who spoke thorn ; and the old gentleman above 
mentioned, thinking the naked man would afford 
him frequent opportunities of showing his wit 
to the lady, offered to join with the company in 
giving a mug of beer for his fare; till, partly 
alarmed by the threats of the one, and partly by 
the promises of tho other, and being perhaps 
a little moved with compassion at the poor 
creature's condition, who stood bleeding and 
shivering with the cold, he at length agreed; 
and Joseph was now advancing to the ooacb, 
where, seeing the lady, who held the sticks of 
her fan before her oyes, he absolutely refused, 
miserable as he was, to enter, unless ho was 
fiiriiiBhed with sufflci^mt covering to prevent 
giving the least offence to decency, — so perfectly 
modest was this young man ; such mighty effects 
bad tlie spotleb!! example of tho amiable Pamela, 
and tbe excellout sermons of Mr. Adams, wrought 
upou him. 

Though there were several greatcoats about 
the coach, it was not easy to get over this diffi- 
culty which Joseph had stai tod. M he two gentle- 
men complained they wero cold, and could not 
spare a rag ; tho man of wit sa} ing, w ith a laugh, 
that charity began at homo , and the coachman, 
who had two greatcoats spread under him, re- 
fused to lend either, lest th(‘y should be made 
bloody ; the lady’s footman desired to be excused 
for the same reason, which tbe lady horself, not- 
withstanding her abhorrence of a naked man, 
approved: and it is more than probable poor 
Joseph, who obstinately adhered to his modest 
resolution, must have peiished, unlos'» the 
postilion (a lad who hath been since transported 
for^obbing a henroost) had voluntarily stripped 
off a greatcoat, bis only garment, at tho same 
timo swearing a great oath (for which he was ro- 
buked by the passengers), * U’hat he would rather 
ride in his shirt all his life than suffer a fellow- 
oreature to lie in so miserable a coudition.* 

JoMph, having put on the greatcoat, was 
lifted into the coach, which now proceeded on 
its journey. He declared himself almost dead 
with the cold, which gave the man of wit an 
occasion to ask the lady if she could not accom- 
T^date him with a dram. She answered, with 
some resentment, * She wondered at his asking 
her such a question ; but assured him she never 
tasted any such thing.* 

The lawyer was inquiring into the oircom- 
stanoes of the robbery, when the ooaoh stopped, 
and one of the ruffians, puttin'^f a pistol in, de- 
manded their money of the passengers, who 
readily gave it them ; and the lady in her fright 
delivered up a little silver bottle, of about a half- 
pint siae, which the rogue, clapping it to his 
mouth aud drinking her health, declared held 


some of the best .Nantes he had over tasted. 
This, the lady afterwards assured the company, 
was the mistake of hor maid, for that she had* 
ordered her to fill the bottle with Hungary- 
water. 

As soon as the fellows were departed, the > 
lawyer, who had, it seems, a case of pistols in 
the seat of the coach, informed the company 
that if it had been daylight, and he could have 
come at his pistols, he would not have submitted 
to tbe robbery. He likewise set f(^th that he 
had often met highwaymen when he travelled 
on horseback, but none ever durst attack him : 
concluding that, if he had not 'j(‘en u)pre afraid 
for tbe lady than for himBeli, ho should not have j 
now parted with his money so easily. | 

As wit is generally observed to love to reside ^ 
in empty pockets, so the gentleman whoso in- ( 
genuity we have above remarked, as soon as he 
had parted with his money, began to grow won- 
derfully facetious. He made frequent illusions 
to Adam and Lve, and said many excellent 
things on figs and fig-leaves, which per ao*-* 
gave more offence to Joseph tlian to any other 
in the company. 

Tho lawyer likewise made several very pretty 
jests without departing from his profession. He 
said, * If Joseph and the lady were alone, he 
would be more capable of luakiug a conveyance 
to her, as his affairs wero not fettered wiili any 
encumbrance ; he’d warrant he soon suflrTed a 
recovery by a writ of rnti*y, which was tho 
proper way to create heirs in tail ; that, for bn * 
own part, he would engage to make so firm a 
settlement in a coach, that .here should l>e no 
of an ejectment;’ with an inundation of 
tiio like gibberish, which he continued to vent 
till the coach arrived at an inn, where one ser- 
vant-maid only was up, in readiness to attend 
the coachman, and furnish him with cold moat 
and a dram, Joseph desired to alight, and that 
he might have a bed prepared for#iim, which 
the maid readily promised to periorm; aud, being 
a good-natnred wench, and not so squeamish as 
the lady had been, she clapped a large faggot on 
the fire, and, furnishing Joseph with a greatr 
coat belonging to one of the hosUerS) desired 
him to sit down and wum himself while she 
made his bed. The coachman in the meantime 
took an opportunity to call up a surgeon Who 
lived within a few doors, after which he re- 
minded his passengers how late they were, and, 
altet they had taken leave of Joseph, burned 
them off as fast as he could. 

The wench soon got Joseph to bed, and pro- 
mised to use her interest to borrow him a shirt ; 
but imagining, as die afterwards said, by his 
being so bloody, that he must be a dead map, 
she ran with all speed to hasten the surgeon, 
who was more than half dressed, app&ehenditog 
that the coach had been overturned, and some 
gentleman or lady hurt. As soon ae the wench 
had informed him at bis window that it Was a 
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poor foot-passenger who had been stripped of all I ones Mrs. Tow-wonse, *yOtt haye brought upon 


he had, and almost murdered, he chid her for 
disturbing him so early, sUpp^ off his clothes 
again, and very quietly returned to bed and to 
sleep. 

Aurora now beg^n to show her blooming 
cheeks over the hills, whilst ten millions of 
feathered songsters, in jocund chorus, repeated 
odes a thousand times sweeter than those of our 
laureate, and sung both the day and the song, 
when the' master of the inn, Mr. Tow-wouse, 
arose, and learning from his maid an account of 
the robbery, and the situation of his poor naked 
guest, 1^ shook his head and cried, ^ Good-lack- 
a-day ! * and then ordered the girl to carry him 
one of his own shirts. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse was just awake, and bad 
sti*etched out her ar^s in vain to fold her de- 
parted hubband, when the maid entered the 
room. ‘Who’s there? Betty?*— ‘Yes, madam.' 
— ‘ Where's your master ? ’ — ‘ He*s without, 
madam *, he hath sent me for a shirt to lend a 
poor naked man, who hath been robbed and 
murdered.’ — ‘ Touch one if you dare, you slut,’ 
said Mrs. Tow-wouso ; ‘ your master is a pretty 
sort of a man, to take in naked vagabonds, and 
clothe them with his own clothes. 1 shall have 
no tnich doings. If you offer to touch anything, 
I’ll throw the chamber-pot at your head. Go, 
send your master to me.* — * Yes, madam,* an- 
swered Betty. As soon as he came in, she thus 
began : ‘ What the devil do you mean by this, 
Mr. Tow-wouse ? Am I to buy shirts to lend to 
a set of scabby rascals? *— ‘My dear,’ said Mr. 
Tow-wouse, ‘ this is a poor wretch.* — ‘Yes,* says 
she, ‘ I know it is a poor wretch; but what the 
devil have we to do with poor wretches ? The 
law makes us provide for too many already. We 
shall have thirty or forty poor wretches in red 
coats shortly.* — ‘My dear,* cries Tow-wouse, 
*this man hath been robbed of all he hath.*— 
‘Well thtn,* says she, ‘where’s his money to 
pay his reckoning? Why doth not such a fellow 
go to an alehouse ? I shall send him packing as 
soon as I am up, I assure you.*—* My dear,* said 
he, ‘ common charity won’t suffer you to do that’ 
— * Common charity, a f— 1 1 ’ says she ; ‘common 
charity teaches us to provide for ourselves and 
our families ; and I and mine won’t be rained by 
your charity, I assure you.’ — ‘Well,’ says he, 
*my dear, do as you will, when you are up ; you 
know I never contradict you.*— ‘No,’ says she; 
‘if the devil was to contradict me, I would tnake 
the house too hot to hold him.* ^ 

With such-like discourses they consumed near 
half an hour, whilst Betty provided a shirt from 
the hostler, who was one of her sweethearts, and 
put it on poor J oseph. The surgeon had likewise 
at last visited him, and washed and dressed his 
wounds, and was now come to acquaint Mr. 
Tow-wouse that his guest was in such eztteme 
danger of his life, that he eoaree saw any hopes 
of his feoovery, ‘ Hero’s a pretty kettle of fish,* 


ns 1 We are like to have a funeral at our own 
expense.* Tow-wouse (who, notwithstanding his 
charity, would have given his vote as freely as 
ever he did at an election, that any other house 
in the kingdom should have quiet poBsession of 
his guest) answered, ‘ My dear, I am not to blame ; 
he was brought hither by the stage-coach, and 
Betty had put him to bed before 1 was stirring.* 
— ‘ ril Betty her,* says she.- At which, with half 
her garments on, the other half under her arm, 
she sallied out in quest of the unfortunate Betty, 
whilst Tow-wouse and the surgeon went to pay 
a visit to poor Joseph, and Inquire into the oir- 
cumstanoea of this melancholy affair. 


OHAPTEB XIII. 

What happened to Joseph during Ms aichieis at 
the inn, with the curiow discourse between 
him and Mr, BarnaJbas^ the parson of Hie 
parisli. 

As soon as Joseph had communicated a par- 
ticular history of the robbery, together with a 
short account of himself and bis intended 
journey, he asked the surgeon if he apprehended 
him to \)6 in any danger: to which the surgeon 
very honestly answered, ‘ Ho feared he was ; for 
that his pulse was very exalted and feverish, 
and if bis fever should prove more than symp- 
tomatic, it would be imposbible to save him.* 
Joseph, fetching a deep sigh, cried, ‘Poor Fanny, 
I would I could have lived to see thee 1 but 
God’s will be done.’ 

The surgeon then advised him, if he had any 
worldly affairs to settle, that he would do it ae 
soon as possiblo ; for, though he hoped li« might 
recover, yet he thought himself obli(,od to ac- 
quaint him he was in great danger ; and if the 
malign concoction of his humours should cause 
a BUBcitation of his fever, bo might soon grow 
delirious and incapable to make his wiU. Joseidi 
answered, ‘ That it was impossible for any crea- 
ture in the universe to be in a poorer condition 
than himself ; for since the robbery he I^nd not 
one thing of any kind whatever which he could 
call his own.* ‘I had,’ said he, ‘a poor little 
piece of gold, which they took away, that would 
have been a comfort to me in all my afflictiofls , 
but surely, Fanny, I want nothing to remihd 
me of thee. I have thy dear image in my heart, 
and no villain can ever tear it thence.’ 

Joseph desired paper and pens to write a letter, 
but they were refused him ; and he was advised 
to use all his mideavours to compose himself. 
They then l6ft*him; and Mr. Tow-wouse sent 
to a oleigyman to come and administer his good 
offices to the soul of poor Joseph, slnoe the sur- 
geon despaired of making any suoeessf al applica- 
tions to his body. 

Mr. Barnabas (for that was the elefgyman’a 
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Mime) ceme as soon as sent for, and, haTliig 
first drank a dish of tea with the landlady, and 
afterwards a bowl of punch with the landlord, 
he walked up to the room where Joseph lay $ but 
finding him asleep, returned to take the other 
sneaker ; which, when he had finished, he again 
crept softly up to the chamber-door, and, having 
opened it, heard the sick man talking to himself 
in the following manner:— 

*0 most adorable Pamela! most ▼irtuous 
sister 1 whose example could alone enable me 
to withstand all the temptations of riches and 
beauty, and to preserve my virtue pure and 
chaste for the arms of my dear Fanny, if it had 
pleased Heaven that 1 should ever have come 
unto them. What riches, or honours, or plea- 
sures, can make us amends for the loss of inno- 
cence? Doth not that alone afford us more ; 
consolation than all worldly acquisitions ? 
What but innocence and virtue could give any 
comfort to such a miserable wretch as 1 am? 
Yet these can make mo prefer this sick and 
painful bod to all the pleasures I should have 
found in my lady^s. These can make me face : 
death without fear ; and though 1 love my 
Fanny more than ever man loved a woman, these 
can teach me to resign myself to the divine will 
without repining. O, thou delightful charming 
creature! if Heaven bad indulged thee to my 
arms, the poorest, humblest state would have 
been a paradise; 1 could have lived with thee 
in the lowest cottage without onvying the 
palaces, the dainties, or the fiches of any man 
breathing. But I must leave thee, leave thee 
for ever, my dearest angel ! I must .think of 
another world ; and I heartily pray thou mayest 
moot comfort in this.* — Barnabas thought ho had j 
hoard enough ; so down stairs he Vent, and told j 
Tow-wouse he could do his guest no service, 
for that he was very light-headed, and had 
uttered nothing but a rhapsody of nonsense all 
the tluio ho stayed in the room. 

The surgeon returned in the afternoon, and 
found his patient in a higher fever, as he said, 
than when he left him, though not deliiious ; for, 
notwitiistanding Mr. Barnabas's opinion, he had 
not been once out of his senses since his arrival 
at the iSb. 

Mr. Barnabas was again sent for, and with 
much difficulty prevailed on to make another 
vis^t. As soon as he entered the room, he told 
Joseph, * He was come to pray by him, and to 
prepare him for another world : in the first place, 
therefore, he hoped he had repented of all his 
BinB.’--Jo8oph answered, ^ He hoped he had; but 
there was one thing which he knew not whether 
he should call a sin; if it was, he feared he 
should die in the commission of it ; and that wts, 
the regret of parting with a yonng woman whom 
he loved as tenderly as he did his heartHitringB.’ 
-^-Barnabas bade him be assured *tbat any 
repining at the divine will was one of the 
greatest sins he could commit ; that he ought to 


forget all carnal affections, and think of better 
things.*— Joseph said, ^That neither in this 
world nor the next he could forget hie Fanny ; ^ 
and that the though!^ however grievous, of 
parting with her for ever, was not half so tor- 
menting as the fear of what she would suffer 
when she knew hie misfortune.’— Barnabas said, 
‘That such fears argued a diffidence and de^ 
spondence very criminal; that he most divest 
himself of all human passions, and fix his heart 
above.*-^oseph answered, *That w^ what he 
desired to do, and should be obliged to hfm if he 
would enable him to accomplish it. — Bamabae 
replied, ‘ That must be done by grace.’— Joseph 
besought him to discover how he might tttain it. 
—Barnabas answered, ‘By prayer and faith.* 
He then questioned him concerning his forgive- 
ness of the thieves. Joseph answered, ‘He 
feared that was more than he could do ; for 
nothing would give him more pleasure than 
to hear they were taken.*— * That,* cri^ Bar- 
nabas, ‘is for tho sake of justice.*— ‘Yes,* said 
Joseph ; ‘but if 1 was to meet them again, I am 
afraid 1 should attack them, and kill them too, 
if 1 could.* — ‘Doubtless,* answered Barnabas, 

‘ it is lawful to kill a thief ; but can you say you 
forgive them as a Christian ought?* Joseph 
desired to know what that forgiveness was. 
‘That is,* answered Barnabas, ‘to forgive them 
as — as — it is to forgive them as — in 'short, it is 
to forgive them as a Christian.*— Josepli replied, 
‘He forgave them as much as he could.*— ‘ ,Well, 
well,* said Bamahas, ‘that will do.* He then 
demanded of him, ‘ If he remembered any more 
sins unrepentod of; and if be did, he desired 
him to make haste and repent of them as fast as 
Lo could, that they might repeat over a few 
prayers together.*— Joseph answered, * He could 
not recollect any great crimes he had been guilty 
of, and that those he had committed he was 
sincerely sorry for.* Barnabas said that was 
enough, and then proceeded to prayy with all 
the expedition he was master of, some company 
then waiting for him below in tho parlour, where 
I the ingredients for punch were all in readiness ; 
but no one would squeeze tho oranges till he 
came. 

Joseph complained he was diy, and desired a 
little tea; which Barnabas reported to Mrs. 
Tow-wouse, who answered, ‘She had just done 
drinking it, and could not be slopping all day;* 
but ordered Betty to oorry him, up some small 
beer. 

Betty obeyed her mistress’s command; ba| 
Joseph, as soon as he had tasted it, said he 
feared it would increase his fever, and that he 
longed very much for tea; to which the good* 
uatured Betty answered, ha should have tea if 
there was any in tho land. She accordingly 
went and bought him some henelf, and attended 
him with it; where we will leave her and Joteph 
together for some time, to entertain tbs reader 
with other matters. 
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OHAPTISB XIV. 

*■ Bevag ver^ fvll ofadvmt/u/ret which 8uccu4td each 
other at the im. 

It vinu^now the dusk of the erening, when a 
grave person rode into the inn, and, committing 
his horse to the hostler, went directly into the 
kitchen, and, having called for a pipe of tobacco, 
took his place by the fireside, where several 
other perseps wore likewise assembled. 

The discourse ran altogether on the robbery 
which was committed the night before, and on 
the poor wretch who lay above in the dreadful 
condition in which we have already seen him. 
Mrs. Tow-wouse said, * She wondered what the 
devil Tom Whipwell meant by bringing such 
guests to her house, when there were so many 
aleliouses on the road proper for their reception. 
But she assured him, if he died, tlie parish should 
be at t||6 expense of the funeral.* She added, 

* Nothing would serve the fellow's turn but tea, 
she would assure him.’ Betty, who was just 
returned from her charitable office, answered, 
slie believed he was a gentleman, for she never 
saw a finer skin in her life. * Pox on his skin ! * 
replied Hrs. Tow-wouse; suppose that is all 
we are like to have for the reckoning. I desire 
no such gentlemen should ever call at the 
Dragon* (which it seems was the sign of the 
inn). 

The gentleman lately arrived discovered a 
great deal of emotion at the distress of this poor 
creature, whom he observed to be fallen not into 
the most compassionate hands* And indeed, if 
Mrs. Tow-wouse had given no utterance to the 
sweetness of her temper, nature had taken such 
pains in her countenance, that Hogarth himself 
never gave more expression to a picture. 

Her person was short, thin, and crooked. Her 
forehead projected in the middle, and thence 
descended in a declivity to the top of her nose, 
which was^harp and red, and would have hung 
over her lips had not nature turned up the end 
of it. Her lips were two bits of skin, which, 
whenever she spoke, she drew together in a 
purse. Her chin was peaked; and at the upper 
end of that skin, which composed her cheeks, 
stood two bones, that almost hid a pair of small 
red eyes. Add to this a voice most wonderfully 
atlapted to the sentimouts it was to convey, being 
both loud and hoarse. 

It is not easy to say whether the gentleman 
had conceived a greater dislike for his landlady 
or compassion for her unhappy guest. He in- 
quired very earnestry’of the surgeon, who was 
now come into the kitchen, whether he had any 
hopes of his recovery ? He begged him to use 
all possible means towards it, telling him '•it was 
tlio dul^ of men of all professions to apply their 
skill gratis for the relief of the poor and neces- 
sitous.*— Tke surgeon answered , ' He should take 
proper care ; but he defied all the surgebna in 
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London to do him any good.*-~* Pray, dr,* said 
the gentleman, * what are his wounds?*— ^ Why, 
do you know anything of wounds?* says ths 
surgeon (winking upon Mrs. Tow-wouse). — *6ir, 

1 have a small smattering in surgery,* answered 
the gentleman. — *A smattering — ho, ho, ho!* 
said the surgeon; *1 believe it is a smattering 
indeed.* 

The company were all attentive, expecting to 
hear the doctor, who was what they call a dry 
fellow, expose the gentleman. 

He began, therefore, with an air of triumph: 

• I suppose, sir, you have travelled ?’—* No, 
really, sir,* said the gentleman. — ^Hol then you 
have practised in the hospitals, perhaps ? *— * No, 
sir.* — ‘Hum! not that neither! Whence, sir, 
then, if 1 may be so bold to inquire, have you 
got your knowledge in surgery?* — ‘Sir,* an- 
swered the gentleman, ‘I do not pretend to 
much ; but the little 1 Imow I have from books.* 
— * Books ! ’ cries the doctor. ‘ What, I suppose 
you have — you have read Galen and Hippo- 
crates ? * — ‘ No, sir,* said the gentleman. — ‘ How I 
you understand surgery,* answers the doctor, 
‘and not read Galen and Hippocrates?* — ‘Sir,* 
cries the other, ‘ 1 believe there are many sur- 
geons who have never read these authors.* — ‘1 
believe so too,* says the doctor, ‘more shame for 
them ; but, thanks to my education, J have them 
by heart, and very seldom go without them both 
in my pocket*—* They are pretty large books,* 
said the gentleman. — ‘Ay,* said the doctor, ‘1 
believe I know how large they are better than 
you.* (At which he fell a^ winking, and the 
whole company burst into a laugh.) 

The doctor, pursuing bis triumph, asked the 
gentleman, ‘ If ho did not understand physio as 
well as surgery.* — ‘ Bather better,* answered the 
gentleman. — ‘ Ay, like enough,' oiies the doctor, 
with a wink. ‘Why, I know a little of physic 
too.* — ‘ I wish 1 knew half so much,* said Tow- 
wouse, ‘ I’d never wear an apron again.*—* V^liy, 
I believe, landlord,* cries the doctor, ‘there are 
few men, though 1 say it, within twelve miles of 
the place, that handle a fever bettor. — Fen«ef*te 
accurrite morbo : that is my method. 1 suppose, 
brother, you understand Latin f' — ‘ A little/ says 
the gentleman.—* Ay, and Greek now, IT war- 
rant you ? — Ton da^omibominos polufioshoio that* 
astet. But 1 have almost forgot these things : 1 
could have repeated Homer by heart once.*— 
‘1 fags! the gentleman has caught a traitor,' 
says Mrs. Tow-wouse; at which they all fel^a 
laughing. . 

The gentleman, who bad not the least affection 
for joking, very contentedly suffered the doctor 
to enjoy his victory, which he did with no small 
satisfaction; and, having sufficiently sounded 
bis depth, told him, ‘ He was thoroughly con- 
vinced of his great learning and abilities, and 
that be would be obliged to him if he would let 
him know his opinion of hie patient’s case above 
stairs.*— ‘ Sir,* says the doctor, ‘his case is that 
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of a dead man. The contusion on his head has 
perforated the internal membrane of the occiput, 
and divellioated that radical small minute in- 
visible nerve which coheres to the pehdoranium ; 
and this was attended with a fever at first symp- 
tuinatio, then pneumatic; and he is at length 
grown doliriuus, or delirious, as the vulgar ox- 
pVf 88 it.* 

lie Avas proceeding in this learned manner, 
when a mighty noise interrupted him. Some 
young fellows in the neighbourhood had taken 
jue of the thieves, and were bringing him into 
the inn. Betty ran up stairs with this news to 
Joseph, who begged they might search for a 
hillo piece of broken gold, which had a riband 
hed to it, and which he could swear to amongst 
all the hoards of the richest men in the uni- 
verse. 

Notwithstanding the fellow’s persistiugin his 
innocence, the mob were very busy in searching 
him, and presently, among other thingf*, pullod 
out the pieoe of gold just mentioned; which 
Betty no sooner saw than she laid violent hands 
on it, and convoyed it up to Johopb, who received 
it with raptures of joy, and, hugging it in his 
bo^om, declared he could now die contented. 

Within a few miunies afterwards came in some 
other follows, with a bundle which they had 
found in a ditcli, and which was indeed the 
clothes which had been stripped off from Joseph, 
and the other things they had taken from him. 

The gentleman no sooner saw the coat than he 
declaied he know the livery ; and, if it had been 
taken from the poor creature abovo stab's, desired 
be might see him, for that he was very well 
ar(iuaintod with the family to whom that livery 
bi ion god. 

ti.e vas accordingly conducted up by Betty; 
but what, reader, was the surprise on both sides, 
when ho saw Joseph was the person in bed, and 
when Joseph discovered the face of his good 
fiioud Mr. Abraham Adams! 

It would be impertinent to insert a discourse 
which chiefly turned on the relation of matters 
already well known to the reader; for os soon 
ub the curate had satisfied Joseph concerning the 
Xiui feet health of liis Fanny, he was on his side 
very in^ibitivo into all the particulars which 
had produced this unfortunate accident 
To return, therefore, to the kitchen, where a 
great variety of company were now assembled 
iroifi all the rooms of tho house, as well as Uio 
neighbourhood ; so much delight do men take in 
contemplating tho countenance of a thiof. 

Mr. Tow-woube began to rub his hands with 
picaburo at seeing so large an assembly; who 
would, he hoped, shortly adjourn into several 
apartments, in order to discourse over the rob- 
bery, and drink a health to all henest men. But 
Mrs. Tow-wouse, whose misfortune it was com- 
monly to see things a UtUe perversely, began to 
rail at those wJio brought the fellow into her 
house ; telling her husband, ^ They were very 


likely to thrive who kept a house of entertaiiK 
ment for beggars and thieves.* 

The mob had now finished their ■ear^'h, and ^ 
could find nothing about the captive likely to 
prove any evidence ; for as to the clothes, though 
the mob were very well satisfied with that proof, 
yet, as the surgeon observed, they could not con- 
vict him, because they were not found in his 
custody; to which Barnabas agreed, and added 
that these were &ona tpaototo, and belonged to 
the lord of the manor. 

‘ How,* says the surgeon, * do you^say tnese 
goods belong to the lord of the manor?*— I 
do,' cried Barnabas. — ^Theu 1 deny it,’ says the 
burgeon: * what can the lord of tho mawor have 
to do in the case ? Will any one attempt to per- 
buade me that what a man finds is not his own?^ 
— * 1 havo heard,' says an old fellow in the comer, 

* Jubtice Wiseone say, that if every man had his 
light, whatever is found belongs to the king of 
Loudon ’ — * That may be true,* says Barnabas, 
in borne sense ; for tho law makes a difference 
between things stolon and things found ; for a 
thing may be stolon that is never found, and a 
thing may be found that never was stolen: Now, 
goods that are both stolen and found are waviata; 
and they belong to the lord of the uianor.*— * So 
the lord of the manor is the receiver of stolen 
goods,’ says the doctor; at which there was au 
universal laugli, being first begun by himself. 

While the prisoner, by perbibting in hi^ inno- 
cence, had almost (as there was no evidence 
against him) bi ought over Biiinabas, the surgeon, 
Tow-wouse, and soveiul others to his side, Betty 
informed them that they had overlooked a little 
piece gold, which she had carried np to the 
man iu bed, and which he offered to swear to 
amongst a million, ay, amongst ten thousand. 
This immediately turned the scale against the 
prisoner, and every one now concluded him 
guilty. It was resolved, therefore, to keep him 
secured that night, and early in the morning to 
carry him before a justice. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Shoioing how Mrs. Tow-wouse was a liitU moUifiedf 
and how ojfficious Mt\ Barnabas and the ntr^ 
goon were to prosecute the ihitf; with a disser- 
tation accounting for their teal^ and that q; 
vinny othtr persons not mentioned in thie 
history. 

Beity told her mistress she believed the man in 
bed was a gro 9 .ter man than they took him for; 
for, besides the extreme whiteness of his skin, 
and tho softness of his hands, she observed a 
vciy great familiarity between the gentleman 
and him ; and added, she was certain they were 
intimate acquaintance, if not rdations. ^ 

This somewhat ab^d the severity or Kts. 
Tow-wouse's oounteDanoe. She said, ‘Ood 
forbid she should not discharge the duty of a 
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Christian, since the poor gentleman was bronght 
to her house. She had a natural antipathy to 
.▼agabouds, but could pity the misfortunes of a 
ubristian as soon as another.’ Tow-wouse said, 

* If the traveller be a gentleman, though he hath 
, no money about him now, we shall most likely 
be paid* hereafter; so you may begin to score 
whenever you will.’ — Mrs. Tow-wouse answered, 

^ Hold your simple tongue, and don’t instruct mo 
in my business. • I am sure I am sorry for the 
gentleman’s misfortune with all my heart ; and 
1 hope the ^^llain who hath used him so barbar- 
ously will be hanged. Betty, go see what he 
wants. God forbid he should want anything in 
my house! ’ 

Barnabas and the surgeon went up to Joseph 
to satisfy themselves couceming the piece of 
gold; Joseph was with difficulty prevailed upon 
to show it them, but would by no entreaties be 
brought to deliver it out of his own possession. 
He, however, attested this to be the same which 
had been taken from him, and Betty was ready 
to swear to the finding it on the thief. 

The only difficulty that remained was, how to 
produce this gold before the justice: for as to 
carrying Joseph himself, it seemed impossible; 
nor was there any great likelihood of obtaining 
it from him, for ho had fastened it with a^baiid 
to his arm, and solemnly vowed that nothing 
but irresistible force should ever separate them; 
in which resolution Mr. Adams, clenching a fist 
rather less than the knuckle of an ox, declared 
he would support him. 

A dispute arose on this occasion concerning 
evidence not very necessary to be related here; 
after which the surgeon dressed Mr. Joseph’s 
head, still persisting in the imminent danger in 
which his patient then lay, but concluding, with 
a very important look, * That he began to have 
bomo hopes; that he should send him a sanative 
soporiferous draught, and would see him in the ! 
morning.’ After which Barnabas and he de- 
parted, aift left Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams 
togetlier. 

Adams informed Joseph of the occasion of 
this journey which ho was making to Loudon, 
namely, to publish three volumes of sermons; 
being encouraged, as he said, by an advertise- 
ment lately set forth by the society of book- 
sellers, who proposed to purchase any copies 
offered to them, at a price to be settled by two 
persons. But though he imagined he should get 
a considerable sum of money on this occasion, 
which bis family wore in urgent need of, ho pro- 
tested he would not leave Joseph in his present 
condition. Finally, he told him, * He had nine 
shillings and threepence halfpenny in his pocket, 
which he was welcome to use as he pleased.’ 

This goodnebs of Parson Adams brought tears 
into Joseph’s eyes ; he declared, * He had now a 
second reason to desire life, that he might show 
Lis gratitude to such a friend.’ Adams bade him 
be cheerful ; for that he plainly saw the burgeon, 


besides his ignorance, desired to make a merit of 
curing him, though the wounds in his head, he 
perceived, were by no means dangerous ; that he 
was convinced he had no fever, and doubted not 
but ho would be able to travel in a day or two. 

These words infused a spirit into Joseph ; he 
said, ^He found himself very soro from the 
bruises, but had no reason to think any of his 
bones injured, or that he had received any harm 
in his inside, unless that he felt something very 
odd in his stomach ; but ho knew not whether 
that might not arise from not having eaten one 
morsel for above twenty-four hours.’ Being then 
asked if he had any inclination to cat, he an- 
swered in the affirmative. Then Parson Adams 
desired bim to ^ name what he had the grealost 
fancy for; whether a poached egg, or chicken- 
broth.’ — He answered, ‘ He could eat both very 
well; but that he seemed to have the greatest 
appetite for a piece of boiled boof and cabbage.’ 

Adams was pleased with so perfect a confirma- 
tion that he had not the leabt fovor, but advised 
him to a lighter diet for that evening. He accord- 
ingly ate either a rabbit or a fowl, 1 never cotild 
with any tolerable certainty discover which; 
after this he was, by Mrs. Tow-wouso’s order, 
conveyed into a better bed, and equipped with 
one of her husband’s shirts. 

In the momiug early, Barnabas and the snr- 
geon came to tbo inn, in order to see the thief 
conveyed before tho justice. They had coiw 
Burned the whole night in debating what mea- 
sures they should take to produce tbo piece of 
gold in evidence against him; for they wore 
both extremely sealous in the business, though 
neither of them were in the least interested in 
the prosecution: neither of thorn had ever re- 
ceived any private injury from the fellow, nor 
had either of them ever been suspected of loving 
the public well enough to give them a sermon or 
a dose of physic for nothing. 

To help our reader, therefore, as much as pos- 
sible to account for this zeal, we must inform him 
that, as this parish was so unfortunate as to have 
i no lawyer in it, there had been a constant con- 
I tention between the two doctors, spiritual and 
physical, concerning their abilities in a science 
in which, as neither of them professed* tboy 
had equal pretensions to dispute each other's 
opinions. These disputes were carried on with 
great contempt on both sides, and had almost 
divided the parish; Mr. Tow-wouse and Ihie 
half of the neighbours inclining to tho surgedu, 
and Mrs. Tow-wouse with the other half to the 
parson. The surgeon drew his knowledge from 
those inestimable fountains; called The 
ney’f Pocket Companion^ and Mr. Jacob’s Law- 
Tables; Barnabas trusted entirely to Wood’s 
Institutes, It happened on this occasion, as 
was pretty frequently the cose, that these two 
learned men differed about the sufficiency of 
evidence ; the doctor being of opinion that tho 
maid’s oath would convict the prisoner without 
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producing the gold; the parson, c con^o, totit 
virifuB. To display their parts, therefore^ before 
the justice and the parish, was the sole motiTo 
which we can discoTor to this zeal which both of 
them protended to have for public justice. 

0 Vanity I how little is thy force acknowledged, 
or thy operations discerned! How wantonly 
dost thou deoeiTe mankind under different dis- 
guises ! Sometimes thou dost wear the face of 
pity, sometimes of generosity; nay, thou hast 
the assurance even to put on those glorious orna- 
monts which belong only to heroic virtue. Thou 
odious, deformed monster! whom priests have 
railed at, philosophers despised, and poets ridi- 
culed ; is there a wretch so abandoned as to own 
thee for an acquaintance in public?— yet bow 
few will refuse to enjoy theo in private? nay, 
thou art the pursuit of most men throu^^h thuir 
lives. The greatest villanies are daily practisod 
to please thee; nor is thf* meanest tliiel below, or 
the greatest hero above, tby notice. Thy em- 
braces are often the sole aim and pc»1o iVAvard of 
the private rubbery and (ho plundered province. 
It is to pampt'i* up (hco, thou harlot, that wo 
attempt to witiidraw from othurs what wo do not 
want, or to withhold from them what they do. 
All uur passions arc tby slaves. Avarice itself 
is often no more than thy handmaid, and even 
Lust thy pimp. The bully Foar, like a coward, 
flics befuro thee, and Joy and Qriof hide their 
heads in thy prosenoe. 

1 know thou wilt think that whilst I abuse 
thoe 1 court thee, and that thy lovo hath iuspirud 
me to write this sarcastical panegyric on thee ; 
but thou art deceived: 1 valuo thco not of a 
farthing ; nor will it give me any pain if thou 
shouldst prevail on the reader to censure this 
digression os arrant nonsense; for know, to tby 
confusion, that 1 have introduced thoe for no 
other purpose than to lengthen out a short chap- 
ter, and BO 1 return to my histoiy. 

CIFAPTErt XVI. 

T/ie escape of Hie thief, Mr. Adams's disappoint’- 
Tnent. The arrival of two vej'y extraordinary 
personages^ and the introduction qf Parson 
Adgpis to Parson Barnabas. 
liAKVABAS and the surgeon, being returned, as 
we have said, to the inn, in order to convoy the 
thief before the justice, were greatly concerned 
tosfind a small accident had happened, which 
somewhat disconcerted them; and this was no 
other than the thiefs escape, who had modestly 
withdrawn himself by night, declining all osten- 
tation, and not choosing, in imitation of some 
great men, to distinguish himself at the expense 
of being pointed at 

When the company had retired the evening 
before, the thief was detained in a room where 
the constable, and one of the young fellows w^ 
took him, were planted as his guard. About the 
second watch a general complaint of drought 
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was made, both by the prisoner and his keepers. 
Among whom it was at last agreed that the con* 
stable should remain on duty, and the young^ 
fellow call up the tapster; in which disposition^ 
the latter apprehended not the least danger, as 
the constable was well armed, and could, besides, 
easily summon him back to his assistance, if the 
prisoner made the least attempt to gain his 
liberty. 

The young fellow had not long left the room 
before it came into the constable’s head that the 
prisoner might leap on him by sft’prise, and 
thereby preventing him of the use of his weapons, 
especially the long staff in which he chiefly con- 
fided, might reduce the success of a struggle to 
an equal (‘banco, lie wisely, therefore, to pre- 
vent this iucouveuieuco^ slipped out oi the room 
himself, and locked the door, waiting without 
with his staff in his band, ready lifted to fell the 
unlmppy prisoner, if by ill fortune he should 
attempt to break out. 

But human life, as bath been discovered by 
some great man or other (for I would by no 
means be uudoi^tood to affect the honour of 
making any such discovery), very much resem- 
bles the game of chess ; for as in iho latter, while 
a gamester is too attentive to secure himsolf v<ffy 
strongly on oue side the board, he is apt to leave 
an unguarded opening on the other, so doth it 
often happen in life, and so did it happen on 
this occasion ; for wliilst the cautious constable 
with such wonderful sagacity had possessed 
himself of tho door, he most unhappily forgot 
the window. 

Tho thief, who played on the other side^ no 
sooner perceived this opening than he began to 
move tl at way ; and finding tho passage easy, he 
took vcilh him the young felloe’s hat, and with- 
out any ceremony stepped into the street and 
made the best of his way. 

The young follow, returning with a double 
mug of strong beer, was a little surprised to find 
the constable at the door ; but muc# more so, 
when, tho door being opened, he perceived the 
prisoner had made his escape, and which way. 
He threw down the beer, and, without uttering 
anything to the constable except a hearty curse 
or two, ho nimbly leaped out of the window, and 
went again in pursuit of his prey, being verynn- 
willing to lose the reward which he had assured 
himself of. 

The constable hath not been discharged of 
suspicion on this account ; it hath been said that^ 
not being concerned in the taking the thief, he 
could not have been entitled to any part of the 
reward if he had been oonvicted ; that the thief 
had several guineas in his pocket; that it was 
very unlikely he should have been guilty of such 
an oversight ; that his pretence for leaving the 
room was absurd; that it was his constant 
maxim, that a wise man never refused money (to 
any conditions ; that at every election he alunqto 
had sold hie vote to both parties, etc. 

0 
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But notwitlistaiiding those and many other 
auch allegations, I am sufficiently convinced of 
his innocence, having been positively assured of 
it by those who received their informations from 
his own mouth ; which, in the opinion of some 
moderns, is the best, and indeed only evidence. 

All the family were now up, and with many 
others assembled in the kitchen, where Mr. 
Tow-wouse was in some tribulation; the sur- 
geon having declared that by law ho was liable 
to be indicted for the thief s escape, as it was out 
of his house. He was a little comforted, however, 
by Mr. Barnabas’s opinion, that as the escape 
was by night the indictment would not lie. 

Mrs, Tjw-wouse delivered herself in the fol- 
lowing words: ^Siire never was such a fool as 
my husband; would any other person living 
have left a man in the custody of such a drunken 
drowsy blockhead as Tom Suckbribo?* (which 
was the constable’s name) ; and if he could be 
indicted without any harm to his wife and chil- 
dren, I should be glad of it.’ (Then the bell rung 
in J oseph’s room.) * Why, Betty, John, chamber- 
lain, where the devil are you all ? Have you no 
ears, or no conscience, not to tend the sick 
better ? See what the gentleman wants. Why 
don’t you go yourself, Mr. Tow-wouse ? ^But 
any one may die for you; you have no more 
feeling than a deal-board. If a man lived a foi*t- 
night in your house without spending a penny, 
you would never put him in mind of it. See 
whether he drinks tea or coffee for breakfast.’ 
— ‘Yes, my dear,’ cried Tow-wouse. Sho then 
asked the doctor and Mr. Barnabas what morn- 
ing’s draught they chose, who answered they 
had a pot of cider-and at the fire; which 
we will leave them merry over, and return to 
Joseph. 

He had rose pretty early this morning; but 
though his wounds were far from threatening 
any danger, he was so sore with the bruises, that 
it was impossible for him to think of undertaking 
a joume3^‘y3t* Adams, therefore, whose 
stock was visibly decreased with the expenses of 
sapper and breakfast, and which could not sur- 
vive that day’s scoring, began to consider how it 
was possible to recruit it. At last he cried, * He 
had luckily hit on a sure method ; and though it 
would oblige him to return himself home together 
with J oseph, it mattered not* much.’ He then sent 
for Tow-wouse, and, taking him into another 
room, told him ‘he wanted to borrow three 
guineas, for which he would put ample security 
into his hands.’ Tow-wouse, who expected a 
watch, or ring, or something of double the value, 
answered, ‘ He beHeved he could furnish him.* 
Upon which Adams, pointing to his saddle-bag, 
told* him, with a face and voice full of solemnity, 
‘that there were in that bag no less than nine 
volumes of manuscript sermons, as well worth a 
hundred pounds as a shilling was worth twdve 
penoe^ and that he would deposit one of the 
volumes in his hands by way of pledge; not 


doubting but that he would have the honesty 
to return it on his repayment of the money ; for 
otherwise he must be a very great loser, seeing 
that every volume would at least bring him ten 
pounds, as he had been informed by a neighbour- 
ing clergyman in the country; for,’ said he, ‘as 
to my own part, having never yet dealt in print- 
ing, 1 do not pretend to ascertain the exact value 
of such things.* 

Tow-wouse, who was a little surprised at the 
pawn, said (and not without some truth), ‘That he 
was no judge of the price of such kind of goods ; 
and as for money, he really was very short.’ 
Adams answered, ‘Certainly he would not 
scruplo to lend him three guineas on what was 
undoubtedly worth at least ton.’ The landlord 
replied, ‘He did not believe he had so much 
money in the house, and besides, he was to make 
up a sum. He was very confident the books were 
of much higher value, and heartily sorry it did 
not suit him.’ He then cried out, ‘ Coming, sir!’ 
though nobody called, and ran down stairs with- 
out any fear of breaking his neck. 

Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this 
disappointment, nor knew he what farther strata- 
gem to try. He immediately applied to his pipe, 
his constant friend and comfort in his afflictions; 
and, leaning over the rails, he devoted himself to 
meditation, assisted by the inspiring fumes of 
tobacco. 

Ho had on a nightcap drawn over his wig, and 
a short greatcoat, which half-covered his cas- 
sock, — a dress which, added to something comical 
enough in his countenance, composed a figmre 
likely to attract the eyes of those who were not 
over-given to observation. 

Whilst he was smoking his pipe in this pos- 
ture, a coach and six, with a numerous attend- 
ance, drove into the inn. There alighted from 
the coach a young fellow and a brace of pointers, 
after which another young fellow leaped from 
the box, and shook the former by the hand and 
both, together with the dogs, were instantly con- 
ducted by Mr. Tow-wouse into an apartment; 
whither, as they passed, they entertained them- 
selves with the following short facetious dia- 
logue:— 

*You are a pretty fellow for a coachman, 
Jack 1 * says he from the coach ; ‘ you had almost 
overturned just now.’ — ‘ Pox take you 1 ’ says 
the coachman ; ‘if I had only broke your neok^ 
it would have been saving somebody else «lhe 
trouble ; but 1 should have beezir sorry for ^Uie 
pointers.’ — ‘ Why, you son of a b— ,’ answered 
the other, ‘if nobody could shoot better than 
you, the pointers would be of no use.’— ‘D— n 
me^’ says the coachman, ‘ 1 will shoot with you, 
five guineas a shot.’— ‘You be hanged,' says Hie 
other; ‘for five guineas you shall shoot at my 
Sr—.’ — ‘Done,’ says the coachman; ‘I’ll pepper 
you better than ever you was peppered by Jenny 
Bouncer.’— ‘Pepper your grandmother,’ says the 
otiier. ‘ Here’s Tow-wouse will let you shoot 
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•t him for a shilliDg a time.* — *I know his 
honour better/ cries Tow-wouse ; * I never saw 
a surer shot at a partridge. Every man misses 
now and then ; but if 1 could shoot half as well 
as his honour, 1 would desire no better livelihood 
than I could get by my gun.* — ‘ Pox on you,’ said 
the coachman, ‘ you demolish more game now 
than your head’s worth. Thoro’s a bitch, Tow- 
wouse : by G — , she never blinked * a bird in her 
life.’ — ‘ 1 have a puppy, not a year old, shall hunt 
with her for a hundred,’ cries the other gentle- 
man. — ^ Done,’ says the coachman, ^ but yoiipvill 
be pox’d before you make the bet’ * If you have 
a mind for a bet,’ cries the coachman, *1 will 
match my spotted dog with your white bitch for 
a hundred, play or pay.’ — ‘ Done,’ says the other; 
^and I’ll run Jlaldface against Slouch with you 
for another.’ — ‘No,’ cries he from the boxr ‘but 
I’ll venture Miss Jenny against Baldfaco, or 
Hannibal either.’—* Go to the devil,’ cries he 
from the coach ; ‘ I will make every bet your 
own way, to bo sure ! 1 will match Hannibal with 
Slouch for a thousand, if you dare ; and 1 say 
done first.’ 

They were now arrived ; and the reader will 
be very contented to leave them, and repair to 
the kitchen, where Barnabas, the surgeon, and 
an exciseman were smoking their pipes over 
soino cideraud; and where the servants, who 
attended the two noble gentlemen we have just 
seen alight, wore now arrived. 

‘ Tom,’ cries one of the footmen, ‘ there’s Par- 
son Adams smoking his pipe in the gallery.’ 
‘ Ifes,’ says Tom; * I pulled off my hat to him, 
and the parson spoke to me.’ 

‘Is the gentleman a clergyman, then?’ says 
Barnabas (for his cassock bad been tied up when 
ho first arrived). — ‘Yes, sir,’ answered the foot- 
man ; ‘and one there be but few like.’ — * Ay,’ said 
Barnabas; ‘if 1 had known it sooner, 1 should 
havedesired his company ; 1 would always show 
a proper respect for the cloth. But what say you, 
doctor, shall we adjourn into a room, and invite 
him to take part of a bowl of punch ? ’ 

This proposal was immediately agreed to and 
executed ; and Parson Adams accepting the in- 
vitation, much civility passed between tho two 
clergymen, who both declared the great honour 
they had for the cloth. They had not been 
long together before they entered into a dis- 
couese on small tithes, which continued a full 
hoier, without the doctor or exciseman’s having 
one opportunity to offer a word. 

It was then proposed to begin a general con- 
versation, and the exciseman opened on foreign 
affairs ; but a word unluckily dropping from one 
of them introduced a dissertation on the hard- 
ships suffered by the inferior oleigy, which, 
after a long duration, concluded with Inringing 
the nine volumes of sermons on the carpet. 

> Vs blink la a term used to rignUy the dog’s paaalng 
by a bird vltbout pointing at It. 
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Barnabas greatly discouraged poor Adams, he 
.said ‘the age was so wicked, that nobody rea^ 
sermons: would you think it, Mr. Adamt,’ said, 
he, ‘1 once intended to print a volume of ser- 
muns myself, and they had the approbation of 
two or three bishops ; but what do you think a 
bookseller offered me ? * — ‘ Twelve guineas, per- 
haps ? * cried Adams. — * Not twelve pence, I assure 
you,’ answered Barnabas : ‘nay, the dog refused 
me a Concordance in exchange. At ]^t I offered 
to give him tho printing them, for the sake of 
dedicating them to that very gentleman who just 
now drove his own coach into the inn ; and, I 
assure you, he had the impudence to fbfuse my 
offer; by which means I lost a good living, that 
was afterward given away in exchange for a 
pointer, to one who— but 1 will not say anything 
against the cloth. So you may guess, Mr. 
Adams, what you are to expect ; for if sermons 
would have gone down, 1 believe— 1 will not be 
vain ; but to be concise with you, three bishops 
said they were tho best that ever were writ : but 
indeed there are a pretty moderate number 
printed already, and not all sold yet’ — ‘Pray, 
sir,’ said Adams, ‘to what do you think the 
numbers may amount?’ — ‘Sir,* answered Bar- 
nabas, *a bookseller told me, he believed five 
thousand volumes at least.’ — ‘Five thousand!’ 
quoth the surgeon: ‘what can they be writ 
upon ? 1 remember, when I was a boy, 1 used 
’ to read one Tiliotson’s sermons ; and, I am sure, 
if a man practised half so much as is in one of 
those sermons, he will go to heaven.’— ‘Doctor,’ 
cried Barnabas, ‘you have a profane way of 
talking, for which I must reprove you. A man 
can nevor have his duty too frequently ihculcated 
into him. And as for Tillotson, to be sure he 
was a good writer, and said things very well ; 
but comparisons are odious : another man may 

write as well as he 1 believe there are some 

of my sermons,’ — and then he applied the candle 
to his pipe. — ‘ And I believe there afe some of 
my discourses,’ cries Adams, ‘ which the bishops 
would not think totally unworthy of being 
printed ; and 1 have been informed 1 might pro- 
cure a very large sum (indeed an immehse one) 
on them.’— ‘ 1 doubt that,’ answered Barnabas : 
‘however, if you desire to make some money of 
them, perhaps you may sell them by advertising 
I the manuscript sermons of a clergyman lately 
deceased, all warranted originals, and never 
printed. And now I think of it, I should be 
obliged to you, if there be ever a funeral one 
among them, to lend it me ; for I am this rery 
day to preach a fune^ sermon, for which 1 
have not penned a line, though 1 am to have a 
double price.’ Adfime answered, ‘ He had but one^ 
which be feared would not serve bis purpose, 
being sacred to the memory of a magistrate, who 
had exerted himself very singularly in the pr^ 
servation of the morality of his neighbours, Ihdb- 
much that he had neither slehoiise nor letfd 
women in the parish where he lived.*— ‘No,* re- 
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plied Barnabas, 'that will not do quite so well; 

t > the deceased, upon whose virtues I am to 
rangne, was a little too much addicted - to 
liquor, and publicly kept a mistress.— I believe 
. 1 must take a common sermon, and trust to 
my memory to introduce something handsome 
on him.’ — ^To your invention rather,’ said the 
doctor: * your memory will bo apter to put you 
out; for no man living remembers anything 
good of him.’ 

With suc^ kind of spiritual discourse, they 
emptied the bowl of punch, paid their reckoning, 
and separated. Adams and the doctor wont up 
to Josephyl^arson Barnabas departed to celebrate 
the aforesaid deceased, and the exciseman de- 
scended into the cellar to gauge tho vessels. 

Joseph was now ready to sit down to a loin of 
mutton, and waited for Mr. Adams, when he and 
tile doctor came in. Tho doctor, having felt his 
pulse and examined his wounds, declared him 
?jiuch better, which lie imputed to that sanative 
sDporiferous draught, a medicine ‘whose* vir- 
tues,' he said, ‘ were never to bo suiiicieutly ox- 
lolled.’ And great indeed they must be, if 
.loseph was so much indebted to them as the 
doctor imagined, biuce nothing more than thobo 
effluvia which escaped the coik could have con- 
tributed to his recoveiy; for the medicine had 
stood untouched in tho window ever since its 
arrival. 

Joseph passed that day and the three follow- 
ing with his friend Adams, in which nothing so 
remarkable happened as tho swift progress of 
his recovery. As he had an excellent habit of 
body, his wounds were now almost healed ; and 
liis bruises gave him so little uneasiness, that 
lie pressed Mr. Adams to let him depart; told 
him he should never be able to return sullicient 
ihauks for all his favours, but begged that ho 
might no longer delay his journey 1o London. 

Adams, notwithstanding the ignorance, as he 
conoeived^t, of Mr. Tow-wouse, and tho envy 
(for such ho thought it) of Mr. Barnabas, bad 
great expectations from his sermons. Seeing, 
therefore, Joseph in so good a way, ho told him 
he would agree to his setting out the next 
morning in the stage-coach ; that he believed he 
should have sufficient, after the reckoning paid, 
to procure him oup day’s conveyance in it, and 
afterwards he would be able to get on on foot, 
or might be favoured with a lift in some neigh- 
bour’s waggon, ebpociolly as there was then to 
be a fair in the town whither tho coach would 
carry him, to which numbers from his parish 
resorted. And as to himself, he agreed to‘ pro- 
ceed to the great city. 

They were now walking in tho inn-yard, 
when a fat* fair, short person rode in, and, 
' alighting from his horse, went directly up to 
Barnabas^ who was smoking his pipe on a 
bench. The parson and the stranger shook one 
another very levingly by the hand, and went 
into a room together. 


Tho evening now coming on, Joseph retired 
to his chamber, whither the good Adams ao> 
companied him, and took this opportunity to 
expatiate on the great mercies God had lately 
shown him, of which he ought not only to 
have the deepest inward sense, but likewise 
to express outward thankfulness for them. 
They therefore fell both on their knees, and 
spent a considerable time in prayer and thanks- 
giving. 

They had just fioishod when Betty came in 
android Mr. Adams Mr. Barnabas dosirod to 
speak to him on some business of consequence 
below stairs. Joseph desired, if it was likely to 
detain him long, he would let him know it, that 
he migh^ go to bed, which Adams promised, 
and in that case they wished one another 
good-night. 

CHAPTER XVTI. 

A pleasant discourse betioeen the two parsons and 
the bookseller^ u kick was hrok e off by an un- 
lucky accident hoppenttig in the inn, which 
produced a dialogue heiwien Mrs^ Tow-wouse 
and her maid of no gentle kind. 

As soon as Adams came into the room, Mr. 
Bainabas introduced him to the straugor, who 
was, he told him, a bookHellor, and would bo as 
likely to deal with him for his sermons as any 
man whatever. Adams, saluting the stranger, 
aiisweiod Barnabas, that he was very much 
obliged to him; that nothing could be moio 
convenient, for he had no other business to 
the great city, and was heartily desirous of 
returning with the young man, who was just 
recovered of Lis inisifortuiio. Ho thou snapped 
his fingers (as was usual with him}, and took 
two or thiee turns about the room tu au 
ecstasy. And to induce tho bookseller to bo as 
expeditious as possible, as likewise to offer him 
a better price for his commodity, he assured 
tbem thoir meeting was extroinely lucky to liim- 
self ; for that he had the most pressing occasion 
for money at that time, his own being almost 
spent, and having a friend then in tho same inn, 
who was just recovered from some wounds he 
had received from robbers, and was in a most 
indigent condition. ‘So that nothing,’ says he, 
‘could bo so opportune for the supplying With 
our necessities as my making an immediate 
gain with you.’ 

As soon as he had seated himself, the stranger 
began in these words: — ‘Sir, 1 do not care 
absolutely to deny engaging in what my friend 
Mr. Barnabas recommends; but sermons are 
mere drugs. The trade is so vastly stocked 
with them, that really, unless they come out 
with the name of Whitfield or Wesley, or some 
other such great man, as a bishops or those sort 
of people, 1 don’t care to touch; unless now It 
was a sermon preached on the 80th of Januaiy ; 
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or we could say in the title-page, published at 
the earnest request of the congrogatioD, or the 
inhabitants * but, truly, for a dry piece of ser- 
mons, 1 had rather be excused; especially as 
my hands are so full at present However, sir, 
as Mr. Barnabas mentioned them to me, 1 will, 
if you please, take the manuscript with me to 
town, and send you my opinion ot it in a very 
short time.’ 

‘Oh!’ bald Adams, ‘if you desire it, I will 
read two or three discourses as a specimen.’ 
This Barnabas, who loved sermons no better 
than a grocer doth iigs, immediately objected 
to, and advised Adams to let the bookseller 
have his sermons : telling him, ‘ If he gave him 
a direction, ho might be certain of a speedy 
answer : ’ adding, he need not bcriiple trubting 
them in his possession. — ‘No,’ snid the book- 
helltT, ‘if it was a play that bad been acted 
twenty nights together, 1 believe it would be 
sale.’ 

Adams did not at all relish the last expression ; 
he siifl ‘he was bony to hear beiinoiis com- 
pared to plays.’ — ‘Not by ino, 1 assure you,’ 
cried the bookseller, ‘though I don’t know 
whether the licenbing act mtiy not shoitly bring 
thorn to the same footing; but I have foi*merly 
kjioun a Inmdred guineas given for a play.’ — 
‘More bliaiue for tliobo who gave it,’ cried 
B.irnabas.— ‘ Why so? ’ said tjje book''^ ller, ‘for 
they got hundreds by it.’ — ‘ But is there no 
difToiouco between eoiivcying good or ill in- 
btructions to mankind?’ ^aid Adams. ‘Would 
not an hone^it mind rather lose money by the 
one than gain it by the other?’ — ‘If you can 
find any such, 1 will not bo their hindrance,’ 
answered the bookseller; ‘but 1 think those 
poisons who get by ineaching sermons are the 
properest to lo&e by printing them: for my 
part, the copy that sells beat will be always 
the J^est copy in my opinion; 1 am no enemy 
to sermons, but becaube they don’t sell: for 1 
would as soon print one of Whitfield’s as any 
farce whatever.’ 

‘ Whoever prints such heterodox stuff ought 
to be hanged,’ says Barnabas. ‘Sir,* said he, 
turning to Adams, * this fellow’s writings (I 
know not wlictlior you have seen them) are 
levelled at the cloi'gy. He would reduce us to 
the example of the primitive ages, fomooth! 

would insinuate to the people that a clorgy- 
iq^n ought to be always preaching and praying. 
He pretends to understand the Scripture liter- 
ally; and would make mankind believe that 
the poverty and low estate which was recom- 
mended to the Church in its infancy, and was 
only temporary doctrine adapted to her under 
persecution, was to bo {ireserved in her flourish- 
ing and established state. Sir, the principles of 
Toland, Woolbton, and all the freethinkers, are 
not calculated to do half the mischief as those 
professed by this fellow and his followers.* 

‘Sir,* answered Adams, ‘if Mr. Whitfleld 
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had carried his doctrine no further than you 
mention, 1 should have remained, as 1 oncf^r 
was, his well-wisher. I am, myself, as groat 
an enemy to the luxury and splendour of tho 
clergy as ho can be. 1 do not, more than ho, , 
by the flourishing estate of the Church, undesr- 
stand the palaces, equipages, dress, •furniture, 
rich dainties, and vast fortunes of her ministers. 
Surely those things, which savour so strongly 
of this world, become not the servants of One 
who professed His kingdom was not of it. But 
when he began to call nonsense and enthusiasm I 
to his aid, and set up the detestable doctrine of 
faith against good works, 1 was his Jriend no 
longer ; for surely that doctrine was coined in 
hell; and one would think none but the devil 
hiiUbcU could have the confidence to preach it. 
Fur can anything bo moro deiogatory to the 
honour of God, than for men to imagine that 
the ali-wiso Being will hereafter say to the good 
and viituuus “ Notwithstanding the purity of 
thy liic, uotwithblanding that constant rule of 
viitue and goodness in which thou waikest 
upon earth, still, as thou didst not believe 
everything in the true orthodox manner, thy 
want of faith shall condemn thee?” Or, on 
the other side, can any doetrino have a more 
pernicious Iiilliienco on society, than a persua- 
sion that it will be a good plea for the villain 
at the last day — “ Lord, it is true 1 never obeyed 
one of Thy commandments, yet punish me not* 
for 1 believe them all ? ” ’ — ‘ 1 Buj^pose, sir,’ said 
the bookseller, ‘ your sermons are of a different 
kind ?’ — ‘Ay, sir,’ said Adams ; ‘the contrary, 1 
thank Heaven, is inculcateu in almost every 
pa ti. tr 1 should belie my own opinion, whicdi 
haih always been, that a virtuous and good 
Turk, or heathen, are more acceptable in tkp 
sight of their Creator than a vicious and wicked 
(’hristian, though his faith was as perfectly 
orthodox as 8t. Paul himself.’—*! wish you 
success,’ says the bookseller, ‘but iffUst l>eg to 
bo excused, os my hands are so very full at 
present ; and, indeed, 1 am afraid you will find 
a backwardness in the trade to engage in a book 
which the clergy would be certsiu to cry down.* 

— ‘God forbid,’ says Adams, ‘any books should 
be propagated which the clergy would cry 
down ; but if you ,mean by the clergy some 
few designing factions men, who have it at 
heart to establish some favourite schemes at the 
price of the liberty of mankind, and the very 
essence of religion, it is not in the power of 
such persons to decry any book they please; 
witness that excellent book called, A Plain 
Account of (he Nature and End of the Sacramenii 
a book written (if 1 may venture on the exprea- 
siou) with the pen of an angel, and calculated 
to restore the trne use of Ohristiaiiity, and cl 
that sacred institution; ^for what could tend 
more to the noble purposes of religion than 
frequent cheerful meetings among the members 
of a society, in which they should, in the pro* 
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bulk than tboy would otherwise be extended to. 

^ These eeveral places, therefore, in our paper 
•^’hieh are filled with our books and chapters are 
ttnderstood as so much buckram, stays, and stay- 
tape in a tailor's bill, serving only to make up 
'the sum total, commonly found at the bottom of 
our first page and of his last. 

But in reality the ease is otherwise, and in this 
as well as all other instances we consult the ad- 
vantage of our reader, not our own ; and indeed 
many notabll uses arise to him from this method : 
for, firsts those little spaces between our chapters 
may be looked upon as an inn or resting-place 
where he may stop and take a glass or any re- 
freshment as it pleases him. Kay, our fine 
readers will perhaps be scarce able to travel 
further than through one of them in a day. As 
to those vacant pages which are placed between 
our books, they are to be regarded as those stages 
where in long journeys tho traveller stays some 
time to repose himself, and consider of what he 
hath seen in the parts he hath already pasbod 
through ; a consideration which I take the liberty 
to recommend a little to tho reader : for, however 
swift his capacity may bo, I would not advise 
him to travel through these pages too fast ; for 
if he doth, ho may probably mibs the seeing 
some curious productions of nature, which will 
be obseiTed by the slower and mure accutate 
reader. A volume without any such places of 
rest rcbomblcs the opening of wilds or seas, 
which tires the eye and fatigues the spirit when 
entered upon. | 

Secondly, what are t^e contents prefixed to 
every chapter but so many inscriptions over the 
gates of inn-^ (to continue the same metaphor), 
informing tho reader what entertaiuniout ho is 
to expect, which if he hke not, ho may travel on 
to the next? for, in biography, as we are not 
tied down to an exact concatenation equally 
with other historians, so a chapter or two (for | 
instance, thj|i I am now writing) may be often | 
passed over without any injury to the whole. 
And in these inscriptions I have been as faith- 
ful as possible, not imitating tlie celebrated 
Montaigne, who promises you one thing and 
gives you another ; nor some title-page authors, 
who promise a great deal and produce* nothing 
at alL 

There are, besides these more obvious bene- 
fits, several others which our readers enjoy i 
from this art of dividing ; though perhaps most i 
of them too mysterious to be presently under- ! 
Stood by any who are not initiated into the | 
science of authoring. To mention, therefo^ 
but one which is must obvious, it prevents spoil- 
ing the beauty of a book by turning down its { 
leaves ; a method otherwise necessary to those | 
v^aders who (though they read with great im- 
provement and advantage) are apt, when they 
return to their study after half an hour's absence, 
to forget where they left off. 

These divisions have the sanction of great ' 


antiquity. Homer not only divided his great 
work into twenty-four books (in compliment, 
perhaps, to the twenty-four letters to which he 
had very particular obligations), but, according 
to the opinion of some very sagacious critics, 
hav^d them all separately, delivering only one 
book at a time (probably by subscription). He 
was the first inventor of the art which hath so 
long lain dormant, of publishing by numbers ; 
an art now brought to such perfection, that even 
dictionaries are divided and exhibited piecemeal 
to the public ; nay, one bookseller hath (to en- 
courage learning and ease tho public) contrived 
to give them a dictionary in this divided manner 
fur only fifteen shillings more than it would have 
cost entira 

Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve 
books, an argument of his modesty ; for by that, 
doubtless, he would insinuato that he pretends 
to no more than half tho merit of the Greek. For 
the same reason, our jMiltou went originally no 
further than ten; till, being puffed up by the 
praise of his friends, he put himself on the same 
footing with the Bomau poet. 

1 shall not, Lowevor, enter so deep into this 
matter as some very learned critics have done ; 
who have with iniluite labour and acute discern- 
ment discovered what books are proper for em- 
bellishment, and what requiro simplicity only, 
particularly wilh regitrd to similes, which I 
think are now geneially agreed to become any 
book but the first. 

I will dismiss this chapter with the following 
observation : that it becomes an author generally 
to divide a book, as it does a butcher to joint his 
meat, for such assistance is of great help to both 
the reader and the carver. And now, having 
indulged myself a little, 1 will endeavour to in- 
dulge tho curiosity of my reader, who is no doubt 
impatient to know what he will find in the sub- 
sequent chapters of this book. 


CHAPTER IL 

A surprising insirmes of Mr, Adanils shm't memorg^ 
with the unfortunate constqu&nces which t| 
brought on Jos^h. 

Mb. Adams and Joseph were now ready to de- 
part different ways, when an accident determined 
the former to return with his friend, which Toia- 
wouse, Barnabas, and the bookseller bad nqt 
been able to do. This accident was, that those 
sermons, which the parson was travelling to 
London to publish, were, 0 my good reader! 
left behind ; what he bad mistaken for them in 
tho saddle-bags being no other than three shirts, 
a pair of shoes, and some other necessaries, which 
Mrs. Adams^ who thought her husband would 
want shirts more than sermons on bis joumsy, 
bad oarofully provided him. 

This discovery was now luckily owing to the 
presence of Joseph at the opening the saddle* 
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bags; who, having heard his friend say he 
carried with him nine volumes of sermons, and 
not being of that sect of philosophers who can 
reduce ail the matter of the world into a nutshell, 
seeing there was no room for them in the bags, 
where the parson had said they were deposited, 
had the curiosity to cry out, * Bless me, sir, where 
are your sermons?* — The parson answered, 
• There, there, child ; there they are, under my 
shirts.' Now it happened that 'he had taken 
fdrth his last shirt, and the vehicle remained 
visibly empty. * Sure, sir,' says Joseph, *• there 
is nothing in the bags.' — Upon which Adams, 
starting, and testifying some surprise, cried, 
*Hey ! fle, ile upon it! they are not here, sure 
enough. Ay, they are certainly left behind.’ 

Joseph was greatly concerned at the uneasi- 
ness which he apprehended his friend must feel 
from this disappointment; he begged him to 
pursue his journey, and promised he would him- 
self return with the books to him with tlie 
utmost expedition. *No, thank yon, child,* an- 
Bworod Adarnn ; * it shall not be so. What would 
it avail me to tarry in tho great city, unless 1 
had my discourses with me, which are ut iia 
dicam, the sole cause, the aitia monotafe of my 
peregrination? No, child, as this accident hath 
happened, I am resolved to return back to my 
cure, together with you ; which indeed my in- 
clination sufiiciently leads me to. This disap- 
pointinont may perhaps bo intended for my good.' 
Ho concluded with a verse out of Theocritus, 
which signifies no more than that sometimes it 
rains, and sometimes the sun shines. 

Joseph bowed with obedience and thankfulness 
for the inclination which the purboii exprobsed of 
returning with him ; and now tho bill was called 
for, which, on examination, amounted, within 
a shilling, to the sum Mr. Adams had in his 
pocket. Perhaps tho reader may wonder how 
he was able to produce a sufficient sum for so 
many days. That he may not be surprised, there- 
fore, it cannot bo unnecessary to acquaint him 
that he had borrowed a guinea of a servant 
belonging to the coach and six, who had been 
formerly one of his parishioners^ and whose 
master, the owner of the coach, then lived within 
three miles of him; for so good was tho credit 
of Mr. Adams, that even Mr. Peter, the Lady 
Booby's steward, would have lent him a guinea 
w^h very little security. 

Mr. Adams discharged the bill, and they were 
both setting out, having agreed to ride and tie ; 
a method of travelling much used by persons who 
have but one horse between them, and is thus 
performed. The two travellers set out together, 
ono'on horseback, the other on foot. Now, as it 
generally happens that he on horseback outgoes 
him on foot, the custom is, that when he arrives 
at the distance agreed on, he is to dismount, tie 
the horse to some gate, tree, post, or other thing, 
and then proceed on foot; when the other comes 
up to tho horse, be unties him, mounts, and gallops 


on, till, haying passed by his fellow-traveller, ha 
likewise arrives at the place of tying. Jtnd this 
is that method of travelling so much in nse among 
our prudent ancestors, who hnow that horses had 
mouths as well as legs, and that they canid not 
use the latter without being at the expense of 
Buffering the beasts themselves to use the former. 
This was the method in ime in those days when, 
instead of a coach and six, a member of parlia- 
ment’s lady used to mount a piUioi^behlnd her 
husband; and a grave serjeant-at%w conde- 
scended to amble to Westminster on sn easy pad, 
with his clerk kicking his heels behind him. 

Adams was now gone some minutes, having 
insisted on Joseph's beginning the journey on 
horseback, and Joseph had his foot in the stirrup^ 
when the hostler presented him a bill fur the 
horse's board during his residence at the inn. 
Joseph said Mr. Adams had paid all; but this 
matter, Ixung referred to Mr. Tow-wouse, was 
by him decided in favour of the hostler, and in- 
deed with truth and justice ; for this was a fresh 
instance of that shoriness of memory, whioh did 
not arise from want of parts, but that continual 
hurry in which Parson Adams was always 
involved. 

Joseph wag now reduced to a dilemma which 
extromel}* puzzled him. The sum due for horso- 
moat was twelvo shillings (for Adams, who had 
borrowed the beast of his clerk, had ordered him 
to be fed as well as they could feed him), and the 
cash in his pocket amonntod to sixpence (for 
Adams had divided the lust shilling with him). 
Now, though there have boon somo ingenious 
persons who have coutri.jd to pay twelvo 
shiiliugs with bixpence, Joseph was not one of 
them. Ho had never contracted a debt in his 
life, and was consequently the less ready at an 
expedient to extricate himself. Tow-wouse was 
willing to give him credit till next time, to which 
Mrs. Tow-wouse would probably have consented 
(for such was Joseph’s beauty, that ^ had made 
some imprObbion even on that piece of lliut which 
that good woman wore in her bosom by way of 
heart). Joseph would have found, therefore, 
very likely the passage free, had he not, when 
he honestly discovered the nakedness oi his 
pockets, pulled out that little piece of gold which 
we have mentioned before. This caused Mrs. 
Tow-wouse’s eyes to water ; she told Joseph she 
did not eonccive a man could wont moiioy whilst 
he had gold in his pocket Joseph answered he 
bad sueh a value for that little piece of gold, that 
he would not part with it for a hundred times the 
riches which the greatest esquiro in the county 
was worth. ' A pretty way, indeed,* said Mis. 
Tow-wouse, ‘to run in debt, and then refuse to 
part with your money, hc'cause you have a value 
for it f 1 never knew any pieee of gold of more 
value than as many shillings as it would <dmn^ 
for.'— ‘ Not to preserve my life from starving^ nor 
to redeem it from a robber, would I part with this 
dear pieoel* answered Joseph. ‘WhaVanj'iiiEMt 
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Tow-trouse, * 1 suppose It was given you by some 
vile tiroUop, some miss or other ; if it had been 
^>lihe piuaent of a virtuous woman, you would not 
hftve had such a value for it. My husband is a 
fool if he parts with the horse without being paid 
for him.*—* No, no, 1 oan*t part with the horse, 
indeed, till 1 have the money,’ cried Tow-wouso. 
A resolution highly commended by a lawyer then 
in the yard, who declared Mr. Tow-wouse might 
Justify the detainer. 

As we dtnnot, therefore, at present get Mr. 
Joseph out of the inn, we shall leave him in it, 
and carry our reader on after Parson Adams, 
who^ his^ind being perfectly at ease, fell into a 
contemplation on a passage in .Sischylus, which 
entertained him for three miles together, without 
suffering him once to reflect on his fellow- 
traveller. 

At length, having spun out his thread, and 
being now at the summit of a hill, he cast his 
eyes backwards, and wondered that he could not 
see any sign of Joseph. As he left him ready to 
mount the horse, ho could not apprehend asy 
mischief had happened, neither could he suspect 
that he missed his way, it being so broad and 
plain. The only reason which presented itself to 
ium was, that he had met with an acquaintance 
who had prevailed with him to delay some time 
in discourse. 

lie therefore resolved to proceed slowly for- 
wards, not doubting but that he should be shortly 
overtaken; and soon came to a large water, 
which, filling the whole road, he saw no method 
of passing unless by wading through, which he 
accordingly did up to his middle, but was no 
sooner got to the other side than ho pcrccdved, if 
he had looked over the hedge, he would have 
found a footpath capable of conducting him with- 
out wetting his shoes. 

His surprise at Josephus not coming up grow 
now very troublesome ; he began to fear he knew 
not what and as ho detei'miuod to move no 
farther, and, if ho did not shortly overtake him, 
to return back, he wished to find a house of public 
entertainment where he might dry his clothes 
and refresh himself with a pint ; but seeing no 
such (for no other reason than because ho did not 
oast his eyes a hundred yards forwards), be sat 
himself down on a stile, and pulled out his 
.^bchyluB. 

A fellow passing presently by, Adams asked 
him if he could direct him to an alehouse* The 
fellow, who had Just loft it, and perceived the 
house and sign to he within sight, thinking he 
had Jeered him, and being of a morose temper, 
bade him follow his nose and be d— n’d. Adams 
told him he was a saucy jackanapes ; upon which 
the fellow turned about angrily ; but, perceiving 
*Adam8 clench his fist, he thought proper to go 
on without taking any furthe/ notice. 

A liorseman followi^ immediately after, and 
1 being asked the aameqiistion, answered, * Friend, 
there is one within a stone’s throw ; I believe you 


may sea It before you.* Adams^ lifting up his 
eyes, cried, *1 protest, and so there is;* and, 
thanking his informer, proceeded directly to It 

OHAFTEB IIL 

Tkt cpinitm 0/ two lawyer$ eotweming the same 
genUema% with Mr. Adam's inquiry into the 
religion of his host. 

He had Just entered the house, and called for his 
pint, and seated himself, when two horsemen 
came to the door, and, fastening their horses to 
the rails, alighted. They said there was a 
violent shower of rain coming on, which they 
intended to weather there, and went into a little 
room by themselves, not perceiving Mr. Adams. 

One of these immediately asked the other, *if 
he had seen a more comical adventure a great 
whilo ? * Upon which the other said, * he doubted 
whether, by law, the landlord could justify de- 
taining the horse for his com and hay.’ But the 
former answered, * Undoubtedly be can; it is an 
adjudged case, and 1 have known it tried.’ 

Adams, who, though ho was, as the reader 
may suspect, a little inclined to forgetfulness, 
never wanted more than a hint to remind him, 
overhearing their discourse, immediately sug- 
gobted to himself that this was his own horse, 
and that he had forgot to pay for him, which, 
upon inquiry, he was certified of by the gentle- 
men; who added, that the horse was likely to 
have more rest than food, unless he was paid for. 

The poor pardon resolved to return presently 
to the inn, though he knew no more than Joseph^ 
how to procure his horse his liberty. He was, 
however, prevailed upon to stay under rover, 
till the shower, which was now very viuieut, 
was over. 

The three travellers then sat down toget'iai 
over a mug of good beer ; when Adams, who iiad 
observed a gentleman's house as ho passed iSong 
the road, inquired to whom it belonged. One of 
the horsemen had no sooner mentioned the 
owner’s name, than the other began to revile 
him in the most opprobrious terms. The English 
language scarco affords a single reproachful word 
which be did not vent on this occasion. He 
charged him likewise with many particular 
fads. Ho said, *ho no more regarded a field 
of wheat when he was hunting, than he did ^e 
highway; that he had injured several poor 
farmers by trampling their com under nls 
horse’s heels; and if any of them begged him 
with the utmost submission to refrain, his horse- 
whip was always ready to do them justice.' He 
I said, 'that he was the greatest tyrant to the 
neighbours in every other insianoe, and would 
not suffer a farmer to keep a gun, though he 
might justify it by law ; and in his own family 
so cmel a master, that he never kept a servant 
a twelvemonth. In hie capacity as a justice, 
continued he, 'he behaves so partially, that he 



eommitB or acquit! Just as he is in the humour, 
irithout any regard to truth or eridenoe; the 
deyil may oany any one before him for me; I 
would rather be tried before some judge!, than 
be a prosecutor before him : if I had an estate in 
the neighbourhood, I would sell it for half the 
value rather than live near him.* 

Adams shook his head, and said, *he was 
sorry sueh men were suffered to proceed with 
impunity, and that riches could set any man 
above the law.* The reviler a little after retir- 
ing into the yard, the gentleman who had first 
mentioned his name to Adams began to assure 
him Hhat his companion was a prejudiced person. 
It is true,* says he, * perhaps, that he may have 
sometimes pursued his game over a field of com, 
but he hath always made the party ample satis- 
faction: that so far from tyrannizing over his 
neighbours, or taking away their guns, he him- 
self knew several fanners not qualified, who not 
only kept guns, but killed game with them; that 
he was the best of masters to his servants, and 
several of them had grown old in his service ; 
that he was the best justice of peace in the king- 
dom, and, to his certam knowledge, had decided 
many difficult points, which were referred to him, 
with the greatest equity and the highest wisdom ; 
and, he verily believed, several persons would 
give a year’s purchase more for an estate near 
him, than under the wings of any other great 
man.’ He had just finished his encomium whezt 
his companion rotuuiod and acquainted him the 
storm was over. Upon which they presently 
mounted their horses and departed. 

Adams, who was in the utmost anxiety at 
those different characters of the same person, 
asked his host if ho knew tlie goniloman; for 
he began to imagine they had by mistake been 
speaking of two several gentlemen. *No, no, 
master,’ answered the host (a shrewd, cunning 
fellow); *1 know the gentleman very wdl of 
whom they have been speaking, as 1 do the 
gentlemen who spoke of him. As for riding 
over other men’s com, to my knowledge he hath 
not been on horseback these two years. 1 never 
hoard he did any injury of that kind ; and as to 
making reparation, he is not so free of his money 
as that comes to neither. Nor did 1 ever hear of 
his taking away any man’s gun ; nay, 1 know 
several who have guns in their houses ; hut as 
f(^ killing game with them, no man is strioter; 
ajjid I believe he would ruin any who did. You 
heard one of the gentlomen say he was the 
worst master in the world, and the other that he 
is the best ; but for my own part, 1 know all his 
servants, and never heard from any of them that 
he was either one or the other.*— * Ay I ay I * says 
Adams ; *and how doth he behave as a justice, 
pray?*— ‘Faith, friend,’ answered the host, ‘I 
question whether he is in the oommissioii; the 
only cause I have heard he hath decided a great 
while was one between those very two persons 
who just went out of this house; and I am sure 
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he determined that justly, for I heard the whole 
matter.*—* Which did he decide it In favour of?*, 
quoth Adams. ‘1 think I need not answer thaf^ ^ 
question,* cried the host, ‘after the different 
characters yon have heard of him. It is not my 
business to contradict gentlemen while they are * 
drinking in my house; but I knew neither of 
them spoke a syllable of truth.’— ‘Qod forbid,’ 
Bsid Adams, ‘that men should arrive at sfich a ^ 
pitch of wickedness to belie the character of 
their neighbour from a little privf^ affection, 
or, what is infinitely worse, a private spite. I 
rather believe we have mistf^en them, and they 
mean two other persons; for them are many 
houses on the road.’— ‘l^y, prithM, friend,* 
cries the host, ‘dost thou pretend never to have 
told a lie in thy life ? ‘ Never s malicious one, 

I am certain,* answered Adams, ‘nor with a 
design to injure the reputation of any man 
living.’-^* P ugh t malicious; no, no,* replied the 
host; ‘hOi malicious with a design to hang a 
man, or bring him into trouble ; but starely, out 
of love to oneself^ one must speak better of a 
friend than an enemy.*— ‘Out of love to yourself, 
yon should confine yonrself to truth,* says 
Adams, ‘for by doing otherwise you injure the 
noblest part of yourself, your immortal soul. 1 
can hardly believe any man such an idiot to risk 
the loss of that by any trifling gain; and the 
greatest gain in this world is but dirt in com- 
parison of what shall bo revealed hereafter.’ 
Upon which the host, taking up the cup with a 
smile, drank a health to hereafter; adding, ‘he was 
for something present.’ — ‘ Why,’ says Adams very 
gravely, ‘do not you believe in another world?* 
To which the host answered, ‘Yes; he was no 
ailieisL*— ‘And you believe you have an Im- 
mortal soul?’ cries Adams. He answered, ‘God 
forbid he riiould not’— ‘And heaven and hell?* 
said the parson. The host then bid him ‘ not to 
profane; for those wore things not to be men- 
tioned nor thought of but in chiqgb.* Adams 
asked him ‘ why he went t6 church, If what be 
learned there had no influence on his conduct In 
life?* — ‘1 go to church,' answered the host, ‘to 
say my prayers and behave godly.*—* And dost 
not thou,’ cried Adams, ‘believe what thou 
hearost at church?’— ‘Most part of it, master,’ 
retumsd the host. ‘And dost not thou then 
tremble,’ cries Adams, ‘at the thought of eternal 
panishment ? ‘ As ipr tliat, master,’ said he, ‘ I 

never once thought about it ; but what signifies 
talking aWt matters so iiur off? The mug is 
out, shall I di aw another? ’ 

Whilst he was going for that purpose^ a stage- 
coach drove up to the door. The coachman, 
coming into the house, was asked by the mistress 
what passengers he hod in his coach. ‘A 
pared of squinny-^t b— s,’ says he ; ‘ 1 have a 
good mind to oifbrtum them; you won’t presail 
upon them to drink anything, 1 assure yon.’ 
Adams adsed him, ‘if he Lad not seen a young 
man on horseback on the road* (dsosrihing 
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JoBoph).— said the coachman, *a gentle* 
woman in my coach that is his acquaintance 
I 'redeemed him and his horse; he would have 
heen hero before this time, had not the storm 
driven him to shelter.* — *Qod bless her!* said 
Adams in a rapture ; nor could he delay walking 
out to satisfy himself who this charitable woman 
was; but what was his surprise when he saw 
his old acquaintance^ Madam Slipslop? Hers, 
indeed, was not so gi^at, because she had been 
informed by Joseph that he was on the road. 
Very civil were the salutations on both sides; 
and Mrs. Slipslop rebuked the hostess for deny* 
ing the gentleman to be there when she asked 
for him.* But indeed the poor woman had not 
erred designedly ; for Mrs. Slipslop asked for a 
clergyman, and she had unhappily mistaken 
Adams for a person travelling to a neighbouring 
fair with the thimble and button, or some other 
such operation; for he marched in a swinging 
great but short wliite coat with black buttons, a 
short wig, and a hat which, so far from having 
a blade hatband, hod nothing black about it. 

Joseph was now come up, and Mrs. Slipslop 
would have bad him quit his horse to the parson, 
and come himself into the coach; but he ab- 
solutely refused, saying he thanked Heaven ho 
was well enough recovered to he very able to 
ride^ and added, he hoped ho knew his duty 
better than to rido in a coach while Mr. Adams 
was on horseback. 

Mrs. 61ii)slop would have persisted longer, 
had not a lady in the coach put a short end to 
the dispute, by refusing to suffer a fellow in a 
livery to ride in the same coach with herself ; 
so it was at length agreed that Adams should 
fill the vacant place in the coach, and Joseph 
should proceed on horselmck. 

They had not proceeded far before Mrs. Slip- 
: slop, addressing herself to the parson, spoke 
thus : — ‘ There hath been a strango alteration m 
I our family Mr. Adams, since Sir Thomas’s 
death.’— ‘ A strange alteration indeed,’ says 
'Adams, *as I gather from some hints which 
have dropped from Josei)h.’ — * Ay, ’says she, ‘1 
could never have believed it; but the longer one 
lives in the world the more ouo sees. So Josepl^ 
hath given you hiuts ? ’— * But of what nature will 
idways remain a perfect secret with me,’ cries 
the parson : ^ he forced me to promise before he 
would communicate anything. 1 am indeed 
concerned to find her ladyship behav^ in so un- 
becoming a manner. 1 always thought her in 
the main a good lady, and should never have 
suspected her of thoughts so unworthy a Chris- 
tian, and with a young lad her own servant.’ 

These things are no secrets to me, I assure 
you,’ erics Slipslop, ‘and I believe they will be 
* none anywhere shortly ; for ever since the boy’s 
departure she hath behaved Wre like a mad 
woman than anything else. Truly, 1 am 
heartily eonoemed,’ said Adams, ‘for she was a 
good sort of a lady. Indeed, 1 have often wished 


she had attended a little more constantly at the 
service, bat she hath done a great deal of good 
in the parish.’—* 0, Mr. Adams,’ says Slipslop, 

‘ people that don’t see all often know nothing. 
Many things have been given away in our family, 
I do assure you, without her knowledge. 1 
have heard you say in the pulpit we ought not 
to brag; but indeed 1 cant avoid saying, if she 
had kept the keys herself, the poor would have 
wanted many a cordial which 1 have let them 
have. As for my late master, he was as worthy 
a man as ever lived, and would have done in* 
flnfto good if he had not been controlled ; but he 
loved a quiet life, heaven rest his soul ! 1 am 
coniidouB ho is there, and enjoys a quiet life^ 
which some folks would not allow him hero ’ — 
Adams answered, *he had never heard this 
before, and was mistaken if she herself ’ (for he 
remombored she used ifi connuend her mistress 
and blame her master) ‘ had not formerly been of 
another opinion.’ — ‘I don’t know,* replied she, 

‘ what I might once thinlc, but now 1 am con- 
fidous matters are as I toll you ; the world will 
shortly seo who hath been deceived; for my 
part, X say nothing, but that it is wondersome 
how some people can carry all things with a 
grave face.* 

Thus Mr. Adams and she discoursed, till they 
came opposite to a great hou <)0 which stood at 
some distance from the road; a Uily in the 
coach, spying it, ciicd, ‘Yonder lives the un- 
fortunate Leonora, if one may justly call a 
woman unfortnuate whom wo must own at tho 
same time guilty and the author of her own 
calamity.’ This was abundantly suflicient to 
awaken the curiosity of Mr. Adams, as indeed 
it did that of the whole company, who jointly 
solicited the lady to acquaint them with Leo- 
nora’s history, since it seemed, by what she had 
said, to contain something remarkable. 

Tho Indy, who was perfectly well bred oid 
not reqiiiio many entreaties, and having only 
wished their entertainment might make amends 
for the company 8 uttcutiou, she began in the 
following manner. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The history of Lemora^ or the unfortunate jilt 

Leonora was tho daughter of a gentleman^of 
fortune ; sho was tall and well-shaped, witli^ a 
BprightlinoBB in her countenance which often 
attrocts beyond more regular features joined 
with an insipid air: nor is this kind of beauty 
less apt to deceive than allure; the good 
humour which it indicates being often mistaken 
for good-nature, and the vivacity for true under- 
standing. 

Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, 
lived with an aunt of hers in a town in the 
north of England. She was an extreme lover of 
gaiety, and very rardy missed a ball or ally 
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other public assembly; where she had frequent 
opportunities of satisfying a greedy appetite of 
Tanity, with the preference which was given her 
by the men to almost every other woman present. 

Among many young fellows who were par- 
ticular in their gallantries towards her, Horatio 
soon distinguished himself in her eyes beyond 
all bis competitors: she danced with more than 
ordinary gaiety when he happened to be her 
partner; neither the fairness of the evening, nor 
the music of the nightingale, could lengthen her 
walk like his company. 6ho affected no longer 
to understand the civilities of others ; whilst she 
inclined so attentive an ear to every compliment 
of Horatio, that she often smiled even when it 
was too delicate for her comprehension. 

*Pray, madam,* says Adams, *who was this 
Squiro Horatio ?* 

Horatio (says tho lady) was a young gentle- 
man of a good family, bred to tlu» law, and hiid 
been sumo few years called to tho degree of a 
barrister. Ilis face and person were such as 
V the generality allowed handsome; but he had a 
dignity in his air very rarely to bo seen. His ! 
temper was of the satiiruiuo complexion, and 
without the least taint of moroseness. Ho had 
wit and humour, with an inclination to satire, 
which he indulged rather too much. 

This gentleman, who had contracted the most 
violent passion for Leonora, was the last person 
who perceived the probability of its success. 
The whole town had raudo the match for him 
before bo himself had drawn a coiifidcnco from 
her actions suificiont to mention his passion to 
her; for it was bis opinion (and perhaps be was 
tbero in tho right) that it is highly impolilic to 
talk seriously of love to a woman beiore you 
Luvu made snob a progress in her affections that 
she bcrself expects and desires to bear it. 

But whatovor diilidence tho fears of a lovor 
may create, which are apt to magnify every 
favoTft* conferred on a rival, and to the little 
advances towards themselves through the other 
end of the perspective, it was impossible that 
Horatio's passion should so blind his discorn- 
meut as to iirovont his conctuving hopes from the 
behaviour of Leonora, wliobo fondness for him 
was now as visible to an indifferent person in 
their company as his for her. 

* I never know any of those forward sluts come 
to good,’ says the lady who refused Joseph's 
entrance into the coach, *nor shall I wonder at 
adytluug she doth in tho soqueJ.' 

The lady proceeded in her story thus: — It 
was in the midst of a gay couvorsalion in the 
walks one evening, when Horatio whispered 
Leonora that ho was desirous to take a turn or 
two with her in private, for that ho had some- 
thing to communicate to her of great conse- 
quence. *Are you sure it is of cousequeuco?’ 
said she, bmiling. ^1 hope,* answered ho, ‘you 
Hill think so too, since tho whole future happi- 
of my life must depend on tho event.* 


Leonora, who very much suspected what was 
coming, would have deferred it till another time ; 
but Horatio, who had more than half conquered 
the difficulty of speaking by the first motion, 
was so very importunate, that she at last yielded, 
and leaving the rest of the company, they turned * 
aside into an unfrequented walk. 

They had retired far out of the sight of the 
company, both maintaining a striot silence. At 
last Horatio made a full stop, and taldiag Leonora, 
who stood palo and trembling, gently by the 
hand, he fetched a deep sigh, and then, looking 
on her eyes with all the tenderness' imaginable, 
he cried out in a faltering accent, * 0 Leonora ! 
it is necessary for me to declare to yod on what 
tho future happiness of my life must bo founded 1 
Must I say there is somothing belonging to you 
which is a bar to my haiipinoss, and which un- 
less you will part with, 1 must be miserable!' 
— ‘What can that be?* replied Leonora, — ‘No 
wonder,* said be, ‘ you are surprised that 1 should 
make any ob 3 ection to anything which is yours: 
yet 8uri> you may guess, since it is the only one 
which the riches of tho world, if they were mine^ 
should purchase of me. Oh, it is that which you 
must part with to bestow all tho rest! Can 
Loouora, or rather will she doubt longer ? Let 
mo then wLispor it in her ears — It is your name, 
madam. It is by parting with that, by your 
condescension to be for ever mine, which must 
at onco prevent mo from being tbo most miser- 
able, and will render me the happiest of man- 
kind.* 

Leonora, covered with blushes, and with as 
angry a look as sho could possibly put on, told 
him, ‘ that had she suspected what his declara- 
tiori would havo been, he should not have de- 
c>)yMl her from her compau} ; that he had so 
surprised and frighted her that sho begged him 
to convey her back as quick as possible;* which 
he, trombliug very near as much as herself, did. 

‘ More fool he,* cried ^dp^lop ; ‘ it m a sign he 
know very little of our sect.’ — * Truly, madam,’ 
said Adams, ‘ 1 think you are in the right : I 
should have insisted to know a piece of her 
mind, when 1 had carried matters so far.* But 
Mrs, Graveairs desired tho lady to omit all suoh 
fulsome stuff in her story, for that it made her 
sick. 

Well, then, madam, to be as concise as possible 
(said tbo lady), many weeks had not passed after 
this interview before Horatio and Leonora were 
what thef call on a good footing together. 
All ceremonies except the last were now over ; 
tlie writiiigf were now drawn, and everything 
was in tho utmost forwardness preparative to 
the putting Horatio in possession of all his 
wishes. 1 will, if you please, repeat you a letter 
from each of them, which I have got by hearti 
and which will ^ve you no small idea of thitfr 
passion on both sides. 

Mrs. Graveairs objected to hearing these 
letters; but, being put to the vote, it was coxried 
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Against her by all the rest in the coach ; Pardon 
Adame contending for it with the utmost vehe- 
^menoe. 

hobaho to Leonora. 

*How vain, most adorable creature, is the' 

' pursuit of pleasure in the absence of an object 
to which the mind is entirely devoted, unless it 
have some relation to that ol^jeot! 1 was last 
night condemned to the society of men of wit 
and learning, which, however agreeable it might 
have formerly boon to mo, now only gave me a 
suspicion that they imputed my absence in con- 
versation to the true cause. For which reason, 
when yo||T engagements forbid me the ecstatic 
happiness of seeing you, I am always dosu-ous 
to be alone; since my sentimeuts for Leonora 
are so delicate that 1 cannot bear tho apprehon- 
bion of another*s prying into those dolightful 
endearments with which the warm imagination 
of a lover will sometimes indulge him, and 
which I suspect my eyes then betray. To fear 
this discovery of our thoughts may perhaps 
appear too ridiculous a nicety to minds not sus- 
ceptible of all the tendorness of this delicate 
passion. And surely we bhall suspect them are 
few such, when we consider that it requires 
every human virtue to exert itself in its full 
extent; since the beloved, whose happiness it 
ultimately respects, may give us charming oppor- 
tunities of being brave in her defence, generous 
to her wants, compasbionato to her aUictions, 
grateful to her kindness; and in the same 
manner, of exercising every other viitue, which 
he who would not do to any degree, and that 
with the utmost rapture, can never deserve tho 
name of a lover. It is therefore with a view to 
the delicate modesty of your mind tliat 1 cul- 
tivate it so purely iu my own; and it is that 
which will sufficiently suggest to you the un- 
easiness 1 bear from those liberties which men 
to whom the world allow politeness will some- 
times give ^emselves on these occasions. 

* Gan I tell you with what eagemess 1 expect 
the anival of that blessed day, when I shall 
experience the falsehood of a common assertion, 
that the greatest human happiness consists iu 
hope? A doctrine which no person had overg 
btronger reabons to believe than myself at pre- 
sent, since none ever tasted such bliss as fires 
my bosom with the thoughts of spending my 
future days with such a companion, and that 
every action of my life will have glorious 
satisfaction of conducing to your happinesb.’ 

i;bonoiia to hobaho.* 

* The reARement of your mind has beem so 
evidently proved by every word and action ever 
since 1 had the first pleasure of knowing you, 
iJiBit 1 thought it impossihle my good opinion of 

* Horatio could have been heightened to any 


> This tottei* was written by a young lady on reading 
Ibe former. 


additional proof of merit. This very thought 
was my amusement when I received your last 
letter, which when I opened, I confess I was 
surprised to find the delicate sentiments ex- 
pressed there so far exceeding what 1 thought 
could come even from you (although I know all 
the generous principles human nature is capable 
of are centred in your breast), that words can- 
not paint what I feel on the reflection that my 
happiness shall be the ultimate end of all your 
actions. 

* Oh, Horatio ! what a life must that be, where 
the meanest domestic cares are sweetened by the 
pleasing consideration that the man on earth 
who best deserves, and to whom you are most 
inclined to give your affoctions, is to reap either 
profit or pleasure from all you do! In such a 
case, toils must be turned into diversions, and 
nothing but tho unavoidable inconvonioncos of 
life can make us remember that we are mortal. 

‘If the solitary turn of your thoughts^ and 
the desire of keeping them undiscovered, makes 
even tho conversation of men of wit and learning 
tedious to you, what anxious hoars must I spend, 
who am condemned by custom to tho conversa- 
tion of women, whose natural curiosity leads 
them to pry into all my thoughts, and whose 
envy can never suffer Horatio’s heart to be 
possessed by any one, without forcing them into 
malicious designs ngains| the person who is so 
happy as to possess it! But, indeed, if ever 
envy can possibly have any excuse, or even 
alleviation, it is iu this case, where the good is 
so great that it must be equally natural to all to 
wish it for themselves; nor am 1 ashamed to 
own it t and to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged, 
that prevents my being in that most uneasy of 
all the situations I con figure in my imagination, 
of being led by inclination to love the person 
whom my own judgment forces me to condemn.' 

Matters were in so great forwardness betvvora 
this fond couple, that the day was fixed for their 
marriage, and was now within a fortnight, when 
the sessions chanced to bo held for that county 
in a town about twenty miles’ distance from that 
which is the scene of our story. It seems it is 
usual for the young gentlemen of the bar to re- 
pair to those sessions not so much for the sake 
of profit, as to show their parts and learn the 
law of the justices of peace ; for which purpose 
one of the wisest and grayest of all the jqp- 
tices is appointed speaker, or chairman, as tb^y 
modestly call it, and he roads them a lecture, 
and instruct them in the true knowledge of the 
law. 

‘ Tou are here guilty of a little mistake^’ eaya 
Adams, ‘ which, if you please, 1 will correct. 1 
have attended at one of these quarter-sessions, 
where 1 observed the counsel taught the justioes^ 
instead of learning anything of them.* 

‘It is not very material,’ said the lady. Hither 
repaired Horatio, who, as ho hoped by his pro- 
fession to advance his fortune, which was not 
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at present rery large, for the sake of his dear 
Leonora, he resolved to spare no pains, nor lose 
any opportunity of improving or advancing him- 
self in it. 

The samcMiftemoon in which he left the town, 
as Leonora stood at her window, a coach and 
six passed by, which she declared to be the oom- 
pletest,* genteelest, prettiest equipage she ever 
saw; adding these remarkable words, ‘O, 1 am 
in rove with that equipage ! ’ which, though her 
friend Florella at that time did not greatly re- 
gard, she hath since remembered. 

In the evening an assembly was held, which 
Leonora honoured with her company; but in- 
tended to pay her Horatio the compliment of 
refusing to dance in his absence. 

O, why have not women as good resolution to 
maintain their vows as they have often good in- 
clinations in making them ? 

The gentleman who owned the eonch and six 
came to tho assembly. His clothes were ns le- 
inaikably fine as his equipage could be. He soon 
attracted tho eyes of tho company; all the 
smarts, all tho silk waistcoats with bilrer and 
gold edgings, wens eelipsod in an instant. 

* Madam,* says Adams, Mf it be nut imperti- 
nent, 1 should be glad to know how this gentle- 
man was dressed.* 

‘Sir,* answered the lady, ‘ I have been told ho 
had on a cut velvet coat of a cinnamon colour, 
lined with a pink satin, chribroidercd all over with 
gold ; Lis waistcoat, which was cloth of silver, 
was embroidered with gold likewise. 1 cannot 
be particular as to the rest of his dress, but 
it was all in the French fashion, for Bellarmiue 
(that was his name) was just arrived from Paris.’ 

This fine figure did not moro entirely engage 
the eyes of every lady in the assembly than 
Leonora did his. He had scarce beheld her, but 
he Stood motionless and fixed as a statue, or at 
least would have done so if good breeding had 
permitted him. However, he carried it so far 
before he had power to correct himself, that 
every person in the room easily discovered where 
his admiration was soltlod. The other ladies 
began to single out their former partners, all 
perceiving who would be Bellarmine’s choice ; 
which they, however, endeavoured by all pos- 
sible means to prevent , many of thorn saying to 
Leonora, ^ 0 madam ! 1 suppose we shan’t have 
the pleasure of seeing you danoe to-night ; ’ and 
tlit% crying out, in Bellarmine’s hearing, *0! 
Lotnora will not danoe, 1 assure you: her 
partner is not hero.’ One maliciously attempted 
to prevent her, by sending a disagreeable fellow 
‘to ask her, that so she might be obliged either 
to dance with him, or sit down ; but this scheme 
proved abortive. 

Leonora saw herself admired by the fine 
stranger, and envied by every woman present. 
Her little heart began to flatter within her, and 
her head was agitated with a convulsive motion : 
•he seemed as if she would speak to several of 


her acquaintance, but had nothing to say ; for, as 
she would not mention her present triumph, so 
she could not disengage her thoughts one moment 
from the contemplation of it. She had never 
tasted anything like this happiness. She had 
before known what it was to torment a single 
woman; hut to be haled and secretly cursed 
by a whole assembly was a joy reserved for 
this blessed moment. As this vast profusion of 
ecstasy had confounded her understanding, so 
there was nothing so foolish as her behaviour : 
sho played a thousand childish tricks, distorted 
her person into several shape*), and her face into 
several laughs, without any reason. In a word, 
her carriage was as absurd as her desirt%, which 
wero to affect an insensibility of the stranger’s 
admiration, and at the same time a triumph, 
from that admiration, over every woman in the 
room. 

Jki this temper of nn'ud, iiollfirmiiie, having 
inqiiii-cd who she was, advanced to her, and 
A^ith a low bow hf^gged tho honour of dancing 
with hor, which she, with as low a curtsey, im- 
miMliately granted. She danced with him all 
night, and enjoyed perhaps the highest pleasure 
that she was capable of feeling. 

At thebo M'ords Adams fetched a deep groan, 
which frighted the ladies, who twld him, ‘they 
]iOiK.‘d he was not ill.’ Ho answered, * he groaned 
only for the folly of Leonora.’ 

Leonora ic tired (continued tho lady) about 
six in tho morning, but not to rest She tumbled 
and toBsod in her bed, with voiy short intervals 
of bleep, and tlioso tntiroiy nlled with dreams of 
tho equipage and fine clothes she had seen, and 
tho balls, operas, and ridottos which had been 
the. nnb|uct of their conversation. 

1 n rli( aftoruooxi Dellarmine, In the dear coach 
and six, came to wait on her. He was indeed 
charmed with her person, and was, on inquiry, 
so well pleased with the ciroumstances of her 
father (for he himself, notwithstanding all his 
finery, was not quite so rich as a O&^us or an 
Attalus). — ‘ At talus,’ says Mr. Adams : ‘ but pray 
how came you acquaintod with these names ? ’ 
The lady smiled at tho question, and proceeded: 
He was so pleased, I say, that he resolved to 
Aake his addresses to her directly. He did so 
accordingly, and that with so much warmth and 
briskness, that he quickly baffled her weak re- 
pulses, and obliged Iho lady to refer him to her 
father, who, sho know, would quickly declare in 
favour of a coach and six. 

Thus, what Horatio had by sighs and tears, 
lovo and tenderness, been so long obtaining, the 
Freuch-English Bollarmine with gaiety and gal- 
lantry possessed himself of in an instant In 
other wordii what modesty had employed a full 
year in raising, impudence demolished in twen^«* 
four hours. 

Here Adams ^ioaned a second time; but the 
ladies, who began to smoke him, took no noftloe. 

From the opening of the assembly till the end 
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of Bellannioo’B visit, Leonora liad soarca once 
tliought of Horatio ; but he now began, though 
jan nnwoleome gpiest, to enter into her mind. 
She wished she had seen the charming Bellar- 
mine and his charming equipage before matters 
had gone so far. * Yet why,* says i^e, 'should 
1 wihh to have seen him before ; or what signi- 
fies it that I have seen him now ? Is not Horatio 
my lover, almost my husband? Is he not as 
handsome, nay handsomer, than Bellarmine? 
Ay, but Brllarmino is the geuteeler and the 
finer man ; yes, that he must be allowed. Yes, 
yes, he is that certainly. But did not I, no 
longer ago than yesterday, lovo Horatio more 
than all ^fhe world? Ay^ but yesterday 1 had 
not seen Bellarmine. Bui doth not Horatio dote 
on me, and may he not in despair break his 
heart if I abandon him? Well, and hath not 
Bellarmine a heart to break too? Yes, but 1 
promised Horatio first ; but that was pour Bollar- 
mine*s misfortune. If 1 had seen him fir^t, 1 
should certainly have preferied him. Did not 
the dear creature prefer me to every woman in 
the assembly, when overy she was laying out 
for him? When was it in Hoi'atio's power to 
give me such an instance of affection ? Gan he 
give me an equipage, or any of those things 
which Bellarmine will make mo mistress of ? 
How vast is the difference between being the wife 
of a poor counsellor and the wife of one of Bellar> 
mine's fortune! If I marry Horatio, I shall 
triumph over no more than one rival ; but by 
marrying Bellarmine 1 shall be the envy of all 
my acquaintance. What h&ppinoss ! But can 1 
suffer Horatio to die? for he hath sworn be 
cannot survive ray loss. But peihaps he may 
not die : if he should, can 1 prevent it ? Must I 
sacrifice myself to him? Besides, Bellarmine 
may be as miserable for me too.* Sho was thus 
arguing with hersolf, when some young ladies 
called her to the walk, and a little relieved lier 
anxiety for the present 

The nelt morning Bellarmine breakfasted 
with her in presence of her aunt, whom he 
bufllcieutly informod of his passion for l^eonora. 
He was no sooner withdrawn than Die old lady i 
began to advise bor niece on this ocuasion. 
'You see, child,* says she, 'what fortune hatS 
thrown in your way ; and I hope you will not 
withstand your own preferment.' Leonora, 
sighing, bogged her not to mention any such 
thing, when she knew her engagements to 
Horatio. 'Engagements to a fig!’ cried the 
aunt ; ' you should thank IToaven on your knees 
that you have it yet in your power to break 
them. Will any woman hesitate a moment 
whether she shall ride in a coach or walk on 
foot all ihe days of her life ? But Bellarmine 
drives six, and Horatio not even a pair.* — ' Yes ; 
but, madt^ what will the world say ? ’ answered 
Leonora : * will not they cond^n me ? * — ' The 
world is always on the side of prudence,* cries 
the aunt, *aud would surely condemn you if you 


sacrificed your interest to any motive whatever. 
Oh J 1 know the world very well ; and you show 
your ignorance, my dear, by your objection. O* 
my conscience! the world is wiser. 1 have lived 
longer in it than you ; and I assure you there is 
not anything worth our regard besides money; 
nor did I ever know one person who married 
from other considerations who did not after- 
wards heartily repent it Besides, if we examine 
the two men, can you prefer a sneaking fellow, 
who hath been bred at the university, to a fine 
gentleman just come from his travels ? All the 
world must allow Bellarmine to be a fine gentle- 
man, positively a fine gentleman, and a hand- 
some man.* — ' Perhaps, madam, 1 should not 
doubt if I knew how to be handsomely off lyith 
the other.* — ' Oh! leave that to me,* says the aunt. 
You know your father hath not been acquainted 
with the affair. Indeed, for my part, I thought 
it might do well enough, not dreaming of such 
an offer; but 1*11 disengage you: leave me to 
give the follow an answer. 1 warrant you shall 
have no further trouble.’ 

Leonora was at length satisfied with her 
aunt’s reasoning ; and Bellarmine supping with 
her that evening, it was agreed ho should the next 
morning go to her father and propose the match, 
which sho consented should bo consummated at 
his return. 

The aunt retired soon after supper ; and, the 
lovers being left together, Bellarmine began in 
the following manner: ' Yes, madam; this coat, 

I a&buro you, was made at Paris, and I defy the 
best English tailor even to imitate it Thore is 
not ono of thorn can cut, madam ; they can’t cut. 
If you observe Low this skirt is turned, and this 
sloevc : a clumsy English rascal can do nothing 
like it. Pray, how do you like my liveries?* 
Leonora answered, 'she thought them very 
pretty.*— ‘All French,* says be, ‘I assure you, 
except tho greatcoats; I never trust an}‘hing 
uioio than a greatcoat to an Englishmax . r Yon 
know one must encourage our own people what 
one can, especially as, before 1 had a place, I 
was in the country interest— he, he, ho ! But 
for myself, I would see the dirty island at tho 
bottom of the sea, rather than wear a single rag 
of English work about me : and 1 am sure, after 
you have made one tour to Paris, you will be 
of tho same opinion with regard to your own 
clothes. You can't conceive what an addition a 
French dress would be to your beauty I 1 posi- 
tively assure you, at the first opera I saw siuce 
I came over, I mistook tho English ladies for 
chambermaids — ^he, he, ho ! ' 

With such sort of polite discourse did the gay * 
Bellarmine entertain his beloved Leonora, when 
the door opened on a sudden, and Horatio 
entered tie room. Here ’tis impossible to ex- 
press the surprise of Leonora, 

'Poor woman!* says Mrs. Slipslop, *what a 
terrible quandary she must be in I*—* Not at all, 
says Mrs. Graveairs; 'such sluts can never be 
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eonfoanded.’— <-*6be must have tbea more than 
Corinthian assuranoOf* said Adams; *ayy more 
than Lais herself.' 

A long silence (continued the lady) prevailed 
in the whole company. If the familiar entrance 
of Horatio struck the greatest astonishment into 
Bellarmine, the unexpected presence of Bellar- 
mine no less surpribed Horatio. At length 
Leonora, collecting all the spirit she was mis- 
tress of, addressed herself to the latter, and 
pretended to wonder at the reason of so late a 
visit. ‘I should indeed,* answered he, ‘have 
made some apology for disturbing you at this 
hour, had not my finding you in company 
assured me I do not break in upon your repose.* 
Bellarmine rose from his chair, traversed the 
room in a minuet step, and hummed an opera 
tune; while Horatio, advancing to Leonora, 
asked her in a whisper if that gimtleman was 
not a relation of hers ; to which she answered, 
with a smile, or rather sneer, ‘No, he is no 
relation of mine yet ; ’ adding, ‘ she^ could not 
guess the meaning of his question.* Horatio 
told her softly, ‘ It did not arise from jealousy.’ 
— ‘Jealousy! I assure you it would bo very 
strange in a common acquaintance to give him- 
self any of those aiis.’ Those words a little 
surprised Horatio ; but, before he had timo to 
answer, Bellarmine danced up to the lady, and 
told her ‘he feared ho intorrnptod some busi- 
ness between her and the gentleman.*— ‘ I can 
have no business,* said she, ‘with the gentleman, 
nor any other, which need be any secret to you.* 

* You'll pardon me,' said Horatio, ‘ if 1 desire 
to know who this geutlomau is who is to bo 
entrusted with all our secrets.*— ‘ You’ll know 
soon enough,’ cries Leonora ; ‘but I can’t guess 
what secrets can over pass between us of such 
mighty consequence.’ — ‘ No, madam I ’ cries 
Horatio ; ‘ I am sure you would not have mo 
understand you in oarncbt ‘ ’Tis indifferent to 
me,’ says bhc, ‘ how you understand mo ; but 1 
think so unseasonable a visit is difilcult to bo 
understood at all, at least when people find one 
engaged ; thougli one’s servants do not deny 
one, one may expect a well-bred person should 
soon take tho hint.’— ‘Madam,’ said Horatio, ‘1 
did not imagine any engagement with a stranger, 
as it bcems this gentleman is, would have made 
my visit impertinent, or that any such cere- 
monies were to be preserved between persons in 
our<l 3 ituation.’ — ‘ Sure you are in a dream,' says 
shep‘or would persuade mo that I am in one. I 
know no pretensions a common acquaintance can 
have to lay aside the ceromonios of good breed- 
ing.’— ‘ Sure,' says he, ‘ 1 am in a dream ; for it 
is impossible I should be really esteemed a com- 
mon acquaintance by Leonora, after^ what has 
passed between us I ' — * Passed between us ! Bo 
you intend to affront me before this gentleman ? ' 
...t B— n me, affront the lady 1* says Bellarmine. 
cooking his bat, and strutting up to Horatio: 
* does any man daxe affront this lady before me. 
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d— n me ? — * Hark'ee, sir,' says Horatio, ‘I 
would advise you to lay aside that fierce air ; for 
1 am mightily deceived if this lady has not a 
violent desire to get your worship a good drub- 
bing.’— ‘ Sir,* said Bellarmine, * 1 have the honour 
to be her protector ; and, d— n me, if I under- 
stand your meaning.* — ‘ Sir,’ answered Horatio, 

‘ she is rather your protectress ; but give yourself 
no more airs, for yon see I am prepared for you* 
(shaking his whip at him). * Oh ! serviieur irii 
humble,* BAjB Bellarmine: ‘Jis ooue eftend par* 
/aitment bUn* At which time the aunt, who 
had heard of Horatio’s vibit, entered the room, 
and soon satisfied all his doubts. She convinced 
him that he was never more awake in 4iis life, 
and that nothing more extraordinary had hap- 
pened in his three days' absence than a small 
alteration in the affections of Leonora ; who now 
burst into tears, and wondered what reason she 
had given him to use her in so barbarous a 
manner. Horatio desired Bellarmine to with- 
draw will^ him ; but tho ladies prevented it by 
laying violent hands on the latter ; upon which 
the former took his leave without any great 
ceremony, and dopartod, leaving the lady with 
his rival to consult for his safety, which Leonora 
feared her indiscretion might have endangered ; 
but tho aunt comforted her with assurances that 
Horatio would not venture his person against so 
accomplished a cavalier as Bellarmine, and that, 
being a lawyer, he would sock revdbge in his 
own way, and tho most they had to apprehend 
from him was an action. 

They at length therefore agreed to permit 
Bellarmine to retire to his lodgings, having first 
settled all matters relating to ILo journoy which 
be was to undertake in the morning, and their 
preparations for the nuptials at his return. 

But, alas ! as wise men have observed, the seat 
of valour is not tho countenance ; and many a 
grave and plain man will, on a just provocation, 
betake himsolf to that mischievous metal, cold 
iron ; while men of a fiercer brow, andComotimos 
with that emblem of courage, a cockade, will 
more prudently decline it 

Leonora was awaked in the morning, from a 
visionary conch and six, with the dismal account 
tlkt Bellarmine was run through the body by 
Horatio ; that ho lay languishing at an inn, and 
the surgeons had declared the wound mortal. 
She immediately leaped out of the bed, danced 
about the room in a frantic manner, tore her 
liair and beat her breast in all the agonies of 
despair ; in which sad condition her aunt, who 
1 ikewiae arose at the news, f ouu 1 her. The good 
old lady applied her utmost art to comfort her 
niece. She told her, ‘ While there was life there 
was hope ; but that if he should die her affliction 
would be of no service to Bellarmine, and would 
only expose herself, which might probably keep 
her some time without any future offer ; that, as 
matters had happened, her wisest way would be 
to think no more of Bellarmine, but to endeavour 

U 
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to rogaln the affections of Horatio.*-^* Speak not 
to me»* cried the disonnBoIato Leonora ; 4s it not 
' owing to me that poor Bellarmine has lost his 
life ? Have not these cursed charms (at which 
words she looked etedfastly in the glass) been 
• the ruin of the most charming man of this age ? 
Can 1 ever bear to contemplate my own face 
again ? (with her eyes still fixed on the glass). 
Am I not the murderess of the fir,^t gentleman? 
No other woman in the town could have made 
any impreusion on him.* — ‘ Never think of things 
past,’ Chios the aunt: Hhink of regaining the 
affections of Horatio.* — * What reason,’ said tlie 
nieco, ‘have 1 to hope ho would forgive me? 
No, 1 liave lost him as well as the other, and it 
was your wicked advice which was the occasion 
of all ; you seduced me, contrary to my inclina- 
tions, to abandon poor Horatio (at which words 
she burst into tears); you prevailed upon me, 
whether I would or no, to give up my affections 
for him ; had it not been for you, Bellarmine 
never would have entered into my thoughts; 
had not his addresses been backed by your per- 
suasions, they never would have made any im- 
pression on me; 1 should have defied all the 
fortune and equipage in the world ; hut it was 
jou, who got the better of hiy youth and sim- 
plicity, and forced me to loso my dear Horatio 
for ever.’ 

The aunt was almost borne down with this 
torrent of words; she, however, rallied all the 
strength she could, and, drawing her mouth up 
in a purse, began : ^ 1 am not surpribcd. niece, at 
this ingratitude. Those who advise young 
women for their interest must always expect 
such a return : I am convinced my brother will 
thank me for breaking off your match with 
Horatio at any rate.’ — ‘ That may not be in your 
power yet,’ answered Leonora; ‘though it is 
very ungrateful in you to desire or attempt it, 
after the presents you have received from him.’ 
(For in^ed true it is, that many presents, and 
some pretty valuable ones, had passed from 
Horatio to the old lady ; but as true it is, that 
Bollarmine, when ho breakfasted with her and 
her niece, had complimented her with a brilliant 
from his finger, of much greater value than all 
she had touched of the other.) ^ 

The aunt’s gall was on float to reply, when a 
servant brought a letter into the room, which 
Leonora, hearing it came from Bellarmine, with 
great eagerness opened, and read as follows : 

* Most Diyuns Orbatubb,— T he wound which 
1 fear you have heard J received irom my rival 
is not like to be so fatal as those shot into my 
heart which have been fired from your eyes, 
fotif IHlltmL Those are the only cannons by 
which I am to fall ; for my surgeon gives me 
hopes of being soon able to attend your rwittt ; 
till when, unless you would do me an honour 
which 1 have scarce the hardUsae to think of, 
your abteuoe will be the greatest anguish which 


can be felt by, madam, avee tout U Ttapocta in 
the world, your most obedient, most absolute 
diMOti ^ Bbllabhikb.’ 

As soon as Leonora perceived such hopes of 
Bellarmine’s recovery, and that the gossip Fame 
had, according to custom, so enlarged his danger, 
she presently abandoned all further thoughts of 
Horatio, and was soon reconciled to her aunt, 
who received her again into favour, with a more 
Christian forgiveness than wo generally meet 
with. Indeed, it is possible she might be a little 
alarmed at the hints which her niece had given 
her coucemiDg the presents. She might appre- 
hend such rumours, should they get abroad, 
might injure a reputation which, by frequenting 
church twice a-day, and preserving the utmost 
rigour aud strictness in her countenance and 
behaviour for many years, she had established. 

Leonora’s passion returned now for Bellarmine 
with gi eater torcc, after its small relaxation, than 
ever. She proposed to her aunt to make him a 
visit in his confinement, which the old lady, with 
great and connneudablo prudouco, advised her to 
decline: ‘For,’ says bh^', ‘should any accident 
intervene to prevent your inttmded match, too 
fonvaid a behaviour with this lover may injure 
you in the eyes of othois. Every woman, till 
bho is married, ought to consider of, and piovido 
against, the possibility of the affair’s breaking 
off.’ — Loonditt said, ‘she should be indifferent to 
whatever might happen in such a caso; for bhe 
had now bO ahsolutoly placed her affections on 
this dear man (so blio called him), that, if it was 
her misfortune to lose him, she should for over 
abandon all thoughts of mankind.’ She thoi«- 
lore resolved to visit him, notwithstanding all 
the piudent advice of her aunt to the contrary, 
and that veiy afternoon executed her resolution. 

The lady was proceeding in her story, when 
the coach drove into the inn where the coni\>any 
were to dine, sorely to the disBatisfactioL,.t. Mr. 
Adams, whose ears wore the most huugiy part 
about him ; he being, as the reader may perhaps 
guess, of an insatiable curiosity, and heartily 
desirous of hearing the end of this amour, though 
ho professed he could scarce wish success to a 
lady wf 60 incoxisiant a disposition. 

CHAPTER V. 

A dreadful quart'cl which happened at lAg im 
where the company duiedy with tie hloody^onr 
aeqmnces to AJr. Adams. 

As soon as the passengers had alighted from 
the coach, Mr. Adams, as was his custom, madb 
directly to tho kitchen, where he found Joseph 
sitting by, the fire, and the hostess anointing his 
leg; for the horse which Mr. Adams had bor* 
rowed of his clerk had so violent a propensity to 
kneeling, that one would havo thought it had 
been his trade as well as his master’s. Nor would 
he always give any notice of such his intenflou; 
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h» ^as oftan found on his knees when the rider 
least expected it. This foible, however, was of 
DO great iuconvenienoe to the parson, who was 
accustomed to it ; and as his legs almost touched 
the ground when he bestrode the beast, he had 
but a little way to fall, and throw himself forward 
on such occasions with so much dexterity that 
he never received any mischief; the horse and 
he frequently rolling mauy paces' distance, and 
afterwards both getting up and meeting as good 
fiiends as ever. 

Poor Joseph, who had not been used to such 
kind of cattle, though an excellent horseman, did 
not so happily disengage himself; but, falling 
I with his leg under the beast, received a violent 
contusion, to which the good woman was, as we 
have said, applying a warm hand, with some 
camphorated spirits, just at the lime when the 
p.irM>ii entei'ed the kitchen. 

He had scarce exiiressod his concern for 
Joseph's misfortune before the lioe^jt likewiaO 
entered. He was by no moans of Mr. Tow- 
wouse's gentle disposition; and was, indeed, 
perfect master of his house, and everything in it 
but his guests. 

This surly fellow, who always proportioned 
his respect to the appearance of a traveller, from 
‘ God bless your honour,’ down to plain ‘Coming 
pu bently,’ obhorving his wifeTon her kneois to a 
footman, cried out, without consideviug his cir- 
cumstances, ‘What a pox is the wuuum about? 
why don't ^ uu mind the company in the coach ? 
Go and ask them what they will have for dinner.' 

‘ My dear,* s<iys she, ‘ you know they con have 
nothing but what is at the tire, which will bo 
ready presently ; and really the poor young 
man's leg is very much biuised.' At which 
woids she fell to chafing more violently than 
bchu’o: the boll then happening to ring, ho damned 
Ills wife, and bid her go in to the company, and 
not stand rubbing there all day, for ho did not 
believe the young fellow’s leg was so bad as ho 
pretended; and if it was, within twenty miles 
he would find a surgeon to cut it off. Upon 
these words, Adams fetched two stridee across 
tlio room; and, snapping his ilugers over hib 
head, muttered aloud, he w^ould excommunicato 
such a wretch for a farthing, for ho believed the 
dt*vil had more humanity. These words occa- 
bioned a dialogue between Adams and the hobt, 
ill there wore two or three sharp replies, 
till Joseph bade the latter know how tp behave 
himself to his betters. At which the host (hav- 
ing first strictly surveyed Adams), scornfully 
repeating the word betters, flew into a rage, and, 
telling Joseph he was as able to walk out of his 
house as he had been to walk into it, offered to 
lay violent hands on him; which perceiving, 
Adams dealt him so sound a. compliment over 
bis face with his fist, that the blood immediately 
gushed out of his nose in a stream. The host, 
being unwilling to be outdone in courtesy, espe- 
cially by a person of Adams’s figure, returned 


s» 

the favour with so much gratitude, that the par- 
son’s nostrils began to look a little rodder than 
usual. Upon which he again assailed his anta- 
gonist, and with another stroke laid him sprawl- 
ing on the floor. ' 

The hostess, who was a better wife than so 
surly a husband deserved, seeing her husband 
all bloody and stretched along, hastened pre- 
sently to his assistance, 6r rather to revenge the 
blow, which, to all appearance, was ^e last he 
would ever receive; when, lo! a pan full of hog's 
blood, which unluckily stood on the dresser, pre- 
sented itself first to her hands. She seized it in 
her fury, and without any reilection discharged 
it into tho parson’s face ; and with ho good an 
aim, that much the greater part first saluted his 
countenance, and trickled thence in so large a 
cuiront down to his beard, and all over his gar- 
ments, that a more horrible spectacle was hardly 
to bo seen, or even imagined. All which was 
perceived by Mrs. Slipslop, who entered the 
kiichei) al that instant. This good gentle- 
woman, not being of a temper so extremely cool 
and patient as perhaps was required to ask 
mauy questions on this occasion, flew with 
great impetuosity at tho hostess’s cap, which ^ 
together with some of her hair she plucked 
from her head in a moment, giving her at the 
same time several hearty cuffs in the face ; 
which, by frequent practice on the interior ser- 
, vants, she had learned an excellent knack of 
delivering with a good grace. Poor Joseph 
could hardly rise from his chair; the parson was 
employed in wiping the blood from his eyes, 
which had entirely blinded hi. . ; and the land- 
loro wa*^ but just beginning to stir ; whilst Mrs. 
Slix’^^lop, holcUug down the landlady’s face with 
her left hand, made so dexterous a use of her 
right, that the poor woman began to roar, in a 
key which alarmed all the company in the inm 

There happened to be in the inn at this time, 
besides the Udics who arrived in the st^go-ooach, 
the two gentlemen who wero present at Mr. 
Tow-wouse’s wlien Joseph was detained for his 
horse’s meat, and whom we have befq;re men- 
tioned to have stopped at tho alehouse with 
Adams. There was likewise a gentleman just 
roturuod from his travels to Italy ; all whom the 
horrid outcry of murder presently brought into 
the kitchen, where the several combatants were 
found in the pobtures already described. 

It was now no difficulty to put an end to the 
fray, the conquerors being satisfied with tho 
vengeance the^ had taken, and the conquered 
having no appetite to renew the fight. The 
principal figure, and which engaged the eyes of 
all, was Adams, who was all over oovered with 
blood, which the whole company concluded to 
lie his own, and consequently imagined him so 
longer for this world. But the hos^ who had 
now recovered from his blow, and was risen 
from the ground, soon delivered them from this 
appr^ension. by damning his wife for wasting 
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llie hog*8 puddiugs, and tiling her all would 
I have been very well if she had not intermeddled, 
like a b — aa ehe was; adding, he was very glad 
the gentlewoman had paid her, though not hajf 
what she deserved. The poor woman had in- 
deed fared much the worst ; having, besides the 
unmerciful cuffs received, lost a quantity of hair, 
which Mrs. Slipslop in triumph held in her left 
hand. 

The traveller, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Graveairs,*deBired her not to be frightened; for 
here had been only a little boxing, wbich he 
said, to their dUgracia^ the English wore ctccua- 
tomata lf‘ : adding, it must be, however, a sight 
somewhat strange to him, who was just come 
from Italy; the Italians not being addicted to 
the cu^ardo^ but haalouza^ says ho. He then 
went up to Adams, and, telling him he hjoked 
liked the ghost uf Othello, bid him not shake his 
gory locks at him, for he could not say he did it. 
Adams very innocently answered, Sir, I am far 
from accusing you.* He then returned to the 
lady, and cried, ‘ 1 find tlie bloody gentleman is 
uno inaipido dd nullo aenao, Dammata di mf*, if 
I have seen such a aptctaculo in my way from 
Viterbo.’ 

One of the gentlemen having learned from 
the host the occasion of this bustle, and biing 
assured by him that Adams had struck thi* ffist 
blow, whispered in his ear, ^He’d wan ant he 
would recover.’ — ‘ Recover ! master,’ said the 
host, smiling: *yes, yes, I am not afiaid of dying 
with a blow or two neither; I am not such a 
chicken as that.’ — ‘Pugh!* said the gentleman, 

* 1 moan you will recover damages in that action ’ 
which, undoubtedly, you intend to bring, as soon 
as a writ can be returned from London ; for you 
look like a man of too much spirit and couiage 
to suffer any one to beat you without briuging 
your action agaiust him: ho ulu^t be a scan- 
dalous fellow indeed who would put up with n 
drubbing cvhilst the law is o]ieu to revenge it ; 
besidGs, he hath drawn blood from you, and 
spoiled your coat; and the jury will give dam- 
ages for |hat too. An excellent new coat, upon 
my word ; and now not worth a shilling ! 1 don’t 
care,’ continued he, to intermeddle in these 
cases; but you have a right to my evidence ; and 
if 1 am sworn, 1 must speak the truth. 1 saw 
you sprawling on the floor, and blood gushing | 
from your nostrils. You may take your own j 
opinion; but were I in your circumstances, every ' 
I drop of my blood should convey an ounce of | 
I gold into my pocket. Remember 1 don’t advise j 
you to go to law ; but if your jury were Chris- 
, tiaos^ they must give swingeing damages, that’s 
' all.’*— * Master,’ cried the host, scratching his 
I head, * I have no stomach to law, I thank you. 

I I have seen enough of that in the parish, where 
r two of my neighbours have been at law about a 
I house, tUl they have both lawed themselves into 
a gaol* At which word he turned about, and 
began to inquire again after his hog’s puddings ; 


nor would it probably have been a sufficient 
excuse for his wife, that she spilt them in his 
defence, had not some awe of the company, espe- 
cially of the Italian traveller, who was a person 
of great dignity, withhold his rage. 

Whilst one of the above-mentioned gentlemen 
was employed, as we have seen him, on the 
behalf of the landlord, the other was no less 
heai*ty on the side of Mr. Adams, whom he 
advised to bring bis action immediately. He 
said tlie assault of the wife was in law the 
assault of the husband, for they were but one 
person ; and be was liablo to pay damages, which 
he said must be considerable, where so bloody a 
disposition appeared. Adams answered, if it 
was ti-ue that they were but one person, he had 
ns»bauUed tlio wife ; for ho was sorry to own bo 
had struck the husband thu first blow. ‘1 am 
sorry you own it too,’ cnes the gontloman ; * for 
it could not xiossibly ax>poar to the court; for 
horc was np ovideiice present but the lame man 
in the chair, whom I suppose to bo your friend, 
and would consequently say nothing but what 
mado for you.’ — ‘llow, sir,’ says Adams, *do jnu 
take mo for a vill.un, who would prosecute re- 
venge in cold blood, and use unjustitiablo means 
to obtain it ? If you knew mo and my order, 1 
bliould think you affronted both.’ At the word 
order the gentlenfhn stared (for bo was too 
bloody to b» of any modern order of knights); 
and, turning hastily about, said, * Every man 
km*w bis own business.’ 

Matters being now composed, iho company 
letired to their several apartments ; the two 
gentlemen congratulating each other on the 
success of their good offices in iirocuring a 
perfect reconbilnitiou between the contending 
parties; and the traveller went to his rcqjast, 
ciying, as the Italian poet says, 

‘ Je vot vcr> well, gw tufa e pace; 

So send up dinner, good llouiface.' 

The coachman began now to grow importu- 
uato with his passengers, whose entrance into the 
coach was retarded by Miss Graveairs insisting, 
agaiust the remonsti-auco of all the rest, that she 
would not admit a footman into the coach ; for 
poor Joseph was too lapio to mount a horse. A 
young lady, who was, as it seems, an earl’s 
grand-daughter, begged it, with almost tears in 
iier eyes. Mr. Adams prayed, and Mrs. Slipsloj) 
scolded ; but all to no xiurposo. She said, ^jshe 
would not demean herself to ride with a footn^n: 
that there were waggons on the road: that if the 
master of the coach desired it^ she would pay for 
two places ; but would suffer no such fellow to 
come in.’— ‘ Madam,’ says Slipslop, * I am sure no 
one can refuse another coming into a stage-coach.* 
— don’t know, madam,’ says the lady; *1 am not 
much used to stage-coaches; 1 seldom travel in 
them.’—* That may be, madam,’ replied Slipslop; 
*very good people do; and some people’s betters, 
for aught 1 know.’— Miss Graveairs said, * Some 
folks might sometimes give their tongues a 
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litjerty to 80010 people that were their bettors, 
which did not become them ; for her part, she 
was not used to converse with servants/— Slip- 
slop returned, ^Somo people kept no servants 
to converse^ with; for her part, she thanked 
Heaven she lived in a family whore there were a 
groat many, and had moro under her own com- 
mand than any paltry little gentlewoman in the 
kingdom.* — Miss ^Graveaira cried, ‘she believed 
her mistress would not encourage such sauciness 
to her butters.* — ‘ My betters! ’ says Slipslop, ‘who 
is my betters, pray?*— ‘I am yomr betters,* an- 
bweied Miss Graveairs, ‘and 1*11 acquaint your 
mistress.* — At which Mrs. Slipslop laughed aloud, 
and told her, * her lady was one of the great 
gentry; ‘and such little palti*y gentlewomen as 
bonie folks who travelled in stage-coaches would 
not easily come at her.* 

This sinnrt dialogue between some people and 
601)10 folks was going on at the coach-door, when 
a solemn person, riding into the inn, and seeing 
Miss Qravoairs, immediatily accosted her with, 

* Ih ar child, how do you do ? ’ She presently au- 
sweied, * O! papa, I am gl.id you have overtaken 
me.’ — ‘ So am I,’ answered he ; ‘ for one ot our 
coaches is just at 1iun<l ; and, thi^re being room 
for you in it, you shall go no farther in the stage | 
unless you desire it.’ — ‘ How can you imagine 1 j 
should desire it?* says she ; So, bidding Slipslop I 
ride with her fellow if she pleased, ‘she took her j 
father by the hand, who was just alighted, and 
walked witli him into a room. 

Adams instantly asked the coachman, in a 
whisper, ‘if ho knew wlio the geiitlemau was?’ 
— The coachman answered, ‘ Ho was now a geii- 
thmau, and ki>pt his hor^e and man; but times 
are altered, master,’ said he; *I rdmember whtn 
ho was no bidlor born lliau myself.’—* Ay ! ay I * 
says Adams. — ‘ My father drove the siiuiro’s 
coach,’ answered he, ‘ when that very man rode 
pustiUou ; but ho is now his steward, and a great 
goiitJeman.* — Adams then snapped his fingers, 
and cried, ‘he thought she was some such 
trollop.* 

Adams made haste to acquaint Mrs. Slipslop 
with this good news, as he imagined it ; but it 
found a I'cception different from what ho ex- 
pected. The prudent gentlewoman, who despised 
the anger of Miss Graveairs whilst she conceived 
her the daughter of a gentleman of small fortune, 
nov she heard her alliance with the upper ser- 
vaj^ts of a great family in her neighbourhood, 
began to fear her interest with the mistress. She 
wished she bad not carried the dispute so far, 
and began to think of endeavouring to reconcile 
herself to the young lady before she left the inn ; 
when, luckily, the scene at London, which the 
reader can scarce have forgotten, pi*escnted itself 
to her mind, and comforted her with subli assur- 
ance that she no longer apprehended any enemy 
with her mistress. 

Everything being now adjusted, the company 
entered the coach, which was just on its depar- 


ture, when one lady recollected she had left bey 
fan, a second her gloves, a third a snuff-box, and 
a fourth a smelling-bottle behind her ; to find all 
which occasioned some delay and much swearing 
to the coachman. 

As soon as the coach had left the inn, the 
women all together fell to the character of Miss 
Graveairs; whom one of them declared she had ' 
suspected to be some low creature from the be- 
ginning of their journey, and another affirmed 
had not even the looks of a gentlewoman. A 
third warranted she was no better than she 
should be; and, turning to the lady who had 
related the story in the coach, said, ‘J)id yon 
ever hear, madam, anything so prudish as her 
remarks ? Well, deliver roe from the ceusorious- 
ncssof such a prude!’— The fourth added, ‘0, 
madam! all those creatures are censorious; but 
for my part, I wonder where the wretch was 
bi*ed; indot d, I must own 1 have seldom con- 
versed with these mean kind of people, so that it 
may appear stranger to me; but to refuse the 
general desire of a whole company had somu'hing 
in it so uslonishiug, that, fur roy part, J own 1 
should hardly believe it if my own ears had not 
been witnesses to it.* — ‘ Yrs, and so handsome a 
young fellow,* cries Slipslop; ‘ the woman must 
have no compulsion in her : 1 believe she is more 
of a Turk than a Christian ; 1 am certain, if she 
had any Christian woman’s blood in her veins, 
the sight of each a young fellow must have 
warmed it. Indeed, there are some wretched, 
misoriiblo old objects, that turn one’s stomach ; I 
should not wonder if she had refused such a 
one. 1 am as nice as hers* and should have 
care d no more than herself for tbo company of 
sMiiiviijg old fellows; but, bold up thy head, 
Joseph, thou art none of those; and she who 
hath not compulsion for thee is a Myhummetman, 
and 1 will maintain it.’ This conversation made 
Joseph uneasy as well as the ladies ; who, per- 
ceiving the spirits which Mrs. Slipt'op was in 
(for indeed slie was not a cup too low), began 
to fear the consequence. One of them therefore 
desired tbo lady to conclude the stq^y. ‘Ay, 
madam,’ said Slipslop, ‘ 1 beg your ladyship 
to give us that story you oommensated in the 
morning ;’ which request that well-bred wonuA 
immediately complied with, 

CHAPTBE VL 
CQWil\m(m of the unfortunate jili, 

Leonora, ho ving once broke through the bounds 
which custom and modesty impose on her sox, 
soon gave an unbridled indulgence to her passion. 
Her visits to Hellarmine were more constant, u 
well as longer, than his surgeon’s: in a word, 
she became absolutely his nurse ; made his 
water-gm^ administered him his medioincii 
and, notwithstanding the prudent advice of hsf 
aunt to the contrary, almost entirely resided in 
her wounded lover^ apartment. 
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Th« 4 *die 0 of the town began to take her oon- 
dtio( under consideration : it was the chief topic 
of discourse at their tea-tables^ and was very 
severely censured by the most part; especially 
by Lindamira, a lady whose discreet and starch 
carriage, toge&er with a constant attendance at 
church three times a-day, had utterly defeated 
many malicious attacks on her own reputation ; 
for such was the envy that Lindamira's virtue 
had attracted, that, notwithstanding her own 
strict behWour and strict inquiry into the lives 
of others, she had not been able to escape being 
the mark of some arrows herself, which, how- 
ever, djU her no injury; a blessing, perhaps, 
owed by her to the clergy, who were her chief 
male companions, and with two or three of 
whom she had been barbarously and unjustly 
calumniated. 

* Not so unjustly neither, perhaps,’ says Slip- 
slop; *for the clergy are men, as well as other 
folks.* 

The extreme delicacy of Lindamira’s virtue 
was cruelly hurt by those freedoms which Leo- 
nora allowed herself : she said, * it was an 
affront to her sex ; that she did not imagine it 
oonbistent with any woman’s honour to speak to 
the creature, or to be seen in her company ; and 
that, for her part, she should always refuse to 
dance at an assembly with her, for fear of con- 
tamination by taking her by the hand.* 

But to return to my story : as soon as Bellsr- 
mine was recovered, which was somewhat within 
a month from his receiving the wound, he 
set out, according to agreement, for Leonora’s 
fatheris, in order to propose the match, and settlo 
all matters with him touching settlements and 
the like. 

A little before his arrival, the old gentleman 
had received an intimation of the affair by 
the following letter, which I can repeat ®er- 
baiim^ and whicli, they say, was written neither 
by Lcolv^^a nor her aunt, though it was 
in a woman’s hand. The letter was in theso 
words 

‘ SiR,-i-I am sorry to acquaint you that your 
daughter, Leonora, hath acted one of the basest 
as well as most sinqile parts with a young 
genthmau to whom she had engaged herself, 
and whom she hath (pardon the word) jilted 
for another of inferior fortune, uotwithstaiiding 
his superior figure. You may take what mea- 
sures you please on this occasion ; 1 have per- 
formed what I thought my duty; as 1 have, 
though unknown to you, a vary great respect 
for your family.’ 

The old gentleman did not give blmsel! the 
trouble to unswer this kind epistle; nor did 
he take any notice of it, after ho had road it, 
till he saw Bellarmine. He was, to say the 
truthf^^e of those fathers who look on children 
as an unhappy consequence of thoir youthful 
pleasures; which, as he would have been de- 


lighted not to have had attended them, so was 
he no less pleased with any opportunity to rid 
himself of the encumbrance. He passed, in the 
world’s language, as au exceeding good father ; 
being not only so rapacious as to rob and 
plunder all mankind to the utmost of his 
power, but even to deny himself the oou- 
venienoes, and almost necessaries of life; which 
his neighbours attributed to a desire of raising 
immense fortunes for his children. But in fact 
it was not so; he heaped up money for its 
own sake only, and looked on his children as 
his rivals, who wore to enjoy his beloved 
mistress when he was incapable of possessing 
her, and which he would have been much more 
charmed with the power of carrying along with 
him. Nor had his children any other security of 
being his heirs than that the law would consti- 
tute them such without a will, and that ho had 
not affection enough for any one living to take 
the trouble of writing one. 

To this gentleman came Bellarmine, on the 
errand 1 have m^'niioned. His person, his 
equipage, his family, and his estate, soemod to 
the father to make him an advantageous match 
for his daughter: he therefore very readily 
accepted his proi)OsalB. But when Bellai’iniuo 
imagined thC principal affair concluded, and 
began to open the incidental matters of for- 
tune, the old gentleman presently changed his 
couiittiuance, saying, ^he resolved never to 
marry his daughter on a Smithfield match; 
that whoever had love for her to tako her 
would, when ho died, find her share of his 
fortune in his coffers; but he had seen such 
examples of undutifulness happen fiom tho too 
early generosity of parents, that he had made a 
vow never to part with a shilling whilst h(' 
lived.* He commended tho saying of Solomon, 

* Ho that spareth tho rod spoileth the chil i * * but 
ad(Ud, * Ho might havo likoviiso asserted, ihat he 
that hpanth tho saveth the ciiiid.* Ho 

then ran into a discourse on tho extravagance oi 
tho youth of the ago ; whence ho launched into 
a dissertation on horses ; and came at length to 
commend those Bellarnilne drove. That fiuo 
geuileiiian, who at another season would havo 
been well enough pleased to dwell a little on 
that subject, was now very eager to resume the 
cii cum stance of fortune. He said *he had a 
very high value for tho young lady, and ^uM 
receive her with less than he would any ^ther 
whatever ; but that ( ven his love to hir made 
some regard to worldly matters necessary; for 
it would bo a most distracting sight for him to 
SOB her, when he had the honour to be her 
husband, in less than a coach and aix.* The 
old gentleman answered, *Four will do, four 
will do;* and then took a turn from horses to 
extravagance, and from extravagance to horses, 
till he camo round to the equipage agaiu; 
whither ho was no eoonor arrived than Bellar- 
miue brought him back to the point, but all to 
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1.0 purpose. He made his escape from that sub- 
ject in a minute ; till at last the lover deolared, 
*that in the present situation of his affairs 
it wa^ Impossible for him, though he loved 
Leonora more than tota U tnonde, to marry her 
without any fortune.* To which the father 
answered, *he was sorry then his daughter 
must lose so valuable a match; that, if he had 
an inclination, at present it was not in his 
power to advance a shilling; that he had had 
£p:eat losses, and been at great expenses on pro- 
jects, which, though he had great expectation 
from them, had yet produced him nothing ; 
that he did not know What might happen here- 
after, as on the birth of a son, or such accident ; 
but he would make no promise, nor enter into 
any article, for he would not break his vow for 
all the daughters in the world.* 

In short, ladies, to keep you no longer in 
suspense, Bellarmine, having tried every argu- 
ment and persuasion which he could invent, 
and finding them all ineffectual, at length took 
his leave, but not in order to return to Leonora. 
He proceeded directly to his own seat, whence, 
after a few days' stay, ho returned to Paris, to 
the great delight of the French and the honour 
of the English nation. 

But as soon as he arrived at his home he 
presently despatched a messenger with the 
following epistle to Leonora 

* Ai>okadlb and OirAnMANTR,—! am sorry to 
have the honour to tell you I am not tho heureux 
person destined for your divine arms. Your papa 
hath told mo so with a poIUesse not often 80 <m on 
this side Paris. You may perhaps guess his man- 
ner of refusing mo. AJi, monJJieuf You will 
ceitainly believe me, madam, incapable myself 
of delivering this trlsfe message, which 1 intend 
to try the French air to cure the cousequcncos 
of. A jamais! Occur! Ange! An diable! If 
youT papa obliges you to a marriage, 1 hope wo 
hi mil see yon at Paris; till when, the wind that 
flows from thonce will be the warmest dans le 
monde^ for it will consist almost entirely of my 
sighs. Adieuy maprincesse! Ahj Vamour! 

* Bellakbunb.' 

I shall not attempt, ladies, to describe Leonora's 
condition when she received this letter. It is a 
picture of hoiTor, which 1 should have as little 
pleasure in drawing as you in beholding. She 
i^amediately left the place where she was tho 
subject of conversation and ridicule^ and retired 
to that house I showed yon when I began tho 
story ; where she has over since led a disconsolate 
life, and deserves, perhaps, pity for her mis- 
fortunes, more than our censure for a behaviour 
to which the artifices of her aunt very probably 
contributed, and to which very young women 
are often rendered too liable by that blameable 
levity in the education of our sex. 

* If I was inclined to pity her,* said a young 
lady in the coach, * it would he for tho loss of 


Horatio; for I cannot discern any misfortana 
in her missing such a husband as Bifilarmine.* 
‘Why, I mnst own,* says Slipslop, ‘the 
gentleman was a little false-hearted ; bnt how- 
.sumever, it was hard to have two lovers^ and 
get never a husband at aJL But pray, madam, 
what became of tTar-osAo 9 * 

‘He remains,’ said the lady, ‘still unmarried, 
and hath applied himself so strictly to hie busi- 
ness, that he hath raised, I hear, a very ocn- 
siderahle foriune. And, what is ^remarkable, 
they say he never hears the name of Leonora 
without a sigh, nor hath ever uttered one 
syllable to charge her with her yi-ooiu}iMt 
towards him.* 


CHAPTER VII. 

A very shoH chapter^ in which Parson AdSsmi 
went a grea/t way. 

Tax kdy, having finished her story, received 
the thanks of the company; and now Joseph, 
puttiug his head out of the Coach, cried out, 

‘ Never believe me if yonder be not our Parson * 
Adams walking along without bis horse! ’ — * On 
my word, and so he is,’ says Blipslop: ‘and as 
sure as twopence he hath left him behind at the 
inn.* Indeed, true it is, the parson had exhi- 
bited a fresh instance of his absence of mind ; 
for he was so pleased with having got Joseph 
into tho coach, that he never once thought of 
tho beast in the stable ; and, finding his legs as 
nimble as he desired, bo sallied out, brandishing 
a crabstick, and had kept on before the coach, 
mending and slackening bis pace occasionally, 

that he bad never been much more or less 
than a quarter of a mile distant from it. 

Hrs. Slipslop desired the coachman te over- 
take him, which he attempted, but in vain ; for 
the faster lie drove tho faster ran the parson, 
often crying out, * Ay, oy, catch m^f you can ; * 
till at length tho coachman swore he would as 
soon attempt to drivo after a greyhound, and, 
giving the parson two or three beariy curses, he 
cried, ‘ Softly, softly, boys,* to his horses, wUoh 
the civil beasts immediately obeyed. 

But we will be more courteous to our reader 
than be was to Mrs. Blipslop ; and, leaving the 
coach and its company to pursue their journey, 
we will carry oui* reader on after Parson Adams, 
who stretched forwards without once looking 
behind him, till, having left the coach full three 
miles in his roar, he came to a place whore, by 
keeping the extremest track to the right, it was 
just barely possible for a human creature to 
mibs his way. This track, however, did he 
keep, as indeed he had a wonderful capacity at 
these kinds of bare possibilities, and, travdlUug 
in it about three miles over the plain, he arrived 
at the summit of a hill, whence looking a great 
way baek^ofards, and percriving mo^ooodi in 
sight, he sat himself down on the turf, and 
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pulling out his ^scliylus, deteimined to wait 
hero lor its arrival. 

He had not sat long here before a gun going 
off Toiy near, a littlo startled him; he looked up 
and saw a gentleman within a hundred paces 
* taking up a partridge which he had just shot. 

Adams stood up and presented a figure to the 
gentleman which would have moved laughter 
in many ; for his cassock had just again fallen 
down below his greatcoat, that is to say, it 
reached his^ knees, whereas the skirts of his 
greatcoat descended no lower than half-way 
down his thighs; but the gentleman's mirth 
gave wa3^ to his surprise at beholding such a 
personage in such a place. 

Adams, advancing to the gentleman, told him 
he hoped he had good sport, to which the other 
answered, ‘Very little.’ — ‘I see, sir,’ says Adams, 

‘ you have smote one partridge ; ’ to which the 
sportsman made no reply, but proceeded to 
charge his piece. 

Whilst the gun was charging, Adams remained 
in silence, which he at last broke by observing 
that it was a delightful evening. The gentle- 
man, who had at first sight conceived a very 
distasteful opinion of the parson, began, on 
perceiving a book in his baud, aud smoking 
likewise the information of the cas&uck, to 
change his thoughts, and made a small advance 
to conversation on his side by saving, * Sir, 
I suppose you are not one of these parts ? ’ 

Adams immediately told him, ‘No; that ho 
was a traveller, and invited by the beauty of 
the evening and the place to repose a iiltlo and 
amuse himself with reading.’ — ‘I may as well 
lepose myself too,’ said the sportsman, ‘for 1 
have been out this whole afteruoou, and the 
devil a bird have I seen till 1 came hither.’ 

‘I’erhaps then the game is not very plenty 
lisreaboutb ? ’ cries Adams. ‘No, sir,’ said the 
gentleman: ‘the soldiers, who arc quartered 
in the neig)ibourhood, have killed it all.’ — ^It 
is very probable,’ cries Adams, ‘fur shooting 
is their profession. —‘ Ay, shooting the game,’ 
euswered the other; ‘but I don’t seo they are 
so forward to shoot our enemies. 1 don't like 
that affair of Garthagona; if I had been there, 
1 believe I should have done other guess things, 
d— n me : what’s a man’s life when his country 
demands it? A man yrho won’t sacrifice Lis 
life for his country deserves to be hanged, d— n 
me** Which words he spoke with so violent 
a gesture, so loud a voice, so strong an accent, 
and so fierce, a countenance, that he might 
have frightened a captain of train-bqnds at 
the head of his company; but Mr. Adams Vas 
not greatly subject to fear : ho told him intre- 
pidly that he veiy much approved Ids virtue, 
but disliked his swearing, and begged him not 
to addict himself to so bad a custom, without 
which he said he might fight as bravely as 
Achilles did. Indeed, he was charmed with 
this discourse ; he told the gentleman he would 


teilliugly have gone numy miles to have net 
a man of his generous way of thinking; that, 
if he pleased to sit down, he should be greatly 
delighted to commune with him ; for, though 
he was a clergyman, he would himself be 
ready, if thereto called, to lay down his life 
for his country. 

The gentleman sat down, and Adams by 
him; and then the latter began, as in the 
following chapter, a discourse which wo havo 
placed by itself, as it is not only the most 
curious in this, bat perhaps in any other 
book. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A notahU‘ dissertation hy Mr. Abraham Adams; 
wherein that gentleman appears in a political 
light. 

‘1 DO assure yon, sir* (says* he, taking the 
gentleman by the hand), ‘ I am heartily glad to 
meet with a man of your kidney ; for, though I 
am a poor parson, I will be bold to say 1 am an 
honest man, aud would not do an ill thing to be 
made a bishop ; nay, though it hath not fallen in 
iny way to offer so noble a oacrifico, 1 havo not 
been without opportunities of sufforiug for tlie 
sake of my can&oi(‘nce, 1 thank Heaven for thf'ni ; 
for I havo Imd relations, though 1 say it, who 
made some figure in the w»>rld; particularly a 
nephew, who was a bhopkec'per aud au alderman 
i>r a corporation. IJo was a g<jod lad, and was 
under my caio when a boy; an«l I believe would 
do Tfhat I bade him to his dying doy. Indeed, 
it looks like extreme vanity in me to affect being 
a mail of such coubequcnce as to have so groat 
an interest in an alderman; but others have 
thouglit so too, as niauihstly apiicared by tlio 
rector, whose curate I formerly was, bending lor 
me on the aiiproach of an election, and t(‘”Mjg 
me, if I expected to continue in Lib cure, dme I 
must bring my nephew to volo for one Colonel 
Courtly, a gentleman whom I had never heard 
tidings of till that instant. I told the rector 1 
had no power over ray nephew’s vote (God for- 
give me for such prevarication !); that I supposed 
he would give it according tr> his conscience ; that 
1 would by no means endeavour to influence him 
to give it otherwise. He told me it was in vain 
to equivocate ; that he know I had already spoke 
to him in favour of Squire Fickle my neig{;- 
bonr ; aud, indeed, it was true 1 had ; for it 
was at a season when the church was in danger, 
and when all good men expected they knew 
not what would happen to us all. I then 
answered boldly. If be thought 1 had given my 
promise, he affronted me in proposing any breach 
of it. Not to bo too prolix ; 1 persevered, and 
so did my nephew, in the esqnire’s interest, who 
was chosen chiefly through bis means ; aadiso % 
lost my curacy. Well, sir, but do you think the 
esquire over mentioned a word of the ehureh 
JVe fferbim quidmt vit tfa dicam ; within, twe 
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years he got a plaoe^ and bath ever sinoe lived in 
London; where t have been informed (but Qod 
forbid I should believe that) that he never so 
much as goeth to church. 1 remained, sir, a con- 
siderable time without any cure, and lived a full 
month on one funeral sermon, which I preached 
on the indisposition of a clergyman ; but this by . 
the by. At last, when Mr. Fickle got his place, 
Colonel Courtly stood again; and who should 
make interest for him but Mr. Fickle himself! 
That very identical Mr. Fickle, who had formerly 
told me the colonel was an enemy to both the 
Church andtitato, had the confidence to solicit my 
nephew for him ; and tho colonel himself offered 
mu to make mo chaplain to his regiment, which 
T refused in favour of Sir Oliver Hearty, who 
told us he would sacrifice everything to his 
country; and I believe ho would, except his 
hunting, which he stuck so closf* to, that in five 
years together he wont but twico up to Tarlia- 
ment; and one of those limes, I have been told, 
never was wiUiin sight of the Houso. However, 
he was a worthy man, and the best friend I ever 
Lad ; for, by his interest wj th a bishop, he got me 
roplacod into my curacy, an d gave mo eight pounds 
out of his own pocket to buy me a gown and cas- 
sock, and furnish my houso. He had our interest 
wliile ho lived, which w as not many years. On las 
death J had fi esh appheafions made to me ; for all 
the world know the interest 1 had with my good 
nephew, who now was a leading man in the cor- 
p( ti ation ; and Sir 'I'homas Booby, buying the estate 
uliieh Lad Ix^en Sir Oliver’s, proposed himself a 
cniididate. Ho was then a young geutlomuu just 
conio from his travels ; and it did me good to 
li<‘ar him discourse on affairs which, for my part, 

1 knew nothing of. If 1 La<l been master of a 
thousand votes, ho should have had them all. 1 
(Migflged my nephew in his interest, and he was 
elected ; and a very fine rarliameni-man ho was. 
They tell mo ho made speeches of an hour long, 
and, 1 have been told, very fine ones; but he 
c(juld never persuade tho Parliament to be of his 
opinion. Non omnia poimma (ntmea. He pro- 
mised me a living, poor man ! and 1 believe 1 
should have bad it, but an accident happened, 
which was, that my lady had promised it before, 
unknown to him. This, indeed, 1 never heard 
till afterwards ; for my nephew, who died about 
a month before the incumbent, always told me 
1 might be assured of it. Since that time, Sir 
TlAmas, poor man, had always so much business, 
thtti he never could find leisure to see me. I 
believe it was partly my lady*8 fault too!, who did 
not think my dress good enough for the gentry 
at her table. Howevor, 1 must do him the jus- 
tice to say, he never was ungrateful ; and 1 have 
always found his kitchoxi, and his cellar too, 
open to me: many a time, after service on a 
Sunday — for 1 preach at four churches — have 1 
recruited my spirits with a glass of his ole. 
Since my nephew's death, the corporation is in 
other hands ; and 1 am not a man of that oonso- 
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quenee I was f onnerly. I have now no longer any 
talents to lay out in the service of my country ; 
and to whom nothing is given, of him can nothing 
bo required. However, on all proper seaeons, 
such as the approach of an election, I throw a . 
suitable dash or two into my sermons; which 
I have the pleasure to hear is not disagreeable 
to Sir Thomas, and the other honest gentlemen 
ray neighbours, who have all promised me these 
five years to procure an ordination ^r a son of 
mine, who is now near thirty, hath an infinite 
stock of learning, and is, 1 thank Heaven, of ah 
unexceptionable life; though, as he was never 
at a university, the bishop refuses to ordain him. 
Too much care cannot indeed ))n taken in admit- 
ting any to the sacred office ; though 1 hope he 
will never act so as to bo a disgrace to any order, 
but will servo his Qod and hi 5 country to the 
tirmosi of his power, as 1 have oudeavonred to 
do before him ; nay, and will lay down bis life 
whenevor callod*to that purpose. I am sure I 
have edacai^d him in those principles ; so that I 
have acquitted my duty, and shaU have nc' hing 
to answer for on that account. But I do not 
distrust him, for he is a good boy ; and if Pro- 
vidence should throw it jn his way to be of as 
mucu consequence in a public light as his father 
ouc(‘ was, I can answer for him he will uso his 
talents as honestly as 1 have done.' 

CHAPTER I3L 

Tn which the gentleman lU scants on hravmj and 
heroic virtue^ till an unlucky axicident puts an 
end to the discourse. 

1 iir c^eiitlemau highly commended Mr. Adam<» for 
. 'od resolutions, and told nim, * he hoped Lis 
son would tread in h^s steps ;’ adding, * that if he 
would not die for his country, he would not be 
worthy t(i live in it. I’d make no more of shooting 
a man that would not die for his country, than 

Sir,’ s^iid he, 1 have dibinheritei a nephew, 

who is in tho army, because he would not ex- 
change his commission and go to the West 
Indies. I believe the rascal is a coward, though 
he pretends to bo in love, forsooth. 1 would 
have all such fellows banged, sir; X would have 
them hanged.' Adams answered, *• that would 
be too severe; that men did not make them- 
selves ; and if fea'r had tho much aeoendance in 
the mind, tho man was rather to be pitied than 
abhorred; that reason and time might teach 
him to subdue it.' He said, * A man might be 
a coward at one time, and brave* at another. 
Homer,' says he, * who so well understood and 
copied nature, hath taught us this lesson; for 
Paris fights and Hector runs away. Nay, we 
have a mighty instance of this in the histoiy of 
later ages, no longer ago than the 705th year of 
Rome, when the great Pompey, who had won so 
many battles and been honoured with so many 
triumphs, and of whose valour several authon^ 
especially Cicero and Paterculus, have ffinnod 
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such eulogiums; this very Fompey left the 
battle of Pharsalia before he had lost it, and re- 
treated to his tentt where he sat like the most 
pusillanimous rascal in a fit of despair, and 
. yielded a victory, which was to determine the 
empire of the world, to Cesar. I am not much 
travelled in the history of modern^times, that is 
to say, these last thousand years ; but those who 
are can, I make no question, furnish you with 
parallel instances.* He concluded, therefore, 
that, had he taken any such hasty resolutions 
against his nephew, he hoped he would con- 
eider better, and retract them. The gentleman 
answered with great warmth, and talked much 
of courage and his country, till, perceiving it 
grew latf, he asked Adams * what place he in- 
tended for that night? * He told him, * he waited 
there for the stage-coach.* — ^ The stage-coach, 
sir I ’ said the gentleman ; ^ they are all passed 
by long ago. You may see the last yourself 
almost three miles before us.' — * I protest and 
so they are,* cries Adams ; * then \ must make 
baste and follow them.* The gentleman told 
him, ' he would hardly be able to overtake 
them ; and that, if he did not know his way, he 
would be in danger pf losing himself on the 
downs, for it would be presently dark ; and he 
might ramble about all night, and perhaps find 
himself farther from his journey's end in the 
morning than he was now.' He advised him, 
therefore, *to accompany him to his house, 
which was very little out of his way,* assuring 
him * that he would find some country fellow in 
his parish who would conduct him for sixpence 
to the city where he was going.* Adams ac- 
cepted this proposal, and on they travelled, the 
gentleman renewing his discourse on courage, 
and the infamy of not being ready at all times 
to sacrifice our lives to our country. Night 
overtook them much about the same time as they 
arrived near some bushes ; whence on a sudden 
they heair^. the most violent shrieks imaginable 
in a female voice. Adams offered to snatch the 
gun out of his companion's hand. * What are 
yon doing?' said he. ‘Doing!’ says Adams; 
‘1 am hastening to the assistance of the poor 
creature whom some villains are murdering.' — 
‘ You are not mad enough, 1 hope,’ says the 
gentleman, trembling; ‘do you consider this 
gun is only charged with shot, and that the 
robbers are most probably furnished with pistols 
loaded with bullets? This is no business of 
ours^ let ns make as much haste as possible out 
of the way,.or we may fall into their hands our- 
selves.* The shrieks now increasing, Adams 
madp no answer, but snapped his fingers,^ and, 
brandisbing his crabstick, made directly to the 
plaoe whence^ the voice issued ; and the man of 
ooTuage. made as much expedition towards his 
own home, whither he escaped in a very short 
time, without once looking behind him; where 
we will leave him, to contemplate his own 
bravery, and to censure the want of it in others. 


and return to the good Adams, who, on coming 
up to the plaoe whence the noise proceeded, 
found a woman struggling with a man, who had 
thrown her on the ground, and had almost over- 
powered her. The great abilities of Mr. Adams 
were not necessary to have formed a right judg- 
>ment of this affair on the first sight. He did 
not therefore want the entreaUes of the poor 
wretch to assist her; but, lifting up his crab- 
stick, he immediately levelled a blow at that 
part of the ravisher's head where, according to 
the opinion of the ancients, the brains of some 
persons are deposited, and which he had un- 
doubtedly let forth, had not Nature (who, as wise 
men have observed, equips all creatures with what 
is most expedient for them) taken a provident 
care (as she always doth with those she intends 
for encounters) to make this part of the head 
three times as thick as those of ordinary men who 
are designed to exercise talents which are vul- 
garly called rational, and for whom, as brains are 
necessary, she is obliged to leave some room for 
them in the cavity of the skull ; whereas, those in- 
gredients being entirely useless to persons of tho 
heroic calling, she hath an opportunity of thicken- 
ing the bone, so as to make it less subject to any 
impression, or liable to be cracked or broken; 
and indeed, in some who are predestined to the 
command of armies and empires, she is supposed 
sometimes to make that part perfectly Solid. 

As a game cock, when engaged in amorous 
toying with a hen, if perchance he espies another 
cock at hand, immediately quits his female, and 
opposes himself to his rival, so did the ravisber, 
on the information of the crabstick, immediately 
leap from the woman, and hasten to assail the 
man. He had no weapons but what nature had 
fuinished him with. However, he clenched his 
fist, and presently darted it at that part of 
Adams's breast where the heart is lodp;ed. 
Adams staggered at tho violence of the bljw, 
when, throwing away his staff, ho likewise 
clenched that fist which wo have before com- 
momoratod, ahd would have discharged it full 
in tho breast of his antagonist, had he not dex- 
terously caught it with his left hand, at the same 
time darting his head (which some modem heroes 
of the lower class use, like the battoring-ram of the 
ancients, for a weapon of offenco ; another reason 
to admire the cunningness of Nature^ in compos- 
ing it of those impenetrable materials) ; dasjiing 
his head, 1 say, into the stomach of Adams, be 
tumbled him on his back; and, not having* any 
regard to the laws of heroism, which would have 
restrained him from any further attack on> his 
. enemy till he was again on bis legs, he threw him- 
self upon him, and, laying hold on the ground 
with his left hand, he with his right belaboured 
the body of Adams till ho was weary, and indeed 
till he concluded (to use the language of fighting) 
•that he had done his business;’ or, in the lan- 
guage of poetxy, ‘that he had sent him to the shades 
below;* in plain English, ‘that he was dead.’ 
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But Adamd, who was so chicken, and could 
bear a drubbing as well as any boxing champion 
in the universe, lay still only to watch his oppor- 
tunity; and DOW, perceiving his antagonist to 
pant with his labours, he exerted his utmost 
force at once, and with such success, that he 
overturned him, and became his superior ; when^ 
fixing one of his knees in his breast, he cried 
out in an exulting voice, ‘It is my turn now;* 
and, after a few minutes* constant applicatitni, 
he gave him so dexterous a blow just under his 
chin, that the follow no longer retained any 
motion, and Adams began to fear he had struck 
him once too often; for he often asserted ‘he 
should be concerned to havo the blood of even 
the wicked upon him.* 

Adams got up and called aloud to the young 
woman. ‘Be of jgood cheer, damsel,* said he; 

‘ you are no longer in danger of your ravishor, 
who, 1 am terribly afraid, lids dead at my feet; 
but Qod forgive me what 1 have done in defence 
of innocence I * The poor wretch, who had been 
some time in recovering strength enough to 
rise, and had afterwards, during the engagement, 
stood trembling, being disabled by fear even 
from mnuing away, hearing her champion was 
victorious, came up to him, but not without 
apprehoiisions even of her deliverer ; which, 
however, she was soon relieved from by his 
courteous behaviour and gentle words. They 
were both standing by the body, which lay 
motionless on the ground, and which Adams 
wished to see stir much ihore than the woman 
did, when he earnestly bogged her to tell him 
‘ by what misfortune she came, at such a time 
of night, into so lonely a place.* She acquainted 
him, ‘ she was travelling towards London, and 
had accidentally met with the person from whom 
he had delivered her, who told hor ho was like- 
wise on his journey to the same place, and would 
kee]^ her company; an offer which, suspecting 
no liarm, slie had accepted ; that he told her they 
were at a small distanco from an inn where shu 
miglit take up her lodging that evening, and he 
would show her a nearer way to it than by fol- 
lowing the road ; that if she had suspected him 
(which she did not, ho spoke so kindly to hor), 
being alone on those downs in the dark, she had 
no hiiJUfin means to avoid him ; that therefore she 
put her whole trust in Providence, and walked 
ou, expecting every moment to arrive at the inn; 
x^lion on a sudden, being come to those ^bushes, 
be desired her to stop, and after some rude 
kisses, which she resisted, and some entreaties, 
which she rejected, he laid violent hands on her, 
and was attempting to execute his wicked will, 
when, she thanked God, he timely came up and 
prevented him.' Adams encouraged her for 
saying she had put her whole trust iu Provi- 
dence, and told her, ‘ he doubted not but Pro- 
vidence bad sent him to her deliverance^ as a 
reward for that trust. He wished, indeed, he had 
not deprived the wicked wretch od life, but God's 




will be done.* He said, * he hoped the goodness of 
his intention would excuse him in the next world, 
and ho trusted in her evidence to acquit him in 
this.* He was then silent, and began to consider 
with himself whether it Vould be properer to 
make his escape, or to deliver bimsclf into the 
hands of justice ; which meditation ended as the 
reader will see in the next chapter. 

CHAPTEH X. 

Gmny an accotme of the sti^ange eatattri^he if 
the preceding adveniurej which drew poor 
Adam into fieeh calawUiee; unX who this 
woman woe who owed the preeervaiifin of hor 
gheutity to hie victorioue aim, 

Thb silence of Adams, added to the darkness of 
the night and loneliness of the place, struck 
dreadful apprehensions into the poor woman's 
mind. She began to fear as great an enemy in 
her deliverer as he had delivered her from ; and 
as she had not light enough to discover the age 
of Adams, and the benovolenco visible in his 
countenance, she suspected he had used her as 
some very honest men have used their country ; 
and had rescued her out of the Lands of one rifier 
in ordor to rifle her himself. Such were the bus- 
picions she drew from his silence; but indeed 
Uiey were ill-grounded. He stood over his van- 
quibhod enemy, wisely weighing in his mind the 
objections which might be made to either of the 
two methods of proceeding mentioned in the last 
chapter, his judgment sometimes inclining to the 
one, and sometimes to the other; for bq^ seemed 
to him so equally advisable and so equally dan- 
guous, that probably ho would have ended his 
days, at least two or three of them, on that very 
spot, before ho had taken any resolution. At 
length ho lifted up his eyes, and spied a light 
at a distance, to which ho instantly addressed 
himself with Hevs tu, traveller, halts He pre- 
sently beard several voices, and piu'coived the 
light approaching toward him. The perhOns 
who attended the light began some to laugh, 
others to sing, and others to halloo, at which the 
woman testified some fear (for she had concealed 
hor suspicions of the parson himselt); but Adams 
said, ‘ Be of good cheer, damsel, and repose thy 
trust in the bauio I'rovidonce which hath hitherto 
protected thee, and never will forsake the inno- 
cent* These people, who now approached, were 
no other, reader, than a set of young fellows, 
who camo to these bushes in pursuit of a diver- 
sion which they call bird-baiting. This, if thou 
art ignorant of it (as perhaps, if thou hast never 
travelled beyond Kensington, Islington, Hack- 
ney, or the Borough, thou mayest be), I will 
inform thee, is performed by hoMiug a large 
clap-net before a lantern, and at the bame tuna 
beating the bushes ; for ihe birds, when they ara 
disturbed from their places of rest, or roosts iih- 
mediately make to the light, and so are enticed 
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'within the net. Adams immediately told them 
what had happened, and desired them to hold 
the lantern v> the face of the man on the gronnd, 
for he feared he had smote him fatally. But 
indeed his fears we^ frivolous ; for the fellow, 
•though he had been stunned by the last blow he 
received, bad long since recovered his senses, 
and, finding himself quit of Adams, had listened 
attentively to the discourse between him and the 
young woman; for whose departure he had 
patiently waited, that he might likewise with- 
draw himself, having no longer hopes of succeed- 
ing in his desi^res, which were, moreover, almost j 
as well ^oled by Mr. Adams as they could have 
been by the young woman herself had he ob- 
tained his utmost wish. This fellow, who had 
a readiness at improving any accident, thought 
he might now play a better part than that of a 
dead man; and, accordingly, the moment the 
candle was held to his face, he leaped up, and, 
laying hold on Adams, cried out, * No, villain, 1 
am not dead, though you and your wicked whore 
might well think me so, after the barbarous 
cruelties you have exercised on me. Gentlemen,’ 
said he, *you are luckily come to the assistance 
of a poor traveller, who would otherwise have 
been robbed and murdered by this vile man and 
■u'oman, who led me hither oat of my way from 
the high-road, and both falling on me, have used 
me as you see.’ — Adams was going to answer, 
when one of the young fellows cried, *D— n 
them, let’s carry thepi both before the justice.’ 
The poor woman began to tremble, and Adams 
lifted up his voice, but in vain. Three or four 
of them laid hands on him ; and one holding the 
Jantum m his face, they all agreed he had tho 
most villanous countenance they ever beheld; 
and an attorney’s cleik, who was of the company, 
declared he was sure ho had remembered him dt 
the bar. As to the wmnan, her hair was dis- 
hevelled in the struggle, and her nose had bled ; 
so that th^ could not perc( ive wdiother she was 
handsome or ugly, but they said, her fright 
plainly discovored her guilt. And searching her 
ptndkt t9, as they did those of Adams, for money, 
which the fellow said he had lost, they found in 
her pocket a puiso with some gold in it, which 
abundantly convinced them, especially as the 
fellow offered to swear to it. Mr. Adims was 
found to have no moio than one halfpenny about 
bim. This the cleik said * was a great piesuuip- 
tion that he was an old uffcud(T, by cunningly 
giving all the booty to the woman.’ To which 
all the rest zeodily assented. 

This accident jiromising them better sport 
than what they had projKised, they quitted their 
intention of catching birds, and unanimously 
resolved to proceed to the justice with tho 
offenders. Being informed what a desperate 
fellow Adams was^ they tied his hands behind 
him; and, having hid their nets among the 
bushes, and the lantern being carried before 
tthem, they placed the two prisoners in their 


front, and then began their march ; Adams not ! 
only submitting patiently to hfs own fate, but 
comforting and encouraging his Companion under 
her sufferings. 

Whilst they were on their way, the clerk in- 
formed the rest that this adventure would prove 
a very beneficial one ; for that they would all be 
entitled to their proportions of £80 for appre- 
hending the robbers. This occasioned a con- 
tention concerning the parts which they liad 
severally borne in taking thorn; one insisting 
he ought to have the greatest share, for he }iad 
first laid his hands on Adams; another claiming a 
superior part for having first held the lantern to 
tho man’s face on the ground, by which, he said, 
‘the whole was discovered.’ Tho clerk claimed 
four-fifths of the reward for having proposed to 
s(‘arch iho prisoners, and likewise tho carrying 
them before the justice: he said, ‘Indeed, in 
strict justico, he* ought to have the whole.* 
These claims, however, they at last consented 
to refer to a future decision, but seemed all to 
agree that tho cleik was entitled to a moiety. 
They then debated what money should bo al- 
lotted to the young fe'low who had been em- 
ployed only in holding the nets. He very 
modestly said, ‘ that he did not apprehend any 
large proportion would fall to his share, but 
hoped they would allow him something; he 
desired them to consider that they had assigned 
their nets to his care, which pi evented him from 
being as forward as any in laying hold of the 
robbers’ (for so those innocent people were 
called); ‘that if he bad not occii]>ied the nets, 
some other must;* concluding, however, ‘that 
he should bo contented with the smallest share 
imaginable, and should think that rather their 
bounty than his mellt.’ But they were all una- 
nimous in excluding him from any put what- 
ever, the dork particularly swearing, i' they 
gave him a shilling, tnty might do w* i they 
pleased with tho icst ; for he would not concern 
himself with tho affair.’ This contention was so 
liot, and so to^lally engaged the attenlicm of all 
the parties, that a dexterous iiimblo thiof, had he 
boon in Mr. Adams’s situation, would have taken 
care to have given tho justice no trouhlo that 
evening. , Indeed, it required not the art of a 
Bhepherd to escape, esjucially as tho darkness 
of the night would have so much befriended 
him; but Adams trusted lather to his innocence 
than his heels, and, without tliiiiking of flight, 
which was easy, or resistance (which was im- 
possible, as there were six lusty young fellows, 
besides the villain himself, present), he walked 
with perfect resignation the way they thought 
proper to conduct him. 

Adams frequoutly vented himself in ejacula- 
tions during their journey; at last, poor Joseph 
Andrews occurring to his mind, he could not 
refrain sighing fArth his name, which being 
heard by his companion in affliction, she cried 
with some vehemence, ‘Sure I should know that 
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voioe; you caunot certainly, sir, be Hr. Abraham 
Adams?' — * Indeed, damsel,' says he, * that -Is my 
name; there is something also in your voice 
which persuades me I have heard it before.*— 
* La, sir,' says she, * don't you remember poor 
Fanny?' — ‘How, Fanny!' answered Adams: 
‘ indeed, 1 very well remember you ; what can 
have brought you hither?' — ‘I have told you, 
sir,' replied she, ‘ 1 was travoUing towards Lou- 
dun ; but I thought you mentioned Joseph 
Andrews; pray what is become of him?* — *I 
left him, child, tliis afternoon,' said Adams, ‘in 
tho stago-coach, in his way towards our parish, 
# whither he is going to see you.' — ‘ To seo me! 
lia, bir,’ answered Fanny, ‘sure you jeer me; 
what should ho be going to see me for ? ‘ Can 

you ask that?’ replied Adams. ‘ J hope. Fanny, 
you aro not inconstant; 1 assure you hu deserves 
much bettor of you.’— ‘Xja! Mi. Adams,' said 
she, ‘what is Mr. Joseph to .mo? lam «uie I 
never had anything to say to iiim, but as ono 
fellow-servant might to another.'— ‘I am sorry 
to liear this,' said Adams; ‘a viiUi uis pas-^ion 
for a young man is what no woman need bo 
ashamed of. You either do not tell mo truth, or 
you are false to a very worthy man.* Adams then 
told her what had happened at the imi, to which 
she listened very attentively ; and a sigh often 
escaped from her, notwilhshiiidiug her utmost 
endeavours to the contrary; nor could she pre- 
vent herself from asking a thousand questions, 
which would have assured any one but Adams, 
who never saw furtlier into peox)l«‘ than they 
desired to let him, of the truth of a passion she 
oudeavourod to conceal. Indeed, the foot was, 
that this poor girl, having heard of Joseph's mis- 
fortune, by some of the servants belonging to the 
coach which we have fojaiierly momionod td 
have stopped at the inn while the piuii- yuutU 
I was confined to his bed, that instant abaudoued 
tho cow she was milking, and, taking witli her a 
little "bundle of clothes under her arm, and all 
the money she was worth in her own purse, 
without consulting any ono, immediately set for- 
ward in pursuit of one whom, notwithstanding 
her shyness to the parson, she loved with inex- 
pressible violence, though with the purest and 
most delicate passion. This bhyuoss, tli(«refuro, 
as we tnist it will recommoud her cl/hracter to 
all our iomalo readers, and not greatly suipriso 
such of our males as are well acquainted with the 
yoflugor part of the other sos, we shall not give 
oifi selves any trouble to vindicate. 

CHAPTER XL 

What happ&nAd to them while before the justice. 

A chapter very full of Uarning. 

Theib fellow-travellers were so engaged in the 
hot dispute concerning the division of the reward 
for apprehending those innocent people, that they 
attended very little to their discourse. They 
wei'a now arrived at the justico’s house, and had 


sent one of bis servants in to acquaint his worship 
that they had taken two robbers and brought 
them before him. The Justice, who was just 
returned from a fox-chase, and had not yqt 
finished his dinner, ordered thorn to carry the 
prisoners into the stable, whitlier they were at-, 
tended by all tho servants in the house, and all 
the people in the neighbourhood, who flocked 
together to see them with as much curiosity as 
if there was something uncommon to be seen, 
or that a rogue did not look like othef people. 

The justice now being in the height of his 
mirth and his cups, bethought himself of the 
priboners ; and, telling his company he believed 
they should have good bpnrt iu their Examina- 
tion, he ordered them into his i>reseuce. They 
had no sooner entered the room tl^n he began 
to revile them, saying. ‘ th.it robberies on tbe 
highway wore now grown so frequent, that 
people could not sloop safely in ihoir beds, and 
anburod them they both should be made examples 
of at the ensuing assizes.' After he had gone 
on some time in this manner, he was reminded 
by his dork, ‘ that it would bo proper to take 
tho depositions of the wiinessos agaiusl them:' 
which ho bade them do, and he would* light his 
pipe in the moautimo. Whilst the clerk was 
employed in writing down the doposition of the 
follow who had pretended to bo robbed, tbe 
justice emi>loyod himself in cracking jests on 
poor Fanny, in which he was seconded by all 
the company at table. One asked, ‘ whether she 
was to bo indicted for a highwayman?' Another 
whispoied in her ear, ‘if she bad not provided 
hcrbcit a groat belly, he was at her service.' A 
tl'wd buid, ‘he warranted she was a relation of 
Till jdf ’ — To which one of tho company, a great 
wit, shaking his head, and then his sides, an- 
bwtn’cd, ‘ ho believed she was nearer related to 
Turpis ;' at which there was an universal laugh. 
Q’hcy were proceeding thus with the poor girl, 
when BOTiicbody, smoking tbo cabsock peeping 
forth from under the greatcoat of Afams, cried 
out, ‘ What have we hero, a parson ?’ — * Uow, 
sirrab,' says tbe jubtico, ‘do you go robbing in 
tbe dress of a clergyman ? Let me tell you your 
habit will not eutitlo you to tho benefit of tbe 
clergy.’—' Yes,’ said tbe witty follow, ‘ he will 
bavo one benefit of clergy, ho will be exalted 
above tbo heads of tho people ; ’ at which tboro 
was a second laiigli. And now the witty spark, 
seeing bib jokes take, began to rise in spirtts ; 
and, turning to Adams, cbaHenged him to cap 
verses, and, provoking him by giving the first 
blow, he repeated, 

*Molle meum levibut cord eat viUMte tdia: 

Upon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable 
contempt, told him, ‘he deserved scourging for 
Lis pronunciation.'— The witty fellow answered, 
‘What do you deserve, 'doctor, for not hiding able 
to answer the first time ? Why, 111 give one^ 
you blockhead, with au 6. 

“ Si licet, ut/ulvum apectatur in ignibua ftem r tm.” 
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What canst not with an M neither? Thou 
art a pretty fellow for a parson! Why didst 
not steal some of the parson’s Latin as well as 
hfs go¥ni ? ’ Another at the table then answered, 

* If be had, yon would have been too hard for 
' him ; 1 remember you at the college a veiy devil 
at this sport ; 1 have seen you catch a freshman, 
for nobody that knew you would engage with 
you/— ‘ I have forgot those things now,* cried the 
wit. * 1 believe 1 could have done pretty well 
formerly. ^Let’s see^ what did I end with ?— an 
M again — ay — 

“i/dri, ilaec;^fii, Apollo, virorum.** 

1 could have done it once/—* Ah ! evil betide 
you, and so you can now,’ said the other: ‘no- 
body in this country will undertake you.’ Adams | 
could hold ncflonger. ‘Friend,’ said he, ‘ 1 have 
a boy not above eight years old who would in- 
struct thee that the last verse runs thus : ^ 

“ (/t sunt Divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum .” ' 
— * I’ll hold thee a guinea of that,’ said the wit, 
throwing the money on the table. — ‘ And I’ll go 
your halves,’ cries the other. — * Done,’ answered 
Adams ; l^ut upon applying to his pocket he was 
forced to retract, and own he had no money 
about him ; which set them' all a-laughing, and 
confirmed the triumph of his adversary, which 
was not moderate, any more than the approba- 
tion he met with from the whole company, who 
told Adams he must go a little longer to school 
before he attempted to attack that gentleman in 
Latin. 

The derk having finished the depositions, as 
well of the fellow himself as of those who appre- 
hended the prisoners^ delivered them to the 
justice ; who, having sworn the several witnesses 
without reading a syllable, ordered his clerk to 
make the mittimus. 

Adams then said, *he hoped he should not be 
condemned unheard.’ — ‘No, no,’ cries the jus- 
tice, * you jvill be asked what you have to say 
for yourself when you come on your trial : we 
are not trying you now ; 1 shall only commit 
you to gaol : if you can prove your innocence at 
’size, you will be found ignoramus, and so no 
harm done.’ — * Is it no punishment, sir, for an 
innocent man to lie several months id gaol?’ 
cries Adams : * I beg you would at least hear me 
before you sign the mittimus.’ — * What signifies 
all you can say?’ says the justice: ‘is it not 
here in black and white against you ? 1 must 
toll you you are a very impertinent fellow to take 
up so much of my time. So make haste with his 
mittimus.' 

The clerk now acquainted the justice^ that 
among other suspicious things, as a penknife, 
etc., found in Adams’s pocket, they had discovered 
, a book ivritten, as he apprehended, in ciphers ; 
for no one could read a word in it. * Ay,* says 
the justice, *the fellow may be more than a 
common robber, he may be in a plot against the 
Government. Produce the book/ Upon which 


the poor manuscript of iEschylus, which Adams 
had transcribed with his own hand, was brought 
forth ; and the justice, looking at it, shook his 
head, and, turning to the prisoner, asked the 
meaning of those ciphers. — ‘Ciphers?* answered 
Adams, ‘it is a manuscript of ASschylus.* — ‘ Who? 
who?* said the justice. Adams repeated, ‘ABs- 
chylus.’ — ‘That is an outlandish name,’ cried 
the clerk. — ‘ A fictitious name, rather, I l^lieve,* 
said the justice. One of the company declared 
it looked very much like Greek. ‘ Ghreek ? ’ said 
the justice; ‘why, ’tis all writing.’ — ‘No,* says 
the other, ‘ I don’t positively say it is so ; for it 
is a very long time since I have seen any Greek. 
There’s one,’ says he, turning to the parson of 
the parish, who was present, ‘ will tell us imme- 
diately.’ The parson taking up the book, and 
putting on his spectacles and gravity together, 
muttered' some words to himself, and then pro- 
nounced aloud — ‘ Ay, indeed it is a Greek manu- 
script; a very fine piece of antiquity. I make 
no doubt but it was stolen from the same clergy- 
man from whom the rogue took the cassock.’ — 
‘ What did the rascal mean by his ASschylus ? ’ 
says the justice. — ‘ Pooh!’ answered the doctor, 
with a contemptuous grin, ‘do you think that 
fellow knows anything of this book ? ABschylus ! 
ho! ho! I see now what it is — a manuscript of 
one of the fathers. I know a nobleman who 
would give a great deal of money for such a 
piece of antiquity. Ay, ay, question and answer. 
The beginning is the catechism in Greek. Ay, 
ay, Pollaki tots What’s your name?’— * Ay. 
what’s your name?’ says the justice to Adams , 
who answered, ‘It is ABschylus, and I will 
maintain it.* — ‘Oh ! it is,* says the justice : ‘ make 
Mr. ABschylus his mittimus. I will teach you to 
banter me with a falsa name/ 

One of the company, having looked stedfastly 
at Adams, asked him, ‘if he did not know Lady 
Booby ? ’ Upon which Adams, presently calling 
him to mind, answered in a rapture, ‘ 0 squire ! 
are you there? 1 believe you will inform his 
worship I am innocent.’ — ‘1 can indeed say,* 
replied the squire,' ‘ that 1 am very much sur- 
prised to see you in this situation:’ and then, 
addressing himself to the justice, ho said, ‘ Sir, I 
I assure you Mr, Adams is a clergyman, as he 
I appears, and a gentleman of a very good cha- 
racter. I wish you would inquire a little further 
I into this affair; for 1 am convinced of his inq,o- 
I cence.*— ‘ Nay,' says the justice, ‘if he is a 
gentleman, and you are sure he is innocent; 1 
don’t desire to commit him, not 1 : 1 will commit 
I the woman by herself, and take your bail for 
the gentleman: look into the book, clerk, and 
see how it is to take bail — come — and make the 
mittimus for the woman as fast as you can.’ — 
‘Sir,* cries Adams, ‘I assure you she is as inno- 
cent as myself.*— ‘ Perhaps,* said the squire, 
‘ there may be some mistake : pray let us hear 
Mr. Adams’s relation.* — ‘With all my heart 
answered the justice; ‘and give the gentleman 
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a trlass to 'wbet his whistle before he begins. I 
kuow how to behave myself to gentlemen as 
well as another. Nobody can say 1 have oona- 
mitted a gontleinan since I have been in the 
cunimission.' Adams then began the narrative, 

\ in which, though he was very prolix, ho was 
uninterrupted, unless by several hums and hahs 
of the justice, aud his desire to repeat those parts 
which seemed to him most material. When he 
had finished, the justice, who, on what the squire 
had said, believed every syllable of his story on 
liis bare afiSrmation, notwithstanding the depo- 
sitions on oath to the contrary, began to let 
loose several rogues and rascals against the 
witness, whom ho ordered to stand forth, but in 
vain ; the said witness, long since finding what 
turn matters wore likely to take, had privily 
withdrawn, without attending the issue. The 
justice now flew into a violent pohsum, and was 
iiardly provailod with not to coninjit the innoeont 
fellows who had been imposed on as well as 
hniisolf. TIo swore, ‘they had b(‘ht find out tho 
fellow who was guilty of poijury, and bring him 
bc'foro him within two days, or ho would biud 
them all over to their good behaviour.' Thoy 
all promised to use their best endeavours to that 
purpose, aud were dismissed. Then the justice 
insisted that Mr. Adams should sit down aud 
take a glass with him ; and the parson of tho 
parish delivered him back the manuscript with- 
out saying a word; nor would Adams, who 
plainly discerned his ignorance, expose it. As 
for Fanny, she was, at her own request^ rocom- 
monded to the care of a maid-sorvant of the 
house, who helped her to new dross and clean 
herself. 

The company in the parlour had not been long 
seated before thoy were alarmed with a horrible 
uproar from without, where tho persons who had 
apprehended Adams and Fanny had been regal- 
ing, accoreling to tho custom of the house, with 
tho justice's strong beer. These were all fallen 
together by the ears, and were cuffing each other 
without any mercy. The justice himself sallied 
out, aud with tho dignity of his proseuco soon 
put an end to the fray. On his return iuto the 
parlour, bo reported, *that the occasion of the 
(juarrel was no other than a dispute to whom, if 
Adams had been convicted, the greater share of 
the reward for apprehending him had belonged.' 
All the company laughed at this, except Adams, 
whj^, taking his pipe from his mouth, fetched a 
groan, and said, *he v^as sorxy to see so 
litigious a temper in men. That he remembeied 
a story something like it in one of the parishes 
where his cure lay. There was,’ continued he, 

‘ a competition between three young fellows for 
the place of the slcrk, which 1 disposed of, to 
tho best of my abilities, according to merit; 
that is, 1 gave it to him who had the happiest 
knack at setting a psalm. The derk was no 
sooner established in his place than a d)ntention 
began between the two disappointed candidates 


concerning their excellence ; each contending 
on whom, had they two been the only oom- 
potitors, my election would have fallen. This 
dispute frequently disturbed the congregation, 
and introduced a discord iuto the psalmody, till 
1 was forced to silence them both. But alas! 
the litigious spirit could not be stiflod; and 
being no longer able to vent itself in smglng, it 
now broke forth in figliting. It produced many 
battles (for they were very near a match), au(f I 
believe would have eutU*d fatally, hftd not tho 
death of the clerk given ino an opportunity to 
promote one of them to his place; which pre- 
sently put au end to the dispute, and entirely 
reconciled tho contending pavtn ■«.’ Ad^s then 
proceeded to make some philobophical observa- 
tions on the folly of growing warm in disputes 
in which neither party is iuteroste*d. He then 
applied himself vigorously to smoking; and a 
long silence ensued, which was at length broke 
by the justice, who began to sing forth his own 
praise«t, and to value himself exceedingly on his 
nice discernmout m the cause which had lately 
been before him. He was quickly interruptt'd 
by Mr. Adams, between whom aud his worship 
a dispute now aVose, whether he ought not^ in 
strictness of law, to have committed him, the 
said Adams ; in wliieh the latter uiaiutaiued he 
ought to have been commlttod, and the justice as 
vehemently held he ought not. This had most 
probably produced a quarrel (for both were very 
violent and pohitive in their opinions), had not 
Fanny accidentally heard that a young fellow 
was going from the justice's house to the very inn 
whore the stage-coach in which Joseph was put 
up. Upon this news, she immediately sent for 
the parson out of the parlour. Adams, when he 
found her resolute to go (though she would not 
own the reason, but pretended she could not 
bear to see the faces of those who had suspected 
her of such a crime), was as fully determined to 
go with her ; he accordingly took Ijave of the 
justice and company : aud so ended a dispute in 
which the law seemed shamefully to intend to 
set a magistrate and a divine together by the ean. 

CHAPTEB XII. 

A very deliglUful adveitture^ as vssll to the persons 
concerned as ip the good-natured reader. 

Adams, Fanny, and the gnide set out together 
about one in the morning, the moon beings then 
just risen. They had not gone above a mile 
before a most violent storm of rain obliged them 
to take shelter in an inn, or rather alehouse, 
where Adams immediately procured himself a 
good fii'e, a toast and ale, and a pipe^ and began 
to smoke with great oonteut, utterly forgetting 
everything that had happened 
Fanny sat likewise down by the fire, but waa 
much more impatient at the storm. She pre- 
sently engaged the eyes of the host, his wife, the 
maid of the house, and the young fellow who 
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was their guide; they all coucelTed they had 
never seen anything half so handsome; and 
indeed, reader, if thou art of an amorous hue, I 
advise thee to skip over the next paragraph; 
which, to render our history perfect, we are 
' obliged to set down, humbly hoping that wo 
may escape the fate of Pygmalion; for if it 
should happen to us, or to thee, to be struck 
wi^h this picture, we should be perhaps in as 
helpless a condition as Narcissus, and might 
say to our^lvus, quod petts est nUsquam. Or if 
the finest features in it should set Lady — 's 
image before our eyes, we should bo still in as 
bad a situation, and might say to our desires, 
Calim ipsum petivms stuUUia, 

Fanny was now in the ninetoonth year of her 
ago; she was tall and delicatidy shaped; but 
not one of thoso slender young women who 
seem rather intended tu hang up in the hall of 
an anatomist than for any other purpose. On 
the contrary, she was so plump that she seemed 
bursting through her tight stays, especially in 
the part which CDiiflned lior swelling breasts. 
Nor did her hips want the assistance of a hoop 
to extend them. The exact shape of her arms 
denoted ttie form of those limbs which she con- 
cealed ; and though they were a little rcddeucMl 
by her labour, yot, if hor eloevo blipi)pd above her 
elbow, or her handkerchief discovered any part 
of her neck, a whiteness appeared which the 
finest Italian paint would be unable to reach. 
Hor hair was of a chestnut brown, and nature 
had been excrcmoly lavish to her of it, which 
she had cut, and on Sundays used to curl down 
her neck in the modern fashion. Her forehead 
was high, lier eyebrows arched, and rather full 
than otherwlso. Her eyes black and sparkling ; 
hor nose just iucliniug to the Homan ; her lixis 
fed and moist, and her under lip, according to 
the opinion of tho ladies, too pouting. Her 
teeth were white, but not exactly oven. Tho 
small-pox had left one only mark on hor chin, 
which was so large it might have been mistaken 
for a dimple, had not her loft cheek produced 
one so near a neighbour to it,* that the forpier 
served only for a foil to tho latter. Hor com- 
plexion was fair, a little injured by the sun, but 
overspread with such a bloom that the finest 
ladies would have exchanged all their white for 
it Add to these a countenance in which, though 
she was extremely bashful, a sensibility appeared 
almost incredible; and a sweetness, whenever 
she smiled, beyond either imitation or desoription. 
To conclude all, she had a natural gentility, 
superior to the acquisition of art^ ai|d which 
mrprised all who beheld her. 

This lovely creature was sitting ty the fire 
with Adams, when her attention was suddenly 
engaged by a voice from an. inner room, which 
sung the following song : — 

THE SONG. 

Say, Ctaloe, where must the swain akny ^ 

Who is ty thy beauties undone f 


To wash their remembrance away. 

To what distant Lethe must ruuf 
The wretch who is sentenced to die 
May escape, and leave Justice behind; 

Fmrn his country perhaps he may fly. 

But 01 can be fly from his niludf 

0 rapture unthonght of before 1 
To be thus of Chloc possess’d ; 

Nor she, nor no tyrant’s hard power, 

' Her image can tear from my breast. 

But felt not Narcissus more Joy, 

With his eyos ho beheld his loved charms f 
Yet what he beheld the fond boy 
More eagerly wish’d in his aims. 

How can it thy dear image be 
Which Alls this my bosom with Avoe f 
Can aught bear resemblance to thee 
Which grief and not Joy can bestow ? 

This counterfeit snatch from my lieart, 

Ye pow’rs, tho’ wltli tonnent I lavc, 

Tho* mortal will prove the fell smart: 

I then shall find rest lu my gra\ c. 

Ah see the dcai nymph o’er the plain 
Gome smillrg and hipping along 1 
A thousand Loves dance in her train. 

The Graces around her all throng. 

To meet hor soft Zepliyrus flics, 

And wafts all the sweets from the flowart; 

Ah, rogue I whilst he kisses her eyes, 

More sweets trom her bioath he devoura. 

My soul, whilst I gase, is on lire. 

But her looks wore so tender and kind, 

My hope almost leached my desire. 

And left lame despair far behind. 

Transported with madness, I flow, 

And eagerly seized on my bliss ; 

Her bosom but half sho withdicw. 

Bat half she refnsed my fond kiss. 

’Advances liko these made me bold ; 

I whisper’d her, * Lovu, we’re alone *— 

Tho rest let immortals untold, 

No language can tell but Uieir owm. 

Ah, Chloe, expiring, 1 cried. 

How long I thy cruelty boie! 

Ah, Streiihon, she blobbing replied. 

You ne’er was so pressing bcfoi e. 

Adams bad been ruminating all this time on a 
passage in .idBscliyluB, without attending in the 
least to the voice, though one of tho most melo- 
dious that ever was heard, when, casting his 
eyes on Fanny, he cried out, ^ Bless us, you look 
extremely pale !* — * Pale ! Mr. Adams,* says she ; 
*0 Jesus!* and fell backwards in her chiiir. 
Adams jumped up, flung his Aeschylus into the 
fire, and fell a-roaring to the people of the hbuse 
for help. He soon summoned every one into .he 
room, and the songster among tho rest; but oh, 
reader ! when this nightingale, who was so other 
than Joseph Andrews himself, saw bis beloved 
Fanny in tho situation we have described her, 
canst thou conceive the agitations of his mind 7 
If thou canst not, wave that meditation to behold 
his happiness, when, clasping her in his arms, he 
found life and blood returning into hor cheeks ; 
when he saw her open her beloved eyos, and 
heard her with the soft accent whisper, *Are 
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you Joseph Andrews? ‘ Art them my Fanny ?’ 
he answered eagerly; and, pulling her to his 
heart, he imprinted numberless kisses on her 
lips, without considering who were present 

If prudes are offended at the lusoiousness of 
this picture, they may take their eyes off from it, 
and survey Parson Adams dancing about the 
room in a rapture of joy. Some philosophers 
may perhaps doubt whether he was not the 
happiest of the three; for the goodness of his 
heart enjoyed the blessings which were exulting 
in the breasts of both the other two, together 
with his own. But we shall leave such disquisi- 
tions, as too deop for us, to those who are build- 
ing some favourite hypothesis, which they will 
refuse no metaphysical rubbish to erect and 
support : for our part, we give it clearly on the 
side of Joseph, 'whose happiness was not only 
greater than the parson’s, but of longer duration ; 
for as soon as the first tumults of Adams’s rapture 
were over, he oast his eyes towards the fire, where 
ASsebyluh lay expiring ; and immediately rescued 
the poor remains, to wit, the sheepskin co vexing, 
of Lis dear fnend, which was the work of his own 
hands, and had been his inseparable oompauion 
for upwards of thirty years. 

Fanny had no sooner perfectly recovered her- 
self than she began to restrain the impetuosity of 
her transports ; and, reflecting on what she had 
done and sufftried in the presence of so many, 
hbe was immediately covered with confusion; 
and, pushing Joseph gently from her, she begged 
him to bo quiet, nor would admit cither of kiss 
or embrace any longer. Then, seeing Mrs. 
Slipslop, sho curtsied, and offered to advanee to 
her ; but that high woman would not return her 
cuitsies; but, casting her eyes another way, im- 
mediately withdrew into another looin, mutter- 
ing, as she went, she wondered who the creature 
was. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

A disserfaiion concerning high people and low 
people^ with J/ix. Slipslop's departure in no 
verg good fenper of mind^ and the evil plight 
t» which she lift Adams and his company. 

It will doubtless seem extremely odd to many 
readers, that Mrs. Slipslop, who had lived several 
ycai’S in the same house with Fanny, should in 
a short separation utterly forget her. And in- 
deed the truth is, that she remembered her very 
weKi As we would not willingly, therefore, that 
anything should appear unnatural in this our 
history, we will endeavour to explain the icasons 
of her conduct. Nor do wo doubt being able to 
satisfy the most curious reader that Mrs. Si^islop 
did not in the least deviate from the common 
road in this behaviour ; and, indeed, had sho 
done otherwise, sho must have descended below 
herself, and wonld have very justly been liable 
to censure. 

fie it known, then, tliat the human speeiee ate 


divided into two sorts of people, to wit, high 
people and low people. As by high people 1 
would not be understood to mean persona Ute- 
rally bom higher in their dimenstons than the 
rest of the specie^ nor metaphorically those of 
exalted characters or abilities; so by low people 
I cannot be construed to intend the reveise. 
High people signify no other than people of 
fashion, and low people those of no fashion. 
Now, tliis word fashion hath by long use lost 
its original meaning, from which aif present it 
gives us a very different idea ; for 1 am deceived 
if by persons of fashion we do not generally in- 
clude a conception of birth and accomplishments 
superior lo the herd of mankind ; wftreas, in 
reality, nothing more was originally meant by a 
person of fashion than a person who dressed 
himself in the fashfon of the times; and the word 
really and truly signifies no more at this day. 
Now, the world being thus divided into people 
of fai^ion and people of no fashion, a florce oon- 
tontiou arose between them ; nor would those of 
one party, to avoid suspicion, be seen publicly 
to speak lo those of the other, though they often 
held a very good correspondence in private. In 
this contention it is difficult to say which party 
succeeded: for, whilst the people of fashion 
seized several places to their own use, such as 
courts, assemblies, operas, balls, etc., the people 
of no fashion, besides one royal pltce, called His 
Majesty’s Boor-garden, have been In constant 
possession of all hops, fairs, revels, etc- Two 
places have been agreed to be divided between 
them, namely, the church and the playhouse, 
where they segregate themselves from each 
other in a remarkable manner; for, os the people 
of fa<>]iion exalt themselvos at church over the 
heads of the people of no fashion, so in the play- 
house they abase themselves in the same degree 
uuffer their feet. This distinction 1 have never 
mot with any one able to account for: it is sulH^ 
cient that so far from looking on eo^h other as 
brethren in the Christian language, they seem 
scarce to regard each other as of the same species. 
This the terms * strange persons, iieople one 
docs not know, the creature, wretches, beasts, 
brutes,’ and many other appellations, evidently 
demonstrate ; which Mrs. Slipslop, having often 
heard her mistress use, thought she had also a 
right to use in her turn ; and perhaps she^was 
not mistaken; foi these two parties, especially 
those borderiug nearly on each other, to wit, the 
lowest of the high, and the highest of the low, 
often change their parties according to place and 
time ; for those who are people of fashion in one 
place are often people of no fashion in another. 
And with regard to time, it may not be unplea- 
sant to survey the picturu of dependence like 
a kind of ladder : as^ for Instance, early in the 
morning arises the postilion, or some other boy, 
which great families, no more than great ships, 
are without, end falls to brushing the clothes and 
cleaning the shoes of John the footman ; lAo, 
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being diessed himself, applies his hands to the 
same labours for Mr. Se*oond>hand, the squire's 
gentleman ; the gentleman in the like manner, a 
lltUe later in the day, attends the squire; the 
squire is no sooner equipped than he attends the | 
* leTee of my lord; which is no sooner over than I 
my lord Himself is scon at the levee of the 
favourite, who, after the hour of homage is at an 
end, appears himself to pay homage to the levee 
of his sovereign. Nor is there, perhaps, in this 
whole laddbT of dependence, any one stop at a 
greater distiiuco from the other than the first 
from’ the second; so that to a philosopher the 
question might only seem, whether you would 
choose to be a great man at six in tho ihoming, 
or at two in the afternoon. And yet there are 
scarce two of those who do not think the lonst 
familiarity with tho persons below them a con- 
descension, and, if they were to go one step 
further, a degradation. 

And now, reader, 1 hope thou wilt pardon this 
long digression, which seemed to mo necessary 
to vindicate the groat character of Mrs. Slipslop 
from what low people, who have never seen high 
people, might think an absurdity ; but we who 
know them must have daily found very high 
persons know us in one place and not in another, 
to-day and not to-morrow ; all which it is difii- 
cult to account for otherwise than I have here 
endeavoured; and perhaps, if tho gods, accord- 
ing to the opinion of some, made men only to 
laugh at them, there is no part of our behaviour 
which answers tho end of our creation better 
than this. 

But to return to our history: Adams, who 
knew no more of this than the cat which sat on 
the table, imagining Mrs. Slipslop's memory had 
been much worse than it really was, followed 
her into the next room, crying out, * Madam 
Slipslop, hero is one of your old acquaiutauce ; 
do but see what a fine woman she is grown since 
she left Lady Booby’s soryice.' — ‘ I think I reflect 
something of her,' answered she, with great 
dignity, *but 1 can’t remember all the inferior 
servants in our family.' She then proceeded to 
satisfy Adams’s curiosity, by tolling him, * when 
she arrived at the inn, she found a chaise ready 
for her; that, her lady being expected veiy 
shortly in tho country, she was obliged to make 
the utmost haste; and, in commeusnration of 
Joseph’s lameness, she had taken him with her;’ 
and lastly, * that the excessive virulence of tho 
storm had driven them into the house where he 
found them.* After which, she acquainted Adams 
with his having left his horse, and expressed 
some wonder at his having strayed so far out of 
his way, and at meeting him, as she said, the 
company of that wench, who she feared was no 
better than she sl^ould be.’ . 

The horse was no sooner put into Adams’s 
head but be was immediately driven out by this 
reflection on the character of Fanny. He pro- 
tested, *he believed there was not a chaster 


damsel in the universe. I heartily wish, 1 
heartily wish,’ cried he (snapping his fingers)^ 
‘that all her betters were as good.’ He then 
proceed to inform her of the accident of their 
meeting ; but when he came to mention the cir- 
cumstance of delivering her from the rape, she 
said, ‘ she thought him properer for the army 
than the clergy; that it did not become a clergy- 
man to lay violent hands on any one ; that he 
should have rather prayed that she might be 
strengthened.’ Adams said, ‘he was very far 
from being ashamed of what he Lad done.* She 
replied, ‘ want of shame was not the currycuris- 
tlc of a clergyman.’ This dialogue might have 
probably grown warmer, had not Joseph op- 
portunely entered tho room, to ask leave Of 
Madam Slipslop to introduce Fanny; but she 
positively refused to admit any such trollops, 
and told him, ‘ she would have been burnt before 
she would have suffered him to get into a chaise 
with her, if she had once respected him of having 
his sluts waylaid on tho road for him;’ adding, 
‘that Mr. Adams acted a very pretty part, and 
she did not doubt but to see him a bishop.’ He 
made the best bow be could, and cried out, ‘I 
thank you, madam, for that right-reverend ap- 
pellation, which I shall take all honest means to 
deserve.’ — ‘ Very honest meauj,* returned she 
with a sneer, ‘to bring people together.’ At 
these words Adams took two or iliroo strides 
across tho room, when the coachman came to in- 
form Mrs. Slipslop ‘that the storm was over, and 
the moon shone very bright.’ She then sent for 
Joseph, who was sitting without with his Fanny, 
and would have had him go with her ; but be 
peremptorily refused to leave Fanny behind, 
whioh threw the good woman into a violent rage. 
She said, ‘she would inform her lady wliat 
doings were carrying on, and did not doubt but 
she would rid the pai-ish of all such people ; ’ and 
concluded a long speech, full of bitterness 
veiy bard words, with some reflections cn the 
clergy n(3t decent to repeat. At last, finding 
Joseph unmoveable, she flung herself into the 
; chaise, casting a look at Fanny as she went, not 
i unliko that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in the 
I play. To say the truth, she was most disagree- 
I ably disappointed by the presence of Fanny: she 
had, from her first seeing Joseph at the inn, con- 
ceived hopes of something which might have 
been accomplished at an alehouse as well as a 
palace. Indeed, it is probable Mr. Adams tiad 
rescued more than Fanny from the danger of a 
rape that evening. 

When the chaise had carried off the enraged 
Slipslop, Adams, Joseph, and Facny assembled 
over the fire, where they had a great deal of in* 
nocent chat, pretty enough ; but, as possibly it 
would not be very entertaining to the reader, we 
shall hasten to the morning, only observing that 
none of them went to bed that night. Adams, 
when he had smoked three pipes, took a comfort- 
able nap in a great chair, and left the lovei% 
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whose eyes were too well employed to permit 
any desire of shuttixig them, to enjoy by them- 
selFes, during some hours, a happiness of which 
none of my readers who have never been in love 
are capable of the least conception, though we 
had as many tongues as Uomor desired to describe 
it with, and which all true lovers will represent 
to their own minds without the least assistance 
from us. 

Let it suffice then to say that Fanny, after 
a thousand entreaties, at hist gave up her whole 
soul to Joseph ; and, almost fainting in his arms, 
with a sigh infinitely softer and sweeter too 
than any Arabian breeze, she whispered to his 
lips, which were then close to hers, * O Joseph, 
you have won me; I will be yours for ever/ 
Joseph having thanked her on his knees, and 
embraced her with an eagerness which she now 
almost returned, leaped up in a rapture, and 
awakened the parson, earnestly bt»ggiiig him 
*that he would that instant join their liands 
together.' Adams rebuked him for his request, 
and told him * he would by no means consent to 
anything contrary to the forms of the Church ; 
that ho had no liconc^ nor indeed would ho 
advise him to obtain one : that the Church had 
prescribed a form — ^namely, tho publication of 
banuB — with which all gvtod Christians ought 
to comply, and to the omission of which ho 
attributed tho many miseries which befell great 
folks in marringo;’ concluding, ^As many as 
aie joined togetluT otherwise than God's word 
doth allow, are not joined together by God, 
neither is their matrimouy lawful/ Fanny 
agn'ed with tho parson, saying to Joseph, with 
a blush, ^she assured him she would not consent 
to any such thing, and that she wondered at his 
offering it.' In which resolution she was com- 
forted and commended by Adams ; and Joseph 
was obliged to wait patiently till after the third 
publication of the banns, which, however, ho 
obtained tho consent of Fanny, in the presence 
of Adams, to put in at their arrivaL 
The sun had now been risen some hours, 
whon Joseph, finding his leg surprisingly re- 
covered, proposed to walk forwards ; but when 
they wero all ready to sot out, an accident a 
little retarded them. This was no otbor than 
tiie reckoning, which amounted to seven shil- 
lings; no great sum, if wo consider tho immense 
quantity of ale which Mr. Adams poured in. 
Indeed, they had no objootion to the reasonable- 
ness of the bill, but many to the probability of 
paying it; fur the fellow who had taken poor 
Fanny's purse had unluckily forgot to return it. 
So that the acepunt stood thus t — 

£ ». d, 

Mr. Adams and company, Dr. . 0 7 0 


In Mr. Adams's pocket 
In Mr. Joseph's 
In Mrs. Fanny’s 


0 0 6 ^ 
0 u 0 
0 0 0 


Balance 


0 6 Si 


They stood silent some few minutes, staring at 
each other, when Adams whipped out on his 
toes, and asked the hostess, *lf there was no 
clergyman in that parish She answered, 
‘There was.' — ‘Is he wealthy?' replied he; to' 
which she likewise answered in the affirmative. 
Adams then snapping his fingers^ returned over- 
joyed to his companions, crying out) * Heureka ! 
Heuroka!' which not being understood, he told 
them in plain Euglish, ‘they need^give them- 
selves no trouble, for he had a brother in the 
parish who would defray the reckoning,* and 
that he would just step to his house and fetch 
the money, and return to them instanAy/ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

An inierview between Parson Adams and Parson 
2'rulliher. 

Pakson Adams came to the house of Parson 
Trulllbor, whom he found stripped to his 
waistcoat, with an apron on, and a pail in his 
hand, just come from serving bis hogs ; for Mr. 
Trulliber was a parson on Sundays, but all the 
other six days might more properly be called a 
farmer. Ho occupied a small piece of laud of 
bis own, busidos which he rented a considerable 
deal more. His wife milked his cows, managed 
his dairy, and followed the markets with butter 
and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to his care, 
which he carefully waited on at home, and 
attended to fairs; on which occasion he was 
liable to many jokes, his own size being, with 
much ale, rendered little iulerior to that of the 
h'asts he sold. He was indeed one of the largest 
men you should see, and could have acted the 
part of Sir John Falstaff without stufling. Add 
to this that the rotundity of his belly was con- 
siderably increased by the shortness of his 
I stature) his shadow ascending very ^lear as far 
in height when ho lay on his back as when he 
stood on his legs. His voice was loud and 
hoarse, and his accent extremely broad. To 
cor^plote the whole, he had a stutoliuess in his 
gait, whon he walked, not unlike that of a goose, 
only he stalked slower. 

Mr. Trulliber, being informed that somebody 
wanted to speak with him, immediately slipped 
off his apron and clothed himself in an old 
night-gown, being the dress in whioh be always 
saw his company at home. His wife, who in- 
formed him of Mr. Adams's arrival, had made a 
small mistake; for she had told her husband, 
‘ she believed here was a man come for some of 
his hogs.’ This supposition made Mr. Trulliber 
hasten with the utmost expedition to attend his 
guest He no sooner saw Adams, than, not in 
tho least doubting the cause of his errand to be 
what his wife had imagined, ho told him *he 
was come in very good time ; that he expected 
a dealer that very afternoon and added, ‘they 
were all pure and fat, and upwards of twenty 
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«ciov» ftiplece.' Adams answered *he beliered he 
di4 unit Ihkdw him/—* Yes, yes,* cried XnilUber, 
seen you often at fair; Why, ws 
haife dealt before now, mun, 1 warrant you. 
Tes, yes,' cries he, * 1 remember thy face very 
veil, but won't mention a word more till you 
have seen them, though 1 have never sold thee 
a flitch of such bacon as is now in the sty.' 
Upon which he laid violent hands on Adams, 
and draggedfhim into the hog-<8ty, which was 
indeed but two steps from his parlour-window. 
They were no sooner arrived there than he cried 
out, * Do but handle them ; step in, friend ; art 
welcome to handle tliom, whether dost buy or 
no/ At which words, opening the gate, he 
pushed Adams into the pig-sty, insisting on it 
that he should handle them before he would 
talk one word with him. 

Adams, whose natural complacence was be- 
yond any artificial, was obliged to comply before 
he was suffered to explain himself ; and, laying 
hold on one of their tails, the unruly beast gave 
such a sudden spring, that he threw pour Adams 
all along in the mire. Trullibor, instead of as- 
sisting him to get up, burst into a fit of Jaugh^er, 
and, entering the sty, said to Adams, with some 
contempt, * rWhy, dost not know how to handle 
a hog ? * and was going to lay hold of one him- 
self ; but Adams, who thought he had carried his 
complacence far enough, was no sooner on his 
legs than he escap^^d out of the reach of the ^ 
animals, and cried out, * Nil kabeo cum porcn : 
1 am a clergyman, sir, and am not come to buy 
hogs.* Trulliber answered, *lio was sorry for 
the mistake, but that he must blame his wife,' 
adding, *8be was a fool, and always committed 
blunders.' He then desired him to walk in and 
clean himself, that he would only fasten up the 
sty and follow him. Adams desired leave to 
dry his gieatcoatr wig, and hat by the fire, 
which Trulliber gi anted. Mrs. Trulliber would 
have brought him a ba >in of water to wash his 
face, but her husband bid her bo quiet like a fool 
as she was, or she would commit more bluudcis, 
and then directed Adams to the pump. Wliilu 
Adams was thus employed, Trullfbur, conceiving 
no groat respect for the appearance of Lis guest, 
fastened the parlour door, and now conducted 
him into the kitchen, tolling him he believed a 
cup of drink would do him no harm, and whis- 
pered his wife to draw a little of the worst ale. 
After a short silence, Adams said, * 1 fancy, sir, 
you already perceive me to bo a clergyman.*— 
*Ay, ay,* cries Trulliber, gi inning, ‘I perceive 
you have some cassock; 1 will not venture tu 
caale it a whole one.* — Adams answered, *it 
was indeed none of the best, but he had the 
I misfortune to tear it about ten years ago in 
I passing over a stile.’ Mrs. Trullibor, returning 
I V^th the drink, told her husband, * she fancied 
I the gentleman was a traveller, and that he 
j would be glad to eat a bit’ Trulliber bid her 
bold her impertinent tongue, and asked her *if 


parsons used to travel without horses ?* adding, 
*he supposed the gentleman had none by his 
having no boots on.'— Yea, sir, yes,* says 
Adams; *I have a horse, but 1 have left him 
behind me.' — * I, am glad to hear you have one,' 
says Trulliber; *for 1 assure you 1 don’t love 
to see clergymen on foot ; it is not seemly nor 
suiting the dignity of the cloth.* Here Trul- 
liber made a long oration on the dignity of the 
cloth (or rather gown) not much worth relating, 
till his wife had spre^ the table and set a mess 
of porridge for his breakfast. He thou said to 
Adams, * 1 don’t know, friend, how you came to 
caale on me ; however, as you are here, if you 
think pioper to eat a morsel, you may.* Adams 
accepted the invitation, and the two parsons sat 
down togotber; Mrs. Trulliber waiting behind 
her husband’s chair, as was, it seems, her custom. 
Trulliber ate heartily, but scarce put anything 
in his mouth without finding fault with his 
wife’s cookery. All which the poor woman 
boro patiently. Indeed, she was so absolutely 
an admii'er of her husband’s greatness and im- 
portance, of which she had frequent Lints from 
his own mouth, that shb almost carried lier 
adoration to an opinion of his infallibility. To 
say the truth, the pardon had exercised her more 
ways than one; and the pious woman had been so 
well edified by her husband’s sermone, that she 
had resolved to receive the bad things of this 
world together with the good. She had indeed 
been at first a little contention but be had 
long since got the better ; partly by her love fur 
this, partly by her fear of that, paitly by her 
religion, partly by the respect he paid himself, 
and partly by that which be received from the 
parish. She had, in short, absolutely submitted, 
and now worshipped her huoband, as Sarah did 
Abraham, calling him (not lord, but) master. 
Whilst they wore at table, her husband gave b r 
a fresh example of his greatuoss ; for, as she jiad 
]ust delivered a cup of ale to Adams, he suatchrd 
it out of his hand, and crying out, *1 caal’d 
vuTst,’ swallowed down tho ale. Adams denied 
it; it was referred to the wife^ who, though her 
conscience was on the side of Adams, durst not 
give it against her husband; upon which ho 
said, *No, sir, no; 1 should not have been so 
rude to have taken it from you if you bad 
caal’d vurst, but I’d have you know I’m a better 
man than to sufler the best ho in the kingdom 
to diink before me in my own house when T 
caale vurst.’ 

As soon as their breakfast was ended, Adams 
began in the following manner : — * 1 think, sir, 
it is high time to inform you of t];;e business of 
my embassy. 1 am a traveller, and. am passing 
this way in company with two young people, 
a lad and a damsel, my parishioners, towards 
my own cure ; we stopped at a house of hospi- 
tality in tho parish, where they directed me to 
you as having the cure.’ — * Though 1 am but a 
curate,’ says Trnlliber, * I believe 1 am as warm 
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as the vicar himself, or perhaps the rector of the 
next parish too; 1 believe 1 could buy them 
both.'^< Sir,’ cries Adam, rejoice thereat 
Now, sir, my business is, that we sire by various 
accidents stripped of our money, and are not 
able to pay our reckoning, being ^even shillings. 

I therefore request you to assist nfb with the 
loan of those seven shillings, and idso seven 
shillings more, which, peradventure, I shall 
return to you; but if not, I am convinced you 
will joyfully embrace such an opportunity of 
laying up a treasure in a better place than any 
this world affords.’ 

Suppose a stranger, who entered the chambers 
of a lawyer, being imagined a client, when the 
lawyer was preparing his palm for the fee, 
should pull out a writ against him. 6uppo«ie 
an apothecary, at the door of a chariot contain- 
ing some great doctor of eminent skill, should, 
instead of directions to a patient, present him 
with a potion for himself. Suppobc^ a minister 
sLoulil, iubtead of a good round sum, treat my 

Lord ^ or Sir — , or ' Esq. — with a 

^ood broomstick. Suppose a civil companion, 
or a led captain, sholild, instead of virtue, and 
honour, and beauty, and parts, and admiration, 
tliunder vice, and infamy, and ugliness, and | 
fully, and contempt in his patron’s ears. Sup- | 
pose, when a tradesman first carries in his bill, 
the man of fashion should pay it ; or suppose, 
it lio did so, the tradesman should abate what 
he had overcharged, on the supposition of wait- 
ing. In short— suppose what you will, you 
never can nor will suppose anythiug equal ^to 
tlio astonishment which seized on Truliiber, as 
soon as Adams had ended his speech. A while 
ho rolled his eyes in silence; sometimes sur- 
veying Adams, then his wife; then casting 
them on the ground, then lifting them up to 
heaven. At last ho burst forth in the followiug 
accents : — ‘ Sir, 1 believe I know where to lay 
up my little treasure as well as another. X 
thank God, if 1 am not so warm as some, 1 am 
content ; that is a blessing greater than riches ; 
and he to whom that is given need ask no moie. 
To be content with a little is greater than to 
possess the world; which a man may possess 
without being so. Lay up my treasure! what 
matters where a man’s treasure is whose heart 
is in the Scripture ? There is the treasure of a 
Christian.’ At these words the water ran from 
Adams’s eyes; and, catching Truliiber by tho 
'fiand in a rapture, * Brother,’ says he, * heavens 
bless the accident by which I came to see you I 
1 would have walked many a mile to have com- 
muned with yon ; and, believe me, I will shortly 
pay you a second visit; but my friends, I fancy, 
by this time wonder at my stay ; so let me bavo 
the money immediately.* Truliiber then put on 
a stem look; and cried out, *Thoa dost not in- 
tend to rob me ?’ At which the wife, bursting 
into tears, fell on her knees and roared out, *0 
dear sir ! for heaven’s sake don’t rob my master: 


WO are but poor people.’r-.* Get tip fdtf aa 
thou art, and go about thy bu^^* Mid Trul- 
iiber : * dost think the man will Vmttre his life ? 
he is a beggar, and no robber.— ‘Very true, 
indeed,’ answered Adams.— ‘ 1 wish, with all my 
heart, the tithing-man’ was here,’ crim Trallibert 
‘ I would have thee punished as a vagabond for 
thy impudence. Fourteen shillings, indeed 1 I 
won’t give thee a farthing. 1 believe thou art no 
more a clergyman than the womaa there (point- 
ing to his wife) ; but if thou art, dost deserve to 
have thy gown stripped over thy shoulders for 
running about the country in such a nianner.*— 
‘I forgive your suspicions/ says Adams; 'but 
suppose I am not a clergyman, I am nevertheless 
thy brother ; and thon as a Christian, muOh 
more as a clergyman, art obliged to relieve my 
distress.’— * Dost preach to me?’ replied Trul- 
libor : ‘ dost pretend to instruct me in my duty ? 
— ^Ifacks, a good story, cries Mrs. Truliiber, *to 
preach to my mastor ! ’ — ‘ Silence, woman,’ cries 
Truliiber. ‘I would have thee know, friend 
(addrcbsing himself to Adamb), 1 shall not learn 
my duty from such as thee. I know what 
charity is bettor than to give to vagabonds.’—* 
^Besides, if we were inclined, the poor’s rate 
obliges us to givo so much charity,’ cries the 
wife — ‘Pugh! thou art a fool. Poor’s rate! 
Hold thy nonsense/ answered Truliiber; and 
then, turning to Adams, he told him ^ ho would 
give him nothing.’— ‘I am sorry,’ answered 
Adams, Hhat yon do not know what charity is, 
since you practise it no bettor : 1 must tell you, 
if you trust to your knowledge for your justifi- 
cation, you will find yourself deceived, ^ough 
I ^ou should add faith to it, without good works.’ 
— ^Fellow/ cries Truliiber, ‘dost thou speak 
against faith in my house? Get out of my 
doors : I will no longer remain under the same 
roof with a wretch who speaks wantonly of faith 
and the Scriptures.’ — ‘Name not the Scriptures,’ 
says Adams. — ‘ How ! not name tUe Scriptures ! 
Do you disbelieve tho Scriptures?’ cries Trul- 
liber. — ‘No; but you do,’ answered Adams, ‘if 
I may reason from your practice ; for their com- 
mands are so explicit, and their rewards and 
puniblimcuts so immense, that it is impossible 
a man should stedfastly bolievo without obey- 
ing. Now there is no command more express, 
no duty more frequently enjoined, than Tsharity. 
Whoever, therefore, is void of charity, I make 
no scruple of pronouncing that he is no Chris- 
tian.* — * 1 would not advise thee,’ says Truliiber, 
* to say that I am no Christian : I won’t take it of 
you ; for I believe I am as good a man as thy- 
self ’ (and indeed, though he was now rather too 
corpulent for athletic exercises, he had in his 
youth been one of the best boxers and cudgel- 
players in the county). His wife, seeing him 
clench his fist, interposed, and begged him not 
to fight, but show hims^ a true Ohriatiax)i, and 
take the law of him. As nothing could provoke 
Adorns to strike but an absolute assault on him- 
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self or his friend, lie smiled at the angiy look 
and gestures of Trulliber ; and, telling him he 
was sorry to see such men in orders, de{>arted 
without further ceremony. 


CHAPTER XV. 

An adventure, the consequence of a new instance 

which Parson Adams gave of his forgetfulness. 

When he came back to thejlnn, he found Joseph 
and Fanny sitting together. They wore so far 
from thinking his absence long, as he had feared 
they woi:^d, that they never ooce missed or 
thought of him. Indeed, I have boon often as- 
surod by both, that they spent tliobo hours in a 
most delightful conversation; but, as 1 never 
could prevail on either to relate it, so 1 cannot 
communicate it to the reader. 

Adams acquainted tho lovers with the ill suc- 
cess of his enterprise. They were all givatly 
confounded, none being able to propose any 
method of departing, till Joseph at lest advised 
calling in the hostess, and desiiing her to trust 
them; which Fanny said she despaired of her 
doing, as she was one of the sourest-faced women 
she had ever beheld. 

But she was agreeably disappointed ; for the 
hostess was no sooner asked the question than 
she readily agreed; and, with a curtsey and smile, 
wished them a good journey. However, lest 
Fanny's skill in physiognomy should be called 
in question, we will venture to assign one reason 
which might probably incline her to this confi- 
dence and good-humour. When Adams said he 
was going to visit liis brother, he had unwittingly 
imposed on Joseph and Fanny, who both be- 
lieved he meant his natural brother, and not his 
brother in divinity, and had so informed the 
hostess, on her inquiry after him. Now Mr. 
Trulliber had, by his professions of piety, by his 
gravity, austerity, reserve, and the opinion of his 
great wealtli, so great anauthoiity in hie paiisli, 
that they all lived in the utmost fear and appre- 
hension of him. It was therefore no wonder 
that the boRtes<i, who knew it was in his option 
wliether she should ever sell another mug of 
drink, did not dare to affront his supposed brother 
by denying him credit. 

They were now just on their departure when 
Adams recollected he had left his greatcoat and 
hat at Mr. Trulliber's. As he was not desirous 
of renewing bis visit, the hostess herself, having 
no servant at home, offered to fetch them. 

This was an unfortunate expedient; for the 
hostess was soon uudocoived in the opinien 
she had entertained of Adams, whom Trullilier 
abused in the grossest terms, especially when he 
heard he had had the assurance to pretend to be 
his near relation. 

At her return, therefore, eho entirely changed 
her note. She said, folks might be ashamed of 
travelling about, and pretending to be what they 

i 


were not That taxes were high, and for her 
part she was obliged to pay for what she had ; 
she could not therefore possibly, nor would she, 
trust anybody ; no, not her own father. That 
money was never scarcer, and she wanted to 
make up a sum. That she expected, therefore, 
they should pay their reckoning before they left 
the house. 

.^dams was now greatly perplexed; but as he 
knew that he could easily have borrowed such a 
sum in his own parish, and as he know he would 
have lent it himself to any mortal in di£>tress, so 
he took fresh courage, and sallied out all round 
the parish, but to no purpose ; he returned as 
penniless as he wont, groaning and lamenting 
that it was possible, in a country professing 
Christianity, for a wretch to starve in the midst 
of his fellow -croaturcs who abounded. 

Whilst he was gone, tho hostess, who stayed as 
a sort of guard with Joseph and Fanny, enter- 
tained them with the goodness of Faison Trulli- 
ber. And, indeed, he had not only a very good 
character as to other qualities in the neighbour- 
hood, but was reputed a man of great chauty; 
for, though he never gave a farthing, he had 
always that word in his mouth. 

Adams was no sooner returned the second time 
than the storm grew exceeding high, the hostess 
dcclariu^ ainong other things, that if t hey offei ed 
to stir witliDUt paying her, she would soon ovux- 
take them with a warrant 

Plato and Aristotle, or somebody else, hath said, 
that when the most exquisite cunning fails, chance 
qfUn hits the mark, and that hy means the Ica^t 
dcpected. Viigil expresses this very boldly: 

* Tame^ quod optantx Divum pr(mxtUre nemo 

AuUetet^ volvenda dies, eni ottula uliro' 

I would quote more great men if I could ; but 
my memory not permitting me, I will proceed to 
exemplify these observations by the follovui', 
instance : — * 

There chanced (for Adams had not cunning 
enough to contrive it) to bo at that time in tho 
alt house a fellnw who had been formerly a 
drummer in an liibh regiment, and now travelled 
the country as a pedlar. This man having at- 
tentively listened to the discourse of the hostess, 
at last took Adams aside, and asked him what 
tho sum was for which th(*y were detained. As 
soon as he was informed, he sighed, and said 
* he was sorry it was so much ; for that he had 
no moro than six shillings and sixpence in Iffs 
pockot, which ho would lend them with all hi^i 
heart.’ — Adams gave a caper, and cried out, ‘ i< 
would do; for that he had sixpence himself. 
And thus these poor people, who could not en- 
gage the compassion of riches and piety, were 
at length delivered out of their distress the 
charity of a poor pedlar. 

I shall refer it to my reader to make what ob- 
servations he pleases on this incident: it is sufii* 
ciont for me to inform him that, after Adams and 
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biti oompuiioDS had returned him a thousand 
thanks, and told him where he might call to be 
repaid, they all sallied out of the house without 
any compliments from their hostess, or indeed 
without paying her any; Adams declaring he 
would take particular care never to call there 
again ; and she on her side assuring them she 
wanted no such guests. 


GHAFTEB XVI. 

A verjf curious adventure^ in tohich Nr. Adam 
gave a much greater instance of the honest 
simplicity of his hearty than of his experience 
in the ways of this world. 

OiTB traveliers had walked about two miles from 
that inn, which they had more reason to have 
mistaken for a castle than Don Quixote over had 
any of«thoso in which ho sojourned, seeing they 
had met with such difficulty in escaping out of 
iib u alls, when they came to a pariah, and beheld 
a sign of invitation banging out. A gentleman 
sat smoking a pipe at the door, of whom Adams 
inquired the road, and received so courteous and 
obliging an answer, accompanied with so smil- 
iug a countenani^ the good parson, whose 
heart was nature^ , .^.osed to love and affec- 
tion, began to ask several other questions ; par- 
ticularly the name of the parish, and who was 
the owner of a large house whoso front they then 
bad in prospect. The gentleman answered as 
obligingly as before; and as to the house, ac- 
quainted him it was bis own. He then proceeded 
in tho following manner: — *Sir, 1 presume by 
your habit you are a clergyman ; and as you are 
travelling on foot, 1 suppose a glass of good beer 
will not be disagreeable to you ; and 1 can re- 
commend my landlord's within, as some of the 
best in all this country. What say you, will you 
halt a little and lot us take a pipe together? there 
is no better tobacco in tho kingdomt’ This pro- 
posal was not displeasing to Adams, who had 
allayed his thirst that day with no bettor liquor 
than what Mrs. Trulliber's cellar had produced ; 
and which was indeed little superior, either in 
richness or flavour, to that which distilled from 
those grains her generous husband bestowed on 
his hogs. Having therefore abundantly thanked 
the gentleman for his kind invitation, and bid 
Joseph and Fanny follow him, ho entered tho 
alehouse, where a large loaf and cheese and a 
pitcher of beer, which truly answered the cha- 
racter given of it, being sot before them, the threo 
travellers fell to eating, with appetites infinitely 
more voracious than aro to be found at the most 
exquisite eating-houses in the parish of St. 
Jameses. 

The gentleman expressed great delight in the 
hearty and cheorful behaviour of Adams; and 
particularly in the familiarity with which he 
eonversed with Joseph and Fanny, whom he 
often called his children; a term he explained 


to mean no more than his parishioners ; saying; 
^he looked on all those whom God had entrusted 
to his oure to stand to him in that relation.’ The 
gentleman, shaking him by the hand, highly ap- 
plauded these sentiments. ' They are indeed,’ 
sa3rB he, *ihe true prindples of a Ohristiau 
divine, and I heartily wish they were universal ; 
but, on the contrary, I am sorry to say the parson 
of our parish, instead of esteei^ng his poor par- 
idilonors as a part of his family, segms rather to 
consider them as not of the same species with 
himself. He seldom speaks to any, unless some 
few, of the richest of us ; nay, indeed, he will 
not move his hat to the others. I qjften laugh 
when I behold him on Sundays strutting along 
the churchyard like a turkey-cock through rows 
of his parisbionors, who bow to him with as 
much submission, and are as unregarded, as a 
sot of servile courtiers by the proudest prince in 
Christendom. But if such temporal pride is ridi- 
culous, surely tho spiritual Is odious and detest- 
able; If sncli a puffed-up eifipty human bladder, 
strutting in princely robes, justly movf^ one’s 
derision, surely in the habit of a priest it must 
raise our scorn.’ 

* Doubtless,’ answered Adams, *your opinion 
is right; but 1 hope such examples are rare. 
The clergy whom I have the honour to know 
maintain a different behaviour; and you will 
allow mo, sir, that the readiness which too many 
of the laity show to contemn the order may he 
one reason of their avoiding too much humility.’ 
— » Very true indeed,’ says the gentleman ; ‘ I 
find, sir, yon are a man of excellent sense, and 
am happy in this opportunity of knowing you ; 
perhaps our accidental meeting may not be dis- 
ad vaiitageous to you neither. At present I shall 
only say to you that the incumbent of this liv^ 
ing is old and infirm, and that it is in my gift. 
Doctor, give me your hand; and assure yourself 
of it at his decease.’ Adams told him * he was 
never more confounded in his 11^ than at his 
utter incapacity to make any return to such noble 
and unmerited generosity.’ — ' A mere trifle, sir,’ 
cries the gentleman, ’ scarce worth your accept- 
ance; a little more than three hundred a-year. 

1 wish it was double the value, for your sake.’ — 
Adams bowed, and cried from the emotion of his 
gratitude; when the other asked him, * i^ he was 
married, or had any children, besides those in 
I tho spiritual sense he had mentioned.’*—* Sir,’ re- 
plied tho parson, * 1 have a wife aqd six at your 
service.* — ‘ That is unlucky,’ says the gentle- 
man; *for 1 would otherwise have taken you 
into my own house as my chaplain ; however, I 
have another in the parish (for the parsonage- 
house is not good enough), which I will furnish 
for you. Fray, does your wife understand a^g 
dairy ? ' — * 1 can’t profess she does,’ says Adams. 

— * 1 am sorry for it,’ quoth the gentleman ; * I 
would have given you half-a-dozen cows, and 
very good grounds to have maintained them.’— 
‘Sir,’ said Adams in an ecstasy, ‘you are loo | 
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jMeied you are.*—* Ifot at all,* cries the 
gei|tlei|niia: * 1 esteem riohee only as they giTe 
me an opportunity ol doing good ; and I never 
eavr one whom 1 had a greater iaolination to 
ienre.* At which words he shook < him heartily 
by the hand, and told him he had suffident room 
in his house to entertain him and his friends. 
Adams begged be might give him no each 
troable ; that th^y could be very well accommo- 
dated in the house where they were; forgetting 
they had no?a sixpenny piece among them. The 
gentleman would not be denied; and, informing 
himself how far they were travelling, he said it 
was too long a journey to take on foot, and 
begged that they would favour him by suffering 
him to lend them a servant and burses ; adding, 
withal, that if they would do him the pleasure 
of their company only two days, he would fur- 
nish them with his coach and six. Adams, 
turning to Joseph, said, * How lucky is this gen- 
tleman’s goodness to you, who 1 am afraid would 
be scarce able to hold out on your lame log!’ 
and then, addressing the person who made him 
these liberal promises, after much bowing, he 
cried out, * Blessed be the hour which first intro- 
duced me to a man of your charity! you are 
indeed a Christian of the true primitive kind, 
and an honour to the country wherein you live. 

X would willingly have taken a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land to have beheld you ; for the advan- 
tages which we draw from your goodness give 
me little pleasure in comparison of what 1 enjoy 
for your own sake^ when I consider the treasures 
you are by these moans laying up for yourself 
in a country that pa^eth not away. We will 
therefore, most generous sir, accept your good- 
ness, as well the entertainment you have so 
kindly offered us at your house this evening, as 
the accommodation of your horses to-morrow 
morning.’ Ue then began to search for liis hat, 
as did Joseph for his; and both they and JTaniiy 
were in ordof of departure, when the gentleman, 
stopping short, and seeming to meditate by him- 
self for .the space of about a minute, exclaimed 
thus: *Sure never anything was so unlucky ; 1 
had forgot that my housekeeper was gone abroad, 
and hath locked up all my rooms ; iudood, I 
would break th(>m open for you, but shall not be 
able to furiiibli 3 ou with a bod ; for she has like- 
wise put away all my linen. 1 am glad it entered 
into my head before 1 had given you the trouble 
of walking there; besides, 1 believe you will find 
better accommodations here than yon expected. 
Landlord, you can provide good bods for these 
people^ can t you ?’ — * Yes, and please your wor- 
ship,' cries the host, ^and such as no lord o^ 
justice of the peace in the kingdom need be 
^ashamed to lie in.’ — *1 am heartily sorry,’ says 
the gentleman, * for this disappointment. 1 am 
resolved I will never suffer her to carry away 
the keys again.’—* Fray, sir, let it not make you 
uneasy,’ cries Adams; *we shall do very well 
here; and the loan of your horses is a favour we | 


shall be incapable of making any retnm to.’— 

* Ayl* said the squire, Hhe horses ehall attend 
you here at what hour in the morning you please/ 
And now, after many dvUities too tedious to 
enumerate, many squeezes by the hand, with 
most affootionate looks and smiles at each 
other, and after appointing the horeos at seven 
the next morning, the gentleman took his leave 
of them, and departed to his o^n house. Adams 
and his companions returned to the table, where 
the parson smoked another pipe^ and then they 
all retired to rest. 

Mr. Adams rose very early, and called Joseph 
out of his bed, between whom a very fierce dis- 
pute ensued, whether Fanny should ride behind 
Joseph, or behind the gentleman’s servant; 
Joseph insisting on it that ho was perfectly 
recovered, and was as capable of taking care 
of Fanny as any other person could be* But 
Adams would not agree to it, and declared he 
would not trust her bohind him ; for that he was 
weaker than ho imagined himself to be. 

This dispute continued a long time, and had 
begun to be very hot, wlien a servant arrived 
from their good friend, to acquaint them that he 
was unfortunately prevented from lending them 
any horses; for that his groom had, unknown 
to him, put his whole stable under a eouroa of 
pliybic. 

This advice presently struck the two dis- 
putants dumb. Adams cried out, ^Was ever 
anything so unlucky as this i>oor gentleman? 
1 piotobt I am more sorry on his account than 
my own. You see, Joseph, how this good- 
natured man is treated by his servants: one 
locks up his linen, another physios his horses, 
and 1 buppose, by his being at this house last 
night, tiie butler had locked up his cellar. Bless 
us ! how good-nature is used in this world ! 1 
protest 1 am more concerned on bis accouiil 
than my own.* — *So am not I,’ criPS Josej'h , 
*not that I am much troubled about walking ou 
foot: all my conct'rn is, how we sliall get out of 
the house, unless Gud sends another pedlar to 
redeem us. But certainly tins gentleman has 
such an affection fur you, that he would lend 
you a larger sum than wo owe here, which is 
not above four or five shillingB.’ — ‘Very true, 
child,’ answered Adams; *1 will write a letter 
to him, and will even venture to solicit him for 
three half-crowns; there will bo no harm ^ 
having two or three shiiliugs in our pockets^ 
as we have full forty miles to travel, wo may 
possibly have occasion for them.’ 

Fanny being now risen, Joseph paid her a 
visit, and loft Adams to write his letter, which 
having fiuibhod, he despatched a boy with it to 
the gentleman, and then seated himself by the 
door, lighted his pipe, and betook hims^ to 
iheditation. 

The boy staying longer than seemed to be 
necessary, Joseph, who with Fanny was now 
returned to the parson, expressed some appre* 
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hei^sioDB ihat the geiiilemaii's Btevftrd had right,’ quoth Adattis. ^Enovrledga of mania 
looked up his purse too. To which Adams only to be learnt from books : Tlato and Beneea 
answered, ’it might Tsry possibly be, and he for that; and those are authors, 1 am afraid, 
should wonder at no liberties which the devil child, you never read.'^’Not 1, air, truly,’ an- 
mi{4it put into the head of a wicked servant to swered Joseph; ’all I know is, it is a manim 
take with so worthy a master;’ but added, among the gentlemen of our cloth, that those 
* that as the sum was so small, so noble a gentle- masters who promise the most perfonn the least; 
man would be easily able to procure it in the and I have often heard them say they have 
parish, though he had it not in his own pocket, found the largest vails in those families where 
Indeed,’ says ho, ’ if it was four or five guineas, they were not promised any. But, Bi{^ instead of 
or any such large quantity Of money, it might considering any further these matters, it would 
be a different matter.’ be our wisest way to contrive some method of 

They were now sat down to breakfast over getting out of this house ; for the generous 
some toast and ale, when the boy returned and gentleman, instead of doing ns any ser^ce, hath 
informed them that the gentleman was not at left us the whole reckoning to pay.’ Adams 
home. ’Very well!’ cries Adams; ’but why, was going to answer, when their host came in, 
child, did you not stay till his return ? Go back and, with a kind of jeering smile, said, * Well, 
again, my good boy, and wait for his coming masters! the squire hath not sent his horses for 
homo ; ho cannot be gone far, os his horses are you yet Lord help me ! how easily some folks 
all sick; and besides, he had no intention to go make promises.’—’ How ! *• says Adams; ’have 
abroad, for he invited us to q[>end this day and you ever known him to do anything of this kind 
to-morrow at his house. Therefore go back, before?’— ’Ay ! marry have I,’ answered the 
child, and tarry till his return home.’ The host * It is no business of mine, you know, sir, 
messenger departed, and was back again with to say anything to a gentleman to his face; but 
great expedition, bringing an account that the now ho is not here, I will assure you he hath 
gentleman was gone a long journey, and would not his fellow within tho next three mai‘ket-townai 
not be at homo sgsjA. this month. At these I own I could not help laughing when 1 heard 
words Adams fiy confounded, say- I him offer you the living, for thereby hangs a 

iug, ’ This must be a** Sudden accident, as the good jest. I thought he would have offered you 
sickness or death of a relation, or some such my house next, for ono is no more his to dispose 
unforeseen misfortune;’ and then, turning to 0 ! than the other.’ At these words Adams, 
Joseph, cried, *1 wish you had reminded me to blessing himself, declared, ’he had never read 
have borrowed this money last night.’ Joseph, of such a monster. But what vexes me most,’ 
smiliug, answered, * he was very much deceived says he, ’ is, that he hath d^oyed us into ruu- 
if the gentleman would not have found some ning up a loug debt with you. which we are not 
excuse to avoid lending it. 1 own,’ says be, ’1 aMo to pay, for we have no money about us, 
was never much pleased with his professing so a. id, what is worse, live at such a distance^ that 
much kindness for you at first sight; for 1 have if you should trust us, I am afraid you would 
heard the gentlemen of our cloth in London toll lose your money for want of our finding any 
many such stories of their mastera But when couveuiency of sending it.’ — ’Trust yon, master!’ 
the boy brought the message back of his not says the host, ’ that I will with all my heart. I 
bcin»;*at homo, I presently knew what would honour the clergy too much to deny trusting 
follow ; for, whoni>ver a man of fashion doth one of thorn for such a trifie ; besides, 1 like 
not care to fulfil his promises, the custom is to your fear of never paying me. I have lost many 
order Lis servants that ho will never be at homo a debt in my lifetime, but was promised to be 
to the person so promised. In Loudon they call paid them all in a very short time. 1 will score 
it denying him. 1 have myself denied Sir this reckoning for the novelty of it It is the 
Tiiumas Booby above a hundred times ; and first I do assure you, of its kind. But what say 
V heu the man hath danced attendance for about you, master, shall we have t’other pot before we 
a month, or sometimes longer, he is acquainted in part ? It will waste but a little chalk more, and 
the end that the gentleman is gone out of town if you never pay me a shilling, the loss will not 
andfcould do nothing in the business.* — ’ Good rum mo.* Adams liked the invitation very well, 
Lofti !’ says Adams, ’what wickedness is there especially as it was delivered with so hearty an 
in the Chi istmu world! 1 profess, almost equal accent. He shook hie host by the hand, and 
to what I have read of the heathens. But thanking him, said, ’he would tarry anotlier 
surefy, Joseph, your suspicions of this gentle- pot rather for the pleasure of such worthy coin- 
man must bo unjust, for what a silly fellow pany than for the liquor;’ adding, ’he was 
must ho be who would do tho devil’s work for glad to find some Christians left in the kingdom, 
nothing! And canst thou tell me any interest he for that he almost began to suspect that he was 
could possibly propose to himself by deceiving sojourning in a country inhabited only by JeifS 
us in his professions?’— ’It is not for me, and Turks.’ 

answered Joseph, ’ to give reasons fmr what men The kind host produced the liquor, and Joseph 
do to a gentleman of your learning. — ’ You say with Fanny retired into the garden, where. 
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while they Bolaced themselves with amorona 
discourse^ Adams sat down with his host; and 
both filling: their glasses, and lighting their 
pipes, they began that dialogue which the reader 
will find in the next chapter. 

OnAPTER XVIL 

A dudiogw between Mr. AhrcJuim Adame and hU 
host^ SeAtcA, by the diaagreemeitt t» their 
opinions^ seemed to tk 7 'eaten an utdncl'y 
cataxtrophty had ii not been timely jpreoenied 
by reAwm of the lovers. 

‘SiB,* said the host, *1 assure yon you are not 
the first to whom our squire hath promised 
more than he hath performed. Ho is so famous 
for this practice, that his word will not be taken 
for much by those who know him. I remember 
a young fellow whom ho promised his parents 
to make an exciseman. The poor people, who 
could ill afford it, bred their son to writing and 
accounts, and other learning, to qualify him for 
the place ; and the boy held up his head above 
his condition with these hopes ; nor would he 
go to plough, nor to any other kind of work, 
and went constantly dressed as fine as could be, 
with two clean Holland shirts a-week, and this 
for several years; till at last he followed the 
squire up to London, thinking there to mind 
him of his promises; but he could never get 
sight of him. So that, being out of money and 
business, he fell into evil company and wicked 
courses ; and in the end came to a sentence of 
tiansportation, the news of which broke the 
mother's heart. — 1 will tell you another true 
story of him: — There was a neighbour of mine, 
a farmer, who had two sons whom he bred up 
to the business. Pretty lads they were. No- 
thing would serve the squire but that the 
youngest must be made a parson. TJ[)ou which 
he persuaded the father to send him to school, 
promising that lie would afterwards maiutain 
him at the university, and, when ho was of a 
proper age, give him a living. Cut after the lad 
had been seven 3'^ears at school, and his father 
bi ought him to the squire, with a letter from his 
master that he was fit for the university, the 
squire, instead of minding his promise, or send- 
ing him thither at his expense, only told his 
father that the young man was a fine scholar, 
and it was a pity he could not afford to keep 
him at Oxford for four or five years more, by 
which time, if he could got him a curacy, he 
might have him ordained. The farmer ^said, 
^'he was not a man sufficient to do any such 
thing.”— “ Why, then,” answered the squire, “I 
am very sorry you have given him so much 
learning; for, it he cannot get his living by 
that, it will rather spoil him for anything else ; 
and your other son, who can hardly write his 
name, will do more at ploughing and sowing, 
and is in a better condition, than he.” And 


indeed so it proved ; for the poor lad, not finding 
friends to maintain him in his learning, as he 
had expected, and being unwilling to work, fell 
to drinking, .though he was a very sober lad 
before; and in a short time, partly with grief, 
and partly with good liquor, fell into a consump- 
tion, and died.— Nay, 1 can tell you more still : 
—There was another, a young woman, and the 
handsomest in all this neighbourhood, whom he 
enticed up to London, promising to make her a 
gentlewoman to one of your women of quality ; 
but, instead of keeping his word, we have since 
heard, after having a child by her himself, she 
became a common whore; then kept a coffee- 
house in Govent Garden ; and a little after died 
of .the French distemper in a gaol. I could tell 
you many more stories ; but how do you imagine 
ho served me myself ? You must know, sir, 1 
was bred a seafaring man, and have been many 
voyages; till at last 1 came to be master of a 
ship myself, and was in a fair way of making a 
fortune, when I was attacked by oue of those 
cursed guarda-costas who took our ships before 
the beginning of the war ; and after a fight, 
wherein 1 lost the greater part of my crew, my 
rigging being all demolished, and two shuts 
received between wind and water, I was forced 
to strike. The villains carried off my ship, a 
brigantine of 150 tons — a pretty creature she 
was — and put me, a man, and a boy, into a little 
bad pink, in which, with much ado, wo at last 
made Falmouth ; though I believe the Bpaniaids 
did not imagine she could possibly live a day at 
bca. Upon my return hither, where my wife« 
who was of this country, then lived, the squiie 
told me bo was so pleased with the defence I 
had made against the enemy, that ho did not 
fear getting me promoted to a lieutenancy of a 
man-of-war, if I would accept of it; which 1 
thankfully assured him I would. Well, sit, ^wo 
or three years passed, during which I ha^r i any 
repeated promises, not only from the sqiiiro, but 
(as ho told mo) from the Lords of the Admiralty. 
He never returned from London, but 1 was 
assured 1 might be satisfied now, for 1 was cri - 
tain of the* first vacancy; and, what surprisob 
me still, when 1 reflect on it, these assurances 
were given me with no less confidence, after so 
many disappointments, than at first. At last, 
sir, growing weary, and somewhat suspicious, 
after so much delay, 1 wrote to a friegd in 
London, who I knew had some acquaintance at 
the best house in the Admiralty, and dosirea him 
to back tho squire’s interest ; for indeed 1 feared 
he had solicited the affair with more coldness 
than ho pretended. And what answer do you 
think my friend sent me ? Truly, sir, ho ac- 
quainted me that the squire had never men- 
tioned my name at the Admiralty in his life; 
and, unless 1 had much faithfuller interest, ad- 
vised mo to give over my pretensions ; which 1 
immediately did, and, with the concurrence of 
my wife, resolved to set up an aJehouse, where 
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yon are heartily weloome; and bo my service to 
yod ; and may the squire^ and all such sneaking 
rascals, go to the devil together.* — *0 fie!* says 
Adams, *0 fie! He is indeed a jncked man; 
but God TTill, I hope, turn his heart to repent- 
ance. Nay, if he could but onco see the mean- 
ness of this detestable vice; would he but once 
refiect that he is one of the most scandalous as ’ 
well as pernicious liars; sure he must despise 
himself to so intolerable a degree, that it would 
be impossible for him to oontinua a moment in 
such a course. And to confess the truth, not- 
withstanding the baseness of this character, 
which he hath too well deserved, he hath in his 
oountonanco sufficient symptoms of that hotia 
indoles^ that sweetness of disposition, which 
furnishes out a good Christian.* — *Ah, master! 
master!* says the host, *if you had travelled as j 
far as I have, and conversed with the many 
nations where I have traded, you would not 
give any credit to a man*8 oounU'iianee. Symp- 
toms in Ills countenance, quotha! I would look 
there, perhaps, to see whether a man had the 
smallpox, but for nothing else.* He spoke this 
with so little regard to the parson*^ observation, 
that it a good deal nettled him ; and, taking the 
pipe hastily from Id he thus answered : 

‘Master of mine, 1 have travelled a 

great deal farther than you without the asMst- 
ance of a ship. Do you ima^^ine sailing by 
different cities or colintries is travelling ? No. 

**CoBlum non animnm rontant, qul trsns mare currant.'* 

I can go farther in an afternoon than you in a 
twelvemonth. What, I suppose you have seen 
the Pillars of Hercules, and perhaps the walls of 
Carthn ge ! N ay, you may have heard Scylla, and 
seen Charybdis ; you may have entered the closet 
where Archimedes was found at the taking of 
Syracuso. I suppose you have sailed among the 
Cyclades, and passed the famous straits which 
take tlieir name from the unfortunate Hollo, 
whose fate is sweetly described by Apollonius 
Ivhodius ; you have passed the very spot, 1 con- 
ceive, where Dmdalus foil into that sea, his 
waxen wings being molt«>d by the sun; you 
have traversed the Euziuo Sea, 1 make no 
doubt; nay, you may have been on the banks 
of the Caspian, and called at Colchis, to see if 
there is ever another golden fieoce.* — ‘Not I, 
trulg, master,* answered the host: ‘1 never 
touched at any of these places.* — ‘But I have 
been at all those,* replied Adams. ‘Then, I 
suppose,* cries the host, * you have been at the 
East Indies; for there are no snob, I will be 
sworn, either in the West or the Levant.* — ‘Pray, 
where is the Levant?* quoth Adams: ‘that 
should be in the East Indies by right.* — ‘Oho! 
you are a pretty traveller,* cries the host, *aud 
not know the Levant! My service to you, 
master; you must not talk of these things with 
me! you must not tip us the traveller; it won’t 
go here.*—* Since thou art so dull to misunder- 
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stand me still,* quoth Adams, *1 will inform thee 
the travelling I mean is in books, the only way 
of travelling by which any knowledge is to be 
acquired. From them I learn trhat I asserted 
just now, that nature generally imprints such a 
portraiture of the mind in the countenance, that 
a skilful phybioguomist will rarely be deceived. 

I presume you have never road the story of 
Socrates to this purpose, and therefore 1 will 
tell it yon. A certain physiognom^t asserted 
of Socrates, that he plainly discovered by bis 
features that he was a rogue in his nature. A 
character so contrary to the tenor of all thif« 
great man’s actions, and the cj'^uorally'veoeived 
opinion concerning him, incensed tbo buys of 
Athens so, that they threw stones at the phy- 
siognomist, and would have demolished him for 
his ignoitinco, had not Socrates himself prevented 
thorn by confessing the truth of bis observations, 
and acknowledging that, though be corrected 
his disposition l^y philosophy, ho was indeed 
naturally as inclined to vice as had been pre* 
dieted of him. Now, pray resolve me, — How 
should a man know this story if bo had not 
read it? ’-—‘Well, master,’ said the host, ‘and 
what signifloa it whether a man knows it or no ? 
He who goes abroad, as I have done, will always 
have oppoitunities enough of knowing the world, 
without troubling his bead with Socrates or any 
such follows.* — * Friend,* cries Adams, ‘if a man 
should sail round the world, and anchor in every 
harbour of it, without leamiug, he would return 
home as ignorant as he went out.*— ‘Lord help 
you!* answered tho host; ‘there was my boat- 
swain, poor follow! he could ocarce either write 
or road, and yet he would navigate a ship with 
any master of a man«of war; and a very pretty 
knowledge of trade ho had too.*— ‘Trade,* 
answered Adams, ‘as Aristotle proves in h^ 
first chapter of Politics^ is below a philosopher, 
and unnatural as it is managed now.* The host 
looked stodlastly at Adams, and afters minuto’s 
silence asked him, ‘if he was one of tlie 
writers of the Gazetteers? for I have heard,* 
says he, ‘ they are writ by parsons.’—* Gazetteers I ’ 
answered Adams ; ‘ what is that? * — ‘ It is a dirty 
newspaper,* replied the host, * which hath been 
given away all over the nation for these many 
years, to abuse trade and honest men, which I 
I would not suffer to lie on my table, though it 
' hath been offered me for nothing.* — ‘Not I, 
truly,* said Adams; ‘I never write anything but 
^ sermons ; and I assure you 1 am no enemy to i 
trade, whilst it is consistent with honesty ; nay, 

' ] have always looked on the tradesman as a very 
valuable member of society, and perhaps inferior 
to nono but the man of learning.*—* No, I believe 
ho is not, nor to him neither,* answered the host. 
*0f what use would learning bo in a country 
without trade ? What would all you parsons do 
to clothe your backs and feed your bdlies? 
Wlio fetches you your silks, and your linens, 
and your wines, and all tho other neoessaries of 
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life? 1 speak chiefly with regard to the sailors.* 
— ^You should say the extravagances of life,* 
replied the parson; *but admit they were the 
necessaries, there is something more neoessary 
tljan lift itself, which ib provided by learning ; 
I muon the learning of the clergy. Who cfethes 
you with piety, meekness, humility, charity, 
patience, and all the otlie;; Christian virtues? 
Who feeds your souls with the milk of brotherly 
love, and diets them with all the dainty food of 
holiness, which at once cleanses them of all im- 
pure carnal flections, and fattens them with the 
truly rioh spiiit of grace ? Who doth this ? *— 




* Ay, who, indeed ? ’ cries the host ; *for I do not 
remember ever to have seen auy such clothing or 
such feeding. And so, in the meantime, master, 
my service |o you.’ Adams was goin g to answer 
with some severity, when Joseph and Fanny 
returned and pressed his departure so eagerly, 
that he would not refuse them ; and so, grasping 
his orabstick, ho took leave of his host (neither 
of them being so well pleased with each other 
as they had been at their first sitting down 
together), and with Joseph and Fanny, who 
both expressed much impatience, departed, and 
now all together renewed their journey. 


BOOK III. 


OHAPTEE I. 

Matter prefatory in praise of biography, 
Notwithstanding the preference which may be 
•vulgarly given to the authority of those romance- 
writers who entitle their books the History of 
England^ the History of France^ of Spain^ etc., it 
is most certain that truth is to be found only in 
the works of those who celebrate the lives of 
great men, and are commonly called biographers, 
as the others should indeed be termed topogror 
phers, or ohorographers ; words which might 
well mark the distinction between them ; it being 
the business of the latter chiefly to 'describe 
countries and cities, which, with the assistance 
of maps, they do pretty justly, and may be de- 
pended upon; but as to the actions and cha- 
lacters of men, their writings are not quite so 
authentic, of which there needs no other proof 
than those eternal contradictions occurring be- 
tween two topographers who uudeitako tho 
history of tho same country : for instance, be- 
tween n^v Lord Clarendon and Mr. Whitelucke, 
between Mr. Echard and Raxn’ii, and many 
others ; where, facts being sot forth in a different 
light, every reader believes as lie pleases ; and, 
indeed, the more judicious and suspicious very 
justly esteem the whole as no other than a 
romance, in which the writer hath indulged a 
liajjpy and fertile invention. But though these 
widely differ in the narrative of facts; some 
ascribing victory to the one, and others to the 
other party; some representing the same man 
as a rogue, while others give him a great and 
honest character; yet all agree in the scene 
where the fact is supposed to have happened, 
and where the person who is both a rogue and 
an honest man lived. Now with us biographers 
the case is different ; the facts we deliver may be 
relied on, though wo often mistake the age and 
country wherein they happened : for, though it 
may he worth the examination of critics whether 
the shepherd Chrysostom, who, as Cervantes 
lufomm u% died for love of the fair Marcella^ who 


hated him, was ever in Spain, will any one doubt 
but that such a silly fellow hath really existed? 
Is there in the world such a sceptic as to dis- 
iKjlievo the madne'-s of Cardenio, the perfidy of 
Ferdinand, the imperiinoiitoiirioBity of Aiiselmo, 
the weakness of Cumilln, tho incsolute friendship 
of Luihario ? though, perhaps, as to the time and 
place where those several persrms lived, that 
good historian maybe deplorably doOcient. But 
the most known iuhtnneo of this kind is in the 
true history of Gil Bias, whfTo ♦he inimitable 
biographer bath made a notorious blunder in the 
country of 1 )p. Sangiado, who used his patients 
as a vintner doth his wine-vessels, by letting out 
their b'ood, and filling them up with water. Doth 
not every one, who is the least versed in physical 
history, know that Spain was not the country in 
which this doctor lived ? The same writer bath 
likewise erred in the country of his archhi^hup, 
as well as that of those great personages whose 
understandings were too sublime to ♦ is^o any- 
thing but tragedy, and in many oth'^rd. The 
same mistakes may likewise be observed in 
Scarron^ the Arahim Nights., the JIii,tory of Mari^ 
anne, and Le Puysan Pairenu^ and perhaps some 
few other writers of this class, whom 1 have not 
read, or do not at present recollect ; for 1 would 
by no means be thought to comprehend those 
persons of surprising genius, the authors of 
immense romances, or the modem novel and 
Atalantis writers; who, without any assistance 
from nature or history, record persons who^^ever 
were or will be, and facts which never did nor 
possibly can happen ; whose heroes are of their 
own creation, and their brains the chaos whence 
all the materials are selected. Not that such 
writers deserve no honour; so far otherwise, 
that perhaps they merit the highest: for what 
can be nobler than to be as an example of tho 
wonderful extent of human genius? One may 
apply to them what Balzac says of Aristotle, that 
they are a second nature (for they have no com- 
munication with the first ; by which, authors of 
an inferior class, who cannot stand alone^ are 
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obliged to support themselves as with crutches); 
but these of whom I am now speaking seem to 
be possessed of those stilts which the excellent 
Voltaire tells us, in his Letters, ‘carrj^ the genius 
far off, but with an irregular pace.* Indeed, far 
out of the sight of the reader. 

Beyond the realms of Chaos and old Night. 

But to return to the former class, who are con- 
tentod to copy nature, instead of forming originals 
from the confused heap of matter in their own 
brains ; is not such a book as that which records 
the achievements of the renowned Don Quixote 
more worthy the name of a history than even 
M.^riauu*s ? for, whoreas the latter is confined (o 
a particular period of time, and to a particular 
nation, the former is the history of the world in 
goneral, at least that part which is polished by 
l.iws, arts, and sciences, and of that from tlie 
time it wa.s first poUshed to this day ; nay, and 
forwards ab long as it bhall so remain. 

I fshall now proceed to apply these observations 
to the work before us ; for iudcod 1 have sot thorn 
dowu principally to obviate bomc constructions 
wliich the good-naturo of mankind, who are ' 
always forward to see their triendb* virtues re- 
corded, may put to noEtioular parts. I quobtion 
not but several ofV . *erb will know the 
lawyer in tiio stage-coach the moment they ho.’r 
his voice. It is likewise odds but the wit and 
the prude me('t with some of their acquaintance, 
as well as all the rest of my characters. To 
prevent, therefore, any such malicious applica- 
tions, I declare here, once for all, 1 describo not 
men, but manners; not an individual, but a 
species. Perhaps it will bo answered. Are not 
the characters then taken from life ? To which 
1 answer in the afiiimativo; nay, 1 belicvo 1 
might aver that 1 have writ little moi*e than 1 
have seen. The lawyer is not only alive, but 
hath been so thcbe four tlumhand years ; and 1 
hope (jl&d will iudulge his life as many yet to 
come. Uo hath not indeed coullued himself to 
one profession, one religiou, or one country; but 
when the first moan beliibh creature appeared ou 
the human stage, who made self the centre of 
the whole creation, would givo himself no pain, 
incur no danger, advance no money, to assist 
or preserve his fclluw-creatures, then was our 
lawyer burn; aud whilst such a person as 1 
have described exists on earth, so long shall ho 
reniafti upon it. It is therefore doing him little 
hondbr to imagine ho endeavours to mimic some 
little obscure fellow, because he happens to 
resemble him in one particular feature, or per- 
haps in Lis profession ; whereas his appoaranco 
in the world is calculated for much more general 
and noble purposes; not to expose one pitiful 
wretch to the small and contemptible circle of 
his acquaintance; but to hold the glass to 
thousands in their closets, that they may con- 
template their deformity, and endeavour to re- 
duce it, and thus, by suffering private mortifi- 
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cation, may avoid public shame. This places the 
boundary between, and distinguishes the satirist 
from the libeller: for the former privately cor- 
rects the fault for the benefit of the person, like 
a parent; the latter publicly exposes the pei'son 
himself, as au example to others, like an exe- 
cutioner. 

There are, besides, little circumstanoes to be 
considered ; as the drapery of a picture, which 
though fashion varies at different times, the re- 
semblance of the countenance is not by those 
means diminished. Thus I bidieve we may ven- 
ture to say Mrs. Tow-wouse is coeval with our 
lawyer; aud though, perhaps, during the obanges 
I which so long an existence must have passed 
through, she may in her turn have stood behind 
the bar at an inn, I will not scruple to affirm she 
bath likewise in the revolution of ages sat on a 
till one. In short, where extreme turbulency of 
temper, avarice, and an insensibility of human 
misery, with a degree of hypocrisy, have uniti d 
in a ft male composition, Mra Tow-wouse was 
tliat woman; aud where a good inclinot’on, 
eclipsed by a poverty of spirit aud uadersLand<^ 
ing, hath glimmered forth in a man, that man 
hath been no other than her sneakimg husband. 

1 shall detain my reader no longer than to give 
him one caution more of au opposite kind: for, 
as in most of our particular chavaclers we mean 
not to lash individuals, but all of the like sort, 
so, in our general descriptions, wo mean not uni- 
versals, but would be understood with many ex- 
ceptions; for instance, in our description of high 
people, we cannot be intended to inclndo such 
as, whilst they are an honour to their high rank, 
b> a well-guided condesconsiou make their supe- 
ri )Ui> IS easy as possible to ILoso whom fortune 
chiefly hath placed below them. Of this num- 
ber 1 could* name a peer no less elevated by 
nature than by fortune; who, whilst he wears 
the noblest ensigns of honour on his person, 
bears the truest stamp of dignity on bis mind, 
adorned with greatness, enriched with know- 
ledge, aud embellished with genius. I have 
seen this man relieve with generosity, while he 
hath conversed with freedom, and be to the same 
person a patron and a companion. 1 could name 
a commoner, raised higher above the multitude 
by superior talents than is in the power of his 
prince to exalt liiin, whose behaviour to thoso 
hr liath obliged is more amiable than tho obli- 
gation itself; and who is so great a master of 
affability, that, if be could divest himself of an 
inherent greatness in his manner, would often 
make the lowest of his acquaintance forget who 
was the master of that palace in which they are 
BO courteously entertained. These are pictures 
which must be, 1 brieve, known : I declare they 
are taken from the life, and not intended to ex- 
ceed it. By those high people, therefore, whom 
I have described, I mean a set of wj*etches, who, 
while they are a disgrace to their ancestors, 
whose honours and fortunes they inherit (or 
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perhaps a greater to their mother, for such de- I 
generacy is scarce credible), have the insolence I 
to treat those 'with disregard who are at least 
equal to the founders of their own splendour. It 
is, I fancy, impossible to conceive a spectacle 
more worthy of our indignation, than that of a 
fellow, who is not only a blot in the escutcheon 
of a great family, but a scandal to the human 
species, maintaining a supercilious behaviour to 
men who|, are an honour to their nature and a 
disgrace to their fortune. 

And now, reader, taking those hints along with 
you, you may, if you please, proceed to the sequel 
of this Qur true history. 

CHAPTER II. 

A night-seme^ wherein several wonderful adoen- 
tures bifell Adams and his fellow-tmvellers. 

It was so late when our travellers left the inn 
or alehouse (for it* might be called either), that 
they bad not travelled many miles before night 
<^ertook them, or met thorn, which you please. 
The reader must excuse me if I am not parti- 
cular as to the way they took; for, as we are 
now drawing near the scat of the Boobies, and 
as that is a ticklibh name, which malicious per- 
sons may apply, according to their evil inclina- 
tions, to several worthy country squires, a race of 
men whom wo look upon as entirely inoffensive, 
and for whom we have an adequate regard, we 
shall lend no assistance to any such malicious 
purposes. 

Darkness had now overspread the hemisphere, 
when Fanny whis2)erod Joseph that she bogged 
to rest herself a little ; for that she was so tirod 
she could walk no farther. Joseph immediately 
prevailed with Parson Adams, who was as bribk 
as a bee, to stop. He had no sooner seated 
himself than he lamented the loss of his dear 
^schylu^*, but was a little comforted when re- 
minded that, if he bad it in his posbcssion, he 
could not see to road. 

The sky was so clouded, that not a star ap- 
peared. It was indeed, according to Milton, 
darkness visible. This was a circumstance, 
however, very favourable to Jo.seph; for Fanny, 
not suspicious of being overseen by Adams, gave 
a loose to her passion which she had never done 
before, and, reclining her head on his bosom, 
threw her arm carelessly round him, and suf- 
fered him to lay his cheek close to hers. All 
this infused such hax>piness into Joseph, that he 
would not have changed his turf for the ^nest 
down in the finest palace in the universe. 

Adams sat at some distance from the lovers, 
and, being unwilling to disturb them, applied 
himself to meditotion ; in which he had not 
spent much time before he discovered a light at 
some distance that seemed approaching towards 
him. He immediately hailed it; but, to his 
sorrow and surprise, it stopped for a moment, 


and then disappeared. He then called to Joseph, 
asking him if he had not seen the light? Joseph 
answered he had. * And did you not mark how 
it vanished?* returned he: * though I am not 
afraid of ghosts, I do not absolutely disbelieve 
them.’ 

He then entered into a meditation on those 
unsubstantial beings; which was soon inter- 
rupted by several voices, which he thought almost 
at his elbow, though in fact they were not so 
extremely near. However, he could distinctly 
hoar them agree on the murder of any one tliey 
mot ; and a little after heard one of them say, he 
had killed a dozen since that day fortnight. 

Adams now fell on his knees, and committed 
himself to the care of Providence; and poor 
Fanny, who likewise heard those terrible words, 
embraced Joseph so closely, that had not ho, 
whose ears were also open, been apprehensive 
on her account, he would have thought no 
danger which thi eatened only himself too dear 
a price for such embraces. 

Joseph now drew foiih his penknife, and 
Adams, having finished his ejaculations, grasped 
his cnibstick, his only weapon, and coming up to 
Joseph, would have had him quit Fanny, and 
place hor in the roar ; but his advice was fruit- 
less : she clung closer to him, not at all regard- 
ing the presence of Adams, and in a soothing 
voice declared she would die in his arms. Joseph, 
clasping her with inexpressible engemess, whis- 
pered her, that he preferred death in hers to life 
out of them. Adams, brandibhing his crabstick, 
said he despised death as much as any man, and 
then repeated aloud: 

* £st bic, eat animus Incis contemptor, et illnm, 

Qui vita bene credat emi, quo tendls, honorem.* 

Upon this the voices cca<^ed for a moment, and 
then one of them called out, * D — ^n you, wh*'' is 
there ? To which Adams was prudent eu gh 
to make no reply ; and of a sudden he observed 
half a dozen lights, which seemed to ri^e ell 
at once from the ground and advance briskly 
towards him. This he immediately concluded to 
bo an apparition; and now, beginning to con- 
ceive that the voices were of the same kind, he 
called out, * In the namo of the L— d, what 
fvouldbt thou have?* — Uo had no sooner spoke 
than he heard one of the voices cry out, * D — n 
them, hero they come;* and soon after l^ard 
several hearty blows, as if a number of men hod 
been engaged at quarter&taff. He was just^ad- 
vancing towards the place of combat^ when 
Joseph, catching him by the skirts, begged him 
that they might take the opportunity of the dark 
to convey away Funny from the danger which 
threatened her. Ho presently complied, and, 
Joseph lifting up Fanny, they all three made the 
best of their way; and without looking behind 
them, or being overtaken, they had travelled full 
two miles, poor Fanny not once complaining of 
being tire^ when they saw far off several lights 
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eoat^ered at a BmaU distance from each other, 
and at the same time found themeelyes on the 
descent of a Tery steep hill. Adams’s foot slip- 
ping, he instantly disappeared, which greatly 
frightened both Joseph and Fanny: indeed, if 
the light had permitted them to see it, they 
would scarce have refrained laughing to see 
the parpon rolling down the hill; which he 
did from top to bottom, without receiving 
any harm. He then hallooed as loud as he 
could, to inform them of his safety, and relieve 
them from the fears which they had conceived 
for him. Joseph and Fanny halted some time, 
considering what to do ; at last they advanced 
a few paces, where tho declivity seemed least 
steep ; and then Joseph, taking his Fanny in his 
anns, walked firmly down the hill, without 
making a false step, and a^ length landed her 
at the bottom, where Adams soon came to them. 

Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to con- 
sider your own weakness, and the many occa- 
sSms on which the strength of a man may he 
useful to you; and, duly weighing this, take care 
that yon match not yourbelves with tho spindle- 
shanked beaux and petit^maltres of the ago, who, 
instead of being able, like Joseph Andrews, to 
carry you in lusty arms through the rugged 
ways and downhill* ii life, will rather 

want to support their ’feeble limbs with your 
strength and assistance. 

Our travellers now moved forwards where the 
nearest light presented itself; and having crossed 
a common field, they came to a meadow, where 
they seemed to he at a very little distance from 
the light, when, to thoir grief, they arrived at the 
hanks of a river. Adams here mudo a full stop, 
and declared he could swim, but doubted bow it 
was possible to get Fanny over: to which Joseph 
answered, * if they walked along its banks, they 
might be certain of soon finding a bridge, espe- 
cially as by the number of lights they might be 
assured a parish was near.’ — * Odso, that’s true 
indeed,’ said Adams ; * 1 did not think of that.’ 

Accordingly, Joseph’s advico being taken, they 
passed over two meadows, and came to a little 
orchard, which led them to a house. Fanny 
bogged of Joseph to knock at the door, assuring 
him she was so weary that she could hardly 
stand on her feet Adams, who was foremost, 
p(‘rformed this ceremony; and the dpor being 
immediately opened, a plain kind of man ap- 
pealed at it. Adams acquainted him that they 
had a young woman with them who was so tired 
with her journey, that he should bo much obliged 
to him if he would suffer her to come in and rest 
horself. The man, who saw Fanny by the light 
of the'candle which he held in his hand, perceiv- 
ing her innocent and modest look, and Laving 
DO apprehensions from the civil behaviour of 
Adams, presently answered that the young 
woman was very welcome to rest herself in his 
house, and so were her company. He then 
ushered them into a very decent room, where 


his wife was sitting at a table. She immediately 
rose up, and assisted them in setting forth chairs, ! 
and desired them to sit down ; which they had 
no sooner done than the man of tho house asked 
them if they would have anything to refresh 
themselves with ? Adams thanked him, and an- 
swered he should be obliged to him for a cup of 
his ale, which was likewise chosen by Joseph 
and Fanny. Whilst he^was gone to fill a very 
! large jug with this liquor, his wife tg^d Fanny 
I she seemed greatly fatigued, and desired her to 
take something stronger than ale; but she re- 
I fused with many thanks, saying it was true she 
was very much tired, but a little rest sl^ hoped 
. would restore her. As soon as the company 
were all seated, Mr. Adams, who had filled him- 
self with ale, and by public permission had 
lighted his pipe, turned to tho master of the 
house, asking him if evil spirits did not use to 
walk in that neighbourhood ? To which receiv- 
iijg no answer he began to inform him of tho 
adventure which they had mot with on the 
downs; nor had he proceeded far in his story 
when Bonn'body knocked very hard at tho door. 
Tho company expressed some amazement, and 
Fanny and tho good woman turned pale: her 
husband went forth ; and whilst he was absent, 
which was somo time, they all remained silout, 
looking at one another, and hoard several voices 
discoursing pretty loudly. Adams was fully per- 
suaded that spirits were abroad, and began to 
meditate some exorcisms; Joseph a little inclined 
to the same opinion. Fanny was more afraid 
of men ; and the good woman herself began to 
Buspoct her guests, and imagined those without 
wero rogues belonging to their gang. At length 
iiiaGtor of the house retmned, and, laugh- 
ing, told Adams ho had discovered his appari- 
tion; that the murderers were sheep-stealers, 
and the twelve persons murdered were no other 
than twelve sheep; adding, that the shepherds 
had got the better of them, had secure j two, and 
were proceeding with them to a justice of peace. 
This account greatly relieved the fears of the 
whole company; but Adams murmured to him- 
self, he was conviucod of tho truth of apparitions 
for all that. 

They now sat cheerfully round the fire, till 
the master of the house, having surveyed his 
guests, and conceiving that the cassock, which, 
having fallen down, appeared under Adams’s 
greatcoat, and tho shabby livery on Joseph 
Andrews, did not well suit with the familiarity 
between them, began to entertain some suspi- 
cions not much to their advantage. Addressing 
himself therefore to Adams, he said he per- 
ceived he was a olergymun by his dress, and 
supposed that honest man was his footman. 
*Sir,’ answered Adams, ‘I am a clergyman at 
your service; but as to that young man, whom 
you have rightly termed honest, he is at present 
in nobody’s service) he never lived in any other 
family than that of Lady Booby, from whence 
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h« was discharged, 1 assure you, for bo orime.’ 
Joseph said, he did not wonder the gentleman 
was sniprised to see one of Mr. Adams's cha- 
racter condescend to so much goodness with a 
poor man. ^ Child/ said Adams, * I should be 
* ashamed of my cloth if I thought a poor mau, 
who is honest, below my notice 'or my fami- 
liarity. 1 kuow not how those who think 
otherwise can profess themselves followers and 
servants o|^ Uim who made no distinction, un- 
less, porsdvonture, by preferring the poor to tlie 
rich. Sir,* said he, addressing himself to the 
gentleman, * these two poor young people are 
my parishioners, and I look on them and love 
them as my children. There is something sin- 
gular enough in their history, but I have not 
now time to recount it* The master of the 
house, notwithstanding the simplicity which dis- 
covered itself in Adams, knew too much of the 
world to give a hasty belief to professions, lie 
was not yet quite certain that Adams had any 
more of the dergyman in him than his cassock. 
To try him, therefore, further, he asked him if 
Mr. Pope had lately published anything now? 
Adams answered, he had heard great com- 
mendations of that poet, but that he had never 
read nor knew any of his works. *Ilo! ho!’ 
says the gentleman to himself, *have 1 caught 
you? What!* said ho, ‘have you never seen 
his Homer?* Adams answered^ he had never 
read any translation of the classics. ‘Why, 
truly,* replied the gentleman, ‘there is a dignity 
in the Greek language which I think no modern 
tongue can reach.’ — ‘ Bo you understand Greek, 
sir?* said Adams hastily. — ‘A little, sir,* an- 
swered the gentleman. — ‘Bo you know, sir,* 
cried Adams, ‘where I can buy an iBischylus? 
An unlucky misfortune lately happened to mine.’ 
iEscbylus was beyond the gentleman, though 
he knew him very well by name ; he therefore, 
returning back to H(inior, asked Adams what 
part of tb^ Iliad ho thought most excellent ? — 
Adams returned, ‘his question would be pro- 
perer, What kind of beauty was the chief in 
poetry? for that Hqmer was equally excellent 
in them all. And, indeed,’ continued ho, ‘what 
Cicero says of a complete orator may well bo 
applied to a great poet: “He ought to compre- 
hend all perfections.** Homer did this in the 
most excellent degree. It is not without reason, 
therefore, that the philosopher, in the twenty- 
second chapter of bis Poetics, mentions him by 
no other appellation than that of the l^oet. He 
was the father of the diama as well as the epic; 
not of tragedy only, but of comedy also ; for his 
Margites, which Is deplorably lost, bore,, says 
Aristotle, the same analogy to comedy as his 
Odyssey and Iliad to tragedy. To him, there- 
fore, we owe Aristophanes as well as Euripides, 
Sophocles, and my poor ASschylus. But, if you 
please, we will confine ourselves (at least for the 
present) to the Iliad, his noblest work; though 
neither Aristotle nor Horace give it the prefer- 


ence, as I remember, to the Odyssey. First, 
then, as to his subject, can anything be more 
simple, and at the same time more noble ? He 
is rightly praised by the firet of those judicious 
criiioB for not choosing the whole war, which, 
though he says it hath a complete beginning 
and end, would have been too great for the 
understanding to comprehend at one v\ew. I 
have therefore often wondered why so con'cct 
a writer as Horace should, in his epistle to 
Lolliiis, call him tho Trojani belli acriptorem. 
Secondly, his actipn, termed by Aristotle Prag~ 
maton Syataais; is it possible for the mind of 
man to conceive an idea of such perfect unity, 
and at the same time so replete with greatness? 
And here I roust observe, what I do not remem- 
ber to have seen noted by any, the Haimotton^ 
that agreement of his action to Ills subject; for, 
as the Bubjoct is anger, bow agreeable is his 
action, which is war! from which every iucidciit 
arises, and to which every episode immediately 
relates. Thirdly, his manners, ivhich Aristotle 
places second in his description of the several 
parts of tragedy, and which he says are in- 
cluded in the action ; I am at a loss whether I 
should rather admire the exactness of his judg- 
ment in tho nice distinction or the immensity of 
Ills imagination in their variety. For, as to the 
former of those, how accuvattJy is the sedate, 
injured rosentinont of Acliillps distinguished 
from the hot, insulting passion of Agamemnon! 
How widely doth the brutal courage of Ajax 
dillor from the amiable bravery of Biomodcs; 
and the wisdom of Nestor, which is tho result of 
long reflection and experience, from ther cunning 
of Ulysses, tho effect of art and subtlety only ! 
If wo consider thoir variety, wo may cry out, 
with Aristotle in bis twenty-fourth chapter, ^hat 
no part of this divine poem is destitute of man- 
ners. Indeed, I might affirm that there is scarce 
a character in human nature untouched i:i some 
part or other. And as there is no passion which 
ho is not able to describe, so is there none in his 
reader which ho cannot raise. If he hath any 
superior excellonoo to the rest, I have been in- 
clined to fancy it is in the pathetic. I am sure 
I neveV road witli dry eyes tlio two episodes 
where Andromache is introduced, in tho fonnor 
lamenting the danger, and in the latter tho death, 
of Hector. The images are so extremely tender 
in these, that I am convinced the poet had tlie 
worthiest and best heart iiiiagiiiablo. Nor cifh 1 
help observing bow Sophocles falls short ol fhe 
beauties of the original, in that imitation of the 
dissuasive speech of Andromache which ho hath 
put into the mouth of Teemessa. And yet So- 
phocles was the greatest genius who ever Wrote 
tragedy; nor have any of his successors in tnat 
art, that is to say, neither Euripides nor Seneca 
the tragedian, been able to come near him. As 
to his sentiments and diction, 1 need say nothing: 
the former are particularly romaikable for the 
utmost perfection on that hood, namely pro- 
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pnety, and as to the latter, Aristotle, whom 
donbtless yon have read over and over, is very 
diffuse. 1 shall mention but one thing more, 
which that great critic in his division of tragedy 
calls Ojtsis^ or the scenery; and which is as proper 
to the epio as to the drama, with this differ^ 
tnce, that in the former it falls to the share of 
the poet, and in the latter to that of the painter 
But did ovei painter imagine a scene like that 
in the 131h and 14th Iliads, where the reader 
sees at oDo view the prospect of Tro>, with the 
array di iwn up before it , the Grecian army, 
camp, and fleet, Jupiter sittmg on Mount Ida, 
with his head wi appod in a cloud, and a thunder- 
bolt in his hand, looking towards Thrace , Nep- 
tune, dnvmg through the sea, which divides cm 
each bide to poiinit his passage, and then 8( ating 
himsilf on Mount the heavens opened, 

and the d itics all stated on then thiones^ 1 his 
18 sublime » This is poetry * ’ Ad-ims then rapiied 
out a hundred Greek vcisns, and with such a 
voice, otnphdbib, and action, that he almost 
f lightened the women, and as for the gentle- 
man, he was bO far from entei taming any fur- 
Ihei buspuiou of Adams, that ho now doubted 
whether ho li id not a bishop in his house He 
r in into the most eatravagftut < nconnums on hia 
learning, and the gw of his heart began 

to dilate to all the strangers He said he had 
groat compabbion for the poor >ouug woman, 
who looked pale and faint with hoi joutney, 
and m truth he cone civcd a much highoi opuiiou 
of her quality than it desci ved Ho said he was 
boity ho could not accommodate thorn all but 
if they wdte contented with his lirobide, ho would 
sit up with the men , and tlu young woman 
migl t, if slio phased, paitake his wife's bed, 
whieh ho advibcd hei to, for tint thr> must 
walk upwai ds of a mile to any hi use of enter- 
tainment and tint not vciy good ucilhci 
Adams who hi (d his scat his ale, his tobacco 
and hib comp in p isunded iauny to accept 
this kind pr p bal, in which boluitilion ho was 
seconded by Joseph Noi was she very difii- 
cultly pi evaded on, fur she had slept little the 
last night, and not at all the ceding, so th it 
love itself was scarce able to keep her eyes open 
any longer The offer thereloro being kindly 
accepted, th© good woman pioducod everything 
eatable in hci house on tlie tabic, and the guests 
being heartily invited, as hcai tiJy legaled them- 
selvdb, especially Paison Adams As to the 
othc- two, they were examples of the truth of 
that physical observation, that love, like other 
sweet things, is no whetter of the stomach 
Supper was no sooner ended, than Fann;>, at 
her own request, retired, and the good worn in 
bore her comp my The man of the house, 

Adams, aud J( soph, who would modestly have 
withdrawn, had not the gentleman insisted on 
the contraiy, drew round the hreside, whore 
Adims (to uso his own words) replenished his 
pipe, and the geutlemin pioducea a bottle of 


excellent beer, being the best liquor la hie 
house. 

The modest behaviour of Joseph, with the 
gracefulness of his person, the character which 
Adams gave of him, and the friendtdup ho 
Boemed to entertain for him, began to work on 
the gentleman's affections, and raised in him a 
curiosity to know the emgulanty which Adams 
had mentioned in his history. This curiosity 
Adams was no soontr informed o^^han, with 
Joseph's consent, he agreed to gratify it; and 
accordingly related all he knew, with as much 
tenderness as was posable for the character of 
Lady Booby , and concludt 1 with the long, 
faithful, and mutual passion between him and 
Fanny, not concealing the iCeanness of her birth 
and education These latter circumstances en- 
tmly cured a jealousy which had lately nsen 
in the gentleman's mind, that Fanny was the 
daughter of some person of fashion, and that 
Joseph had run away with her, and Adams was 
f onceiDod m the plot. Ho was now enamoured 
of hi9 guests, drank their healths with great 
cheerfulncbb, and returned many thanks to 
Adams, viho had spent much bieaih, for he was 
a ciicumstantial teller of a story 

Adams told him it was now in his power to 
return that favour, for Lis oxtiaordinary good- 
ness, as well as that fund of hteiature he was 
master of,* wbioh he did not expect to find under 
such a root, had raised in him more curiosity 
than he hid ovci known *Tbeiefore,* said he, 
* if it be not too tioublesome, sir, your history if 
you please ' 

The giulleman answered, could not refuse 
hi vhat bo had so much light to insist on, 
ai i Lei some of the common apologies, which 
aie the usu il piolaco to a story, he thus began 


OHAPTEB III. 

In which ihi, gentleman f elates the histoi y of 

hvs l^e. 

Sib I am descended of a good family, and was 
bom a gentleman My education was liberal, 

> The Buthc r hath b> some been represented to hav e 
made a blunder hcie for Adams had indeed shown 
some Icarmng (bay Uiey), poihaps all the author had, 
but the gentleman hath abown none, unless his appio- 
bSkion of Ml Adams be such bus surely It would be 
prcposterc uf in bim to call it so 1 have, however, not- 
witlistandiug this ciitlcism which 1 am told came fiom 
the mouth of a great oiator in a public coffeehouse, 
left tills blunder as it stood m the first edition 1 will 
n t have the vanity to apply to anything In this woik 
the obStfivatlon which M Dacier mokes in her preface 
to her Aiistophanes Js tune pour tme tncuntne eon^ 
siantef gutme tKavti mitiwere pkntpluB gen^talemmt 
qaune beaviJ tans d^auC Mi Congievc hath made 
such another blander in his Loot for Love^ wbeie 
lattle tolls Miss Prue, *Bhe should admiie him as mudb 
ior the beauty he commends in her as if he himself was 
possessed of It* 
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vnd lit « jmblio school, in which I proceeded so 
fat as to become master of the Latin, and to be 
tolerably rersed in the Greek language. Hy 
father died when I was sixteen, and left me 
master ofr myself. bequeathed me a mode- 
rate fortune, which he intended I sfonld not 
receive till 1 attained the age of twenty-five: 
for he constantly asserted that was full early 
enough to give up any man entirely to the guid- 
ance of hiB^*>wn discretion. However, as this 
intention was so obscurdy worded in his will 
that the lawyers advised me to contest the point 
with my trustees, 1 own 1 paid so little regard 
to the inrlinations of my dead father, which 
Were sufficiently certain to me, that 1 followed 
their advice, and soon succeeded, for the trustees 
did not contest the matter vf ty obstinately on their 
side. — * Sir,* said Adams, * may I crave the favour 
of your name? ’ The gentleman answered Lis 
name was Wilson, and then proceeded. 

I stayed a very little while at school after his 
death; for, being a forward youth, 1 was ex- 
tremely impatient to be in the world, for which 
I thought my parts, knowledge, and manhood 
thoroughly qualified me. And to this early in- 
troduction into life, without a guide, 1 impute all 
my future misfor^es ; for, besides the obvious 
mischiefs which attend this, there is one wliich 
hath not been so generally observed: the firbt 
impression which mankind receives of you will 
be very difficult to eradicate. How unhappy, 
therefore, must it be to fix your character in life, 
before you can posbibly know its value or wei,rh 
the consequences of those actions which are to 
establish your future reputation ! 

A little under seventeen 1 left my school, and 
went to London with no more than six pounds 
in my pocket: a great sum, as 1 then conceived; 
and which 1 was afterwards sui’prised to find so 
boon consumed. 

The character 1 was ambitious of attaining 
was that a fine gentleman ; the first requisites 
to which 1 apprehended were to be supplied by 
a tailor, a periwig-maker, and some few more 
tradesmen, who deal in furnishing out the human 
body. Notwithstanding the lownesb of my purse, 
I found credit with them more easily than 1 ex- 
pected, and was soon equipped to my wish. This 
I own then agreeably surpiised me; but I have 
since learned that it is a maxim among many 
tradesmen at the polite end of the town to deal 
as largely as they can, reckon as higjh as they 
can, and arrest as soon as they can. 

The next qualifications, namely, dancing, 
fencing, riding the great horse, and music, came 
into my head; but as they required expense 
and time, I comforted my&olf, with regard to 
dancing, that I had learned a little m my youth, 
and could walk a minuet genteelly enough. As to 
fencing, 1 thought my good humour would pre- 
serve me from the danger of a quarrel ; as to the 
horse, 1 hoped it would not be thought of ; and 
(or music, 1 imagined I could easily acquire the 


^putation of it; for I had heard some of my 
schoolfellows pretend to knowledge in operas, 
without being able to sing or play on the fiddle. 

Knowledge of the town seemed another in- 
gredient: this 1 thought I should arrive at by 
frequenting public places. Accordingly 1 paid 
constant attendance to them all; by which 
means 1 was soon master of the fashionable 
phrases, learned to cry up the fashionable diver- 
sions, and knew the names and faces of the most 
fashionable men and women. 

Nothing now seemed to remain but an Intrigue, 
which I was resolved to have immediately; I 
mean the reputation of it ; and indeed 1 was so 
successful, that in a very short time 1 had half 
a dozen with tho finest women in the town. 

At these words Adams fetched a deep g^oan, 
and then, blessing himself, cried oul^ *Good 
Lord! what wicked times these are 1 * 

Not so. wicked as you imagine (continued the 
gentloman), for 1 assure you they were all vestal 
virgins for anything whiPih 1 knew to the 
contrary. Tho reputatio]:^^ of intriguing with 
them was all 1 sought, and was what 1 arrived 
at, and perhaps 1 only flattered myself even in 
that ; for very probably the persons to whom I 
showed their billets knew as well as 1 that they 
wore counterfeits, and that' I had written tUpm 
to myself. — ‘Write letters to yourself!* said 
Adams, staring. — Oli, sir (answered the gentle- 
man), it is the very error of the times. Half our 
modem plays have cue of these characters in 
them. It is incredible the pains 1 have taken, 
and the absurd methodb 1 employed, to traduce 
the character of women of distinctioxa When 
another had spoken in raptures of auy one, 1 
have answered, *D — n her, she! Wo shall 
have her at U— d*B very soon.* When he 
hath replied, he thought her virtuous, 1 have 
answered, * Ay, thou wilt always think a woman 
virtuous till she is in tho streets; bu^ > ju and 
1, Jack or Tom (turning to anothex loi com- 
pany), know bettor.* At which I have drawn a 
paper out of my pocket, perhaps a tailor’s bill, 
and kibsed it, crying at the same time, ‘ J3y G — ^ 
1 was once fond of her.’ 

‘ Proceed, if you please, but do not swear any 
more,’ said Adams. 

8ir (said the gentleman), I ask your pardon. 
Well, bir, in this course of life 1 continued full 
three years. — ‘ What course of life ? ’ answered 
Adams; ‘ I do not remember you have mentisned 
any.* — Your remark is just (said the gentleq^an, 
smiling); 1 should rather have said, in this 
course of doing nothing. 1 remember seme time 
afterwards I wrote the journal of one day, which 
would serve, 1 believe, as well for any other 
daring the whole time. 1 will endeavour to 
repeat it to you. 

In the morning I arose, took my great stick, 
and walked out in my green frock, with my 
heir in papers (a groan from Adams)^ and 
sauntered about till ten. Went to the auction ; 
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told Lady — she had a dirty faoe; laughed 
heartily at eomething Captain •— « said, I can't 
remember what, for I did not very well hear it; 
whispered Lord ■■■; bowed to the Duke of 
; and was going to bid for a snuff-box, but 
did not, for fear 1 should have had it. 

From 9 to 4, dreued mysdf. A ^rom. 

4 to 6, dined. A^roan. \ 

6 to 8, eoffeehonse. 

8 to 9, Drory Lane playhouse. 1 

9 to 10, Lincoln's Inn Fields. | 

10 to 12, Drawing-i 00 m. A great groan. 

At all which places nothing happened worth 
remark. 

At which Adams said, with some vehemence, 

* Sir, this is below the life of an animal, hardly 
above vegetation: and I am surprised what 
could lead a man qf your sense into it'— What 
leads us into mom follies than you imagine, 
tor (answered the gentleman) — vanity ; for as 
temptible a creature as 1 was, and X assure 
you yourself cannot have more contempt for 
such a wretch than 1 now have, 1 thou admirod 
myaelf, and should have despiaod a person of 
your present appearance (you wjll pardon me), 
with all your learning and those excellent 
qualities which 1 ht '^ked in you. Adams 
bowed, and begged hiiu to proceed. After 1 had 
continued two years in this course of life (aaid 
the gentleman), an accident happened which 
obliged me to change the scene. As I was one 
dny at St James’s coffeehouse, making very free , 
with the characlor of a young lady of quality, i 
an officer of the Giuiids, who was jirosent, 
thought proper to give mo the lie. 1 answered | 
1 might possibly be mistaken, but 1 intended to 
toll no more thau the truth. To which he made 
no reply but by a scornful suoer. Alter this 1 
observed a strange culduess in all my acquaint- 
ance ; none of them spoke to me first, and very 
few returned me even the civility of a bow. i 
The company I used to diue with loft mo out, 
and within a week I found myself in as much 
solitude at St. James's as if 1 had been in a 
desert. An honest elderly man, with a great 
hat and long sword, at last told mo ho had a 
compassion for my youth, and therefore advised 
me to show the world I was not such a rascal as 
they thought me to be. I did not at first under- 
stand him ; but he explained himself, and ended 
withe telling me, if 1 would write a ohalleuge 
to the captain, he would, out of puro oharity, 
go to him with it. — * A very charitable person, 
truly!' cried Adams. — I desired till the next 
day (continued the gentleman) to consider on 
it ; and, retiring to my lodgings, I weighed the 
consequences on both sides as fairly as I could. 
On the one, I saw the risk of this alternative, 
either losing my own life, or having on my 
hands the blood of a man with whom I was not 
in the least angry. 1 soon determined that the 
good which appeared on the other was not worth 
(his bssard. I therefore resolved to quit the 


scene, and presently retired to the Temple, where 
1 took chambers. Here I soon got a fresh set of 
acquaintance^ who knew nothing of what had 
happened to me. Indeed, they were not graotly 
to my approbation ; for the beaux of tbo Teihple 
are only the shadows of the others. They are the 
affectation of affectation. The vanity of these 
is still more ridiculous, if possible, than of the 
others. Here 1 met with smart felloiqs who drank 
with lords they did not know, and intrigued with 
womon they never saw. Oovent Garden was 
now the furthest stretch of my ambition ; where 
1 shone forth in the balconies at the p^yhotmes, 
visited whores, made love to oraiigo-wenohes^ 
and damned plays. This career was soon put a 
stop to by my surgeon, who convinced me of the 
necessity of confining myself to my room for a 
month. At the eud of which, Laving had 
leisure to reflect, I resolved to quit all further 
conversation with beaux and smarts of every 
kind, and to avoid, if possible, any occasion of 
returning to this placq of confinement.—* I 
think,' said Adams, *the advice of a month's 
retirement and reflection was very proper ; but I 
should rather havo expected it from a divine 
than a surgeon.'— The gen tU man smiled at 
Adams's simplicity, and, witiiout explaining him- 
self furth(T on such an odfous subject, went on 
thus: — I was no sooner perfectly restored to 
health than I found my passion for women, 
which I was afraid to satisfy as I had done, 
made mo very uneasy ; 1 determined, thereforo, 
to keep a mistress. Nor was I long before I 
fixed uiy ohoice on a young woman, who had 
before been kept by two gentlemen, and to whom 
I was recommended by a celebrated bawd. 1 
took her home to my chambers, and made her a 
settlement during coliabitation. This would, 
perhaps, havo been very ill paid ; however, she 
did not suffer mo to 1;^ perplexed on that ac- 
count; for, before quarter-day, I foiq^d her at 
my chambers in too familiar conversation with a 
young fellow who was dressed like an officer, but 
was indeed a city apprentice. Instead of exous- 
iug her inconstiiucy, she rapped out half-a-dozen 
oaths, and, snapping her fingers at me, swore 
she scorned to confine hersolf to the best man in 
England. Upon this we parted, and the samo 
bawd presently provided her another keeper. 1 
was not so much concerned at our separation ae 
I found, within a day or two, I had reason to be 
for our meeting; for I was obliged to pay a 
second visit to my surgeon. I was now forced 
to do penance for some weeks, during which 
time I contracted an acquaintance with a beauti- 
ful young girl, the daughter of a gentleman who, 
after having been forty years in the army, and 
in all the campaigns under the Duke of Marl<* 
borough, died a lieutenant on half-pay, and bad 
left a widow, with this only child, in very dis- 
tressed droumstanoes. They had only a small 
pension from the Government, with what little the 
daughter could add to itby her work, for she had 
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g»eat emlleocd at her needle. This girl 
at my first acquaintance with her, solicited in 
maniage by a young fellow in good oircum- 
atances. He was apprentice to a linen-draper, 
had a little fortune, sufficient to set up his 
trade. The mother was greatly pleased with 
this i|^toh, as indeed she bad sufficient reason. 
However, 1 soon prevented it. 1 represented 
him in so lo^ a light to his mistress, and made 
so good a use of flattery, promises, and presents, 
that, not to dwell longer on this subject than is 
necessary, I prevailed with the poor girl, and 
conveyed jier away from her mother! In a 
word, 1 debauched her. — (At which words Adams 
started up^ fetched three strides across the room, 
and then replaced himself in the chair.) — You 
are not more affected with this part of my story 
than myself. 1 assure y;ou it will never bo 
sufficiently repented of in my own opinion ; but 
if you already detest it, how much more will 
your indignation be raised when you hear tho 
fatal consequences of this barbarous, this vil- 
laoous action! If you please, therefore, 1 will 
here desist. — * By no means,* cries Adams ; * go 
on, 1 beseech you; and Heaven grant you may 
sincerely repent of this and many other things 
you have related!*—! was now (continued the 
gentleman) as happy as the possession of a flue 
young creature, who had a good education, and 
was endued with many agreeable qualities, could 
make me. We lived some montlis with vast 
fondness together, without any company or con- 
versation, moro Uian we found In eue auothci. 
But this could not continue always ; and though 
I still preserved great affection for her, 1 began 
more and more to want the relief of other com- 
pany, and consequently to leave her by degrees 
—at last, whole days to herself. She failed not 
to testily some uneasiness on these occasions, 
and complained of the melancholy life she led ; 
to remedy ^hich, I introduced her into the ac- 
quaintance of some other kept mistresses, with 
wWm she used to play at cards, and frequent 
plays and other diversions. She had not lived 
long in this intimacy before 1 perceived a visible 
alteration in her behaviour; all her modesty 
and innocence vanished by degrees, till her 
mind became thoroughly tainted. She affected 
the company of rakes, gave herself all manners 
of airs, wab never easy but abroad, or when she 
had a party at my chambers. She wan rapacious 
of money, extravagant to excess, loose in her 
conversation; and if ever 1 demurred to any 
of her demands, oaths, tears, and fits were the 
immediate consequences. As the first raptures 
of fondness were long since over, this behaviour 
soon estranged my affections from her. 1 began 
to reflect with pleasure that shb was not my 
wife, and to conceive an intention of parting 
with her; of which having given her a hint, 
she took cate to prevent me the pains of turning 
her out of doors, and accordingly departed her- 
self, having first broken open my escritoire, and 


taken with her all she could find, to ^the amount 
of about £200. lu the first heat of my resent- 
ment I resolved to pursue her with all the 
vengeance of the law ; but as she had the good 
luck to escape me during that ferment, my 
passion afterwards cooled ; and having reflected 
that 1 had been the first aggressor, and had done 
her an injury for which I could make her no 
reparation, by robbing her of the innocence of 
her mind; and hearing at the same time that 
the poor old woman her mother had broke her 
heart on her daughter's elopement from her, 
1, concluding myself her murderer (^As you 
very well might,* cries Adams with a groan), 
was pleased that God Almighty Lad taken this 
method of puuibhing me, and resolved quietly 
to submit to the loss. Indeed, 1 could wibh I 
had never heard more of the poor creature, who 
became in the end an abandoned profligate ; and 
after being some years a common prostitute, al 
last ended her miserable life in Newgate. — ^Hcre 
the gentleman fetched a deep sigh, which Mr. 
Adams echoed very loudly ; and both continued 
silent, looking on each other for some miuutoH. 
At last the gentleman proceeded thus: — 1 had 
been perfectly constant to this girl during tlio 
whole time 1 kept her; but she had scarce 
departed before I discovered moro marks of ber 
infidelity to me than the loss of my money. In 
short, I was forced to make a third visit to my 
surgeon, out of whose hands I did not get a 
hasty discharge. 

1 now forswore all future dealings with the 
sex, complained loudly that the pleasure did not 
compensate the pain, and railed at the beautiful 
creatures in as gross language as Juvenal him- 
helf formerly reviled thorn in. I looked on all 
tho town harlots with a detestation not easy to 
be conceived; their persons appeared to mo as 
painted palaces, inhabited by disease and d( a!h ; 
nor could their beauty make them more 
ablo objects in my eyes than gilding could make 
me covet a pill, or golden plates a coffin. But 
though 1 was no longer the absolute slave, 1 
found some reasons to own myself still tho sub- 
ject, of lovsi. My haired for women decreased 
daily; and I am not positive but time might 
have betrayed me again to some common harlot, 
had 1 not been secured by a passion for the 
charming Sapphira, which having once entered 
upon, made a violent progress in my heart. 
Sapphira was wife to a man of fashion gnd 
gallantry, and one who seemed, I own, every 
way worthy of her affections ; which, however, 
he had not the reputation of having. She was 
indeed a coguede * Fray, sir,’ says 

Adams, * what is a coquette ? I have met with 
the word in French authors, hut never eonld 
assign any idea to it. I believe it is the same 
with une sotte ; Anglicb, a fool.'— Sir (answered 
the gentleman)^ perhaps you are not much mis- 
taken ; but as it is a particular kind of folly, I 
will endeavour to describe it. Weae all cnatona 
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lo be ranked iu tlie order of creation according 
to their usefulness, 1 knour few animals that 
would not take place of a coquette; ncxr in- 
deed hath this creature much pretence to any- 
thing beyond instinct! fdr, though sometimes 
we might imagine it was animated by the 
passion of vanity, yet far the greater part of 
its actions fall beneath even that low motive; 
for •instance, several absurd gestures and tricks, 
infinitely more foolish than what can be ob- 
served in the most ridiculous birds and beasts, ! 
and which would persuade the beholder that 
the silly wretch was aiming at our contempt 
Indeed, its characteristic is affectation, and this 
led and governed by whim only ; for as beauty, 
wisdom, wit, good-nature, politeness, and health 
are sometiiiios affected by this creature, so are 
ugliness, folly, nonsense, ill-naiure, ill-breeding, 
and hicknoBS likewise put on by it in their turn. 
|ts life is one constant lie ; and the only rule by 
which you can form any judgment of them is, 
that they are never what they seem. If it was 
possible for a rorjuette to love (as it is not ; for if 
ever it attains tliis passion, the C'lquette ceases 
instantly), it would wear the face of indifference, 
if not of hatred, to the beloved object ; you may 
tlicrefoie be assufa n they endeavour to 

persuade you of their liking, that they are in- 
*diffciciit to you at least. And indeed this was 
the case of luy Sapphira, who no sooner saw mo 
ill the u umber of her admirers, than she gave me 
what is commonly called encouragement; she 
would often look at me, and, when she perceived 
mo meet her eyes, would instantly take them off, 
discovering at the same time as much surprise 
and emotion as possible. These arts failed not 
; of the success she intended; and as 1 grew 
more particular to her than the rest of her 
admirers, she advanced in propiirtion mure 
directly to me than to the others. She affected 
the lew voice, wliisper, lisp, sigh, start, laugh, 
and many other indications of passion which 
daily deceive thousands. When 1 played at 
whist with her, she would look earnestly at me, 
and at the same time lose deal, or revoke ; then 
burat into a ridiculous laugh, and cry, *La! I 
can^t imagine what 1 was thinking of.’ To 
detain you no longer; after 1 had gone through 
a sufficient course of gallantry, as 1 thought, and 
was thoroughly convinced 1 had raised a violent 
paAion in my misiress, 1 sought an opportunity 
of coming to an icluMxweiMnt with her. She 
avoided this as much as possible; however, 
groat assiduity at length presented me one. I 
will not describe all the partioulars of this 
interview; let it suffice that, till she oould no 
longer pretend not to see my drift, she first 
affected a violent surprise, and immediately after 
as violent a passion ; she wondered what I had 
seen in her oonduot which oould indnoe me to 
affront her in this manner; and, breaking from 
me the first moment she oould, told me I hod 
BO other way to escape the oonseqtieneo of her 


resentment than by never seeing, or at least 
speaking to ber more. I was not contented 
with this answer. 1 still pursued her, but to no 
purpose ; and was at length convinced that her 
husband had the sole possesrion of her person, 
and that neither ho nor any other had made any 
impression on her. heart. I was taken off from 
following this igni$ fatuw by some advances 
which were made mo by the wifeoof a citizen, 
who, though neither very young nor handsome, 
was yet too agreeable to be rejected by my 
amorous constitution. I accordingly soon satis- 
fied her that she had not awaja her hints 
on a barren or cold soil ; on tho contrary, they in* 
stantly produced ber an eoj^er and desiring lover. 
Nor did she give me any reason to complain v 
she met the warmth she had raised with equal 
ardour. I had no longer a coquette to deal 
with, but one who was wiser than to prostitute 
the noble passiou of love to the ridiculous lust of 
vanity. We presently understood one another; 
and as tho pleasures we sought lay in a mutual 
gratification, we soon found and enjoyed them. 

1 thought iryHolf at first greatly happy in the 
possession of this new mistress, whose fondness 
would have quickly surfeited a more sickly 
appetite ; but it had a different effect on mine s 
she carried my passion higher by it than youth 
or beauty had boon able. But my happiness 
could not long continue uninterrupted. Tho 
apprehen^ioDS we lay under from the jealousy of 
her husband gave us great uneasiness. — 'Poor 
wretch 1 1 pity him,’ cried Adams. — ^Ho did indeed 
deserve it (said the gentlemaa), for he loved his 
V Ifo with great tenderness ; and 1 assure you it 
i'- a gi eat satisfaction to me that I was not the man 
who first seduced her affections from him. These 
apprehenbions appeared also too well grounded, 
for in the end he discovered us, and piocured 
witnes&es of our caresses. He then prosecuted 
me at law, and recovered £d000 damages, which 
much distressed my fortune to pay ; and what 
was worse, his wife, being divorced, came upon 
my hands. I led a very uneasy life with her; 
for, besides that my passion woe now much 
abated, her excessive jealousy was very trouble- 
some. At length death rid me of an incon- 
venience which the consideration of my having 
been the author of her misfortunes would 
never suffer me to take any other method of 
discarding. 

1 now bade adieu to lore, and resolved to 
pursue othei less dangerous and expensive 
pleasures. 1 fell into the aeqnaintanoe of a set 
I of jolly oomponiotis, who slept all day and drank 
I all night ; fellows who might rather be said ^ 
consume time than to live. Theft best oonver^ , 
sation was nothing but noise t ringing, ballooing| 
wrangling, drinking, toasting, spewing, smok" 
ing, were the chief ingredients of oar entevtiln^ 
ment And yet, had os they were, they weed 
more tolerahle than onr graver scenes trkiSh 
were either excessive tedious naratives of dnll 
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ecmmio& matters of fact, or hot disputes about 
trifling matters, which commonly ended in a 
wager* This way of life the first serious refiec- 
tion put a period to ; and 1 became member of a 
club frequented by young men of great abilities. 
The bottle was now only called in to the assist- 
ance of our conversation, which rolled on the 
deepest points of philosophy. These gentlemen 
were engi^^ed in a searoh after truth, in the 
pursuit of which they threw aside all the pre- 
judices of education, and governed themselves 
only by the infallible guide of human reason. 
This greet guide, after having shown them the 
falsehood of that very ancient but simple tenet, 
that there is such a being as a Deity in the 
universe, helped them to establish in His stead 
a certain rule of right, by adhering to which 
they all arrived at the utmost purity of morals. 
Hoflection made me as much delighted with this 
society as it had taught me to despise and detest 
the former. 1 began now to esteem myself a 
being of a higher order than I had ever before | 
conceived ; and was the more charmed with this 
rule of right, as I really found in my own nature 
nothing repugnant to it. I held in utter con- 
tempt all portions who wanted any other induce- 
ment to virtue besides her intrinsic beauty and 
excellence ; and had so high an opinion of my 
piesent companions, with regard to their mo- 
rality, that 1 would have trusted them with 
whatever was nearest and dearest to mo. Whilst 
I was engaged in this delightful dream, two or 
three accidents happened successively, which at 
first much surprised me; for one of our greatest 
philosophers, or rule- of- right men, withdrew 
himself from us, taking with him the wife of 
one of his most intimate friends.* Secondly, 
another of the same society left the club with- 
out remembering to take leave of his bail. A 
third, having borrowed a sum of money of mo, 
for which^Jl received no security, when I asked 
him to repay it, absolutely denied the loan. 
These several practices, so inconsistent with our 
golden rule, made me begin to suspect its infal- 
libility ; but when I communicated my thoughts 
to one of the club, he said there was nothing ab- 
solutely good or evil in itself; that actions were 
denominated good or bad the circumstances 
of the agent; that possibly the man who ran 
•way with his neighbour’s wife might be one of 
very good inclinations, but over-prevailed on by 
the violence of an unruly passion, and in other 
particuhuB might be a very worthy member of 
society : that if the beanty of any woman created 
In him an uneasiness, he had a right fronv nature 
to relieve himself: with many other things, 
which I then detested so much, that 1 took leave 
of the society that very evening, and never re- 
turned to it again. Being now reduced to a 
gfeate of soUtude, which 1 did not like, I became 
a great frequenter of the playhouses, which 
Indeed was alwayi my favourite diversion; and 
most evenings passed away two or three hours 


behind the scenes, where 1 met with sevesal 
poets, with whom I made engagements at the 
taverns. Some of the players were likewise of 
our parties. At these meetings we were gene* 
rally entertained by the poets with reading their 
performances, and by the players with repeating 
their parts: upon which occasions, I observed 
the gentleman who furnished our eutei'taiumont 
was commonly the best pleased of the company ; 
who, though they were pretty civil to him to 
his face, seldom failed to take the first oppor- 
tunity of his absence to ridicule him. Now I 
made some remarks which probably are too ob- 
vious to be worth relating. — * Sir,’ said Adams, 
‘your remarks if you please.’— First, then (says 
he), J concluded that the general observation, 
that wits are most inclined to vanity, is not 
true. Men are equally vain of riches, strength, 
boauty, honours, etc. But tliese appear of them- 
selves to the eyes of the beholders, whereas the 
poor wit is obliged to produce his performance 
to show you his perfection ; and on his readiness 
to do this that vulgar opinion I have before 
mentioned is grounded ; but doth not the person 
who expends vast sums in the fumituio of his 
house or the ornaments of his person, who con- 
sumes much time and employs great pains in 
dressing himself, or who thinks himself paid for 
self-denial, labour, or even villany, by a title or 
a riband, sacrifice as much to vanuy as the poor 
wit who is desirous to read you his poem or his 
play? My second remaik was, that vanity is 
the worst of passions, and more apt to couta- 
niinate the mind than any other : for as selfish- 
ness is much more general than we please to 
allow it, 60 it is natural to hate and envy those 
who stand between us and the good we desire. 
Now, iu lust and ambition these are few; and 
even in avarice we find many who are no ob- 
stacles to our pursuits; but the vain mru seeks 
pre-cmiuence ; and everything which is client 
or praiseworthy in another rondeis him the mark 
of his antipathy. — Adams now began to fumble 
in his pockets, and soon cried out, ‘0 lal 1 have 
it not about me.’ — ^Upon this, the gentleman ask- 
ing him what he was searching for, he said he 
searched after a sermon, which he thought his 
masterpiece, against vanity. ‘Fie upon it, fie 
upon itr cries ho, ‘why do I ever leave that 
sermon out of my pocket ? 1 wish it was within 
five miles; I would willingly fetch It to%ead 
it you.’— The gentleman answered that t^ere 
was no need, for he was cured of the passion. 
‘And for that very reason/ quoth Adams, 
would read it, for I am confident you would 
admire it: indeed, I have never been a greater 
enemy to any passion than that silly one of 
vanity.’— The gentleman smiled, and proceeded : 
—From this soolety I easily passed to that of 
the gamesters, where nothi^ remarkable hap- 
pened but the finishing my fortune, which those 
gentlemen soon helped me to the end of. This 
opened scenes of life hitherto unknown : poverty 

. ■ ■ ■ - 
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■ad distresfli with their horrid train of duns, I 
attorneys, bailiffs, haunted me day and night 
My dlothes grew shabby, my credit bad, my 
friends and acquaintance of all kinds cold. In 
this situation the strange*st thought imaginable 
came into my head ; and what was this but to 
write a play ? for I had sufficient leisure. Fear 
of bailiffs confined me every day to my room ; 
an'd having always had a little inclination and 
something of a genius that way, I set myself to 
work, and within a few months produced a piece 
of five acts, which was aoceptod of at the theatre. 
1 remembered to have formerly taken tickets of 
other poets for their benefits, long before the 
appearance of their performances ; and resolving 
t 9 follow a precedent which was so well suited 
to my present circumstances, 1 immediately pro- 
vided myself with a large nuin bor of little papers. 
Happy indeed would be the state of poetry, would 
these tickets pi^s current at the bakehouse, the 
alehouse, and the chandler’s shop : but, alas ! far 
otherwise ; no tailor will take them in payment 
for buckram, canvas, staytape; nor no bailiff 
for oivility-inouey. They are, indeed, no more 
than a passport to bog 'vdth *, a certificate that 
tho owner wants five shillings, which induces 
well-disposed Oh * ’ to charity. 1 now ex- 
perienced what is \ than poverty, or rather 
what is the worst consequence of poverty — 1 
mean attendance and dependence on tho great 
Many a morning have 1 waited hours in the 
cold parlours of men of quality; where, after 
boeing the lowest rascals in lace diid embroidery, 
the pimps and buffoons in fashion, admitted, 1 
have been sometimes told, on sending in my 
name, that my lord could not possibly see mo 
this morning: a sufiicient assurance that I 
should never more got outranoe into that house. 
Sometimes I have been at last admitted; and 
the great man hath thought proper* to excuse 
hiir.ttelf, by telling me he was tied up. — ‘Tied 
u^j,’ says Adams, ‘pray what’s that?’— Sir (says 
the gentleman), the profit which booksellers 
allowed authors for the best works was so very 
small, that certain men of birth and fortune some 
years ago, who were tho patrgns of wit and 
learning, thought fit to encourage them further 
by entering into voluntary subscriptions for their 
encouragement. Thus Prior, Howe, Pope, and 
some other men of genius, received largo sums 
fdt their labours from the public. This seemed 
■:> easy a method of getting money, that many 
of the lowest scribblers of the times ventured 
to publish their works in the same way; and 
many had the assurance to take in subscriptions 
for what was not writ, nor ever intended. Sub- 
scriptions in this manner growing infinite, and a 
kind of tax on the public, some persons, finding 
it not 80 easy a task to discern good from bad 
authors, or to know what genius was worthy 
encouragement and what was not, to prevent the 
expense of suhsoribiug to so many, invented a 
method to excuse tliemselves from all stibscrip- 


tions whatever; and this was to reoeive a wmaH 
sum of money in consideration of giving a large 
one if ever they subscribed; which many have 
done, and many more have pretended to have 
done, in order to silenoe all solicitation. The 
same method was likewise tsk^n with playhouse 
tickets, which were no less a public grievance; 
and this is what they call being tied np from 
subscribing.— ‘1 can’t say but tb# term la apt 
enough, and somewhat typical/ said Adams; 
*for a man of large fortune, who ties himself np, 
as you call it, from the encouragement of men of 
merit, ought to he tied up in reality^— Well, sir 
(says the gentleman), to retuni to my story. Borne 
times I liave received a guinea from a man of 
quality, |jfvsti with as ill a gn'oee as alms are 
generally to the meanest beggar; and purchased, 
bjo, with as much time spent in attendance as, if 
it had been spent in honest industry, iq^ght have 
brought me more profit with infinitely more satis- 
faction. After about two months i^nt in this 
disagrcoable way, with tho utmost mortification, 
when 1 was pluming my hopes on the prospect of 
a plentiful harvest from my play, upon applying 
to tho prompter to know when it came into re- 
hearsal, he informed me he had received orders 
from the managers to return me the play agsAn, 
for that they could not possibly act it that season ; 
but if 1 would take it and revise it against the 
next, they should be glad to see it again. I I 
snatched it from him witn great indignation, and 
retired to my room, where 1 threw myself on the 
bod in a fit of despair. — ‘ You should rather have 
thrown yourself on your knees,’ says Adams, *for 
despair is sinful.’ — As soon /'continued the gentle- 
man) as 1 had indulged the first tumult of my 
p lOD, 1 began to consider coolly what course I 
should take, in a situation without friends, money, 
credit, or reputation of any kind. After revolving 
many things in my mind, 1 could see no other 
possibility of furnishing myself witl^e miserable 
necessaries of life than to retire to a garret near 
the Temple, and commence hackney-writer tO 
the lawyers, for which 1 was well qualified, being 
an excellent penman. This purpose 1 resolved 
on, and immediately put it in execution. 1 bad 
an acquaintance with an attorney who had for- 
merly transacted affairs for me, and to him I 
applied; but instead of furnishing me with any 
busiuess, he laughed at my undertaking, and told 
me he was afraid 1 diould turn his deeds into 
plays, and he should expect to see them on the ^ 
stage. Not to tire you with instances of this ' 
kind from others, 1 found that Plato himself did 
not hold poets in greater abhorrence than these 
men of business do. Whenever 1 durst venture 
to a coffeehouse, which was on Sundays only, a 
whisper ran round tho room, which wasoonstantly 
attended ^vith a sneer—* That’s poet Wilson ; ’ for 
I know not whether you have observed but 
there is a malignity in the nature of man, which, 
when not weeded out, or at least covered a 
good education and politeness, delights in making 
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ADotlieniiieasy or dissatisfied with himself. This would not molest my endeayours, I would pay 
ahnndanily appears in all assemblies, except those him all the money I could by my utmost labour 
who are filled by people of fashion, and especially and industry procure, reserving only what was 
among the younger people of both sexes whose sufficient to preserve me alive, ho answered his 
birth and fortunes place them just without the patience was worn out ; that I had put him off 
polite circles; I snean the lower class of the from time to time; that he wanted the money; 
genUyi and the higher of the mercantile world, that he had put it into a lawyer^s hands; and if 
who are in reality the worst-bred part of I did not pay him immediately, or find security, 
mankind. Well, sir, whilst I continued in this I must lie in jail and expect no mercy. — * He 
miserable stafb, with scarce sufficient business to may expect mercy,* cries Adams, starting from 
keep me from starving, the reputation of a poet his chair, * whore ho will find nuue I How can 
being my bane, 1 accidentally became acquainted such a wretch repeat the Lord’s prayer, where 
with a bookseller, who told me it was pity a Uio word, which is translated, I know not for 
man of my Veaming and genius should be obliged what reason, trespasses, is in the original 
to such a method of getting his livelihood ; that debts? And as surely as we do not forgive 
he had a compassion for me, and, if I would others their debts, when they are unable to pay 
engage with him, he would undertake to provide thorn, so surely sliall wo ourselves bo unforgiveu 
handsomely for me. A ipan in my circumstances, when we aro in no condition of paying.' Ilo 
as he very well knew, had no choice. I accord- ceased, and tho gontloman proceeded : — While I 
ingly accepted his proposal with his conditions, was in this dcplurable situation, a former ac- 
which were none of tho most favourable, and fell quaiutauce, to wliom I had communicated my 
to translating with all my might. I bad no longer lottery-ticket, found mo out, and, making mo a 
reason to lament the want of business; for he visit, with great delight in his oouutonance, 
furnished me with so much, that in half a year I shook mo heartily by tbe hand, and wished mo 
almost writ myself blind. I likewise contracted joy of my good foituuo ; * for,’ says ho, ‘ your ticket 
a distemper by my sodontary life, in which no is como up a prize of £3000.’ K dams suuppod his 
of my body was exercised but my riglit arm, fingors at these words in an ecstasy of joy ; 
which rendered me incapable of writing for a which, however, did not continue loug; for the 
long time. This unluckily happening to delay gentleman thus pritcoedod: — Alas! sir, this was 
the publication of a Work, and my last puifoimi- only a trick of i'Diiuno to sink me tho deeper ; 
ance not having sold well, the bookseller declined for I had disposed of this lottery -tu ket two days 
any further engagement, and aspersed mo to his before to a n hition, who refused lending mo a 
brethren as a careless, idle fellow. 1 bad, how- shilling without it, in order to procure mysolf 
ever, by having half-worked and half-starved bread. As soon as my friend was acquainted 
myself to death duiing tho time 1 was in his with my unfortunate sale, he began to revile me, 
service, saved a few guineas, with which 1 and remind me of all tho ill-conduct and mis- 
bought a lottery-ticket, resolving to throw myself carriages of my life. Ho said I was one whom 
into Fortune’s lap, and try if she would make mo Foitune could not save if she would ; that 1 was 
amends for the injuries slio had done me at tho now ruined without any hopes of roti'ieval, nor 
gaming-table. This purchase being made, loft must expect any pity from my fiiouds; that it 
me almost penniless ; when, as if 1 had not been would bo extreme weakness to compassionate 
sufficiently nl'iserablo, a bailiff in woman’s clothes tho misfortunes of a man who ran licadloug to 
got admittance to my chamber, whither bo was his own destruction. Ho thou painted to me, in 
directed by the bookseller. Ho arrested me at my as lively colours as be was able, tbe happiness I 
tailor’s suit for thirty-five pounds; a sum for should have now enjoyed, had 1 not foolishly 
which 1 could not procure bail ; and was there- disposed of my ticket. 1 urged the plea of 
fore convoyed to his house, where 1 was locked necessity ; but *be made no answer to that, and 
up in an upper chamber. I bad now neither began again to revile me, till I could bear it no 
health (for 1 was scarce recovered from my in- longer, and desired him to finish his visit. I soon 
disposition^ liberty, money, or friends ; and had exchanged tbe bailiff’s house fur a pi ison ; where, 
abandoned all hopes, and even the desire, of life*— as 1 had not money sufficient to proem e mq^a 
* But this could not last long,’ said Adams; *for soporato apartment, 1 was crowded in with^a 
doubtless the tailor released you the moment he great number of miserable wretches, in common 
was truly acquainted with your affairs, and knew with whom I was destitute of every convenience 
that your circumstances would not permit you to of life, oven that which all the brutes enjoy, 
pay him*’— *Oh, sir (answered the gentlemkn), wholesome air. In these dreadful circumstances 
he knew that before he arrested me ; nay, he 1 applied by letter to several of my old aoquaint- 
kneW that nothing bnt incapacity could prevent ance, and such to whom 1 had formerly lent 
me paying my debts ; for 1 had been his money without any great prospect of its being 
, customer many years, had spent vast sums of returned, for their assistance; but in vain. An 
money with hixOt and had always paid most excuse, instead of a denial, was the genilesB 
punotuaiiyin myprpsperous days; but when 1 answer 1 received. Whilst I languished in a 
reminded him of this, with assurances that, if he , condition too horrible to beidosoribed, and which 
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in n land of hnmanity, and, what is much more, 
Ciiristianity, seems a strange punishment for a. 
little inadvertency and indiscretion; whilst 1 was 
in this condition, a fellow came into the prison, 
and, inquiring me out, delivered me the following 
letter: — 

*6ib,— M y father, to whom you sold your 
ticket in the last lottery, died the same day in 
which it came up a prize, as you have possibly 
heard, and left me sole heiress of all his fortune. 
I am so much touched with your present circum-* 
stances, and the uneasiness you must feel at 
having been driven to dispose of what might 
have made you happy, that 1 must desire your 
acceptance of the enclosed, and am your humble 
servant, Harriet Hearty.* 

And what do you think was enclosed?— ‘I 
don't know,’ criod Adams; 'not loss than a 
guinea, 1 hope.*— Sir, it was a bank-note for 
;£200. — '£200!* says Adams in a rapture. — No 
less, I assure you (answered tbc gentleman); a 
sum I was not lialf so delighted with as with the 
donr name of the generous girl that sent it me; 
.Hid who was not only the best but the hand- 
somest creature in the universe, and for whom 
I had long had a passion which 1 never durst 
difacloso to her. 1 % er name a thousand 
times, my eyes overlloMug with tenderness and 
gratitude; 1 repeated- But not to detain you 
with these ruptures, 1 immediately acquired my 
liberty ; and, having paid all my debts, departed, 
with upwards of fifty pounds in my pocket, to 
thank my kind deliverer. She happened to be 
then out of town, — a circumstance which, upon 
loneciion, pleased mo; for by that means I had 
an opportunity to appear before her in a more 
docent dress. At her return to town, within a 
day or two, I threw myself at her feet with the 
most ardent acknowledgments, which she rejected 
with an unfeigned greatness of mind, and told 
me 1 could not oblige her more than by never 
mentioning, or if possible, thinking on, a circum- 
stance which must bring to my mind an accident 
that might be grievous to me to think on. She 
proceeded thus: 'What 1 have done is in my 
own eyes a trifle, and perhaps infinitely less than 
would have become me to do. And if yon think 
of engaging in any business where a laiger sum 
may be serviceable to you, I shall not be ovar^ 
rigi^ either as to the soourity or interest.’ 1 
endeavoured to express all the gratitude in my 
povfbr to this profusion of goodness, though 
perhaps it was my enemy, and began to afflict 
my mind with more agonies than all the miseries 
1 had underwent; it adfeoted me with severer re- 
fleoUons than poverty, distress, and prisons united 
had been able to make me feel ; for, air, these acts 
and professions of kindness, w^oh were suffleient 
to have raised in a good heart the most violent 
passion of friendship to one of the same, or to age 
and ugliness in a deferent sex, oame to me from 
a woman, a young and beautiful woman; one 


whose perfections I bad long known, and for 
whom 1 had long conceived a violent passion, 
though with a despair which made me endeavour 
rather to curb and conceal, than to nourish or 
acquaint her with it. In short, they came upon 
mo united with beauty, softnes8,*aiid tenderness: 
such bewitching smiles I— Oh, Mr. Adams, in toat 
moment 1 lost myself, and, forgetting our different 
situations, not considering what r^urn 1 was 
making to her goodness by desiring her, who had 
given me so much, to bestow her all, I laid gently 
hold on her hand, and, convoying it to my lips, 

1 pressed it with inconceivable ardour; then, 
lifting up my swimming eyes, 1 saw her face 
and neck overspread with one blush : she offered 
to withdraw her hand, yet not so as to deliver it 
from mine, tliough 1 held it with the gentlest 
force. We both stood trembling ; ber eyes cast 
on the gfround, and mine sU'dfastly fixed on her. 
Good Qod, what was then the condition of my 
soul! burning with love, desire, admiration, 
gratitude, and every tender passion, all bent on 
one charming object. Fassion at last got the'^’ 
better of both reason and respect, and, soitly 
letting go ber band, 1 offered madly to clasp her 
in my arms; when, a little recovering herself, 
slie started from me, asking mo, with some show 
of anger, if she had any reason to expect this 
treatment from me. I then foil prostrate before 
her, and told her, if I had offended, my life was 
absolutely in her power, which I would in any 
manner lose for her sake. ' Nay. madam,’ said 1, 
'you shall not be so ready to punish mo as I to 
suffer. I own my guilt. T detest the reflection 
that 1 would have sacrificed your happiness to 
mine. Believe me, I sincerely repent my ingrati- 
tude , yet, beliuve me too, it was my passion, my 
unbounded passion for you, which harried me 
so far: I have loved you long and tenderly, and 
the goodness you have shown me hath innocently 
weighed down a wretch undone before. Acquit 
me of all mean, mercenary views ; afid, before I 
take my leave of you for ever, which 1 am 
resolved instantly to do, believe mo that Fortuito 
could have raised me to no height to which 1 
could not have gladly lifted you. Ob, cursed be 
Fortune!*— 'Do not,’ says she, interrupting me 
with the sweetest voice, 'do not curse Fortune, 
since she bath made me happy; and if she hath 
put your happiness in my power, 1 have told you 
you shall ask nothing in reason which I will 
refuse. —' Madam,’ said I, ' you mistake me if you 
imagine, as you seem, my happiness la in the 
power of Fortune now. You have obliged me 
too much already; if 1 have any wish, it la for 
some blessed %ooldent) by which 1 may con- 
tribute with my life to the least augmontatipn 
of your felicity. As lor mys^ the only happi- 
ness I can ever have will be hearing of yocm; 
and if Fortune wiU make that complete, I will 
forgive her all her wrongs to me.*— 'You may^ 
indeed,’ answered she, smiling; * for your oum 
happiness must be included in mine. 1 have 
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long Imown your worth; nay, I must confess,* 
said she, blushing, * 1 have long discovered that 
passion for me you profess, notwithstanding 
those endeavours, which 1 am convinced were 
unaffected, to conceal it ; and if all I can give 
with reason will not suffice, take reason away ; 
and now 1 believe you cannot ask me what I 

will deny.* She uttered these words with a 

sweetness dot to be imagined. 1 immediately 
started ; my blood, which lay freezing at my 
hearty rushed tumultuously through every vein. 

I stood for a moment silent ; then, flying to her, 

I caught^ her in my arms, no longer resisting, 
and softly told her she must give me then her- 
self. — Oh, sir, can I describe her look ? She re- 
mained silent, and almost motionless, several 
minutes* At last, recovering herself a little, she 
Insisted on my leaving her, and in such a man- 
ner that 1 instantly obeyed : you may imagine, 
however, I soon saw her again. — But I ask par- 
don : J fear I have detained you too long in re- 
lating the particulars of the former interview.— 

* 60 for otherwise/ said Adams, licking his lips, 
‘that I could willingly hoar it over again.’— Well, 
sir (continued the gentleman), to be as concise as 
possible, within a week she consented to make 
me the happiest of mankind. We were niarried 
shortly after ; and when I came to examine the 
circumstances of my wife’s fortune (which, I do : 
assure you, 1 was not presently at leisure enough i 
to do), 1 found it amounted to about six thousand 
poun^ most part of which lay in effects ; for her 
father had been a wine merchant, and she seemed 
willing, if I liked it, that I should carry on the 
same trade. 1 readily, and too inconsiderately, 
undertook it; for, not having been bred to the 
secrets of the business, and endeavouring to deal 
with the utmost honesty and uprightness, I soon | 
found our fortune in a declining way, and my 
trade decreasing by little and little; for my 
wines, w 1 ich I never adulterated after their im- 
portation, and were sold as neat as they came 
over, were universally decried by the vintner^ 
to whom 1 could not allow them quite as cheap 
as those who gained double the profit by a less 
price. 1 soon began to despair of improving our 
fortune by these means ; nor was I at all easy 
at the visits and familiarity of many who had 
been my acquaintance in my prosperity, but 
denied and shunned me in my adversity, and( 
now very forwardly renewed their acquaintance 
with me. In short, 1 had sufficiently seen that 
the pleasures of the world are chiefly folly, and 
the business of it mostly knavery, and both nOr 
thing better than vanity ; the men of ipleasure 
tearing one another to pieces from the emulation 
of spending money, and the men of busineas from 
envy tn getting it. My happiness consisted en- 
tlrriy in my wife, whom I loved with an inex- 
pressible fondness, which was perfectly retnmed; 
and my prospects were no other than to provide 
for onr growing family ; for she was now Ug of 
her second child. I therefore took an oppor- 


tunity to ask her opinion of entering into a re- 

* tired life, which, after hearing my reasons and 
perceiving my affection for it, she readily em- 
braced. We soon put our small fortune, now 
reduced under three thousand pounds, into 
money, with part of which we purchased this 
little places whither we retired soon after her 
delivery, from a world full of bustle, noise, hatred, 
envy, and ingratitude, to ease, quiet, and love. 
We have here lived almost twenty years, with 

• little other conversation than onr own, most of 
the neighbourhood taking us for very strange 
people ; the squire of the parish representing me 
as a madman, and the parson as a Presbyterian, 
because 1 will not hunt with the one nor drink 
with the other. — ‘Sir,* says Adams, ‘Fortune 
hath, I think, paid you all her debts in this 
sweet retirement.' — ‘ Sir,' replied the gentleman. 


‘ 1 am thankful to the great Author of all things 
for the blessings I here enjoy. I have the best of 
wives, and three pretty children, for whom 1 
have the true tenderness of a paient. But no 
blebsiugs are pure in this world: within three 
^ycars of my arrival here I lost my eldest son.' 
(Here he si «d bitterly.)—* Sir,* said Adams, 
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[ "HAPTEB IV. 

‘ tfi\ Wilson's way of living, Th^ 

j ^Allure q/'lAe (%, and other gt'uvs 

n returned wAh the bottle ; and 
iB and he sat some time silent, when the 
?^er start^ up, aud cried, ‘ No, that won" do.* 
tB gentlemlm inquired into his meaning; he an- 
swered, he had been considering that If^as pos- 
sible the late famous King Theodore mi^t have 
been the very son whom he had lost ; but added, 
that his age could not answer that imagination. 
‘ However,’ says he,‘ God disposes all things for the 
best; and very probably he may be some great 
maUf.or duke, and may one day or other revisit 
you In that eaparity.' The gentleman answered, 
he should know him amongst ten thousand, for 
he liad a mark on his left breast of a strawberry, 
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which his mother had given him by longing for 
that fruit. 

That beautiful young lady the Morning now 
rose from her bed, and with a oountenanoe 
blooming with fresh youth and sprightliness, 
like Miss — with soft dews hanging on her 
pouting lips, began to take her early walk over 
the eastern hills ; and presently after, that gal- 
lant person the Sun stole softly from his wife's 
chamber to pay his addresses to her; when the 
gentleman asked his guest if he would walk 
forth and survey his little garden, which he 
readily agreed to; and Joseph, at the same 
time awaking from a sleep in which he had 
been two hours buried, went with them. Mo 
parterres, no fountains, no statues, embellished 
this little garden. Its only ornament was a 
short walk, shaded on each side by a fllbert- 
hedge, with a small alcove at one end, whither 
in hot weather the gentleman and his wife 
used to retire and divert themselves with their 
children, who played in the walk before them. 
But though vanity had no votary in this little 
spot, here was variety of fruit and everything 
useful for the kitchen, which was abundantly 
BufSciont to catch the admiration of Adams, who 
told the gentlemi^ ^ certainly a good gar- 
dener. * Sir,' anssith «« * that gardener is now 
before you : whatever you see here is the work 
solely of my own hands. Whilbt I am providing 
necessaries for my table, 1 likewise procure my- | 
self an appetite for them. In fair beasons I 
seldom pass less than six hours of tho twenty- 
four in this place, where 1 am not idl»; and by 
these means 1 have been able to preserve my i 
health ever since my arrival here, without assist- 
ance from physic. Ilither I generally repair at the | 
dawn, and exercise myself whilst my wife dresses i 
her children and piopares our breakfast; after 
which we are seldom asunder during the residue 
of the* day : for, when tho weather will not per- 
mit them to accompany me here, I am usually 
within with them ; for I am neither ashamed of 
conversing uith my wife nor of playing with 
my children : to say the truth, 1 do not perceive 
that inferiority of understanding which the 
levity of rakes, the dulness of men of business, 
or the austerity of the learned, would persuade 
us of in women. As for my woman, I declare 1 
have found none of my own sex capable of mak- 
in^Juster observations on life, or of delivering 
th^^m more agreeably; nor do 1 belieye any one 
possessed of a faithfuller or braver friend. And 
sure as this friendship is sweetened with more 
delicacy and tenderness, so is It confirmed by 
dearer pledges than can attend the closest male 
allianoe; for what union can be so fast as our 
common interest in the fruits of our embraces ? 
Perhaps, sir, you are not yourself a father; if 
you ate not^ be assured you cannot conceive the 
delight 1 have in my little ones. Would you 


not despise me if you saw me stretched on the 
ground, and my children playing round me 1 
should reverence the sight,’ quoth Adams. * 1 
myself am now the father of six, and have been 
of eleven ; and 1 can say I never scourged achUd 
of my own, unless as his schoolmaster, and then 
have felt every stroke on my own posteriors. 
And as to what you say oonoemlng women, 1 
have often lamented my own wife jiid not un- 
derstand Greek.'— The gentleman smiled, and 
answered, he would not be apprehended to insi- 
nuate that his own had an understanding above 
the care of her family ; * on the oontrar^’says he, 

< my Harriet, 1 assure you, is a notable housewife, 
and few gentlemen’s housekeepers understand 
cookery or confectionery bettor; but these are 
arts which she hath no great occasion lor now: 
however, the wine you commended so much 
last night at supper was of her own making, as 
IS indeed all the liquor in my house, except my 
beer, which falls to my proviuoe.'— ^ And I assure 
you it is as excellent,' quoth Adams, ‘as ever I 
tasted.’ — ‘We formerly kept a maid-servant; but 
since my girls have been growing up, she is 
unwilling to indulge them in idleness : for, as 
the fortunes I shall give them will b^very bmall, 
we intend not to breed them above the rank they 
aie likely to fill hereafter, nor to teach them to 
despise or min a plain husband. Indeed, 1 
could wish a man of my own temper, and a re- 
tired life, might fall to their lot; for I have) ex- 
perionced that calm, serene happiness, which is 
seated m content, is inconsistent with the hurry 
and bustle of the world.’ He was proceeding 
thus when the little things^ being just risen, ran 
rnge^ly towards him and asked his blessing. 
They were shy to tho strangers, but the eldeat 
acquainted her father that her mother and the 
young gentlewoman were ux>, and that breakfast 
was ready. They all went in, where the gentle- 
man was surprised at the beauty of Eanny, who 
had now recovered horsolf from her fatigue, and 
was entirely clean dressed ; for the rogues who 
*bad taken away her purse had left her her 
bundle. But if bo was so much amazed at the 
beauty of this young creature, his guests were 
no lesveharmed at the tenderness which appeared 
in the behaviour of the husband and wife to 
each other, and to their children, and at the 
dutiful and affectionate behavionr of these to 
their parents. These instanoes pleased tho 
well-disposed mind of Adams equally with the 
readiness which they expressed to oblige their 
gniests, and their forwardness to offer them the 
best of everything in their house. And what de- 
lighted him still more was an instance or two of 
their charity; for whilbt they were at breakfasti 
the good woman was called forth to assist her 
sick neiglfbour, which she did with some cordials 
made for tho publh^ use, and the good man went 
into his garden at the same time to supply an^ 
other with something which he wanted thehoe, 
for they had nothing which those who wanted 


* Whoever the reader pleases. 
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It mre not welcome to. These good jwople were 
ill tile utmost cheerfaluesfs when they heard the 
report of a gun, and immediately afterwards a 
little dog, the favourite of the eldest daughter, 
came limping in all bloody, and laid himself at 
his mistresses feet The poor girl, who was about 
eleven years old, burst into tears at the sight ; 
and presently one of the neighbours came in and 
informed fhem that the young squire, the son of 
the lord of the manor, had shot him as he passed 
by, swearing at the same time he would prosecute 
the master of him for keeping a spaniel, for that 
he had ^ven notice he would not suffer one in 
the parii^. The dog, whom his mistress had 
taken into her lap^ died in a few minutes, licking 
her hand. She oxprti«!sc(l great agony at his loss, 
and the other children began to cry for tlieir 
sister's misfortune ; nor could Fanny herself 
refrain. Whilst the father and mother attempted 
to comfort her, Adams grasped his crabstick, and 
would have sallied out after the squire had not 
Joseph withheld him. He could not, however, 
bridle his tongue: he pronounced the word rascal 
with great emphasis; said he deserved to bo 
hanged more than a highwayman, and wished 
he had the scourging him. The mother took 
her child, lamenting and canning the dead 
favourite in her arms, out of the room, when the 
gentleman said this was the second time this 
squire had ondeavouied to kill the little wretch, 
and had wounded him smartly once before; add- 
ing he could have no motive but ill-nature, for 
the little thing, which was not near as big as 
one's fist, had never been twenty yards from the 
house in the six years his daughter had had it 
He said he had done nothing to deserve this 
usage, but his father had too great a fortune to 
contend with: that he vas as absolute as any 
tyrant in the universe, and had killed all the 
dogs and taken away all the guns in the neigh- 
bourhood; and not only that, but he trampled 
down hedges and rode over com aud gardens, 
with no more regard than if they woio the high- 
way. — * I wish 1 could catch him in my garden,^ 
said Adams, though I would rather forgive him 
riding through my house than such an ill-natured 
act as this.' 

The cheerfulness of the conversation being in- 
terrupttd by this accident, in which tho guests 
could bo of no service to their kind entertainer ; 
and as the mother was taken up in administering 
consolation to the poor girl, whose disposition 
was tov good hastily to f 01 get the sudden loss of 
her little favourite, which had been fondling 
with her a few minutes before; and qs Joseph 
ahd Fanny were impatient to get home and 
begin those previous ceremonies to their happi- 
ness whibh Adams had insisted on, they now 
offered to take their leave. The gentieman im- 
poriuned them much to stay dinner; but when 
he found their eagerness to depart, he summoned 
his wife, and accordingly, having performed ah 
the usual ceremonies of bows and curtsies, more 


pleasant to be seen than to be related, they took 
their leave, the gentleman and his wife heartily 
wishing them a good journey, and they as 
heartily thankiug them for their kind entertain- 
ment They then departed, Adams declaring 
that this was the manner in which the people 
had lived in the golden age. 


CHAPTEB V. 

A disputatiim on schools held on the road by JUr. 
Abraham Adams and Joseph; and a discovery 
not unwelcome to them both, 

OuB travellers, having well refreshed themselves, 
at the gentleman's house, Joseph and Fanny 
with sleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams with ale 
and tobacco, renewed their journey with great 
alaority ; anil, pursuing the road m which they 
were Erected, tiavelled many miles before they 
met with an> adventure worth relating. In this 
interval we shall present our readers with a very 
curious discourse, as we apprehend it, concern- 
ing public schools, which passed between Mr. 
Joseph Andrews and Mr. Abraham Adams. 

They had not gone far before Adams, calling 
to Joseph, asked him if Le bad attended to the 
gentleman’s story. — He anrwered, ‘To all the 
former part.* — *And don't yoa think,* says ho, 
^he was a very unhappy man in his youth?’ — 
*A very unhappy man indeed,* answciod the 
other..— * Joseph,’ ciios Adams, screwing up his 
mouth, *1 have found it; I have discovered the 
cause of, all the misfortunes which befell him : a 
public school, Joseph, was the cause of all the 
calamities which he afterwards suffered. Public 
schools are the nurseries of all vice and immo- 
rality. All the wicked fellows whom I remember 
at the university were bred at them. Ah, Lord! 
I can remember as well as if it* wap l^uS; yester- 
day, a knot of them; they called tLfmjKing's 
Bcholais, I forget why — very wicked fellows I 
Joseph, you may thank the Lord you were not 
bri d at a public school ; you would never have 
prcseivcd your virtue as you have. The first 
core 1 always take is of a boy’s moials ; 1 had 
rather he should be a blockhead than an atheist 
or a Presbyterian. What is all the learning of 
tho wuxld compaied to his immortal soul? What 
shall a man take in exchange for his soul ? But 
the masters of great schools trouble themsalves 
about no such thing. I have known a tatf of 
eighteen ht the university, who hath not been 
able to say his catechism ; but for my own part, 
1 always scourged a lad sooner for missing that 
than any other leeson. Believe me, child, all 
that gentleman's misfortunes arose from his 
being educated at a public school.’ 

*lt doth not become met’ answered Joseph^ 
•to dispute anything, sir, with you, espeoially a 
matter of this kind ; for, to be sure, you must be 
allowed by all the world to bo tho boot teashei 
of a school in all our county.*— ‘F ob, that,* says 
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Adanui, *I believe is granted me; that 1 may 
without much vanity |iretend to— nay, 1 believe 1 
may go to the next oouaty to<H-^but glorkari non 
ut However, sir, as you are pleased to 

bid me speah,' says Joseph, *you know my late 
master, Sir Thomas Booby, was bred at a public 
school, and he was the finest gentleman in all 
the neighbourhood. And I have often heard 
him say, if he had a hundred boys, he would 
breed them all at the same place. It was his 
opinion, and I have often heard him deliver it, 
that a boy taken from a public school and car* 
lied into the world, will laarn more in one year 
there than one of a private education will in 
five. He used to say the school itself initiated 
him a great way (1 remember that was his 
very expression), for great schools are little 
societies, where a boy of any observation may 
see in epitome what he will afterwards find in 
the world at large .’ — ^Hinc Him lacrymm: for 
that very reason,’ quoth Adams, *1 prefer a 
private school, where boys may bo kept in inno- 
cence and ignorance ; for, according to that fine 
passage in tho play of Cato^ the only English 
tragedy I over road, 

If knowledge of tlio woild must make men VttlaLns, 

May Juba over live ♦‘•cancel ** 

% 

Who would not tath^v preserve the purity of 
bis child than wish him to attain the wholo 
circle of arts and bcieuces ? which, by tho by, 
ho may learn in the classes of a piivate school; 
for I would not be vain, but 1 esteem myself to 
be second to none, nalli secundum, in teaching 
these things ; so that a lad may have as much 
learning in a private as in a public education.’— 
*And, with submibsiou,’ answeied Juboph, *he 
may got as much vice: witness sevcial country 
gentlemen, who wero educated within five miles 
of their own houses, and are as wicked as if 
they had known the w'orld from their infancy. 
1 remehiber when I was in the stable, if a young 
horso was vicious in his nature, no correction 
would make him otherwise. 1 take it to bo 
equally the same among men: if a boy be of 
a mibchievoub, wicked inclination, no school, 
though ever so private, will ever make him 
good: on the coutiury, if he be of a righteous 
temper, you may trust him to London, or wher- 
ever else you please — he will be in no danger of 
being corrupted. Besides, 1 have often heard 
my master say that the discipline practised in 
pulfiic schools WES much bettor than that in 
private.’ — *You talk like a jackanapes,’ says 
Adams, *and so did your master. Dibciplme 
indeed! Because one man scourges twenty or 
thirty boys more in a morning than another, is 
he therefore a better disciplinarian ? 1 do pre- 
sume to confer in this point with all who have 
taught, from Chivou's time to this day; and if 1 
was master of six boys only, I would {Reserve 
as good discipline amougst them as the master 
of the greatest school in the wurldL 1 say 


nothing, young man ; remember, X aay nothing; 
but if Sir Thomas himself had been educated 
nearer home, and under the tuition of somebody 
—remember, I name nobody— it might have 
been better for him but his father must Insti- 
tute him in the knowledge of the world, fiteo 
mcrtediim omnibus sqpfC.’ Joseph, seeing 
him run on in this manner, asked pardon many 
times, assuring him he had no ix^tlon to 
offend. believe you had not, ohfi^'said he, 
‘and 1 am not angi'y with you: but for main- 
taining good disci pllue in a school; for this’— 
And then he ran on as before, named all the 
masters who are recorded in old books, wd pre- 
ferred himself to them all. Indeed, if this good 
man had an enthusiasm, or what the vulgar call 
a blind side, it was this : ho thought a school- 
master the greatest character in the world, and 
himself tho greatest of all schoolmasters; neither 
of which points he would have given up to 
Alexander the Great at the head of his army. 

Adams continued his subject till they came to 
one of the most beautiful bpots of ground in the 
imiverso. It was a kind of natural amphitheatre 
formed by the winding of a small rivulet, which 
was planted with thick woods; and the trees 
rose gradually above each other, by the natural 
ascent of the ground they stood on; which 
ascent as they hid with their boughs, they 
seemed to have been disposed by the design of 
the most skilful planter. The soil was spread 
with a verduro which no paint could imitate; 
and the whole place might have raised romantio 
ideas in older minds than those of Joseph and 
Fanny, without the assistance of love. 

Here they arrived about noon, and Joseph 
X•lt>]> 0 Ked to Adams that they should rest a while 
in this delightful place, *and refresh themselves 
with some piovisions which the good nature of 
Mrs. Wilson had provided them with. Adams 
made no objection to the proposal; so dowil they 
sat, and, pulling out a cold fowl and% bottle of 
wine, they made a repast with a cheerfulness 
which might have attracted the envy of more 
splendid tables. 1 should nut omit that they 
found among their provision a little paper con- 
taining a piece of gold, which, Adams imagining 
had been put there by mistake, would have re- 
turned back to restore it; but ho was at lost 
convinced by Joseph that Mr. Wilson had taken 
this haudsome way of furnishing them with a 
supply for their journey, on his having related 
the distress which they had been in, when they 
were relieved by the generosity of the pedlar. 
Adams said he was gUd to see such an instance 
of goodness, not so much for the convonioncy 
which it brought them as for the sake of the 
door, whose reward would be great in heaven. 
He likewise comforted himself with the reflec- 
tion that he should shortly have an opportunity 
of returning it him; for the gentleman was 
within a week to make a journey into Sonwtaaibi 
sbiie, to pass through Adams’s parish, and had 
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vinltied to call on him; a oircum- 
1 we thought too inunaterial to 
but which those who hare as 
-'gTSSTsa affection for that gentleman as our- 
selves will rejoice at^ as it may give them 
hopes of seeing him again. Then Joseph made 
a speech on charity, which the reader, if he is 
so disposed, may see in the next chapter; for 
we soom to betray him into any such reading, 
without first giving him waning. 


OHAPTBB VI. 

f 

Moral reJUctiona by Joseph Andrews; with the 
huntiny adventurCf and Parson Adamls miror 
eulous esctxpe. 

HAVE often wondered, sir,' said Joseph, *to 
observe so few instances of charity among man- 
kind; for though the goodness of a man's heart 
did not incline him to relievo the distresses 
of his fellow-creatures, methinks the desire of 
honour should move him to it. What inspires 
a man to build fine houses, to purchase fine fur- 
niture, pictures, clothes, and other things, at a 
great expense, but an ambition to be respected 
more than other people ? Kow, would not one 
great act of charity, one instance of redeeming 
a poor family from all the miseries of poverty, 
restoring an unfortunate tradesman by a sum of 
money to the means of procuring a livelihood 
by his industry, discharging an undone debtor 
liom ms debts or a gaol, or any such -like 
example of goodness, create a man more honour 
and respect than he could acquire by the finest 
house, furniture, pictures, or clothes that were 
ever beheld ? For not only the object himself | 
who was thus relieved, *but all who heard the I 
name of such a person, must, 1 imagine, rover- I 
ence him infinitely more than the possessor of. 
all those other things ; which when we so 
admire, wee rather praise the builder, tho work- 
man, the painter, the lacemaker, the tailor, and 
the rest, by whose ingenuity they are produced, 
than tho person who by his money makes them 
his own. For my own part, when I have waited 
behind my lady in a room hung witli fine pic- 
tures, while 1 have been looking at them 1 have 
never once thought of their owner, nor hath any 
one else, as 1 ever observed ; for when it has 
been asked whose picture that was, it was never 
once answered tho master's of the house; but 
Ammyconni, Paul Varnish, Hannibal Scratch!, 
or Hogarthi, which I suppose were the names 
of tlio painters; but if it was asked. Who re- 
deemed such a one out of prison? Who lent 
such a ruined tradesman money to set up? Who 
clothed that family of poor small children ? — it 
is very plain what must be the answer. And 
besides^ these great folks are mistaken if they 
imagine they get any honour at all by these 
means ; for I do not remember I ever was with 
my lady at any house where she commended the 


house or furniture, but 1 have heard her at her 
return home make sport and jeer at whatever 
she had before commended; and 1 have been 
told by other gentlemen in livery that it is the 
same in their families. But 1 defy the wisest 
man in the world to turn a truly good action into 
ridicule. 1 defy him to do it. He who should 
endeavour it would be laughed at himself, in- 
stead of making others laugh. Nobody scarce 
doth any good, yet they all agree in praising 
those who do. Indeed, it is strange that all men 
should consent in commending goodness, and 
no man endeavour to deserve that commenda- 
tion; whilst, on the contrary, all rail at wicked- 
ness, and all are as eager to be what they abuse. 
This 1 know not the reason of ; but it is as plain 
as daylight to those who converse in the world, 
as I have done these three years.*—* Are all the 
great folks wicked then?* says Fanny.— * To 
be sure there are some exceptions,* answered 
Joseph. * 6 ome gentlemen of our ‘cloth report 
charitable actions done by their lords and 
masters; and I have heard Squire Pope, the 
great poet, at my lady's table tell stories of a 
man that lived at a place cad|ed Boss, and 
another at the Bath, one Al— forget his 
name, but it is in the bock^ 
gentleman hath built up a Scored, house too, 
which the squire likes VC 17 thinl?^® charity 
is seen farther than his hov^^ it stands 

on a hill,— ay, and brings Li.>.^oie honour too. 
It was his charity that put him in the book, 
where the squire says he puts all those who de- 
serve it; and to be sure, a^ he lives among all 
the great people, if there were any such, he 
would know them.* This was all of Mr. Joseph 
Andrews's speech which I could get him to re- 
collect, which I have delivered as near as was 
possible in his own words, with a very small 
embellishment. But I believe the read^i hath 
not been a little surprised at the long sil* pee of 
Parson Adams, especially as so many occasions 
offered themselves to exert his curiosity and 
observation. The truth is, he was fast asleep, 
and had so been from the beginning of the pre- 
ceding narrative; and, indeed, if tho reader con- 
siders that BO many hours had passed since he 
had closed his eyes, he will not wonder at his 
repose, though even Henley himself, or as great 
an orator (if any such be}, had been in his ros- 
trum or tub before him. ^ 

Joseph, who whilst he was speaking had con- 
tinued in one attitude, with his head reclining 
on one side, and his eyes cast on the ground, no 
sooner perceived, on looking up, the position of 
Adams, who was stretched on his bacl^ and 
snored louder than the usual braying of the 
animal with long ears, than be turned towards 
Fanny, and, taking her by the hand, began a 
dalliance which, though consistent with the 
purest innooenoe and decency, neither he would 
have attempted nor she permitted before any 
witness. Whilst they amused themselves in this 
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harmless and delightful mauner, they heard a 
pack of houuds approaching in full ory towards 
them, and presently afterwards saw a hare pop 
forth from the wood, and, orossing the ^ater, 
land within a few yards of them In the meadows. 
The hare was no sooner on shore than it seated 
itself on its hinder legs, and listened to the 
sound of the pursuers. Fanny was wonderfully 
pleased with the little wretch, and eagerly longed 
to have it in her arms, that she might preserve 
it from the dangers which seemed to threaten 
it. • Bat the rational part of the creation do not 
always aptly distinguish their friends from their 
foes ; what wonder, then, if this silly creature, 
the moment it beheld her, fled from the friend 
who would have protected it, and, traversing 
the meadows again, passed the little rivulet on 
the opposite side? It was, however, so spent 
and weak, that it fell down twice or thrice in its 
way. This affected the tender heart of Fanny, 
who exclaimed, with tears in her eyes, against 
the barbarity of worrying a poor, innocent, de- 
fenceless animal out of its life, and putting it 
to the extremest toiluro for diversion. She bad 
not much time to make reflections of this kind, 
for on a sudden the hounds rushed through the 
wood, which resounded with their throats and 
the throats of their retinue, who attended them 
on horseback. The dogs now passed the rivu- 
let, and pursued the footsteps of tho hare ; five 
horseman attempted to leap over, three of whom 
succeeded, and two were in the attempt thrown 
from their saddlos into the water; their com- 
panions, and their own horses too, proceeded 
after their sport, and left their friends and riders 
to invoke tho assistance of Fortune, or employ 
the more activo means of strength and agility 
fur their deliverance. Joseph, howeveri was 
not so unconcerned on this occasion: he left 
Fanny for a moment to herself, and ran to the 
gentlemen, who wore immediately on their legs 
shaking thoir ears, and easily, with the help of 
his band, obtained the bank (for the rivulet was 
not at all deep) ; and, without staying to thank 
thoir kind assistor, ran dripping across the 
meadow, calling to their brother sportsmen to 
stop thoir horses ; but they heard them not. 

The hounds wore now very little behind their 
poor reeling, staggering prey, which, fainting 
almost at every step, crawled trough the wood, 
and had almost got round to the place where 
Fanffy stood, when it was overtaken by its 
enenies, and, being driven out of the covert, 
was caught, and instantly tom to pieoos before 
Fanny’s faoe, who was unable to assist it with 
any aid more powerful than pity ; nor could she 
pievail on Joseph, who had been himself a 
sportsman in his youth, to attempt anything 
contrary to the laws of hunting in favour of the 
hare, which ho said was killed fairly. 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of 
Adams, who lay asleep at some distance from 
the lovers ; and the houndg in devoaring ii^ and 


pulling it baokv^ards and forwards, had drawn it 
so close to him, that some of them (by mistake 
perhaps for the hare’s skin) laid hold of the skirts 
of his cassock ; others, at the same time applying 
their teeth to his wig, which he had with a band- 
kiu'chief fastened to his head, began to pull him 
about ; and had not the motion of his body had 
more effect on him than seemed to be wrought 
by the noibe, they must certainly have tasted 
his flesh, which deheious flavour r4ght have 
been fatal to him. But, being roused by these 
taggings, he instantly awaked, and with a jerk 
delivering his head from his wig, he with most 
admirable dexterity recovered his legs, which 
now seemed the only members he oould entrust 
his safety to. Having, therefore, escaped like- 
wise from at least a third part of hie cassock, 
which he willingly loft as his exuvfn or spoils to 
the enemy, he fled with the utmost speed he 
could summon to his assibtanoe. Nor let this bo 
any detraction from the bravery of his character: 
let the number of tlie enemies, and the surprise 
in which he was takep, be considered; and if 
there be any modem so outrageously braw) ihat 
he cannot admit of flight in any circum&tanoes 
whatever, I say (but 1 whisper jthat softly, and 
1 solemnly deolaie without any intention of 
giving offence to any brave man in the nationX 
1 say, or rather I whisper, that he is an ignorant 
fellow, and hath never read Homer nor Virgil, 
nor knows he anything of Hector or Tumus; 
nay, he is unacquainted with the history of some 
great men living, who, though as brave as lions^ 
ay, as tigers, have run away, the Lord knows 
how far, and the Lord knows why, to the sur- 
prise of their friends and th^ entertainment of 
their enemies. But if persons of such heroio 
disposicion are a little offended at the behaviour 
of Adams, we assure them they shall be as much 
pleased with what we shall immediately relate 
of Joseph Andrews. Tho master of the pack 
was Just arrived, or, as the sportsmin call it, 
come in, when Adams set out, as we have before 
mentioned. This gentleman was generally said 
to be a great lover of humour; but, not to mince 
the matter, especially as we are upon this sub- 
ject, he was a greater hunter of men. Indeed, he 
had hitherto followed the sport only with dogs 
of his own species; for he kept two or three 
couple of barking ours for that use only. How- 
ever, as he thought he had now found a man 
Pimble enough, he was willing to indulge him- 
self with other sport, and accordingly, crying out, 
* Stole away!’ encouraged the hounds to puisne 
Mr. Adams, bvvearing it was the largest jack-hare 
he ever saw; at the same time hallooing and 
hooping as if a conquered foe waa flying before 
him; in which he was imitated by those two or 
three conplb of human or rather two-legged curs 
on horseback which we have mentioned before. 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a Muse^ 
or by what other name soever thou choosest to 
be called, who presidest over biognphy, and 
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hut inspired all the writers of lives in these onr 
times: thou who didst infuse saoh wonderful 
humour into the pen of immortal Gulliver; who 
hast oarofully guided the judgment whilst thou 
hast exalted the nervous manly style of thy 
Mallet: thou who hadst no hand in that dedica- 
tion and preface, or the translations, which thou 
wouldst willingly have struck out of the life of 
Oiooro : lastly, thou who, without the assistance 
of the least upioe of literature, and even against 
his inclination, hast, in some pages of his book, 
forced Colley Cibber to write English ; do thou 
assist me in what I find myself unequal to. Do 
thou intr./duce on the plain the young, the gay, 
the brave Joseph 'Andrews, whilst men shall 
view him with admiration and envy, tender 
virgins with love and anxious concern for his 
safety. 

No Sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive the 
distress of his friend, when first the quick- 
scenting dogs attacked him, than he grasped . 
his cudgel in his right hand, — a cudgel whibh 
his father had of his grandfather, to whom a 
mighty strong man of Kent had given it for a 
present in that day when he broke throe beads 
on the s^go. ItWvas a cudgel of mighty strength 
and wonderful art, made by one of Mr. Doard's 
best workmen, whom no other artificer can equal, 
and who hath made all those sticks which tho 
beaux have lately walked with about tho Park in 
a morning; but this was far his masterpiece. On 
its head was engraved a nose and chin, v^hich 
might have been mistaken for a pair of nut- 
crackers. Tho learned have imagined it de- 
signed to ropresont tho Gorgon; but it was 
in fact copied from the face of a certain long 
English baronet, of infinite wit, humour, and 
gravity. He did intend to have engraved here 
many histories: as the first night of Captain 
B— >— play, where you would have seen critics 
in embroidery transplanted from tho boxes to 
the pit, wb'ise ancient inhabitants were exalted 
to the galleries, where they played on catcalls. 
He did intend to have painted an auction-room, 
where Mr. Cook would have appeared aloft in 
his pulpit, trumpeting forth the praises of a 
china basin, and with astonishment wondering 
that * Nobody bids more for that fine, that su- 
perb ’ Ho did intend to havo engraved 

many other things, but was forced to leave all 
out for want of room. 

No sooner had Joseph grasped his cudgel in 
his hands than lightning darted from his eyes ; 
and the heroic youth, swift of foot, ran with the 
utmost speed to his friend’s assistance. He over- 
took him just asHookwood had laid hold^ol the 
skirt of his casiock, which, being tom, hung to 
the ground. Header, wo would make a simile 
on this occasion, but for two reasons. Tho first 
is, it would interrupt the description, which 
should be rapid in this part ; but that doth not 
weigh much, many precedents occurring for 
euoh an interruption. The second and much the 


greater reason is, timt we could find no simile 
adequate to our purpose : for indeed, what in- 
stance could we bring to set before our reader’s 
eyes at once the idea of friondsbip, courage, 
youth, beauty, strength, and swiftness, all 
which biased in the person of Joseph Andrews ? 
Lot those, therefore, that describe lions and 
tigers, and heroes fiercer' than both, raise their 
poems or plays with the simile of Joseph An- 
drews, who is himself above the reach of any 
siuiilc. 

Now Bockwood had laid fast hold on the 
parson’s skirts, and stopped his flight; which 
Joseph no sooner perceived than ho levelled his 
cudgel at his head and laid him sprawling. 
Jowler and Hingwood then fell on Jiis great- 
coat, and had undoubtedly brought him to the 
ground, had not Joseph, collecting all his force, 
given Jowler such a rap on tho back, that, quit- 
ting his hold, he ran howling over the plain. 
A harder fate remained for thee, 0 Hingwood ! 
Hingwood, the b^st hound that even pnrsA a 
hare, who nevor threw his tongue but whStho 
scent was undoubtedly true; good at iraUi^, and 
sure in a highway ; no babbler, no ofaff unnor ; 
respected by the whole pack, who, whenever 
he opened, knew the game was at hand. He 
fell by the stroke of Joseph. Thunder and 
Plunder, and Wonder and Blunder, were the 
next victims of his wrath, and measured their 
lengths on tho ground. Then Fainnaid, a bitch 
which Mr. John Temple had bred up in his 
bouse, and fed at his own table, and lately sent 
the squire fifty miles for a present, ran fiercely 
at Joseph and bit him by tho leg. No dog was 
ever fiercer than sho, being descended from an 
Amazonian breed, and had worried bulls in her 
own country, but now waged an unequal light, 
and had shared the fate of those we have men- 
tioned before, had not Diana (the reader may 
believe or not if ho pleases) in that iitstant 
interposed, and, in tho shape of tho huntsman, 
snatched her favourite up in her arms. 

Tha parson now faced about, and with his 
crabstick felled many to the eai*tb, and scattered 
others, till he was attacked by Cmsar and pulled 
to the ground. Then Joseph flew to his rescue, 
and with such might fell on tho victor, that— 0 
efornal blot to his name! — Cmsar ran yelping 
away. 

The battle now raged with the most dreadful, 
violence, when, lo! the huntsman, a mah of 
years and dignity, lifted his voice, and called 
his hounds from tho fight, telling them, in a 
language they understood, that it was in vain 
to contend longer, for that fate had decreed the 
victory to their enemies. 

Thus far the Muse hath with her usual dignity 
related this prodigious battle, a battle we appre- 
hend never equalled by any poet, romance or 
life writer whatever; and having brought it to a 
oonolusion, sho oeas^. We shall therefore pro- 
ceed in our ordinary style with the oontinnatlon 
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ol this history. The squire and his companions, 
whom the figure of Adams and the gallantry of 
Joseph had at first thrown into a violent fit of 
laughter, and who had hitherto beheld the en« 
gagement with more delight than any chase, 
shooting-match, race, cock-fighting, bull or bear 
baiting, had ever given them, began now to 
apprehend the danger of their hounds, many of 
which lay sprawling in the fields. The squire, 
therefore, having first called his friends about 
him as guards for safety of his person, rode 
manfully up to the combatants, and, summoning 
all the terror he was master of into his counte- 
nance, demanded with an authoritative voice of 
Joseph what he meant by assaulting his dogs 
in that manner. Joseph answered, with great 
intrepidity, that they had first fallen on his 
fnend ; and if they bad belonged to the greatest 
man in the kingdom, he would have treated 
them in the same way ; for, whilst his veins con- 
tained a single drop of Uood, he would not stand 
idle by and see that gentleman (pointing to 
Adams) abused either by man or boast. And 
having so said, both he and Adams brandished 
their wooden weapons, and put tlicmselves into 
Buoh a posture, that the squire and his company 
thought proper to preponderate before they 
offered to revenge the cause of their four-foutod 
allies. 

At this instant, Fanny, whom the apprehension 
of Joseph’s danger had alarmed so mucli, that, 
fiirgetting her own, she had made the utmost 
expedition, came up. The squire and all the 
horbomen were so surprised with her beauty, 
that they immediately fixed both their eyes and 
thoughts solely on her, every ono declaring he 
had never soon so charming a creature. Neitlier 
miith nor anger engaged them a moment longer, 
but all sat in silent amaze. The huntsman only 
was free from her attraction, who was busy in 
cutting the ears of the dogs, and endeavouring 
to recover them to life; in which ho succ^ded 
so well, that only two of no great note remained 
slaughtered on the field of action. Upon this 
the huntsman declared, ‘*Twas well it was no 
worse; for his port he could not blame the 
gmtleman, and wondered his master would en- 
courage the dogs to hunt Christians ; that it was 
the surest way to spoil them, to make them 
tbllow vermin instead of sticking to a hare.’ 

The squire, being informed of tbe little mis- 
chief that had been done, and perhaps having 
moie mischief of another kind in his head, 
acoosted Mr. Adams with a more favourable 
qppect than before: he told him he was sorry 
Isst what had happened ; that ho bad endea- 
voured all ho could to prevent it tbe moment he 
was acquainted with his cloth, and greatly com- 
mended the courage of his servant, for so he 
imagined Joseph to he. He then invited Mr. 
Adams to dinner, and desired the young woman 
might come with him. Adams refused a long 
while; but the invitation was repeated with so 


much earnestness and courtesy, that at length 
he was forced to accept it. His wig and hat, 
and other spoils of the field, being gathered to- 
gether by Joseph (for otherwise probably they 
would have been forgotten), he put himself into 
the best order he could ; and then the horse and 
foot moved forward in the eame pace towards 
the squire’s house, which stood at a very little 
distanoe. 

Whilst they were on the road, the lotiely Fenny 
attracted the eyes of all: they endeavoured to 
oulvie one another in encomiums on her beauty ; 
which the reader will pardon my not relating, 
as they had not anything new or uncoigmon in 
them. So must he likewise my not setting down 
the many ourious Jests which were made on 
Adams; some of them declaring that parson- 
hunting was the best sport in the world ; others 
commending his standing at bay, which they 
said he had done as well as any badger ; with 
such-like merriment^ which, though it would ill 
become the dignity of this history, afforded much 
laughter and diversion to the squire end his 
facetious companions. 

OHAPTEB YTL 

A scene of roaeftsy, very nicBly adegrted Is tfti 
present taste and times. 

Tiibt arrived at the squire’s house' Just as hie 
dinner was ready. A little dispute arose on the 
account of Fanny, whom the squire, who was a 
bachelor, was desirous to place at his own table ; 
but she would not consent, nor would Mr. Adams 
permit her to be parted from Joseph; so that she 
was at length with him consigned over to the 
kitchen, where the servants were ordered to I 
make him drunk ; a favour which was likewise 
intended for Adams: wbioh design being exe- | 
cutod, tbe squire thought he should easily 
accomplish what he had when he first saw her 
iutended to perpetrate with Fanny. 

It may not he improper, before we proceed 
further, to open a little the character of this 
gentleman, and that of his friends. The master 
of this house, then, was a roan of a very oomfider- 
able fortune; a bachelor, as we have said, and 
about forty years of age: he had been educated 
(if we may use the expression) in the eonntry, 
and at his own' home, under the osn of Us 
mother and a tutor, who had orders never to 
correct him, nor to compel him to leam more 
than he liked, which it eeems was very little^ and 
that only in his childhood; for from the sge of 
fifteen he addicted himself entirely to hunting 
and other rural amuaements^ Jor which his 
mother took cate to equip him with horses^ 
hounds, and all other neoessaries ; and his tutor, 
endeavouring to Ingratiate hh^elf with his 
young pupil, who would, he knew, he able 
handsomely to provide for ]dm,«beoame his 
compsoion, not only at these exercises, hut Uhs^ 
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wiseovw a bottle, wbiob the young squire had 
a yery early reli&h for. At the age of twenty, 
his mother began to think she had not fulfilled 
the duty of a parent ; she therefore resolved to 
persuade her son, if possible, to that which she 
imagined would well supply all that he might 
have learned at a public school or university. 
This is what they commonly call travolling; 
which, with the help of the tutor, who was fixed 
on to atto«4 him, she easily succeeded in. He 
made in throe years the tour of Europe, as they 
term it, and returned home well furnished with 
French clothes, phrases, and sorvants, with a 
hearty cqptempt fur his own country; especially 
what had any savour of the plain spiiit and 
honesty of our ancestors. His mother greatly 
applauded herself at his return. And now, i 
being master of his own fortune, he soon 
procured himself a scat in Parliament, and was | 
inihe common opinion one of the finest gentle- | 
men of his age. But what distinguished him 
chiefly was a strange delight which he took j 
in everything which is ridiculous, odious, and ' 
absurd in his own species ; so that he never 
chose a companion without one or more of these 
ingredients, and those who were maiked by 
nature in the most eminent degree with them 
were most his favourites. If he ever found a 
man who either had not, or endeavoured to 
conceal, these imperfections, he took great 
pleasure m inventing methods of forcing him 
into absurdities which were not natural to him, 
or in drawing forth and exposing those that 
were ; for which purpose he was always provided 
with a set of fellows whom wo have before called 
curs, and who did, indeed, no great honour to 
the canine kind. Their business was to hunt out 
and display everything that had any savour of 
the above-mentioned qualities, and especially in 
the gravest and best characters ; but if they failed 
in their search, they were to turn even virtue 
and wisdom tliomselves into ridicule, for the 
diversion of their master and feeder. The 
gentlemen of curlike disposition who were now 
at his house, and whom he had brought with 
him from London, were, an old half-pay ofiloer, 
a player, a dull poet, a quack-dootor, a sci aping 
fiddler, and a lame German dancing-master. 

As soon as dinner was served, while Mr. 
Adams was saying grace^ the captain conveyed 
hie chair from behind him; so that when he 
endeavoured to seat himself he fell down on the 
ground, and thus completed joke the first, to the 
great entertainment of the whole company. The 
second joke was performed by the poet, who sat 
neset him on the other side, and took an oppor- 
tani^i while p(]jOr Adams was respectfully drink- 
ing to the master of the house, to overturn a 
plate of soup into his breeches; which, with the 
juiiiy apologies he made, and the parson’s gentle 
answers, oaiised much mirth in the company. 
Joke the third was served up by one of the 
waiting msa, who had been ordered to conv^ a 


quantity of gin iii|| Mr. Adamses ale, wbich he^ 
declaring to be the best liquor be ever dranb^ 
but rather too rich of the malt, contributed again 
to their laughter. Mr. Adams, from whom we 
had most of this relation, could not reoolleot all 
the jests of this kind practised on him, which the 
inoffensive disposition of his own heart made 
him slow in discovering; and indeed, had it not 
been for the information which we reoeived from 
a servant of the family, this part of our history, 
which we take to be none of the least curious, 
must have been deplorably imperfect; though 
we must own it probable that some more jokes 
were (as thoy call it) cracked during their 
dinner; but wo have by no means been able to 
come at the knowledge of them. When dinner 
was removed, the poet began to repeat some 
verses, which, he said, were made extempore. 
The following is a copy of them, procured with 
the greatest difiiculty : 

An Exf&nport Poem on Parton AdtmM» 

Did ever mortal sneb a parson viewt 
caHsock old, hi* wig not ovor-new. 

Well might the boundH have him for fox mistaken. 
In smell more like to that than lusty bacon.* 

But would It not make any moital siaie 
To see thli» parson taken for a haie f 
Could Phsbus err thus grossly, even he 
For a good player might have taken thea. 

At which words the bard whipt off the player’s 
wig, and received the approbation of the com- 
pany, rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand 
than his head. The player, instead of retorting 
the jest on the poet, began to display his talents 
on the same subject. He repeated many scraps 
of wit out of plays, reflecting on the whole body 
of the clergy, which were received with great 
aoclamatiouB by all present. It was now the 
dancing-master’s turn to exhibit his talents: be 
therefore, addressing himself to Adams in broken 
English, told him 4io was a man ver well made 
for do dance, and ho suppose by his ‘t^alk dat he 
had learn of some great master.’ He said * it was 
ver pretty quality in clergyman to dance ; ’ and 
concluded with desiring him to dance a minuet, 
telling him his cassock would serve for petti- 
coats, and that he would himself be his partner. 
At which words^ without waiting for an answer, 
he pulled out his gloves, and the fiddler was 
preparing his fiddle. The company all offered 
the dancing-master wagers that the parson out- 
danced him, which he refused, saying * he^ be- 
lieved s# to^ for he had never seen any mso in 
his life who looked d,e dance so well as de gentle- 
man.* He then stepped forwards to take Adamp 
by the hand, which the latter hastily withdrew, 

I and, at the same time clenching his fist^ advised 
him not to oanry the jest too far, for he would 
not endure being put upon. The dancing- 
master no sooner saw the fist than he prudently 

> All hounds that will hunt fox or other vermin wQl 
bunt a^lece,cf rusty bseon txailed on the groimi. 
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retired out of its reaoli, tad mod aloof, mimicking 
Adams, whose eyes were fixed on him, notguess- 
iog what he was at| but to avoid his laying hold 
on him, whioh he had onee attempted. In the 
meanwhile, the captain, perceiving an oppor- 
tunity, pinned a cracker or devil to the cassock, 
and then lighted It with their little smoking- 
candle. Adams, being a stranger to this sport, 
and believing he had been blown up in realiiy, 
started from his chair, and jumped about the 
room, to the infinite joy of the beholders, who 
declared he was the best dancer in the universe. 
As soon as the devil had done tormenting him, 
and he bad a little recovered his confusion, he 
returned to the table, standing up in the posture 
of one who intended to make a speech. They 
all cried out, * Hear him, hear him ; ’ and he then 
spoke in the following manner: * Sir, 1 am sorry 
to see ono to whom Providence hath been so 
bountiful in bestowing his favours make so ill 
and ungrateful a return for them; for, though 
you have not insulted me yourself, it is visible 
you have delightod in those that do it, nor have 
once discouraged the many rudenesses which 
have been shown towards mo ; indeed, towards 
yourself, if you rightly understood them: for 1 
am your guest, and by the lawp of hospitality 
entitled to your protection. Ono gentleman had 
thought prup(‘r to produce some poetry upon me, ; 
of which I shall only say that 1 had rather be 
the subject than the composer. He hath pleased 
to treat me with disrespect as a parson. 1 appre- 
hend my order is not the object of scorn, nor that 
I can become so, unless by being a disgrace to 
it, which I hope poverty will never be called. 
Another gentleman, iudeed, hath repeated some 
scntoucoB where the order itself is mentioned 
with contempt. He says they are taken from 
plays. 1 am sure such plays are a scandal to the 
government which permits them, and cursed will 
be th^ nation where they are represented. How 
others have treated me 1 need not observe ; they 
themselves, whop they reflect, must allow the 
behaviour to bo as improper to my years as to 
my cloth. You found me, sir, travelling with 
two of my parishioners (1 omit your hounds 
falling on me; for I have quite forgiven it, 
whether it proceeded from the wantonness or 
negligence of the huntsman): my appearance 
might very well persuade you that your invita- 
tiua was au act of charity, though in reality we 
wf^ro well provided ; yes, sir, if we had had an 
hundred miles to travel, we had sufficient to bear 
our expenses in a noble .manner.’ (At which 
'words he produced the half-guinea which was 
found in the basket.) do not show you this 
out of ostentation of riches, but to convince you 
I speak truth. Your seating me at your table 
was an honour whioh 1 did not ambitiously 
afteet. When 1 was here, I endeavoured to 
behave towards you with the utmost respect; if 
1 have (ailed, It was not with design ; ngr could 
I certainly so far be guilty as to deserve the 


insults I have suffered. If they were meant, 
therefore, either to my order or my poverty (and 
you see I am not very poor); the shame doth not 
lie at my door, and X heartily pray that the sin 
mSy be averted from yours.* He thus finished, 
and received a general clap from the whole com- 
pany. Then the gentleman of the honse told 
him he was sorry for what had happened ; that 
he could not accuse him of any shais in it ; that 
the verses were, as himself had well observed, so 
bpkd, that he might easily answer them ; and for 
the serpent, it was undoubtedly a very great 
affront done him by, the danoing-giaBter, for 
which, if he well thrashed him, as ho deserired, 
he should be very much pleased to SM It 
0n which, probably, he spoke truth). Adams 
answered, ’whoever had done it, it was not bis 
profession to punish him that way ; but for the 
person whom he had accused, I am a witness,' 
says ho, 'of his innocence; for I had my eye on 
him all the while. Whoever he was, God forgive 
him, and bestow on him a little more sense as 
well as humanity.’ The captain answered with 
a surly look and accent, ' that he hoped he did 
not moan to reflect upon him ; n him, he had 
as much imanity as another, and if any man said 
he had not, he would convince him of his mistake 
by cutting his throat’ Adams, smiling, said he 
believed he had spoken right by accident To 
which the captain returned, ' What do you mean 
by my speaking right? If you was not a parson, 
1 would not take these words ; but your gown 
protects you. If any man who wears a sword 
had said so much, I had pulled him by the nose 
before this.’ Adams replfr^d, if he attempted 
any rudeness to his person, he would not find 
u7.y protection for himself in his gown; and, 
clenching his fist, declared he had thrashed 
many a stonier man. The gentleman did all he 
could to encourage this warlike disposition in. 
Adams, and was in hopes to have prodnoed a 
battle, but he was dibappuinted ; for the captain 
made no other answer than, * It is very well yon 
are a parson; ’ and so, drinking off a bumper to 
old mother Church, ended the dispute. 

Then the doctor, who had hitherto been silent, 
and who was the gravest but most mischievous 
dog of all. In a very pompous speech highly 
applauded what Adams had said, and as much 
discommended the behaviour to him. He pro- 
ceeded to encomiums on the Church and poverty ; 
and lastly, rooommended forgiveness of what had 
passed to Adams, who Immediately answered 
that everything was forgiven; and in ths 
warmth of his goodness he filled a buknper of 
strong beer (a liquor he prefex^d to wine), and 
drank a health to the whole oompany, shaking 
the captain and the poet, heartily by the hand, 
and addressing himself with grqat reCpeot to the 
doctor; w)io^ indeed, had uoi laughed outwardly 
at anything that passed, as he had a perfect eem^ 
mand of his muaolea^ and ooidd laugh iirwArdly 
without betraying the least ^yrnptomc In w 
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oountenaDoe. The doctor now began a second 
formal apeech, in which he declaimed against all 
levity of conversation, and what is usually called 
mirth. He said there were amusements fitted 
for persons of all ages and degrees, from l^e 
rattle to the discussing a point of philosophy; 
and that men discovered themselves in nothing 
more than in the choice of their amusements : 
*fur/ says he, *as it must greatly raise our ex- 
pectation oMhe future conduct in life of boys 
whom in their tender years we perceive, instead 
of taw or balls, or other childish playthings, to 
choose at their leisure hours to exercise their 
genius in dbntentious of wit, learning, and such 
like; so must it inspire one with equal contempt 
of a man, if we should discover him playing at 
taw or other childish play.* Adams highly com- 
mended the doctor's opinion, and said he had 
often wondered at some passages in ancient 
authbrs, where Scipio, Lmlius, and other gicat 
men, were lepresented to have passed many 
hours in amusements of the most trifling kind. 
The doctor replied, he had by him an old Greek 
manuscript^ where a favourite diversion of 
Socrates was recorded.—* Ay I ’ says the parson 
eagerly; *I should bo most infinitely obliged to 
you for the favour of perusing it* The doctor 
promised to send it him, and further said, that 
he believed ho could describe it. * 1 think,’ says 
he, *as near as I can remember, it was this: 
there was a throne erected, on one side of which 
sat a king, and on the other a queen, with their 
guards and attendants ranged on both sides. To 
them was introduced an ambassador, which part 
Socrates always used to perform himself; and 
when he was led up to the footsteps of the throne, 
he addressed himself to the monarchs in some 
grave speech, full of virtue, and goodness, and 
morality, and such like. After which he was 
seated between the king and queen, and royally 
entertained. This I think was the chief part. 
Perhaps I may have foigot some particulars; 
for it 16 long sinoe I read it’ Adams said it 
was indeed a diversion worthy the relaxation 
of so great a man; and thought something re- 
sembling it should be instituted among our great 
men, instead of cards and other idle pastime, in 
which, he was informed, they triflod away too 
much of their lives. He added, * The Christian 
religion was a nobler subject for these speeches 
than any Socrates could have invented.’ The 
gentleman of the house approved what Mr. 
Adams said, and declared *he resolved to perfoim 
the ceremony this veiy evening.’ To which the 
doctor objected, as no one was propared a 
speech, ’unless,* said he (turning to Adams with 
a gravity of countenance urhich would have 
deceived a more knowing man), ’you have a 
sermon about you, doctor.*— ’Sir,* says Adams, 
’ 1 never travel vfitbout one^ for fear of what may 
happen.* He was easily prevailed on by his 
worthy Mend, aa jie now called the doctoi^ to 
undertake the part of the ambassador; so that 


the gentleman sent Immediate orders to have the 
throne erected, which was performed before they 
had drank two bottles; and perhaps the reader 
will hereafter have no great reason to admire the 
nimbleness of the servants. Indeed, to confess 
the truth, the throne was no more than this: there 
was a great tub of water provided, on each side 
of which were placed two stools raised higher 
than the surface of the tub^ and over the whole 
was laid a blanket ; on these stools were placed 
tbo king and queen, namely, the master of the 
house and the captain. And now the ambassador 
was introduced between the poet and the doctor ; 
who, having read his sermon, to the great enter- 
tainment of all present, was led up to his place 
and seated between their majesties. They im- 
mediately rose up, when the blanket, wanting its 
supports at either end, gave way, and soused 
Adams over head and cars in the water. The 
captain made his escape; but, unluckily, the 
gentleman himself not being as nimble as he 
ought, Adams caught hold of him before he 
descended from his throno, and pulled him in 
with him, to the ontire secret satisfaction of all 
the company. Adams, after ducking the squiie 
twice or tlirice, leaped out of the tub, and looked 
sharp for the doctor, whom he would certainly 
have conveyed io the same placo of honour ; but 
he had wisely withdrawn. Ho then searched for 
his crahstick, and having found that, as well as 
his fellow-travoUera, he declared he would not 
stay a moment longer in such a house. He then 
departed, without taking leave of his host, whom 
he had exacted a more severe revenge on than he 
intended ; for, as he did not use sufficient care 
to dry himself in time, he caught a cold by the 
accident, which threw him into a fever that bad 
like to have cost him his life. 


CHAPTEB VIII. 

Which some readers loill think too ehori^ otkere 
too long, * 

Adams and Joseph, who was no less enraged 
than his friend at the treatmout he met with, 
went out with their sticks in their hands, and 
carried off Fanny, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the servant^ who did all, without pi oceed- 
ing to violence, in their power to detain them. 
They walked as fast as they could, not so mueh 
from any apprehension of bciug pursued, as th^t 
Mr. Adams might by exercise prevent any harm 
from the water. The gentleman, who had given 
such ordexB to his servants conoeming Fanny 
that he did not in the least fear her getting 
away, no sooner heard that she was gone, than 
he began to rave, and immediately despatched 
several with orders either to bring her back or 
never return. The poet^ the player, and all 
but the dancing-master and doctor, went on this 
errand. 

The night was very dark in which our friends 
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began their Journey ; however, they made such 
expedition, that they soon arrived at on inn 
which was at seven miles* distance. Here they 
nnauimously consented to pass the evening, Mr. 
Adams being now os dry os he was before he 
had set out on his embassy. 

This inn, which indeed we might call on ale- 
house, had not the words * The New Inn * been 
writ on the sign, afforded them no better pro- 
visions than bread and cheese and ale; on 
which, however, they made a very comfort- 
able meal; for hanger is better than a French 
cook. 

They had no sooner supped, than Adams, 
returning thanks to the Almighty for his food, 
declared he had ate his homely commons with 
much greater satisfaction than his splendid 
dinner; and expressed great contempt for the 
folly of mankind, who saorificed their hopes of 
heaven to the acquisition of vast wealth, since 
so much comfort was to be found in the humldest 
state and the lowest provision. * Very true, 
^sir,’ says a grave man who sat smoking his pipe 
* by tho fire, and who was a traveller as well as 
himself. * I havo often been as much surprised 
as you are, wh(m I consider the value which 
mankind in general set on riches, since every 
May’s experience shows us how little is in their 
power; for what, indeed, tiiily desirable, can | 
they bestow on us ? Can they give beauty to j 
the deformed, strength to the weak, or health 
to the infirm ? Surely, if they could, wo should 
not see so many ill-favoured faces haunting tho 
assemblies of the great, nor would such numbers 
of feeble wretches lauguish in their coaches and 
palaces. No, not the wealth of a kingdom can 
purchase any paint to dross pale ugliness in the 
bloom of that young maiden, nor any drugs to 
equip disease with the vigour of that young 
man. Do not liches bring us solicitude instead 
of rest, envy instead of affection, and danger 
lUhtead of safety? Gan they prolong their own 
possession, or lengthen bis days who enjoys 
them? So far otherwise, that the sloth, the 
luxury, the core which attend them, shorten the 
lives of millions, and bring them with pain and 
misery to an untimely giuvo. Where, then, is 
their value, if they can neither embellish nor 
strengthen our*forms, sweeten or prolong our 
lives? Again, can they adorn the mind more 
tbon tho body? Do they not rather swell the 
b^art with vanity, puff up the cheeks with 
pride, shut our ears to every call of virtue, and 
our towels to every motive of compassion?,* — 

* Qive me your band, brother,’ said Adams in a 
rapture, *for 1 suppose you area clergyman.* — 
*No, truly,* answered the other (indeed, he was 
a priest of the Church of Borne ; but those who 
understand our laws will not wonder he was 
not over-ready to own it).—* Whatever you are,* 
cries *you havo spoken my sentiments. 

1 believs 1 have preached every syllable of your 
speech twenty times over; for it bath always 


appeared to me easier for a cable-rope (wblbb, by 
the way, is the true rendering of that word wa 
have translated camel) to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to get into the 
kingdom of heaven.’—* That, sir,’ said the other, 
*will be easily granted you By divines, and is 
deplorably ttuo; but os the prosppot of our 
good at a distance doth not so forcibly affect 
us, it might bo of some service to mnkind to 
be made thoroughly sensible— whm I think 
they might be with very little serious attention 
— Uiat even the blessings of this world ore not 
to to purchased with riches ; a doctrine, in my 
opinion, not only metaphysically, but, if I may 
say BO, mathematically demonstrable; and which 
I havo been always so perfectly convinced ofj 
that 1 have a contempt for nothing so much as 
for gold.’ Adatns now began a long discourse \ 
hilt as most which he said occurs among many 
authors who have treated this subject, I shall 
omit inserting it. During its continuance 
Joseph and Fanny retired to rest, and the host 
likewise left the room. When the Fnglish 
parson had concluded, the Bomish resnmod the 
discourse, which he continued with great bitter- 
ness and invective ; and at last ended by desir- 
ing Adams to lend him eighteen-pence to pay 
his reckoning ; proinising, if he never paid him, 

I he might be assured of his prayers. The good 
; man answered that eighteen-pence would be too 
I little to carry him any very long journey ; that 
he had half a guinea in his pocket, which he 
would divide with him. He then fell to search- 
ing his pockets, but could find no money; for 
indeed the company with whom he dined had 
^ifissed one jest upon him which we did not 
tlieu enumerate, and had picked his pocket 
of all that treasure which he hod so ostento* 
tiously produced. 

* Bless me!* cried Adams, *I have certainly 
lost it; I can never have spent it. Sir, as 1 am 
a Obriptian, 1 had a whole half-gfiinea in my 
pocket this morning, and have not now a single 
halfpenny of it loft. Sure tho devil must have 
taken it from me I *—* Sir,* answered the priest,, 
smiling, *you need make no excuses; if you 
are not willing to lend me the mon^, I am 
contented.*— ‘ Sir,* cries Adams, *if I had the 
greatest sum in the world— ay, if I had ten 
pounds about mo— I wpuld bestow it all to 
rescue any Christian from distress* I am more 
vexed at my loss on your account than my 
own. Was ever anything so unlucky? Because 
1 have no money in my pocket, I shall to sus- 
pected to be no Christian!*—* I am more unlucky, 
quoth the other, *if you are as generous as you 
say ; for really a crown would have made me 
happy, and conveyed me in plenty to the place 
1 am going, which is not above twenty mfles 
off, and where I con arrive by to-morrow nfglii 
1 osBute you I am not accustomed to temd 
pennilesSL 1 am but Just arrived in Nugl^Udi 
and we wete forced by a storm in oor paUsagi 
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iMdomboM 1 dopH ondpeol 
but Ibti I 0 IIOW will tftk» my word for the trifle I 
fillip him; but I hete to appear eo mean as to 
ddinfi^ myself without a shiiling to simh people ; 
Ic^ these, and indeed too many others, k^ow 
little differenoe in their estimation between a 
befi^r and a thief.' However, he thought he 
Should deal better with the host that evening 
than the next morning: he therefore resolved 
to set oulM immediately, ^^otwithstoding the 
darkness ; and accordingly, w soon hs the host 
returned, he conunouicated to him the situation 
of his affairs ; upon which the host, scratching 
his headp answered, * Why, 1 do not know, 1 
master; if it be so, and you have no money, | 
1 must trust, 1 think, though I had rather 
always have ready money if I could ; but marry, 
you look like so honest a gentleman, that 1 don't 
fear your paying me if it was tweuty times as 
much.’ The priest made no reply, but, taking 
leave of him and Adams as fast as he could, not 
without confusion, and perhaps with some dis* 
trust of Adams's sincerity, departed. 

He was no sooner gone than the host fell a 
shaking his head, and declared, if he had sus- 
pected the fellow had no money, ho would not 
have drawn him a single drop of drink, saying 
he despaired of ever seeing his face again, for 
that he looked like a confounded rogue. *Ilabbit 
the fellow,* cries he, * I thought, by his talking 
so much about riches, that he had a hundred 
pounds at least in his pocket' Adams chid him 
for his subpicions, which, he said, were not 
becoming a Christian ; and then, without re- 
flecting on his loss, or considering how ho him- 
self should depart in the morning, he retired 
to a veiy homely bed, as his companions had 
before. However, health and fatigue gave them 
a sweeter repose than is often in the power of 
velvet and down to bestow. 


OHAPTElt IX. 

Containing as surprising and bloody adventures 
as can be fmmd in this <n' perhaps any other 
aut^itic history. 

It was almost morning when Joseph Andrews, 
whose eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had 
opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that 
lovely creature, heard a violent knocking at the 
door over which ho lay. He presently jumi>od 
out of bod, and, opening the window, was asked 
if there were no travellers in the house ? And 
presently, by another voice, if two men and a 
young woman had not taken np there 4heir 
lodging that night ? Though he knew not the 
voices, he began to entertain a suspicion of tho 
tmth^for, indeed, be had received some infor- 
mation from one of the servants of the squire's 
house of bis design— and answered in the 
negative. One of the servants, who knew the 
host well, called out to him by his name just 


m be bafl opened onother window, and Mkefl 
him the same question ; to which he answered 
la the affirmative. * 0 bo 1 ' said another, * have 
we found you ? * and ordered the host to come 
down and open the door. Fanny, who was as 
wakeful as Joseph, no sooner heard all this 
than she leaped from her bed, and, hastily 
putting on her gown and potticoats, ran as 
fast as possible to Joseph’s room, who then was 
almost dressed. He immediately let her in, 
and, embracing her with the most passionate 
tenderness^ bade her fear nothing, for he would 
die in her defence. *Is that a reason why I 
should not fear,’ says she, * when I should lose 
what is dearer to me than the whole world ? ’ 
Joseph then, kissing her band, said he could 
almost thank the occasion which had extorted 
from her a tenderness she would never indulge 
him with before. He then ran and waked his 
bedfellow Adams, who was yet fast asleep, 
notwithstanding many calls from Joseph; but 
was no sooner made sensible of their danger, 
than he leaped from his bed, without conndor- 
ing the presence of Fanny, who hastily turned * 
her face from him, and enjoyed a double benefit 
from tho dark, which, as it would have pro- 
vented any offence to an innocence less pure, or 
a modesty less delicate, so it concealed even, 
those blushes which wore raised in her. 

Adams had soon put ou all his clothes but 
his breeches, which in the hurry ho forgot; 
however, they were pretty well supplied by iho 
length of his other gaimeuts.^ And now, tho 
Louse-door being opened, tho captain, tho poet, 
the player, and three servant^, came in. The 
captain told the host that two fellows, who were 
in his house, Lad run away with a young 
woman, and desired to know m which room she 
lay. The host, who presently believed tbe 
story, directed them ; and instantly the captain 
apd poet, jostling one another, ran up Tho 
poet, who was the nimblest, entering the 
chamber first, searcbed the bed, and every 
other part, but to no purpose. The bird was 
flown, as tbe impatient reader, who might 
othorwise have been in pain for her, was before 
advertised. They then inquired where the men 
lay, and were approaching the chamber, wbon 
Joseph roared out in a loud •voice, that ho 
would shoot the first man who offered to attack 
the door. The captain inquired what fire-arjns 
they had; to which the host answered, he 
believed they had none; nay, he was almdbt 
convinced of it, for ho had heard one ask tho 
other in tbe evening wliat they should have 
I done if they had been overtaken, when they 
! had no arms, to which the other answeiod,^ 
they would have defended themselves with 
I their sticks as long as they were able, and God 
I would assist a just cause. This satisfied the 
captain, but not the poet, who prudently re- 
treated down stairs, saying it was his business 
I to record great actions, and not to do them. 
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Th« oaptafu was tto sooner well satisfied tlM^t 
there were no flre<«nttS| than, bidding defiance 
U> gunpowder, and aweering he loved the smell 
of It, he ordered the servante to follow himy and 
marching boldly up, immediately attempted to 
force the door, which the servants soon helped 
him to accomplish. When it was opened, they 
discovered the enemy draw up three deep— 
Adams in the front, and Fanny in the rear. 
The captain told Adams thac if they would 
go all back to the house again they should be 
civilly treated ; but unless they consented, he had 
orders to carry the young lady with him, whom 
there was great reason to believe they had I 
stolen from her parents; for, notwithstanding | 
her disguise, her air, which she could not 
concoal, sufficiently discovered her birth to be 
infinitely supeiior to theirs. Fanny, bursting 
into tears, solemnly assured hini ho was mis- 
taken ; that she was a poor helijlcss foundling, 
and had no relation in the world which she 
knew of; and, throwing herself on her knees, 
begged that ho would not attempt to take her 
from her friends, wliu, she was convinced, 
would die before they would lose her: which i 
Adams confirmed with woids not far fh>m 
amounting to an oath. The captain sworo he 
had no leisure to talk, and, bidding them thank 
themsolves for what happened, he ordered the 
servants to fall on, at the same time endeavour- 
ing to pass by A^ms, in order to lay hold on 
Fanny , but tho parson, interruptiug him, re- 
ceived a blow from one of them ; which, with- 
out considering whence it came, he returned to 
the captain, and g«ive him so d( zterous a knock 
in that part of tho stomach which is vulgarly 
called the pit, that he staggored some paces 
backwards. The captain, who was not accus- 
tomed to this kind of play, and who wisely 
apprehended the consequence of such another 
blow, two of them seeming to him equal to a 
tliiust through the body, drew forth his hanger 
as Adams approached him, and was levelling a 
blow at his head which would probably have 
silenced the preacher for ever, had not Joseph 
in that instant lifted up a certain huge stone 
pot of the chamber with one hand, which six 
beaux could not have lifted with both, and dis- 
pharged it, together with the contents, full in 
the captain's face. The uplifted hanger dropped 


duty in fishing the house, pushed it in the 
parson's face. 7ei oeuld not he beer him down ; 
for the parson, wresting the mop from the 
fellow with one hand, with his other brought 
the enemy as low ee the earth, having given 
him a stroke over tha» pari of the face where, in 
some men of pleasun, the natural and artifloial 
nosns are conjoined. 

Hitherto Fortune seemed to incline the victory 
on the travellers' aide, when, acoorAig to her 
custom, she began to show the fickleness of her 
dli^sition ; for now the host, entering the field, 
or rather chamber of battle, flew directly at 
Joseph, and, darting his head into hft stomach 
(for ho was a stout fellow and an expert boxer), 
almost staggered him : but Joseph, stepping one 
leg back, did with his left hand so chuck him 
under the chin that he reeled. The youth wts 
pursuing his blow with his right hand, when he 
received from one of the servants such a stroke 
with a cudgel on his temples^ that it instantly 
depiived him of sense, and he measured his 
length on the ground. 

Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adams 
was coming to the assistance of Joseph ; but the 
two serving-men and the host now fell on him, 
and soon subdued him, though he fought like a 
madman, and looked so black with the impres- 
sions he had received from the mop, that Don 
Quixote would certainly have takep him for an 
enchanted Moor. But now^ follows the most 
tragical part; for the captain was risen again, 
and, Booing Joseph on the floor, and Adams 
secured, he instantly laid hold on Fanny, and, 
with the assistance of the poet and player, who, 
healing the battle was ovei, were now come up, 
di ip^od her, ciying and tearing her hair, from 
the sight of her Joseph, and, with a perfect deaf- 
ness to all her entreaties, carried her down stairs 
by violence, and fastened her on the player's 
horse; and the captain, mounting his own, and 
leading that on which this poor miserable wretch 
was, departed, without any more consideration 
of her cries than a butcher hath of those of a 
lamb; for indeed bis thoughts were entetained 
only with the degree of favour which he pro- 
mised himself from the squire on the sffCoeee of 
this adventure. 

The servants, who were ordered to eeeure 
Adams and Joseph as safe as possible, that the 


fi;9m his hand, and he fell probtrated on the 
floor with a lumpish noise, and his halfpence 
rattled in his pocket ; tho red liquor which his 
veins contained, and the white liquor which the 
pot contained, ran in one stream down his face 
and his clothes. Nor had Adams quite escaped, 
some of the water having in Its passage shod its 
honours on his Lead, and began to trickle down 
the wrinkles or rather furrows of his cheeks, 
when one of the servants, snatching a mop out 
of a paU of water, which had alieady done its 


squire might receive no interruption to his design 
on poor Fanny, immediately, hy the poet's ad- 
vice, tied Adams to one of the Mposts, as they 
did Joseph on the other side, as soon as they 
could bring him to himself; and then, leaving 
them together, back to back, and desiring the 
host not to set them at liberty, nor to go near 
them, till he had further orders, they departed 
towards their master; but happened to takf a* 
difiorent road from tM vhish the captain had 
fallen into. 
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OHAPTBB X. 

A. iUoourse between ike poet and the plaper^ of 
no o^er u$e in this hUtory but to divert the 
reader. 

Bbfobb we proceed any farther in this tragedy, 
we shall leave Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams to 
themselves, and imitate the wise conductors of 
the stage, ^ho in the midst of a grave action 
entertain you with some excellent piece of satire 
or humour called a dance. Which piece, in- 
deed, is therefore danced, and not spoken, as it 
is delivered to the audieuoe by persons whose 
thinking faculty is by most people held to lio 
in their heels ; and to whom, as well as heroes, 
who think with their hands. Nature hath only 
given heads for the sake of conformity, and 
os they are of use in dancing, to hang their 
hats on. 

The poet, addressing the player, proceeded 
thus: ‘As 1 was saying* (for they bad been at 
this discourso all the time of tho engagement 
above stairs), * the reason you have no good new 
plays is evident; it is from your discourage** ; 
ment of authors. Gentlemen will not write, sir, | 
they will not write, without the expectation of 
fame or profit, or i)erhaps both. Plays are like 
trees, which will not grow without nourishment; 
but, like mushrooms, they shoot up spoutaneously, 
as it were, in a rich soil. The Muses, liko vinos, 
may be pruned, but not with a hatchet. The 
town, like a peevish child, knows not what it 
desires, and is always best pleased with a rattle. A 
farce-writer hath indeed some chance of success; 
but they have lost all taste for tho sublime, 
though X believe one reason of their depravity 
is the badness of the actors. If a man writes 
like an angel, sir, those fellows know not how 
to give a sentiment utterance.* — ‘Not so fast,’ 
says the player : ‘ the modem actors are as good 
at least as t^eir authors, nay, they como nearer ‘ 
their illustrious predecessors; and I eipect a 
Booth on the stage again, sooner than a IShak- 
speare or an Otway ; and, indeed, 1 may turn 
your observation against you, and with truth 
say, that the reason no actors ai'e encouraged is 
because wo have no good new plays.’ — ‘ 1 have 
not affirmed tho conti-ory,’ said tho poet ; ‘ but I 
am surprised you grow so warm ; you cannot 
imagine yourself interested in this dispute; 1 
hope you have a better opinion of my taste than 
to apprehend I squinted at yourself. No, sir, if 
we had six such actors as you, we should soon 
rival the Bettertons and Bandfords of formqr 
times; for, without a compliment to you, I think 
it impossible for any one to have excelled you in 
most of your parts. Nay, it is solemn truth, 
and I have heard many, and all great judges, 
express as much; and you will pardon me if I 
tell you, I think every time 1 have seen you 
lately you have constantly acquired some new 
excellence, like a snowball. You have deceived 


me in my estimation of perfection, and have out- 
done what I thought Inimitable.’ — ‘You are as 
little interested,* answered tho player, ‘ in what 1 
have said of other poets ; for d — ^n me if there 
are not many strokes, ay, whole scenes, in your 
last tragedy, which at least equal Shakspeare. 
There is a delicacy of sentiment, a dignity of 
expression in it, which I will own many of our 
gentlemen did not do adequate justice to. To 
confess tho truth, they are bad enough, and I 
pity an author who is present at the murder of 
his works.* — ‘ Nay, it is but seldom that it can 
happen,* returned the poet ; ‘the works of most 
modern authors, like dead-bom children, cannot 
be murdered. It is such wretched half-begotten, 
half-writ, lifeless, spiritless, low, grovelHug btiiff, 
that I almost pity the actor who is obliged to get 
it by heart, which must be almost as difficult to 
remember as words in a language you do not 
understand.* — ‘I am sure,* said the player, ‘if 
the sentences have little moaning when they are 
writ, when they are spoken they have less. X. 
know scarce one who ever lays an emphasis 
right, and much less adapts his action to his 
character. 1 have seen a tender lover in an 
attitude of fighting with his mistress, and a 
brave hero suing to his enemy with his sword 
in his hand. I don’t care to abuse ray profes- 
sion, but rot me if in my heart I am not inclined 
to the poet’s side.* — ‘ It is rather generous in you 
than just,* said tho poet; ‘and though I hate to 
speak ill of any person’s production, — nay, I 
never do it, nor will, — but yet, to do justice to the 
actors, what could Booth or Betterton have made 
of such horrible stuff as Fenton’s Mm^amne^ 
Frowd’s Philotast ’or Mallet’s Ruiydice; or those 
low, dirty, last-dying speeches, which a fellow 
in tho city of Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, what 
was his name, called tragedies?* — ‘Very well,’ 
says the player; ‘and pray what do you thiuk 
of such fellows as Quin and Delano, or that fa( i 
making puppy young Cibber, that ill-looked 
dog Macklin, or that saucy slut Mrs. Clive? 
What work would they make with your Shak- 
speares, Otways, and Lees? Dow would those 
harmonious linos of the last como from their 
tongues? — 

" No more ; for I disdain 
All pomp when thnu art by : far bo the noise 
Of kings and crowns from us, whoso f;entlo sonls 
Onr kinder fates have steer'd another way. 

Free as the forest birds we’ll pair tofccther, 
yritbout rememb'rlng who our iatheis were: 

Fly to the arbours, f^rots, and ilow'ry meads: 

There m soft inunnuis intei change onr sonls; 
Together drink the crystal of the stieam, 

Or taste tho yellow irult which antumn yields, 

And, when tho golden evening calls ns home, 

Wffig to our downy nests, and sleep till mom ** 

Or how would this disdain of Otway— 

“ Who’d be that foolish sordid thing called man ? ** * 

‘Hold! hold! hold!’ said the poet: ‘do repeat 
that tender speech in the third act of my plaj 
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which you made such a figure in.*—* I would 
williugly,* said the player, * but I have forgot it.’ 
— * Ay, you was not quite perfect enough in it 
when you played it^’ cries the poet, * or you 
would have had such an applause as was never 
given on the stage — an applause 1 was extremely 
concerned for your losing.’— * Sure,’ says the 
player, 4f 1 remember, that was hissed more 
than any passage in the whole play.’—* Ay, your 
speaking it was hissed,’ said ^e poet.— * My 
speaking it!’ sifid the player. — *I moan your 
not speaking it,’ said the poet * You was out, 
and then they hissed.’ — * They hissed, and then 
1 was out, if 1 remember,’ answered the player ; 

* and I must say this for myself, that the whole 
audience allowed 1 did your part justice; so 
don’t lay the damnation of your play to my 
account’—* I don’t knour what you moan by 
damnation,’ replied the poet — * ^ by, you know 
it was acted but one night,’ cried the player.— 

* No,’ said tho poet, * you and the wholo town 
were enemies; the pit were all my enemies, 
follows that would cut my throat, if tho fear of 
hanging did not roslrain them. AU tailors, sir„ 
all tailors.’ — * Why should the tailors bo so angry 
with you?’ cries the player. *I suppose you 
don’t employ so many in making your clothes.’ 
— * 1 admit your jest,’ answered tho poet ; ‘ but 
you remember the affair as well as myself ; you 
know thero was a party in the pit and upper 
gallery would not suffer it to bo given out again; 
though much, ay infinitely, the majority, all the 
boxes in particular, were desirous of it; nay, 
most of tho ladies swore they never would come 
to the^ouso till it was acted again. Indeed, 1 
must own their policy was good in not letting it 
be given out a second time : for the rascals knew 
if it had gone a second night it would have run 
fifty; for if ever thero was distress in a tragedy 
—I am not fond of my own performance; but if 
1 should tell you what tho best judges said of it 

hTor was it entirely owing to my enemies 

nr ithcr that it did not succeed on tho stage as 
well as it hath since among the polite readers ; 
for you can’t say it hud justice done it by the 
poi formers.’ — * 1 think,’ answered the player, *the 
performers did the distioss of it justice; for 1 
am sure we were in distress enough, who were 
pelted with oranges all the last act : we all ima- 
gined it would have been the last act of our 

liVOB.’ 

The poet, whose fury was now raised, had 
ju5t attempted to answer when they were inter- 
rupted, and an end put to their discourse, by an 
accident which, if the readc r is impatient to know, 
he must skip over the next chapter, which is a 
sort of counterpart to this, and contains some of 
the best and gravest matters in the whole book, 
being a discourse between Parson Abraham 
Ad aTna and Mr. Joseph Andrews. 


OHAPTEB XL 

Conltaining wkortaitiom of Parson Adam to 
his frwnd in afflktioni calculated for tks 
instruction and improvement of the reader. 

J osRPH no sooner came perfectly to himself, than, 
perceiving his mistress gone, he bewailed her 
loss with groans which would have pierced kny 
heart but those which are possess^ by some 
people, and are made of a certain composition, 
not unlike flint in its hardness and other pro- 
perties; for you may strike fire from them, 
which will dart through the eyes, bui^they 
never distil one drop of water the same way. 
His own, poor youth, was of a softer composi- 
tion ; and at those words, * 0 my dear Fanny I 
0 my love! shall 1 never see thee more?’ bis 
eyes overflowed with tears, which would have 
become anything but a hero. In a word, his 
despair was more easy to be conceived than 
n^Uted. 

Mr. Adams, after many groans^ sitting with 
his back to Joseph, began thus in a sorrowful 
tone: — *You cannot imagine, my good child, 
that I entirely blame these first agonies of your 
grief ; for, when misfortunes attack us by sur- 
priso, it must require infinitely more learning 
than you aie master of to resist them ; but it is 
the business of a man and a Christian to summon 
lieason as quickly as he can to his aid ; and she 
will presently teach him patience and submis- 
sion. Bo comforted, therefore, child ; I say be 
comforted. It is true you have lost tho prettiest, 
kindest, loveliest, sweetest young woman, one 
with whom you might have expected to have 
liud in happiuesB, virtue, and innocence; by 
whom you might have promised yourself many 
little darlings, who would have been the delight 
of your youth and the comfort of yonr age. 
You have not only lost her, but have reason to 
fear tho utmost violence which lusteand power 
can inflict upon her. Now, indeed, you may 
easily raise ideas of horror, which might drive 
you to despair.’ — *Oh, 1 shall run mad!’ erics 
Joseph. *Oh that 1 could but command my 
hands to tear my eyes out aud my flesh off!’ 
— ^Xf you would use them to such purposes, 1 
am glad you can’t,’ answered Adams. * I have 
stated your mibfortunes as strong os 1 possibly 
cm; but, on tho other side, you are to consider 
you are a Christian, that no accident happens to 
us without the divine permission, and that it is 
the duty of a man and a Christian to submit. 
Wo did not make ourselves ; but the same power 
which made us rules over us, and we are abbo- 
lutely at His disposal; Ho may do with us what 
Ho pleases, nor have we any right to complain. 
A second reason against our coiuplaiut is our 
ignorance ; for, as we know not future events, 
so neither can we tell to what purpose any acci- 
dent tends; and that which at first threatens us 
with evil may in the end produce our good. 1 
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diould Indeed hare said our Ignorauoe le two- 
Idd (but 1 have uot at present time to divide 
properly), for, as we know not to what purpose 
any event is ultimately directed, Bo neither can 
we affirm from what cause it originally sprung. 
You are a man, and consequently a sinner; and 
this may be a punishment to you for your sins : 
indeed, in this sense it may be esteemed as a 
good, ye^as the greatest good, wUoh satisfies 
the ange^of Heaven, and averts that wrath 
which cannot continue without our destruction. 
Thirdly, our impotency in relieving ourselves 
demonstrates the folly and absurdity of our 
complaiifts : for whom do we resist, or against 
whom do we complain, but a power from whose 
shafts no armour can guard us, no speed can 
fly ? — a power which leaves us no hope but in 
submission.* — * Oh, sir ! ’ cried J oseph, * all this is 
very true^ and very fine, and I could hear you 
all day if 1 was not so grieved at heart as now 
I am.* — ^ Would you take physic,' says Adams, 
‘ when you are well, and refuse it when you are 
sick ? Is uot comfort to bo administered to the 
afflicted, and not to those who rejoice or those 
who are at ease ? * — * Oh ! you have not spokf'n 
one Word of comfort to me yeti* returned 
Joseph. — ‘No!’ cries Adams; ‘what am I thou 
doing? what can I say to comfort you?’ — ‘0 
tell me,* cried Joseph, ‘ that Fauny will escape 
back to my arms, that they shall again enclose 
that lovely creature, with all her sweetness, all 
her untainted innocenco about her!* — ‘Why, 
perhaps you may,* cries Adams; ‘but I can’t 
promise you what’s to come. You must with 
perfect resignation wait the event: if she be 
restored to you again, it is your duty to bo 
thankful, and so it is if she bo not. Joseph, if 
you are wise, and tmly know your own interest, 
you will peaceably and quietly submit to all the 
diRpensations of Providence, being thoroughly 
assured that all the misfortunes, how great 
soever, wh'ch happen to the righteous, happen 
to them for their own good. Nay, it is not 
your interest only, but your duty, to abstain 
from immoderate giief; which if you indulge, 
you are not worthy the name of Christian.* lie 
spoke these last words with an accent a little 
severer than xisual ; upon which Joseph begged 
him not to be angry, saying he mistook him if 
he thought he denied it was his duty* for he had 
known that long ago. ‘ What signifies knowing 
your duty, if you do not perform it?* answered 
Adams. ‘ Your knowledge increases your guilt 
0 Joseph! 1 never thought you had this stub- 
bornness in your miud.’ — Joseph replied, he 
fancied be misunderstood him ; ‘ which I assure 
you,* says he, ‘you do, if you imagine I endea- 
vour to grieve ; upon my soul I don’t.* Adams 
rebuked him for swearing,* and then proceeded 
to eulargo on the folly of grief, telling him all 
the wise men and philosophers, even among the 
heathens, had written against it, quoting several 
IMtbsages from Seneca, and the Consolation, which, 


though it was not Cicero’s, was, he said, as 
good almost as any of his works ; and oonoluded 
aU by hinting that immoderate grief in this case 
might incense that power which alone could 
restore him his Fauny. This reason, or indeed 
rather the idea which it raisec^ of the restoration 
of his mistress, had more effect than all which 
the parson had said before, and for a moment 
abated bis agonies; but when his fears suffl- 
cieutly set before his eyes the danger that poor 
creature was in, his grief retuVned again with 
repeated violence, nor could Adams in the least 
assuage it; though it may be doubted in his 
behalf whether Socrates himself could have pre- 
vailed any better. 

They remained some time in silence, and 
groans and sighs issued from them both; at 
length Joseph burst out into the following 
soliloquy : — , 

‘ Yes, I will bear my sorrows like a man ; 

But I must also feel them as a man. 

I cannot but remember such things wer% 

And were most dear to me.' 

Adams asked him what stuff that was he re- 
peated. To which he answered, they were 
some lines he had gotten by heart out of a play. 
‘Ay, there is nothing but heathenism to be 
learned from plays,* replied ho. ‘ 1 never heard 
of any plays lit for a Christian to tead but Cato 
and the Comciow Lovers; and, I must own, in 
the latter there are some things almost solemn 
enough for a sermon,’ But we shall now leave 
them a little, and inquire after the subject of 
their conversation. 


CHAPTER XIL 

More adventures, which we hope will as muA 
please as surprise the reader. 

Neither the facetious dialogue which passed 
between the poet and the player, nor the grave 
and truly solemn discourse of Mr. Adams, will, 
we conceive, make the reader sufficient amends 
for the anxiety which be must have felt on tbe 
account of poor Fanny, whom wo left in so de- 
plorable a condition. Wo sball therefore now 
proceed to the relation of what happened to that 
beautiful and innocent virgin after she fell into 
the wicked hands of the captain. 

The man of war, having conveyed his ohi^rm*- 
ing prize out of the inn a little before day, made 
the utmost ezpodition^in his power toward«>*tho 
squiro’s house, where this dolicato creature wos 
to be offered up a sacrifice to the lust of a 
ravisher. He was not only deaf to all her bu- 
wailings and entreaties on the road, but accosted 
her cars with impurities which, having been 
never before accustomed to them, she, happily 
for herself, very little understood. At last he 
changed this note, and attempted to soothe and 
mollify hor, by sotting forth the splendour aud 
luxury which wruld be hor fortune with a man 
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who would have the inolination, and power too^ 
to give her whatever her utmost wishes could 
desire; and told her he doubted not but she 
would soon look kinder on him, as the instru- 
ment of her happiness, and despise that pitiful 
fellow whom her ignorance only could make her 
fond of. She answered, she knew not whom he 
meant; she never was fond of any pitiful fellow. 

Are you affronted, madam,' says he, *at my 
calling him so ? But what better can be said of 
one in a livery, notwithstanding your fondness 
for him She returned, that she did not under- 
stand him; that the man had been her fellow- 
servant, and she believed was as honest a crea- 
ture as any alive ; but as for fondness for men — 

* I warrant yo,' cries the captain, * wo shall find 
means to persuade you to be fond ; and I advise 
you to yield to gentle ones, for you may bo 
assured that it is not in your power, by any 
struggles whatever, to preserve your virginity 
two hours longer. It will be your interest to 
consent ; for this squire will be much kinder to 
you if ho enjoys you willingly than by force.* — 
At which words she began to call aloud for 
assistance (for it was now open day) ; but finding 
none, she lifted her eyes to heaven, and suppli- 
cated the divine a^ssistance to prosorre her in- 
nocence. The captain told her, if she perbisted 
in her vociferation, he would find a means of 
stopping her mouth. And now tho poor wretch, 
perceiving no hopes of succour, abandoned her- 
self to despair, and sighing out the name of 
Joseph 1 Joseph ! a river of tears ran down her 
lovely cheeks, and wet the handkerchief which 
ooveiedlicr bosom. A horseman now appeared 
in tho road, upon which the captain threatened 
her violently if she complained. However, the 
moment they approached each other, she begged 
him with the utmost earnestness to relieve a 
distressed creature who was in the hands of a 
ravishe|^. The follow stopped at these words, 
but tho captain assured him it was his wife, and 
that ho was carrying her home from her adulterer, 
which so satibfied the fellow, who was au old 
one (and perhaps a married one too), that he 
wibhed him a good journey, and rode on. He 
was no sooner passed than the captain abused 
her violently for breaking his commands, and 
threatened to gag her, when two more horsemen, 
armed with pistols, came into the road just be- 
fore^hem. She again solicited their assistance, 
and the captain told the same story as before. 
Upon which one said to the other, ‘That’s a 
charming wench, Jack; I wish 1 had been in 
tho fellow's place, whoever he is.' But the other, 
iustoad of answering him, cried out, ‘ Zounds, I 
know her!' and then, turning to her, said, 
‘Sure you are not Fanny Goodwill?'— ‘Indeed, 
indeed I am,' she cried. ‘ 0 John 1 1 know you 
now. Heaven hath sent you to my assistance, 
to deliver me from this wicked man, who is 
carrying me away for his vile purposes. Oh, for 
God's sake rescuo me fiom him !' A fierce dia- 


logue immediately ensued between the captain 
and these two men, who being both armed with 
pistols, and the chariot which they attended 
being now arrived, the captain saw both force 
and stratagem were vain, and endeavoured to 
make his escape, in which, however, he could 
not succeed. The gentleman who rode in tho 
chariot ordered it to stofs and with an air of 
anthorify examined into the ifi^its of cause ; 

of which being advertised by Fanif^ whoso 
credit was confirmed by the fellow who knew 
her, he ordered the captain, who was all bloody 
from his encounter at the inn, to be conveyed 
as a prisoner behind the chariot, and i%ry gai** 
lantly took Fanny into it ; fur, to say the truth, 
this gentleman (who was no other than the cele- 
brated Mr. Peter Pounce, and who preceded the 
Lady Booby only a few miles, by sotting out 
earlier in the morning) was a very gallant per- 
son, and loved a pretty girl better than anything , 
besides his own money or tho money of other 
people. 

The chariot now proceeded towards the inn, 
which, as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, 
and where it arrived at that very time while the 
poet and player wore disputing below stairs, and 
Adams and Joseph were dibcuursing back to 
back above; just at that period to which we 
brought them both in the two preceding chapters, 
the chariot atopped at the door, and in an in- 
stant Fanny, leaping from it, ran up to her 
Joseph. — 0 reader! conceive if thou canst the 
joy which fired the breasts of these lovers on 
this meeting; and if tby own heart doth not 
bympathetically assist thee in this conception, I 
pity thee sincerely from my own ; for let the 
ha^-heartod villain know this, that there is a 
pleasure in a tender sensation beyond any which 
he is capable of tasting. 

Peter, being informed by Fanny of the pre- 
sence of Adams, stopped to see him, and receive 
his homage ; for, as Peter was an h)g>ocrite, a 
sori of people whom Mr, Adams never saw 
through, the one paid that respect to his seem- 
tog goodness which the other believed to be 
paid to his riches; hence Mr. Adams was so 
much his favourite, that he once lent him four 
pounds thirteon shillings and sixpence to prevent 
his going to gaol, on no gpK)ater security than a 
bond and judgment, which probably be would 
have made no use of, though the money had not 
been (as it was) paid exactly at the time. 

It is not perhaps easy to describe the figure of 
Adams : he had risen in such a hmiy, that he 
had noitlier hreoebos, garters, nor stockings; 
nor bad he taken from his head a red spotted 
handkerchief, which by night bound his wig, 
turned inside out, around his head. Ho had on 
Lis tom cassock and his greatcoat ; but as tho 
remainder of his cassock hung down below his 
greatcoat, so did a small stripe of white, or rather 
whitish, linen, appear below that ; to which we 
may add the several colours which appeared on 
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where a long piee-bnmt beard eenred to 
* relele^ the liquor of the etono-pot, and that of a 
blMArar hue which distilled from the mop. This 
fgure, which Fanny had delivered from his cap- 
tivity, was no sooner spied by Peter than it dis- 
ordered the composed gravity of his musclos. 
However, he advised him immediately to make 
himself clean, nor would accept his homage in 
that pi(^e. ' 

The poet and player no sooner saw the cap- 
tain in captivity than they began to consider of 
their own safety, of which flight presented itself 
as the only means* They therefore both of them 
mounted the poet's horse, and made the most 
expeditious retreat in their power. 

The host, who well know Mr. Pounce and 
Lady Booby’s livery, was not a little sui'prised 
at this change of the scene; nor was his con- 
fusion much helped by his wife, who was now 
just risen, and, having heard from lilm the 
account of what had passed, comforted him with 
a decent number of fools and blockiioads ; asked 
him why he did not consult her, and told him | 
he would never leave following the nonsensical 
dictates of his own numskull till she and her 
family were ruined. 

Joseph, being informed of the captain’s arrival, 
and seeing his Fanny now in safety, quitted her 
a moment, and, running down stairs, went 
directly to him, and, stripping off his coat, 
challenged him to fight; but the captain re- 
fused, saying he did not understand boxing. 
He then grasped a cudgel in ono hand, and, 
catching the captain by the collar with tho 
other, gave him a most severe drubbing, and 
ended with telling him he had now had some 
revenge for what his dear Fanny had suffered. 

When Mr, I’ounce had a little regaled himself 
with some provision which he had in his chariot, 
and Mr. Adams had put on tho best appearance 
his clothes would allow him, Pounce ordered i 
the captaaa into his prescnco, for he said he was 
guilty of felony, and the next justice of peace 
should commit him; but tho servants (whose 
appetite for revenge is soon satisfied), being 
sufficiently contented with the drubbing which 
Joseph had inflicted on him, and which was 
indeed of no very moderate kind, had suffered 
him to go off, which he did, threatening a severe 
revenge against Joseph, which I have never 
beard he thought proper to take. 

The mistress of the house made her voluntary 
appearance before Mr. Pounce, and with a thou- 
sand curtsies told him. * she hoped his honour 
would pardon her husband, who was^a veisy 
nonsense man, for the sake of his poor family; 
that indeed, if he could be ruined alone, she 
should be very willing of it ; for because as why, 
hiB wordiip very well knew he deserved it: but 
she had three poor small children, who were not 
capable to get their own living; and if her hus-^ 
band was sent to gaol, they must all come to the 
parish ; for she was a poor weak woman, con- 


tinually a-breeding, and had no time to work 
for them. She therefore hoped his honour would 
take it into his worship’s consideTation, and for- 
give her husband this time; for she was sure 
ho never intended any harm to man, woman, 
or child; and if it was not for that blockhead 
of his own, the man in some things was well 
enough; for she had had three children by him 
in loss than three years, and was almost ready 
to cry out the fourth time. She would have 
proceeded in this manner much longer, had not 
Peter stopped her tongue, by telling her ho had 
nothing to say to her hnslwnd nor her neither. 
So, as Adams and the rest had assured her of 
forgiveness, she cried and curtsied out of the 
room. 

Mr. Pounce was desirous that Fanny should 
continue her journey with him in the chariot; 
but sbe absolutely refused, sa^ ing sho would rifle 
behind Joseph on a horse which one of Lady 
iiooby’s servants had equipped him with. But, 
alas ! when tho horse appeared, it was found to 
bo no other than that identical beast which Mr. 
Adams had left behind him at the inn, and which 
these honest fellous, who knew him, had re- 
deemed. Indeed, whatever horse they had pro- 
vided for Joseph, they would havo prevailed 
with him to mount none, no, not oven to ride 
before his beloved Fanny, till the parson was 
supplied ; much less would ho deprive his friend 
of the boast which belonged to him, and which 
he know the moment he saw, though Adams did 
not. However, when he was reminded of the 
affair, and told that they had brought t^e horse 
with them which he left behind, ho answered, 
* Bless me ! and so 1 did.’ 

Adams was very desirous that Joseph and 
Fanny should mount this horse, and declared 
ho could very easily wfdk home. * If I walked 
alone,’ says he, *1 would wager a shilling that 
the pedOstnau outstripped the equostriar travel- 
lers ; but, as 1 intend to take tlte company of a 
pipe, peradventure I may be an hour later.’ One 
of the servants whispered Josejih to take him 
at his M'ord, and suffer the old jjut to walk if 
ho would. This proposal was answered with an 
angry look and a peremptory refusal by Joseph, 
who, catching Fanny up in his arms, averred he 
would rather carry her liome in that manner, 
than take away Mr. Adams's horse and permit 
him to walk on foot. c 

Perhaps, ;;[eader, thou bast seen a contest, be- 
tween two gentlemen, or two ladies, quickly 
decided, though they have both asserted they 
would not eat such a nice morsel, and each in- 
sisted on the other’s accepting it; hut in rdality 
both were very desirous to swallow it them- 
selves. Do not therefore conclude hence that 
this dispute would have come to a speedy de- 
cision : for here both parties were heartily in 
earnest, and it is very probable they would have 
remained In the inn-yard to this day, bad not 
the good Peter Pounce put a stop to it; for. 
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findiDg he had no longer hopes of satisfying his am content, and envy no man: 1 have a little^ 
old appetite with Fanny, and being desirous of Mr. Adams, with which 1 do as much good as 
having some one to whom he might communfr I can.*-^ Adams answered, that riches without 
cate his grandeur, he told the parson he would charity were nothing worth ; for that they were 
convey him home in his chariot. This favour a blessing only to him who made them a bless- 
was by Adams, with many bows and acknow- ing to others.— ^You and 1,’ said Peter, *have 
ledgments, accepted, though he afterwards said, different notions of charity. I own, ^ it is 
he ascended the chariot rather that he might generally used, 1 do not like the word, nor do 1 
not offend than from any desire of riding in it, think it becomes one of us gentlemen t it is a 
for that in his heart he preferred the pedestrian mean, parson-like quality; though I v^uld not 
even to the vehicular expedition. All matters infer many parsons have it neither.' — * Sir,* sa id 
being now settled, the chariot, in which rode Adams, 'my definition of charity is, a generous 
Adams and Pounce, moved forwards; and disposition to relieve the distressed. There is 
Joseph having borrowed a pillion from the something in that definition,’ answered^ Peter, 
host, Fanny had just seated herself thereon, and 'which 1 like well e^pugh; it is, as you say, a 
had laid hold of the girdle which her lover disposition, and does not so much consist in the 
wore for that purpose, when tho wise boast, act as in 1 he disposition to do it. But, alas I Mr. 
who concluded that one at a time was sufilcieut, Adams, who are meant by the distressed? Be- 
th^t two to ono were odds, etc., di'^covered much lieve me, the distresses of mankind are mostly 
uneasiness at his double load, and began to con- imaginary, and it would be rather folly than 
sidor his hinder as his fore legs, moving the goodness to relieve them.' — 'Sure, sir,' replied 
direct contrary way to that which is called for* Adams, 'hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness, 
wards. Nor could Joseph, with all his horse- and other distresses which attend the poor, can 
manship, persuade him to a<lvancG ; but, without never bo said to be imaginary evils.’ — ' How can 
having any regard to the lovely xmrt of the any man complain of hunger,’ said Peter, 'in a 
lovely girl which was on his back, he used such country where such excellent salads are to be 
agitations, that, had not one of tho men come gathered in almost every field? or of thirst, 
immediately to her assistance, she had, in plain where every river and stream produces such 
English, tumbled backwards on tho ground, delicious potations? And as for cold and naked- 
Tbis incouvouionce was presently remedied by ness, they ore evils introduced by luxury and 
an exchange of horses ; and then Fanny being custom. A man naturally wants olothos no 
again placed on her pillion, on a bettor-natured mure than a horse or any other animal; and 
and somewhat better -fed beast, the parson’s there aro whole nations who go without them* 
horse, finding he had no longer odds to contend But these are things, perhaps, which you, who do 
with, agreed to march; and tho whole pieces- not know the world ’— 'You will pardon me, 
bion set forwards for Booby Hall, whoie they sir,’ returned Adams ; ' 1 have read of the Gym- 
arrived in a few hours without anything re- nos tpoists.’ — 'A plague of your Jehosaphats! ' 
markable happening on tho road, unless it was cried Peter; 'the greatest fault in our consti- 
a curious dialogue between the parson and the tuiion is the provision mado for tho poor, except 
steward : which, to use the language of a late that perhaps made for some othEi's. Sir, 1 have 
apologist, a pattern to all biographers, * waits for not an estate which doth not contribute almost 
tho readhr in tho next chapter.’ as much again to the poor as to the jand-tax ; 

and 1 do assure you I expect to come myself to 
the parish in the end.' To which Adams giving 
GHAPTEH XIII. a dissenting smile, Peter thus proceeded: — 'I 

^ , , . , , , fancy, Mr. Adams, you ai-e ono of those who 

A dialogue whuh p^cd between Mr. I ^ ^onoy; for there are 

Abraham Adams and Mr. Peter Pounce^ m^ny who, 1 fancy, believe that not only my 
*^**f^* reading than all the works of poe^ets, but my whole clothes, are lined with 
Colley Ctbber and many others. bank-bills. But I assure you you are all mis- 

Thb chariot had not proceeded far before Mr. f«ikeu; 1 am not the man the world esteems me. 
AdaAs observed it was a very fine day. 'Ay, If 1 can hold my head above water, it is all I j 
and a Very fine country too,’ answered Pounce. — can. 1 have injured myself by purchasing. I 
should think so more,’ returned Adams, *if 1 have been too liberal of my money. Indeed, 1 
had not lately travelled over the Downs, which tear my heir will find my affairs in a worse | 
1 take to exceed this and all other prospects in situation than they are reputed to be. Ah! he 
the universe.’— 'A fig for prospects !’ answered will have reason to wish 1 had laved money 
Pounce; 'one acre here is worth ten there; and more and laud less. Pra^, my good neighbour, 
for my own part, 1 have no delight in the pro- whore should I have that quantity of riches the 
spect of any land but my own.’ — 'Sir,’ said world is so liberal to bestow on mo? Where 
Adams, 'you can indulge yourself with many could 1 possibly, without 1 had stole it, acquire 
fine prospects of that kind.’— 'I thank God 1 such a treasure?'— 'Why, truly,’ says Adame, 
have a little,' replied the other, 'with which 1 '1 have been always of your opinion; 1 hare 
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'Vf^d^red as well as yonrseif with what conil-' 
dentie they could report such things of you, 
which have to me appeared as mere impossibili- 
ties ; for you know, sir, and I have often heard 
you say it, that your wealth is of your own 
acquisition; and can it be credible that in your 
short time you should have amassed such a heap 
of treasure as these people will have you worth? 
Indee^^^ad you inherited an estate like Sir 
Thoma?%ooby, which had descended in your 
family for nutny generations, they might have 
had a colour for their assertions.* — * Why, what 
do they say I am worth?* cries Peter with a 
malicioCs sneer. — *Sir,’ answered Adams, 
have heard some aver you are not worth less 
than twenty thousand pounds.' At which Peter 
‘ frowned. *Nay, sir,* said Adams, ^you ask me 
only the opinion of others; for my own part, I 
have always denied it, nor did I ever believe 
you could possibly bo worth half that sum.* — 
* However, Mr. Adams,* said he, squeezing him 
by the hand, * I would not sell them all 1 am 
worth for double that sum ; and as to what you 
believe, or they believe, 1 care not a fig, no, not 
a fart, 1 am not poor because you think me so, 
nor because you attempt to undervalue me in 


the country. 1 know the envy of mankind very 
well ; but I thank Heaven 1 am above them. It 
is true, my wealth is of my own acquisition. 1 
have not an estate, like Sir Thomas Booby, that 
has descended in my family through many 
generations; bnt I know heirs of such estates 
who are forced to travel about the country like 
some people in tom cassocks, and might be glad 
to accept of a pitiful curacy for what I know. 
Yes, sir, as shabby fellows as yoUrself. whom no 
man of my figure, without that vice of good- 
nature about him, would suffer to ride in a 
chariot with him.* — ‘Sir,* said Adams, ‘I value 
not your chariot of a rush ; and if 1 had known 
you had intended to affront roe, 1 would have 
walked to the world's end on foot ere I would 
have accepted a place in it. However, sir, 1 will 
soon rid you of that inconvenience.’ And, so 
saying, be opened the chariot door, without 
calling to the coachman, and leaped out into 
the highway, forgetting to take his hat along 
with him; which, however, Mr. Pounce threw 
after him with great violence. Joseph and 
Fanny stopped to bear him company the rest 
of the way, which was nut above a mile. 


BOOK IV. 


OEAFTER I. 

JAe mrivol qf Lady Boohy and the rest at 
Booby EqU. 

The coach and six, in which Lady Booby rode, 
overtook the other travellers as they entered 
the parish. She no sooner saw Joseph than her 
cheeks glowed with red, and immediately after 
became as totally pale. She had in her surprise 
almost stepped her coach; but recollected her- 
self timely enough to prevent it. She entered 
the parish amidst the ringing of hells and the 
acclamations of the poor, who were rejoiced to 
see their patroness returned after so long an 
absence, during which time all her rents had 
been drafted to London, without a shilling being 
spent among, them, Vrhich tmided not a little to 
their utter impoverishing; for if the court would 
be severely missed in such a city as London, 
how much more must the absence of a person of 
great foriune be felt in a little country village, 
for whose inhabitants such a family fin(Js k con- 
ftuit employment and supply; and with the 
offals of whose table the infirm, aged, and ixffaut 
poor ^ abundantly fed, with a generosity which 
botS smroe a visible effect on their benefactors’ 
pocketel 

But U their Interest inspired so public a joy 
into every eouniienance, how much more forcibly 
did the effection which they bore Parson Adams 
operate upon all who beheld his return I They 


fiocked about him like dutiful children round an 
indulgent parent, and vied with each other in 
demonstratiouB of duty and love. The parson 
on his side shook every one by the hand, inquired 
heartily after the healths of all that were absent, 
of their children and relations; and expressed 
a satisfaction in his face which nothing but 
benevolence, made happy by its objects, could 
infuse. 

Nor did Joseph and Fanny want a hearty 
welcome from all who saw them. In short, Uo 
three persons could be more kindly received, as, 
indeed, none ever more deserved to be universally 
beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to 
his house, where he insisted on their partaking 
whatever his wife, whom, with his children, he 
found in health and joy, could provide: where 
we shall leave them enjoying perfect happiness 
over a homely meal, to view scenes of greater 
splendour, but infinitely less bliss. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtless 
suspect, by this second appearance of Lady 
Booby on the stagey that all was not ended by 
the dismission of Joseph; and, to be honest 
with them, they are ii; the right : the arrow had 
pierced deeper than alie imagined ; nor was the 
wound so easily to be cured. The removal of 
the object soon cooled her rage, but it had a 
different effect cm hw love; that departed with 
his person, but this remained lurking in 
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mind with his image. Bestless Interrupted 
blumbers, and confused horrible |r dreams, were 
her portion the first night. In the morning^ 
fancy painted her a more delicious scene, but 
to delude, not delight her; for, before she could 
reach the promised happiness, it vanished, and 
left her to curse, not bless, the vision. 

She started from her sleepy her imagination 
being all on fire with the phantom, when, her 
eyes accidentally glancing towards the spot where 
yesterday the real Joseph had stood, that little 
circumstance raised his idea in the liveliest 
colours in her memory. Each look, each word, 
each gesture rubhed back on her mind with 
charms which all his coldness could not abate. 
Nay, she imputed that to his youth, his folly, his 
awe, his religion, to everything but what would 
instantly have produced contempt, want of 
passion for the sox, or that which would have 
roused her hatred, want of liking to her. 

Iteflection then harried her further, and told 
her she must see this beautiful youth no more ; j 
nay, suggested to her that she herself had dis- 
mibbed him for no other fault than probably that 
of too violent an awe and respect for herself; 
and which she ought rather to have esteemed a 
merit, the effects of which were besides so easily 
and surely to have been removed. She then 
blamed, she cursed tlvi hasty rashness of her 
temper; her fury was vented all on herself, and 
Joseph appealed innocent in her eyes. Her 
pasbion at length grew so violent, that it forced 
her on seeking relief, and now she thought of 
recalling him: but pride forbade that; pride, 
which soon drove all bofter passions from her 
soul, and represented to her the meanness of him 
she was fond of. That thought soon began to 
obscure his beauties; contempt succeeded next, 
and then disdain, which presently introduced her 
hatred of the creature who had given her so much 
uneasiness. Those enemies of Joseph had no 
sooner 'taken possession of her mind, than they 
insinuated to her a thousand things in his di^ 
favoui>— everything but dislike of her person: a 
thought which, as it would have been intolerable 
to bear, she chocked the moment it endeavoured 
to arise. Bovenge came now to her assistance; 
and sh^ considered her dismission of him, 
btripped, and without a oharaoter, with the 
utmobt pleasure. She rioted in the several kinds 
of misery which her imagination suggested to her 
m{g& be his fate ; and, with a smile composed of 
anger, mirth, and scorn, viewed him in the rags 
in which her fancy had dressed him. 

Mrs. Slipriop, being summoned, attended her 
mistress, who had now injier own opinion totally 
subdued this passion, whilst she was dressing, 
she asked if that fellow bad been turned away, 
according to her orders. Slipslop answered, she 
bad told her ladyship so (as indeed she had).^ 
*And how did he behave?’ replied the lady. 
— madam,* cries Slipelom *in such a 
manner that infected everybody who saw him. 


The poor lad had but little wages to receive, 
for he constantly allowed his father and mother 
half his inoome; so that, when your ladyships 
livery was stripped off, he had not wherewith 
to buy a coat, and must have gone naked if oue 
of the footmen had not Inoommodatod him with 
one ; and whilst ho wies standing in his shirt 
(an^ to say the truth, he was an amorous figure), 
being told your ladyship would not g^ him a 
character, be sighed, and said he had doSnothing 
willingly to offend ; that, for his part, be should 
always give your ladyship a good oharaoter 
wherever he went ; and he prayed Qod to bless 
you, for you was the boat of ladies, though his 
enemies had set you against him. 1 wish you 
had not turned him away ; fur 1 believe you 
have not a faithfnllcr servant in the house.*--* 
*How came yon then,* replied the lady, *to 
advise Aie to turn him away?’ — *1, ma^ml* 
said Slipslop; am sure you will do me the 
justice to say, 1 did all in my power to prevent 
it ; but 1 saw your ladyship was angry, and it 
18 not tho business of us upper servants to inter- 
fere on these occasions.’ — ^And was it not >ou, 
audacious wretch!’ cried the lady, 'who made 
mo angry? Was it not your tittle-tattle, in 
which I believe you belied tho poor follow, 
which inccii&ed me against him ? He may thank 
yon for all that hath happened; and so may I 
for the loss of a good servant, and one who 
probably had more merit than all of you. Poor 
fellow 1 1 am charmed with his goodness to his 
parents. Why did not you tell me of that, but 
suffer me to dismiss so good a creature without 
a character? 1 see the reason of your whole 
behaviour now as well as your complaint; you 
WHS jtalous of tho wenches.’— ‘I jealous I ’ said 
Slipslop; 'I assure you, 1 look upon myself as 
his betters; I am not meat for a footman, I 
hope.’ Those words threw the lady into a 
violent passion, and she sent Slipslop from her 
presence, who departed, tossing he% nose, 'and 
crying, 'Marry come up! there are some people 
more jealous than 1, 1 believe.’ Her lady affected 
not to hear tliese words, though in reality she 
did, and understood them too. Now ensued a 
second conflict, so liko the former, that it might 
savour of repetition to relate it minutely. It 
may suffice to say that Lady Booby found good 
reason to doubt whether she bad so absolutely 
conquered her passion as she had flattered her- 
self; and in order to accomplish it quite, took 
a resolution, more common than wise, to retire 
immediately into the country. The re^er hath 
long ago seen the arrival of Mrs. Slipslop^ whom 
so pertnesB could make her mistress resolve to 
part with; lately, that of Mr. Poui;oe^ her fore* 
runners; and, lastly, that of the lady herself. 

The morning after her arrival being Su^y« 
she went to oburoh, to the great surprise df 
everybody, whd wondered to see her ladysh^ 
being no very constant obnroh-womaii, there |K» 
suddenly upon her journey. Joseph WM 1tt»* 
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wise there; and 1 have heard it was remarked 
that she fixed her eyes on him much more than 
on the parson ; bnt this 1 believe to be only a 
malioioiis rumour. When tbfe prayers were ended, 
Mr. Adams stood up, and with a loud voice 
pronoonoed, publlfih the banns of marriage 
between Joseph Andrews and Frances Goodwill, 
both of this parish,’ etc. Whether this had any 
effect ,o^Lady Booby or no, who was then in 
her pew, hich the congregation could not see 
into, I could never discover; but certain it is, 
that in about a quarter of an hour she stood up, 
and diinoted her eyes to that part of the church 
where th^ women sat, and persisted in looking 
that way daring the remainder of the sermon in 
so scrutinizing a manner, and with so angry a 
eountenance, that most of the women were 
afraid she was offended at them. The moment 
she returned home she sent for Slipslop hito her 
chamber, and told her she wondered what that 
impudent fellow Joseph did in that parish? 
Upon which Slipslop gave her an account of her 
meeting Adams with him on the road, and like- 
wise the adventure with Fanny. At the relation 
of which the lady often changed her countenance ; 
and when she had heard all, she ordered Mr. 
Adams into her presence, to whom she behaved 
as the reader will see in the' next chapter. 


CHAPTER IL 

Duilogue between Mr, Abraham Adame and 
Lady Booby. 

Mb. Adams was not far off, for he was drinking 
her ladyship’s health below in a cup of her ale. 
He no sooner came before her than she began in 
the following manner: — *1 wonder, sir, after the 
many great obligations you have had to this 
family ’ (with all which the reader hath in the 
course of this history been minutely acquainted), 
‘ thatTyott v^ll ungratefully show any respect to a 
fellow who hath been turned out of it for his 
misdeeds. Nor doth it, I can tell you, sir, 
become a man of your character, to run about 
the countiy with an idle fellow and wench. 
Indeed, as for the girl, 1 know no harm of her. 
Slipslop tells me she was formerly bred up in my 
house, and behaved as she ought, till she hankered 
after this fellow, and he spdled her. Nay, she 
may still perhaps do very well, if he will let 
her alone. You are therefore doing a monstrous 
thing in endeavouring to procure a match between 
vnese two people, which will be the ruin of them 
both.’— * Madam,’ says Adams, ‘if your ladyship 
will but bear me speak, I protest I never heard 
any harm of Mr. Joseph Andrews; if I had, I 
should have corrected him for it; for 1 never 
have^ nor will, encourage the faults of those 
unAer my cure. As for the young woman, I 
asRue your ladyship 1 have as good an opinion 
of her as your ladyship yourself or any other can 
have. She is the sweetest-tempered, honestest^ 


wmrihiest young creature; indeed, as to her 
beauty, I do nqt commend her on that account, 
though all men allow she is the handsomest 
woman, gentle or simple, that ever appeared in 
the parish.*— * You are very impertinent,’ says 
she, ‘to talk such fulsome stuff to me; It is 
mighty becoming truly in a clergyman to trouble 
himself about handsome women, and you are a 
delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. A man who 
hath lived all his life in such a parish os this 
is a rare judge of beauty I • Ridiculous! beauty 
indeed! a country wench a beauty! I shall be 
sick whenever I hear beauty mentioned again* 
And so this wench is to stock the parish with 
beauties, I hope ! But, sir, our poor is numerous 
enough already; I will have no more vagabonds 
settled here.’<— ‘ Madam,’ says Adams, ‘ your lady- 
ship is offended with me, I protest, without any 
reason. This couple were desirous to consum- 
mate long ago, and I dissuaded them from it ; 
nay, I may venture to say, I believe I was the 
sole cause of their delaying it.’ — ‘ Well,’ says she, 
‘and you did very wisely and honestly too, not- 
withstanding she is tho greatest beauty in the 
parish.’ — ‘And now, madam,* continued he, ‘£ 
only perform my office to Mr. Joseph.’ — * Pray, 
don’t mister such fellows to me,’ cries the lady. — 
‘ He,’ said the parson, ‘ with the consent of Fanny, 
before my face put in the banns.’— ‘Yes,* answered 
the lady, ‘I suppose the slut is forward enough; 
Slipslop tells me how her head runs upon fellows : 
that is ono of her beauties, I suppose. But if they 
have put in the bivnns, I desire you will publish 
them no more without my orders.' — ‘Madam,' 
cries Adams, ‘ if any ono puts in sufficient caution, 
and assigns a proper reason against them, I am 
willing to surcease.’ — * 1 toll you a reason,’ says 
she: ‘he is a vagabond, and he shall not settle 
here, and bring a nest of beggars into the parish ; 
it will make us but little amends that they will 
be beauties.’ — ‘Madam,’ answered Adams, ‘with 
tho umost submission to your ladyship, i have 
been informed by lawyer Scout that any person 
who serves a yeaj gains a settlement in the parish 
where- he serves.’— ‘ Lawyer Scout,* replied the 
lady, ‘is an impudent coxcomb: I will have no 
lawyer Scout interfere with me. I repeat to you 
again, 1 will have no more encumbrances brought 
on ns: so I desire you will proceed no further.’- 
‘ Madam,* returned Adams, ‘1 would obey your 
ladyship in everything that is lawful; but surely 
the parties being poor is no reason against tfieir 
marrying. God forbid there should be any such 
law! The poor have little share enough of this 
world already; it would be barbarous Indeed to 
deny them the common privileges and innocent 
enjoyments which naturo indulges to the animal 
creation.’— ‘Since you understand yourself no 
better,’ cries the lady, ‘ nor the respect due from 
such as you to a woman of my distinetion, than 
to i^sont my ears by such loose discourse, I shall 
mention but one short word: it is my orders to 
you that you publish these b^ms no more ; and If 
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you dan, I will recommend it to your master, the I habitant; and if he la not an inhabitant, he is 


doctor, to discard you from his service. I will, 
sir, notwithstanding your poor family ; and then 
you and the greatest beauty in the parish may go 
and beg together.— * Madam,’ answered Adams, 
* 1 know not what your ladyship means by the 
terms master and service. 1 am in the service 
of a Master who will never discard me for doing 
my duty; and if the doctor (for indeed 1 have 
never been able to pay for a licence) thinks 
proper to turn me from my enre, God *^1 pro- 
vide me, I hope, another. At least, my family 
as well as myself have hands; and He will 
prosper, I doubt not, our endeavours to get our 
bread honestly with them. Whilst my conscience 
is pure, 1 shall never fear what man can do unto 
me.— condemn my humility,’ said the lady, 
*for demeaning myself to converse with you so 
long. I shall take other measures ; for 1 see yon 
are a confederate with them. But the sooner yon 
leave me the better; and I shall give orders that 
my doors may no longer be open to you. 1 will 
suffer no parsons who run about the country with 
beauties to be entertained here. — * Madam,* said 
Adams, shall enter into no persons* doors 
against their will : but I am assured, when you 
have inquired further into this matter, you will 
applaud, not blame, my proceeding; and so I 
humbly take my leave : * which he di«l with many 
bows, or at least many attempts at a bow. 


GHAFTEB IIL 

What pasied hetween the lady and Utwytr Scant. 

In the afternoon the lady sent for Mr. Scout, 
whom she attacked most violently for inter- 
meddling with her servants, which ho denied, 
and indeed with truth, for he had only asserted 
accidentally, and perhaps rightly, that a year's 
service gained a settlement; and so far he 
owned die might have formerly informed the 
pkrson,'aud believed it was law. *1 am resolved,’ 
said the lady, * to have no discarded servants of 
mine settled here; and so, if this be your law, I 
shall send to another lawyer.— Scout said, ‘If 
she sent to a hundred lawyers, not one or all of 
them could alter the law. The utmost that was 
in the power of a lawyer was to prevent the law 
taking effect ; and that he himself could do for 
her ladyship as well as any other; and I believe,’ 
says ^ he, ‘madam, your ladyship, not being 
conversant in these matters, hath mistaken a 
difference ; for 1 asserted only that a man who 
served a year was settled. Now there is a 
material difference between being settled in law 
and settled in fact; and as 1 affirmed generally he 
was settled, and law is preferable to fact, my setr 
tlement must be understood in law and not in fact. 
And suppose, madam, we admit he was settied 
in law, what use will they make of it? bow doth 
that relate to fact? He is not settled in fact; 
and il he be not settled in foot, he is not on in- 


not of this paridi; and then undoubtedly he 
ought not to be published here.. For Mr. Adams 
hath told me your ladyship’s pleasure^ and the 
reason, which is a very good one^ to prerent 
burdening us with the foori ^ ^ many 

already, and 1 think waought to have an Act to 
hang or transport half of them. If we can prove 
in evidence that be is not settled in fact, it is 
another matter. What I said to Mr. AiCms was 
on a supposition that he was settled in feet; and 
indeed, If that was the case, I should doubt *-^ 
‘ Don’t tell me your facts and your ifs,* said tha 
lady; ‘1 don’t understand your gibbexj^h; you 
take too much upon you, and are very impeUf 
tinent, in pretending to diraot in this parish; and 
you shall be taught better, I assure you, you 
shalL But as to the wenc^ I am resolved she 
shall not settle here; I will not suffer such 
beauties as these to produce children for us to 
keep.’— ‘ Beauties, indeed I Your ladyship is 
pleased to be merry,* answered Soout.— *Mr. 
Adams described her so to me,’ said the lady. 
‘ Pray, what sort of dowdy is it, Mr. Scout ? — 
‘ The ugliest creature almost I ever beheld ; a 
poor dirty drab; your ladyship never saw such 
a’wretch.’— ‘ Well, but dear Mr. Scout, let hei 
be what she will, these ugly women will bring 
children, you know; so that we must prevent 
the manriage.’ — ‘ True, madam,’ replied Scout, 
‘for the subsequent marriage co-operating with 
the law will cany law into fact. When a man is 
married he is settled in fact, and then he is not 
removeable. 1 will (aee Mr. Adams, and 1 make 
no doubt of prevailing with him. His only ob- 
jection is, doubtless, that he snail lose his fee; 
but that being once made easy, as it shall be, 1 
am u>niident no furtlior objection will remain. 
No, no, it is impossible ; but your ladyship can't 
discommend his unwillingness to depart from his 
fee. Every man ought to have a proper value 
for his fee. As to the matter in question, if your 
ladyship pleases to employ me in it, 1 1 A 1 I venture 
to promise you success. The laws of this land 
are not so vulgar to permit a mean fellow to 
contend with one of your ladyship’s fortune. 
We have one sure card, which is, to carry him 
before Justice Frolick, who, upon hearing your 
ladyship’s name, will commit him without any 
further questions. As for the dirty slut, we shall 
have nothing to do with her; for if we get rid 
of the fellow, the ugly jade will’— ‘ Take what 
measures you please, good Mr. Scout^’ answered 
the lady: ‘ but 1 wish you oould rid the parish 
of both ; for Slipslop tells me such stories of this 
wench, that 1 abhor the thoughts of her; and 
though you say she is such an ugly slut, yet you 
know, dear Mr. Scout, these forward creatures, 
who run after men, will always find some as 
forward as themselves ; so that, to prevent Gxe 
increase of beggars, we must get rid of heri*-^ 

‘ Your ladyship is very much in the right,’ au^ 
sweredSoont; ‘but I am afraid the law is a littts 
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deficient in giving us any suoli power of preven- 
tion; howevert the justice will stretch it as far 
aalie is able, to oblige your ladyship. To say 
truth, it is a great blessing to the country that 
he is in the commission, for be hath tslcen seve- 
ral poor ofi our hands that the law would never 
lay hold on. I know some justices who think 
as much of committing a man to Bridewell as 
his lordship at *size would of hanging him; but 
it would^io a man good to see his worship, our 
justice, commit a fellow to Bridewell, he takes 
so much pleasure in it ; and when once we ha* urn 
there, we seldom hear any more o* um. He's 
either sHrved or eat up by vermin in a month’s 
time.* Here the arrival of a visitor put an end 
to the conversation ; and Mr. Scout, having un- 
dertaken the cause and promised it success, 
departed. 

This Scout was one of those fellows who, with- 
out any knowledge of the law, or being bred to 
it, take upon them, in defiance of an Act of Tar- 
liament, to aet as lawyers in the country, and 
are called so. They are the pests of society, and 
a scandal to a profession to which, indeed, they 
do not belong, and which owes to such kind of 
rascalllous the ill-will which weak persons bear 
towards it. With this fellow, to whom a little 
before she would not have condescended to have 
spoken, did a certain passion for Joseph, and the 
jealousy and the disdain of poor innocent Fanny, 
betray the Lady Booby into a familiar discourse, 

* in which she inadvertently confirmed many hints 
with which Slipslop, wliobe gallant he was, had 
pre-acquainted him ; and whence he had taken 
an opportunity to assert those severe falsehoods 
of little Fanny which possibly the reader might 
not have been well able to account for if we 
had not thought proper to give him this infor- 
mation. 

CHAPTER IV, 

A tihori Snaptei\ but vei'y full of matter i parti- 
oularly the ariivcU of Mr, Booby and hU 
lady. 

All that night and the next day the Lady 
Booby passed with the utmost anxiety; her 
mind was distracted and her soul tossed up and 
down by many turbulent and opposite passions. 
She loved, hated, pitied, scorned, admired, de- 
spised the same person by fits, which changed 
in a very short interval. On Tuesday morning, 
which happened to be a holiday, she went to 
church, where, to her surprise, Mr. Adams pub- 
lished the banns again with as audible a voice as 
before. It was lucky for her that, as there was 
BO sermon, she had an immediate opportunity of 
letuming hopie to vent her rage, which she could 
not have concealed from the congregation five 
; indeed, it was not then very numerous, 
the aesembly consisting of no more than Adams, 
his dlerfc, 1^ wife, the lady, and one of her 
servants. At her return she met Slipslop, who 


accosted her in these words: — *0 meam, what 
doth your ladyship think? To be sure, lawyer 
Scout hath carried Joseph and Fanny both before 
the justice. All the parish are in tears, and say 
they will certainly be hanged ; for nobody knows 
what it is for.* — ^1 suppose they deserve it,* says 
the lady. Why dost thou mention such wretches 
to me ? * — * 0 dear madam ! * answered Slipslop, 
^is it not a pity such a graceless young man 
should die a virulent death ? 1 hope the judge 
will take commensuration on his youth. As for 
Fanny, I don't think it signifies much what be- 
comes of her ; and if poor Joseph bath done any- 
thing, I could venture to swear she traduced him 
to it : few men ever come to fragrant punishment 
but by those nasty creatures, which are a scandal 
to our sect.* The lady was no more pleased at 
this news, after a moment*s reflection, than Slip- 
slop herself ; for though she wished Fanny far 
enough, she did not desire the lomoVal of Joseph, 
especially with her. She was puzzled how to 
act or what to say on this occasion, when a coach 
and six drove inio the court, and a servant 
acquainted her with the arrival of her nephew 
Booby and his lady. She ordered them to be 
conducted into a drawiug-room, whither she 
presently repaired, having composed her coun- 
tenance as well as she could, and being a little 
satisfied that the wedding would by those means 
be at least interrupted, and that she should have 
an opportunity to execute any resolution she 
might take, for which she saw herself provided 
with an excellent instrutnont in Scout 
The Lady Booby a])2)rehondod her servant 
had made a mistake when be mentioned Mr. 
Booby*B lady, for she had never heard of his 
marriage ; but how gicat was her surprise when, 
at her entering the room, her nephew presented 
his wife to her, saying, * Madam, this is that 
charming Pamela, of whom I am convinced you 
have heal'd so much.* The lady receiv^a her 
with more civility than he expected -7- luaeed, 
with the utmost ; for she was perfectly polite, 
nor had any vice inconsistent with good-breed- 
ing. They passed some little time in ordinary 
discourse, when a servant come and whispered 
Mr. Booby, who presently told the ladies he must 
desert them a little on some business of con- 
sequence; and as tlieir discourse during his 
absence would afford little improvement or 
entertainment to the reader, we will leave them 
for a while to attend Mr. Booby. 

CHAPTER V. 

Contaimng justice business; curioiss precedents of 
dspo^io/ns^ and other matters necessary to be 
pei'used by aU justices qf the peace and their 
* elerkt. 

The young squire and his lady were no soonei 
alighted from their coach than the servants began 
to inquire after Mr. Joseph, from whom they said 
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their lady had not heard a -word, to her great 
surprise, since he had left Lady Booby's. Upon 
this they were Instantly informed of what had 
lately happened, with which they hastily ac- 
quainted their master, who took an immediate 
resolution to go himself, and endeavour to restore 
his Pamela her brother, before she even knew 
she bad lost him. 

The justice before whom the criminals were 
carried, and who lived within a short mile of the 
lady’s house, was luckily Mr. Booby’s acquaint- 
anoe, by his having an estate in his neighbour- 
hood. Ordering, therefore, his horses to his 
coach, he sot out for the judgment-seat, and 
arrived when the jubtico had almost finibhed his 
business. He was conducted into a hall, where 
he was acquainted that his worship would wait 
on him in a moment; for he had only a man 
and a woman to commit to Bridewell first. As 
he was now convinced be had not a minute to 
lose, he iusisted on the servant’s intiodudug him 
directly into the loom where the ju&tico was 
then oxocuting his ofiico, as ho called it. Being 
brought thither, and the first compliments being 
passed between the squire and his worship, the 
former abked the latter what crime thobe two 
young people had been guilty of. great 

crime,’ answered the jubtice; ‘ I have only ordered 
them to Bridewell for a month.* — ‘But what is 
thoir crime?’ repeated the squire. — ‘Larceny, 
an’t please your honour,* said Scout. — ‘Ay,’ sajs 
the jubtice, ‘a kind of felonious larcenous thing. 
I belicvo 1 must ordor them a little correction 
too, a little^ stripping and whipping.’ (Poor 
Fanny, who had hitherto supported all with the 
thoughts of Joseph’s company, tromblod at that 
sound ; but, indeed, without reason, for none but 
the devil himself would have executed such a 
sentence on her.) ‘ Still,’ said the squire, ‘ I am 
ignorant of the crime — ^tho fact I mean.’ — ‘ Why, 
there it if in peaper,’ answered the justice, show- 
ing him a deposition which, in the absence of his 
clerk, he had writ himself, of which we have 
with great difficulty procured an authontio copy; 
and here it follows verbatim et literatim : — 

The deptutifion of Jamee Scouts layei\ and Thomas 
7h>tterf yeonum, taken before me, one of HU 
Mageetfs justasses of the piece Jor Zasnerset- 
ehUe, 

‘ T^ese deponants saith, and first Thomas 
Trotter for himself saith, that on the of this 
instant October, being Sabbath-day, between the 
ours of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he zeed Joseph 
Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk akross a 
corlane felde belunging to layer Scout, and out 
of the path which ledes thru the said felde, and 
there he zede Joscjih Andrews with a nife cut 
one hasol twig, of *the value, as he beUaves, of 
three haU-pence, or thereabouts; and he saith 
that the said Francis Goodwill was likewise 
walking on the grass out of the said path in the 
•aid f elde» and did receive and kairy in her hand 


the said twig, and so was oornfarting, eading, 
and abating to the said Joseph therein. And the 
said James Scout for himself says that he verily 
believes the said twig to be his own proper 
twig,’ etc. 

‘Jesul’ said the squire, ‘would you oommit 
two persons to Bridewell for a twig^^*‘Se8,' 
said the lawyer, ‘ and with great lenit^oo ; for 
if we had called it a young tree, they would have 
been both hanged.’—* Harkoe,’ said the justice, 
taking aside the squire ; ‘ 1 should not have been 
so severe on this occasion, but Lady Bsoby de* 
sires to get them out of the pai ish ; so lawyer 
Scout will give the constable oiders to let them 
ran away, if they please. But it seems tlioy in- 
tend to marry together, and the lady hath no 
other means, as they are legally settled there, to 
prevent their bringing an encumbrance on her 
o-wn parish.’ — ‘ Well,’ said the squire, * I will 
take care my aunt shall be satisfied in this point; 
and likewise I promise you Joseph here shall 
never bo any encumbrance on her. I shall be 
obliged to you, therefore, if, instead of Bridewell, 
you will commit them to my custody.’ — ‘ Oh, to 
be sure, sir, if you desire it,* auswerc d the justice ; 
and without more ado Joseph and Fanny were 
delivered over to Squire Booby, whom Joseph 
very well knew, but little guessed how nearly 
he was related to him. The justice burned his 
mittimus, the constable was sent about his busi- 
ness, the lawyer made no complaint for want of 
I justice ; and the prisoners, with exulting hearts, 
gave a thouband thanks to his honour Mr. Booby ; 
who did not intend their obligations to him 
should ci^ase hero, for, ordering his man to pro- 
duce a cloak-bag, which he had caused to be 
brought from Lady Booby’s on purpose, he de- 
sired the jubtiue that he might have Joseph with 
him into a room ; where, orduriug a servant to 
take out a suit of his own clothes, withjinen and 
other necessaries, he left J osoph to dress himself, 
who, not yet knowing the cause of all this civility, 
excused his accepting such a favour as long os 
decently he could. Whilbt Joseph was dress- 
ing, the squire repaired to the justice, whom he 
found talking with Fanny; for, during the exa* 
mination, she hod flopped her hat over her eyeai, 
which were also bathed in tears, and had by that 
means concealed from his worriiip what might 
perhaps have rendered the arrival of Mr. Booby 
unnecessary, at least for herself. The justice no 
sooner saw her countenance cleared up^ and her 
bright eyes riiiiiing through her tears, than he 
secretly cursed himself for having once thought 
of Bridewell for her. He would willingly have 
sent his own wife thither, to have had Fanny in 
her place. And, conceiving almost at the sanke 
instant desires and schemes to accomplish them, 
he employed the minutes whilst the squire was 
absent with Joseph in assuring her how very 
sorry he was lor having treated her so roughly 
before he knew her merit; and told her,thM 
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alaoft Lady Booby was unwilling that she should 
settle in her parish, she was heartily welcome to 
hiSi where be promised her his protection, add- 
ing that he would take Joseph and her into his 
own family if she liked; which assurance he 
oonfiimed with a squeeze by the hand. -She 
thanked him very kindly, and said she would 
acquaint Joseph with the offer, which he would 
certainl)^^^ glad to accept, for that Lady Booby 
was angry with them both ; though she did not 
know either had done anything to offend her, 
but imputed it to Madam Slipslop, who had al- 
ways be^n her enemy. 

The, squire now returned, and prevented any 
further continuance of this conversation; and 
the justice, out of a protended respect to his 
finest, but in reality from an apprehension of 
a rival (for he knew nothing of his marriage), 
ordered Fanny into the kitchen, whither she 
gladly retired ; nor did the squire, who declined 
the trouble of explaining the whole matter, 
oppose it. 

It would ^ unnecessary, if 1 was able, which 
indeed I am not, to relate the conversation 
between these two gentlemen, which rolled, as 
1 have been informed, exrtirely on the subject 
of horse-racing. Joseph was soon dressed in 
the plainest dress he could find, which was a 
blue coat and breeches, with a gold edging, 
and a red waistcoat with the same ; and as this 
suit, which was rather too large for the squire, 
exactly fitted him, so he became it so well, and 
looked so genteel, that no person would have 
doubted its being as well adapted to his quality 
as his shape ; nor have suspected, as one might, 

when my Lord ^ or Sir , or Mr. ^ 

appear in lace or embroidery, that the tailor’s 
man wore those clothes home ou his back 
which he should have carried under his arm. 

The squire now took leave of the justice ; 
and calling for Fanny, made her and Joseph, 
against thitr wills, get into the coach with him, 
which be then ordered to drive to Lady Booby’s. . 
It had moved a few yards only, when the squire 
asked Joseph if he knew who that man was 
crossing thp field ; for,’ added he, * 1 never saw 
one take such stiides before.’ Joseph answered 
eagerly, ^Oh, sir, it is .Parson Adams!’— *<)h 
la, indeed, and so it is,’ said Fanny; *poor 
man, he is coming to do what he could for us. 
Well, he is the worthiest, best-natured creature I ’ 
said Joseph; ‘God bless ihiml for 
there .is not such another in the universe.’— 

^ ^nie bast creature living, sure,’ cries Fanny.— | 
*lah 0 ?’ says the squire; *then 1 am resolved 
tOrhare the best creature living in my coach.’ I 
A|^ m, eeyiogi he ordered it to stop, Whilst 
jpaapb, at his request, hsUooed to the parson, 
who^ weiU knowing his voice, made all the 
haste imag^able, and soon came up with them* 
He wasdesired ly the master, who could sqktcs 
refrain from hmghter at bis figure, to moif^ 
Into the coach, whic^ he with many thsAks 


refused, saying he could walk by its side, 
and he’d warrant he kept up with it; but 
he was at length over-prevailed on. The 
squire now acquainted Joseph with his mar- 
riage; but he might have spared himself that 
labour, for his servant, whilst Joseph was 
dressing, had performed that office before. He 
continued to express the vast happiness he 
enjoyed in his sister, and the value he had fox 
all who belonged to her. Joseph made many 
bows, and expressed as many acknowledgments; 
and Parson Adams, who now first perceived 
Joseph’s new apparel, burst into tears witli joy, 
and fell to rubbing his hands and snapping his 
fingers as if he had been mad. 

They were now arrived at the Lady Booby’s, 
and the squire, desiring them to wait a moment 
in the court, walked in to his aunt, and calling 
her out from his wife, acquainted her with 
Joseph’s arrival; saying, * Madam, as 1 have 
married a virtuous, and worthy woman, I am 
resolved to own her relations, and show thorn 
all a proper respect. I sball tliink myself, 
therefore, infinitely obliged to all mine who 
will do the same. It is true, her brother hath 
been your servant, but he is now become my 
brother ; and 1 have one happiness, that neither 
his character, his behaviour, or appearance, 
give me any reason to be ashamed of calling 
him so. In shoi't, he is now below, dressed 
like a gentleman, in which light I intend he 
shall hereafter be seen; and you will oblige 
,me beyond expression if you will admit him 
to be of OUT party ; for I know It will give 
great pleasure to my wife, though she will not 
mention it.’ 

This was a stroke of fortune beyond the Lady 
Booby’s hopes or expectation. She answered 
him eagerly, ‘ Nephew, you know how easily I 
am prevailed on to do anything which J:>8eph 
Andrews desires — phoo, 1 mean, whvdi you 
desire me ; and as he is now your relation, 1 
cannot refuse to entertain him as such.* The 
squire told her he knew bis obligation to her 
for her compliance ; and going three steps, 
xetumed and told her he had one more favour, 
which he believed she would easily grant, as 
she had accorded him the fonner. ‘ There is a 
young woman ^ ‘ Nephew,’ says she, ‘ don’t 
let 'my good-nature make you desire^ as is too 
commonly the case, to impose on me. (Nor 
think, because I have with so much condescen- 
sion agreed to suffer your brother-in-law to 
come to inty table, that I will submit to the 
company of all my own servants, sad sU 
the dirty trollops in the country.’— ‘ Msdam,* 
snswered the squire, ‘ 1 believe yon never saw 
this young creature. I never beheld such 
sweetness and ianocenqs folned with such 
beauty, and withal so genteel.*— ‘ Hpou my 
soul I won’t admit her,’ replied the lady in n 
pasdon; ‘the whole world shan’t prevail on me; 
1 resent even the desire as an affront, and*— 
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The squire, wbo knew her inflexibility, Inter- 
rupted her by asking pardon, and promising 
not to mention it more. He then retorued to 
Joseph, and she to t^amela. He took Joseph 
aside, and told him would cany him to his 
sister, but could not prevail as yet for Fanny. 
Joseph begged that he might see his sister 
alone, and then be with this Fanny ; but the 
squire, knowing the pleasure his wife would 
have in her brother's company, would not admit 
it, tolling Joseph there would be nothing in so 
short an absence from Fanny whilst he was 
assured of her safety; adding ho hoped he 
could not so easily quit a sister whom he had 
not seen so long, and who so tenderly loved 
him. Joseph immediately complied, for indeed 
no brother could love a sister more ; and recom- 
mending Fanny, who rejoiced that she was not 
to go before Lady Booby, to the care of Mr. 
Adams, he attended the squire up stairs, whiLt 
Fanny repaired with the parson to his house, 
whore she thought herself secure of ft kind 
reception. 

CHAPTEB VI. 

Of which you are desired to read no more than 
you like, * 

The meeting between Joseph and Pamela was 
not without tears of joy on both sides; and 
their embraces wore full of tenderness and 
affection. They were, however, regarded with 
much more pleasure by the nephew than by 
the aunt, to whoso flame they were fuel only ; 
and being assisted by the addition of dress, 
^vhich was indeed not wanted to set off the 
lively colours in which nature had drawn health, 
strength, comeliness, and youth. In the after- 
noon, Joseph, at their request, entertained them 
with an account of his adventures; nor could 
Lady Bk)oby conceal her dissatisfaction at those 
parts in which Fanny was concerned, especially 
when Mr. Booby launched forth into such rap- 
turous praises of her beauty. She said, applying 
to her niece, that she wondered her nephew, 
who had pretended to marry for love, should 
think such a subject proper to amuse his wife 
with; adding that, for her part, she should be 
jealous of a husband who spoke so warmly in 
praise of another woman. Pamela answered, 
iudud she thought she had cause ; but it was 
an instance of Mr. Booby^s aptness to see more 
beauty in women than they were mistxesBes of. 
At which words both the women fixed their 
eyes on two looking-glasses; and Lady Booby 
replied that men were, In the general, very ill 
Judges of beauty ; and then, whilst both con- 
templated only their own faces, they paid a 
cross compliment to each otherV^ charms. When 
the hour of rest approached, which the lady of 
the house deferred as long as decently she ooujd, 
she informed Joseph (whom for the future we 
shall call Mn Josn^b, he having as good a title 


to that appellation as many others— I mpan that 
iucontested one of good clothes) that she had 
ordered a bed to be provided for him. He 
declined this favour to his utmost ; for his heart 
had long been with his Fanny ; but she insisted 
on his accepting it,* al^ging that the parish had 
no proper accommodation for such ft peiuon as he 
was now to esteem himself. The squire and 
his lady both joining with her, Mr. J«lfeph was 
at last forced to give over his design of visit- 
ing Fanny that evening ; who, on her side^ as 
impatiently expected him till midnight, when, 
in complaisance to Mr. Adams's family.^ho had 
sat up two hours out of respect to her, she 
retired to bed, but not to sleep. The thoughts 
of her love kept her waking, and his not return- 
ing according to his promise filled her with 
uneasiness ; of which, however, she could not 
8«<bigu any other cause than merely lhat of 
being absent from himr 

Mr. Joseph rose early in the morning, and 
visited her in whom his soul delighted. She 
no sooner heard his voice in the parson's par- 
lour than she leaped from her bed, and dressing, 
herself in a few minutes, wont down to him. 
They passed two hours with inexpressible' 
happiness together ; and then, hdving appointed 
Monday, l>} Mr. Adams's poTmieffon, for their 
marriage, Mr. Joseph returned, according to his 
promise, to breakfast at the Lady Booby's, with 
whose behaviour since the evening we shall now 
acquaint the reader. 

She was no sooner retired to her chamber 
than she asked Slipslop ^what she thought 
of this wonderful creature her nephew had 
mnruod.' — * Madam!' said Slipslop, not yet 
sufllcicntly understanding what answer she 
was to make. — ‘I ask you,’ answered the lady, 
*what you think of the dowdy, my niece, I 
ihiuk 1 am to oall her?’ Slipslop wanting no 
further bint, began to pull her to pieces, and 
so xn^rably defaced her, that it would have 
been impossible for any one to have known 
the person. The lady gave her all the assist- 
ance she could, and ended with saying, *I 
think, Slipslop, you have done her justice ; but 
yet, bad as she is, she is an angel compared to 
this Fanny.' Slipslop then fell on Fanny, 
whom she hacked and hewed in the like bar- 
barous manner, concluding with an obsemtion 
that there was always something in those leif- 
life creatures which must externally extinguish 
them from their betters. ^BesUy,’ ssid the 
lady, *I think there is one exception to your 
rule ; I am certain you may guess vho I mean.’ 
— * Not I, upon my word, madam,* Mdd Slipslops 
— *1 mean a young f^w; aura you are the 
dullest wreiohr said the la^.-f*^Oh la! I am 
indeed. Yes, truly, madam, he is an *ccessio|i|’ 
answered Slipslop.— ** Ay, is he not, Slfpskipf' 
returned the lady* ‘ Is he not so genM tM 
a prince might, without ft blush, ftokaowhtdtfi 
him for his son? His behaviour is subh Ihst 
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WOTild nol sliomo tlie best eduoation. He'bor- 
lows from his station a condescension in every* 
thing to his superiors, yet unattended by that 
mean servility which is called good behaviour 
in such persons. Everything he doth hath no 
mark of the base motive of fear, but vibibly 
shows some respect and ^titude, and carries 
with it the persuasion of love. And then for 
his vlij^s: such piety to his parents, such 
tender Section to his sister, such integrity in 
his friendship, such bravery, such goodness, 
that if he had been born a gentleman, his wife 
would have possessed the most invaluable bless- 
ing.* — ^o be sure, ma*ain,’ says Slipslop. — ‘ But 
as he is,' answered the lady, * if he had a thou- 
sand more good qualities, it must render a 
woman of fashion contemptible even to be 
suspected of thinking of him; yes, I should 
despise myself for such a thought.* — * To be 
sure, ma'am,* said Slipslop. — * And why to be 
sure ? * replied the lady ; ‘ thou art always one's 
'echo. Is ha not more worthy of affection than 
a dirty country clown, though bom ef a family 
as old as the flood? Or an idle worthless rake, 
or little puny beau of quality? And yet these 
we must condemn ourselves to, in order to avoid 
the censure of the world; to shun the contempt 
of othena, we must ally ourselves to those we 
despise : we must prefer birth, title, and fortune, 
to real merit. It is a tyranny of custom, a 
tyranny we must comply with ; for wo people 
of fashion are the slaves of custom.* — ‘Marry 
come up!* said Slipslop, who now knew well 
which part to take. ‘If 1 was a woman of 
your ladyship's fortune and quality, 1 would 
be a slave to nobody.*— ‘ Me ! * said the lady; 
*I am speaking if a young woman of fashion, 
WTho had seen nothing of the world, should 
happen to like such a fellow. Me, indeed I I 

hope thou dost not imagine* ‘ No, ma'am, to 

be sure,' cries Slipslop. — * No ! what no ? ’ cried 
the lady. ^ ‘ Thou art always ready to answer 
before thou bast heard one. So far X must 
allow he is a charming fellow. Me, indeed I 
No, 'Slipslop ; all thoughts of men are over with 
me. I have lost a husband who — but if I 
should reflect I should run mad. My future 
ease must depend upon forgetfulness. Slipslop, 
let mo hear some of thy nonsense, to turn my 
thoughts another way. What dost thou think 
of Mr. Andrews ? ’ — * Why, I think,* says Slip- 
slop, ‘be is the handsomesl^ most properest man 
1 ever saw; and if 1 was a lady of the greatest 
degree, it would be well for some folks. Your 
ladyship may talk of custom, if you please; but 
I am confidous there is no more oompitriBon 
belttreen young Hr. Andrews and most of the 
yoimg gentlemen who come to your ladyship's 
house in London— a parcel of whipper-snapper 
qMUrks: X would sooner marry our old Panibn 
Adams* Never tell me what people say, whilst 
I am happy in the arms of him I love. Some 
folks rail against other folks because other folks 


have what some folks would be glad of.'— ‘ And 
so,' answered the lady, ‘if you was a woman 
of condition, you would really marry Mr. 
Andrews ? ‘ Yes, I assure your ladyship, 

replied Slipslop, ‘if he would have me.*— ‘Fool, 
idiot 1* cries the lady; *iC he would have a 
woman of fashion ! Is that a question ? * — ‘ No, 
truly, madam,* said Slipslop, ‘ 1 believe it would 
be none if Fanny was out of the way ; and 1 am 
confidous, if I was in your ladyship'b place, and 
liked Mr. Joseph Andrews, she should not stay 
in the parish a moment. 1 am sure lawyer 
Scout would send her a-packing if your lady- 
ship would but say tho word.* This last speech 
of Slipslop raised a tempest in the mind pf 
her mistress. She feared Scout had betrayed 
her, or rather that she had betrayed herself. 
After some silence, and a double change of her 
complexion, flbrst to pale and then to red, she 
thus spoke: ‘I am astonished at the liberty you 
give your tongiie. Would you insinuate that 1 
employed Scout against this wench on account 
of the fellow?* — ‘La, ma'am,* said Slipslop, 
frighted out of her wits; ‘1 assassinate such 
a thing ! * — ‘ I think you dare not,* answered the 
lady; ‘1 believe my conduct may defy malice 
itself to assert so cursed a slander. If I had 
ever discovered any wantonness, any lightness 
in my behaviour ; if I had followed the example 
of some whom thou hast, 1 believe, seen, in 
allowing myself indecent libortios, even with a 
husbend ; but the dear man who is gone (here 
she began to sob), was he alive again (then she 
produced tears), could not upbraid me with any 
one act of tenderness or passion. No, 61ip;>lop, 
all the time I cohabited with him ho never 
obtained even a kiss from me without my ex- 
pressing reluctance in the granting it. 1 am 
sure he himself never suspected how much I 
loved him. Since his death, thou knowest, 
though it is almost six weeks (it wants but a 
day) ago, 1 have not admitted one visitor, till 
this fool my nephew arrived. I have confined 
myself quite to one party of friends. And call 
such a conduct as this fear to be arraigned? 
To be accused, not only of a passion which 1 
have always despised, but of fixing it on such 
an object, a creature so much beneath my 
notice!’ — ‘Upon my word, ma’am,* says Slip- 
slop, ‘1 do not understand your ladyship; nor 
know I anything of the matter.*— ‘1 b^ve, 
indeed, thou dost not understand me. Those 
are delicacies which exist only in superior 
minds; thy coarse ideas cannot comprehend 
them. Thou art a low creature, of the Andrews 
breed, a reptile of a lower order, a weed that 
grows in the common garden of the creation.*— 
*1 assure your ladyship,* says Slipslop, whose 
passions were almost of as high an order as her 
lady's, *I have no more to do with Oommou 
Garden than other folks. Beally your ladyship 
talks of servants as if they were not bom of the 
Christian specious. Servants have flesh and 
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blood M well as quality; and Mr. Andrews 
him self is a proof that they haye as good, if not 
better. And for my own part, I can't perceive 
my dears^ are coarser than other people's ; and 
I am sure, if Mr. Andrews was a dear of mine, 
1 should not be ashamed of him in company 
with gentlemen ; for whoever hath seen him in 
his new clothes must confess he looks as much 
like a gentleman as anybody. Coarse, quotha ! 
I can't hear to hear the poor young fellow run 
down neither ; for I will say this, I never heard 
him say an ill word of anybody in his life. I 
am sure his coarsoness doth not lie in his heart, 
for he is the best-natured man in the world; 
and as for his skin, it is no coarser than other 
people's, I am sure. His bosom, when a boy, 
was as white as driven snow ; and where it is 
not covered with hairs, is so still. Ifackins ! if 
I was Mrs. Andrews, with a hundred a-year, I 
should not envy the best she who wears a head. 
A woman that could not be happy with such a 
man ought never to be so ; for if he can't make 
a woman happy, I never yet behold the man 
who could. 1 say again, I wi<)h I was a great 
lady for his sake. 1 believe, when 1 had made 
a gentleman of him, he'd behave so that nobody 
should doprccato what I had done ; and I fancy 
few would venture to tell him he was no gentle- 
man to his face, nor to mine neither.' At which 
words, taking up the candles, she asked her 
mistress, who had been some time in her bed, 
if she had any further commands ; who mildly 
answered she hnci none ; and, telling her she 
was a comical creature, bid hor good night 


CHAPTEE VII. 

Philoidphical rejkciions^ the like not to be found 
in any light French romance. Mr, Boobfs 
grave advice to Joseph, and Fanny's encounter 
wUh a beau. 

Habit, ray good reader, hath so vast a preva- 
lence over the human mind, that there is scarce 
anything too strange or too strong to be asseited 
of it The story of the raiser, who, from long ac- 
customing to cheat others, came at last to cheat 
himself, and with great delight and triumph 
picked his own pocket of a guinea to convey 
to his hoard, is not impossible or improbable. 
In dike manner it fares with tho praotisexB of 
deceit, who, from having long deceived their 
acquaintance, gain at last a power of deceiving 
themselves, and acquire that very opinion (how- 
ever false) of their own abilities, exce]lenec.Q^ 
and virtues, into which they have for years per- 
haps endeavoured ,to betray their neighbours. 
Now, reader, to apply this observatiou to my 
present purpose, thou must know, that as tho 
passion generally called love exercises most of 
the talents of the female or fair world, so in this 


they now and then discover a small inolinatUm 
to deceit; for which thon wilt not be angry with 
the beautiful creatures, when thou hast con- 
sidered that at the age of seven, or something 
earlier, miss is instructed by her mother that 
master is a very monstrous kind of animal, who 
will, if bhe suffers him to come too near her. 
infallibly eat her np and grind her to pieces: 
that, so far from kissing or toying him on 
her own accord, she must not admit him to kiss 
or toy with her: and, lastly, that she must never 
have any affection towards him; for if she 
should, all her friends in petticoats won^d esteem 
her a traitress, point at her, and hunt her out of 
their society. These impressions, being first 
received, are further and deeper inculcated by 
tbeir schoolmistresses and companions ; so that 
by tho age of ten they have oontraoted such a 
droad and abhorrence of the above-named 
monster, that whenever they see him they fly 
from him as the innocent hare doth from the 
greyhound. Hence, to the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, they entertain a mighty antipathy to 
master; they resolve, and frequently profess, 
that they will never have any commerce with 
him, and entertain fond hopes of passing their 
lives out of his reach, of the possibility of which 
they have so visible an example in their good 
maiden aunt But when they arrive at this 
period, and have now passed their second cli- 
macteric; when their wisdom, gprown riper, 
begins to see a little further, and, from almost 
daily falling in master's way, to apprehend the 
great difliculty of keeping out of it ; and when 
they observe him look often them, and some- 
tinii'S very eagerly and earnestly too (for the 
muBbter seldom takes any notice of them till at 
this age), they then begin to think of their 
danger; and as they perceive they cannot 
easily avoid him, the wiser part bethink them- 
selves of providing by other means for their 
security. They endeavour, by ^1 nftthods they 
can invent, to render themselves so amiable in 
his eyes, that he may have no inclination to 
hurt them ; in which they generally succeed so 
well, that his eyes, by frequent languishing^ 
soon lessen their idea of his fierceness, and so 
far abate their fears, that they venture to parley 
with him ; and when they perceive him so dif- 
feront from what he hath been described, all 
gentleness, softness, kindness, tenderness, fond- 
ness, their dreadful apprehensions vanish in a 
moment; and now (it being usual with the 
human mind to skip from one extreme to its 
opposite, as easily and almost as suddenly as a 
bird from one bough to another) love instantly 
succeeds to fear. But as it happens to persons 
who have in their infancy bm thoroughly 
frightened with certain no-persons called ghosts, 
that they retain their dread of those beings aftfr 
they are convinced that there are np such things^ 
so these young ladies, though they no lohgeir 
apprehend devouring, cannot so entire]^«il||^^ 


1 Meaning perhaps idaas. 
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off aU that hath been instilled into them : they 
still entertain the idea of that censure which 
wea BO strongly imprinted on their tender minds^ 
to which the declarations of abhorrence they 
every day hoar from their companions greatly 
contribute. To avoid this censure, therefore^ 
is now their only care ; for which purpose they 
«tUl pretend the same aversion to the monster : 
and the hi^re they love him, the more ardently 
they counterfeit the antipathy. By the con- 
tinual and constant practice of which deceit on 
others, they at length impose on themselves, and 
really believe they hate what they love. Thus, 
indeed, ir happened to Lady Booby, who loved 
Joseph long before she knew it ; and now loved 
him much more than she suspected. She had 
indeed, from the time of his sister's arrival in 
the quality of her niece, and from the instant 
she viewed him in the dress and character of a 
gentleman, began to conceive secretly a design 
which love had concealed from herself till a 
dream betrayed it to her. 

She had no sooner risen than she sent for 
her nephew. When he came to her, after many 
compliments on his choice, she told him he 
might perceive, in her condescension to admit 
her own servant to her table, that she looked 
on the family of Andrews as his relations, and 
indeed hers ; that, as he had married into such 
a family, it became him to endeavour by all 
methods to raise it as much as posbible. At 
length she advised him to Ui>e all his heart to 
dissuade Joseph from his intended match, which 
would still enlarge their relation to mcannoss 
and poverty ; concluding that, by a commission 
in the army, or some other genteel employment, 
he might soon put young Mr. Andrews on the 
footing of a gentleman; and that being once done, 
his accomplishments might quickly gain him an 
alliance which would not be to their discredit. 

Her nephew heartily embraced this proposal ; 
and findingBMr. Jobeph with his wife at his 
return to her chamber, he immediately began 
thus:— ^ My love to my dear Pamela, brother, 
will extend to all her relations; nor shall 1 
show them less respect than if 1 hod married 
into the family of a duke. I hope I have given 
you some early testimonies of this, and shall 
continue to give you daily more. You will ex- 
cuse me, therefore, brother, if jxxy concern for 
your interest makes me mention what may be 
perhaps disagreeable to you to hear; but I 
nxust insist upon it, that if you have any value 
for my allianee or my friendship, you will de- 
oliiie Buy thoughts of engaging further wit^b a 
giii who is, as you are a relation of mine, so 
much beneath you* 1 know there may be at 
first some difficulty in your compliance, but 
that will daily diminish ; and you will in the 
end sincerely thank me for my advice. 1 own, 
indeed, the girl is handsome; but beauty alone 
is a poor ingrediSEt, and will make but an un^ 
ocmfortablo mairiegtt»’^‘6ir,’ said Joseph, *X 


assure you her beauty is her least perfection ; 
nor do 1 know a virtue which that young crea- 
ture is not possessed of.* — *As to her virtues,* 
answered Mr. Booby, *you can be yet but a 
slender judge of them; but if she had never so 
many, you will find her equal in those among 
her superiors in birth and fortune, which now 
you are to esteem on a footing with yourself ; at 
least I will take care they shall shortly be so, 
unless you prevent me hj degrading yourself 
with such a match, — a match 1 have hardly pa- 
tience to think of, and which would break the 
hearts of your parents, who now rejoice in the 
expectation of seeing you make a figure in the 
world.' — *1 know not,' replied, Joseph, ‘that my 
parents have any power over my inclinations; 
nor am I obliged to sacrifice my happiness to 
their whim or ambition : besides, 1 shall be very 
sorry to see that the unexpected advaucomout of 
my sister should so suddenly inspire thorn with 
this wicked pride, and make them despise their 
equals. I am resolved on no account to quit my 
door Fanny; no, though 1 could raise her as 
high above her present station as you have my 
sister.' — ‘Your sister, as well as myself,’ said 
Looby, ‘ arc greatly obliged to you for the coin- 
paiison ; but, sir. she is not worthy to be com- 
pared in beauty to my Pamela; nor hath she 
half her merit. And besides, sir, as you civilly 
throw my maniage with your sister in my teeth, 
I must teach you the wide difference between us : 
my fortune enabled me to please myself ; and it 
would have been as overgrown a folly in mu to 
have omitted it as in you to do it.'- 7 ‘ My fortune 
enables me to please myself likewise,* said 
Joseph; ‘for all my pleasure is centred in 
Fanny ; and whilst I have health I shall bo able 
to support her with my labour in that station 
to which she was born, and with which she is 
content.* — ‘ Brother,* said Pamela, ‘ Mr. Pooby 
advises yon as a friend ; and no doubt m;i papa 
and mamma will be of his opinion, and will have 
great reason to be angry with you for destroying 
what his goodness hath done, and throwing 
down our family again, after he hath raised it. 
It would become you bettor, brother, to pray for 
the assistance of grace against such a passion 
than to indulge it.'— ‘ Sure, sister, you are not in 
earnest! lam suie she is your equal at least’ — 
‘ She was my equal,' answered Pamela ; ‘ but 1 
am no longer Pamela Andrews ; I am now yiis 
gentleman's lady, and as such am above her. I 
hope 1 shall never behave with an unbecoming 
pnde ; but at the same time 1 shall always en- 
deavour to know myself, and question not the 
assiptance of grace to that purpose.' They wore 
now summoned to breakfast, and thus ended 
their discourse for the present, very little to the 
satisfaction of any of the parties. 

Fanny was now walking in an avenue at some 
distance from the bemse, where Joseph had pro* 
mined to take the first (Opportunity of coming to 
her. She had not a ^tillhig in the world, sad 
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had subsisted ever sinee her return entirely on 
the charity of Parson Adams. A young gentle- 
man, attended by many servants, came up to her, 
and asked her if that was not the Lady Booby's 
house before him. This, indeed, he well knew; 
but had framed the question for no other reason 
than to make her look up, and discover if her 
face was equal to the delicacy of her shape. 'He 
no sooner saw it than he was struck with amaze- 
ment. He stopped his horse, and swore she 
was the most beautiful creature he ever beheld. 
Then, instantly alighting and delivering his 
horse to his servant^ he rapped out half-ordozen 
oaths that he would kiss her ; to which she at 
first submitted, be^ing he would not be rude. 
But he was not s^fiod with the civility of a 
salute, nor even with the rudest attack he could 
make on her lips, but caught her iu his arms, 
and endeavoured to kiss her breasts, which with 
all her strength she resisted, and as our spark 
Wtis not of the Herculean race, with some diffi- 
culty prevented. The young gentleman, being 
soon out of breath in the struggle, quitted her, 
find, remounting Lis horse, called one of his ser- 
vants to him, whom ho ordered to stay behind 
with her, and make her any ofiors whatever to 
pi pvail on her to return homo with him in the 
evening; and to assure her he would take her 
Into keeping. Uo then rode on with his other 
servants, and amved at the lady's house, to 
whom he was a distant relation, and was como 
to pay a visit. 

'rhe trusty fellow, who was employed in an 
office he had boon long accustomed to, dis- 
charged his part with all the fidelity and dex- 
terity imaginable, but to no purpose. She was 
entirely deaf to his offers, and rejected them 
with the utmost disdain. At last the pimp^ who 
had perhaps moro warm blood about him than 
his master, began to solicit for himself. He told 
her, though he was a servant, ho was a man of 
some fortune, which ho would make her mbtress 
of; nud tliis without any insult to her virtue, 
for that ho would marry her. She answered, if 
his master himself, or the greatest lord in the 
land, would marry her, she would refuse him. 
At last, being weary with persuasions, and on 
fire with charms which would have almost 
kindled a flame in the bosom of an ancient 
philosopher or modern divine, ho fastened his 
hor^e to the ground, and attacked her with much 
more force than the gentleman had exerted. 
Poor Fanny would not have been able to resist 
his rudeness a short time, but tho deity whd 
presides over chaste love sent her Joseph to her 
assistance. He no soonor came within sight, 
and perceived her struggling with a man, than, 
like a cannon-ball, ot like lightning, or anything 
that is swifter, if anything be, he ran towards 
her, coming up just as the ravisher had 
tom her handkerchief from her breast, before 
his Ups Uad touched» that seat of xunooanoe and 
bliss, he dealt him so lusty • blow in that part 


of his neck which a rope would have become 
with the utmost propriety, that the fellow stag- 
gered backwards^ and, perceiving he had to ^ 
with something rougher than the little^ tender, 
irembUng hand of Fanny, he qmtted her, and, 
turning about, saw hi$ rival, with Are flashing 
from his eyes, again ready to assail him; and, 
indeed, before he could well defend himself, or 
return the first blow, he received second, 
which, had it fallen on that part of the stoxnadi 
to which it was directed, would have been pro- 
bably the last he would have had any occasion 
for; but the ravisher, lifting up his bond, drove 
the blow upwards to his mouth, whenJi it dit- 
lodged three of his teeth. And now, not oon- 
coiviug any extraordinary affeotion for the 
beauty of Josephus person, nor being extremely 
pleased with this method of salutation, he col- 
lected all his force, and aimed a blow at Joseph’s 
breast, which ho artfully parried with one fist, 
BO that it lost its force entirely in air, and, step- 
ping one foot backward, he darted his fist so 
fiercely at his enemy, that, had he not oaugl t it 
in his hand (for he was a boxer of no inferior 
fame), it must have tumbled him on the ground. 
And now tho ravisher meditated another blow, 
which he aimed at that part of the breast where 
tho heart is lodged. Joseph did not catch it 
as before, yet so prevented its aim that it feU 
directly on his nose, but with abfftod force. 
Joseph then, moving both fist and foot forwards 
at tho same time, threw his head bo dexterously 
into the stomach of tho ravisher that he fell a 
lifeless lump on the field, where be lay many 
minuteb breathless and motionless. 

\yher Fanny saw her Joseph receive a blow 
in hio Uce, and blood running in a stream from 
him, she began to tear her hair and invoke aU 
human and divine power to his assistance. She 
was not, however, long under this affliction be- 
fore Jo&epL, having conquered his enemy, ran 
to her, 'and assured her he was nob hurt; she 
then instantly fell on her knees, and thanked 
God that He had made Joseph tlu^eaus of her 
rescue, and at the same time pressed him from 
being injured in attempting it. Bhe offered 
with her handkerchief to wipe his blood from 
his face ; but he, seeing his rival attempUog to 
recover his legs, turned to him, and asked him if 
he had enough. To which the other answered 
he had, for he believed he had fought with the 
devil instead of a man ; and, loosening his horse 
said he should not have attempted Jhe weuch if 
he had knowr she had been so well provided 
for. 

Fanny now begged Joseph to return with her 
to Parson Adams, and to promise that he would 
leave her no more. These were propositions so 
agreeable to Joseph, that, had he heard them, 
he would have given an immediate assent; but 
indeed his eyes were now his only sense; for 
you may remember, reader, that the usyMM 
had tom her headlMrohief from FmufB 
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\ liad discovered saoli a sight, that 
declared all the statnes he ever 'be^ 
) much inferior to it in beauty, that 
was more capable of converting a man into a 
statue than of being imitated by the greatest 
master of that art. This modest creature, whom 
no warmth in summer could ever induce to ex> 
pose her charms to the wanton sun, — a modesty 
to whici^erhaps, they owed their inconceivable 
whiteness,— had stood many minutes bare-necked 
in the presence of Joseph before her apprehen- 
sion of his danger and the horror of seeing his 
blood would suffer her once to reflect on what 
concerned herself ; till at last, when the cause of 
her concern had vanished, an admiration at his 
silence, tpgether with observing the fixed posi- 
tion of his eyes, produced an idea in the lovely 
maid which brought more blood into her face 
than had flowed from Joseph’s nostrils. The 
snowy hue of her bosom was likewise changed 
to vermilion at the instant when she clapped 
her handkerchief around her neck. Joseph saw 
the unoasiness she suffered, and immediately re- 
moved his eyes from an object, in surveying 
which he had felt the greatest delight which the 
organs of sight were capable of conveying to 
his soul; — so great was his fear of offending 
her, .and so truly did his passion for her deserve 
the noble name of love. 

Fanny, being recovered from her confusion, 
which was almost equalled by what Joseph had 
felt from observing it, again mentioned her re- 
'* quest: this was inbtanlly and gladly complied 
with; and together they crossed two or three 
fields, which brought them to the habitation of 
Mr. Adams. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A discourse which happened between Mr. Adams^ 
Mrs. Adams^ Joseph^ and Fanny; with some 
behamdur of Mr. Adams which will be called 
by some few readers very low^ absurd^ and 
unnaturilft 

The parson and his wife had just ended a long 
dispute when the lovers came to the door. In- 
deed, this young couple had been the subject of 
the dispute; for Mrs. Adams was one of those 
prudent people who never do anything to injure 
their families, or, perhaps, one of those good 
mothers who would oven stretch their conscience 
to serve their children. She had long enter- 
tained hopes of seeing her eldest daughter suc- 
ceed Mrs. Slipslop, and of making her second 
son an exciseman by Lady Booby’s interest. 
These were expectations she could not endure 
the thoughts of quitting, and was therefore 
very uneasy to see her husband so resolute to 
oppose the lady’s intention in Fanny’s affair. 
Bhe told him it behoved every man to take the 
first care of his family ; tliat be had a wife and 
six children, the maintaining and providing for 


whom would be business enough for him with- 
out intermeddling in other folks’ affairs; that 
he had always preached up submission to supe- 
riors, and would do ill to give an example of 
the contrary behaviour in his own conduct; 
that if Lady Booby did wrong,- she must answer 
for it herself, and the sin would not lie at their 
door; that Fanny had been a servant, and- bred 
up in the lady's own family, and consequently 
she must have known more of her than they 
did, and it very improbable, if she had 
behaved herself well, that the lady would have 
been so bitterly her enemy; that perhaps ho 
was too much inclined to think well of her be- 
cause she was handsome, but handsome women 
were often no better than they should be ; that 
God made ugly women as well as handsome 
ones ; and that if a woman had virtue, it signified 
nothing whether she had beauty or no. For all 
which reasons she concluded he should oblige 
the lady, and stop the future publication of the 
banns. But all these excellent arguments had no 
effect on the parson, who persisted in doing his 
duly without regarding the consequence it might 
have on his worldly interest. He endeavoured 
to answer her as well as he could ; to which she 
had just finished her reply (for she had always 
the last word everywhere but at church) when 
Joseph and Fanny entered their kitchen, whore 
the parson and his wife then sat at breakfast 
over some bacon and cabbage. There was a 
coldness in the civility of Mrs. Adams which 
persons of accurate speculation might have i 
observed, but escaped her presept guests; in- { 
deed, it was a good deal covered by the hearti- 
ness of Adams, who no sooner heard that Fanny 
had neither ate nor drank that morning, than he 
presented her a bone of bacon he had just been 
gnawing, being the only remains of his provi- 
sion, and then ran nimbly to the tap, aiid pro- 
duced a mug of small beer, which he caVt n ale; 
however, it was the best in his house. Joseph, 
addressing himself to the parson, told him the 
discourse which had passed between Squire 
Booby, bis sister, and himself, concerning 
Fanny; he then acquainted him with the 
dangers whence he bad rescued her, and com- 
municated some apprehensions on her account. 
He concluded that he should never have an 
easy moment till Fanny was absolutely his, and 
begged that he might be suffered to fetch a 
licence, saying he could easily borrow tho 
money. The parson answered, that he had 
*already given his sentiments concerning a 
licence, and that a very few days would make 
it unnecessary. * Joseph,’ says he, *I wish this 
baste doth not arise rather from your impatience 
than your fear; but as it certainly springs from 
one of these causes, 1 will examine both. Of 
each of those, ther^ore, in their turn ; and first 
for the first of these, namely, Impatience. Now, 
child, I must inform you that, if in youi; pur- 
posed marriage with this young woman you 
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have no intention but tbe indulgence of oamal 
appetites, you are guilty of a yery heinous sin. 
Marriage was ordained for nobler purposes, as 
you will learn when you hear the service pro- 
vided on that occasion read to you. Nay, per- 
haps, if you are a good lad, 1, child, shall give 
you a sennon wherein 1 shall demon- 

strate how little regard ought to be had to 
the flesh on such occasions. The text will be 
Matthew the 5th, and part of the 28th verse— 
fTAosoeeer looketh on a woman^ ao as to luat afltfr 
her. The latter part 1 shall omit, as foreign to 
my purpose. Indeed, all such brutal lusts and 
affections are to bo greatly subdued, if not totally 
eradicated, before the vessel can be said to be 
consecrated to honour. To marry with a view 
of gratifying those inclinations is a prostitulion 
of that holy ceremony, and must entail a curse 
on all who so lightly undertako it. If, there- 
fore, this haste arises from impatience, you are 
to correct, and not givo way to it. Now, as to 
the second head which I proposed to speak to, 
Mmely, fear: it argues a diflidonoo, ^ghly 
criminal, of that Power in which alone we 
1 should put our trust, seeing wo may be well 
assured that He is able not only to defeat the 
designs of our enemies, but even to turn their 
hearts. Instead of taking, therefore, any un- | 
justifiable or desperate means to rid oui selves i 
of fear, we should resort to prayer only on these | 
occasions ; and we may be then certain of i 
obtaining what is best for us. When any acci- 
dent threatens us, we are not to despair, nor, 
when it overtakes us, to grieve; wo must submit 
in all things to the will of Providence, and set 
our affections so much on nothing here that we 
cannot quit it without reluctance. You are a 
young man, and can know but little of this 
world ; I am older, and have soon a great deal. 
All passions are criminal in their excess ; and 
even Ipve itself, if it is nut subservient to our 
duty, msy render us blind to it. Had Abraham 
so loved his son Isaac as to refuse the sacriGce 
required, is there any of us who would not con- 
demn him? Joseph, 1 know your many good 
qualities, and value you lor them ; but as 1 am 
to render an account of your soul, which is com- 
mitted to my cure, 1 cannot see any fault without 
reminding you of it. You are too much inclined 
to passion, child, and have set your affection so 
absplutely on this young woman, that, if Qod 
required her at your hands, 1 fear you would 
reluctantly part with her. Now, believe me, no 
Christian ought so to set his heart on any persob 
or thing in this world, but that, whenever it 
shall be required or taken from him in any 
manner by Divine Providence, he may be able 
peaceably, quietly, and contentedly to resign it’ 
At which words one came hastily in, and 
acquainted Mr. Adams that his youngest son 
was drowned. He stood silent a moment, and 
soon began to stamp about the room and deplore 
his loss with the bitterest agony. Joseph, who 


was overwhelmed with oonoem likewise, re- 
covered himself sufficiently to endeavour to 
comfort the parson; in which attempt he used 
many arguments that he had at several times 
remembered out of his own discourses, both in 
private and public (for he was a great enemy to 
the passions, and preached nothing more than 
‘ the conquest of them by reason and grace)^ but 
he was not at leisure now to heark^fi to his 
advice. * Child, child,' said he, *do not go about 
impossibilities. Had it been any other of my 
children, 1 could have borne it with patience; 
but my little prattler, the darling and comfort of 
my old age,— the little wretch, to bo Snatched 
out of life just, at his entrance into it; the 
sweetest, best^iempered boy, who neger ^d a 
thing to offend me. It was but this morning 
I gave him his first lesson in Genua. This 
was the very book he learnt. Poor child! it is 
of no further use to thee now. He would have 
made the best scholar, and have been an orna- 
ment to the Church : such parts and such good- 
ness never mot in one so young.’— * And the 
handsomest lad too,* says Mrs. Adams, rr cover- 
ing from a swoon in Fanny's arms.- *My poor 
Jacky, shall 1 never see thee more P ’ cries the 
parson. — ^Yes, surely,’ says Joseph, ’and in a 
hotter place ; yon will meet again, never to part 
more.* I believe the parson did not hear these 
words, for he paid little regard to them, but 
went on lamenting, whilst the tears trickled 
down into his bosom. At last he cried out, 
‘Where is my little darling? * and was sallyieg 
out, when, to his great surprise and joy, in 
which 1 hope the reader will sympatl4;se, he 
met h!s son, in a wet condition indeed, but alive 
and lunning towards him. Tbe person who 
brought the news of his misfortune bad been a 
little too eager, as people sometimes are, from, 
I believe, no very good principle, to relate ill 
news; and seeing him fall into the river, in- 
stead of running to his assistance, ilirectly ran 
to acquaint his father of a fate which he had 
concluded to bo inevitable, but whence the child 
was relieved by the same poor pedlar who had 
relieved his father before from a less distress. 
The parson’s joy was now as extravagant as his 
grief had been before; he kissed and embraced 
his son a thousand times, and danced about the 
room like one frantic; but as soon as he dis- 
covered the face of his old friend the pedlar, 
and heard tbe fresh obligation he had to him, 
what were his sensations? Not those which two 
courtiers feul in one another’s embraces; not 
those with which a great man receives the vile, 
treacherous engines of his wicked purposes; not 
those with which a worthless younger brother 
wishes his elder joy of a son, or a man oqp- 
gratulates his rival on his obtaining a mistreas, 
a place, or an honour. No, reader; he felt the 
ebullition, the overflowings of a full, honest, 
open heart towards the person who had oon- 
ferred a real obligation, and of which, if thmi 
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ean«it npt conceiyo an idea wUhln, 1 iriU not 
▼ainly endeayoor to assist thee. 

When these tumults were oyer, the parson, 
taldDg Joseph aside, proceeded thns: *No, 
Joseph, do not giye too much way to thy 
passions, if thou dost expect happiness.* The 
patience of Joseph, nor perhaps of Job, could 
bear no longer; he interrupted the partfon, say- 
ing it WsP easier to giye adyice than take it ; 
nor did he peroeiye he could so entirely conquer 
himself, when he apprehended he had lost his 
son, or when he found him recoyorod. *Boy,* 
replied Adams, raising his yoice, *it doth not 
become ^reen heads to ndyise grey hairs. Thou 
art ignorant of the tenderness of fatherly affec- 
tion ; wl^ thou art a father, thou wilt bo cap- 
able then only of knowing what a father can feel. 
No man is obliged to impossibilities; and the 
loss of a child is one of those great trials where 
our grief may be allowed to become immoderate.* 
— * Well, sir,* cries Joseph, ‘and if 1 love a mis- 
tress as well as you your (^ild, surely her loss 
would grieve mo equally.’ — * Yes, but such love 
is foolibhness and wrong in itself, and ought to 
be conquered,* answered Adams; ‘it savours too 
much of the flesh.* — ‘ Sure, sir,* says Joseph, ‘it 
is not sinful to love my wife, no, not even to 
doat on her to distraction ! * — ‘ Indeed but it is,* 
says Adams. ‘Every man ought to love his 
wife, no doubt; we are commanded so to do; 
but we ought to love her with moderation and 
discretion.* — ‘I am afraid 1 shall be guilty of 
some sin in spite of all my endeavours,' says 
Joseph; ‘for I shall love without any modera- 
tion, I am sure.* — * You talk foolishly and child- 
ishly,* cries Adams. — * Indeed,’ says Mrs. Adams, 
who had listened to the latter part of their con- 
versation, ‘ you talk more foolishly yourself. I 
hope, my dear, you will never preach any such 
doctrines as that husbands can love their wives 
too well. If 1 knew you had such a sermon in 
the house, J am sure 1 would burn it ; and I de- 
clare, if 1 had not been convinced you had loved 
me as well as you could, I can answer for myself, 
I should have hated and des2>isod you. Marr^' 
come up! Fine doctriue indeed! A wife bath 
a right to insist on her husband’s loving her as 
much as ever he can; and ho is a sinful villain 
.who doth not. Dotli he not promise to lovo her, 
and to comfort her, and to cherish her, and all 
that ? I am sure 1 remember it all as well as if 
I had repeated it over but yesterday, and shall 
never forget it. Besides, I am certain you do 
not preach as you practise ; for you have been a 
loving and a cherishing husband to me, that’s the 
truth on’t; and why you should endeavour to 
put such wicked nonsense into this young man’s 
hq^d 1 cannot devise. Don’t hearken to him, Mr. 
Joseph ; be as good a husband as you are able, 
and love your wife with all your body and soul 
too.* Here a violent rap at the door put an end 
to their discourse, and produced a scene which 
the reader will find in the next chapter 


GHAPTEB IX, 

A pM iohidk {he polite Lady Booby and her polUe 
Jnend paid to the parson, 

Thb Lady Booby had no sooner had an account 
from the gentleman of his meeting a wonderful 
beauty near her house, and perceived the raptures 
with which he spoke of her, than, immediately 
concluding it must be Fanny, she began to medi- 
tate a design of bringing them better acquainted ; 
and to entertain hopes that the fine clothes, pre- 
sents, and promises of this youth would prevail 
on her to abandon Joseph. She therefore pro- 
posed to her company a walk in the fields before 
dinner, when she led them towards Mr. Adams’s 
house; and, as she approached it, told them if 
they pleased she would divert them with one of 
the most ridiculous sights they had ever seen, 
which was an old foolish parson, who, she said, 
laughing, kept a wife and six brats on a salary 
of about twenty pounds a-year; adding, that 
tberqwas not such another ragged family in the 
parish. They all readily agreed to this visit, 
and arrived whilst Mrs. Adams was declaiming 
as in the last chapter. Beau Didapper, which 
was the name of tho young gentleman we have 
seen riding towards Lady Booby’s, with his cane 
mimicked the rap of a London footman at the 
door. The peoiilo within, namely, Adams, his 
wife and throe children, Joseph, Fanny, and tho 
pedlar, were all thrown into confubion by this 
knock ; but Adams went directly to the door, 
which being opened, tho Lady Booby and ber 
conipany walked in, and were received by the 
parson with about two hundred bows, and by his 
wife with as many curtsios; tho latter telling 
the lady she was ashamed to be seen in such a 
pickle, and that her house was in such a litter; 
but that if she bad expected such an lioaour 
fiom lier ladyship, she should have found her in 
a better manner. The parson made no apologies, 
though he was in liis half-cassock and a flannel 
night-cap. . He said they were heartily welcome 
to his poor cottage, and, turning to Mr. Didapper, 
cried out, *Non mea renidet in domo lacunar' 
The beau answered lie did not understand 
Welsh ; at which the parson stared and made 
no reply. 

Mr. Didaj>per, or Beau Didapper, was a young 
gentleman of about lour feet five inches in height. 
He wore bis own hair, though the scarcity of it 
might have given him sufficient excuse for a 
periwig. His face was thin and pale ; the shape 
of his body and legs none of tho best, for he bad 
very narrow shoulders and no calf ; and ills gait 
might more properly be called bopping than 
walking. The qualifications of bis mind were 
well adapted to his person. We shall handle 
them first negatively. He was not entirely 
ignorant; for he could talk a little French and 
sing two or three Italian songs : he had lived too 
much in the world to be bashful, and too much 
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,ftt court to be proud : be seemed not muob in- 
elined to avarioe, for be was profuse In bis ex* 
penses ; nor bad be all tbe features of prodigality, 
for he never gave a shilling : no hater of women, 
for be always dangled after them; yet so little 
subject to lust, that he bad, among those who 
knew him best, the character of great moderation 
in bis pleasures: no drinker of wine; nor so ad- 
dicted to passion, but that a hot word or two from 
an adversary made him immediately cool. 

Now, to give him only a dash or two on the 
aflElrmative side: though he was bom to an im- 
mense fortune, he chose, for the pitiful and dirty 
consideration of a place of little oonsequence, to ! 
depend entirely on the will of a fellow whom 
they call a great man; who treated him with 
the utmost disrespect, and exacted of him a 
plenary obedience to his commands, which he 
implicitly submitted to, at the expense of his 
conscience, his honour, and of Lis country, in 
which he had himself so very large a share. 
And to finish his character ; as he was entirely 
well satisfied with his own person and pajis, so 
he was very apt to ridicule and laugh at any im- 
perfeotion in another. Such was the little person, 
or rather thing, that hopped after Lady Booby 
into Mr. Adams’s kitchen. 

The parson and his company retreated from 
the chimney-side, where they had been seated, 
to give room to the lady and hers. Instead of 
returning any of the curtsies or extraordinary 
civility of Mrs. Adams, the lady, turuiug to Mr. 
Booby, cried out, bite I Qud animal/* 

And presently after discovering Fanny (for she 
did not need tho cii’cumsiance of her standing 
by Joseph to assure the identity of her person), 
she asked tbe beau whether ho did not think 
her a protiy girl. * Begad, madam,’ answered 
he, J *ti8 the very same 1 met.’ — ‘I did not 
imagine,’ replied tho lady, ‘ you had so good a 
taste.’ — * Because I never liked you, I warrant,’ 
cries tlfe beau. — ‘ Eidiculous ! ’ said she: 'you 
know you was always my aversion.’ — 'I would 
never mention aversion,’ answered tho beau, 

' with that face ; * dear Lady Booby, wash your 
face before you nioution aversion, I beseech yom’ 
lie thou laughed, and turned about to coquet it 
with Fanny. 

Mrs. Adams had been all this time begging 
and praying the ladies to sit down, a favour 
which she at last obtained. Tho little boy to 
wholn the accident had happened, ’ still keeping 
his place by the fire, was chid by his mother for 
not being more mannerly ; but Lady Booby took 
his part, and, commending Lis beauty, told the 
parson ^e was his veiy picture. She then, see- 
ing a book in his hand, asked if he could read. 
'Yes,’ cried Adams, 'a little Latin, madam: he 
is just got into Qua Genus .* — *A fig for queer 


* Lest this should appear unustnraJ to some readers, 
we proper to acquaint them that it is taken ear- 
tatim from veiy polite converaatiou. 
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genius!’ answered she; 'let me hear him read 
a little English.’— *jLe;ps^ Dick, fe^^’sald Adamst 
but the boy made no answer, till he saw the par- 
son knit his brows; and then cried, ' I don’t un^ 
derstand you, father.’*^' How, boy 1’ says Adams; 
'what doth l^o maka> in the imperative mood? 
Legilo, doth it not?’— 'Yes,* answered Dick. — 
'And what besides ?’ says the father.— 

I quoth the son, after some hesitation.-! * A good 
boy,’ says the father. ' And now, child, what ia 
the English of lego t* To which the boy, after 
long puzzling, answered he could not tell* 
' Howl ’ cries Adams, in a passion ; * what, bath 
the water washed away your h,aruingf Why, 
what is Latin for the English verb read ? Ob^ 
aider before you speak.’ The child cgnBidered 
some time, and then the parson cried twice or 
tbrice, 'Aa— , Ae— Dick answered, ‘Acyo.’— 
'Very well;— and then what is the English,’ 
says the parson, 'of the verb feye?’— 'To read,’ 
cried Dick. — 'Very well,’ said tho parson; ‘a 
good boy : you can do well if you will take pains. 
— 1 assure your ladyship he is not much aJh>vo 
eight years old, and is out of his Propria guss 
Maribus already. Come, Dick, read to her lady- 
ship;’ which she again desiring^ in order to give 
the beau time and opportunity with Fanny, Dick 
began as in the following chapter. 


CHAFTEB X. 

T*he history of two fiiends^ which may afford a 
useful lesson to all those persons who happen 
to take up their resid&ice in married famlies. 

Lkoivabd and Paul were two friends. — 'Pro- 
mnucu it Lennard, child,’ cried tbe parson.— 
'Pray, Mr. Adorns,’ says Lady Booby, ‘let your 
son road without interruption.' Dick then pro- 
ceeded: — Lennard and Paul were two friends, 
who, liaving been educated together at the same 
school, comjnenced a friendship which they pre- 
served a long time for each other. It was so 
deeply fixed in both their minds, that a long 
absence, during which they had maintained no 
correspondence, did not eradicate nor lessen it ; 
but ii; revived in all its force at their first meet- 
ing, which was not till after fifteen years’ absence, 
most of which time Lennard had spent in the 
East Indi-es. — 'Pronounce it short, Indies,’ says 
Aviame.— ‘Pray, sir, be quiet,’ says the lady.— 
The hoy repeated, — In the East Indies, whilst 
Paul had served his king and country in the 
army. In which different services they had 
found such different success, that Lennard was 
now mai’ried, and retired with a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds; and Paul was arrived to tbe 
degree of a lieutensAt of fojt, and wiCs not worth 
a single shilling. 

The regiment in which Paul was stationed 
happened to be ordered into quarters witliin a 
small distance from the estate which Lennard 
had purchased, and where he was settled* This 
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letter, wbo was now become a oonntry genUe- 
maa and a Justice of peace, came to attend the 
quarter sessions in the town where his old 
friend was quartered, soon after his arriyaL 
Some affair in which a soldier was concerned 
occasioned Paul to attend the justices. Man- 
hood, and time, and the change of climate, had 
so much altered Leonard, that Paul did not im- 
mediately recollect the features of his old ac- 
quaintance; but it was otherwise with Leonard. 
He knew Paul the moment he saw him; nor 
could he contain himself from quitting the bench, 
and running hastily to embrace him. Paul stood 
at first lAittle surprised; but had soon sufficient 
information from his friend, whom he no sooner 
remembe^ than he returned his embrace with 
a passion which made many of the spectators 
laugh, and gave to some few a much higher and 
more agreeable sensation. 

Hot to detain the reader with minute circum- 
stances, Leonard insisted on his friend's return- 
ing with him to his house that evening ; which 
request was complied with, and leave for a 
month's absence for Paul obtained of the com- 
mandmg officer. 

If it was possible for any circumstance to 
give any addition to the happiness which Paul 
proposed in this visit, he received that additional 
pleasure by finding, on his arrival at his friend's 
house, that his lady was an old acquaintance 
which he had formerly contracted at his quar- 
ters, and who had always appeared to be of a 
most agreeable temper ; a character she had ever 
maintained among her intimates, being of that 
number, eveiy individual of which is called 
quite the best sort of woman in the world. 

But good as this lady was, she was stOl a 
woman; that is to say, an angel, and not an 
angol. — ‘You must mistake, child,' cries the 
parson, ‘for you road nonsense.' — *lt is so in 
the book,* answered the son. Mr. Adams was 
then silence 1 by authority, and Dick proceeded: 
— ^For though her person was of^ that kind to 
which men attribute the name of angel, yet in 
her mind she was perfectly woman; of which 
a great degree of obstinacy gave the most re- 
markable and perhaps most pernicious instance. 

A day or two passed after Paul's arrival 
before any instances of this appeared; but it 
was impossible to conceal it long. Both she 
and her husband soon lost all apprehension 
from their friend's presence, and fell to their 
disputes with as much vigour as ever. These 
were still pursued with the utmost ardour and 
eagerness, however trifling the 'causes 'were 
whence they first arose. Nay, however in- 
credible it may seem, the little consequence of 
the matter in debate was frequently given as a 
reason for the fierceness of the contention, as 
thus : * If you loved me, sure you would never 
dispute with me such a trifle as this.’ The 
answer to which is very obvious ; for the argu- 
ment would hold equally on both sides, and was 


constantly retorted with some additions, as— 
am sure I have much more reason to say so, 
who am in the right.’ During all these diq;>ute% 
Paul always kept strict silence, and preserved 
an even countenance, without showing the least 
visible inclination to either party. One day, 
however, when madam had left the room in a 
violent fury, Lennord could not refrain from 
referring his cause to his friend. 'Was ever 
anything so unreasonable,’ says he, ‘as this 
woman? What shall 1 do with her? 1 doat 
on her to distraction ; nor have I any cause to 
complain of, more t^n this obstinacy in her 
temper. Whatever she asserts, she will maintain 
against all the reason and conviction in the 
wo^d. Pray give me your advice.’ — * First,* says 
Paul, ‘I will give you my opinion, which is, 
flatly, that you are in the wrong; for, supposing 
she is in the wrong, was the subject of your 
contention any ways material ? What signified 
it whether you was married in a red or yellow 
waistcoat? for that was your dispute. Now, 
suppose she was mistal'on ; as you love her you 
say so tenderly, and 1 believe she deserves it, 
would it not have boon wiser to have yielded, 
though you certainly knew yoursolf in the right, 
than to give either her or yourself any uneasi- 
ness ? For my own part, if ever I mairy, I am 
resolved to enter into an agreement with my 
wifo, that in all disputes (especially about trifles) 
that party who is most convinced they are right 
shall always surrender the victory ; by which 
means we shall both bo forward to give up the 
cause.’— ‘'l own,’ said Leunard, ‘ my dear friend,’ 
shaking him by the hand, ‘there is great truth 
and reason in what you say ; and 1 will for the 
future endeavour to follow your advice.’ They 
soon after broke up the conversation, and Leo- 
nard, going to his wife, asked her pardon, and 
told her his friend had convinced him )io nad 
been in the wrong. She immediately L gan a 
vast encomium on Paul, in which he seconded 
her, and both agreed he was the worthiest and 
wisest man upon earth. When next day they 
met, which was at supper, though she had pro- 
mised not to mention what her husband told her, 
she could not fotbear casting tho kindest and 
most affectionate looks on i^aul, and asked him, 
with tho sweetest voice, whether she should help 
him to some potted woodcock. ‘Potted par- 
tridge, my dear, you mean,' says the husband.-*- 
‘My dear,’ says she, ‘I ask your friend if he will 
eat any potted woodcock ; and 1 am sure 1 must 
know, who putted it.’ — ‘I think 1 should know too^ 
who shot them,’ replied tho husband ; * and 1 am 
convinced that I have not seen a woodcc^k this 
year. However, though 1 know I am in ihe 
right, 1 submit, and the potted partridge is potted 
woodcock if you desire to have it so.’— ‘It is 
equal to me,’ says she, ‘whether it is one or the 
other; but you would persuade one out of one'i 
senses. To be sure^ you are always in the right 
in your own opinion ; but your friend, 1 believe^ 
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knows whioh he is eating.’ Paul answered as wdl as shorter than usual ; but the devU, or 
nothing, and the dispute opntinued, as usual, some unlucky accident in which perhaps the 
the greatest part of the evening. The next devil had no hand, shortly put an end to happi- 
morning the lady, accidentally meeting Paul, ness. He was now eternally the private referee 
and being convinced he was her friend, and of of every difference; in which, after having per- 
her side, accosted him thus : ^ I am certain, sir, fecUy, as he thought, established the doctrine of 
you have long since wondered at the unreason- submission, he never scrupled to assure both 
ableness of my husband. He is indeed, in other privately that they were in the right in every 
respects, a good sort of man, but so positive, argument, as before he had followed the contrary 
that no woman but one of my complying temper method. One day a violent litigation happened 
could possibly live with him. Why, last night, in his absence, and both parties agreed to refer 
now, was ever any creature so unreasonable? it to bis decision. The husband professing him- 
1 am certain you must condemn him. Fray, self sure the decision would be in his favour, 
answer me, was ho not in the wrong?' Paul, the wife answered he might }<^ mfc.ta£fbn| lor 
after a short silence, spoke as follows: am she believed his fiieud was convincfd how sel- 

borry, madam, that, as good manners oblige me dom she was to blame ; and that if he knew all 
to answer against my will, so an adboreuc#to — The husband replied, ^ My dear, I have no 
truth forces me to declare myself of a different desire of any retrospect ; but 1 believe, if you 
opinion. To be plain and houe&t, you was en- know all too, you would not imagine my friend 
tircly in tho wrong. The cause I own not worth so entirely on your side.’ — * Nay,* says she, * since 
disputing, but the bird was undoubtedly a par- you provoke mo, I will mention one instance, 
tridgo.’— ‘O sirl’ replied tho lady, *1 cannot \ou may remember our dispute about sending 
sibly help your taste.’— ‘ Madam,* returned Paul, Jacky to school in cold weather, which point I 
^thatis very little material; for, had it been others gave up to you from mere compassion, knowing 
wise, a hubband might have expected subznisjiion.* myself to be in the right ; and Paul himself told 
—‘Indeed! sir,' says she, ‘lasbOreyouP— ‘Tes, me afterwards he thought me so.* — ‘My dear,' 
madam,' cried he, ‘he might, from a person of replied the husband, ‘1 will not scruple your 
your excellent understanding; and pardon me veracity; but I assure you solemnly, on my 
for saying, such a condescension would have applying to him, he gave it absolutely on my 
shown a superiority of sense even to your bus- side, and said he would have acted ih the same 
band himself.* — ‘But, dear sir,* said she, ‘why manner.* They then proceeded to produce 
ehould 1 submit when I am in the right?'— ‘For numWloss other Instances, in all which Paul 
that very reason,* answered he; ‘it would be the had, on vows of secrecy, given his opinion on 
greatest instance of affection imaginable; for both sides. In the oonclusion, both believing 
can anything be a greater object of our compos- each other, they fell severely on the treachery 
bion than a person we love in the wrong ?’—‘ Ay, of Paul, and agreed that ho had been the ocoa- 
but 1 should endeavour,* said she, ‘to set him sion almost evory dispute which ha^ fallen 
right.' — ‘Pardon me, madam,* answered Paul: out between them. They then became extremely 
‘ 1 will apply to your own experience if you ever loving, and so full of condescension on both 
foiiud your arguments had that effect. Tho sides, that they vied with each other in censur- 
luoro our judgments err, tho less wo are willing ing their own conduct, and jointly vented their 
to own»it. For my own part, I have always indignation on Paul, whom the wife^ fearing a 
observed the persons who maintain the worst bloody conseiiuonce, earnestly entreated her hus- 
sicie in any contest are the warmest.' — ‘Why,’ band to suffer quietly to depart the next day, 
says she, ‘ 1 must confess there is truth in what which was tho time fixed for his return to 
you say, and 1 will endeavour to practise it.* The quarters, and then drop his acquaintance, 
husband then coming in, Paul departed. And However ungenerous this behaviour in Len- 
Lennard, approaching his wife with an air of nard may bo esteemed, Lis wife obtained a 
good humour, told her he was sorry for their promise from him (though with difGiculty) to 
foolish dispute tho last night ; but he was now follow her advice ; 'but they both expressed such 
convinced of his error. She answered, smiling, unusual coldness that day to Paul, that he, 
she ^lieved she owed his oondescension to his who was quick of apprehension, taking Lennard 
complacence ; that she was ashamed to think a aside, pressed him so home, that he at last dis- 
word had passed on so silly an occasion, espeoi- covered the secret. Paul acknowledged the 
ally as she was satisfied she had been mistaken, truth, but told him the design with which he 
A little contention followed, but with the utmost Lad done it. To which the other Answered, he 
goodwill to each other, and was concluded by would have acted more friendly to have let him 
her asserting that Paul had thoroughly con- into the whole design; for that he might have 
vincod her she had been in the wrong. Upon asbured himself of his secrecy. Paul replied, 
which they both united in the praises of their with some indignation, he had given him a 
common friend. suffleient proof how oapablo he was of conoeal- 

Paul now passed his time with great satis- ing a secret from his wife. licnnard retnmod, 
taction, these disputes being much less frequent,, with some wannth, he had more reason to up- 
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IwftiA iiStn» for thaMie had caused most of the 
qhsmls between them by h!s strange oondnet, 
and might (if they had not disoovered the affair 
to each other) have been the ocdasion of their 
separation. Paul then said—— But something 
now happened which put a stop to Dick's read- 
ing, and of which we shall treat in the next 
chapter. 

OHAPTEB XL 
In which the history is continued, 

Joseph Andbsws had borne with great uneasi- 
ness theimpertinence of Beau Oidapper to Fanny, 
who had been talking pretty frooly to her, and 
offering her settlements; but the respect to the 
company had restrained him from interfering 
whilst the beau confined himself to the use of 
his tongue only. But the said beau, watching an 
opportunity whilst the ladies' eyes were disposed 
another way, offered a nideness to her with his 
hands; which Joseph no sooner perceived than 
he presented him with so sound a box on iho 
ear, that it conveyed him several paces from 
where he stood. The ladies immediately 
screamed out, rose from their chairs; and the 
beau, as soon as he recovered himself, drew his 
hanger: which Adams observing, snatched up 
the lid of a pot in his left hand, and, covering 
himself with it as with a shield, without any 
weapon of offence in his other hand, stepped in 
before Joaepht and exposed himself to the* en- 
raged beau, who threatened such perdition and 
destruction, that it frighted the women, who 
were all got in a huddle together, out of their 
wits, even to hear his denunciatious of ven- 
geance.* Joseph was of a different complexion, 
and begged Adams to lot his rival come on ; for 
ho had a good cudgel in his hand, and did not 
fear him. Fanny now fainted into Mrs. Adams's 
arms, and the whole room was in confusion, 
when Mr. ^ooby, passing by Adams, who lay 
snug under the pot-lid, came up to Didapper, 
and insisted on Lis sheathing the hanger, pro- 
mising he should have satisfaction ; wliich 
Joseph declared he would give him, and fight 
him at any weapon whatever. The beau now 
sheathed his hanger, and taking out a pocket- 
glass, and vowing vengeanco all the time, re- 
adjusted his hair ; the parson deposited bis 
shield; and Joseph, ruuning to Fanny, soon 
brought her back to life. Lady Booby chid 
Joseph for his insult on Didapper ; but he an- 
swered he would have attacked an army in the 
same cause. *What cause?' said the Jlady.— 
* Madam,' afihwcred Joseph, ^he was rude tr> 
chat young woman.'—* What,' says the lady, * 1 
suppose he would have kis&cd the wonoh; and 
is a gentleman to be struck for such an offer? 
1 must tell you, Joseph, these airs do not become 
you.'— * Madam,' said Mr. Booby, *1 saw the 
whole affair, and I do not commend my brother; 
for 1 cannot perceive why he should take upon 


him to be this girl’s ehampioV*^*! osa. com- 
mend him,’ says i^ams: *he is a brave lad; 
and it becomes any man to be the champion of 
the innocent ; and he must be the basest coward 
wlio would not vindicate a woman with whom 
be ie on the brink of marriage.' — * Sir,' says Mr. 
Booby, 'my brother is not a match for such a 
young woman as this.’ — *No,’ saye.Lady Booby ; 
'nor do you, Mr. Adams, act in your proper 
charaoter by encouraging any such doings ; aud 
1 am very much surpribed you should concern 
yourself in it 1 think your wife and family 
your properer care.'— * Indeed, madam, your 
ladyship says very true,' answered Mrs. Adams : 
'he tallcs a pack of nonsense, that the whole 
parish are bis ohildren. 1 am sure 1 don't under- 
stand what he means by it; it would make some 
women suspect he had gone astray, but 1 aoqult 
him of that I can road Scripture as well as hs^ 
and I never found that the parson was obliged 
to provide for other folks* children ; and besides, 
he is but a poor curate, and bath little enough, 
as your ladyship knows, for me and mine.* — 
* Tou say very well, Mrs. Adams,' quoth tho 
Lady Booby, who had not spoken a word to her 
before ; * you seem to bo a very sensible woman ; 
and I assure you your husband is acting a very 
foolish part, and opposing his own interest, see- 
ing my nephew is violently Si>t against this 
match ; and indeed I can’t blame him ; it is by 
no means one suitable to our family.’ In this 
manner the lady prucoedod with Mrs. Adams, 
whilst tho beau hopped about the room, shaking 
his head, partly from pain and ^x^rtly from 
anger ; and Pamela was chiding Fanny for her 
assurance in aiming at such a match as her 
brother. Poor Fanny answered only with her 
tears, which had long since begun to wet her 
handkerchief; which Joseph percoiving, took 
her by the arm, and wrapping it in his. "arried 
her off, swearing be would own no relat'on to 
any one who was an enemy to her Le loved 
more than all tho world. Ho went out with 
Fanny under his left arm, brandishing a cudgel 
in his right, and uoiiher Mr. Booby nor the beau 
thought proper to oppose him. Lady Booby aud 
her company made a very short stay behind 
him; for the lady’s bell now summoned them 
to dress, for which they had just time before 
dinner. 

Adams seemed now very much dejected, which 
his wife perceiving, began to apply some siatri- 
monial balsam. She told him he had reason to 
be concerned, for that he had probably ruined 
his family with his tricks almost; but perhaps 
he was grieved for the loss of his two children, 
Joseph and Fanny. His eldest daughter went 
ou : — ' Indeed, father, it is very hard to bring 
strangers here to eat your children's bread out 
of their mouths. You have kept them ever sinoo 
they came home ; and, for anything I see to the 
contrary, may keep them a month longer. An 
yon obliged to give her meat, thof she was never 





flo handsome? But I don't see she is so much 
handsomer than other people. If people were 
to be kept for their beanty, she would scarce fare 
better than her neighbours, 1 believe. As for 
Hr. Joseph, 1 have nothing to say : he is a young 
man of honest principles, and will pay some time 
or other for what he hath ; but for the girl — ^why 
doth she not return to her place she ran away 
from ? I would not give such a vagabond slut a 
halfpenny though I had a million of money — no, 
thui^h she was starving.' — * Indeed, but 1 would,' 
cries little Dick; ^and, father, rather than poor 
Fanny shall be starved, I will give her all this 
bread and cheese ' (offering what he held in his 
hand). Adams smiled on the boy, and told him 
he rejoiced to see he was a Ohtistian ; and that, 
if he had a halfpenny in his pocket*, he would 
have given it him; telling him it was his duty to 
look upon all his neighbours as his brothers and 
bisters, and love Ihom acooidiugly. * Yes, papa,' 
says he, * I love her belter than my sisters, for 
she is handboinei than any of them.' — * Is she so, 
baucoboz ? ’ sayb the sibter, giving him a box on 
the ear; which the father would probably have 
rosouted, had not Joseph, Fanny, and the pt^dlar 
at that instant relumed together. Adaiub bid his 
wife prepare some food fur their dinner ; she &aid, 
truly she could not, she bad something else to 
do. Adams rebuked her for disputing bis com- 
mands, and quoted many texts of ticnptuie to 
piove that the husband is the head of tlie 
wife, and she is to submit and obey. The wife 
answered, it was blab])henjy to talk Scripture 
out of church ; that such things wcie very proper 
to be buid in the pulpit, but that it was profane 
to talk them in common dibcourbo. Joseph told 
Mr. Adams he was not come with any dcsig;n to 
give him or Mrs. Adams any trouble; but to 
dcbire the favour of all their company to the 
Geoige(analehouso in thopaii'th), whdo he bad I 
bospokcu a piece of bacon and greens for their 
dinner. Mrb. Adams, who was a very good sort 
of woman, only rathor too stiict in economics, 
readily accepted tliis invitation, as did the parson 
hinibolf by her example; und away they all walked 
together, not omitting little Dick, to whom J oseph 
gave a sbilliug when he board of bis iutonded 
liberality to Fanny. j 


OHArTEB XIL 

Where the good-natui*ed reader will see something 
which will give him no great j^leaxure. 

The pedlar bad been very inquisitive from the 
time he had first heard that the great house in 
this parish belonged to tbo Lady Booby, and bad 
teamed that she was the widow of Sir Thomas, 
and that Sir Thomas had bought Fanny, about 
the age of three or four years, of a travelling 
woman ; and, now their homely but hearty meal 
was ended, be told Fanny he believed he could 
acquaint berwitb her parents. The whole com- 


pany, espeoially she herself, started at this oflH 
of the pedlar's. He then proceeded thus, while 
they all lent their strictest attention * Thougn 
1 am now contented with this humble way of 
getting my livelihpodi I was formerly a gentle* 
man ; for so all those oi my profession are oalled 
In a word, I was a drummer in an Irish regiment 
of foot. Whilst I was in this honourable station, 
I attended an oiBoor of our regiment into Eoglancl 
I a recruiting. In our march from Biist^ ’ to Froins 
(for bince the decay of the woollen trade the cloth- 
ing towns have furnished the amiy ’•ritb a gmt 
number of recruits) we ov'rto<)k r^41ijS road 
a woman, who seemed to be about thirty yean 
old or thereabouts, not very handbome, but well 
enough for a soldier. As ws came up to her, she 
mondt^d her pace, and, falling into discourse with 
our ladies (for every man of the party, namely, a 
sergeant, two private men, and a drummer, were 
puivided with their woman except myself), she 
continued to travel on with us. I, perceiving 
bho must fall to my lot, advanced presently to 
her, made love to her in our military way, and 
quickly Bupf'eeded to my wiblic^. We struck a 
bargain u ithin a mile, and lived together as xnan 
and wife to her dying day.'— ‘I suppose,' says 
Adams, interrupting him, ‘you were marru'd 
with a licence; for I don't see how yon could 
contrive to have the banns publisl/ed while you 
were marching from place to place.' — ^No, sir,^ 
said tlie pedlar, ‘ we toi»k a licence to go to bed 
together without any banub.'— Ay, ay ! ' said the 
parson ; ‘ ex necessitate^ a licence may he allowable 
enough; but suiely, surely, <he other is the more 
4« 'ul IT and eligible way.’ The pedlar proceeded 
') iw —‘She returned with me to our regiment, 
and removed with us from quarters to quarters, till 
dt last, whilst we lay at Qalway, she fell ill of a 
fever and died. When bhe was on her deathbed 
she called me to her, and, crying bitterly, declared 
bhe could not depart this woild u itliout discover- 
ing a secret to me, which, she bald, w^s the only 
bin which sat heavy on her hcait. She said she 
had formerly tiavelled in a company of gipsies, 
who had made a practice of stealing away 
children; that, for her own part, she had been 
only oDco guilty of tlio ci'ime; which, she said, 
bhe lamented more than all the rcbt of her sins, 
blnce probably It might have occabionod the death 
f f the parents ; for, added bho, it is almost im- 
possible to describe the beauty of the young 
creature, which was about a year and a half old 
when I kid .apped it. We kept her (for she 
was a gul) above two years in our company, 
when 1 sold her myself, for threo guineas, to Sir 
Thomas Booby, in Somerbetshire. Now, you 
know whether there are any more of that name 
in this county.* — ‘Yes,’ says Adams, ‘there are 
seveial Booby s who are squirot, but 1 believe no 
baronet now alive ; besides, it answers so exactly 
in every point, there is no room for doubt; but 
you have forgot to tell us the pai'ents from whom 
the child was stolen.' — ‘ Their name,' aniWUM^ 


I 
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the pedlar, *waa Andrewe. They lived abont 
thirty miles from the squire; and she told me 
that I might be sure to find them out by one 
oircumstanoe) for that they had a daughter of a 
very strange name, FamBla, or Pamela; some 
pronounced it one way, and some the other.* 
Fanny, who had changed colour at the first 
mention of the name, now fainted away; Joseph 
tamed pale, and poor Dicky began to roar; the 
parson fell on his knees, and ejaculated many 
thanksgivings that this discovery had been made 
before the dreadful sin of incest was committed; 
and the.'nedlar was struck with amazement, not 
being able to account for all this confusion, the 
cause of which was presently opened by the 
parson's daughter, who was the only uncon- 
cerned person (for the mother was chafing 
Fanny's temples, and taking the utmost care of 
her) : and, indeed, Fanny was the only creature 
whom the daughter would not have pitied in her 
situation ; wherein, though we compassionate her 
ourselves, we shall leave her for a little while, 
and pay a short visit to Lady Booby. 

GHAFTEB XllL 

Tkt histwy^ retui'uing to th6 Lady Booly, gwe$ 
tome account of the tei'i'ible conflict in her 
hi'cast between love and pride i with what 
happened on the preecnt discovery, 

Thb lady sat down with her company to dinner, 
but ate nothing. As soon as her cloth was 
removed, she whispered Pamela that she was 
taken a little ill, and desired her to entertain 
her husband and Beau Didapper. She then went 
up into her chamber, sent for Slipslop, threw 
herself on the bed in the agonies of love, rage, 
and despair; nor could she concoal these boiling 
passions longer without bursting. Slipslop now 
approached her bed, and asked how her ladyship 
did; but, il^stead of revealing her disorder, as 
she intended, she entered into a long encomium 
on the beauty and virtues of Joseph Andrews ; 
ending, at last, with expressing her concern that 
so much tenderness should be thrown away on 
so despicable an object as Fanny. Slipslop, well 
knowing how to humour her mistress's frenzy, 
proceeded to repeat, with exaggeration if possible, 
all her mistress Lad said, and concluded with a 
wish that Joseph had been a gentleman, and 
tbat she could see her lady in the arms of such 
a husband. The lady then started from the bed, 
and, taking a turn or two across the room, cried 
out, with a deep sigh, * Sure be would make any 
woman happy!' — *Your ladyship,’ says she, 

* would be the happiest woman in the world 
with him. A fig for custom and nonsense I 
What Vails what people say ? Shall I afraid 
of eating eweetmeate because people may say I 
have a sweet tooth ? If 1 had a mlud to marry 
a man, all the world should not hinder me. 
Tour ladyship hath no parents to tutelar your 


Infections; besides, ha Is of your ladyship's 
family now, and as good a gentleman as any 
in the country; and why should not a woman 
follow her mind as well as man? Why should 
not your ladyship many the brother as well as 
your nephew the sister? I am sure, if it was 
a fragrant crime^ I would not persuade your 
ladyship to it.*— * But, dear Slipslop,' answered 
the lady, *if I could prevail on myself to commit 
such a weakness, there is that cursed Fanny in 
the way, whom the idiot — 0 how I bate and 
despise him!*— 'She 1 a little ugly minx,* cries 
Slipslop; 'leave her to me. I suppose your 
ladyship hath heard of Joseph's fitting with one 
of Mr. Didapper's servants about her; and his 
master hath ordered them to carry her away by 
force this evening. I’ll take care they shall not 
want assistance. I was talking with this gentle- 
man, who was below, just when your ladyship 
sent for me.' — ' Go back,' says the Lady Booby, 
'this instant, for 1 expect Mr. Didapper will 
soon be going. Do all you can, for I am 
resolved this wench shall not be in our family: 
1 will endeavour to return to the company ; but 
let me know as soon as she is carried off.' Slip- 
slop went away; and her mistress began to 
arraign her own conduct in the following 
manner: 

'What am I doing? How do I suffer this 
passion to creep imperceptibly upon me! How 
many days are past since 1 could have sub- 
mitted to ask myself the question? — Marry a 
footman I Distraction! Can 1 afterwards bear 
the eyes of my acquaintance? But 1 can retire 
from them— retire with one in whom 1 propose 
more happiness than the world without him can 
give me ! Betii’O — to feed continually on beautiee 
which my inflamed imagination sickens with 
eagerly gazing on — to satisfy every appetite, 
every desire, with their utmost wish! Ba! and 
do 1 doat thus on a footman ? I despise, d detest 
my passion. — Yet why? Is he not generous, 
gentle, kind ?— Kindi to whom? to the meanest 
wretch, a creature below my consideration ! Doth 
he not — yes, he doth prefer her. Curse his 
beauties, and the little low heart that possesses 
them; which can basely descend to this despicable 
wench, and be ungratefully deaf to all the honours 
I do him. And can t then love this monster? 
No, 1 will tear his image from my bosom, tread 
on him, spurn him. I will *have those pLiful 
charms, which now 1 despise, mangled in my 
sight; for 1 will not suffer the little jade 1 hate 
to riot in the beauties I contemn. No; though 
I despise him myself, though 1 would spurn him 
from my feet, was he to languish at them, no 
pther shall taste the happiness 1 scorn. Why do 
1 say happiness? To me it would be misery. 
To sacrifice my reputation, my character, my 
rank in life, to the indulgence of a mesa and a 
vile appetite! How 1 detest the thought! How 
much more exquisite is the pleasure remiltinsr 
from the reflection of virtue and prudence than 
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the faint relish of what flows from vice and folly ! 
Whither did I suffer this improper, this mad 
passion to hurry me^ only by neglecting to 
summon the aids of reason to my assistance P 
Season, which hath now set before me my desires 
in their proper colours, and immediately helped 
me to expel them. Yes, 1 thank Heaven and my 
pride, 1 have now perfectly conquered this un- 
worthy passion ; and if there was no obstacle in 
its way, my pride would disdain any pleasures 
which could be the consequence of so base, so 
mean, so vulgar’— Slipslop returned at ^is 
instant in a violent hurry, and with the utmost 
eagerness cried out, * 0 madam I 1 have strange 
news. Tom the footman is just come from the 
George, where, it seems, Joseph and the rest 
of them are jinketting ; and he says there is a 
strange man who hath discovered that Fanny 
and Joseph are brother and sister.'— * How, Slip- 
slop 1’ cries the lady in a surprise. — had not 
time, madam,' cries Slipslop, *to inquire about 
particles ; but Tom says it is most certainly true.' 

This unexpected account entirely obliterated 
all those admirable reflections which the supreme 
power of reason had so wisely made just before, 
lu short, when despair, which had more share 
in producing the resolutions of hatred we have 
seen taken, began to retreat, the lady hesitated 
a moment, and then, forgetting all the purport 
of her soliloquy, dismissed her woman again, 
with orders to bid Tom attend her in the par- 
lour, whither she now hastened to acquaint 
Pamela with the news. Pamela said she could 
not believe it; for she had never beard that her 
mother had lost any child, or that she had ever 
had any more than Joseph and herself. The 
lady flew into a violent rage with her, and 
talked of upstarts and disowning relations who 
had so lately been on a level with her. Pamela 
mado no answer; but her husband, taking up 
her caus^ severely reprimanded his aunt for 
her beiiaviour to his wife : ho told her, if it had 
been earlier in tbe evening, she should not have 
stayed a moment longer in her house; that he 
was convinced, if this young woman could be 
proved her sister, she would readily embrace 
her os such, and he himself would do the same. 
He then desired the fellow might be sent for, and 
the young woman with him, which Lady Booby 
imiiiedlatcly ordered; and, thinking proper to 
make«sonio apology to Pamela for what she 
bad said, it was readily accepted, and all things 
reconciled. 

The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny and 
Joseph, who would not quit her; the parson 
likewise was induced, not only by curiosity, of 
which be had no small portion, but his duty, as 
he apprehended it, to follow them ; for he con- 
tinued all tbe way to exhort them, who were 
now breaking their hearts, to offer up thanksgiv- 
ings, and be joyful for so miraculous an escape. 

When they arrived at Booby Hall, they were 
ptoBcntly called into the parlour, whm the 

I 
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pedlar repeated the same atory be had told 
before, and insisted on the truth of every cir* 
oumstanoe; so that all who heard him were 
extremely well satisfled of the truth, except 
Pamela, who imagined^ ae she had never heard 
either of her parents mention such an aeoident» 
that it must be certainly false ; and except the 
Lady Booby, who suspected the falsehood of the 
story from her ardent desire that it should be 
true; and Joseph, who feared Its trath.*from his 
earnest wishes that it might prove false. 

Mr. Booby now desired them all to suspend 
their curiosity and absolute bclie(''t>r <%boli0f 
till the next morning, when he expected old 
Mr. Andrews and his wife to fetch hiins^f and 
Pamela home in his coach, and- then they might 
be certain of certainly knowing the truth or 
falsehood of this relation ; in which, he said, os 
there were many strong circumstances to induce 
their credit, so he could not perceive any interest 
the pedlar could have in inventing it, or in en- 
deavouring to impose such a falsehood on them. 

The Lady Booby, who was very little used to 
such company, entertained them all— vis., her 
nephew, his wife, her brother and sister, the 
beau, and the parson — with great good humour 
at her own table. As to the pedlar, she ordered 
him to be made as welcome as possible by he| 
servants. All the company in the parlour, ex- 
cept the disappointed lovers, who sat sullen 
and silent, were full of mirth; for Mr. Booby 
had prevailed on Joseph to ask Mr. Didapper's 
pardon, with which he was perfectly satisfied. 
Many jokes passed between the beau and the 
parson, chiefly on each other's dress ; these af* 
forded much diversion to the company. Pamela 
chid her brother Joseph for the concern which 
he expressed at discovering a new sister. She 
said, if he loved Fanny as he ought, with a 
l>ure affection, he bad no reason to lament being 
related to her. Upon which Adams began to 
discourse on Platonic love ; whence le made 
a quick transition to the joys in the next world, 
and concluded with strongly assorting that there 
was no such thing as pleasure in this. At which 
Pamela and her husband smiled on one another. 

This happy pair proposing to retire (for no 
other person gave the least symptom of desiring 
rest), they all repaired to several beds provided 
for t^em in the same house; nor was Adams 
himself suffered to go home, it being a stormy 
night. Fanny, indeed, often begged she might 
go home with the parson ; but her stay was so 
strongly insisted on, that she at last, liy Joseph's 
advioe, consented. 

OHAPTHB XIV. 

CanUiinwff several ettrious night adoemtw^ #a 
which Mr, Aimu fill into many hairdreoM 
'scapes, parity owing to Ait goodnut^ mtA 
partly to hit inadvertency. 

About an hour after thev had all sepamtsdOt 
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Mng.jiow past three ia the xuoreing), Beau 
l^^pper^ whose passion for Fanny permitted 
hjm sot to close his eyes, but had employed his 
laiagination in contrivances how to satisfy his 
desires^ at last hit on a method by which he 
hoped to effect it. He had ordered his servant 
to Ising him word where Fanny lay, and had 
received his information; he therefore arose, 
put on his breeches and nightgown, and stole 
softly along the gallery which led to her apart- 
ment ; and, being come to the door, as he ima- 
gined it, he opened it with the least noise possible, 
and oi^ered the chamber. A savour now in- 
vaded his nostrils which he did not expect in 
the room of so sweet a young creature, and which 
might have probably had no good effect on a 
cooler lover. However, he groped out the bed 
with difficulty, for there was not a glimpse of 
light, and, opening the curtains, ho whispered 
in Joseph’s voice (for ho was an excellent 
mimic), * Fanny, my angel! 1 am come to in- 
form thee that 1 have discovered the falsehood 
of the story we last night heard. 1 am no 
longer thy brother, but the lover; nor will I 
be delayed the enjoyment of thee one moment 
longer. You have sufTicieut assurances of my 
constancy not to doubt niy marrying you, and 
it would be want of love to deny me the pt«- 
ilbssiou of thy charms.’ 8o saying, he disen- 
cumbered himself from the little clothes lie had 
on, and, leaping into bed, embraced his angel, 
as he conceived her, with groat rapture. If ho 
was surprised at receiving no answer, ho was 
no less pleased to find his hug returned with 
‘ equal ardour. He remained not long in this 
sweet bonfusion ; for both he and his prirumour 
presently discovered their error. Indeed, it was 
no other than the accomplished Slipslop whom 
he had engaged; but though she immediately 
knew the*person whom she had mistaken for 
Joseph, he was at a loss to guess at the repre- 
sentatives of Fanny. He had so little scon or 
taken notice of this gentlc'woman, that light 
itself would have afforded him no assistance in 
his conjecture. Beau Didapper no sooner bod 
perceived his mistake than he attempted to 
escape from the bed with much gi'eator haste 
than he had made to it ; but the watchful Slip- 
> slop prevented him. For that pi-udent woman, 
being disappointed of those delicious offerings 
which her fancy bad promised her pleasure, 
resolved to make an immediate sacrifice to her 
vii'tue. Indeed, she wanted an opportunity to 
hc^ some wounds, which her late conduct had, 
she feared, given her reputation; and m vhe 
bad a wonderful presence of mind, she con- 
ceived the person of the unfortunate bead tq be 
luckily thrown in her way to restore her lady’s 
opinion of her impregnable chastity. At that 
iostantf therefore, when he offered to leap from 
the he^ ebc caught fast hold of his shirt, at the 
same time roaring out, *0 thou villain! who 
haet attacked my c/castity, and, 1 believe^ mined 


me in my sleep ; I will swear a rape against 
thee; I will prosecute thee with the utmost 
vengeance.’ The beau attempted to get loose, 
but she held him fast, and when he struggled 
she cried out, * Murder! murder! rape! robbery! 
ruin ! ’ At which words. Parson Adams, who lay 
in the next chamber, wakeful, and meditating 
on the pedlar’s discovery, jumped out of bed, 
and, without staying to put a rag of clothes on, 
hastened into the apartment whence the cries 
proceeded. Ho made directly to the bed in the 
dark, whore, laying hold of the beau’s skiu (for 
Slipslop had torn his shirt almost off), and find- 
ing his skin oxlremely soft, and hearing him in 
a low voice begging Slipslop to let him go, he 
no longer doubted but this was the young woman 
in danger of ravishing, and immediately falling 
on the bed, and laying hold on Slipslop’s chin, 
where he found a rough beard, Lis belief was 
confirmed ; be therefore rescued the beau, who 
presently made his escape, and then, turning 
towards Slipslop, received such a cuff on bis 
chops, that, his wrath kindling instantly, he 
offered to return tlio favour so stoutly, that had 
poor SUi»slop received the fist, which in the dark 
passed by her and fell on the pillow, she would 
most probably have given up the ghost. Adams, 
mihsing his blow, fell directly on Slipslop, who 
cuffed and scratched ns well as she could ; nor 
was he buhiudhaiid with her in his endeavours, 

I but happily the dnrknoss of the night befriended 
i her. Sho then cried she was a woman; but 
Adams answered she was rather the devil, and 
if she was be would gra])plo with him; and, 
being again irritated by another stroke on the 
chops, he gave her such a remembrance in the 
guts, that she began to roar loud enough to be 
heal'd all over tlio house. Adams then, seizing 
her by the hair (for her double-clout had fallen 
off in the scuflle), pinned her Lead down to the 
bolster, and then both called fur light^tugether. 
The Lady Booby, who was as wakeful as any 
of her guests, had been alarmed from the begin- 
ning; and being a woman of a bold spirit, she 
slipped on a nightgown, petticoat, and slippers, 
and taking a candle, which always burned in 
her chamber, in her hand, she walked undaunt- 
edly to Slipslop’s room ; where she entered just 
at the instant as i^dams had discovered, by thp 
twj>_ mountains, which Slipslop carried before 
£er, that he was concerned with a femal%i He* 
then concluded her to be a witch, and said he 
fancied those breasts gave suck to a legion of 
devils. Slipslop, seeing lady Booby enter the 
room, cried 'Help ! or 1 am ravished,’ with a most 
audible voice : and Adams, perceiving the light, 
turned hastily, and saw the lady (as she did 
him) just as she came to the feet of the bed; 
nor did her modesty, when she found the naked 
condition of Adams, suffer her to ap];»roaoh f ur^ 
ther. She then began to revile the parson aa 
the wickedest of all men, and particularly railed 
at his impudence in ohoosing her how for the 
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■eene of his debancherieSf and hor own woman 
for ihe object of his bestiality. Poor Adams bad 
before discovered the counfbnance of his bed- 
^ f'ellow, and now first recollecting he was naked, 
he was no less confounded than Lady Booby 
herself, and immediately whipped under the 
bed-clothes, whence the chaste Slipslop endca^ 
voured in vain to slmt him out. Then putting 
forth his head, ou which, by way of ornament, 
he wore a fiaunol nightcap, he protested his 
innocence, and asked ten thousand pardons of 
Mrs. Slipslop for the blows he had struck hor, 
vowing he had mistaken her for a witch. Lady 
Booby, then casting hor eyes on the ground, 
observed something sparkle with great histro, 
which, when she had taken it up, appeared to 
be a very fine pair of diamond buttons for the 
sleeves. A little farther she saw lie the sleeve 
itself of a shirt with laced rnfflos. ‘Heyday!* 
says she, ‘what is the nieuuiTi<, of this?’ — ‘Oh, 
madam,* bays Slipslop, ‘k don’t know what hath 
happened, 1 have been so tenilied. Here may 
liave been a dozen men in tlio room/ — ‘To whom 
belongs this huved shirt and jewels?* says the 
lady. — ‘Undoubtedly,* cries tho parson, ‘to the 
young gentleman whom I mistook for a woman 
ou coming into the room, v henco proceeded all 
tho subsequent mistakes; for if I had suspected 
him for a man, I w'oiild havo seized him, had 
ho been another Hercules, though, indeed, ho 
seems rather to resemble ITylas.* He then gave 
an account of the veas()n of his lising from bed, 
and tho rest, till the lady came into the room; 
at which, and tho tigiiies of ^Slipslop and her 
gallant, whose heads only were visible at the 
opposite coiiiejs of the bed, she could not re- 
frain from laughter; nor did iSlipslop pei'Mst in j 
accusing the parson of any motions towards u 
rape. Tho lady tbor(d(»re desired him to return 
to his bed as soon as she was departed, and tbon 
orderii^ Slipslop to rise and attend her in her 
own room, bho leturucd hers(*lf thither. When 
she was gone, Adams renewed his petitions for 
pardon to Mrs. Slipslop, who, with a most 
Christian tcnqior, not only forgave, but began 
to xnove with much courtesy towards him, which 
he taking as a hint to bo gone, immediately 
quitted tho bed, and made the best of his way 
towards his own ; but, unluckily, instead of 
turning to the rigiit, he turned to tho left, 
an4 went to the apartment where Fanny lay, 
who (as the reader may remember) had not 
slept a wink the preceding night, and who was 
60 bagged out with what had happened to her 
in the day, that, notwithbtanding all thoughts of 
her Joseph, she was fallen into so profound a I 
sleep, that all the noise in the adjoining room 
bad not been able to disturb her. Adams groped 
out the bed, and turning the clothes down softly, 
a custom Mrs. Adams had long accustomed him 
to, crept in, and deposited his carcase on the 
bed-post, a place which that good woman had 
ilwaya assigned him. 


As the eat or lapdog of some lovely nymph, 
for whom ten thousand lovers languish, lies 
quietly by the side of the charming maid, and, 
ignorant of the scene of delight on which they 
repose, meditates the future capture of a mouse, 
or Burprisal of a plate of broad and butter: so 
Adams lay by the side of Fanny, ignorant of the 
paradise to which he was so near; nor could 
tho emanation of sweets whioh flowed from her 
breath overpower the fumes of tobacco which 
played in the pai'8on*s nostrils. And now sleep 
had not overtaken the good man, when Joseph, 
who had secretly appointed Fanny to,^ome to 
her at the break of day, rapiwud softly at the 
chamber door, which when ha bu<? repeated 
twice, Adams cried, ‘Come in, whne% er you are.* 
Joseph thought he bad inistuken the door, 
though she had given him the most exact direc- 
tions; however, knowing his friend’s voice, ho 
opened it, and saw some female vestments lying 
ou a chair. Fanny w*ukiug at the same instant, 
and stiot piling out her hand on Adams*8 beard, 
she Plied out, ‘0 heavens! whoioam I ?*^* Bless 
me! whore am 1?* said the parson. Then Fanny 
sereamed, Adams leaped out of lied, and Joseph 
stood, as tho tragedians call it, like the statue of 
Surprise. ‘How came she into my UDom ?* cried 

Adams ‘How came you into hers?* cried 

Joseph in an astonishment.— ‘ 1 know nothing 
of the niaiter,* answorocl Adam<, ‘but that she is 
a vestal for me. As 1 am a Ohristiau, I know 
not whether she is a man or woman. He is an 
iiifidol who doth not bcliovo in witchcraft. They 
as surely exist now as la the days of Saul. My 
clothes are bowilched away too, and Fanny's 
bi ought into thoir place.’ For he still insisted he 
was in his own apartment; but Fanny dtmied it 
ii''ineii11y, and said liis attempting to persuade 
Jostqdi of such a falsehood copvinced her of his 
wicked designs. ‘Howl * said Joseph in a rage, 
‘hath ho offered any rudeness to you?* She 
answered, she could not aociiso him any more 
than villauously stealing to bed to her, which 
sho thought rudeness sufiicieiit, and what no 
man would do without a wicked intention. 

Joseph’s groat opinion of Adams wac not 
easily to be staggered, and when be heard from 
Fanny tliat no harm had happened, be grew a 
little cooler; yet still he was confounded, and 
as ho know the house, and that the women’s 
apavtmonts were on this side Mrs. Slipslop’s 
room, and the men’s ou the other, he was 
convinced that he was in Fanny’s chamber 
Assuring Adams, therefore), of this truth, he 
begged him to give some account how he came 
th('i*e. Adams then, standing in his shirt, which 
did not offend Fanny, as the curtains of the bed 
were drawn, related all that had happened ; and 
when he had ended, Joseph told him it was 
plain ho had mistaken by turning to the right 
^ instead of the left—* Odso 1 ’ cries Adams, *thaiAl 
' true : as sure os sixpence, you have hit on the 
very thing.' He then traversed the issm. 
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nibbi«g bU bands, aud bej^ged Fano/s pardon, I 
Mlniijng ber be did not know whether she was , 
mvn or woman. That innocent creature, firmly 
b(^iOving all be said, told him she was no longer 
SOgry, and begged Joseph to conduct him into 
bis own apartment, where he should stay him- 
self till she had put her clothes on. Joseph 
and Adams accordingly departed, and the latter 
soon was convinced of the mistake he had 
committed; however, whilst he was dressing 
himself, he often asserted he 'believed in the 
power of witchcraft notwithstanding, and did 
not see a Christian could deny it. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The airtval of Gqjfer and Gammer Andrews^ 
vUh anothi^i' person not mveh expend ; and 
a perfect solution of the difficulties raised by 
ike pedlar. 

Ai soon as Fanny was dressed, Joseph returned 
to her, and they had a long conversation to- 
gether, the conclusion of which was, that if 
they found themselves to be really brother 
and sister, they vowed a perpetual celibo^, 
and to live together all their da>s, and indufge 
a Platonic friendship for each other. 

The company wore all very merry at break- 
fast, and Joseph and Fanny rather more cheer- 
ful than the preceding night. The Lady Booby 
produced the diamond button, which the beau 
most readily owned, and alleged that he was 
very subject to walk in his sleep. Indeed, he 
Was far from being ashamed of his amour, and 
rather endeavoured to insinuate that more than 
was really true had passed between him and the 
fair Slipslop. 

Their tea was scarce over when news came 
of the arrival of old Mr. Andrews and his wife. 
They were immediately introduced, aud kindly 
received by the Lady Booby, whose heart 
went now pit-a-pat, as did those of Joseph and 
Fanny. They felt, perhaps, little less anxiety 
in this interval than (Edipus himself, whilst his 
fate was revealing. 

Mr. Booby first opened the cause by inform- 
ing the old gentleman that he had a child in the 
company more than he knew of ; and, taking 
Fanny by the hand, told him this was that 
daughter of his who had been stolen away by 
gipsies in her infancy. Mr. Andrews, after 
expressing some astonishmenty assured his 
honour that ho had never lost a daughter by 
gipsies; nor ever had any other children than 
Joseph and Pamela. These words were ^ a 
cordial to the two lovers, but had a different 
effect on Lady Booby. She ordered the pedlar 
to be called, who recounted his story as he had 
fddne before. At the end of which, old Mrs. 
Andrews, running to Fanny, embraced ber, 
crying out, *8he is, she is my child I’ Tbs 
company were all amased at this disagreement 


between the man and his wife; and the blood 
had now forsaken the cheeks of tlie lovers, 
when the old woman, turning to her husband, 
who was more surprised than all the rest, 
and having a little recovered her own spirits, 
delivered herself as follows : — * Ton may re* 
member, my dear, when you went a sergeant 
to Gibraltar, you left me big with child; you 
stayed abroad, you know, upwards of three 
years. In your absence I was brought to bed, 
I verily believe, of tliis daughter, whom I am 
sure 1 have reason to remember, for I suckled 
ber at this very bieast till the day she was 
stolen from me. One afternoon, when the child 
was about a year or a year and a half old, or 
thereabouts, two gipsy women came to the door 
and offered to tell my fortune. One of them 
had a child in ber lap. 1 showed them my 
hand, and desired to know if you was ever to 
come home again, which I remember as well 
as if it was but yesterday: tht^y faithfully 
promised me you should. 1 loft the girl in the 
cradle, and wont to draw them a cup of liquor, 
the best I had : when I returned with the i>ot 
(I am sure I was not absent longer than whilst 
I am telling it to you), the women were gone. 
I was afraid they had stolen something, and 
looked and looked, but to no pui'pose, aud 
Heaven knows I had very little for them to 
steal. At last, hearing the child cry in the 
cradle, 1 went to take it up— but, 0 the living! 
how was I surpilsed to find, instead of my own 
girl that 1 had put into the cradle, who was as 
line a fat thriving child as you shall see in a 
Bummer's day, a poor sickly boy, that did not 
seem to have an liour to live ! I ran out, pull- 
ing my hair off, and orying like any mad after 
the women, but never could hoar a word of 
them fiom that day to this. When I came back, 
the poor infant (which is our Joseph there, es 
stout as he now stands) lifted up its eyep -ipi n 
me so piteously, that, to be sure, notwithstand- 
ing my passion, I could not find in my heart 
to do it any mischief. A neighbour of mine 
happening to come in at the same time, and 
hearing the case, advised me to take care of this 
poor child, and God would perhaps one day re- 
store me my own. Upon which I took the child 
up, and suckled it to be sui'o. all the world as if 
it had been bom of my own natural body ; and 
as true as 1 am alive, in a little time I loved Jhe 
boy all to nothing as if it had been my own girL 
Well, as I was saying, times growing very hard, 
1 having two children and nothing but my own 
work, which was little enough, God knows, to 
maintain them, was obliged to ask reliof dL ths 
parish; but instead of giving it me, tliey re* 
moved me, by justices' warrants, fifteen miles, 
to the place where I now live, wheve I had 
not been long settled before you came hotoet 
Joseph (for that was the name I gave him my* 
sell— the Lord knows whether he was haptlxed 
Of no, or by what name),Woseph, 1 say, seemed 
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lo me about Aye years old when you returned; 
for 1 believe he is two or three years older than 
our daughter here (for 1 am thoroughly oon- 
vinoed she is the same); and when you saw 
him you said he was a chopping boy, without 
ever minding his age ; and so I, seeing you did 
not suspect anything of the matter, thought 
X might e*en as well keep it to myself, for 
fear you should not love him as well as 1 
did. And all this is veritably true, and I will 
take my oath of it before any justice in the ! 
kingdom.* i 

The pedlar, who had been summoned by the | 
order of Lady Booby, listened with the utmost 
attention to Qammer Andrews’s story, and when 
she had finished, asked her if the supposititious 
child had no mark on its breast. To which she 
answered, * Yes, he had as flue a strawberry as 
ever grew in a garden.* Thu Joseph acknow- 
ledged, and, unbuttoning his coat at the in- { 
tercession of the company, showed to them. | 
^Well,* says Gailer Andrews, who was a comical, 
sly old fellow, and very likely desired to have 
no more childien tlian he could keep, *you 
have proved, 1 think, very plainly that this 
boy doth not belong to us ; but how are yon 
certain that the girl is ours ? * The parson then 
brought the pedlar forward, and desired him to 
repeat the story which he had communiciitod to 
him the preceding day at the alehouse ; which 
ho complied with, and i elated what the rtader 
as well as Mr. Adsms hath seen before. He 
then confirmed, from his wife's report, all the 
oiroumsiances of the exchange, and of the straw- 
lierry on Joseph's breast At the repetition of 
the word strawberry, Adams, who had seen it 
without any emotion, started and ciied, 'Bless 
me! something comes into my head.’ But be., 
fore he had time to bring anything out, a servant 
called him forth. When he was gone, the pedlar 
assurciit Joseph that his parents were persons of 
mncli greater circumstances than those he had 
hitherto mistaken for such; for that he had 
been stolen from a gentleman’s house by those 
whom they call gipsies, and had been kept by 
them during a whole year, when, looking on 
him as in a dying condition, they had exchanged 
him for the other healthier child, in the manner 
before related. He said, as to the name of his 
inther, his wife had either never known or 
forgot it; but that she had acquainted him he 
lived about forty miles from the place where 
the exchange h^ been made, and which way, 
promising to spare no pains in endeavouring 
with him to discover the plaoe. 

But Fortune, which seldcfin doth good or ill, or 
makes men happy or miserable, by halves, re* 
solved to spare him this labour. The reader 
may jdease to recollect that Mr. Wilson had 
Intended a journey to the west, In which he 
was to pass through Mr. Adams's parish, and 
had promised to call on him. He was now 
anrived at the Lady Booby’s gates for that 
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purpose, being directed thither from the parson’s 
house, and had sent in the servant whom we 
have above seen call Mr. Adams forth. This 
had no sooner mentioned the discovery of a 
stolen child, and had uttered the word straw* 
berry, than Mr. Wilson, with wildness in his 
looks, and the utmost eagemess in his words^ 
liegged to be shown into the room, where he 
entered without the least regard to any of the 
company but Joseph, and erabraoiDg him with 
a complexion all pale and trembling, .tiesired to 
see the mark on his breast; the person followed 
him capering, rubbing his hands, crying 
out, ' Sie ett quern qumit , snesntnA ’ eta 
Joseph complied with the request of Mr. Wilson, 
who no sooner saw the mark, than, abandoning 
himself to the most extravagant rapture of 
passion, he embraced Joseph with inexpressible 
ecstasy, and cried out in ^ears of joy, ' 1 have 
discovered my son; I have him again In my 
arms!* Joseph was not sufficiently apprised 
yet to taste the same delight with his father 
(for BO in reality he was) ; however, he returned 
home warmth to his embraces. But he no 
sooner perceived, from his father's account, the 
agreement of every circumstance, of person, 
time, and place, than he threw himself at his 
feet, and embracing his knees, with tears begged 
liis blessing, which was given with muoli 
affection, and received with such respect, mixed 
with such tendemoBB on both sides, that it 
affected all present; but none so much as 
X^ady Booby, who left the room in an agony, 
which was but too much perceived, and not 
very charitably accounted for by some of thA 
I company. 


CHAPTER XVL 

Being the last ; in viikich HUs true kisUsrg £f 
brought to a happy canchuiqp. 

Fanny was very little behind her Joseph in the 
duty she expressed towards her parents, sind 
the joy she evidenced in discovering thorn. 
Gammer Andrews kissed her, and said she 
was heartily glad to see her ; bat for her part, 
she could never love any one better than 
Joseph. Gaffor Andrews testified no remark- 
able emotion: he blessed and kissed her, but 
complained bitterly that he wanted his pipe, 
not having had a whiff that morning. 

Mr. Booby, who knew nothing of his auntk 
fondness, imputed her abrupt departure to her 
pride, and disdain of the family into which 
he was married: he was therefore desirous 
to be gone with the utmost celerity; and 
now, having congratulated Mr. Wilson and 
Joseph on the discovery, he saluted Fanny^ 
called her sister, and introduced her aS sucli 
to Pamela, who behaved with great deoaney 
on the occasion. 

He now sent a message to his av&t, Who 
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returned that eke wieked him a good joamey, 
but wae too disordered to see any ^mpany. 
He therefore prepared to set out, having Invited 
'^Hr. Wilson to his house; and Pamela and 
Joseph both so insisted on his complying, that 
he at last consented, having first obtained a 
messenger from Mr. Booby to acquaint his wife 
* with the news ; which, as he knew it would 
render her completely happy, he could not pre- 
vail on himself to delay a moment in acquaint- 
ing her with. 

The company were ranged in this manner: the 
two old^people, with their two daughters, rode 
in the coach ; the squire, Mr. Wilson, Joseph, 
Parson Adams, and the pedlar, proceeded on 
horseback. 

In their way, Joseph informed his father of 
his intended match with Fanny ; to which, 
though he expressed some reluctance at first, 
on the eagerness of his son's instances he con- 
sented, saying if she was so good a creature as 
dhe appeared, and he described her, he tliouglit 
the disadvantages of birth and fortune might 
be comx>ensatGd. He, however, insisted on 
the match being deferred till ho had seen his 
mother ; in which, Joseph perceiving him 
positive, with great duty obeyed him, to the 
great delight of Parson Adams, who by these 
means saw an opportunity of fulfilling the 
’Church forms, and marrying his parishioners 
without a licence. 

Mr. Adams greatly exulting on this occasion 
(for such ceremonies were matters of no small 
moment with him), accidentally gave spurs to his 
horse, which the generous beast disdaining, — 
for he was of high mettle, and bad been used to 
more export riders than the gentleman who at 
present bestrode blni, for whose horsemanship 
he had perhaps some contempt, — ^immediately 
ran away full speed, and played so many antic 
tAcks that he tumbled the parson from his back; 
which Joseph perceiving, came to his relief. 

This accident afforded infinite merriment to 
the servants, and no less frighted poor Fanny, 
who beheld him as ho passed by the coach ; but 
the mirth of the one and terror of the other were 
soon determined, when the parson declared ho 
had received no damage. 

The horse having freed himself from his un- 
worthy rider, as he probably thought him, pro- 
ceeded to make the best of his way; but was 
stopped by a gentleman and his sei-vants, who 
were travelling the opposite way, and were now 
at a little distance from the coach. They soon 
met; and as one of the servants delivered Adams 
his horse, his master hailed him, and Adams, 
looking up, presently recollected he was the 
justice of peace .before whom he and Fanny had 
made their appearance. The parson presently 
kaluted him very kindly; and the justice in- 
formed him that he had fouqd the fellow who 
attemped to swear against him and the young 
woman the very next day, and had committed 


him to fialisbnry Qfaol, where he 
with many robberies. 

Many compliments having passed between the 
parson and the justice, the latter proceeded on 
his journey ; and the former, having with some 
disdain refused Joseph’s offer of changing horses, 
and declared he was as able a horseman as any 
in the kingdom, remounted his beast; and now 
the company again proceeded, and happily ar- 
rived at their journey’s end, Mr. Adams, by good 
luck rather than by good riding, escaping a 
good fall. 

The company, arriving at Mr. Booby’s house, 
were all received by him in the most courteous, 
and entertained in the most splendid manner, 
after the custom of the old English hospitality, 
which is still preserved in some very few families 
in the remote parts of England. They all passed 
that day with the utmost satisfaction ; it being 
perhaps impossible to find any set of people 
more solidly and sincerely happy. Joseph and 
Fanny found means to be alone upwards of two 
hours, which were the shortest but the sweetest 
imaginable. 

In the morning Mr. Wilson proposed to hia 
son to make a visit with him to his mother; 
which, notwithstanding his duiiful inclinations, 
and a longing desire he had to see her, a little 
concerned him, as he must be obliged to leave 
his Fanny ; but the goodness of Mr. Booby re- 
lieved him; for he proposed to send his own 
coach and six for Mrs. Wilson, whom Pamela so 
very earnestly invited, that Mr. Wilson at length 
agreed with the entreaties of Mr. Booby and 
Joseph, and suffered the coach to go empty for 
his wife. 

On Saturday night the coach returned with 
Mrs. Wilson, who added one more to this happy 
assembly. The reader may imagine much better 
and quicker, too, than I can describe the rjany 
embraces and tears of joy which succeeded her 
arrival. It is sufiicient to say she was easily 
prevailed with to follow her husband’s example 
in consenting to the match. 

On Sunday, Mr. Adams performed the service 
at the squire’s parish church, the curate of which 
very kindly exchanged duty, and rode twenty 
miles to the Lady Booby’s parish so to do ; being 
particularly charged not to omit publishing the 
banns, l>eiug the third and last time. 

At length the happy day arrived which jp^as 
to put Joseph in the possession of all his wishes. 
Ho arose and dressed himself in a neat but plain 
suit of Mr. Booby’s which exactly fitted him; for 
ho refused all finery; as did Fanny likewise, 
who could be prevaited on by Pamela to attire 
herself in nothing richer than a white dimity 
nightgown. Her shift, indeed, which Pamela 
presented her, was of the finest kind, and had 
an edging of lace round the bosom. She like- 
wise equipped her with a pair of fine white 
thread stockings, which were all she would 
accept; for she wore one of her own short round- 
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Mred odfkB, and oyer it a littlo straw bat, lined 
with cheny-coloured silk, and tied with a cherry- 
coloured riband. In ibis dress she came forth 
from her chamber, blushing and breathing 
sweets, and was by Joseph, whose eyes sparkled 
Are, led to church, the whole family attending, 
where Mr. Adams performed the ceremony ; at 
which nothing was so remarkable as the extra- 
ordinary and unaffeclod modesty of Tanny, un- 
less the true Christian piety of Adams, who 
publicly rebuked Mr. Booby and Pamela for i 
laughing in so sacred a plad>, and on so solemn 
an occasion. Our parson would have done no 
less to the highest prince on earth ; for, though 
he paid all submission and deference to bis 
superiors in other matters, where the least spice 
of religion intervened ho immediately lost all- 
respect of persons. It was his maxim, that he 
was a servant of the Uighost, and could not, 
without departing from liis duty, give up the 
least article of Ills honour or of Ills cause to the 
greatest earthly potentato. Indeed, ho always 
asserted that Mr. Adams at church with his 
surplice on, and Mr. Adams without that orna- 
ment in any other place, were two very different 
persons. 

When the Church rites were over, Joseph led 
his blooming bride back to Mr. Booby’s (for the 
distance was so very little, they did not think 
proper to use a coach); the whole company at- 
tended them likewise on foot; and now a most 
magnificent cutertainmont was provid<>d, at which 
Parson Adams demonstrated an appetite surpris- 
ing as well as surpassing every one present. 
Indeed, the only persons who betrayed any 
deflciency on this occasion were those on whose 
account the feast was provided. They pamiXTed 
thoir imaginations with the much more exquisite 
repast which the approach of night promised 
them; the thoughts of which filled both their 
minds, though with different sensations; the one 
all desire, while the other had her wishes tem- 
pered with fears. 

At length, after a day passo<l with the utmost 
merriment, corrected by tho strictest decency, in 
which, however, Paison Adams, being well filled 
with ale and pudding, had given a loose to more 
facetiousness than was usual to him, tho happy, 
the blessed moment arrived when Fanny retired 
with her mother, her mother-in-law, and her 
sistcf. 

She was soon undressed; for she had no 
jewels to deposit in their caskets, nor fine laces 
to fold with the nicest exactness. Undressing 
to her was properly discovering, not putting off, 
ornaments i for, as all her charms were the gifts 


of nature, she could divest herself of none. How, 
reader, shall I give thee an adequate idea of thi9 
lovely young creature ? Tho bloom of roses and 
lilies might a little illustrate her complexion, or 
thoir smoU her sweetness; but to cumprohend 
hor entirely, conooivo youth, health, bloom, 
neatness, and innocence, in her bridal bed; 
conceive all those in their utmost perfoction, 
and you may place tho charming Fanny’s picture 
beft>ro your eyes. 

Joseph no soonor board slio was l|4 bed, than 
he iled with the utmost cagonioss to her. A 
minute carried him into her aiiTV^ wbpre we 
shall leave this happy couple to enjcy the private 
rewards of their constancy; rewards so groat 
and sweet, that I apprehend Joseph neither 
envied the noblest duke, nor Fanny tho finest 
duchess, that night. 

Tho third day Mr. Wilson and his wife, with 
thoir son and daughter, returned home; where 
they now live together in a state of bliss scarce 
t ver equalled. Mr. Booby hatli, with unprece- 
dented generosity, given Fanny a fortune of two 
thousand pounds, which Joseph hath laid oat in 
a littlo estate in the same parish with his father, 
which he now occupies (his father haviit^ sUjoked 
it for him); and Fanny presides with most ex- 
cellent management in his dairy ; where, how- 
ever, she is not at present very able to bustle 
mneb, being, as Mr. Wilson inforhiB mo in his 
last letter, extremely big with her first child. 

Mr. Booby hatli presented Mr. Adams with 
a living 'of one bundled and thirty pounds a 
year. He at first refused it, resolving not to 
quit his parishioners, with whom he had lived 

hng; but, on rccollcutiiig he might keep a 
cm ate at this living, ho hath been lately inductod 
into it 

The jiedlar, besides several handsome presents, 
both from Mr. Wilson and Mr. Booby, is by the 
latter’s interest made an exciseman; a trust which 
ho dibchargos with such justice, that he is greatly 
beloved in his neighbourhood. 

As for tho Lady Booby, she returned to Lou- 
don in a few days, where a young captain of 
dragoons, together with eternal parties at cards, 
soon obliterated tho memory of Joseph. 

Joseph remains bleshed with his Fanny, 
whom he doats on with the utmost tenderness, 
which is all returned on her side. The happi- 
ness of this couple is a perpetual fountain of 
pleasure to their fond parents; and, what is par- 
ticularly remarkable, he declares he will imitate 
them in their retirement, nor will be prevailed 
on by any booksellers, or their authors, to moke 
his appearance in high life*. 




THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES. 

A FOUNDLING. 


TO THE HON. GEORGE LYTTLETON, 

ONE OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE TREASURY. 


Sir,— N otwithstanding your constant refusal 
when I have asked leave to prefix your name 
to this dedication, 1 must etill insist on my 
right to desire your protection of this work. 

To you, sir, it is owing that this history was 
ever begun. It was by 3*our desire that I first 
thought of such a composition. So many years 
have since passed, that yon may have perhaps 
forgotten this circumstance; but your desires 
are to me in the nature of commands, and the 
impression of them is never to be erased from 
my memory. 

Again, sir, without your assistance this history 
had never been completed. Be not startled at 
the assertion. 1 do not intend to draw on you 
the suspicion of being a romance-writer. I mean 
no more than that 1 pai tly owe to you my ex- 
istence during great part of the time which I 
have employed in composing it, — another matter 
which it may be necessary to remind you of, sinoe 
there are certain actions of which you are apt to 
bo extremely forgetful; but of these J hope I 
shall always have a better memory than yoniself. 

Lastly, it Is owing to you that the history 
appears what it now is. If there be in this work, 
as some have been pleased to say, a stronger 
picture of a truly benevolent mind than is to be 
found in any other, who that knows you, and 
a particular aoquainfanoe of yours, will doubt 
whence that benevolenoe hath been copied? 
The world will not, 1 believe, make me the com- 
pliment of thinking 1 took it from myself. 1 care 
not : this they shall own, that the two persons 
from whom 1 have taken it— that is to say, two 
of tHb best and worthiest men in the world-r-are 
strongly and zealously my friends. I might be 
oontented with this, and yet my vanity will add 
a third to the number; and him one of the 
greatest and noblest, not only in his rank, but 
in every public and private virtue. But here, 
whilst my gratitude for the princely benefactions 
of the Duke of Bedford bursts from my heart, 
you must forgive my reminding you that it was 
you who first recommended me to the notice of 
my beuefaetor. 

And what are your ohJeotioaB to the hllowaace 


of the honour which I have solicited ? Why, you 
liave commended the book so warmly, that you 
should be ashamed of reading your name before 
tho dedication. Indeed, sir, if the book itself 
doth not make you ashamed of your cummonda- 
tions, nothing tliat lean here write will or ought. 
1 am not to give up my right to your protertion 
and patronage, beennse yon have commended my 
book : for tliougVi 1 acknowledge so many obligor 
lions to you, 1 do not add this to the number ; in 
which friendship, I am convinced, hath so little 
share, since that can neither bias your judgment 
nor pervert your integrity. An enemy may at 
any timo obtain your commendation, by only 
deserving it; and the utmost which the faults 
of your friends can hope for is your silence, or 
poihaps, if too severely accused, your gentle 
palliation. 

In short, sir, I suspect that your dislike of 
public praise is your true objection to granting 
luy request. I have observed that you have, in 
common with my two other friends, an unwill- 
ingness to bear the least mention of your own 
virtues ; that, as a great poet soys of one of you 
(he might justly have said it of all three), you 

* Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.' 

If men of this disposition are as careful to shun 
applause as others are to escape censure, how just 
must be your apprehension of your character fall* 
ing into my hands; since what would not a man 
have reason to dread, if attacked by an author 
who hod received from him injuries equal to my 
obligations to you ! 

And will not this dread of censure increase in 
proportion to the matter whidi aman is oousoious 
of having afforded for it? 11 his whole life, for 
instance, should have been one ooutinued subject 
of satire, he may well tremble when an incensed 
satirist takes him in hand. Now, sir. If we apply 
this to your modest aversion to panegyric^ hoW 
reasonable will your fears of me appear I 

Yet surely you might have gratified my am- 
bition, from this Single confidence,— that 1 shall 
always prefer the indulgence of your inclinations 
to the satisfaetlon of my own. A very strong 
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Instance of which I shall give you in this address; 
in which I am^dotennined to follow the example 
of hll other dedicators, and will consider not what 
my patron really deserves to have written, but 
what he will be host pleased to read. 

Without further preface, then, I here present 
you with the labours of some yeare of my life. 
What merit these labours have is already known 
to yourself. If, from your favourable judgment, 
I have conceived some estpem for them, it cannot 
be imputed to vanity, since I should have agreed 
as implicitly to your opinion, had it been given 
in favoiir of any other man’s production. Nega- 
tively, at least, 1 may be allowed to say that, had 
I been sensible of any great domorit iu the work, 
you are the last person to whose protection 1 
would have ventured to recommend it. 

From the name of my patron, indeed, I hope 
my reader will be convinced, at his very entrance 
on this work, that he will find in the whole course 
of it nothing prejudicial to the cause of religion 
and virtue; nothing inconsistent with tho strictest 
rules of decency, nor which can offend even the 
chastest eye in tho perusal. On the contrary, I 
dciclare, that to recommend goodness and *iuuo- 
cence hath been my sincere endeavour iu this 
history. This honest purpose you have been 
pleased to think I have attained : and, to say the 
truth, it is likeliest to be attained in books of this 
kind ; for an example is a kind of picture, in which 
Virtue becomes as it were an object of sight, and 
Btrikes us with an idea of that loveliness which 
Plkto asserts there is in her naked charms. 

Besides displaying that beauty of Virtue which 
may attract the admiration of mankind, I have 
attempted to engage a stronger motivo to human 
action in her favour, by couviiicing men that 
their true interest directs them to a pursuit of 
her. For this purpose 1 have shown that no 
acquisitions of guilt can compensate tlie loss of 
that solid inward comfort of mind wliich is tho 
sure compa lion of iunoconco and virtue ; nor can 
in the least balance the evil of that horror and 


anxiety which, in their room, ^uilt introduces 
into our bosoms. And again, that as these 
acquisitions are in themselves generally worth- 
less, so are the' means to attain them not only 
base and infamous, but at best uncertain, and 
always full of danger. Lastly, I have en- 
deavoured strongly to inculcate tnat virtue and 
innocence can scarce ever be injured but by in- 
discretion; and that it is this alone which often 
betrays them into the snares that deceit and 
villany spread for them. A moral which I have 
the more industrioasly laboured, as the teaching 
it is, of all others, the likeliest to be attended 
with success; since I l:«eliove it is much easier 
to make good men wise than to make bad men 
good. 

For these purposes I have employed all the 
wit and humour of which I am master in the 
fullt>wing history ; wherein I have endeavoured 
to laugh mankind out of their favourite follies 
and vices. How far I have succeeded in this 
good attempt 1 shall submit to the candid reader, 
with only two requests: first, that he will not 
expect to find perfection in this work; and, 
secondly, that ho will excuse some parts of it, 
if they fall short of that little merit which 1 
hope may appear in others. 

1 will detain you, sir, no longer. Indeed, I 
have run into a pref.ico, while 1 professed to 
write a dedication. But how can it be other- 
wise? I daro not praise you; and tho only 
means I know of to avoid it when you are in my 
thoughts, are either to bo oulirely silent, or to 
turn my thoughts to some other subject. 

Pardon, therefore, what I have said in Ih's 
epistle not only without your consent, but ab- 
solutely against it ; and give mo at least leave, 
in this public manner, to declare that 
I am. 

With the highest respect and gratitude, 

Sir, your most obliged, 

Obedient, liuuiblo servant, 

! HENllY FILLDlNa. 


BOOK L 

OQMTAIKING AS MUCH OF THE BIRTH OF THE FOUNDLING AS IS NECESSARY OR PROPER TO 
ACQUAWr THE READER WITH IN THE BEGINNING OF THIS HISTORY. ^ 


OHAPTEB L 

Introduction to the work, or hill of faro 
to the feast. ^ 

Asr author ought to consider himself, not as a 
gentSemau who gives a private or eleemosynary 
treat, but rather as one who keeps a public 
^ordinaiy, at wliicb all persons are welcome for 
their money. In the former case, it is well 
known that the entertainer provides what fare 
be pleases; and though this should be very in- 


different, and utterly disagreeable to the taste of 
his company they must not find any fault ; nay, 
on the contrary, good breeding forces them Out- 
wardly to approve and to comnfend whatever 
is set before them. Now the contrary of this 
happens to the master of an ordinazy. Men who 
pay for what they eat will insist on gratifying 
their palates, however nice and whimsical these 
may prove. And if everything is not agreeable 
to their taste, will challenge a right to censure, to 
abuse, and to d— 'B their dinner without' control. 
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To prevent, therefore, giving oifenco to their 
cubtomers by any such disappointment, it hath 
iK'en usual with the honest and well-meaning 
hobt to provide a bill of fare which all persons 
niny peruse at their first cntraucointo tlie house; 
and having thence acquainted themselves with 
the entertainment which they may expect, may 
eitlier stay and regale with what is provided 
for them, or may depart to some other ordinary 
better acconimodtitod to their taste. 

As we do not disdain to borrow wit or 
wibdom from any man who is capable of 
lending us either, we havo condescended to 
take a hint from these honest victuallers, 'and 
shall prolix not only a general bill of fare to 
our whole entorlainmeut, but shall likewise 
give the reader jiarticular bills to every course 
which is to be served up in this and the 
ensuing volumes. 

The provision, then, which wo have here 
mflde is no other than Iluntan Nature^ Kor do 
1 fear tlmt my sensible read t, though m(»8t 
luxurious in his taste, will start, cavil, or be 
uffonded because 1 havo named but one article. 
The t?rtoi^o, as the alderman of Brihtol, well 
learned in eating, knows by much rxxierionco, 
hobides the delicious calipash and caliiice, con- 
tains many dififiTcut hinds of food. Nor can 
the learned reader be ignorant, that in human 
nature, though here collected under one general 
name, is such prodigious variety, that a cook 
will have booncr gone through all the several 
sXiecies of animal and vcgetablo food in the 
world, than an author will he able to exhaust so 
extensive a subject. 

An objection may perhaps be apprehended 
from the more delicate, that this dish is too 
comiuou and vulgar; for what ehe is tho sub- 
jicl of all tho romances, novels, plays, and 
poems with which the btulls abound? Many 
exquisil^o viands might ho rejected by tho 
epicure, if it was a sufliciout cause for his con- 
tcniuiug of them as common and vulgar, that 
something was to be found in tho most paltry 
alleys undi‘r the same name. In reality, true 
nature is as difficult to bo mot with in authors, 
as the Bayonne ham or Bologna sausage is to 
be found in the shops. 

But the whole, to continue the same metaphor, 
consibts in the cookery of the author ; for, as Mr. 
roij^ tells us, 

* Trae wit Is natoro to advantage drest; 

Hirhat oft was thought, but ne'er so well exprest* 

The same animal which hath the honour to 
have some part of his flobh eaten at the table of 
a duke, may perhaps be degraded in another 
part, and some of his limbs, gibbeted, as it were, 
in the vilest stall in town. Where^ then, lies 
the difference between the food of the nobleman 
and the porter, if both are at dinner on tiie same 
ox or calf, but in the seasoxiing, the dressing, 
the garnishing, and the setting forth? Hence 


the one provokes and incites the most languid 
appetite, and the other turns and palls that 
wliich is the sharpest and keenest. 

In like manner, the excellence of the mental 
entertuiumeut consists less in the subject than 
iu the author’s skill in well dresbiug it up. 
IIow pleased, therefore, will the reader bo to 
find that we have, in the following work, 
adhered closely to one of the highest principles 
of tho best cook which tho present ago, or 
perhaps that of Jlellog.ihalus, hath produced? 
Tills great man, as is well known tit all lovers 
of polite eating, begins at first by sott^ plain 
things before his hungry guobts^ o^ising afior- 
wards by degrees as their stomaelis may bo 
supposed to doercobe, to the very quintessence 
of saucu and spicus. In like manner, wo shall 
rcprt'scmt hum.m nature at first to the keen 
.)]»petite of our n.‘adcr, in that more plain and 
bimplo manner iu which it is found in the 
country, aud bhnll liercaftcr hash and ragoo it 
with ai] the hi ^h Frencli and Italian seahoning 
of allcctatioii and vice which courts aud citioH 
afford. By those means, wo doubt not but our 
i-eader maj" bo rendered desirous to read on for 
ever, us the groat person jubt abovo mentioned 
is c^upposed to have mado som ; persons eat. 

Having premibcd thus much, wo will now 
detain those who like our bill of fare no longer 
from their diet, and bhall proceed directly to 
serve up tho first course of our history for their 
entuiUiument. 

CHAPTER IL 

A short description of Squire Aliworthy^ and a 
fuller account of Mias Ur'^gei Alltoarthy^ his 
siblei\ 

In that part of the western division of this 
kingdom which is coiiiiiionly collod Somerbet- 
bhire, there lately lived, and perhaps lives still, 
a genllomm whobo naiiio was All worthy, aud 
who might well bo called tho favourite of both 
Nature and Foiluuo; for both of these seem to 
have contended which should bless and enrich 
him most. In this contention, Nature may seem 
to some to have come off victorious, as she be- 
stowed on him many gifts, while Fortune had 
only one gift in* her power ; but in pouting forth 
this, she was so very profuse, that others 
perhaps may think this single endowment to 
have been more than equivalent to all the 
various blessings which he enjoyed from Nature. 
From the former of these he derived an siz- 
able person, a sonnd constitution, a solid under- 
standing, and a benevolent heart ; by the latter 
he was decreed to the inheritance of one of the 
largest estates in the county. 

This gentleman had in his youth married ib 
very worthy and beautiful woman, of whom be 
had been extremely fond : by her he had lud 
three children, all pi whom died in their in- 
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failogr» He had likewise had the misfortune ol 
but^ini; this beloved wife herself, about five 
yem l^fore the time in which this history 
chooses to set out. This loss, however great, he 
bore like a man of sense and constancy, though 
it must be confessed he would often talk a little 
whimsically on this head: for he sometimes 
^aid he looked on himself as still married, and 
considered his wife as only gone a little before 
him, a journey which he should most certainly, 
sooner or later, take after her ; and that he had 
not the least doubt of meeting her again in a 
place 'Vj^here he should never part with her 
more,— sentiments for which his sense was 
arraigfned by one part of his neighbours, his 
religion by a second, and his sincerity by a 
third. 

He now lived for the most part retired in the 
dountry, with one sister, for whom he had a 
very tender affection. This lady was now 
somewhat past the age of thirty, — an era at 
which, in the opinion of the malicious, the 
title of old maid may with no impropriety be 
assumed. She was of that species of women 
whom you commend rather for good qualities 
than beauty, and who are generally called, by 
their own sex, very good sort of women— as 
good a sort of woman, madam, as you would 
wish to know. Indeed, she was so far from 
regretting want of beauty, that she never 
moutioned that perfection, if it can be called 
one, without contempt ; and would often thank 
Qod she was not as handsome as Miss 6uch-a- 
one, whom perhaps beauty had led into errors 
which she might have otherwise avoided. Miss 
Bridget A 11 worthy (for that was tho name of 
this lady) very rightly conceived tho charms 
of person in a wpman to bo no bettor than 
snares for herself as well as for others ; and yet 
so discreet was she in her conduct, that her 
prudence was as much on the guard as if she 
had all th^, snares to apprehend which were 
ever laid for her whole sex. Indeed, I have 
observed, though it may socm unaccouutable to 
the reader, that this guai'd of prudence, like the 
tr^i^ed bands, is always readiest to go on duty 
where there is the least danger. It often basely 
and cowardly deserts those paragons for whom 
the men are all wishing, sighing, dying, and 
spreading every net in their* power; and con> 
Btantly attends at the heels of that higher order 
of women for whohi the other sex have a more 
distant and awful respect, and whom (from 
despair, X suppose, of success) they never yen- 
iue to attack. 

’ Header, I think'proper, before we proceed^ any 
farther together, to acquaint thee that I intend 
to digress!, th^gh this whole history, as often 
as I ;we occasion, of which I am myself a better 
» judge than any pitiful critic whatever ; and here 
I must desire all those critics to mind their own 
tmsiness, and not to intermeddle with affaire or 
works which no ways concern them ; for till 


they produce the authority by which they are 
constituted Judges, 1 shall not plead to their 
juris d i *^'*”*- 

OHAPTHB IIL 

An odd accideni which htfell Mr, AlheoHhy td hi$ 
return home. The decent behaviour of Mrs, 
Vdfot'oh Wilkina^ with some j>roper otitm- 
advereions on bastards. 

I HAVE told my reader in the preceding chapter, 
that M[r. Allwortfay inherited a large fortune; 
that he had a good heart and no family. Hence, 
doubtless, it will be concluded by many that 
he lived like an honest man, owed no one a 
shilling, took nothing but what was his own, 
kept a good house, entertained his neighbours 
with a hearty welcome at his table, and was 
charitable to the poor, i.e. to those who had 
rather beg than work, by giving them the offals 
from it ; that he died immensely rich, and built 
an hoHpital. 

And true it is that he did many of these 
things ; but had ho done nothing more I should 
have left him to have recorded his own merit 
on some fair freestone over the door of that 
hospital. Matters of a much more extmordinary 
kind are to be the subject of this history, or I 
should grossly misspend my time in writing so 
voluminous a work; and you, my sagacious 
friend, might with equal profit and pleasure 
travel through some pages which certain droll 
authors have been facetiously pleased to call 
7'he UisUny of England, 

Mr. Allworthy had been absent a full quarter 
of a year in London, on somo very particular 
business, though I know not what it was, but 
judge of its importance by its having dotaiued 
him BO long from home, whence he had not been 
absent a mouth at a time during the s^-aco of 
many years. He came to Ids Louse very late 
in the evening, and after a short supper with 
Lis sister, retired much fatigued to his chamber. 
Hero, having spent some minutes on his knees 
— a custom which he never broke through on 
any account — ^he was preparing to step into bed, 
when, upon opening the clothes, to his great 
surprise he beheld an infant, wrapped up in some 
coai’se linen, in a sweet and profound sleepy 
between bis sheets. He stood some time Tost 
in astonishment at this sight; but as good- 
nature had always the ascendant in his mind, 
he soon began to be touched with sentiments 
of compassion for the little wretch before him. 
He then rang his bell, and ordered an elderly 
woman-servant to rise immediately, and come 
to him; and in the meantime was so eager in 
contemplating the beauty of innocence^ appear- 
ing in those lively colours with which infancy 
and sleep always display it, that his thov^hts 
were too much engaged to reflect that be was 
in his shirt when the matron came in. She had 
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indeed given her master snfflcient time to dress 
himself; for out of reepoot to him, and regard 
to decency, she had Q>ent many minutes in 
adjusting her hair at the looking-glass, notwith- 
standing all the hurry in which she had been 
summoned by the servant, and though her 
master, for aught she knew, lay expiring In an 
apoplexy, or in some other fit 

It will not be wondered at that a creature 
who had so strict a regard to decency in her 
own person, should be shocked at the least 
deviation from it in another. She therefore 
no sooner opened the door, and saw her master 
standing by the bedside in his shirt, with a candle 
in his band, than slie started back in a most 
terrible fright, and might perhaps have swooned 
away, had he not now recollected his being 
undressed, and put an end to her terrors by de- 
siring her to stay without the door till he liad 
thrown some clothes over his back^ and was 
become incapable of shocking the pure eyes of 
Mrs. Deborah Wilkins, who, though in the fifty- 
second year of her age, vowed she had never 
beheld a man without his coat. Sncorers and 
profane wits may perhaps laugh at her first 
fright ; yet my grave reader, when he considers 
th^ time of night, the summons from her bed, { 
and the situation in which she found her master, 
will highly justify and applaud her conduct, un- 
less the prudence which must be supposed to 
attend maidens at that period of life at which 
Mrs. Deborah had arrived, should a little lesson 
his admiiMtion. 

When Mrs. Deborah returned into the room, 
and was acquainted by her master with the find- 
ing the little infant, her consternation was rather 
greater than his had been ; nor could she refrain 
from crying out, with great horror of accont j 
as well as look, ^My good sir! what^s to be 
done?' Mr. Allworthy answered, she must 
take care of the child that evening, and in the 
morning Tie would give orders to provide it a 
nurse. * Yes, sir,' says sho ; * and 1 hope your 
worship will send out your warrant to take up 
the hussy its mother, for she must be one of the 
neighbourhood ; and I should be glad to see her 
committed to Bridewell, and whipped at the cart’s 
tail. Indeed, such wicked sluts cannot be too 
severely punished. 111 warrant 'tis not her first, 
by her impudence in laying it to your worship.’ 

In laying it to me, Deborah I’ answered AU- 
worthy: *I can't think she hath any such de- 
sign. 1 suppose she hath only taken this method 
to provide for her child; and truly 1 am glad 
she hath not done worse.’—*! don’t know what 
is worse,’ cries Deborah, * than for such wicked 
strumpets to lay their sins at honest men’s doors; 
and though your worship knows yonr own in- 
nocence^ yet the world is censorious ; and it hath 
been many an honest man’s hap to pass for the 
father of children he never begot; and if your 
worship should provide for the child, it may 
make the people the apter to believe* Besides^ why 


should your worship provide for ^bat the parish 
is obliged to maintain ? For my own part, if it 
was an honest man’s child, indeed— but for my 
own part, it goes against me to touch these mis- 
begotten wretches, whom 1 don’t look upon as 
my fellow-creatures. Faugh! how it stinks ^ 
It doth not smell like a OhristiazL If I might 
be so bold to give my advice, I would have it 
put in a basket, and sent out and laid at the 
churchwarden’s door. It is a good night, only 
a little rainy and windy; and if it was well 
wrapped up, and put in a warm basket, it is two 
to one but it lives till it is found in the nupming* 
But if it should not, we have disobarged our 
duty in taking core of it; aud it is, perhaps, 
better for such creatures to die in a state of 
innocence, than to grow up and Imitate their 
mothers; for nothing bettor can be expected of 
them.’ 

There were some strokes in this speech which 
perhaps would have offended Mr. Allwortby, 
hod he strictly attended to it; but he had now 
got one of his fingers into the infant’s bandt 
which by its gentle pressure seeming to im- 
plore his assistance, had certainly outpleaded 
the eloquence of Mrs. Deborah, had it been ten 
times greater than it was. He now gave Mrs. 
Doborali positive orders to take tho child to her 
I own bod, and to call up a maid-servant to provide 
it pap, and other things, against it waked. He 
likewise ordered that proper clothes should be 
procured for it early in the morning, and that it 
^ should be brought to himself as soon as he was 
I stirring. 

Such was the discernment of Mrs. Wilkins, 
and such the respect she her master, under 
wlioin she enjoyed a most excellent place, that 
hoi scruples gave way to his peremptory com- 
mands, and sho look the child under her arms, 
without any apparent disgust at the illegality 
of its birth ; and declaring it was a sweet little 
infant, walked off with it to her own chamber. 

All worthy hero betook himself to those pleas- 
ing slumbers which a heart that hungers after 
goodness is apt to enjoy when thoroughly satis- 
fied. As these are possibly sweeter than what 
are occasioned by any other hearty meal, 1 
should take more pains to display them to* the 
reader, if I knew any air to recommend him to 
for the procuring sudh an appetite. 

OHAPTEB XV. 

Tkereader^t neckhraughi itUo danfftr bjf adeter^ 
tion ! hi$ escape; and th$ gnai eoniMnnnan 
qfJliUi Bridget AUwortkg, 

Thb Gothic style of building could produoe 
nothing nobler than Mr. All worthy’s bonsa. 
There was an air of grandeur la it that struck 
you with awe, end rivalled the beauties of the 
best Grecian arohiteoture; and it was ss OOlll* 
modious within as venerabls without 
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It stood OE^the south-east side of a hill, but 
nearer the bottom than the top of it, so as to 
be sheltered from the north-east by a grove of 
old oaks ivhich rose above it in a gradual 
ascent of near half a mile, and yet high enough 
to enjoy a mobt charming prospect of the valley 
beneath. 

In the midst of the grove was a fine lawn, 
sloping down towards the house, near the sum** 
mit of which rose a plentiful spring, gushing 
out of a rock covered with firs, and forming a 
constant cascade of about thirty feet, not carried 
down n. regular flight of steps, but tumbling in a 
natural fall over the broken and mossy stones 
till it came to the bottom of the rock, then run- 
ning off in a pebbly channel, that with many 
lesser falls winded along, till it foil into a lake 
at the foot of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
'below the house on the south side, and which 
was seen from every room in tlie front. Out of 
this lake, which filled the centre of a beautiful 
plain, embellished with groups of beeches and 
elms, and fed with sheep, issued a river, that for 
several miles was seen to meander through an 
amazing variety of meadows and woods till it 
emptied itself into the soa, with a large arm of 
which, and an island beyond it, the prospect 
was closed. 

On the right of this valley opened another of 
(ess extent, adorned with several villages, and 
terminated by one of the towel's of an old ruined 
•bbey, grown over with ivy, and part of the 
front, which remained still entire. 

The left-hand scene prosouted the view of a 
very fine park, composed of very unequal ground, 
and agreeably varied with all the diversity that 
hills, lawns, wood, and water, laid out with 
admirable taste, but owing less to art than to 
nature, could give. Beyond this, the country 
gradually rose into a ridge of wild mountains, 
the tops of which were above the clouds. 

It was r ow the middle of May, and the morn- 
ing was remarkably serene, when Mr. All worthy 
walked forth on the terrace, where the dawn 
opened every minute that lovely prospect wo 
have before described to his eye ; and now 
having sent forth streams of light, which as- 
cended the blue firmament before him, as hai*- 
bingers preceding his pomp, in the full blaze of 
his majesty up rose the sin, than which one 
object alone in this lower creation could be more 
glorious, and that Mr. All worthy himself pre- 
sented— a human being replete with benevolence, 
meditating in what manner he might render 
himself most acceptable to his Oreator, by doing 
most good to His creatures. 

Header, take care. I have unadvisedly^ led 
thee to the top of as high a hill as Mr. All- 
worthy's, and how to get thee down without 
breaking thy neck, I do not well know. How- 
t ever, let us e'en venture to slide down together ; 
for Mias Bridget rings her bell, and Mr. AU- 
#orthy is BummoDjsd to breakfast, where 1 must 


attend, and, if you please, shall be glad uf your 
company. 

‘The usual compliments having jKissed between 
Mr. All worthy and Miss Bridget, and the tea 
being poured out, he summoned Mrs. Wilkins, 
and told his sister he had a present for her, for 
which she thanked him ; imagining, 1 suppose, 
it had been a gown, or some ornament for her 
person. Indeed, be very often made her such 
presents ; and she, in complaisance to him, spent 
much time in adorning herself. 1 say in com- 
plaisance to him, because she always expressed 
the greatest contempt for dress, and for thosb 
ladies who made it their study. 

But if such was her expectation, how was she 
disappointed when Mrs. Wilkins, according to 
the order she had received from bbr master, 
produced the little infant ! Great surprises, as 
hath been observed, are apt to bo silent ; and so 
was Miss Bridget, till her brother began and 
told her the whole story, which, as* the reader 
knows it already, we shall not repeat. 

Miss Bridget had always expressed so great a 
regard for what the ladies are pleased to call 
virtue, and had herself maintained such a 
severity of character, that it was expected, 
especially by Mrs. Wilkins, that she would have 
vented much bitterness on this occasion, and 
would have voted for sending the child, as a 
kind of noxious animal, immediately out of the 
house ; but, on tlie contrary, she rather took the 
good-natured side of the question, intimated 
some compassion for the helpless little creature, 
and commended her brother's charity in what he 
had done. 

Perhaps the reader may account for this be- 
haviour from her condescension to Mr. All- 
worthy, when we have informed him that the 
good man had ended his narrative with owning 
a resolution to take care of the child, and to 
breed him up ns Lis own; for, to acknewlodge 
the truth, she was always ready to oblige her 
brother, and very seldom, if over, contradicted 
his sentiments. She would, indeed, sometimes 
make a few observations, as that men were 
headstrong, and must have their own way, and 
would wish she had been blest with an indepen- 
dent fortune ; but these were always vented in 
a low voice, and at the most amounted only to 
what is called muttering. 

However, what she withheld from the i^ufant, 
she bestowed with the utmost profuseness on the 
poor unknown mother, whom she called an im- 
pudent slot, a wanton hussy, an audacious harlot, 
a wioked jade, a vile strumpet, with every other 
appellation with which the tongue of virtue 
never fails to lash those who bring a disgrace 
on the sex. 

A consultation was now entered into how to 
proceed in order to discover the mother. A 
scrutiny was first made into the characters of 
the female servants of the" house, who were aU 
acquitted by Mrs. Wilkins, and with apparent 
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merit ; for she had collected them herself, and 
perhaps it would be difficult to And such another 
set of scarecrows. 

The next step was to examine among the in- 
habitants of the parish ; and this was referred to 
Mrs. Wilkins, who was to inquire with all ima- 
ginable diligence, and to make her report in 
the afternoon. 

Matters being thus settled, Mr. Allworthy 
withdrew to his study, as was his custom, and 
loft the child to his sister, who^ at his desire, 
had undertaken the care of it. 


CHAPTER V. 

Caniaining a few cemimon miAiere^ wiih a wry 
yncommon observation upon them* 

When her master was departed, Mrs. Deborah 
stood silent, expecting hrr cue fi<)in Miss Biidget; 
for as to what had passed before her master, the 
prudent housekeeper by no means relied upon it, 
as she liad often known the sentiments of the lady 
in her brother’s absenon to differ greatly from 
those which she had expressed in his presonoe. 
Miss Bridget did not, however, snfEor her to 
continue long in this doubtful situation; for 
having looked some time earnestly at the child 
as it lay asleep in t)io lap of Mrs. Deborah, tho 
good lady could not foi^ar giving it a hearty 
kiss, at the same time declaring herself wonder- 
fully pleased with its boauty and innocence. 
Mrs. Deborah no sooner observed this than she 
fell to squeezing and kissing, with as great 
raptures as sometimes inspire tho sago dame of 
forty and five towards a youthful and vigorous 
biidegroom, crying out in a bhiill voice, ‘Oh, 
the dear little crealiuo ! The dear, sweet, pretty 
creature I Well, 1 vow it is as fine a boy as 
ever was seen!* j 

These exclamations continued till they were ! 
interrupted by the lady, who now proceeded to 
execute the commission given her by her brother, 
ttnA gave orders for providing all neoessaries 
for the child, appointing a very good room in 
the house for his nursery. Her orders were in- 
deed so liberal, that, had it been a child of her 
own, she could not have exceeded them; but 
lest the virtuous reader may condemn her for 
showing too great regard to a base-hom infant, 
to which all charity is condemned by law as 
irrelifions, we think proper to observe that she 
concluded the whole with saying, since it was 
her brother’s whim to adopt the little braf^ she 
supposed liltle master must be treated with great 
tenderness. For her part, she could not help 
thinking it was an encouragement to vice; but 
that she knew too much of the obstinacy of man- 
kind to oppose any of their ridiculous humours. 

With reflections of this nature she usually, as 
has been binted, sccompanied every act of com- 
pliance with her brother’s inclinations; and 
surely nothing oould mors contribute to heighten 


the merit of this compliance thai%a declaration 
that she knew at the same time the folly and 
unreasonableness of those inclinations to which 
she submitted. Tacit obedience implies no force 
upon the will, and consequently may be easily, 
and without any pains, preserved; but when a 
wife, a child, a relation, or a friend, performs 
what we desire with grumbling and reluctance, 
w4h expressions of dislike and dissatisfaction, 
the manifest difficulty which they undergo must 
greatly enhance tho obligation. 

As ibis is one of thoso deep ohservedpiQ^ which 
very few readers can be supposed capable of 
making themselves, I have thought proper to 
lend them my assistance ; but thik is a favour 
rarely to be expected in the course of my work. 
Indeed, I shall seldom or never indulge him, 
unless in such instances as this, whore nothing 
but tho inspiration with which we writers are 
gifted, can possibly enable any one to make the 
discovery. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mr§. Deborah is introduced into the parish teith a 
simile, A short account of Jenny Jones, with 
the difficulties and discouragements which may 
attend young women in the pursuit of learmng, 

Mbs. DuBOBAir, having disposed of the child 
according to the will of her master, now pre- 
pared to visit those habitations which wore sup- 
posed to conceal its mother. 

Not otherwise than when a kite, tremendous 
bird, is beheld by the feathered generation soar- 
ing aloft, and hovering o^^r Uieir heads^ the 
uniorjus dove, and every innocent little bird, 
s) 1 1 dd wide the alarm, and fly trembling into 
their hiding-places, ho proudly beats tho air, 
conscious of his dignity, and meditates intended 
mibchief. 

So, when the apiiroach of Mrs. DeJ^rah was 
proclaimed through the street, all the inhabi- 
tants ran trembling into their houses, each 
matron dreading lest the visit should fall to her 
lot. She with stately stops proudly advances 
over the field; aloft she bears her towering 
head, filled with conceit of her own pre-emi- 
nence, and schemes to effect her intended dis- 
covery. 

The sagacious' reader will not from this simile 
j imagine these poor people had any apprehension 
of the design with which Mrs. Wilkins was now 
coining towards them; hut as the great beauty 
of tho simile may possibly sleep these hundred 
years, till some future commentator shall take 
this work in band, I think proper to lend the 
reader a little assistance in this place. 

It is my intention, therefore, to signify that, 
as it is the nature of a kite to devour little birds, 
so is it the nature of such persons as Mrs. Wil- 
kins to insult and tyrannize over little people^ 
This heing indeed the means which they nse in 
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reoompetiBe themselves their extreme servilltj 
and condescension to their superior^; for nothing 
caa be more reasonable, than that slaves and 
flatterers should exact the same taxes on all 
below them, which they themselves pay to all 
above them. 

Whenever Mrs. Deborah had occasion to exert 
any extraordinary condescension to Mrs. Bridget, 
and by that means had a little soured her pa- 
tural disposition, it was usual with her to walk 
forth among those people, in order to refine her 
temper, by venting, and, as it were, purging ofi 
all ill humours; on which account she was by 
no ml4ns a welcome visitant: to say the truth, 
she was universally dreaded and hated by them 
all. 

On her arrival in this place, she went imme- 
diately to the habitation of an elderly matron; 
to whom, as this matron had the good fortune 
to resemble herself in the comeliness of her 
person as well as in her age, she had generally 
been more favourable than to any of the rest. 
To this woman she imparted what had hap- 
pened, and the design upon which she was come 
thither that morning. These two began pre- 
sently to scrutinize the characters of the several 
young girls who lived in any of those houses, 
and at last fixed their strongest suspicion on one 
Jenny Jones, who, they both agreed, was the 
likeliest person to have committed this fact. 

This Jenny Jones was no very comely girl, 
either in her face or person; but Nature had 
somewhat comj)ensated the want of beauty with 
what is generally more esteemed by those ladies 
whoso judgment is arrived at years of perfect 
maturity, for she had given her a very uncom- 
mon share of understanding. This gift Jenny 
had a great deal improved by erudition. She 
had lived several years a servant with the 
schoolmaster, who, discovering a great quick- 
ness of parts in the girl, and an extraordinary 
desire of learning— for every leisure hour she 
was always found reading in the books of the 
scholars — had the good-nature, or folly — just as 
the reader pleases to call it — to instruct her so far, 
that she obtained a competent skill in the Latin 
language, and was perhaps as good a scholar as 
most of the young men of quality of the ago. 
This advantage, however, like most others of 
an extraordinary kind, was attended with some 
small inconveniences: for, as it is not to be 
wondered at that a young woman so well accom- 
plished should have little relish for the society 
of those whom fortune had made her equals, but 
whom education had rendered sd much her in- 
feriors, so is it matter of no greater astonish- 
ment, that this superiority in Jenny, together 
with that behaviour which is its certain conse- 
quence, should produce among the rest some 
little envy and ill-will towards her; ind these 
had, perhaps, secretly burned in the bosoms of 
her neigbbom ever since her return from her 
service. 


.Their envy did not, however, display itself 
openly, till poor Jenny, to the surprise of every* 
body, and to the vexation of all the young 
women in these parts, had publicly shone forth 
on a Sunday in a new silk gown, with a laoed 
cap, and other proper appendages to these. 

The flame, which had before lain in embryo^ 
now burst forth. Jenny had by her learning 
inoreased her own pride, which none of her 
neighbours were kind enough to feed with the 
honour she seemed to demand; and now, instead 
of respect and adoration, she gained-nothing but 
hatred and abuse by her finery. The whole 
parish declared she could not come honestly 
by such things; and parents, instead of wish- 
ing their daughters the same, felicitated them- 
selves that their children had them not. 

Hence, perhaps, it was that the good woman 
first mentioned the name of this pqor girl to 
Mrs. Wilkins; but there was another circum- 
stanco that confirmed the latter in her suspi- 
cion; for Jenny had lately been often at Mr. 
Allworthy^s house. She had officiated as nurse 
to Miss Bridget in a violent fit of illness, and 
had sat up many nights with that lady ; besides 
which, she had been seen there the very day 
before Mr. Allworlhy’s return by Mrs, Wilkins 
herself, though that sagacious person had not 
at first conceived any suspicion of her on that 
account : for, as she herself said, sue had always 
esteemed Jenny as a very sober girl (though 
indeed she knew very little of her), and had 
rather suspected some of those wanton trollops, 
who gave themsolves airs bocaose, forsooth, they 
thought themselves handbome. 

Jenny was now summoned to appear in person 
before Mrs. Deborah, which she immediately did ; 
when Mrs. Deborah, putting on the gravity of a 
judge, with somewhat more than his austerity, 
began an oration with the words, *You auda- 
cious strumpet!’ in which she proceeded luthor 
to pass sentence on the prisoner than to accuse 
her. 

Though Mrs. Deborah was fully satisfied of 
the guilt of Jenny, from the reasons above 
shown, it is possible Mr. Allworthy might have 
required some stronger evidence to have con- 
victed her; but she saved her accusers any such 
trouble, by freely confessing the whole fact with 
which she was charged. 

This confession, though delivered rather in 
tornrs of contrition, as it appeared, did not at all 
mollify Mrs. Deborah, who now pronounced a 
second* judgment against her, in more oppro- 
brious language than before; nor had it any 
better success with the bystanders, who were 
now grown very numerous. Many of them 
cried out, they thought what madam’s silk 
gown would end in ; others spoke ssrcasUcally 
of her learning. Not a single female was pre- 
sent but found some means of expressing her 
abhorrence of poor Jenny, who bore all very 
patiently, except the malice of one woman, who 
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reflected upofa her persoOf and tossing up her 
nos^ said the man must have a good stomach 
who would give silk gowns for such sort of 
trumpery ! Jenny replied to this with a bitter- 
ness which might have surprised a judidous 
person, who had observed the tranquillity with 
which she bore all the affronts to her chastity; 
but her patience was perhaps tired out, for this 
is a virtue which is very apt to be fatigued by 


manner of some inhuman mothers, who seem no 
less to have abandoned their humanity than to 
have parted with their chastity. It is the other 
part of your offence, therefore, upon which 1 
intend to admonish you,— I mean the violation 
of your chastity, — a crimes however lightly it 
may be treated by debauched personei, is very 
heinous in itself, and very dreadful ii^ its oon- 
sequencea 


exercise. 

Mrs. Deborah having succeeded beyond her 
hopes in her inquiry, returned with much 
triumph, and at the appointed hour made a 
faithful report to Mr. Allworthy, who was much 
surprised at the relation ; for he had heard of 
the extraordinary parts and improvements of 
this girl, whom ho intended to have given in 
marriage, together with a small living, to a 
neighbouring cuinte. His concern, therefore, 
on this occasion was at least equal to the satis- 
faction which appeared in Mrs. Deborah, and to 
many readers may seem much more reasonable. 

Mrs. Bridget blessed herself, and said, for her 
part, she should never hereafter entertain a good 
opinion of any woman; for Jenny before this 
had the happiness of being much in her good 
graces also. 

The prudent housekeeper was again des- 
patched to bring the unhappy culprit before 
Mr. Allworthy, in order, not as it was hoped 
by some, and expected by all, to be sent to the 
house of correction, but to receive wholesome 
admonition and reproof; which those who re- 
lish that kind of instructive writing may peruse 
in the next chapter. 

OHAPTEB VII. 

Containing stick grave matter^ that the readet' canr 
not iavgh once through the whole chapUr, 
unless peradventure he should laugh at the 
avthoi\ 

When Jenny appeared, Mr. Allworthy took her 
into his study, and spoke to her as follows: ‘Tou 
know, child, it is in my power, as a magistrate, 
to punish you very rigorouriy for what you have 
done; and you will perhaps be the more apt to 
fear I should execute that power, because you 
have in a manner laid your sins at my door. 

*Bft perhaps this is one reason which hath 
determined me to act in a milder manner with 
you: for, os no private resentment should ever 
influence a magistrate, I will be so far from con- 
sidering your having deposited the infant in my 
house as an aggravation of your offence^ that 1 
will suppose, in your favour, this to have pro- 
ceeded from a natural affection to your child, 
^since you might have some hopes to sde it thus 
better provided for than was in the power of 
yourself or its wicked father to provide for it. 
1 j^nld indeed have been highly offended with 
you h^ you exposed the little wrotoh in the 


‘The heinous nature of this offence must be 
sufficiently apparent to every ChristlOc, inas- 
mnoh as it is committed in defiance of laws 
of onr religion, and of the expresS'^Olamands 
of Him who founded that religion. ^ 

‘And here its consequences may bo well argued 
to be dreadful; for what can be more so, than to 
incur the divine displeasure by the breach of 
the divine commands, and that in an instance 
against which the highest vengeance is speoi- 
flcally denounced? 

'But these things, though too little, I am 
afraid, regarded, are So plain, that mankind, 
however they may want to bo reminded, can 
never need information on this head. A hint, 
therefore, to awaken your sense of this matter 
shall suffice; for I would inspire you with re- 
pentance, and not drive you to desperation. 

‘There are other consequences, not indeed so 
dreadful or replete with horror as this, and yet 
such as, if attentively considered, must, one 
would think, deter all of your sex at least from 
the commission of this crime. 

‘For by it you are rendered infamous, and 
driven, like lepers of old, out of society; at 
least from tho society of all but wicked and 
reprobate persons, for no others will associate 
with you. 

‘If you have fortunes, yon are hereby rendered 
incapable of enjoying them ; if you have none, 
you are disabled from acquiring any, nay, almost 
of procuring your sustenance ; for nog>ersonB of 
character will receive you into their houses. 
Thus you are often driven by necessity itself" 
into a state of shame and misery, which un- 
avoidably ends in the destruction of both body 
and souL 

‘Can any pleasure compensate these evQs? 
Can any temptation have sophistry and delusion 
strong enough to persuade you to so simple a bat^ 
gain ? Or can any carnal appetite so ovexpower 
your reason, or so totally lay it asleep^ as to 
prevent your flying with affright and tenor 
from a crime which oanies such punishment 
always with it? 

‘ How base and mean must that woman ba^ 
bow void of that dignity of mind» and decent 
pride^ without whidh we are not worthy the 
name of human ersaturos, who can bear to lev^ 
herself with the lowest animal, and to sacrifice 
all that is great and npble in her, sB hs| 
heavenly part, to an appetite which she hath in 
common with the vilest branch of the eredtlettf 
For no yomaa, surer will plead the passion of 
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IqW for u ocoiue. This vonld be to own her* 
«eU mare tool and bubble of the man. Love, 
tiowever barbarously we may oorrupt and per- 
vert its meaning, as it is a laudable, is a rational 
passion, and can never be violent bat when re- 
ciprocal ; for though the Scripture bids us love 
our enemies, it means not with that fervent love 
Which we naturally bear towards our friends, 
much less that we should sacrifice to them oar 
lives, and what ought to be dearer to us, our 
innocence. Now, in what light but that of an 
enemy can a reasonable woman regard the man 
who soficlts her to entail on herself all the misery 
1 have described to you, and who would pur- 
chase to himself a short, trivial, contemptible 
pleasure, so greatly at her expense! For, by 
the laws of custom, the whole shame^ with all its 
dreadful consequences, falls entirely upon her. 
Can love, which always socks the good of its 
object, attempt to betray a woman into a bargain 
where she is so greatly to be the loser ? If such 
Corrupter, therefore, should have tho impudence 
to pretend a real afFection for her, ought not the 
woman to regard him not only as an enemy, but 
as the worst of all enemies, — a false, designing, 
treacherous, pretended fnoud, who intends not 
only to debauch her body, but her understand- 
ing at the same time ? * 

Here Jenny expressing great concern, All- 
wortby paused a moment, and then proceeded : 
*1 have talked thus to you, child, not to insult 
you for what is past and irrevocable, but to 
caution and strengthen you for the future. Nor 
should I have taken this trouble, but from some 
opinion of your good sense, notwithstanding the 
dreadful slip you have made; and from some 
hopes of your hearty repentance, which are 
founded on the openness and sincerity of your 
oonfession. If these do not deceive me, I will 
take care to convey you from this scene of your 
shame, whore you shall, by being unknown, 
avoid the punishment which, as 1 have said, is 
allotted to your crime in this world ; and I hope, 
by repentance, you will avoid the much heavier 
sentence denounced against it in the other. Be 
a good girl the rest.of your days, and want shall 
be no motive to your going astray ; and, believe 
me, there is more pleasure, even in this world, 
in an innocent and vhtuous life, than in one 
debauched and vicious. 

* As to your child, let no thoughts oonoerning 
it molest you ; 1 will provide for it in a bettor 
manner than you can ever hopo. And now 
nothing remains but that you inform me who 
was the wicked man that seduced you ; for my 
anger against him will be much greateirthan 
you have experienced on this occasion.’ 

Jenny now lifted her eyes from the ground, 
and with a modest look and decent voice thus 
began: 

* To know you, sir, and not love your good- 
ness, would be an argument of total want of 
•ense or goodness in any one. In me it would 


amount to the highest ingratitude,” not to feel in 
the most sensible manner the great degree 
goodness you have been pleased to exert on this 
occasion. As to my concern for what is past, I 
know you will spare my blushes the repetition. 
My future conduct will much better declare my 
sentiments than any professions I can now make. 
I beg leave to assure you, sir, that I take your 
advice much kinder tlian your generous offer 
with which you concluded it; for, as you are 
pleased to say, sir, it is an instance of your 
opinion of my understanding,*— Here her tears 
flowing apace, she stopped a few moments, and 
then proceeded thus : — * Indeed, sir, your kind- 
ness overcomes me; but I will endeavour to 
deserve this good opinion: for if I have the 
understanding you are so kindly pleased to 
allow me, such advice cannot be thrown away 
upon me. I thank you, sir, heartily for your 
mtended kindness to my poor helpless child : he 
is innocent, and I hope will live to be grateful 
for all the favours you shall show him. r)Ut 
now, sir, I must on my knees entreat you not to 
persist in asking me to declare tho father of iny 
infant I promise you faithfully you shall oue 
day know ; but 1 am under the most solemn ties 
and engagements of honour, as well as the most 
religious vows and protestations, to conceal his 
name at this time. And I know you too well, 
to think you would desire I should sacrifice 
cither my honour or my religion.’ 

Mr. Allworthy, whom the least montlon of 
thobO sacred words was suiTiciont to btagger, 
hesitated a moment before he replied, and then 
told her she had done wrong to enter into such 
engagements to a villain ; but since she had, he 
could not insist on her breaking them. He said 
it was not from a motive of vain curiosity he had 
inquired, but in order to punish the fellow ; at 
least, that ho might not ignorantly confer la ours 
on the undeserving. 

As to these points, Jenny satisfied him by tho 
most solemn asburances that the man was en- 
tirely out of his reach; and was neither subject 
to his power, nor in any probability of becoming 
an object of his goodness. 

The ingenuity of this behaviour had gained 
Jenny so much credit with this worthy man, 
that ho easily believed wliat she told him ; for 
as she had disdained to excuse herself by a lie, 
and had haearded his further displeasure in her 
I present situation, rather than she would forfeit 
her honour or integrity by betraying another, 
he had but little apprehensions that she would 
be guilty of falsehood towards himself. 

He therefore dismissed her, with assurances 
that he would very soon remove her out of the 
reach of that obloquy ^he had incurred ; conclud- 
ing with some additional documents, in which 
he recommended repentance, saying, * Oonsider, 
child, there is One still to reconcile yourself to, 
who66> favour is* of much greater impmtanoe to 
you than mine.’ 



THE HISTORY 
OHAPTEB YIII. 

4 dkUogue h^wem Mudcanea Bridget and Deborah^ 
contaifking more amiMemen^ but lets in*! rtidtofi, 
than the former. 

When Mr. Allworthy had retired to hie study 
with Jenny 'Jones, as hath been seen, Mrs. 
Bridget, with the good housekeeper, had be- 
taken themselves to a post next adjoining to the 
said study, whence, through the conveyance of 
a keyhole, they sucked in at their ears the in- 
structive lecture delivered by Mr. Allworthy, 
together with the answers of Jenny, and indeed 
every other particular which passed in the last 
chapter. 

This hole in her brother’s study-door was in- 
deed as well known to Mrs. Bridget, and had 
been as frequently applied to by her, as the 
famous hole in the wall was by Thisbe of old. 
This served to many good purpobes; for by 
such moans Mrs. Bridget became often acquainted 
with her brother's inclinations, without giving 
him the trouble of repeating them to her. It is 
true, some inconveniences attended ibis inter- 
course, and she had sometimes reason to cry 
out with Tliibbe, in Bhakspeare, ^Oh, wicked, 
wicked wall!' For as Mr. Allworthy was a 
justice of peace, certain things occurred in exa- 
minations concerning bastards, and such like, 
which are apt to give gieat offence to the chaste 
eai-s of virgins, especially when they approach 
the ago of foi*ty, as was the case of Mrs. Bridget, 
llowevcr, she bad on such occasions the advan- 
tage of concealing her blushes from the eyes of 
men ; and De non apparentibw^ et non exuteniibue, 
eadem est ra/io, ^in English, ' When a woman is 
not seen to blush, she doth not blush at alb* 

Both the good women kept strict silence dur- 
ing the whole scene between Mr. Allworthy and 
the girl fhut as soon as it was ended, and that 
gentleman out of hearing, Mrs. Deborah could 
not help exclaiming against the clemency of her 
master, and especially against his suffering her 
to conceal the father of the child, which she 
■wore she would have out of her before the sun 
set 

At these words Mrs. Bridget discomposed her 
features with a smile (a thing very unusual to 
her;. Not that 1 would have my reader imagine 
that this was one of those wanton smiles which 
Homer would have you conceive came from 
Venus, when he calls her the laughter-loving 
goddess; nor was it one of those smiles which 
Lady Seraphina shoots from the stage-box, and 
which Venus would quit her immortality to be 
jtble to equaL No, this was rather one of those' 
smiles which might be supposed to have come 
from the dimpled obeeks of the august Tisi- 
phone, or from one of the misses her shtters. 

With such a smiley then, and with a voice 
swset os the evening breeze of BoreasJn the 
pleasant month of November, Mrs. IBridget 
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gently reproved the curiosity of Mm Deborah^— 
a vice with which it seems the latter was too 
much tainted, and which the former Inveighed 
against with great bitterness^ adding that, 
among all her faults, she thanked Heaven her 
enemies could not accuse her of prying into the 
affairs of other people. 

She then proceeded to commend the honour 
and spirit with which Jenny bad acted. She 
said she could not help agreeing with her 
brother, that there was some merit i;a the sin^ 
oerity of her confehsion, and in her integsiiy to 
her lover: that she had always thoMlfln n 
very good girl, and doubtej not Kri sba had 
been seduced by some rascal, who had hosa 
infinitely more to blame than herself, and verj^' 
probably had prevailed with her by a promise 
of marriage, or some other treacherous pro* 
reeding. 

This behaviour of Mrs. Bridget greatly sur- 
prised Mrs. Deborah ; for this well-bred woman 
seldom opened bor lips, either to her master or his 
sister, till she had first sounded their inclinations, 
with which her sentiments were always stiicily 
ooDBOuant Hero, however, she thought sho 
might have launched forth with safety ; and the 
sagacious reader will not perhaps accuse her of 
want of sufficient forecast in so doing, but will 
rather admire with what wonderful celerity she 
tacked about, when she found hetdoB steering » 
wrong course. 

’Nay, madam,’ said this able woman aiid 
truly great politician, ’1 must own I oannot 
help admhing the girl's spirit, as well as your 
ladyship. And, as your UdysLip says, if she 
was deceived by some wicked man, the poor 
wi( ich is to be pitied. And to be sure, as your 
ladyship says, the girl liath always ax>peared like 
a good, honest, plain girl, and not vain of her 
face, forsooth, as some wanton hussies in the 
neighbourhood are.' ^ 

’You say true, Deborah,' said Mrs. Bridget. 
’If the girl had been one of those vain troUopa, 
of which wo have too many in the pai^sh, I 
should have condemned my brother for his 
lenity towards her. 1 saw two farmers’ 
daughters at church the other day with bare 
necks. 1 protest they shocked me. If wenches 
will hang out lures for fellows, it is no matter 
what they suffer. 1 detest such creatures, and 
it would bo much better for them that tbeir faces 
had been seamed withlhe smallpox; but 1 must 
confess 1 never saw any of this wanton be- 
haviour in poor Jenny. Some artful villain, I 
am convinced, hath betrayed, nay, peihaps forced, 
her; and I pity the poor wretuh with all my 
heart.* 

Mrs. Deborah approved ell these sentiments, 
and the dialogue eonotudsd with a general and 
hitter invective against beauty, and with many 
compassionate eonsideFations for all honesty plaili 
girls who turn d^uded hg the wicked aric ol dat 
oeitful men. 
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CflAPTEB IX. 

Cfmaining makers which will wrprite th/c reader. 

Janny returned home well pleased with the re- 
ception she had met with from Mr. Allworthy, 
whose indulgence to her she industriously made 
public; partly, perhaps, as a sacrifice to her own 
pride, and partly from the more prudent motive 
of reconciling her neighbours to her, and silenc- 
ing their clamours. 

But though this latter view, if she indeed had 
it, ma/ appear reasonable enough, yet the event 
did not answer her expectation ; for when she 
was convened before the justice, and it was 
universally apprehended that the house of cor- 
rection would have been her fate, though some 
of the young women cried out it was good 
enough for her, and diverted themselves with 
the thoughts of her beating hemp in a silk 
gown, yet there were many others who began 
to pity her condition. But when it was known 
in what manner Mr. Allworthy had behaved, 
the tide turned against her. One said, *1’11 
assure you, madam hath had good luck.* A 
second cried, * See what it is to be a favourite! ’ 
A third, * Ay, this comes of her learning.* Eveiy 
person made some malicious comment or other 
on the occasion, and reflected on the pai tiality 
of the justice. ‘ 

The behaviour of these people may appear im- 
politic and ungrateful to the reader, who con- 
siders the power and the benevolence of Mr. 
All worthy. But as tb his power, he never used 
.it; and as to his benevolence, he exerted so 
much, that he had thereby disobliged all bis 
neighbours : for it is a secret well known to 
great men, that, by conferring an obligation, 
they do not always procure a friend, but are 
certain of oi-cating many enemies. 

Jenny ^as, however, by the care and goodness 
of Mr* Allworthy, soon removed out of the reach 
of reproach; when malice, being no longer able 
to vent its rage on her, began to seek another 
object of its bitterness, and this was no less than 
Mr. Allworthy himself ; for a whisper soon wont 
abroad, that he himself was the father of the 
foundling child. 

Tills supposition so well moonoiled his con- 
duct to the general opinion, that it met with 
universal assent; and the outcry against his 
lenity soon began to take another turn, and was 
changed into an invective against his cruelty to 
the poor girl. Very grave and good women 
exclaimed against men who begot children, and 
then disowned them. Nor were there wanting 
some who, after the departure of Jenny, insinu- 
ated that she was spirited away with a design 
too black to be mentioned, and who gave fre- 
quent hints that a legal inquiry ought to be 
made into the whole matter, and that come 
people should he forced to produce the giii. 

These calumnies might have probably pro- 


duced ill consequences, at the least might have 
occasioned some trouble, to a person of a more 
doubtful and suspicious character than Mr. 
Allworthy was blessed with ; but in his case 
they had no such effect; and being heartily 
despised by him, they served only to afford an 
inuocent amusemout to the good, gossips of the 
neighbourhood. 

But as we cannot possibly divine what conif- 
plexion out reader may be of, and as it will be 
some time before he will hear any more of Jenny, 
we think proper to give him a very early intima- 
tion that Mr. Allworthy was, and will hereafter 
appear to be, absolutely innocent of any criminal 
intention whatever. He had indeed committed 
no other than an error in polities, by tempering 
justice with mercy, and by refusing to gratify 
the good-natured disposition of the mob ‘ with 
an object for their compassion to work on in 
the person oi poor Jenny, whom, in order to 
pity, they desired to have seen sacrificed to 
ruin and infamy by a shameful correction in 
a Bridewell. 

So far from complying with this their inclina- 
tion, by which all hopes of reformation would 
havo been abolished, and even the gate shut 
against her if her own inclinations should ever 
hereafter lead her to choose the road of virtue, 
Mr. Allworthy rather chose to encourage the girl 
to return thither by the only possible means; for 
too true 1 am afraid it is, that many women have 
become abandoned, and havo sunk to the last 
degree of vice, by being unable to retrieve the 
firbt blip. This will be, 1 am afraid, always the 
case while they remain among their former ac- 
quaintance ; it was therefore wisely done by 
Mr, Allworthy, to remove Jenny to a place 
where she might enjoy the pleasure of reputa- 
tion, after having tasted the ill coubequencos of 
losing it. 

To this place, therefore, wherever it was, we 
will wibli her a good Journey, and for the pre- 
sent take leave of her, and of the little found- 
ling her child, having matters of much higher 
importance to communicate to the reader. 


CHAPTEB X. 

Tka hospitality q/* AllwpHhy; with a short shetch 
of the characters of two brothei'St a doctor 
and a captain^ who wen'c entertained ly that 
gentleman. 

Neither Mr. Allworihy*s house nor his heart 
was shut against any part of mankind, but they 
were both more particularly open to men of 
merit. To say the truth, this was the only 
house in the kingdom wnere you was sore to 
gain a dinner by deserving iU 


1 Whenever this word oeenrs In onr wiitings, It in- 
tends persons without virtue or se>^BO, In all stations} 
•ad many of the highest rank are often meant^qr it 
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Above all oibera, men of genius and learning 
shared the principal place in his favour; and in 
these he had much discernment : for though he 
had missed the advantage of a learned education, 
yet, being blessed with vast natural abilities, he 
had so well profited by a vigorous though lain 
application to letters, and by much conversation 
with men of eminence in this way, -tiiat he was 
himself a very competent judge in most Un^ of 
literature. 

It is no wonder that in an age when this Idnd 
of merit is so little in fashion, and so slenderly 
provided for, persons possessed of it should very 
eagerly flock to a place where they were sure of 
being received with great complaisance; indeed, 
where they might enjoy almost the same advan- 
tages of a liberal fortune as if they were entitled 
to it in their own right: for Mr. A 11 worthy was 
not one of those generous persons who are ready 
most bountifully to bestow meat, drink, and 
lodging on men of wit and learning, for which 
they expect no other return but entertainment, 
instruction, flattery, and subsorvioncy; in a 
word, that such persons should be enrolled in 
the number of domestics, without wearing their 
master's clothes or receiving wages. 

On the contrary, every person in this house 
was perfect master of his own time: and as he 
might at his pleasure satisfy all his appetites 
within the restrictions only of law, virtue, and 
religion ; so he might, if his health lequired or 
his inclination prompted him to temperance, or 
even to abstinence, absent himself from any 
meals, or retire from them, whenever he was 
■q disposed, without even a solicitation to the 
contrary: for, indeed, such solicitations from 
superiors always savour very strongly of com- 
mands. But all hoio wore free from such im- 
pertinence ; not only those whose company is in 
all other places estoomed a favour from their 
equality of fortune, but even those whose indi- 
gent oircumstanoes make such an eleemosynary 
abode convenient to them, and who are therefore 
less welcome to a great man’s table because they 
Btand in need of it. 

Among others of this kind was Dr. Blifil, a 
gentleman who had the misfortune of losing the 
advantage of great talents by the obstinacy of a 
father, who would breed him to a profession he 
disliked. In obedience to this obstinacy, the 
dodtor had in his youth been obliged to study 
physio, or rather to say he studied it; for in 
reality books of this kind were almost the only 
ones with which he was unacquainted; and un- 
fortunately for him, the doctor was master of 
almost every other science but that by which ho 
was to get his bread ; the consequence of which 
was, that the doctor at the age of forty Iiad no 
bread to eat. 

Such a person as this was oertabi to find a 
welcome at Mr. Allworthy’s tables to whom mis- 
fortunes were ever a recommendation, when they 
were derived from the folly or vfllany of others, 
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and not of the unfortunate person himself. 
Besides this negative merit, the doctor had one 
positive reoommendation,— this was a great ap- 
pearance of religion. ^V^ether his religion was 
real, or consisted only in appearance, I shall not 
presume to say, as 1 am not possessed of any 
touchstone which can distinguish the true from 
the false. 

If this part of hts character pleased Mr. All- 
worthy, it delighted Miss Bridget. She engaged 
him in many religious controversief; ou which 
occasions she constantly expressed great satis- 
faction in the doctor's knowledge, and much 
lesB in the compliments which frequently 
bestowed on her own. To say the truth, she 
had read much English divinity, and had puzzled 
more than one of the neighbouring curates. In- 
deed, her conversation was so pure, her looks so 
sago, and her whole deportment so grave and 
solemn, that she seemed to deserve the name ot 
saint equally with her namesake, or wUb any 
other female in the Boman calendar. 

As sympathies of all kinds are apt to beget 
love, so experience teaches us that’ none have a 
more direct tendency tliis way than those of a 
religions kind between persons of different sexes. 
The doctor found himself so agreeable to Mias 
Bridget, that he now began to lament an unfor- 
tunate accident which had happened to him 
about ten years before, — namely, his marriage 
with another woman, who was not only still 
alive, but, what was worse, known to be so by 
Mr. Allworthy. This was a fatal bar to that 
happiness which lie otherwise saw suflioient 
probability of obtaining with this young lady^ 
for as to criminal indulgences, he certainly never 
thought of them. This was owing either to his 
religion, as is most probable, or to the purity of 
his passion, which was fixed on those things 
which matrimony only, and not criminal corre- 
spondonco, could put him in poss^ion of, or 
could give him any title to. 

He had not long ruminated on these matterai, 
before it occurred to his memory that he had a 
brother who was under no such unhappy In- 
capacity. This brother he made no doubt would 
succeed; for be discerned, as he thought, an 
inclination to marriage in the lady; and the 
reader, perhaps, when he hears the brother's 
qualillcatibnB, will not blame the oonfidenoe 
which he entertained of his sucoess. 

This gentleman was about thirty-five years of 
age. He was of a middle size, and what Is called 
well-built. He bad a scar on his forehead, which 
did not so much injure his beauty as It denoted 
hfs valour (for be was a half-pay officer). *He 
had good teeth, and something affable^ when ha 
pleased, in his smile ; though naturally his coun- 
tenance^ as well as his air and voices had much 
of roughness In It: yei hs could at any time 
deposit this; and appear all gentleness and good- 
humour* He wasnot uflgenteel, nor entirely void 
of wit, and in hla youth W abounded in ifpright* 
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linens wbioh, though he had lately put on a more 
serious oharacter, he could, when he pleased, 
resiuiM. 

He had, as well as the doctor, an academic 
education; for his father had, with the same 
paternal authority we have montionod before, 
decreed him for holy orders; but as the old 
gentleman died before he was ordained, he chose 
the church militant, and preferred tiie king's 
commission to the bishop’s. 

He had purchased the post of a lieutenant of 
dragoons, and aft^wards came to be a captain; 
but havlhg quarrelled with his colonel, was by 
his interest obliged to sell ; from which time he 
had entirely rusticated himself, had betaken him- 
self to studying the Scriptures, and was not a 
little suspected of an inclination to Methodism. 

It seemed, therefore, not unlikely that such a 
person should succeed with a lady of so saint- 
like a disposition, and whose inclinations were 
no otherwise engaged than to the marriage state 
in general; but why the doctor, wlio certainly 
had no great friendship for his brother, should 
for his sake think of making so ill a return to the 
hospitality of Allwortby, ia a matter not so easy 
to be accounted for. 

Is it that some natures delight in evil, as others 
are thought to delight in virtue ? Or is there a 
pleasure in being accessary to a theft when wo 
cannot commit it oursolvob ? Or, lastly (which 
experience seems to make probable), have wo a 
satisfaction in aggrandizing our families, even 
though we have not the least love or respect for 
them? 

Whether any of these motives operated on the 
doctor, we will not detomine; but so tho fact 
was. He sent for bis brother, and easily found 
means to introduce him at Allworthy’s as a person 
who intended only a short visit to himself. 

The captain had not been in the house a week 
before the doctor had reason to felicitate himself 
on his dlsceiximent. The captain was indeed as 
great a master of tho art of love as Ovid was 
formerly. He had, besides, received proper hints 
from his brother, which he failed not to impiove 
to the best advantage. 


GHAPTEB XI. 

Cimtaining many rules^ and some examples^ con- 
ecmwg falling in love ; deicripiione of beauty, 
and otiier more prudential indueemmte to 
matrimony. 

It hath been observed, by wise men or women, I 
forget which, that ill persons are doomed to be 
in lore once in their lives. No particular season 
is, as I remember, assigned for this; but the age 
at which Mh^s Bridget was arrived seems to me 
ks proper a period as any to be fixed on for this 
purpose: It often, 'indeed, happens much earlier; 
but when it doth not, I have observed it seldom 
«r never faile about this time. Moreover, we may 


remaik that at this se&son love is of a more serious 
and steady nature than what sometimes shows 
itself in the younger parts of life. The love of 
girls is uncertain, capricious, and so foolish, that 
we cannot always discover what the young lady 
would be at; nay, it may almost be doubted 
whether she always knows this hemelf. 

Kow we are never at a loss to discern this in 
women about forty ; for as such grave, serious, 
and experienced ladies well know their own 
meaning, so it is always very easy for a man of 
the least sagacity to discover it with tho utmost 
certainty. 

Miss Bridget is an example of all theqe obser- 
vations. She had not been many times in the 
captain’s company before she was seized with 
this passion. Nor did she go pining and moping 
about tho house, like a puny, foolish girl, ignorant 
of her distemper: sho felt, she know, and she 
enjoyed, the pleasing sensation, of which, as she 
was certain it was not only innocent but laudable, 
hhe was neither afraid nor ashamed. 

And to say tho truth, there is, in all points, 
great difference between tho reasonable passion 
which women at this age conceive towards men, 
and tho idle and childish liking of a girl to a 
boy, which is often fixed on the outside only, and 
on things of little value and no duration ; as on 
chciry cheeks, small, lily-white hauls, sloe-black 
eyes, flowing locks, downy chins, dapper shapes ; 
nay, sometimes on chainis more woithless than 
these, and loss the paity^s own: such are the 
outward ornaments of the person, for which men 
are beholden to tho tailor, the laceman, the 
pori wig-maker, the hatter, and the milliner, and 
not to nature. Such a passion girls may well be 
ashamed, as they generally aio, to own cither to 
themselves or others. 

The love of Miss Bridget was of another kind. 
Tho captain owed nothing to any of these fop- 
makers in Ilia dioss, nor was his persefa Mach 
more beholden to nature. Both his dress and 
person were such as, had they appealed in an 
assembly or a drawing-room, would have been 
the contempt and ridicule of all the fine ladies 
there. Tho former of these was indeed neat, but 
plain, coarse, ill-fancied, and out of fashion. Aa 
for the latter, we have expressly described it 
above. So far was the skin on his cheeks from 
being oherry-coloured, that you could not discern 
what tho natural colour of his cheeks was, they 
being totally overgrown by a black beard, which 
ascended to his eyes. His shape and limbs were 
indeed exactly proportioned, but so large that they 
denoted the strength rather of a ploughman than 
any other. His shoulders were broad beyond all 
size^ and the calves of his legs larger than those 
of a common chairman. In short, his whole 
person wanted all that elegance and beauty 
which is the very reverse clumsy strength, 
and which so agreeably sets off most of our fine 
gentlemen ; being partly owing to ^e high blood 
of their anoeston^ via. blood made of rich Sfkuoee 
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and generous wines, and partly to an early town 
education. 

Though Miss Bridget was a woman of the 
greatest delicacy of taste, yet such were the 
charms of the captain’s oonversation, that she 
totally overlooked the defects of his person. She 
imagined, and perhaps very wisely, that she 
should enjoy more agreeable minutes with the 
captain than with a much prettier fellow; and 
forewent the consideration of pleasing her eyes, 
in order to procure herself mndh more solid satis- 
faction. 

The captain no sooner perceived the passion 
of Miss Bridget, in which discovexy he was very 
quick-sighted, than he faitlifully returned it. 
The lady no more than her lover was remark- 
able for beauty. I would attempt to draw her 
picture, but that is done already by a more able 
master, Mr. Hogarth himself, to wliom she sat 
many years ago, and hath been lately exhibited 
by that gentlemen in his print of a winter’s 
nioining, of which she was no improper emblem, 
and may bo seen walking (for walk she doth in 
the print) to Oovont Garden church, with a starved 
footboy behind carrying her prayor-book. 

I’he captain likewise very wisely preferred the 
more solid enjoyments he expected with this lady, 
to the fleeting charms of person. He was one of 
those wise men who regard beauty in the other 
sex as a very worthless and superficial qualifica- 
tion ; or, to speak more truly, who rather choose 
to possess every convenience of life with an ugly 
woman, than a handsome one without any of 
thobO convonionces. And having a very good 
appetite, and but little nicety, he fancied ho 
should play his part very well at the matrimonial 
banquet, without the sauce of beauty. 

To deal plainly with the reader, the captain, 
ever since his arrival, at least from the moment 
his brother had proposed the match to him, long 
before hohad dibcovored any flattering symptoms 
in Miss Bridget, had been greatly enamoured, 
that is to say, of Mr. Allworthy’s house and 
gardens, and of his lands, tenements^ and 
hereditaments ; of all which the captain was so 
passionately fond, that he would most probably 
have contracted marriage with them, had he 
been obliged to have taken the witch of Endor 
into the bargain. 

As Mr. Allworthy, therefore, had declared to 
the doctor that he never intended to take a 
second wife, as his sister was his nearest relation, 
and as the doctor had fished out that his inten- 
' tions were to make any child of hers his heir, 
which indeed the law, without his interposition, 
would have done for him, the doctor and his 
brother thought it an act of benevolence to give 
being to a human creatui^, who would be so 
plentifully provided with' the most essential 
means of happiness. The whole thoughts, there- 
fore, of both the brothers were how to engage 
the affections of this amiable lady. 

But Fortune^ who is a tender parent, an*d | 


often doth more for her favourite offspring than 
either they deserve or wish, had been so in- 
dustrious for the captain, t^t whilst he was 
laying schemes to execute his purpose, the lady 
conceived the samo desires with himself^ and 
was on her side contriving how to give the 
captain proper encouragement^ without appear- 
ing too forward; for shewai^a strict observer 
of all rules of dccorunL In this, however, she 
easily succeeded ; for as the captain was iJways 
on the look-out, no glance, ge^turs^ or word 
escaped him. 

The satisfaction which the captain Teo^vsd 
from the kind behaviour of Mrs. ][^idget, was 
not a little abated by his apprehensions of 
Mr. Allworthy; for, notwithstanding his dis- 
interofitud professions, the captain iflmginod he 
would, when ho came to act, follow the example 
of the rest of the world, and refuse his consent 
to a match so disadvantageous, in point of 
interest, to his sister. From what oracle be 
received this opinion I shall leave the reader 
to determine; but however he came by.it, it 
strangely perplexed him how to regulate his 
conduct so as at once to convoy his affection 
to tho lady, and to conceal it from her brother. 
He at length rosolvod to take all private oppor- 
tunities of making bis addresses, but in the 
presence of Mr. Allwortby to be as reserved 
and as much upon his guard as was 'possible ; 
and this conduct was highly approved by the 
brother. 

He soon found moans to make his addresses 
in express terms to Lis misiross, from whom he 
received an anowor in the proper form— viz. tho 
answer which was first made some thousands 
(if yoars ago, and which hath been handed 
down by tradition from mother to daughter 
ever since. If I was to translate this into 
Latin, I should render it by these two words, 
Nolo episcopan; a phrase likewise of imme- 
moiial use on another occasion. ^ 

The captain, however he came by his fcnoir- 
Icdgo, perfectly well understood the lady, and 
very soon after repeated bis application with 
more warmth and earnestness than before, and 
was again, according to due form, rejected; 
but as he bad increased in the eagerness of his 
desires, so the lady, with the same propriety, 
decreased in the violence of her refusal. 

Not to tire tho reader, by leading him through 
every scene of this courtship (which, though 
in the opinion of a certain great author it 
is the pleasantest scene of life to the actor, Is 
perhaps as dull and tiresome as any what- 
ever to the audience), the captain made his 
advances in form, the citadel was defended In 
form, and at length, in proper fonii» sunendecad 
at discretion. 

During this whole time, whioh filled the cptoa 
of near a month, the captain preserved great 
distance of behaviour to his lady in the prasenea 
of tba brother ; and the more he succeed with 
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her in privmtAi the more reserved wu he in 
pnbtio. And ae for tho lady, she bad no sooner 
secured her lover, than she behaved to him 
before company vrith the highest degree of in- 
difference; so that Mr. Allworthy must have 
had the insight of the devil (or perhaps some 
of his worse qualities) to have entertained the 
least suspicion of *what was going forward. 

OHAPTEB XII. 

CmilUdniing toAat iht reader may perhape eaepect 
tafind in it. 

In all bargains, whether to fight or to marry, or 
conoemiug any other such business, little pre- 
vious Ceremony is required to bring the matter 
to an iSsu^ when both parties are really in 
namest This was the case at present, and in 
less than a month the captain and his lady 
were man and wife. 

The groat concern now was to break the 
matter to Mr. Allworthy ; and this was under- 
taken by the doctor. 

One day, then, as Allworthy was walking izt 
his garden, the doctor came to him, and with 
great gravity of aspect, and all the concern 
which he could possibly affect in his counte- 
nance, said, am come, sir, to impart an 
affair to you of the utmost conscquonce; but 
how shall 1 mention to you what it almost 
distracts me to think of!* He then launched 
forth into tho most bitter inveclivos both against 
men and women ; accusing tho former of having 
no attachment but to their interest, and the 
latter of being so addicted to vicious inclinations, 
that they could never be safely trusted with ono 
of the other sex. *’ Gould I,* said he, * sir, have 
suspected that a lady of such prudence, such 
judgment, such learning, should indulge so in- 
discreet a passion! or could 1 have imagined 
that my brother — why do 1 call him so ? — he is 
no longer f brother of mine * — 

* Indeed but he is,* said Allwoiihy, *and a 
brother of mine too.’— *131ess me, sir!’ said the 
doctor, ‘do you know the shocking affair?’ — 
‘Look’ee, Mr. Blifil,’ answered the good man, 
‘it hath been my constant maxim in life to make 
the best of all matters which happen. My sister, 
though many years younger than I, is at least 
old enough to bo at the age of discretion. Had 
be imposed on a child, I should have been more 
averse to have forgiven him ; but a woman up- 
wards of ‘thirty must certainly be supposed to 
know what will make her most happy* She 
hath married a gentleman, though perhaps not 
quite her equal in fortune ; and if he bath any 
perfeotions in her eye which can make up that 
deficiency, I see no reason why I should object 
to her choice of her own happiness; which I 
no more than herself imagine to consist only 
in immense wealth. I might, perhaps, from 
the many declarations 1 have made, of comply- 
ing with almost any proposal, have expected 


to have been consulted on this occasion; but 
these matters are of a very delicate nature, and 
the scruples of modesty, perhaps, are not to be 
overcome* As to your brother, I have really no 
anger against him at alL He hath no obligation 
to me, nor do I think he was under any neeessity 
of asking my consent, since the woman is, as 
I have said, sat juris, and of a proper age to 
be entirely answerabM only to herself for her 
conduct’ 

The doctor accused Mr. Allworthy of too 
great' lenity, repeated his accusations against 
his brother, and declared that he should never 
more be brought either to see or to own him for 
his relation. He then launched forth into a 
panegyric on Allworthy’s goodness; into the 
highest encomiums on his friendship ; and con- 
cAuded by saying, he should never forgive his 
brother for having put the place which he boro 
in that friendship to a hazard. 

Allworthy thus answered: ‘Had I conceived 
any displeasure against your brother, I should 
never have carried that resentment to the 
innocent; but I assure you I have no such 
displeasure. Your brother appears to me to bo 
a man of sense and honour. I do not dis- 
approve tho taste of my sister ; nor will I doubt 
but that she is equally the object of his inclina- 
tions. I have always thought love the only 
foundation of happiness in a married state, as 
it can only produce that high and tender friend- 
bhip which should always bo the cement of this 
union; and, in my opinion, all those marriogus 
which are contracted from other motives are 
greatly criminal: they are a profanation of a 
most holy ceremony, and generally end in dis- 
quiet and misery. For surely we may call it a 
profanation to convert this most sacred institu- 
tion into a wicked sacrifice to lust or avarice: 
and what better can bo said of those matches to 
which men are induced merely by the dbusidera- 
tion of a beautiful person or a great fortune ? 

‘To deny that beauty is an agreeable object 
to the eye, and even worthy some admiration, 
would bo false and foolish. Beautiful is an 
epithet often used in Scripture, and always 
mentioned with honour. It was my own for- 
tune to marry a woman whom the world thought 
handsome, and I can truly say I liked her the 
bettor on that account. But to make this the 
solo consideration of marriage, to lust afte^it so 
violently as to overlook all imperfection for its 
sake, or to require it so absolutoly as to reject 
and disdain religion, viiiue, and sense, which 
are qualities in their nature of much higher 
perfection, only because an elegance of person 
is wanting,— this is sorely inconsistent, either 
with a wise man or a good Christian. And it 
is perhaps being too charitable to conclude 
that such persons mean anything more by their 
marriage than to please their camal appetites; 
for the satisfaction of which, wo are taught, it 
was not ordained. 
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*In the next place, with respect to fortune. Captain Blifll took not the least notice of 
Worldly prudenoe, perhaps, exacts some eon- this at that time, but he afterwards made a very 
sideration on this head ; nor will I absolutely notable use of it 

and altogether condemn it As the world is One of the mazims which the deTll, in a late 
constituted, the demands of a married state, visit upon earth, left to his disciples^ is^ when 
and the care of posterity, require some little once you are got up, to kick the stool from under 
regard to what we call circumstances. Yet this you. In plain Euglish, when yon haTS made 
provision is greatly increased, beyond what is your fortune by the good offices of a friend, 
really necessary, by folly and vanity, which you are advised to discard him as soon as you 
create abundantly more wants than nature, can. 

Equipage for his wife, and large fortunes for Whether the captain acted by this mszini, I 
the children, are custom enrolled in the list will not positively determine. 60 fat we Inay 
of necessaries; and to procure these, evory^ confidently say, that his actions may fairly 
thing truly solid and inveat, and virtuous and derived from this diabolical prim.ip1« $ and 
religious, are neglected and overlooked. Maad it is difficult to asbign any otW motive 

‘And this in many degrees, the last and to them: for no sooner was he possessed of Mias 
greatest of which seems scarce distinguishable Bridget, and reconciled to AUworthy, than he 
from madness;— I mean where persona of began to show a coldness to his brother which 
immense fortunes contract themselves to those increased daily ; till at length It grew into rude- 
who are, and must be, disagreeable to them — ness, and bocame very visible to every one. 
to fools and knaves— in order to increase an The doctor remonstrated to him privately 
estate already larger even than the demands of roncoming this behaviour, but could obtain no 
their pleasures. Surely such poisons, if they other satisfaction than the following plain da-* 
will not be thought mad, must own, either that claration : — ‘ If you dislike anything in my 
they are incapable of tasting the sweets of the brother’s house, i^, you know you are at liberty 
tenderest friendship, or that they 6aGrific% the to quit it* This strange, cruel, and almost un- 
greatost happiness of which they are capable accountable ingratitude in the eaxttain absolutely 
to the vain, uncertain, and son sol ess laws of broke the poor doctor’s heart; for ingratitude 
vulgar opinion, which owe as well their force never so thoroughly pierce*^ the human breast 
as their foundation to folly.’ as when it proceeds from those in whose behalf 

Here Allworthy concluded his sermon, to we have been guilty of transgi'essions. Eofiec- 
which Blim had listened with the profoundcst tions on great and good actions, however they 
attention, though it cost him some pains to are received or returned by those in whose 
prevent now and then a small dibcomposure of favour they are poifoimed, always administer 
his muscles. He now praised every period of some comfort to us; butwhi^ consolation shall j 
what be had heard with the warmth of a young wo i eoelve under so biting a calamity os the 
divine, who bath the honour to dine with a ungiatoful behaviour of our friend, when our 
bishop the same day in which his lordship hath wounded conscienco at the same time flies in 
mounted the pulpit. our face, and upbraids us with having spotted it 

in the service of one so woiihless 1 
Mr. AUworthy himself spoke to the captain in 
OHAFTEB Xlll. his brother’s behalf, and desired to Inow what 

. offence the doctor had committed; when the 

mtek eondtidct ihefirU booh; wuh on iMftiRM j^rf.^ewted villain had the baseness to say, 
of ingi-atUmio, vkteh, we hope, vnU i^pear „ever forgive him for the injury 

vimatural, which he had endeavoured to do him in hia 

The reader, from what hath been said, may favour, which, he said, he had pumped out of 

imagine that the reconciliation (if indeed it ^him, and was such a cruelty that it ought not 
could be BO called) was only matter of foim; to be forgiven. 

we shaU therefore pass it over, and hasten AUworthy spoke in very high terms upon this 

to ^at must surely be thought matter of declaration, which he said became not a human 
substance. , creature. He expressed, indeed, so much resent- 

The doctor bad acquainted bie brother with ment against an unforgiving tempei*, that the 
what bad passed between Mr* AUworthy and captain at last pretended to be convinced by 
him; and added with a smile, ‘1 promise you his arguments, and outwardly professed to be 
I paid you off; nay, I absolutely desired the reconciled. 

good gentleman not to forgive you : for you As for the bride, she was now In her honey* 
know, after he had made a declaration in your moon, and so passionaiely fond of her new 
favour, I might with safety venture on such husband, that he never appeared to her to be 
a request with a person of his temper; and in the wrong; and his displeasure against any 
1 was willing, as well for your sake as for person was a sufficient reason for her dislike to 
my own, to prevent the least possibili^ of a the same* 

inspioioa.* ^1^ captain, at Ifr. Allworthy’s instanesh wte 
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outwardly, aa we have said, reconciled to his 
brother; yet the same rancour remained in his 
heart. And ho found so many opportunities of 
giving him private hints of this, that the house 
at last grew insupportable to the poor doctor; 
and he chose rather to submit to any incon- 
veniences which he , might encounter in the 
world, than longer to bear these cruel and un- 
grateful insults from a brother for whom he had 
dono so ihuch. 

He once intended to acquaint Allworthy with 
the whole; but he could not bring himself to 
submit to the confession, by which he must take 
to his share so great a portion of guilt. Besides, 
by how much the worse man he represented his 
brother to bo, so much the greater would his 
own offence appear to Allworthy ; and so much 
the greater, ho had reason to imagine, would be 
his resentment 

ITo feigned, therefore, some excuse of business 
for his departure, and promised to return soon 
again; and took leave of his brother with so 
avoll-disbembled content, that, as the captain 
played his part to the same perfection, All- 
worthy remained well batisfiod with the truth 
of the roconciUatio]i. 


The doctor went directly to London, where he 
died soon after of a broken heart; a distemper 
which kills many more than is generally ima- 
gined, and would have a fair title to a place in 
the bill of mortality, did it not differ in one 
instance from all other diseases— viz., that no 
physician can cure it 

Now, upon the most diligent inquiry into the 
former lives of these two brothers, 1 find, besides 
the cursed and hellish maxim of policy above 
mentioned, another reason for the captain's con- 
duct The captain, besides what we have before 
said of him, was a man of great pride ivnd fierce- 
ness, and had always treated his brother, who 
was of a different complexion, and greatly defi- 
cient in both those qualities, with the utmost 
air of superiority. The doctor, however, had 
much the laiger share of learning, and was by 
many reputed to have the better understauding. 
This the captain knew, and could not bear ; for 
though envy is at best a very malignant passion, 
yet is its bitterness greatly heightened by mixing 
with contempt towards the same object; and 
very much airaid J am, that whenever an obli- 
gation is joined to these two, indignation and 
notf^ratitude will be the product of all three. 


BOOK II. 

CONTATNINa SCENES OF MATRIMONIAL FELICITY IN DIFFERENT DEGREES OF LIFE; AND 
VARIOUS OTHER TRANSACIIONS DURING THE FIRST TWO YEARS AFTER THE MARRIAGE 
BETWEEN CAPTAIN BLIFIL AND MISS BRIDGET ALLWORTHY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Showing what hind of a histttry this is ; what it is 
like., and what it is not like. 

Though have properly enough entitled this 
our work a history, and not a life, nor an 
apology for a life, as is more in fashion ; yet we 
intend in it rather to pursue the method of those 
writers who profess to disclose the rovolutions 
of countiies, than to imitate the painful and 
voluminous historian, who, to preserve the re-^i 
gularity of his series, thinks himself obliged to 
fill up as much paper with the details of months 
and years in which nothing remarkable hap- 
pened, as he employs upon those notable eios 
when the 'greatest scenes have been transaoted 
on the human stage. 

Such hihtpries as these do in reajity very 
much resemble a newspaper, which consists of 
just the same number of words, whether there 
be any news in it or not. They may likewise I 
be compared to a stage-coach, which performs 
constantly the same course, empty as well as 
iull. The writer, indeed, seems to think himself 
obliged to keep even pace with time, whose 
amanuensia he is; and, like his master, tlsvels 


as slowly through centuries of monkish dnlness, 
as through that bright and busy age so nobly 
distinguibhed by the excellent Latin poit: 

* Ad conjhgendum vmtmtdm undiqw perois, 

Omma cum belli trepxdo eoneussa tumultu 
Bon Ida contremwre sub altis miheris auris: 

In dubioquefmt sub utrorum regna cadendum 
Omnibus humanu esset, terraque mat tque ' 

Of which we wish we could give our reader a 
more adequate translation than that by Mr. 
Creech: 

' When dreadful Carthage frighten'd Rome with orma 

And all the M'orld was shook with fierce alarms; 

Whilst undecided yet, which part should fall, a 

Which nation rise the gloiions lord of all.* 

Now it is our purpose, in the ensuing pagee^ 
to pursue a contrary method. When any eiktia- 
ordinary scene presents itself (as we trust will 
often be the case), we shall spare no pains nor 
paper to open it at large to our reader; but if 
whole years should pass without producing any- 
thing worthy his notice^ we shall not be afraid 
of a chasm in our history; but shall hasten on 
to matters of oonsequence, and leave such periods 
of time totally unobserved. 

These axe indeed to be considered as blanks 
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too for his fondness to it, I will not determine; 
but she had now, as she conceived, fully detected 
the father of the foundling. 

Now, as this was a discovery of great conse- 
quence, it may be necessaxy to trace it from the 
fountain-head. We shall therefore very minutely 
lay open those previous matters by which it was 
produced; and for that purpose we shall be 
obliged to reveal all the secrets of a little family 
with which my reader is at present entirely un- 
acquainted ; and of which the economy was so 
rare and extraordinary, that 1 fear it will shock 
the utmost credulity of many married persons. 


CHAPTER III. 

The deicription of a dcmestic govemmmt founded 
upon rules directly contrary to those of Ai'is^ 
iotle. 

Mt reader may pleaso to remember he hath been 
informed that Jenny Jones had lived some years 
with a certain schoolmaster, who had, at her 
earnest desire, instructed her in Latin, in which, 
to do justice to her genius, she had so improved 
herself, thilt she was become a bettor scholar 
than her master. 

Indeed, though this poor men had undertaken 
a profession to which learning must be allowed 
necessary, this was the least of his cbmmenda- 
tions. He was one of the best-natured fellows 
fn the world, and was at the same time master 
of 60 much pleasantry and humour, that he was 
reputed the wit of the country; and all the 
neighbouring geUtlemen were so desirous of bis 
company, that as denying was not his talent, he 
spent much time at their houses, which he might 
with more emolument have spent in his school. 

It may be imagined that a gentleman so quali- 
fied and so disposed, was in no danger of be- 
coming formidable to the learned seminaries of 
Eton or Westminster. To speak plainly, his 
scholars were divided into two classes : in the i 
upper of which was a young gentleman, the son 1 
of a z^ighbouring squire, who at the age of 
seventeen was just entered into his Syntaxis; 
and in the lower was a second son of tho same 
gentleman, who, together with seven paiibli 
boys, was learning to read and \\rito. 

The stipend arising hence would hardly have 
indulged the schoolmaster in the luxuries of life, 
had he not added to this office those of clerk and 
barber, and had not Mr. Allwortby added to the 
whole an annuity of ten pounds, which the poor 
man received every Christmas, and wi\h which 
be was enabled to cheer his heart during that 
sacred festival. 

Among his other treasures the pedagogue had 
a wife, whom he had married out of Mr. All- 
worthy's kitchen for her fortune, viz, twenty 
pounds, which she had there amassed. 

This woman was not very amiable in her per- 
son. Whether she sat to my friend Hogarth or 


no, I will not determine; but she exactly re- 
sembled the young woman who is pouring out 
her mistress's tea in the third picture of the 
Harlot's Progress. She was, besides, a professed 
follower of that noble sect founded by Xantippe 
of old, by means of which she became more 
formidable in the school than her husband; for, 
to confess the truth, he was never master there, 
or anywhere else, in her presence. 

Though her countenance did not denote much 
natural sweetness of temper, yet this was per- 
haps somewhat soured by a circumstance which 
generally poisons matrimonial felicity ; for chil- 
dren are rightly called the pledges of love ; and 
her husband, though they had been married nine 
years, had given her no such pledges; a default 
for which he had no excuse, either from age or 
health, being not yet thirty years old, and what 
they call a jolly, brisk young man. 

Hence arose another evil, which produced no 
little uneasiness to the poor pedagogue, of whom 
she maintained so constant a je.ilousy, that he 
durst hardly spe ak to one woman in the parish ; 
for the least degree of civility, or even corre- 
spondence, with any female, was sure to bring 
his ylfe ui>on her back and his own. 

In Older to guard hcisolf against matrimonial 
injuiieb in her own house, as she kept one maid- 
bcrvant, she always took care to choose her out 
of that order of females whoso faces are taken as 
a kind of bocurity for their virtue; of which 
number Jenny^oncs, as the reader hath been 
before iufoimed, was one. 

As the face of this young woman might be 
called pretty good security of the before-men- 
tioned kind, and as her behaviour had been 
always extremely modest, which is the certain 
consequouce of understanding in women, she 
had passed above four yeai s at Mr. Partridge's 
(for that was the schoolmaster's uainr ) vithout 
Cl eating the least suspicion in her mist s. Nay, 
she had been treated with uncommon kindness, 
and her mistress had permitted Mr Piutiulge to 
give her those instructions which have been 
before commemorated. 

But it is with jealousy as with tho gout: when 
such distempers are in tho blood, there is never 
any seouiity against their breaking out; and 
that often on the slightest occasions, and when 
least suspected. 

Thus it happened to Mrs. Parti'^dge, whe had 
submitted four years to her husband's teaching 
this yoiing woman, and had suffered her often to 
neglect her woik in order to pursue her learning. 
For, passing by one day, as* the girl was read- 
ing, and her master leaning over her, the girl, 
1 know not for what reason, suddenly started 
up from her chair : and this was the first time 
that suspicion ever entered into the head of her 
mistress. 

This did not, however, at that time discover 
itself, but lay lurking in her mind, like a con- 
cealed enemy, who waits for a reinforcement of 
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additional strength before be openly declares 
himself and proceeds upon hostile operations: 
an’d such additional strength soon arrived to 
corroborate her suspicion; for not long after, 
the husband and wife being at dinner, the master 
said to his maid, ^Da mihi dliquid potum;* upon 
which the poor girl smiled, perhaps at the bad- 
ness of the Latin, and, when her mistress cast 
her eyes on her, blushed, possibly with a con- 
sciousness of haying laughed at her master. 
Mrs. Partridge upon this immediately fell into 
a fury, and discharged the trencher, on which 
she was eating, at the head of poor Jenny, crying 
out, ^ You impudent whore, do you play tricks 
with my husband before my face?* and at the 
same instant rose from her chair with a knife in 
her hand, with which most probably she would 
hate executed very tragical vengeance, had not 
the girl taken the advantage of being nearer the 
door than her mistress, and a\oided her fury 
by running away : for, as to t4o poor husband, 
hether surprise had rendered Itim motionless, 
or fear (which is full as probable) had restrained 
him from venturing at any opposition, ho sat 
staring and trembling in his chair; nor did he 
once offer to move or speak, till his wife, return- 
ing from the pursuit of Jenny, made some defen- 
sive measures necessary for his own preservation ; 
and he likewise was obliged to rcticat, after the 
example of the maid. 

This good woman was, no moro than Othello, 
of a disposition 

* To mnke a life of Jesiksy, 

And follow Ntill the changes of the moon 
With ne»h saspicionB.' 

With her, as well as him, 

*To be once In doabt, 

Was once to be resolv'd 

she therefore ordered Jenny immediately to pack 
up her alls and begone, for that she was deter- 
mined sh^^ should not sleep that night within 
her waDs. 

Mr. Partridge had profited too much by experi- 
ence to iutoiposo in a matter of this nature. He 
thecofore had recourse to his usual receipt of 
patience ; for, though he was not a great adept 
in Latin, he remembered, and well understood, 
the advice contained in these words: 

‘ Levejit, quod henefertur onu§* 

In English : 

* Af)uiden becomes lightest when it Is wdl borne.’ 
Which he had always in his month; and of 
which, to say the truth, he had often occasion to | 
experience the truth. 

Jenny offered to make protestations of her 
innocence ; but the ^mpest was too strong for 
her to be hoard. She then betook herself to the 
biuiness of packing, for which a small quantity 
of brown paper suffleed ; and having received 
her small pittance of wages, she returned home. 

The schoolmaster and his cohsort passed their 
time unpleasantly enough that evening ; but 


something or other happened before the next 
morning which a little abated the fury of Mrs. 
Partridge^ and she at length admitted her hus- 
band to make his excuses; to which she gave 
the readier belief, as he ha^ instead of desiring 
her to recall Jenny, professed a satisfaction in 
her being dismissed, saying she was grown of 
little use as a servanl. spending all her lime in 
reading, and was become, moreover, very pert 
and obstinate: for, indeed, she and her master 
had lately had frequent disputes in literature; 
in which, as hath been said, she was become 
greatly his superior. This, however, he would 
by no means allow ; and as he called hcl persist- 
ing in the right, obstinacy, he logan to Imte her 
with no small inveteracy. 


OHAPTEB IV. 

Confaininff one of the most bloody battles^ or rather 
dueh^ that were ever recorded in domestic 
history* 

For the reasons mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, and from some other matrimonial con- 
cessions, well known to most husbands, and 
which, like the secrets of freemasonry, should 
be divulged to none who are not members of 
that honourable fraternity, Mrs. Partridge was 
pretty well satisfied that she had condemned 
her husband without cause, and endeavoured by 
acts of kindness to make him amends for her 
false suspicion. Ilor p'l^bions were, indeed, 
equally violent, whichever way they inclined; 
for as she could be extremely angry, so could 
she be altogether as fond. 

Put though these passions ordinarily succeed 
each other, and scarce twenty-four hours ever 
passed m which the pedagogue was not in some 
degreo the object of both ; yet on extraordinary 
occa&ious, when the passion of anger had raged 
very high, the reniissiou was nsu^ly longer. 
And so was the case at present; for she con- 
tinued longer in a state of affiibility, after this 
fit of jealousy was ended, than her husband had 
ever known before: and had it not been for 
some little exercises, which all the followers 
of Xantippe are obliged to perform daily, Mr. 
Partridge would have enjoyed a perfect serenity 
of several mmitiis. 

Perfect calms at sea are always suspected by 
Iho experienced mariner to be the forerunners 
of a storm: ^nd 1 know some persona, who^ 
without being generally the devotees of super- 
stition, are apt to apprehend that great and un- 
usual peace or tranquillity will be attended with 
its opposite. For which reason the ancients 
used ou such occasions to sacrifice to the god- 
dess Kemesis, a deity who was thought by them 
to look with aq invidious eye on human felioity, 
and to have a peculiar delight in overtumlog ii. 

Ae we are very far from believing in any smli 
heathen goddess^ or from encouraging any cngsiw 
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•iitloti, 00 Tre wish Mr. John Fr— , or some 
other Buuh philosophor, would bestir himself a 
little, in order to find out the real cause of this 
midden transition from good to bad fortune, 
which hath been so often remarked, and of 
which we shall proceed to give an instanoe ; for 
it is our province to relate fa6ts, and we shall 
leave causes to persons of much higher genius. 

Mankind have always taken great delight in 
knowing and descanting on the actions of others. 
Hence there have been, in all ages and nations, 
certain places set apart for public rendezvous, 
where ^he curious might meet and satisfy their 
mutual curiosity. Among these, the barbers* 
shops have justly borne the pre- eminence. 
Among the Greeks, barbers* news was a pro- 
verbial expression ; and Horace, in one of his 
eplsUes, makes honourable mention of the Homan 
barbers in the samo light. 

Those of England^are known to bo nowise 
inferior to their Greek or Roman predecessors. 
You there see foreign affairs discussed in a 
manner little inferior to that with which they 
are handled in the coffeehouses; and domestic 
occurrences are very much more largely and 
freely treated in the former than in the latter. 
But this serves only for the men. Now, whereas 
the femalos of this country, especially those of 
the lower order, do associate themselves much 
more than those of other nations, our polity 
would be highly defloieut if they had not some 
place set apart likewise for the indulgence of 
their curiosity,' seeing they are in this no way 
inferior to the otlier half of the species. 

In enjoying, therefore, such place of rendez- 
vous, the British fair ought to esteem themselves 
more happy than any of their foreign sisters; as 
I do not remember cither to have read in history, 
or to have seen m my travels, anything of the 
like kind. 

This place, then, is no other than the chandler's 
shop, the l^nown seat of all the news ; or, as it 
is vulgarly called, gossiping, in evoiy paiish in 
England. 

Mrs. Partridge being one day at this assembly 
of females, was asked by one of her neighbours 
if she had heard no news lately of Jenny Jones. 
To which she answered in the negative. Upon 
this tho other replied, with a smile, that the 
parish was very much obliged to her for having 
turned Jenny away as she did. 

Mrs. Parti idgo, whose jealousy, as the reader 
well knows, was long since cured^ and who had 
no other quorrel to her maid, answbred boldly, 
she did not know any obligation tho parish had 
to her on that account ; fur sho believed Jenny 
had scarce left her equal behind her. 

‘No, truly,* said the gossip, ‘I hope not, 
though I fancy we have sluts enow too. Then 
you have not heard, it seems, that she hath been 
brought to bed of two bastards ? But as they are 
not born here, my husband and the other over- 
eeer eaye we shall not be obliged to keep them.* 


‘Two bastards t* answered Mrs. Partridge 
hastily: ^you surprise me 1 I don't know whether 
we must keep them; but I am sure they must 
have been begotten here^ for the wench hath not 
been nine months gone away.’ 

Nothing can be so quick and sudden as the 
operations of the mind, especially when hope or 
fear, or jealousy, to which the two others are 
but journoymen, set it to work. It ocourred in- 
stantly to her that Jenny had soarce ever been 
out of her own house while she lived with her. 
The leaning over the chair, the sudden starting 
up, the Latin, the smile, and many other things, 
rushed upon her all at once. The satisfaction 
her husband expressed in the departure of Jenny 
appeared now to be only disBembled; again, in 
the same instant, to be real ; but yet (to confirm 
her jealousy) proceeding from satiety, and a 
hundred other bad causes. In a word, she was 
convinced of her husband's guilt, and immedi- 
ately left the assembly in confusion. 

As fair Grimalkin, who, tliough the youngest 
of the feline family, degenerates not in ferocity 
from the elder branches of her house, and though 
inferior in strength, is equal in fierceness to the 
noble tiger himself, when a little mouse, whom 
it had long tormented in sport, escapes from 
her clutches, for a while frets, scolds, growls, 
swears; but if the trunk « or box behind which 
the mouse lay hid be again removed, she flies 
like lightning on her prey, and, with envenomed 
wrath, bites, smtehes, mumbles^ and tears the 
little animal, t 

Not with less fury did Mrs. Partridge fly on 
tho poor podagoguo. Her tongue, teeth, and 
hands fell all upon him at once. His wig was in 
an inbtant tom from his head, his shirt from his 
back, and from his face debccnclod five streams of 
blood, denoting the number of claws with which 
nature had unhappily armed the enemy. 

Mr. Partridge aotud some time on the defen- 
sive only; indeed, be attempted only to guard 
bis face with his hands; but as he found that 
his antagonist abated nothing of her rage, he 
thought he might at least endeavour to disarm 
her, or rather to confine her arms; iu doing 
which, her cap fell off in tho struggle, and her 
hair being too short to roach her bhoulders, 
erected itbclf on her bead. Her stays, likewise, 
whicli were laced through one singlo bole at the 
bottom, burst open ; and her breasts, Ty^hich 
were much more redundant than her hair, hung 
down below her middle; her face was likowise 
marked with the blood of lier husband; her 
teeth gnashed with rage ; and fire, such as 
sparkles from a smith's foige, darted from her 
eyes. So that, altogotl|or, this Amazonian 
heroine might have been an object of terror to 
a much bolder man than Mr. Partridge. 

He had at length the good fortune, by getting 
possession of her arms, to render those weapons 
which she wore at the ends of her fingers usolebs ; 
which she no sooner perceived, than the softness 
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of her eex preyailed'over her rage^ and she pre- it would be next to a miracle that a fact of thie 
aently dissolved in tears, which soon after con- kind shonld bd known to a whole parish, and not 
eluded in a fit. transpire any further. 

That small share of sense which Mr. Partridge And, indeed, a very few days had passed before 
had hitherto preserved through this scene of fury, the country, to uso a common phrase, rung of the 
of the cause of which he was hitherto ignorant, schoolmaster of Little Baddington, who was Said 
now utterly abandoned him. He ran instantly to have beaten his wife in the most cruel manner, 
into the street, hallooing out that his wife was Nay, in some plauses it was reported he had 
in the agonies of death, and beseeching the murdered her; in others, that he had broken her 
neighbours to fly with the utmost haste to her arms; In others, her legs: in short, there was 
assistance. Several good women obeyed lus searee an Injury which can be done to ^ human 
summons^ who, entering his house, and applying creature, but what Mrs. Fartridget was some* 
the usual remedies on such occasions, Mrs. Fart* where or other affirmed to have xeoelved from 
ridge was at length, to the great joy of her her hnaband. 

husband, brought to herself. The cause of this quarrel was flkewiso rted* 

As soon as she had a little reeolleotsd her ously reported; for as some people said that 
spirits, and somewhat composed herself with a Mrs. Partridge had caught has husband in bed 
cordial, sho began to inform the company of the with his maid, so many other reasons, of a very 
manifold injuries she had rooidved from her different kind, went abroad. Kay, some trane* 
husband ; who, sho said, was not oontented to ferrrd the guilt to the wife^ and the jealousy to 
injure her in her bod; but, upon her upbraiding tho husband. 

him with it, had treated her in the cruellest Mrs. Wilkins had long ago heard of this 
manner imaginable ; had tom her cap and hair quarrel ; but as a different cause from the tniS 
from her head, and her stays from h&e body, one had reached her ears, she thought proper 
giving her at the same time several blows, the to conceal it ; and the rather, perhaps, as the 
marks of which she should carry to the grave. blame was universally laid on Mr. Partridge; 

The poor man, who boro on bis faco many and and his wife, when she was sei \ ant to Mr. All- 
more visible marks of the indignation of his wife, worthy, had in something offended Mrs. WlUdns, 
stood in* silent astonishment at this accusation ; who was not of a very forgiving temper, 
which the reader will, I believe, bear witness for But Mrs. Wilkins, whose eyes couM seo objects 

him, had greatly exceeded the 'truth ; for indeed at a distance, and who conld very well look for- 
he had not struck her onoo ; a||d this silence ward a few yoors into futurity, had perceived a 
being interpreted to be a confession of the charge strong likf lihood of Captain Bliflrs being here- 
by tho whole court, they all began at once, una after her master; and as she plainly discerned 
voce, to rebuke and revile him, repeating often, that the captain boro no great goodwill to the 
that none but a coward ever struck a woman. ntt^e foundling, she fancied it would be rendering 
Mr. Partridge bore all this patiently; but when hini nu agreeable service, if she could make any 
his wife appealed to the blood on her face as an discoveries that might lessen the affection which 
evidence of his barbarity, ho could not help lay- Mr. Allworthy seemed to have contracted for 
ing claim to his own blood, for so it really was ; this child, and which gave visible uneasiness to 
as he thought it very unnatural that tills should the captain, who could not entirely 4:onceal it 
rise up (as we are taught that of a murdered oven bofore Allworihy himself ; though his wife, 
person often doth) in veiigGanco against him. who acted her part much better in public, fre- 
To this tho woman made no other answer, than quently recommended to him her own example 
that it was a pity it had not come from his heart of conniving at the folly of her brother, which, 
instead of his faco ; -all declaring that, if their she said, she at least as well perceived, and as 
husbands should lift their hands against them, much resented, as any other possibly could, 
they would have their hearts* blood out of their Mrs. Wilkins having thoi'efore, by accident, 
bodies. gotten a true scent of the above story, though 

After much admonition for wliat was past, and long after it bad happened, failed not to satisfy 
muuh^ood advice to Mr. Partridge for his future herself thorouglily of all the particulars ; and then 
behaviour, the company at length departed, and acquainted the captain that she had at last dis- 
left the hubbaud and wife to a personal conference covered the true father of the little bastard, which 
together, in which Mr. Partridge soon learned the she was sorry, sho said, to see her master lose his 
cause of all his sufferings. reputation in the country by taking so much 

notice of. 

The captain chid her for the conclusion of her 
OHAPTEB V. speech, as an improper assurance in Judging of 

her masters actions: for if his honour or his 
Containing much matter to exercise the judgvMnt understanding would have suffered the captain 
and refiBdwn of the reader. ^ an alliance with Mrs. Wilkins* his pride 

I BBLIBVB it is a true observation, that few secrets would by no means have admitted it Ahd, to 
are divulged to one person only ; but certainly say the truth, there is no conduct less poUtie 

^ L 
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fluui to outer into any confederacy witb your 
frimid'a Borvanta against their master: for by 
those means you afterwards become the slave of 
these very servants, by whom you are constantly 
liable to be betrayed. And this consideration, 
lierhaps, it was which prevented Captain BUfii 
from being more explicit with*Mrs. Wilkins, or 
from encouraging the abuse which she bad be- 
stowed on Allworthy. 

But though he declared no satisfaction to Mrs. 
Wilkins at this discovery, he enjoyed not a little 
from it in his own mind, and resolved to make 
the best use of it he was able. 

He kept this matter a long time concealed 
within his own breast, in hopes that Mr. All- 
worthy might hear it from some other person ; 
but Mrs. Wilkins, whether she resented the 
captain’s behaviour, or whether his cunning was 
beyond her, and she feared the discovery might 
displease him, never afterwards opened her lips 
about the matter. 

1 have thought it somewhat strange, upon 
reflection, that the housekeeper never acquainted 
Mrs, Blifll with this news, as women are more 
inclined to communicate all pieces of intelligence 
to their own sex than to ours. ‘ The only way, 
as it appears to me, of Solving this difficulty, is 
by imputing it to that distance which was now 
grown between the lady and the housekeeper: 
whether this arose from a jealousy in Mrs. Bhfil, 
that Wilkins showed too great a respect to the 
foundling; for, while she was endeavouring to 
ruin the little infant in order to ingratiate 
herself with the captain, she was every day more 
and more commending it before Allworthy, as 
his fondness for it every day increased. This, 
notwithstanding all the cate she took at other 
times to express the direct contrary to Mrs. 
Blifll, perhaps offended that delicate lady, who 
certainly now hated Mrs. Wilkins ; and though 
she did not, or possibly could not, absolutely 
remove her from her place, she found, however, 
the means of making her life very uneasy. This 
Mrs. Wilkins at length so resented, that she veiy 
openly showed all manner of respect and fond- 
ness to little Tommy, in opposition to Mrs. Bliill. 

The captain, therefore, finding the story in 
danger of perishing, at last took an opportunity 
to reveal it himself. 

He was one day engaged with Mr. Allworthy 
in a discouTbo on charity ; in which the captain, 
with great learning, proved to Mr. Allworthy 
that the word charity in Scripture nowhere 
means beneficence or generosity. 

*The Obristian religion,* ho said, *wa8 insti- 
tuted for much nobler purposes than to enforce 
a lesson which many heathen philosophers had 
taught us long before, and which, though it 
might perhaps be called a moral virtue, savoured 
but little of the sublime, Ohristian-like deposition, 
that vast elevation of thought, in purity approach- 
ing toangelie perfeotioxi, to be attained, expressed, 
and felt onJIy by grace. Those,.’ he said, <came 


nearer to the Scripture meaning, who understood 
by it candour, or the forming of a benevolent 
opinion of our brethren, and passing a favonrable 
judgment on their actions ; a virtue much higher, 
and more extensive in its nature, than a pitiful 
distribution of alms, which, though we would 
never so much prejudice or even ruin our families, 
conld never reach many ; whereas charity in the 
other and truer sense might be extended to all 
mankind.’ 

He said, ‘Oonsidering who the disciples were, 
it would be absurd to conceive the doctrine of 
generosity, or giving alms, to have been preached 
to thorn. And as we could not well imagine this 
doctrine should be preached by its divine Author 
to men who could not practise it, much less 
should we think it understood so by those who 
can practise It, and do not 

*But though,' continued he, ‘there is, I am 
afraid, little merit in these benefactions, there 
would, I must confess, be much pleasure in them 
to a good min'l, if it was not abated by one oon- 
sidoration, — 1 mean, that we are liable to be im- 
posed upon, and to confer our choicest favours 
often on the undeserving, as you must own was 
your case in your bounty to that worthless fellow 
Partridge : for two or three such examples must 
greatly lessen the inward Batisfaction which a 
good man would otherwise find in generosity; 
nay, may even make him timorous in bestowing, 
lest he should be guilty of supporting vice and 
encouraging the wicked,— a crime of a very black 
dye, and for which it will by no means be a 
sufficient excuse that we have not actually 
intended such an encouragement; unless we 
have used the utmost caution in choosing the 
objects of our beneficence, — a consideration 
which, 1 make no doubt, bath greatly checked 
the liberality of many a woi thy and pious man.’ 

Mr. Allwuithy answered, he could not dilute 
with the captain in the Greek lam^uage, and 
therefore could say nothing as to the hue sense 
of the woid which is translated chaiity ; but that 
he had always thought it was interpreted to con- 
sist in action, and that giving alms constituted 
at least one bianch of that .virtue. 

As to the meritorious part, he said, he readily 
agreed with the captain ; for where could be the 
merit of barely discharging a duty ? which, ho 
said, let the word charity have whatever con- 
struction it would, it sufficiently appeared, to be 
from the whole tenor of the New Testament. 
And as he thought it an indispensable duty, 
enjoined both by the Obristian law and by the 
law of nature itself, so was it withal so pleasant, 
that if any duty could be said to be its own re4 
ward, or to pay us while we are discharging it, 
it was this. 

‘To confess the truth,’ said he, ‘there is one 
degree of generosity (of charity 1 would have 
called it) which seems to have some show of 
merits and that is^ where, from a principle of 
benevolence and Christian lors^ we bestow on 
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Miotlior wbat we really want ourselves ; whetSi 
in order to lessen the distresses of another, we 
condescend to share some part of them, by giving 
what even our own necessities cannot well spare. 
This is, I think, meritorious; but to relieve our 
brethren only with our superfluities; to be chari- 
table (1 must use the word) rather at the expense 
of our coffers than onrselves ; to save several 
families from misery rather than hang up an 
extraordinary picture in our houses, or gratify 
any other idle ridiculous vanity, ^this seems to 
be only being human creatures. Nay, I .will 
venture to go further, it is being in some degree 
epicures: for what could the greatest epicure 
wish rather than to eat with many mouths 
instead of one i which 1 think may be predicted 
of any one who knows that the bread of many is 
owing to his own largesses. 

* As to the apprehension of bestowing bounty 
on such as may hereafter prave unworthy objects, 
because many have proved such; surely it can 
never deter a good man from generosity. 1 do 
not think a few or many examples of ingratitudo 
can justify a man's hardening his heart against 
the distresses of his fellow-creatures; nor do 1 
believe it can ever have such effoci on a truly 
benevolent mind. Nothing less than a x>cr- 
suasion of universal depravity can lock up the 
charity of a good man; and this persuasion 
must lead them, 1 think, cither into atheism or 
enthusiasm. But surely it is unfair to argue such 
universal depravity from a few vicious indi- 
viduals ; nor was this, I believe, ever done by 
a man who, upon searching his own mind, found 
one certain exception to the general rule.* He 
then concluded by asking who that Partridge 
was whom he had called a worthless fellow. 

mean,’ said the captain, * Partridge the 
barber, the schoolmabter— wliat do you call him? 
Partridge, ^he father of the little child which you 
found in your bed.' 

Mr. Allworthy expressed great surprise at this 
account, and the captain as great at his ignorance 
of it ; for he said he had known it above a month, 
and at length recollected with much difficulty 
that he was told it by Mrs. Wilkins. 

Upon this Wilkins was immediately sum- 
moned, who, having confirmed what the captain 
had said, was by Mr. Allworthy, by an^ with 
the c^tain's advice, despatched to Little Had- 
dington to inform herself of the truth of the 
fact: for the captain expressed great dislike at 
all hasty proceedings in criminal matters, and 
said he would by no means have Mr. Allworthy 
take any resolution either to the prejudice of the 
child or its father, before he was satisfied that 
the latter was guilty ; for though he had privately 
satisfied himself of this from one iff Partridge's 
XL^ghbours, yet he was*too generous to give any 
such evidence to Mr. Allworthy. 


OF TOM yONES. igj 

OHAFTSR YI. 

7^ f ridf of Partrid0€f tko tehoolniiiufer, for to* 
coniinmejff iho sstotoee ofhio OB\fo. A storf 
refection oif the vnodom if err fow; wtok 
other f/raoe mat fsrs, oohioh ikooo ooUi Uko hooi 
who mdmtcmd thm most. 

It may be wondered that a story so wall known, 
and which had furnished so much of con- 
versation, should never have been mentioned to 
Mr. Allworthy himsolf, who was perhaps tbo 
only person ip that country who 'luul never 
heard of it. 

To account In some measure for this to t&e 
reiser, 1 think proper to jnform him, that there 
was no one in the kingdom less interested in 
opposing that doctrine concerning the meaning 
of the word charity, which hath been seen in the 
preceding chapter, than our good man. Indeed, 
ho was equally entitled to this virtue in either 
sense ; for as no man was ever more senniKle of 
the wants or more ready to relieve the distresses 
of others, so none could be more tondor of their 
characters, or slower to believe anything to their 
disadvantage. 

Scandal, therefore, never found any access to 
his table ; for, as it hath been long since observed 
that you may know a mau by his companions, 
so I will venture to say that, by attending to the 
conversation at a great man's tables you may 
satisfy yourself of his religion, his politics, his 
taste, and indeed of his entire disposition: for 
though a few odd fellows will utter their own 
Bontiments in all places,' yet much the greater 
part of mankind have enough of the courtier to 
accommodate their conversation to the taste and 
inclination of their superiors. 

But to return to Mrs. Wilkins, who^ having 
executed her commission with g^’eat despatch, 
though at fifteen miles' distance, brought back 
such a confirmation of the schoolmaster's guilt, 
that Mr. Allworthy deteimined to send for the 
criminal, and examine him viod voce. Mr. Part- 
ridge, therefore, was summoned to attend, in 
order to his defence (if bo could make any) 
against this accusation. 

At the time appointed, before Mr. Allworthy 
himself at Faradibe Hall, came as well the said 
Partridge, with Anne his wife» as Mrs. Wilkins 
his accuser. 

And now Mr. Allworthy being seated in the 
chair of justice, Mr. Partridge was brought 
before him. Having heard this accusation from 
tho month of Mrs. Wilkins, he pleaded not 
guilty, making many vehement protestations of 
his innocence. 

Mrs. Partridge was then examined, who, after 
a modest apology for being obliged to speak the 
I truth against her husband, related all the clr- 
I cumstances with which the reader hath already 
' been acquainted ; end at last concluded with bm 
husband’s confessioa of his guilt 
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Whether she ha4 forgiven him or no, I vriU j 
not venture to determine; but it is certain she 
WAS an unwillioif witness in this cause; and it | 
Is probable, from certain other reasons, would 
never have been brought to depose as she did, 
had not Mrs. Wilkins with great art fished all 
out of her at her own house, and had she not 
indeed made promises, in Mr. Allworthy's name, 
that the punishment of her husband should not 
be such OB might anywise affect his family. 

Partridge still persisted in asserting his inno- 
cence, though he admitted ho had made the 
above-mentioned confession; which he, however, 
endeavoured to account for by protesting that 
he was forced into it by the continued impor- 
tunity she used ; who vowed that, as she was 
sure of his guilt, she would never leave torment- 
ing him till he had owned it; and faithfully 
promised that, in such case, she woulff never 
mention it to him more. Hence, ho said, he had 
been induced falsely to confess himself guilty, 
though ho was innocent; and that he belie ved 
he should have confessed a murder from the 
same motive. 

Mrs. Partridge could not bear this imputation 
with patience ; and having no other remedy in 
the present place but tears, she called foith a 
plentiful assistance fiom them, and then address- 
ing herself to Mr. Allworthy, she said (or rather 
cried), * May it please your worship, there never 
WAS any poor woman so injured as 1 am by that 
base man; for this is not the only instance of 
his falsehood to me. Ho, may it please your 
worship, ho hath injured my bed many's the good 
time aud often. 1 could have put up with his 
drunkenness and neglect of his business, if he had 
not broken one of the sacred commandments. 
Besides, if it had been out of doors I had not 
mattered it so much ; but with my own servant, 
in my own house, under my own roof, to defile 
my own chaste bud, which to bo sure he hath, 
with his beastly stinking whores. Yes, you 
villain, you have defiled my own bod, you have; 
and then you have charged me with bullocking 
you into owning the truth. It is very likely, 
an’t it, please your worship, that 1 should bul- 
lock him ? I have maiks enow about my body 
to show of his cruelty to me. If you had boon 
a man, you villain, you would have scorned to 
injure a woman in that manner. But you an't 
half a man, you know it. Nor have you been 
half a husband to me. You need run after 
whorefi^ you need, when I am sure— And since 
he provokes me, I am ready, an’t please your 
lordship, to take my bodily oath that I found 
I them a-bed together. What, you have forgot, I 
suppose, when you beat me into a fit, and made 
I the blood run down my forehead, because 1 only 
! civilly taxed you with adultery! But lean prove 
t it by all my neighbours. You have almost broke 
I my hearty you have, you have 1 ’ 

I Here Mr. Allworthy interrupted, and begged 
I her to be pacified, promising her that she should 


have justioe. Then turning to Partridge, who 
stood aghast, one half of his wits being hurried 
away by surprise, and the other half by fear, he 
said he eras sorry to see there was so wicked a 
man in the world. He assured him that his pre- 
varicating and lying backward and forward was 
a great aggravation of his guilt, for which the 
only atonement be could make was confession 
and repentance. He exhorted him, therefore, to 
begin by immediately confessing tho fact, and 
not to persist in denying what was so plainly 
proved against him oven by his own wife. 

Here, reader, I beg your patience a moment, 
while I make a just compliment to the great 
wisdom and sagacity of our law, which refuses 
to admit the evideuco of a wife Tor olP^gainst 
her husband. This, says a certain learned 
author, who, I believe, was never quoted before 
in any but a law-book, would be tho means of 
creating an eternal dissension between them. It 
would indeed be the moans of much perjury, 
and of much wiiipping, fining, imprisoning, 
transporting, and hanging. 

Partridge stood a while silent, till, being bid to 
speak, he said he bad already spoken the truth, 
and appealed to Heaven for his innocence, aud 
lastly to the girl herself, whom bo desired his 
worship immediately to send for; for he was 
ignorant, or at least pretended to be so, that she 
had left that part of tho country. 

Mr. Allworthy, whose natural love of justice, 
joined to his coolness of temper, made him always 
a most patient magistrate in hearing all the wit- 
nesses which an accused person could produce in 
his defence, agreed to defer his final determina- 
tion of this matter till the arrival of Jenny, for 
whom he immediately despatched a messenger ; 
and then having recommended peace between 
Partridge and his wife (though he addressed 
himsell chiefly to the wrong person), ho ap- 
pointed them to attend again Ihe third dnj , foi 
ho had sent Jenny a whole day's journey from 
his own house. 

At tho appointed time the parties all assembled, , 
when tlio mosBcnger returning brought word 
that Jenny was not to be found; for that sho 
had left her habitation a few days before, in 
company with a recruiting officer. 

Mr. Allworthy then declared that the evidence 
of 8uch*a blut as she appeared to bo would have 
deserved no credit; but ho said he coulU not 
help thinking that, had sho been present, aud 
would have declared the truth, she must have 
confirmed what so many circumstaucos, togeJier 
with his own confession and the declaration of 
his wife that sho had caught her husband in the 
fact, did Buflloiently prove. He therefore oitco 
more exhorted Partridge to confess ; but he still 
avowing bis innocence, Mr. Allworthy declared 
himself satisfied of his guilt, and that he was too 
bad a man to receive any encouragement from 
him. He therefore deprived him of his annuity, 
and recommended repentance to him on account 
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of another world, and industry to maintsia hijn- 
aolf and his wife in this. 

There were not, perhaps, many more unhappy 
persons than poor Partridge. He had lost the 
best part of his income by the evidence of his 
wife, and yet was daily upbraided by her for 
having, among other things, been the occasion of 
depriving her of that benefit; but such was his 
fortune, and he was obliged to submit to it. 

Though I called him poor Partridge in the 
last paragraph, I would have the reader rather 
impute that epithet to the compassion of my 
temper, than conceive it to be any declaration of 
his innocence. Whether he was innocent or not 
will perhaps appear hereafter ; but if the historic 
muse hath entrusted me with any secrets, 1 will 
by no means be guilty of discovering them UU 
she shall give me leave. 

Here, therefore, the reader must suspend his 
curiosity. Oertain it is, that wliatovcr was the 
truth of the case, tliore was evidence more 
than sufficient to convict him before All worthy ; 
indeed, much less would have satisfied a bench 
of justices on an order of bastardy; and yet, 
notwithstanding the positiveness of Mrs. Par- 
tridge, who would havo taken the sacrament 
upon the matter, thoie is a possibility that the 
schoolmaster was entirely innocent : fur though 
it appeared clear, on comparing the time when 
Jenny departed from Little Paddington with 
that of her delivery, that she had there conceived 
this infant, yet it by no means followed of neces- 
sity that jPartridgo must have been its father; 
for, to omit other particulars, there was in the 
same house a lad near eighteen, between whom 
and Jenny there had subsisted sufficient intimacy 
to found a reasonable suspicion ; and yet, so 
blind is jealousy, this circumstance never once 
entered into the head of the enraged wife. 

Whether Partridge repented or not, according 
to Mr. Allworthy's advice, is not so apparent 
Certain it is that bis wife repented heartily of 
the evidence she bad given against bim ; especi- 
ally when she found Mrs. Deborah had deceived 
her, and refused to make any application to Mr. 
Allworthy on her behalf. She had, however, 
somewhat better success with Mrs. Bilfil, who 
was, as the reader must have perceived, a much 
better tempered woman, and very kindly uudoi^ 
took to solicit her brother to restore the annuity; 
in v%ich, though good-nature might have some 
share, yet a stronger and more natural motive 
will appear in the next chapter. 

These solicitations were nevertheless nnsuo- 
cosbful ; for though Mr. Allworthy did not think, 
with some late writers, that mercy consists only 
in punishing offenders, yet he was as far from 
thinking that it is proper to this excelhmt quality 
to pardon great criminals wantonly, without any 
leason whatever. Any doubtfnlness of the fact, 
or any oircumbtance of mitigation, was never 
disregarded; but the petitlonB of an offender, or 
the interoesrions of others, did not in the leas 


affect him. In a word, he never pardoned be- 
cause the offender himself, or his friends, were 
unwilling that he should be punished. 

Partridge and his wife were therefore both 
obliged to submit to their fate, which was Indeed 
severe enough : for so far was he from doubling 
his indn^tiy on the account of his lessened in- 
come, that he did in a manner abandon himself ' 
to despair; and as he was by nature indolent, 
that vice now increased upon him, by which 
moans he lost the little school he hf d f so that 
neither his wife nor himself wouldthave had any 
bread to eat, had not the charity of, some good 
Christian intei posed, and piovided (hem with 
what was just sufficient for thtdr sustenance. 

As this support was conveyed to them by an 
unknown hand, they imagined— and so, I doubt 
not, will the reader— that Mr. Allworthy himself 
was their secret benefactor; who, though he 
would not openly encounige vice, could yet pri- 
vately relieve the distresses of the vicious them- 
selves, when these became too exquisite and 
dibpropoitionate to ihoir doinorit. In which 
light their wretchedness appeared now to Por- 
tuno herself ; for she at length took pity on this 
miserable couple, and considerably lessened the 
wretched state of Partridge, by putting a final 
end to that of his wife, who soon after caught 
the small-pox, .and died. 

The jubtice wliich Mr. All worthy had executed 
on Partridge at first met with universal appro- 
bation; but no sooner had he felt its conse- 
quences, than his neighbours began to relenti 
and to compassionato his cose; and presently 
after, to blame that as rigoui and severity which 
f tif y before called juHtice. They now exclaimed 
agdpiust punishing in cold blood, and sang forth 
the praises of mercy and foigivenoss. 

These cries were considerably increased by 
the death of Mis. Patiridge, wliicb, though 
owing to the distemper above mentioned, which 
is no consequence of poverty or distress, many 
were not ashamed to impute to Mr. Allworthy*s 
severity, or, as they now termed it, cruelty. 

Partridge having now lost his wife, his school, 
and hib annuity, and tlio unknown person having 
now discontinued the last-mentioned charity, re- 
solved to change the scene, and left the country, 
where he was in danger of starving, with the 
universal compassion of hll his ndghbours. 

OHAPTEB VII. 

A nhoH sketch of that felicity which prudcM coepUs 
may extract from haU'^; with a short apology 
for those people who overlook imperfections m 
their friends. 

Though the captain had effectually demolished 
poor Partridge, yet he had not reaped the harvest 
he hoped for, which was to turn the foundliag 
out of Mr. AUwortfay’s house. 

On the contrary, that gentleman grew emay 
day fonder of little Tommy, as if he intended to 
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oOttlitdriM^aDod bii aeverltj to the father with 
Mriiordinaxy fondness and affection towards the 
M. 

This a good deal soared the captain's temper, 
aa did all the other daily instances of Mr. All- 
worthy's generosity ; for he looked on all such 
largesses to be diniinntionB of his own wealth. 

In this, we have said, he did not agree with 
his wife; nor, indeed, in anything else: for 
I though an affcptlon placed on the understanding 
is, by many wise persons, thought more durable 
than that w^ch is founded on beauty, yet it 
happened otherwise in the present case. Nay, 
the understandings of this couple were their prin- 
cipal hone of contention, and one great cause of 
many quarrels which from time to time arose 
between them ; and which at last ended, on the 
side of the lady, in a sovereign contempt for her 
hosband; and on the husband’s, in an utter 
abhorrence of his wife. 

As these had both exercised their talents 
chiefly in the study* of divinity, this was, from 
their first acquaintance, the most common topic 
of conversation between them. The captain, 
like a well-bred man, had, before marriage, 
always given up his opinion to that of the lady ; 
and this not in the clumsy, awkward manner 
of a concolted blockhead, who, while he civilly 
yields to a superior in an argument, is desirous 
of being still known to think himself in the 
right. The captain, on the contrary, though 
one of the proudest fellows in the world, so 
absolutely yielded the vichjry to his antagonist, 
*that she, who had not the least doubt of his 
sincerity, retired always from the dispute with 
an admiration of her own understanding and a 
love fur his. 

But though this complaisance to one whom 
the captain thoroughly despised, was not so un- 
easy to him as it would have been had any hopes 
of preferment made it necessary to show the 
same submission to a Hoadley, or to some other 
of great reputation in the bcicnco, yet oven this 
cost him too much to be eudured without some 
motive. Matrimony, therefore, having removed 
all snch motives, he grew weary of this conde- 
sceubion, and began to treat the opinions of his 
wife with that haughtiness and insolence, which 
none but those who deserve some contempt 
themselves can bestow, and those only who 
deserve no contempt can bear 

When the first torrent of tenderness was over, 
and when, iu the calm and long interval be- 
tween the fits, reason began to open the eyes of 
' the lady, and she saw this alteration of beha- 
viour in the captain, who at length answered all 
her arguments only with pish and pshaw, she 
^ was far from enduring the indignity with a 
tame suhmisBion. Indeed, it at first so highly 
provoked her, that it might have produced some 
tragical event, had it not taken a more harmless 
tom, by ffUing her with the utmost contempt 
for her husband's undeistending, which some- 


what qualified her hatred towards him tvtboiiigh 
of this likewise she had a pretty moderate Share. 

The captain's hatred to her waa of a purer 
kind: for as to any imperfections in her know- 
ledge or understanding, he no more despised her 
for them than for her not being six feet high. 
In his opinion of the female sex, he exceeded 
the moroseness of Aristotle himself. He looked 
on a woman as on an animal of domestic use, 
of somewhat higher consideration than a cat, 
since her offices were of rather more importance ; 
but the difference between these two was, in his 
estimation, so smaH, that, in his mairiage con- 
tracted with Mr. Allworthy's lands and tene- 
ments, it would have been pretty equal which of 
them he had taken into the bargain. And yet 
so tender was his pride, that it felt the contempt 
which his wife now began to expresd towards him; 
and this, added to the surfeit he had before taken 
of her love, created in him a degree of disgust 
and abhorrence perhaps hardly to be exceeded. 

One situation only of the married state is ex- 
cluded from pleasure, and that is a state of in- 
difference ; but as many of my readersi, I hope, 
know what an exquisite delight there is in con- 
voyiug pleasure to a beloved object, so some 
few, I am afraid, may have experienced the 
satisfaction of tormenting one we hate. It is, I 
apprehend, to come at this latter pleasure^ that 
we see both sexes often give up that ease in 
marriage which they might otherwise possess, 
though their mate was novor so disagreeable to 
them. Hence the wife often puts on fits of love 
and jealousy, nay, even denies herself any plea- 
sure, to disturb and prevent those of her hus- 
band; and ho again, in return, puts frequent 
restraints on himself, and stays at home in com- 
pany which he diblikes, in order to confine his 
wife to wliat she equally detests. Hence, too, 
must flow thobo tears which a widow somi t lines 
BO plentifully sheds over the ashes of u hui baud 
with whom she led a life of constant disquiet 
and turbulency, and whom now bhe can never 
hope to torment any more. 

But if ever any couple enjoyed this pleasure, 
it was at present experienced by the captain and 
his lady. It was always a soificieDt reason to 
either of them to be obstinate in any opinion, 
that the other bad previously asserted the con- 
trary. If the one proposed any amubement, the 
other constantly objected to it: they Xever 
loved or hated, commended or abased the same 
person. And for this reason, as the captain 
looked with aa evil eye on the little foundlmg, 
his wife began now to caress it almost equally 
with her own child. 

The reader will be apt to conceive that tuis 
behaviour between the husband and wife did 
not greatly contribute to My. All worthy's repose, 
as it ten^d so little to that serene happinesi 
which he had designed for all three from this 
alliance; but the truth Is, though he might be a 
lUtle disappointed' in his sanguine expectations. 
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he wM far froih beings aoquafntod with the 
whole matter; for as the captain was, from oer^ 
tain obvious reasons, much on his guard before 
him, the lady was obliged, for fear of her brother's 
jlispleasure, to pursue the same conduct In 
fhot, it is possible for a third person to be very 
intimate, nay, even to live long in the same 
house, with a married couple, who have any 
tolerable discretion, and not even guess at the 
sour sentiments which they bear to each other : 
for though the whole day may be sometimes too 
short for hatred, as well as for love; yet the 
many hours which they naturally spend together, 
apart from alt observers, furnish people of toler- 
able moderation with such ample opportunity 
for the enjoyment of either passion, that, if they 
love, they can support being a few hours in 
company without toying, or if they hate, without 
spitting in each other's faces. 

It is possible, however, that Mr. Allworthy 
saw enough to render him a little uneasy; for 
we are not always to conclude that a wise man 
is not hurt because he doth not cry out and 
lament himself, like those of a childish or effe- 
minate temper. But indeed it is possible he 
might see some faults in the captain without 
any uneasiness at all ; for men of true wisdom 
and goodness are contented to take persons and 
things as they are, without complaining of their 
imperfections, or attempting to amend them. 
They can see a fault in a friend, a relation, or 
an acquaintance, without ever mentioning it to 
the parties themselves, or to any others ; and 
this often without lessening their affection. 
Indeed, unless great dlbcernment be tempered 
with this overlooking disposition, we ought 
never to contract friendship but with a degree 
of folly which we can deceive ; for 1 hope my 
fi lends will pardon me when I declare 1 know 
none of them without a fault; and I should bo 
sorry if *I could imagine 1 had tuiy friend who 
could not see mine. Forgiveness of this kind 
wo give and demand in turn. It is an exercise 
of frieDd<«hip, and perhaps none of the least 
pleasant. And this forgiveness we must bobtow 
without debire of amendment. There is, x>er- 
haps, no surer mark of folly, than an attempt to 
correct the natural infirmities olithose we love. 
The finest composition of human nature, as well as 
the finest china, may have a flaw in it ; and this, 
I dm afraid, in either case is equally incurable ; 
though, neveriholess, the pattern may remain of 
the highest valuo. 

Upon the whole, then, Mr. AUworthy certainly 
■aw some imperfections in the captain ; but as 
this was a very artful man, and eternally upon 
his guard before him, these appeared to him no 
more than blemishes in a good character, which 
his goodness made him overlook, and his wisdom 
prevented him from discovering to the captain 
himself. Very different would have been his 
sentiments had he discovered the whole, which 
perhaps would in time have been the case, ^d 
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the husband and wife long continued this kind 
of behaviour to oaeh other; bnt this kind I’or- 
tune took effectual means to prevent, by forcing 
the captain to do that which rendered him again 
dear io his wife, and restored all her tenderness 
and affection towards him. 

OHAPTBB Vllt 

A receipt Io r^om ih% lost affeetioni qf a 

which hath never been known tojisil ta (he 
most desperate eases. 

The captain was made large amends for the 
unpleasant minutes which he passejSai the oon- 
versation of his wife (and which were as few as 
he could contrive to make them), by the pleasint 
meditations he enjoyed when alone. 

These meditations were entirely employed on 
Hr. Allworthy's fortune : •for, first, he ezexoised 
much thought in oalonlating as well as he oould 
the exact value of the whole, — ^whioh caloula- 
tiona he often saw occasion to alter in his own 
favour; and, secondly and ohiefly, he pleased 
himself with intended alterations in the house and 
gardens, and in projecting many other schemes, 
as well for the improvement of the estate as of 
the grandeur of the placo. For this purpose h» 
applied himself to the studies of arohiteotnre 
and gardening, and read over many books on 
both these subjects ; for these sciences, indeed, 
employed his whole time, and formed his only 
amusement He at last completed a most excel- 
lent plan ; and very sorry we are that it is hot 
in our power to present it to our reader, since 
even the luxury of the present age, I believe, 
would hardly match it It had, indeed, in a 
superlative degree, the two principal ingredients 
which servo to recommend all great and noble 
designs of this nature; for it required an im- 
moderate expense to execute, and a vast length 
of time to bring it to any sort of peifeotion. The 
former of these, the immense wealth of which 
the captain supposed Mr. Allworthy possessed, 
and which he thought himself sure of inheriting, 
promised very effectually to supply; and the 
latter, the soundness of his own constitution, 
and his time of life, which was only what is called 
middle-age, removed all apprehension of his not 
living to accomplish. 

Nothing was wanting to enable him to enter 
upon the imipediate execution of this plan but 
the death of Mr. Allworthy; in oaloulating 
which ho had employed much of his ownalgebn, 
besides purchasing every book extant that treats 
of tlie value of lives, reversions, eto. From all 
which he satisfied himself, that as he bad evety 
day a ofaanoe of this happening, so had he more 
than an even chance of its happening within -a 
few years. 

But while the captain was one day busied in 
deep contemplations of this kind, one of the 
most unlucky as well as .unseasonable aooideiits 
happened to him- The utmost malice of Fortune 
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coul4y indeed, have coutrired nothing so cruel, 
BO mal^-jfropost so absolutely destructive to all 
Ilia schemes. In short, not to heep the reader 
in long suspense, just at the very instant when 
his heart was exulting in meditations op the 
happiness which would accrue to him by Mr. All- 
worthy's death, he himself —died of an apoplexy ! 

This unfortunately befell the captain as ho 
was taking his evening walk by himself, so that 
nobody was present to lend him any assistance, 
if, indeed, any assistance could have preserved 
him. He took, therefore, measure of that i^ro- 
portion of soil which was now become adequate 
to all his future purposes, and he lay dead on 
the ground, a great(though not a living) example 
of jthe truth of that observation of Horace : 

* Tu seeanda marmora 

Locos sub tpsum/unusi et sepulchri 
ImmsmoTy stru^ domos.* 

Which sentiment I shall thus give to the English 
reader: ‘You provide the noblest materials for 
building, when a pickaxe and a spade are only 
necessary; and build houses of five hundred by 
a hundred feet, forgetting that of six by two.* 

CHAPTER IX. 

A proof of tht infairibility of the foregoing receipt., 
in the lamentations of the widow ; with other 
suitable decorations of death, such as physi- 
cians, etc., and an epitaph in the tiue style, 

Mb. Allwortiit, his sister, and another lady, 
wore assembled at the accustomed hour in the 
supper-room, where, having waited, a consider- 
able time longer than usual, Mr. Alhvorthy first 
declared he began to grow uneasy at the cap- 
tain’s stay (for he was always most punctual at 
his meals), and gave orders that the boll should 
be rung without the doors, and especially towards 
those walks which the captain was wont to use. 

All these summons proving ineffectual (for 
the captain had, by perverse accident, bclakeu 
himself to a new walk that evening), Mrs. Blifil 
declared she was seriously frightened. Upon 
which the other lady, who was one of her most 
intimate acquaintance, and who well knew the 
true state of her affections, endeavoured all she 
could to pacify her, telling her— To be sure sho 
could not help being nueasy ; but that she should 
hope the best. That perhaps the sweetness of 
the evening had enticed the captain to go farther 
than his usual walk; or he might be detained at 
some neighbour’s. Mrs. Blifil answered— Ho; 
she was sure some accident had befallen him; 
for that he would never stay out without sendipg 
her word, as he must know how uneasy it would 
make her* The other lady, having no other 
arguments to use, betook herself to the entreaties 
usual on such occasions, and bogged her not to 
'frighten herself, for it might be of very ill con- 
sequence to ^er own health; and filling out a 
very large glass Of wine, advised, and at last 
prevailed with her to drink it* 


Mr. All worthy now returned into the parlour; 
for he had been himself in search after the cap- 
tain. His countenance sufficiently showed the 
consternation he was under, which, indeed, had 
a good deal deprived him of spooch ; but as griof 
operates variously on different minds, so the 
same apprehension which depressed his voice 
elevated that of Mrs. Blifil. She now began to 
bewail herself in very bitter terms, and floods 
of tears accompanied her lamentations; which 
the lady, her companion, declared she could not 
blame, but at the same time dissuaded her from 
indulging ; attempting to moderate the grief of 
her friend by philosophical observations on the 
many disappointments to which human life is 
daily subject, which, sho said, was a sufficient con- 
sideratioii to fortify our minds against any acci- 
dents, how sudden or tcriiblo soever. 6ho said 
her brother’s example ought to leach her patience, 
who, though indeed ho could not be supposed 
as much concerned as herself, yet was doubtless 
very uneasy, though his resignation to the divine 
will had restrained his griof within duo' bounds. 

‘ klention not my brother,’ said Mrs. Blifil ; ‘ I 
alone am the object of your pity. What nre the 
terrors of friendship to whai a wife feels on 
these occasions? Oh, he is lojt! Somebody 
hath murdered him — I shall never see him more !’ 
Here a torrent of tears had the same consequence 
with what the suppression had occasioned to Mr. 
All worthy, and she remained silofit. 

At this interval a servant came running in, 
out of breath, and cried out, the captain was 
found; and before ho could proceed further, he 
was followed by two more, bearing the dead 
body between them. 

Here the curious reader may observe another 
diversity in the operations of grief : for as Mr. 
Allworthy had been before silent from the same 
cause which had made his sister vociferous, so 
did the present sight, which drew tears ^roni the 
gentleman, put an entire stop to those of the 
lady, who first gave a violent scream, and pre- 
sently after fell into a fit. 

The room was soon full of servants, some of 
whom, with the lady visitant, were employed in 
care of the wife ; and others, with Mr. AUwurtby, 
assisted in caigying off the captain to a warm 
bed, where every method was tried in order to 
restore him to life. 

And glad should we bo, could wo inform sthe 
reader that both these bodies had beem attended 
with equal success ; for those who undertook the 
care of the lady succeeded so well, that, after the 
fit had continued a decent time, she again revived, 
to their great satisfaction: hut as to the captain, 
all experiments of bleeding, chafing, droppings 
etc., proved ineffectual. Death, that inexorable 
judge, had passed sentence on him, and refused 
to grant him a reprieve, though two doctors, who 
arrived and were fee’d at one and the same 
instant, were his counsel. 

These two doetors, whom, to avoid any mall* 
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cious applicationsi we shall distinguish by the 
:iames of Dr. Y. and Dr. Z., having felt his 
pulse — to wit, Dr. Y. his right arm, and Dr. Z. 
his left— both agreed that he was absolutely 
dead; but as to the distemper, or cause of his 
death, they differed : Dr. Y. holding that he died 
of an apoplexy, and Dr. Z. of an epilepsy. 

Hence arose a dispute between the learned 
men, in which each delivered the reasons of 
their several opinions. These were of such 
equal force, that they served both to confirm 
either doctor in his own sentiments, and made 
not the least impression on his adversary. 

To say the tiulh, every physician almost hath 
his favourite disease^ to which he ascribes all tho 
victories obtained over human nature. The gout, 
the rheumatism, the stone, the gravel, and the 
consumption, have all their several patrons in 
the faculty; and none more than the nervous 
fever, or the fever on the spirits. And here we 
may account for those disagreements in opinion, 
conceruing the caii^e of a patient\s death, which 
sometimes occur between the most learned of the 
college, and which have greatly surprised that 
part of the world who have heeu ignorant of the 
fact wo have above asserted. 

The reader may perhaps be surprised that, 
instead of endeavouring to revive tho patient, 
tho learned gentlemen should fall imnu^diatoly 
into a dispute on the occasion of his death ; but 
in reality all sufli experiments had been ma^e 
before their arrival : for the captain was put into 
a warm bed, had his veins scarified, his forehead 
cliafed, and all sorts of strong drops applied to 
his lips and nostrils. 

Tho physicians, therefore, finding themselves 
anticipated in everything they ordered, were at 
a loss how to apply that portion of time which it 
is usual and decent to remain for their fee, and 
were thoroforo necessitated to find somo subject 
or other for discourse ; and what coqld more na- 
turally present itself than that before mentioned? 

Our doctors were about to take their leave, 
when Mr. Allworthy, having given over the 
captain, and acquiesced in the divine will, began 
to inquire after his sister, whom he desired them 
to visit before tboir departure. 

This lady was now recovered of her fit, and, to 
use the common phrase, was as well as could be 
expected for one in her condition. Tho doctors 
theroipre, all previous ceremonies being complied 
with, as this was a new patient, attended acoord- 
* ing to desire, and laid hold on each of her hands, 
as they had before done on those of the corpse; 

The case of the lady was in the other extreme 
from that of her husband; for os he was past 
all the assistance of physio, so in reality she 
required none. • 

There is nothing more unjust than the vulgar 
opinion, by which physicians are misrepresented 
as friends to death. On the oontrary, 1 believe, 
if the number of those who recover by physio 
could be opposed to that of the martyrs to the 


former would rather exceed the latter. Kay, 
some are so cautious on this head, that, to avoid 
a possibility of killing the patient, they abstain 
from all methods of curing, and prescribe nothing 
but what can neither do good nor harm. I hevo 
heard some of these, with great gravity, deliver 
it as a maxim, that Nature should be left to do 
her own work, while the physician stands by as 
it wore to clap her on the baok, and encourage 
her when she doth welL 

So little, then, did our doctors delight fn death, 
that thoy discliarged tho coi-pse after a single fee ; 
but they were not ho diagusLed with Uieir living 
patient, concerning whoKte cabt they rnmediately 
agrued, and foil to prescribing wilh great dili- 
genco. 

Whether, as the lady had at first persuaded 
tho physicians to believe h«ir ill, thoy had now in 
1 «'ium persuaded her to believe herself so, I will 
nut dotermiue ; but she continued a whole mouth 
wilh all the decorations of sickness. During this 
time she was visited by physicians, attended by 
nurses, and received constant messages from her 
acquaintance to inquire after her health. 

At length, the docent time for siekuoss and 
immoderate grief being expired, tho doctors 
were discharged, and the lady began to see 
company, being altered only from what she 
was before, by that colour of sadness in which 
she had dressed her person and countenance. 

The captain was now interred, and might 
perhaps have already lude a large progress 
towards oblividn, had not the friendship of Mr. 
Allworthy taken care to preserve his memory 
by the following epitaph, wuich was written by 
B niai. of as great genius as integrity, and ooc 
-wliu perfectly well knew the captains 
Here lies, 

in expectation of a joyful rising, 
the body of 

CAPTAIN JOHN BLIPIL. 
Londqn 

had the honour of his birth, 

Oxford 
of his education. 

His parts 

were an honour to his profession 
and to his country: 
his fife, to his religion 
and human nature. 

He was a dutiful 80ii| 
a tender husband, 
eu ofiectlonate father, 
a most kind brother, 
a sincere friend, 
a devout Christiaii, 
and a good man. 

His inconsolable widow 
hath erected this stone^ 
the monument of 
his virtues 
and her affeotion. 
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BOOK III. 

CONTAINING THE MOST MEMORABLE TRANSACTIONS WHICH PASSED IN THE FAMILY OF MR. 
ALLWORTHT, FROM THE TIME WHEN* TOMMY JONES ARRIVED AT THE AGE OF FOUR- 
TEEN, TILL HE ATTAINED THE AGE OF NINETEEN. IN THIS BOOK THE READER MAT 
PICK UP SOME HINTS CONCERNING THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Containing little or nothing. 

Thr reader vrill be pleased to remember that, at 
the beginning of ilie bocoud book of tin's Listory, 
we gave him a hint of our intention to pass over 
several large periods of time, in which nothing 
happened woi thy of being recorded in a chrouicle 
of this kind. 

In so doing, wo do not only consult our own 
dignity and ease, but the good and advantage of 
the reader: for besides that by these means we 
prevent him from throwing away his time in 
reading either without pleasure or emolument, 
we give him at all such seasons an opportunity 
of employing that wonderful sagacity of which 
he is master, by filling up these vacant spaces of 
time with his own conjectures ; for which purpose 
we have taken care to qualify him in the preced- 
ing pages. 

For instance, what reader but knows that Mr. 
Allworihy felt at first, for the loss of his friend, 
those emotions of grief which on such occasions 
enter into all men whose hearts are not composed 
of flint, or their heads of as solid materials? 
Again, what reader doth not know that philo- 
sophy and religion in time moderated, and at 
last extinguished, this grief? — the former of 
these teaching the fully and vanity of it, and the 
latter correcting it as unlawful, and at the sp.me 
time assuaging it, by raising future hojies and 
assurances, which enable a strong and religious 
mind to take leave of a friend on his deathbed 
with little less indifference than if he was pre- 
paring for a long journey; and, indeed, with 
little less hope of seeing him again. 

Nor can the judicious reader be at a greater 
loss on account of Mrs. Bridget Blifil, who, he 
may be assured, conducted herself through the 
whole season in which grief is to make its ap- 
pearance on the outside of the body, with the 
strictest regard to all the rules of custom and 
decency, suiting the alterations of her counte- 
nance to the several alterations of her habit: for 
as this changed from weeds to black, from black 
to grey, from grey to white, so did her counte- 
nance change from dismal to sorrowful, from 
sorrowful to sad, and from sad to serious, till the 
day came in which she was allowed to return to 
her former serenity. 

We have mentioned these two as examples 
only of the task which may be imposed on 
readers of the lowest class. Much higher and 


harder exercises of judgment and penetration 
may reasonably be expected from the upper 
graduates in criticism. Many notable discoveries 
will, 1 donbt not, be made by such, of the trans- 
actions which happened in the family of our 
worthy man during all the years which we have 
thought proper to pass over : for though nothing 
worthy of a place in this history occurred within 
that period, yet did several incidents happen of 
equal importauce with those reported by the 
daily and weekly historians of tho age ; in read- 
ing which great numbers of persons consume a 
considerable part of their time, very little, 1 am 
afraid, to their emolument. Now, in the conjec- 
tures here proposed, some of the most excellent 
faculties of the mind may bo employed to much 
advantage, since it is a more useful capacity to 
be able to foretell tho actions of men in any 
circumstances from their chaiacters, than to 
jjidge of their characters from their actions. 
Tho former, I own, requires th? greater peneti a- 
tion, but may be accomplished by tiue aagacity 
with DO less certainty than tho latter. 

As we are sensible that much the greatest 
part of our readers are very eminently possessed 
of this quality, wo have loft them a space of 
twelve years to exert it in ; and shall now biing 
forth our hero, at about fourteen years of age, not 
questioning that many have been long impatient 
to be introduced to his acquaiutance. 

CHAPTER IL 

The hero of this great history appears with very 
had omens. A lUtle icUe of so low a kind that 
some may not think it woi'th their notice. A 
word or two concerning a squire^ and more 
relating to a gamekeeper and a schoolmaster. 

As we determined, when we first sat down to 
write this history, to flatter no man, but tb guide 
our pen throughout by the directions of truth, ^ 
we are obliged to bring our hero on the stage in 
a much more disadvantageous manner than tro 
could wish; and to declare honestly, even at bis 
first appearance, that it was the universal opinion 
of all Mr. All worthy’s family that he was certainly 
born to be hanged. 

Indeed, I am sorry to say there was too much 
reason for this conjecture ; the lad having from 
his earliest years discovered a propensity to many 
vices, and especially to one which hath as direct 
a tendency as any other to that fate which we 
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have Just now observed to have been propheti- 
cally denounced against him : he had been already 
convicted of three rolAeries, viz. of robbing an, 
orchard, of stealing a duck out of a farmer's 
yard, and of picking Master Blifil’s pocket of a 
ball. 

The vices oi this young man were, moreover, 
heightened by the disadvantageous light in 
which they appeared •when opposed to the 
virtues of Master Blifil, his companion ; a youth 
of so different a cast from little Jones, that not 
only the family, but all the neighbourhood, re- 
sounded his praises. He was indeed a lad of a 
remarkable disposition ; sober, discreet, and pious 
beyond his age ; qualities which gained him the 
love of every one who knew him: whilst Tom 
Jones was universally disliked; and many ex- 
pressed their wonder that Mr. AlLworthy would 
suffer such a lad to be educated with his nephew, 
lest the morals of the latter should be corrupted 
by his example. 

An incident which happened about this time 
will set tho character of these two lads more 
fairly before tho dibcerning reader than is in the 
power of the longest dissortatiou. 

Tom Jones, who, bad as he is, must servo for 
the hero of this history, had*only one friend 
among all tho servants of the family ; for as to 
Mrs. Wilkins, she bad long since given him up, 
and was perfectly reconciled to her mistress. 
This friend wa^the gamekeeper, a follow of a 
loose kind of disposition, and who was thought 
not to entertain much stricter notions concerning 
the difference of meum and iuum than the young 
gentleman himself. And hence this friendship 
gave occasion to many sarcastical remarks among 
the domestics, most of which were either proverbs 
before, or at least are become so now ; and, indeed, 
the wit of them all may be comprised in that short 
Latin proverb, ^Noacitur a aocio;^ which I think 
is thus ext/ressed in English, * You may know him 
by the company he keeps. 

To say tho truth, some of that atrocious wicked- 
ness in Jones, of which we have just mentioned 
three examples, might perhaps be derived from 
the encouragement he had received from this 
fellow, who in two or three instances had been 
what the law calls an accessary after the fact: 
for the whole duck, and great part of the apples, 
were converted to the use of the gamekeeper and 
his family; though, as Jones alone was dis- 
eovered, the poor lad bore not only the whole 
emart, but the whole blame; both which fell 
again to bis lot on the following occasion. 

Contiguous to Mr. Allworthy's estate was the 
manor of one of those gentlemen who are called 
preservers of the game. This species of men, 
from the great severity with which they revenge 
the death of a hare or a partridge, might be 
thought to cultivate the same superstition 
with the Bannians in India, many of whom, 
we axe told, dedicate their whole lives to the 
preservation and protection of certain animals ; 


III 

was it not that our English Bannians, while 
they preserve them from other enemies, will 
most unmercifully slaughter whole horseloads 
themselves; so that they stand clearly acquitted 
of any such heathenish superstition. 

1 have indeed a much better opinion of this 
kind of men than is entertained by some, as X 
take them to answer the order of Nature, and 
the good purposes for which they were ordained, 
in a more ample manner than many others. 
Now, as Horace tells us that there are a set of 
human beings 

* Fnigea conaumtre nafi,' 

*Bom to consume the fruits of the earth;* so 
I make no manner of doubt but that there are 
others 

Feras eonaumere nati, 

*Bom to consume the boasts of the field ; * or, as 
it is commonly called, the game; and none, I 
believe, will deny but that those squires fulfil 
this end of their creation. 

Little Jones wont one day a-shooting wiiti the 
gamekeeper; when, happening to spring a covey 
of partridges near the border of that manor over 
which Fortune, to fulfil the wise pui-posos of 
Nature, had planted one of the game consumers, 
tlie birds flew into it, and were marked (as it 
18 called) by the two sportsmen, in some furze 
bushes, about two or three hundred paces be- 
yond Mr. Allworthy’b dominions. 

Mr, All worthy had g'von the follow strict 
orders, on pain of forfeiting his pl»ce, never to 
trespass on any of his neighbours; no more on 
those who were less rigid iu this matter than on 
tho lord of this fuanor. With regard to others, 
iudoed, those orders had not been always very 
scrupulously kept ; but as the dispobition of the 
gentleman with whom the partridges had taken 
sanctuary was well known, the gamekeeper liad 
never yet attempted to invade his territories. 
Nor haa he done it now, had not the younger 
sportsman, who was excessively eager to pui*sue 
the flying game, over-persuaded him; but Jones 
being very importunate, the other, who waa 
himself keen enough after the sport, yielded to 
his persuasions, entered the manor, and shot one 
of the partridges. 

The geutloman himself was at that time on 
horseback at a little distance from them; and 
hearing the gun go off, he immediately made 
towards the place, and discovered poor Tom; 
for the gamekeeper had leaped into the thickest 
part of tlio furze-brake, where he had happily 
concealed himself. 

The gentleman having searched the lad, and 
found the partridge upon him,* denounced great 
vengeance, swearing he would acquaint Mr. All- 
worthy. He was as good as his word; for be 
rode immediately to his house, and complained 
of the trespass on his manor in as high terms 
and as bitter language as if his house had been 
broken open, and the most valuable furniture 
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■tole out of it. IIo added that some other per- 
son was in his company, though he could not 
discover him ; for that two guns had been dis- 
charged almost in the same instant. And, says 
he, * we have found only this partridge, but the 
Lord knows what mischief they have done ! ' 

At his return home, Tom was presently con- 
vened before Mr. Allworthy. Ho owned the 
fact, and alleged no other excuse but what was 
really true, viz. that the covey was originally 
sprung in Mr. Allworthy’s own manor. 

Tom was then interrogated who was wl*h 
him, which Mr. All worthy declared he was re- 
solved to know, acquainting the culprit with the 
circumstance of the two guni, which had been 
deposed by tho squire and both his servants; 
but Tom stoutly persisted in assorting that he 
was alone ; yet, to say the truth, ho hesitated a 
little at first, which would have confiimed Mr. 
Allworthy’s belief, had what the squire and his 
servants said wanted any further confirmation. 

Tho gamekeeper, being a su^cted person, 
was now sent for, and the question put to him ; 
but he, relying on the promise which Tom had 
made him to take all upon himself, veiy reso- 
lutely denied being in company with the young 
gentleman, or indeed having seen him the whole 
afternoon. 

Mr. Allworthy then turned towards Tom, with 
more than usual anger in his countenance, and 
advibed him to confess who was with him, re- 
peating that he was resolved to know. Tlie lad, 
however, still maintained his resolution, and 
was dismissed with much wrath by Mr. All- 
worthy, who told him he should have to the 
next morning to consi<lcr of it, when he should 
be questioned by another person, and in another 
manner. 

Poor Jones spent a very melancholy night, 
and the more 6«>, ns he was without his usUal 
companion ; for Master Bhfll was gone abroad 
on a visit with his mother. Fear of the punish- 
ment he was to suffer was on thib occasion his 
least evil ; his ohiel anxiety being lest his con- 
stancy should fail him, and be sliould be brought 
to betray the gamekeeper, whose ruin he knew 
must now be the oonsequonce. 

Kor did the gamekeeper pass his time much 
better. lie had the same apprehensions with 
tho youth, for whose honour he had likewise a 
much tenderer regard than for his skin. 

In the morning, when Tom attend^ljj^e reve- 
rend Mr. Thwackum, the person to ^km Mr. 
Allworthy had committed tho instructions of the 
two boys, he had the same questions put to him 
by that gentleman which he had been asked the 
evening before, to which be rctaurned the same 
answers. The consequence of this was so severe 
a whipping, that it possibly fell little short of 
the torture with which confessions are in some 
eoanteies extorted from criminals. 


Tom bore his punishment with great resolu- 
tion ; and though his master asked him, between 
. every strokei, whether would not confess, he 
was contented to he flayed rather than betray 
his friend or break the promise he had made. 

Tho gamekeeper was now relieved from his 
anxiety, and Mr. Allworthy himself began to be 
concerned at Tom’s sufferings: for, besides that 
Mr. Thwackum, being* highly enraged that he 
was not able to make the hoy say what he him- 
self pleased, had carried his severity murh be- 
youd the good man's intention, this latter began 
now to suspect that the squire had been mis- 
taken, which liis extreme eagerness and anger 
seemed to make probable ; and as for what the 
servants bad said in confirmation of tbeir 
master’s account, he laid no great stress upon 
that. Now, as cruelty And injustice were two 
ideas of which Mr. Allworthy could by no means 
support the consciousness a single moment, he 
sent for Tom, and after many kind and friendly 
exhortations, said, am convinced, my dear 
child, that my suspicions have wronged you ; I 
am setrry that you have been so severely punished 
on thib account;* and at last gave him a little 
hoi so to n\ake him amends, again repeating his 
sorrow for wliat*had passed. 

Tom’s guilt now flew in h^s face more than 
any severity could make it. Tie could more 
easily bear the loshis of Thwackum than the 
generosity of Allworthy. Thif tears burst from 
his eyes, and he fell upon Lis knees, ciying, 
* Oh ! sir, yon are too good to me. Indeed you 
are. Indeed 1 don’t deserve it.* And at that 
very instant, from the fulness of his heart, hod 
almost betrayed tho secret; but the good genius 
of the gamekeeper suggested to him what might 
be the consequence to the poor fellow, and this 
consideration sealed his lips. 

Thwackum did all ho could to dissi ade All- 
worthy from showing any compassion or kind- 
ness to the boy, saying he had persisted in an 
untruth, and gave somo hints that a second 
whipping might probably bring the matter to 
light. 

But Mr. Allworthy absolutely refused to con- 
sent to the experiment. Ho said the boy had 
suffered enough already for concealing the'tiuth, 
even if ho was guilty, seeing that he could have 
no motive but a mistaken point of honour for so 
doing. ^ 

* Honour ! * cried Thwackum with some wrath, 
*mere sfubbornuess and obstinacy! Can honour 
teach any one to tell a lie, or can any honour 
exist independent of religion ? ’ 

This discourse happened at table when dinner 
was just ended ; and there were present Mr. All- 
worthy, Mr. Thwackum, and a ^hird gentleman, 
who now entered into the debate, and whom, 
before we proceed any further, we shall briefl/ 
introduce to our reader's acquaintanoob 
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CHAPTEB 111. 

7%e eftorocfer of Mr, S^tare the philosopher^ and 
of Mr, Thwachm the divine; with a dUpvJte 
concerning . 

The name of this gentleman, who had then re- 
sided some time at Mr. Allworthy's house, was 
Mr. Square. His natural ports were not of the 
first-rate, but he had greatly improved them by 
a learned education. He was deeply read in 
the ancients, and a professed master of all the 
works of Plato and Aristotle. Upon which great 
models he had principally formed himself; some- 
times according with the opinion of the oue, and 
sometimes with that of the other. In morals he 
was a professed Platonisl, and in religion fie in- 
clined to be an Aristotelian. 

But though he had, as we have said, formed 
his morals on the I'latoziic model, yet he ]»or- 
fectly agreed with the opinion of Aristotle, in 
considering that gicit man lather in the quality 
of a {)hilusopher or a spoculatist than as a legis- 
lator. This sontiuieni he f‘uiUi‘d a great way; 
iudoed, so far as to regard ull vlilue as matter 
of lh(‘ory only. This, it is true, he never 
afiimiod, as X have heard, to any one ; and yet, 
upon the least attention to his conduct, I cannot 
help thinking it was his real o])iiiioii, as it will 
perfectly reouncilo somo coutiadietions which 
might otherwise appear in his character. 

This gentleman and Mr. Thw\ickum scarce 
ever mot without a disputation ; fur their tenets 
were indeed diaindtrically opposite to each other. 
Square held human nature to be the ix'ifection 
of ail virtue, and that vico was a deviation fium 
our nature, in the same manner as deformity of 
body is. Thwackuiu, on the contrai'y, main- 
tained that tbe human mind, since the fall, was 
nothing but a sink of iniquity, till puiified and 
icdccmed iiy grace, in one point only they 
agreed, which was, in all their discourses on 
moiality never to mention the word goodness. 
The favourite phrase of the former was the 
natural beauty of virtuo ; that of the latter was 
the divine power of grace. The former measured 
all actions by the unalterable rule of right, and 
the eternal fitness of things ; the latter decided 
all matters by authority; but in doing this he 
always used the Scriptures aud their commenta- 
tors, %s the lawyer doth his Coke upou Lyttle- 
toD, where tbe comment is of equal authority 
with the text 

After this short introduction, the reader will 
be pleased to romomber that the person had 
concluded his speech with a triumphant ques- 
tion, to which be had apprehended no answer — 
▼iz., Can any honour exist independent of re- 
ligion? 

To this Square answered that it was imp(»- 
•ible to discourse philosophically concerning 
words till their meaning was ilrst established: 
tUht there were scarce any two words of a more 


m 

vague and uncertain signification than the two 
he had mentioned; for that there were almost 
as many different opinions concerning honour 
as concerning religion. ‘But,’ says he, ‘if by 
honour you mean the true natural beauty of 
viitue, I will maintain it may exist indopeudout 
of any religion whatever. Nay,’ added he, ‘you 
yourself will allow it may exist independent of 
bB but one ; so will a Mohammedan, a Jew, and 
all the maiutoinors of all the different sects in 
the world.’ 

Thwackum replied, this was arguing with the 
usual malice of all tbe enemies \o tho true 
Church. He said ho doubhd not hut that all 
Hie infidels and her<*tic& in tho w jrld would, if 
they could, confine honour to their own absurd 
errors aud damnable deceptions. ‘But honour,* 
says he, ‘is not therefore manifold, because thoro 
aj o many absurd opinions about it ; nor is reli- 
gion manifold, because Ihere are various sects 
and lim'sies in tho woi Id. When I mention reli- 
gion, I mean the Christian religion; and not only 
the Christian religion, but the rrotestani nli- ^ 
gion; and not only tho rrotcbtauL religion, but | 
tho Church of England. And when 1 mention i 
honour, 1 mean that modo of divine grace which i 
is not only consistent with, but dependent upon, | 
ibis rcli^'Ion, and is consistent with aud de- 
pendent upon no other. Isow, to say that the > 
honour 1 here mean, aud which was, I thought, 
all the honour 1 could be supposed to meaJi, will 
uphold, much loss dictah' an untruth, is to assert 
an absurdity too shocking to be couceived.* 

‘ 1 purposely avoided,’ says Square, ‘ drawing 
a conclusion which i thoug'.i evident from what 
1 im/e said; but if you perceived it, I am sure 
j )U nave not attempted to answer it. However, 
to drop the aiiiclo of religion, I think it is plain 
from what you have said, that we have different 
ideas of honour ; or why do we not agree in the 
same terms of its explanation? I have assorted 
that true honour aud true virtue are almost 
synonymods tciins, and they are both founded 
on the unalterable rule of right and the eternal 
fitness of things ; to wldch an nutinith being 
absolutely repugnant aud contiary, it is certaiii 
that true honour cannot support an untruth. 1ft 
this, therefore, T think we are agreed ; but that 
this honour cun be said to be founded ou reli- 
gion, to which it is antecedent, if by religioq be 
meant any positive law * — 

‘1 ag^’ answered Thwackum, with great 
warmifijCwilk a man who asserts Ixonour to be 
antecedent to religion! Mr. All worthy, did I 
agree?’— 

He was proceeding, when Mr. Allwortliy in- 
terposed, telling them very coldly they had both 
mistaken his* meaning, for* that he had said 
nothing of true honour. It is possible, how- 
ever, he would not have easily quieted the dis- 
putants, who were growing equally warm, had 
not another matter now fallen out, which pat a 
final end to the conversation at p*esent 
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debate mentioned in the last chapter, was no 
CHAPTER IV. other than a qnarrd between Master Blifil and 


Coiiia^ng a neceMovy apology for ike mtikor; 
and a childish incident^ which perhaps reguires 
an apology likeunss. 

Before I proceed further, I shidl beg leave to | 
obviate some misconstructions into which the j 
leal of some few readers may lead them; for I j 
would not willingly give offence to any, especially 
to men who are warm in the cause of virtue or j 
religion. | 

1 hope, therefore, no man will, by the grossest 
misunderstanding or perversion of my meaning, 
misrepresent me^ as endeavouring to cast any 
ridicule on the greatest perfections of human 
nature; and which do indeed alone purify and 
ennoble the heart of man, and raise him above 
the brute creation. This, reader, I will venture 
to say (and by how much the better man you 
are yourself, by so much the more will you be 
inclined to believe me), that I would rather have 
buried the sentiments of these two persons in 
eternal oblivion, than have done any injury to 
either of those glorious causes. 

On the contrary, it is with a view to their 
service, that 1 have taken upon me to record the 
lives and actions of two of their false and pre- 
tended champions. A treacherous fiiend is the 
most dangerous enemy ; and I will say boldly, 
that both religion and virtue have received more 
real discredit from hypocrites, than the wittiest 
profligates or infldcls could ever cast upon them ; 
nay, further, as these two, in their purity, are 
rightly called the bands of civil society, and 
are indeed the greatest of blessings; so, when 
poisoned and corrupted with fraud, pretence, 
and affectation, they have become the worst of 
civil curses, and have enabled men to perpetrate 
the most cruel mischiefs to their own species. 

Indeed, 1 doubt not but this ridicule will in 
general be allowed : my chief apprehension is, as 
many true and just sentiments often came from 
the mouths of these persons, lest the whole 
should be taken together, and 1 should be con- 
ceived to ridicule all alike. Now the reader will 
be pleased to consider that, as neither of these 
men were fools, they could not be supposed to 
have holden none but wrong principles, and to 
have uttered nothing but absurdities ; what in- 
justice, therefore, must 1 have done to their 
characters, had I selected only what was bad I 
And how horribly wretched and maimed must 
their arguments have appeared! 

Upon the whole, it is not religion or virtue, 
but the want of them, which is here exposed. 
Had not Thwackura too much neglected virtue, 
and Square religion; in the composition of their 
several systems, and had not both utterly dis- 
carded all natural goodness of heart, they had 
never been represented as the objects of derision' 
in this history ; in which we will now proceed. 

This matter, then, which put an end to the 


T^m Jones, the consequlboe of which had been 
^"gody nose to the former; for though Master 
liB younger, was 

The other's match, yet Tom was 

inxicty, boxing, 

mcerned owever, cautiously avoided all engage- 
m qii with that youth; for, besides that Tommy 
Jones was an Inoffensive lad amidst all his 
roguery, and really loved Blifil, Mr. Thwackum 
being always the second of the latter, would 
have been sufficient to deter him. 

But well says a certain author, *No man is 
wise at all hours;* it is therefore no wonder 
that a boy is not so. A difference arising at 
play ^tween the two lads. Master Blifil called 
Tom a beggarly bastard. Upon which the 
latter, who was somewhat passionate in bis dis- 
position, immediately caused that phenomenon 
in the face of the former which we have above 
remembered. 

Master Blifil now, with his blood running 
from his nose, and the tears galloping after 
from his eyes, appeared before his uncle and 
the tremendous Thwackum. In which court 
an indictment of assault, batiery, and wounding 
was instantly preferred against Tom; who in 
his excuse only pleaded the provocation, which 
. was indeed all the matter that Master Blifil had 
I omitted. 

It is indeed possible that this circumstance 
might have escaped his memory; for, in his 
reply, he positively insisted (hat he had made 
use of no such appellation; adding, * Heaven 
forbid such naughty words should ever come 
out of his mouth!' 

Tom, though against all form of law, rejoined 
in affirmance of the words. Upon which Master 
Blifil said, *It is no wonder. Those who will 
tell one lib will hardly stick at anothei. If 1 
had told my master such a wicked' fib as you 
have done, I should be ashamed to show my 
face.* 

*What flb^ child?* cries Thwackum pretty 
eagerly. 

* Why, he told you that nobody was with him 
a-shooting when he killed the partridge ; but be 
knows ' (here lie burst into a flood of tears), * yes, 
he knows, for he confessed it to me^ that Black 
George the gamekeeper was there. Nay, he 
said— yes, you did, deny it if you can^that 
you would not have confessed the truth, though 
master had cut you to pieces,' 

At this the fire flashed from Thwaokum's 
eyes, and he cried out in triumph, *Ohl oh! 
this is your mistaken notion of honour! This 
is the boy who was not to be whipped again ! * 
But Mr. AUwortby, with a more gentle aspect, 
turned towards the lad, and said,'> jls this true, 
child ? How esme you to persist n obstinately 
in a falsehood ? * 

Tom said he scorned a lie as much as any 
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one, but be thought bis honour engaged him | 
to aot as he did, for he had promised the 
poor tellow to conceal ^im ; which, he said, he 
thought himself further obliged to, as the 
gamekeeper bad begged him not to go into the 
gentleman's manor, and had at last gone him- 
self, in oomplianoe with his persuasions. He 
said this was the whole truth of the matter, 
and he would take his oath of it; and concluded 
with very passionately begging Mr. Allworthy 
to have compassion on the poor fellow's family, 
especially as he himself only had been guilty, 
and the other had been very difficultly pre, vailed 
on to do what he did. * Indeed, sir,’ said he, *it 
could hardly be called a lie that I told; lor the 
poor fellow was entirely innocent of the whole 
mutter. I should have gone alone after the 
birds; nay, 1 did go at frst, and he only 
followed me to prevent more mischief. Do, 
pray, sir, let me be punished ; take my little 
horse away again ; but pray, sir, forgive poor 
George.’ 

Mr. Allworthy hesitated a few moments, and 
then dismissed the boys, advising them to live 
more friendly and peaceably together. 


CHAPTER V. ! 

Tke opinions of the dioine and the philosopher 
concerning the two boys; with sotno reasons 
for their opinions^ and other matters. 

It is probable that, by disclosing this secret, 
which had been communicated in the utmost 
cuuddence to him, young Bliftl preserved his 
companion from a good lashing ; for the offence 
of the bloody nose would have been of itself 
sufficient cause for Thwackum to have pro- 
ceeded to correction. But now this was totally 
absorbed in the consideration of the other 
matter ; ard with regard to this, Mr. Allworlhy 
declared privately he thought the boy de- 
served reward rather than punishment ; so that 
Thwackum's hand was withheld by a general 
pardon. , 

Thwackum, whose meditations were full of 
birch, exclaimed against this weak, and, as he 
said he would venture to call it, wicked lenity. 
To remit the punishment of such crimes was, 
he said, to encourage them. He enlarged much 
on thp correction of children, and quoted many 
texts from Solomon and others ; which being to 
be found in so many other books, shall not be 
found here. He then applied himself to the vice 
of lying, on which head he was altogether as 
learned as he had been on the other. 

Square said ho had been endeavouring to 
leconcile the behaviour of Tom with his idea of 
perfect virtue, but could not. He owned there 
was something which at first sight appeared like 
fortitude in the action ; but as fortitude was a 
virtue, and falsehood a vice, they could by no 
rnnauB agree or unite together. He added, that 


as this was in some measure to confound virtue 
and vice, it might be worth Mr. Thwackum’s 
consideration, whether a larger castigation might 
not be laid on upon that account. 

As both these learned men concurred In cen- 
suring Jones, so were they no less unanimous 
in applauding Master BhfiL To bring truth to 
light, was by the parson asserted to be the duty 
of every religious man; and by the philosopher 
this was declared to be highly conformable with 
the rule of right, and the eternal and unalterable 
fitness of things. 

All this, however, weighed very Uttlo with 
Mr. Allworthy. He could not he prevailed on 
to sign the warrant for the execution of Jones. 
There was something within his own breast 
with which the invincible fidelity which that 
youth had preserved, corresponded much better 
than it had done with the religion of Thwackum, 
or with the virtue of Square.^ He therefore 
strictly ordered the former of these gentlemen 
to abstain from laying violent hands on Tom for 
what had passed. The pedagogue was ollrged 
to obey these orders; but not without great 
reluctance, and frequent mutterings that the boy 
would be certainly spoiled. 

Towards the gamekeeper the good man be- 
haved with more severity. He presently bum- 
nioned that poor fellow before him, and, after 
many bitter remonstrances, paid him his wages, 
and dismissed him from his service; for Mr. 
Allworthy rightly observed, that there was a 
great difference between being guilty of a false- 
hood to excuse yourself, aud to excuse another. 
He likewise urged, as the 2 '^inoipal motive to 
his inflexible severity against this man, that he 
had basely suffered Tom Jones to undergo so 
heavy a punishment for his sake, whereas he 
ought to have prevented it by making the dis- 
covery himself. 

When this btory became public, many people 
differed fiom Square and Thwackum in judg- 
ing the conduct of the two lads on the occasion. 
Master Blifil was generally called a sneaking 
rascal, a poor-spiiited wretch, with other epithets 
of the like kind; whilst Tom was honoured 
with the appellation of a brave lad, a jolly dog, 
and an honest fellow. Indeed, his behaviour tn 
Black George much ingratiated him with all 
the servants ; for though that fellow was be- 
fore universally disliked, yet be was no sooner 
turned away than he was as universally pitied; 
and the friendship and gallantry of Tom Jones 
were celebrated by them all with the highest 
applause; and they condemned Master Blifil 
as openly as they durst, without incurring the 
danger of offeiyling his mother. For all this, 
however, poor Tom smarted in the flesh; for 
though Thwackum had been inhibited to exer« 
cise his arm on the foregoing account, yet, M 
the proverb says, *lt is easy to find a sti(^’ etn. 
So was it eaey to find a rod; and, indeed, the 
not being able to find one was the only ihiitg 
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whldb could h4Te kept Thwackom any long 
time from cbastislng poor Jones. 

Had the bare delight in the sport been the 
only inducement to the pedagogue, it iif pro« 
balde Master Blifil would likewise have had his 
disre; but though Mr. Allworthy had given 
him frequent orders to make no difference be- 
tween the lads, yet was Thwaokum altogether 
as kind and gentle to this youth, as he was 
harsh, nay evon barbarous, to the other. To 
say the truth, Blifll had greatly gained his 
master's affections; partly by the profound 
respect he always showed his person, but much 
more by the decent reverence with which he 
received his doctrine ; for he had got by heart 
and frequently repeated his phrases, and main- 
tained all his master’s religious principles with 
a zeal which was surprising in one so young, 
and which greatly endeared him to the worthy 
preceptor. 

Tom Jones, on the other hand, was not only 
deficient in outward tokens of respect, ofton 
forgetting to pull off his hat or to bow at his 
master's approach ; but was altogether as un- 
mindful both of his master’s precepts and 
example. He was indeed a thoughtless, giddy 
youth, with little sobriety in his manners, and 
less in his countenance ; and would often very 
impudently and indecently laugh athis companion 
for his serious behaviour. 

Mr. Square had the same reason for ^is pre- 
ference of the former lad; for Tom Jones 
showed no more regard to the learned dis- 
courses which this gentleman would some- 
times throw away upon him, than to those of 
Thwackum. He once ventured to make a jest 
of the rule of right; and at another time said 
he believed there was no rule in the world 
capable of making such a man as his father 
(for so Mr. All worthy suffered hiuistlf to be 
called). 

Master Blifil, on the contrary, had address 
enough at sixhHm to recommend himself at one 
and the same time to both these opx)osites. With 
one he was all religion, with the other he was 
all virtue. And when both were present he 
was profoundly silent, which both interpreted 
in his favour and in their own. 

Nor was Blifil contented with flattering both 
these gentlemen to their faces : he took frequent 
occasions of praising them behind their backs to 
Allwbrtby, before whom, when they two weVe 
alone, and his uncle commended any religious or 
virtuous sentiment (for many such came con- 
fltantly from him), he seddom failed to ^ascribe it 
to the good insl^ctions he had received^ from 
either Thwackum or Square ; for he knew hie 
vnole repeated all such compliments to the 
persone for whose use they were meant; and he 
found by experience the great impressions which 
they made on the philosopher as well as the 
divine I for, to wf the truth, there is no kind 
of flattery so iiresistible as this, at second band. 


I Tbe young gentleman, moreover, soon per* 
eeived how extremely grateful all those pane- 
gyrics on his instructors^were to Mr. Allworthy 
himself, as they so loudly resounded the praise 
of that singular plan of education which he had 
laid down : for this worthy man, having observed 
the imperfect institution of our public schools, 
and the many vices which boys were there liable 
to learn, had resolved to educate his nephew, as 
well as the other lad, whom be had in a manner 
adopted, in his own house; whore he tliought 
their morals would escape all that danger of being 
corrupted to which they would bo unavoidably 
exposed in any public school or university. 

Having therefore determined to commit these 
boys to the tuition of a private tutor, Mr. 
Thwackum was recommended to him for that 
ofilce by a very particular friend, of whose 
understanding Mr. Allworthy had a great 
opinion, and in whose integrity he placed much 
confidence. This Thwackum was fellow of a 
college, where he almost entirely resided; and 
had a great reputation ior learning, religion, and 
sobriety of manners. And these were doubtless 
the qualifications by which Mr. Allworthy’s 
friend had been induced to recommend him; 
though, indeed, this friend had some obligations 
to Thwackum’s family^ who were the most con- 
siderable persons in a borough which that 
gentleman represented in rurliamont. 

Thwackum, at his first arrival, was extremely 
agreeable to Allwortby ; and indeed he perfectly 
answered the character which had been ^iven of 
him. Upon longer acquaintance, however, and 
more intimate conversation, this worthy man 
saw infirmities in the tutor which he could have 
wished him to have been without ; though, as 
those seemed greatly overbalanced by his good 
qualities, they did not incline Mr. All worthy to 
part with him. Nor would they indeed have 
justified such a proc''eding ; for thq rf id* r is 
gicatly mistaken if be conceives that Thwackum 
appeared to Mr. Allwortliy in the same light as 
he doth to him in this history; and he is as 
much deceived if he imagines that the most 
intimate acquaintance which ho himself could 
have had with that divine, would have informed 
him of those things which wo, from our inspi- 
ration, are enabled to open and discover. Of 
readers who, from such conceits as these, con- 
demn the wisdom or penetration of Mr. All- 
worthy, 1 shall not scruple to say that^'they 
make a very bad and ungrateful ^se of that 
knowledge which we have communicated to 
them. 

These apparent errors in the doctrine of 
Thwackum served greatly to palliate the con- 
trary errors in that of Square^ which our good 
man no less saw and ’condemned. He thoaght, 
indeed, that the different exuberances of these 
gentlemen would correct their different imper- 
fections; and that from both, especially with 
his assistance, the two lads would derive suf- 
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fldent precepts of true rdiglon and virtue. If 
the event happened oontraiy to his expectations, 
this possibly proceeded from some fault In the 
plan itself ; which the reader hath my leave to 
discover, if he can ; for we do not pretend to 
introduce any infallible characters into this 
history, where we hope nothing will be found 
which hath never yet been seen in human 
nature. 

To return, therefore. The reader will not, I 
think, wonder that the different behaviour of 
the two lads above cpmmemorated produced the 
different effects of whicl| ha hath already sAen 
some instance ; and besides this, there was an- 
other reason for the conduct of the philosopher 
and the pedagogue. But this being matter of 
great importance^ we shall reveal it in the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTEB VI. 

Containing a belter remon still for iho before- 
mentioned opinions. 

It is to be known, then, that thooo two learned 
personages who have lately made a considerable 
figure on the theatre of this history, had, from 
their first arrival at Mr. Allworthy's house, 
taken so great an affection, tho one to his virtue, 
the other to his religion, that they had meditated 
the closest alliance with him. 

For this purpose they had cast their eyes on 
that fair widow whom, though wo have not for 
some time made any mention of her, the reader, 
we trust, hath not forgot. Mrs. Bliiil was in- 
deed the object to which they both aspired. 

It may seem remarkable that, of four persons 
whom we have commemorated at Mr. All worthy's 
house, three of thorn should fix their inclinations 
on a lady who was never greatly celebrated for 
her beauty, and who was, moreover, now a little 
descended into tho vale of yoars ; but, in reality, 
bosom friends and intimate acquaintance have 
a kind of natural propensity to particular females 
at the house of a friend, vks. to his grandmother, 
mother, sister, daughter, aunt, niece, or cousin, 
when they are rich; and to his wife, sister, 
daughter, niece, cousin, mi«^ tress, or servant- 
maid, if they should bo handsome. 

We would net, however, have our reader 
imagine that persons of such eharacters as were 
supported by Tbwackum and Square would 
undeitake a matter of this kind, which hath 
been a little censured by some rigid moralists, 
before they had thoroughly examined it, and 
considered whether it was (as Sbokespeare 
phrases it) * stuff o* the conscience* or no. 
Thwackura was encouraged to the undertaking 
by reflecting that to covet your neighbour’s 
sister is nowhere forbidden; and ho knew it 
was a rule in the construction of all lawa^ that 
^estpreswmfaicil emore toctfum.’ The sense of 
which is, * When a lawgiver sots down plainly 
his whole meaning, we are prevented from 


making him mean what we please ounMlvcft 
As some instances of women, therefore, cie 
mentioned in the divine law which forbids ns to 
covet our neighbour’s goods, and that of a sister 
omitted, he concluded it to be lawful And as 
to Square, who was in his person what is called 
a jolly fellow, or a widow’s man, he easily 
reconciled his choice to the eternal fitness of 
things. 

Now, as both of these gentlemen were indus- 
trious in taking every opportunity of recom- 
mending themselves to the wfdow, they appre- 
hended one certain method was, by giving her 
son the constant preference to the oil Sr lad ; and 
as they conceived tho kindness aud affection 
which Mr. Allworthy showed the latter must be 
highly disagreeable to her, they doubted not but 
the laying hold on all occasions to degrade and 
vilify him would be highly pleasing to her;' 
who, as she hated the boy, must love all those 
who did him any hurt. In this Thwackum had 
the advantage; for while Square could only 
scarify the poor lad’s reputation, he could flty his 
skin; aud, indeed, he considered every lasU he 
gave him as a compliment paid to his mistress ; 
so that he could with the utmost propriety 
repeat this old flogging line, * Custigo teswn good 
odio habeam, std quod amem.’ — *1 chastise thee 
not out of hatred, but out of love.* And this, 
indeed, he often had in his mouth, or rather, 
according to the old phrase, never more properly 
applied, at his fingers’ ends. 

For *this reason principally, the two gentle- 
men concurred, as we liave seen above^ in their 
opinion concerning the two lads; this beixtg, 
iitdeod, almost tho only instance of their oonour- 
img on any point; for, beside the difference of 
their principles, they had both long ago strongly 
suspected each otlior's design, and hated oue 
another with no little degree of inveteracy. 

This mutual animosity was a good deal in- 
creased by their alteruate successes; for Mrs. 
Bliiil know what they would be at long be- 
fore they imagined it, or indeed intended she 
should; for they proceeded with great cautfpn, 
lost she should be offended, aud acquaint Mr. 
Alhvorthy. But they had no reason for any 
such fear ; she was well enough pleased with a 
passion of which she iutendod none should have 
any fruits but herself. Aud the only fruit she 
desigued for herself were flattery and courtship; 
for which purpose she soothed them by turns, 
and a long time equally. She was, indeed, 
rather inoliiM>d to favour the parson’s prineiplqs; 
but Square’s person was more agreeable to ber 
eye, for he was a comely men; whereas the 
pedagogue did in ootmtenance very nearly 
resemble that gentleman who, in the * Harlot’s 
Progress,' is seen correcting the ladies in Bride- 
well 

Whether Mrs. BUfil had been surfeited with’ 
the sweets of marriage, or disgusted by its 
bitters, or from what other cause it prooeeded» 1 

M 
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will not detennlne; but she could never be 
brought to listen to any second proposals. How- 
ever, she at last conversed with Square with 
such a degree of intiiuaoy, that malicious 
tongues began to whisper things of her, to 
which, as well for the sake of the lady as 'that 
they were highly disagreeable to the rule of 
right and the fitness of things, we will give no 
credit, and therefore shall not blot our paper 
with them. The pedagogue, 'tie certain, whipped 
on, without getting a step nearer to his journey's 
end. 

Indeed, he had committed a great error, and 
that Square discovered much sooner than him- 
self. Mrs. Blifil (as, perhaps, the reader may 
have formerly guessed) was not over and above 
pleased with the behaviour of her husband ; nay, 
to bo honest, she absolutely hated him, till his 
death at last a little reconciled him to her alfeo- ^ 
tions. It will not be therefore greatly wondered 
at if she had not the most violent regard to the 
offspring she had by him. And, in fact, she had 
so littlo of this regard, that in his infancy she 
seldom saw her son, or took any notice of him ; 
and hence she acquiesced, after a little reluctance, 
in all the favours which Hr. Allworthy showered 
on the foundling; whom the good man called 
his own boy, and in all things put on an entire 
equality with Master Blifil. This acquiescence 
in Mrs. Blifil was considered by the neighbours 
and by the family os a mark of her condescen- 
sion to her brother’s humour, and she was ima- 
gined by all others, as well as Thwackum and 
Square, to hate the foundling in her heart; nay, 
the more civility she showed him, the more 
they conceived she detested him, and the surer 
schemes she was laying for his ruin ; for as they 
thought it her interest to bate him, it was very 
difficult for her to persuade them she did not. 

Thwackum was the more confirmed in his 
opinion, as she had more than onco slyly caused 
him to whip Tom Jones, when Mr. All worthy, 
who was an enemy to this exercise, was abroad ; 
whereas she had never given any such orders 
concerning young Blifil. And this had likewise 
imposed upon Square. In reality, though she 
certainly hated her own son,— of which, however 
monstrous it appears, 1 am assured she is not a 
Fingular instance, — she appeared, notwithstand- 
ing all her outward comifiiance, to be in her 
heart sufficiently displeased with all the favour 
shown by Mr. AUwortby to the foundling. She 
frequently complained of this behind her brother’s 
back, and very sharply censured hig^ for it, both 
to Thwackum and Square; nay, she would 
throw it in the teeth of AUwortby himself, 
when a little quarrel, or miff, as it is vulgarly 
called, arose between them. 

However, when Tom grew up^ and gave 
tokens of that gallantry of temper wldch greatly 
reoonmieiids men to women, this disinclination 
which idle had discovered to him when a child 
by degrees abated ; and at last she so evidently 


demonstrated her affection to him to be much 
stronger than what she bore her own son, that 
it was impossible to mistake her any lopger. 
She was so desirous of often seeing him, and 
discovered such satisfaction and delight in his 
company, that before he was eighteen years old 
he was become a rival to both Square and 
Thwackum; and, what is worse, the whole 
country began to talk as loudly of her inolina- 
tion to Tom as they had before done of that 
which she had shown to Square : on which 
account the philosopher conceived the most im- 
placable hatred for our poor hero. 


OHAPTEB VII. 

In which the authoi^ himself makes his qppseranee 
on ihe stage. 

Tuouoh Mr. Allworthy was not of himself 
hasty to see things in a disadvantageous liglit, 
and was a stranger to the public voice, which 
seldom reaches to a brother or a husband, though 
it rings in the ears of all the neighbourhood; 
yet was this affection of Mrs. Blifil to Tom, and 
the preference which she too visibly gave him to 
her own son, of the utmost disadvantage to that 
youth. 

For such was the compission which inhabited 
Mr. Allwoithy’s mind, that nothing but the steel 
of justice could ever subdue it. To bo unfor- 
tunate in any respect was sufficient, if there was 
no demerit to countei poise it, to turn the scale of 
that good man’s pity, and to engage his friend- 
ship and his benefaction. 

When, therefore, he plainly saw Master Blifil 
was absolutely detested (for that he was) by his 
own mother, ho began, on that account only, to 
look with an eye of compassion upon him ; and 
what the effects of compassion are, in good and 
bouovulent minds, 1 need not here explain to 
most of my readers. 

Henccfoiward ho saw every appearance of 
viitue in the youth through the magnifying end, 
and viewed all his faults with the glass inverted, 
so that they became scarce perceptible. And 
this perhaps the amiable temper of pity may 
make commendable. But the next step the weak- 
ness of human nature alone must excuse ; for he 
no sooner perceived that preference which Mrs. 
Blifil gave to Tom, than that poor youth (how- 
ever innocent) began to sink in his affections as 
be rose in hers. This, it is true, would of itself 
alone never have been able to eradicate Jones 
from his bosom ; but it was greatly injurious to 
him, and prepared Mr. Allworthy’s mind for 
those impressions which afterwards produced 
the mighty events that will be contained here- 
after in this history; audio which, it must be 
confessed, the unfortunate lad, by his own wan- 
tonness, wildness, and want of caution, too much 
contributed. 

*In recording some instances of these^ we shall, 
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If rightly understood, afford a very useful lesson Tom. he put the same question to him which 
to those well-disposed youths who should here- Thwaokum had before asked him. 
after be our readers; for they may here find Tom answered, he could in duty refuse him 
that goodness of heart and openness of temper, nothing; but as for that tyrannical rascal, he 
though these may give them greater comfort would never make him any other answer than 
within, and administer to an honest pride in i^th a cudgel, with which he hoped soon to be 
their own minds, will by no means, alas 1 do ,able to pay him for all his barbarities, 
their business in the world. Prudence and cir- Mr. Allworthy very severely reprimanded the 
cumspection are necessary even to the best of lad for his indecent and disrespectful expressions 
men. They are indeed, as it were, a guard to concerning his master, but mush more for his 
Virtue, without which she can never be safe. It avowing an intention of revenge. He threatened 
is not enough that your designs, nay, that your him with the entire loss of his favour, if he ever 
actions, are intrinsically good; you must take heard such another word from his mosth; for he 
care they shall appear so. If your inside be said he would never support 01 befriend ar^ro" 
never so beautiful, you must preserve a fair out- bate. By these and the like declarations he 
side also. This must be constantly looked h>, extorted some compunction from Tom, in which 
or malice and envy will take care to blacken it that youth whs not over-bincere ; for he really 
so, that the sagacity and goodness of an AU- meditated some return for all the sniartiug 
worthy will not bo able to see through it, and to favours he had received at the hands of the 
discern the beauties within. Lot this, ray young pedagogue. Ho was, however, brought by Mr. 
readers, be your coubfant max^u^ that no man All worthy to exj)re8S a concern for liis re'font- 
can be good enough to enable him to neglect the ment against Thwaokum; and then the good 
rules of prudence ; nor will Virtue herself look man, after some wholesome admonition, per- 
beautiful, unless she be Ijedecked with the out- milted him to proceed, which he did as follows: 
ward ornaments of decency and docorum. And ‘ Indeed, my dear sir, 1 love and honour you 
this precept, my woithy dibciples, if you road more than all the world. I know the groat 
with due attention, you will, 1 hope, find suf- obligations I have to you, and should delebt 
ficicntly enforced by examples in the following myself if I thought my heart was capable of 
pages. ingratitude. Could the little horse yon gave me 

I ask pardon for this short appearance, by way speak, I am suie he could tell you bow fond I 
of chorus, on the stage. It is in leality for my was of your present; for 1 had more pleasure in 
own sake, that, while I am discovering the rocks feeding him than in riding him. Indeed, sir, 
on which innocence and goodness often split, I it went to my heart to part with him ; nor would 
may not be misunderstood to recommend tho I have sold him upon any other account in the 
very means to my worthy readers by which I world than what 1 did. You yourself, sir, I am 
intend to show them they will bo undone. And convinced, in my case, would have done the 
this, as I could not prevail on any of my actors baiae, for none ever so scubibly felt the misfor- 
to speak, I myself was obliged to declare. tunes of others. What would you fool, dear sir, 

if you thought yourself the occasion of them? 

CIIArTEB VIII. Indeed, sir, there never was any misery like. 

• . ' theirs.—* Like whose, child?* says All worthy. 

i4cA«WMft«i»cirfCTf, «BicW^ *cwewr, MSfena mean ‘ Oli, bir!’ answered 

good-natured diipoiUion in Tom Jonet, Tom, ‘your j«)or gamciceeper, willi all his large 

The reader may remember that Mr. Allworthy family, ever since your discarding him, have been 
gave Tom Jones a little horse, as a kind of perishing with all the miseries of cold and 

smart-money for the puuibhinent which he hunger. 1 could not bear to see these poor 

iimiginod he had suffered innocently. wretches naked and 6tai'ving,,and at the same 

This horse Tom kept above half a year, and time know myself to have beeu the occasion of 
then rode him to a neighbouring fair, and sold all their sufforiugs. I could not bear it, sir, 
him. upon my soul, I could not.* [Here the tears ran 

On bis return, being questioned by Thwaokum down his checks, and he thus proceeded :] * It 
what he had done with the money for which the was to save them from absolute destruction I 

horse was sold, he frankly declared he would not parted with your dear present, notwithbtand- 

tell him. ing all the \alue I had for it: Isold the* horse 

*Oho!’ said Thwaokum, *you will not! then for them, and they have every farthing of the 

I will have it out of your br— h ;* that being the money.’ 

place to which he always applied for iuforiualion Mr. Allworthy now stood silent for some 
on every doubtful occasion. moments, and before ho spoke the tears staited 

Tom was now mounted on tho back of a foot- from his eyes. He at length dismissed Tom 
man, and everything prepared for execution, with a gentle rebuke, advising him for the future 
when Mr. Allworthy, entering the room, gave to apply to him in oases of distress, rather tban 
the criminal a reprieve, and took him with him to use extraordinary means of relieving them 
Into another apartment; where, being alone with himself. 
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This affair was afterwards the subject of 
mutih debate between Thwackum and Square. 
Thwackum hM that this was flying in Mr. 
Allwortby's face, who had intended to punish 
the fellow for his disobedience. He saitl in 
some instanoes what the world called charity 
appeared to him to be opposing the will of the 
Almighty, which had marked some particular 
persons for destruction ; and that this was in like 
manner acting in opposition to Mr. All worthy ; 
concluding, as usual, with a hearty recommen- 
dation of birch. 

Square argued strongly on the other side, in 
opposition perhaps to Thwackum, or in compli- 
ance with Mr. Allwortby, who scorned very 
much to approve what Jones had done. As to 
what he urged on this occasion, os 1 am con- 
vinced most of my readers will bo much abler 
advocates for poor Jones, it would be imper- 
tinent to relate it. Indeed, it was not difficult 
to reconcile to the rule of right an action which 
it would have been impobsible to deduce from tho 
rule of wrong. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Containing an incident of a more heinoue Jeind^ 

toith the comments of Thvsackum and Square. 

It hath been observed by some man of much 
greater reputation for wisdom than myself, that 
misfortunes seldom come single. An instance of 
this may, I believe, be seen in those gontlomen 
who have the misfortune to have any of their 
rogueries delected; for heie dibcovery seldom 
stops till tho whole is come out Thus it hap- 
pened to poor Tom ; who was no sooner pardoned 
for selling the horse, than ho was dibcovorcd to 
have some time before sold a fine Bible which 
Mr. Allworthy gave him, the money arising from 
which sale he had disposed of in tho same manner. 
This Bible Master Blifil had purchased, though 
he had already such another of his own, partly 
out of respect for tlie book, and partly out of 
friendship to Tom, being unwilling that the 
Bible should bo sold out of the family at half- 
price. He therefore disbursed the said half- 
price himself ; for he was a very prudent lad, 
and so careful of his money, that he had laid up 
almost every penny which he had received from 
Mr. Allworthy. 

Some people havo been noted to be able to read 
in no book but their own. On the contrary, from 
the time when Master Blifil was first possessed 
of this Bible, he never used any other. Kay, he 
was seen reading in it much oftener than he had 
before been in his own. Kow, as he frequently 
aelced Thwackum to explain difficult passages 
to him, that gentleman unfortunately took notice 
of Tom'e name, which was written in many 
, , parte of the book. This brought on an inquiry, 
*1 which obliged Maater Blifil to discover the whole 
I matter, 

Thwackum was resolved a oiime of this kind, 


which he called sacrilege, Miould not go un- 
punished. He therefore proceeded immediately 
to castigation ; and not contented with that, he 
acquainted Mr. Allworthy at their next meeting 
with this monstrous crime, as it appeared to him; 
inveighing against Tom in the most bitter terms, 
and likening him to the buyers and eellets who 
wore driven out of the temple. 

Square saw this matter in a Very different 
light He said he could not perceive any higher 
crime in selling one book than in selling another. 
That to sell Bibles was strictly lawful by all 
laws both divine and human, and consequently 
there was no unfitness in it. He told Thwackum 
that Lis great concern on this occasion brought 
to his mind the story of a very devout woman, 
who, out of pure regard to religion, stole Tillot- 
son*s sermons from a lady of her acquaintance. 

This story caused a vast quantity of blood to 
rush into the parson's face, which of itself was 
none of the palest ; and ho was going to reply 
with great warmth and anger, had not Mrs. 
Blifil, who was present at this debate, interposed 
That lady declared herself absolutely of Mr. 
Square's side. Sbo argued, indeed, very learnedly 
in support of his opinion ; and concluded with 
saying, if Tom had been goilty of any fault, she 
must confess her own sou appeared to be equally 
culpable; for that she could sea no difference 
between tho buyer and the seller, both of whom 
were alike to bo driven out of tho temple. 

Mrs. Blifil having declared her opinion, put 
an end to tho debate. Square's triumph would 
almost have stopped his words, had ho needed 
them; and Thwackum, who, for reasons before 
mentioned, durst not venture at disobliging the 
lady, was almost choked with indignation. As 
to Mr. All worthy, bo said, since the boy had been 
already punished, he would not deliver his senti- 
ments on the occasion ; and whether he was or 
was not angry with the lad, 1 must lea% o to the 
reader's own conjecture. 

Soon after this, an action was brought against 
the gamekeeper by Squiio Westom (the gentle- 
man in whose manor the partridge was killed)^ 
for depredations of the like kind. This was a 
most unfortunate circumstance for the fellow, as 
it not only of itself threatened his ruin, but 
actually provouted Mr. Allwortby from restoring 
him to bis favour: for as that gentleman was 
walking out one evening with Master Blifih and 
young Jones, the latter slyly drew him to the 
habitation of Black George ; where the family of 
that poor wretch, namely, his wife and children, 
were found in all the misery with wblbh cold, 
hunger, and nakedness can affect human crea- 
tures: for as to the money they hod tecei/ed 
from Jones, former debts bad consumed almost 
the whole. 

Such a scene at this could not fall of affeotiug 
the heart of Mr. Allwortby. He immediately 
gave the mother a couple of guineas, with which 
he bid her clothe her children. The poor woman 
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burst into tears at this goodness; and Mrbile she 
was thanking him, could not refrain from ex- 
pressing her gratitude to Tom, \rho had, she 
said, long preserved both her and hers from 
staxving. * We have not,’ says she, *had a 
morsel to oat, nor have these poor children had 
a rag to put on, but what his goodness had be- 
stowed on ns.’ For, indeed, besides the horse and 
the Bible, Tom had sacrificed a night-gown and 
other things to the use of this distressed family. 

On their return home, Tom made use of all his 
eloquence to display the wretchedness of these 
people, and the penitence of Black George him- 
self ; and in this he succeeded so well, tliat Mr. 
Allworthy said he thought the man had suffered 
enough for what was past ; that he would forgive 
him, and think of some means of providing lor 
him and his family. 

Jones was so delighted with this news, that 
though it was dark when they returned home, ho 
could not help going back a mile, in a shower of 
rain, to acquaint the poor woman with the glad 
tidings; but, like other hasty divulge is of news, 
ho only brought on himself the trouble of contra- 
dictiug it: for the ill fortune of Black George 
made use of the very opportunity of his friend’s 
absenco to overturn all again. 

CHAPTER X. 

In which Master BUfi and Jones appear m 
different lights. 

Master Blifil fell very short of his companion 
in tho amitiblo qimlity of meroy ; but he as greatly 
exceeded him in one of a much higher kind, 
namely, in justice: in which he followed both 
the precepts and example of Thwackum and 
Square ; for though they would both make fre- 
quent use ofthe word mercy, yet ^t was plain 
that in reality Square held it to be inconsistent 
with the rule of right; and Thwackum -was for 
doing justice, and leaving mercy to Heaven. The 
two gentlemen did indeed somewhat differ in 
opinion concerning the objects of this sublime 
virtue ; by which Thwackum would probably 
have destroyed ono half of mankiud, and Square 
the other half. 

Master Blifil, then, though be had kept silence 
in the presence of Jones, yet, when he had better 
considered the matter, could by no means endure 
the Qioughts of suffering his uncle to confer 
favours on the undeserving. He therefore re- 
solved immediately to acquaint him with the fact 
which we have above slightly hinted to the 
readers. The truth of which was as follows : 

The gamekeeper, about a year after he whs 
dismissed from Mr. AUworthy’s service, and 
before Tom’s soiling the horse, being in want 
of bread, either to fill his own mouth or those 
of his family, as he passed through a field 
belongliig to Mr* Western, e^ied a hare sitting 
in her form. This hare he had bostiy and 
^barbarously knoclced on the head, against the 


laws of the land, and no less against the laws 
of sportsmen. 

The higgler to whom the hare was sold, being 
unfortunately taken many months after with a 
quantity of game upon him, was obliged to make 
his peace with the squire by becoming evidence 
* against some poacher. And now Black George 
was pitched upon by him, as being a person 
already obnoxious to Mr. Western, and one pi 
no good fame in the country. He was, besides, 
the best bocrifice the higrl^r could make, as he 
had supplied him with no game since; and by 
this means the witness had an opportunity of 
screening his better customers: for the squire, 
being charmed with the power of punishing 
Black George, whom a single transgression was 
sufficient to ruin, made no further inquiry. 

Had this fact been truly laid before Mr. All- 
worthy, it might pn)baMy have done the game- 
keeper very little mischief. But there is no 2 seal 
blinder than that which is inspired with tho lovo 
of justice against offenders. Master Blifil had 
forgot tho distance of tho time. He varied like- 
wise in the manner of the fact; and by the hasty 
addition of the single letter S he considerably 
altered the story, for he said that George had 
wired hares. These alterations might probably 
have been set right, had not Master Blifil un- 
luckily insisted on a promise of ‘secrecy from 
Mr. AUworthy before he revealed the matter to 
him; but by that means tho i>oor gamekeeper 
was condemned without having an opportunity 
to dofiud himself; for as the fact of hilling the 
bare and of the action brought were certainly 
true, Mr. Allworthy had no doubt concerning 
till* ) ost. 

Shortlived, then, was the joy of these poor 
people; for Mr. A 11 worthy the next morning 
declared be had frcbh leason, without assigning 

for his anger, and strictly forbade ^om to 
mention George any more: though, as for his 
family, ho said he would endeavour to keep 
them from starving; but as to the fellow him- 
self, he would leave him to the laws, which 
nothing could keep him from breaking. 

Tom oould by no means divine what had in- 
censed Mr. Allworthy, for of Master Blifil he 
had not the least suspicion. However, as his 
friendship was to be tired out by no disappoint- 
ments, be now determined to try another method 
of preserving the pot>r gamekeeper from ruin. 

Jones was lately grown voiy intimate with 
Mr. Western. He had so greatly recommended 
himself to that gentleman by leaping over five- 
barred gates, and by other acts of eportsman- 
ship, that the squire had declared Tori would 
certainly make a great man, if he had but suffi- 
cient enoouragement. He often wished he had 
himself a son with sUch parts ; and one day vex^ 
solemnly asserted, at a drinking bout, that Tom 
should hunt a pack of hounds for a thoumnd 
pound d his money with say huntsman in tho 
whole country. 
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By sucU kind of talents he had so ingtatiatod 
himself with the squire, that he was a most wel- 
come g^est at his table, and a favourite com- 
panion in his sport. Everything which the 
squire held most dear, to wit, his guns, dogs, 
and horses, wore now as much at the command 
of Jones as if they had been his own. He re- 
solved, therefore, to make use of this favour on 
behalf of his friend Black George, whom ho 
hoped to introduce into Mr. Western's family in 
the same capacity in which ho had before seived 
Mr. Allworthy. 

The reader, if he considers that this fellow 
was already obnoxious to Mr. Western, and if 
he considers further the weighty business by 
which that gentleman's displeasure had been 
incurred, will peihaps condemn this as a foolish 
and desperate undertaking; but if he should 


totally condemn young Jones on that account, 
he will greatly applaud him for strengthening 
himself with all imaginable intero&t on so 
arduous an occasion. 

For this purpose, then, Tom applied to Mr. 
Western's daughter, a young lady of about 
seventeen years of age, whom her father, next 
after those necessary implements of sport just 
before mentioned, loved and estoemed above all 
the world. Now, as she had some influence on 
the squire, so Tom had some little influence on 
her. But this being the intended hoioine of 
this work, — a lady with wliom wo ourselves are 
greatly in love, and with whom many of our 
readers will probably be in love too before we 
pan, — it is by no moans proper she should make 
her appearance in the end of a book. 


BOOK IV. 

CONTAINING THE TIME OF A YEAR. 


CHAPTHR I. 

Containing five, page$ of paper. 

Am truth distinguishes our wiitings from those 
idle romances which are filled with monsters, 
the productions not of Nature, but of distempered 
brains, and which have been theicforo recom- 
mended by an eminent critic to the solo use of 
the pastrycook; so, on the other hand, we 
would avoid any resemblance to that kind of 
history which a celebrated poet seems to think 
is no less calculated for the emolument of the 
brewer, as the reading it should be always at- 
tended with a tankard of good ale — 

* While history with her comtade ale 
Soothes the sad seilcs of her serious tale.* 

For as this is the liquor of modem historians, 
nay, perhaps their muse, if we may believe the 
opinion of Butler, who attributes inspiration to 
ale, It ought likewise to be the potation of their 
readers, since every book ought to be read with 
the same spirit and in the same manner as it 
is writ. Thus the famous author of Evrlo- 
thrumbo told a learned bishop, that the reason 
his lordship could not taste the excellence of his 
piece was that he did not read it with a fiddle 
in his hand, which iiistiument he himself had 
always had in his own when he oompos6d it 
That our work, therefore, might be in no 
danger of being likened to the labours of these 
historians, we have taken every occasion of in- 
terspersing through the whole sundry similes, 
descriptions, and other kind of poetical embel- 
lishments. These sre^ indeed, designed to supply 
r the place ol the said and to refresh the mind, 
whenever those slumbers, which in a long work 


are apt to invado the reader as well as the writer, 
shall begin to creep upon him Without inter- 
ruptions of this kind, the best narrative of plain 
matter of fact must overpower every reader; for 
nothing but tbo everlasting watchfulness, which 
llomor has ascribed only to Jove himself, can 
bo proof against a newspaper of many volumes. 

We shall leave to the reader to detwmine with 
what judgment wo have chosen the several occa- 
sions for inserting those ornamental parts of oui 
work. Surely it will bo allowed that nono could 
bo more proper than tho {iresent, where we ai o 
about to introduce a considorablb character on 
the scene, no loss, indeed, than the heroiTK uf this 
heroic, historical, prosaic poem. Here, thorefoie, 
we have thought proper to prepare the mind of 
the reader for her reception, by filling it with 
every pleasing image which we can draw from 
tho face of Nature. And for this method we 
plead many precedents. First, tliis is an art 
well known to and much practised by our tragic 
poets, who seldom fail to prepare their audience 
for tho reception of their principal characters. 

Thus the hero is always introduced ^ith a 
flourish of drums and trumpets, in order to 
rouse a martial spirit in the audience, and to 
accommodate their oars to bombast and fustian, 
which Mr. Locke's blind man would not have 
grossly erred in likening tor the sound of a 
trumpet Again, when lovers are coming forth^ 
soft music often conducts them on the stage, 
either to soothe the audience with the softness 
of the tender passion, or to lull and prepare them 
for that gentle slumber in which they will most 
probably be composed by the ensuing scene. 

And not only the poets, but the masters of 
these puets, the managers of playhousee, seem 
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to be in this secret; for, besides the aforesaid 
kettle-drums, etc^ which denote the hero's ap- 
proach, he is generally ushered on the stage by 
a large troop of half a dozen Boene-shifters ; and 
how necessary these are Imagined to his ap- 
peal ance, may be concluded from the following 
theatrical story: 

King Pyrrhus was at dinner at an alehouse 
bordoriug on the theatre, when ho was sum- 
moned to go on the stage. The hero, being 
unwilling to quit his shoulder of mutton, and 
as unwilling to draw on himself the indignation 
of Mr. Wilks (his brother manager) for making 
the audience wait, had bribed these his har- 
bingers to be out of the way. While Mr. Wilks, 
therefore, was thundering out, * Where are the 
carpenters to walk on before King Pyrrhus ? * 
that monarch very quietly ate his mutton; and 
the audience, however impatient, wore obliged 
to entertain themselves with music in his ab- 
sence. 

To be plain, I much question whether the 
politician, who has generally a good nose, hath 
not scented out somewhat of the utility of this 
practice. 1 am convinced that awful magistrate 
my lord mayor contracts a good deal of that re- 
verence which attends him through the year by 
the several pageants which precede his pomp. 
Nay, I must confess that even 1 myself, who 
am not remarkably liablo to be captivated with 
show, have yielded not a little to the impres- 
sions of much preceding state. When I have 
seen a man strutting in a procession after others 
whose business was only to walk before him, I 
have conceived a higher notion of his dignity 
than 1 have felt on seeing him in a common 
situation. But there is one instance which 
comes exactly up to my purpose. This is the 
custom of sending on a basket-woman, who is to 
precede jthe pomp at a coronation, and to strew 
the stage with flowers, bofore the great per- 
sonages begin their procession. The ancients 
would certainly have invoked the goddess Flora 
for this purpose^ and it would have been no diffi- 
culty for their priests or politicians to have per- 
suaded the people of tho real presence of the 
deity, though a plain mortal had personated her 
and performed her office. But we have no such 
design of imposing on our reader; and therefore 
thgse who object to tho heathen theology, may, 
if they please, change our goddess into the 
above-mentioned basket-woman. Our inten- 
tion, in shoit, is to introduce our heroine with 
the utmost solemnity in our power, with an 
elevation of style, and all other circumstances 
proper to raise the veneration of our reader. 
Indeed, we would, for certain causes, advise 
those of our male readers who have any hearts 
to read no further, wore we not woll assured 
that, how amiable soever tho picture of our 
heroine will appear, as it is really a copy from 
nature, many of our fair countrywomen will 
be found worthy to satisfy any passion, and to 


answer any Idea of female perfection which our 
pencil will be able to raise. 

And now, without any further pfeboe^ we 
proceed to our next chapter. 


OHAPTBB IL- 

A tihort hint of vaihat toe can do in tuMmCt and 
a descy'iption of Mias Sophia WoaUm. e 

Hushbd be every ruder breath. May the heathen 
ruler of the winds coniine in iron chains the 
boisterous limbs of noisy Boreps, and the sharp- 
pointed nose of bittor-biting Eurus. Bo thou, 
sweet Zephyrus, rising from thy fragrant bed, 
mount the westom sky, and lead on those deli- 
douB gales, the charms of which call forth tho 
lovely Flora from her chamber, perfumed with 
lK>ar1y dews, whon on tho first of June, her birth- 
day, the blooming maid, in loose attire^ gently 
trips it o'er the verdant mead, w^ere every 
flower rises to do her homage^ till the whole 
field becomes enamelled, and colours conteud 
with sweets which shall ravish her most. 

So charming may she now appear ! And you, 
tho feathered choristers of nature, whose sweetest 
notes not even Handel can excel, tune your 
melodious throats to celebrate her appearance. 
From love proceeds your music, and to love it 
returns. Awaken, therefore, that gentle passion 
in every swam: for, lo! adorned with all the 
charms in which nature can array her, be- 
decked with beauty, youth, sprightlinoss, inno- 
cence, modesty, and tenderness, breathing sweet- 
ness from her rosy lips, and darting brightness 
fiom her sparkling eyes, the lovely Sophia 
conies ! 

Header, perhaps thou hast seen the statue of 
tho Venus de Medids, Perhaps, too, thou hast 
hoen the gallery of beautios at Hampton Court. 
Thou mayost remember each bright Churchill 
of the galaxy, and all the toasts of the Kit-cat. 
Or, if thoir reign was before thy times, at least 
thou Last seen thoir daughterly the no less 
dazzling beauties of tho present age, whose 
names, should we here insert, we apprehend 
they would fill the whole volume. 

Now, if thou bast scon all these, be not afraid 
of the rude answer which Lord Bochoster once 
gave to a man who had seen many things. No. 
If thou hast seen all these without knowing 
what beauty is, thou hast no eyes ; if without 
feeling its power, thou hast no heart. 

Yet is ii possible, my friend, that thou mayest 
have seen all these without being able to form 
an exact idea of Sophia ; for she did not exactly 
resemble any of them. She was most like the 
picture of Lady Bonelagh; and, 1 have heard, 
more still to the famous Duchess of Mazarine; 
but most of all she resembled one whose image 
nover can depart from my breast, and who^ if 
thou dost remember, thou hast then, my Ademl, 
an adequate idea of Sophia. 
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But lest this should not haye been thy fortune, 
we wfll endeavour with our utmost sl^l to de- 
Bcxibe this paragon, though we are sensible that 
our Jiighest abilities are very inadequate to the 
task. 

Sophia, then, the only daughter of Mr. Western, 
was a middlo-sizod woman, but rather inolining 
to talU Her shape was not only exact, but ex- 
tremely delicate, and the nice proportion of hor 
ajius promised Hie truest symmetry in her limbs. 
Her hair, which was black, was so luxuriant 
that it reached her middle, before she cut it to 
comply with the modem fashion; and it was 
npw curled so griLOofully in her nock, that few 
could believe it to be her own. If envy could 
find any part of the face which demanded less 
commendation than the rest, it might possibly 
think hor forehead might have boon highor 
without prejudice to her. Her eyebrows wore 
full, even, and arched beyond the power of ait 
to imitate. Her black eyes had a lustre in them 
which all" her softness could not extinguish. 
Her nose was exactly regular ; and her mouth, 
in which were two rows of ivory, exactly 
answered Sir John 6uckling*s description in 
those lines: 

* Her Ups were red, and one was thin, 

Compar'd to that was noxt hor chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly.* 

Her cheeks were of the oval kind ; and in her 
right she had a dimple, which the least smile 
discovered. Her chin had certainly its share in 
forming the beauty of her face ; but it was dilG- 
cult to say it was either largo or small, though 
perhaps it was rather of the former kind. Her 
compleiuon had rather more of the lily than of 
the rose; but when exercise or modesty increased 
her natural colour, no vermilion could equal it. 
Then one might indeed cry out, with the cele- 
brated Dr. Donne : 

* Her pure and.cloquent blood 
Spoke In hor cheeks, and bo distinctly wi ought, 
That one might almost aay her body thought.' 

Her nock was long and finely turned : and here, 
if 1 was not afraid of offeuding her delicacy, 1 
might justly say, the highest beauties of the 
famous Venus de 3Iedici8 were outdone. Here 
was whiteness which no lilies, ivory, nor ala- 
baster could match. The finest cambric might 
indeed be supposed from envy to cover that 
bosom which was much whiter than itself. It 
was indeed 

* Nitor tplendens Parh marmore ptiWiii.* 

* A gloss shining beyond the purest brightness of Parian 
marble.' 

.. 4 

Such was the outside of Sophia; nor was this 
beautiful fhune disgraced by an inhabitant un- 
worthy of it Her mind was every way equal 
* to her person; nay, the latter borrowed some 
charms from the former; for when she smiled, 
fhe sweetness of her temper diffused that glory 
over her countenance which no regularity of 


features can give. But as there are no perfec- 
tions of the mind which do not discover them- 
selves in that perfect intimacy to which we 
intend to introduce our reader with this charm- 
ing young creature, so it is needless to mention 
them here : nay, it is a kind of tacit affront to 
our roader*8 understanding, and may also rob 
him of that pleasure which he will receive in 
forming his own judgment of her character. 

It may, however, be proper to say that, what- 
ever mental accoinpliahments she had derived 
from nature, they were somewhat improved and 
cultivated •by art: for she had been educated 
under the care of an aunt, who was a lady of 
great discretion, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with the world, having livqd in her youth about 
the court, whence she had retired some years 
since into the country. By her conversation and 
instructions, Sophia was perfectly well-bred, 
tliougb perhaps she wanted a little of that ease 
in her behaviour which is to be acquired only by 
habit, and living within what is called the polite 
circle. But this, to say the truth, is often too 
dearly purchased ; and though it hath charms so 
inexpressible, that the French, perhaps, among 
other qualities, moan to e.ipres8 this when they 
declare they know not what it is ; yet its absence 
is well compousatod by innocence, nor can good 
sense and a natural gentility ever stand in need 
of it. 

CHAPTER III. 

Wherein the history goes bach to commemorate a 
irijkvg incident that happened some years 
since; but which, trifling as it woe, had some 
future consequences. 

The amiable Sophia was now in her eighteenth 
year, when she is introduced into this history. 
Her father, as hath been said, was fonder of her 
than of any other human creature. ’ T*> Jier, 
therefore, Tom Joues applied, in order to ( <jgage 
her interest on the behalf of his frieud the game- 
keeper. 

But before we proceed to this business, a short 
recapitulation of some previous matters may be 
necessary. 

Though the different tempers of Mr. Allworthy 
and of Mr. Western did not admit of a very 
iiiiimato correspondence, yet they lived upon 
what is called a decent footing together by 
which means the young people of both families 
had been acquainted from their infancy ; and as 
they were all near of the same agOi had been 
frequent playmates together. 

The gaiety of Tom’s temper suited better with 
Sophia than the grave and sober disposition of 
Master BlifiL And the preference which she 
gave the former of these would often appear so 
plainly, that a lad of a more passionate turn than 
Master Blifil was, might have shown some dis- 
pleasure at it. 

As he did not, however, outwardly express any 
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Bttch disgust, it would be an ill office in us to pay 
a visit to the inmost recesses of his mind, as some 
scandalous people search into the most secret 
affairs of their friends, and often pry into their 
closets and cupboards, only to discover their 
poverty and meanness to the world. 

However, as persons who suspect they have 
given others cause of offence are apt to coneSude 
they are offended, so Sophia imputed an action 
of Master Blifil to his anger, which the superior 
sagacity of Thwackum and Square discerned to 
have arisen from a much bettor principle. 

Tom Jones, when very young, had ^presented 
Sophia with a little bird, which he had taken 
from the nest, had nursed up, and taught to sing. 

Of this bird, Sophia, then about thirteen years 
old, was so extremely /ond, that her chief business 
was to feed and tend it, and her chief pleasure to 
play with it By these means little Tommy, for 
so the bird was called, was become so tame, that 
it would food out of the hand of its mistress, would 
porch upon her finger, and he contonted in her 
bosom, whore it seemed almost sensible of its own 
ljax)piuess ; though she always kept a small string 
about its leg, nor would ever trust it with the 
liberty of ing away. 

Quo day, when Mr. Allworlhy and his whole 
family dined at Mr. Western's, Master Bliii], 
being in tha garden with little Sophia, and 
observing the extreme fondness that she showed 
for the liiUo bird, desired hor to trust it for a 
moment in his hands. Sophia presently com- 
plied with the young gentleman's request, and 
nflor some previous caution, delivered him her 
hiid; of which he was no sooner in possession, 
tliaii he sapped the string from its leg and tossed 
it into the air. 

The foolish animal no sooner perceived itself 
at liberty, than, forgetting all the favours it had 
rGC(‘ived from Sophia, it flow directly from her, 
and perched on a bough at some distance. 

Sophia, seeing hor bird gone, screamed ont so 
loud, that Tom Jones, who was at a little dis- 
tance, immediately ran to her assistance. 

He was no sooner informed of what had 
happened, than he cursed Blifil for a pitiful 
malicious rascal; and then immediately strip- 
ping off his coat, he applied himself to climbing 
the tree to which the bird escaped. 

Tom had almost recovered his little namesake, 
whei^the branch on which it was perched, and 
that hung over a canal, broke, and the poor lad 
plumped over head and ears into the water. 

Sophia's concern now changed its object. And 
as she apprehended the boy's life was in danger, 
■he screamed ten times louder than before ; and 
indeed Master Blifil himself now seconded her 
with all the vociferation in his power. 

The company, who were sitting in a room next 
the garden, were instantly alarmed, and came all 
forth ; but Just as they reached the canal, Tom 
(for the water was luddlypretty diaUow in that 
part) arrived aalely on ifiioie. 


Thwackum fell violently on poor Tom, who 
stood dropping and shivering before him, when 
Mr. Allworthy desired him to have patience; 
and, turning to Master Blifil, said, * Fray, child, 
what is the reason of all this disturbance ?' 

Master Blifil answered ; * Indeed, uncle, 1 am 
very sorry for what 1 have done ; I have been 
unhappily the occasion of it all. I ha<^ Miss 
Sophia’s bird in my hand, and thinking the poor 
creature languished for liberty, I own I could not 
forbear giving it what it dobirt'd; for I always 
thought there was bomothing very cruel In con- 
fining anything. It seoined to Ik) against the 
law of nature, by which eveiy thing hath a right 
to liberty; nay, it is even uu'hristiaU, for it is 
not doing what we would bo done by: but if 
I had imagined Mib<4 Sophia would have been so 
much concerned at it, I am sure I never would 
have done it ; nay, if 1 had known what would 
have happened to the bird itself: for when 
Master Jones, who climbed up that tree after it, 
fell into tho water, the bird took a second flight, 
and presently a nasty hawk carried it away.' 

Four Sophia, who now first heard of her little 
Tommy’s fate (for her concern for Jones had 
prevented her perceiving it when it happened), 
shed a shower of tears. These Mr. Allwortby 
endeavoured to assuage, promising her a much 
finer bird; but she declared she would never 
have another. Her* father chid her for crying 
so for a foolish bird ; but could not help telling 
young Blifil, if he was a son of his, his backside 
should bo well flayed. 

Sophia now returaed to hor chamber, the two 
young gentlemen were sent home, and the rest 
of the company returned to their bottle, where a 
conv'ersation ensued on the subject of the bird, 

BO curious, that we think it deserves a chapter by 
itself. 

CHAPTER IV. 

CorUatning auch very deep and grave maitera^ thai 
aomt readera, p&'kapay may not reliah it. 

Square had no sooner lighted his* pipe, than, 
addressing himself to Allworthy, ho thus began : 
*Sir, 1 cannot help congratulating you on your 
nephew; who, at an age when few lads have 
any ideas but of sensible objects, is arrived at 
a capacity of distinguishing right from wrong. 
To confine anything seems to me against the 
law of nature, by which everything hath a right 
to liberty. These were his words ; and the im- 
pression they have made on me is never to be 
eradicated. Can any man have a higher notion 
of the rule of right, and the eternal fitness of 
things? 1 cannot help prMnising myself, from 
such a dawn, that thn meridian of this youth 
will be equal to that of either the elder or tha 
younger Brutus*’ 

Here Thwadcum hastily interrupted, and qpIR* 
ing some of his wine, and swallowing the Nil | 
with great eagerness, answemd, 'From another 
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expv^on he made use of, 1 hope he 'will re- 
eemble mnch better men. The law of nature ie 
% jargon of words, which means nothing. I 
know not of any such law, nor of any right 
which can be derived from it To do as we 
would he done by, is indeed a Ohristian motive, 
as the boy well expressed himself; and I am 
glad* to find my inslructiops have home such 
good fruits.' 

‘If vanity was a thing fit,* says Square, ‘I 
might indulge some on the same occasion; for 
whence only ho can have learned his notions of 
right or wrong, 1 think is pretty apparent If 
there be no law of nature, there is no right nor 
wrong.* 

‘How!* says the parson, ‘do you then banish 
revelation? Am 1 talking with a deist or an 
atheist?* 

‘Drink about,* says Western. ‘Pox of your 
laws of nature ! I don't know what you mean, 
either of you, by right and wrong. To take 
away my girl's bird was wrong, in my opinion; 
and my neighbour Allworthy may do as he 
pleases ; but to encourage boys in such practices, 
is to breed them up to the gallows.' 

Allworthy answered, that he was sorry for 
what his nephew had done, but could not consent 
to punish him, as ho acted rather from a generous 
than unworthy motive. He said, if the boy had 
stolen the bird, none would have been more ready 
to vote fora severe chastisement than himself; 
but it was plain that was not his design ; and, 
indeed, it was as apparent to him that he could 
have no other view but what he had himself 
avowed. (For as to that malicious purpose 
which Soplua suspected, it never once entered j 
into the head of Mr. Allwoithy.) He at length 
concluded with again blaming the action as in- 
coubidenite, and which, he said, was pardonable 
only in a child. 

Square had delivered his opinion so openly, 
that if he was now silent, be must submit to have 
his judgment censured. Ho said, therefore, with 
some warmth, that Mr. Allworthy had too 
much respect to the dirty consideration of pro- 
perty. That, in passing our judgments on great 
and mighty actions, all private regards should 
be laid aside ; for by adhering to those narrow 
rules, the younger Brutus had been condemned 
of ingratitude, and the elder of parricide. 

‘And if they had been hanged too for those 
crimes,* cried Thwackum, ‘they would have had 
no more than their deserts. A couple of heathen- 
ish villains! Heaven be praised we have no 
Brutuses now-a-days ! I wish, Mr. Square^ you 
would desist from filling the minds of my pupils 
with such anti-Christian stuff; for the conse- 
quence must be, while they are under my care, 
its being well scourged out of them again. 
There is your disciple Tom almost spoiled 
already, 1 overheard him the other day dis- 
puting with Master Blifil that there was no 
merit in faith without works. I know that is 


one of your tenets^ and I suppose he had it from 
you.* 

‘Don’t accuse me of spoiling him,* says Square. 
‘Who taught him to laugh at whatever is virtu- 
ous and decent, and fit and right in the nature 
of things ? He is your own scholar, and I dis- 
claim him. Ko, no, Maste;^ Blifil is my boy. 
Toiing as he is, that lad's notions of moral recti- 
tude I defy you ever to eradicate.* 

Thwac^m put on a contemptuous sneer at 
this, and replied, ‘Ay, ay, 1 will venture him 
with you. He is too well grounded for all your 
philosophical cant to hurt. No, no, I have taken 
care to instil Buoh’prinoiples into him 

‘And I have instilled principles into him too,* 
cries Square. ‘What but the sublime idea of 
virtue could Inspire a human mind with the 
generona thought of giving liberty? And I 
repeat to you again, if it was a fit thing to be 
proud, I might claim the honour of having in- 
fused that idea.' 

‘ And if pride was not forbidden,' said Thwack- 
um, ‘I might boast of having taught him that 
duty which ho himself assigned as liis.motive.* 

I ‘So between you both,' says the squire, ‘the 
; young gentleman hath been taught to rob my 
daughter of her bird. I find I must take care of 
my parti idge-mew. 1 shall have some virtuous 
religious man or other set all my partridges at 
liberty.* Then slapping a gentleman of the law, 
i;vho was present, on the back, he cried out, 
‘What say you to this, Mr. Counsellor? Is not 
this against law?' 

The lawyer with great gravity delivered him- 
self as follows : — 

‘If the case bo put of a partridge, there can be 
no doubt but an action would lie; for though 
this be /cr» naturm^ yet being reclaimed, picn 
perty vests: but being the case of a singing 
bird, though reclaimed, as it is a thing of a base 
nature, it must be considered as nutUus m bonis. 
In this case, therefore, I conceive tho plaintill 
must be nonsuited ; aud I should disadvise the 
bringing of any such action.* 

‘Well,’ says the squire^ ‘if it be nuUus bonus, 
let us drink about, and talk a little of the s1|i.to 
of the nation, or some such discourse that we 
all understand ; for I am sure 1 don't nnder- 
btand a word of this. It may be learning and 
sense for aught I know; but you shall never 
persuade me into it. Pox I you have Neither 
of you mentioned a word of that poor lad who 
deserves to bo commended: to venture break- 
ing bis neck to oblige my girl was a generous, 
spirited action: I have learning enough to see 
that. D— n me, here’s Tom's health! I shall 
love tho hoy for it the longest day I have to 
live.’ 

Thus was the debate interrupted; but it would 
probably have been soon resumed, had not Mr. 
Allworthy presently called for his coach, aud 
carried off the two combatants. 

6uch was the conclusion of this adventuiu 
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of the bird, iad of the dialogue occasioned by 
it; which we could not help recounting to our 
reader, though it happened some yean before 
that stage or period of time at which our history 
is now arrived. '' 

OHAPTEB V. 

Cbnfatfit^ matter accommodated to every taste^ 

^Pabva leves caplunt animos’—* Small things 
affect light minds,* was the sentiment of a great 
master of the pasbion of love. And certain it 
is, that from this day Sophia began to have 
some little kindness for Tom Jones, and no little 
aversion for his companion. 

Many accidents from time to time improved 
both these passions in her breast; which, with- 
out our recounting, the reader may well conclude, 
from what we have before hinted of the different 
tempers of these lads, and how much the one 
suited with her own inclinations more than the 
other. To say the truth, Sophia, when very 
young, discerned that Tom, though an idle, 
thoughtless, rattling rascal, was nobody's enemy 
but his own ; and that Master Blilil, though a 
prudent, discreet, sober young gentleman, was 
at the same time strongly attached to the 
interest only of one single poison; and who 
that single person was, the reader will be able 
to divine without any asbibtance of ours. 

These two characters are not always received 
in the woild with the diffoieut regard which 
seems severally due to either, and which one 
would imagine mankind, from solf-inteiebt, 
should show towards them. But perhaps there 
may be a political reason for it : in finding one 
of a truly benevolent disposition, men may very 
reasonably suppose they have found a treasuro, 
and bo dourous of keeping it, like all other good 
things, to themselves. Bence they may imagine, 
that to trumpet forth the praises of such a 
person would, in the vulgar phrase, be crying 
roast-meat, and calling in partakers of what 
they intend to apply solely to their own use. 
If this reason does not satisfy the reader, I 
know no other means of accounting for tho 
little respect which 1 have commonly seen paid 
to a oliaraoter which really does great honour 
to ^uiuan nature, and is productive of the 
hig^st good to society. But it was otherwise 
with Sophia. She honoured Tom Jones^ and 
Boomed Master Bllfil, almost as soon as she 
knew tho meaning of those two words. 

Sophia had been absent upwards of three 
years with her aunt; during all which time 
she had seldom seen either of these young 
gentlemen. She dined, however, onoe^ together 
with her aunt, at Mr. Allworthy's. This was 
a few days after the adventure of the partridge^ 
before oommemorated. Sophia beard the whole 
etory at table, where she said nothing: nor |n^ 
deed could her aunt get many worde from her 


SB she returned home ; but her maid, when un- 
dressing her, happen!^ to si^, ‘Well, miss, I 
suppose you have seen young Master Blifil to- 
day?’ she answered with much passion, *1 
hate the name of Master Blilil, as I do whatever 
Is base and treacherous: and 1 wonder Mr. 
AUworihy would suffer that old barbarous 
schoolmaster to punish a poor boy ao cruelly 
for what was only the effect of his good-nature.’ 
She then recounted the story to her maid, and 
concluded with saying, * Don't you think he is a 
boy of a noble spirit ? ’ 

This young lady was now returned to her 
father, who gave her the command of Jils houBe, 
and placed her at the upper end of his iable, where 
Tom (who^ for Lis great love of hunting, was be- 
come a jgreat favourite of the squire) often dined. 
Young men of open, generous dibpositions are 
naturally inclined to gallantry, which, if they 
have good understandings, as was in reality Tom’s 
oase^ exerts itself in an obliging, complaisant be- 
haviour to all women in general. This greatly 
disiingulriied Tom from the boisterous brutality 
of mere country squires on the one hand, and 
from the solemn and somewhat sullen deport* 
ment of Master Blifil on the other; and ha 
began now, at twenty, to have the name of 
a pretty fellow among all the women in the 
neighbouihood. 

Tom behaved to Sophia with no particularity, 
unless perhaps by showing her a higher respect 
than he paid to any otW. This distinction 
her beauty, fortune, sense, and amiable carriage 
seemed to demand; but as to a design upon 
her person he had none; for which we shall 
at present suffer the reader bO condemn him of 
plupidiiy ; but perhaps we shall bo able indiffer- 
ently well to account for it hereafter. ^ 

Sophia, with tho highest degree of Innooenoe 
and modesty, had a remarkable sprightliuess in 
her temper. This was so greatly increased 
whenever she was in company with Tom, that had 
he not been very young and thoughtless, he must 
have observed it Or had not Mr. Western’s 
thoughts been generally either in the field, the 
stable, or the dog-kennel, it might have perhaps 
created some jealousy in him: but so far was 
the good gentleman from entertaining any such 
suspicious, that he gave Tom every opportunity 
with his daughtor which any lover could have 
wished ; and this Tom innocently improved to 
better advantage, by following only the dictates 
of his natural gallantry and good-nature, than 
he might perhaps have done had he had the 
deepest designs on the young lady. 

But indeed it can occasion little wonder that 
this matter escaped the ohaervation of othere, 
since poor Sophia herself never remarked It; 
and her heart wag irretrievably lost before she 
suspected it was in danger. 

Matters were in this situation, when Tm 
one afternoon, finding Sophia alone, began, altar 
a short apology, with a very serious taoe to 
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•eqiukint her that he bad q. favour to ask of her 
which he hoped her g^oodne'is would comply with. 

Thougfh neither tlie young man’s behaviour, 
nor indeed his manner of opening this business, 
wore such as could give her any just cause of 
suspecting he intended to make love to her, yet 
wljtther Nature whispered something into her 
ear, or from what cause it arose, I Avill not deter- 
mine ; certain it is, some idea of that kind must 
have intruded itself, for her colour forsook her 
cheeks, her limbs trembled, and her tongue 
would have faltered, had Tom stopped for an 
answer; but he soon relieved her from her 
perplexity by proceeding to inform her of his 
request; which was to solicit her iutorest on 
behalf of the gamekeeper, whose own ruin, and 
that of a large family, must be, he ^id, the 
consequence of Mr. Western’s pursuing his 
action against him. 

Sophia presently recovered her confusion, and 
with a smile full of sweetness, said, *Is this 
the mighty favour you asked with so much 
gravity ? 1 will do it with all my heart. I 

really pity the pour fellow, and uo longer ago 
than yesterday sent a small matter to his wife.’ 
This small matter was one of her gowns, some 
linen, and ten shillings in money, of which 
Tom had hoard ; and it had, in reality, put this 
solicitation into his head. 

Our youth now, emboldened with his success, 
resolved to push the ipqtier fuither, and ven- 
tured even to beg her recoiumondation of him 
to her father’s service ; piotesting that ho 
thought him one of the bonestest fellows in the 
country, and extremely well qualified for the 
place of a gamekeeper, which luckily then 
happened to be vacant t 

Sophia^ answered, * Well, I will undertake this 
too ; but I cannot promise you as much success 
as in the foimor part, which I assure >ou 1 will 
not quit my father without obtaining. How- 
ever,*! will do wbat I can for tbe poor follow; 
for I sincerely look upon him and his family as 
objeots of great compassion. And now, Mr. 
Jones, I must ask you a favour.* 

^A favour, madam!’ cries Tom; 'if you 
knew the pleasure you have given mo in the 
hopes of receiving a command from yon, you 
would think by mentioning it you did confer 
the greatest favour on me; for by this dear 
hand I would sacrifice my life to oblige you.' 

He then snatched her hand, and eagerly kissed 
it, which was the first time his lips had ever 
touched her. Tho blood, which before had 
forsaken her cheeks, now made her snfRoient 
amends, by rushing ell over her feoe and neck 
with sneh violence, that they became all of a 
scarlet oedonr. Bhe now first felt a sensation 
to which she had been before a stranger, and 
which, when she had loisure to reflect on it, 
began to acquaint her with some eecrets, which 
the reader, if he does not already guess them, 
will know in due time. 


Sopliia, as soon as she could speak (which 
was not instantly), informed him that the 
favour she had to desire of him was, not to 
lead her father through so many dangers in 
hunting; for that, from what she had heard, 
she was terribly frightened every time they 
went out together, and expected some day or 
other to see her father brought home with 
broken limbs. She therefore begged him, for 
her sake, to be more cautious ; and as he well 
knew Mr. Western would follow him, not to 
ride so madly, nor to take those dangerous 
leaps for the future. 

Tom promised faithfully to obey her com- 
mancL,; and after thanking her for her kind 
compliance with his request, took his leave, and 
depaitcd highly charmed with his success. 

P'Xir Sophia was charmed too, but in a very 
different way. Her sensations, however, the 
reader’s heart (if ho or she have any) will bettor 
lepiesont than I can, if I had as many mouths 
as ever poet wished for, to eat, 1 suppose, those 
many dainties with winch he was so plentifully 
provided. 

It was Mr. Western’s custom every afternoon, 
as soon as ho was drunk, to hear his daughter 
play on the harpsicbo’'d ; for ho was a great 
lover of music, and poihaps, hod he lived in 
town, might have passed for a connoisseur ; for 
ho always excepted against the finest composi- 
tions of Mr. Handel. Bo never relished any 
music but what was light and airy ; and indeed 
his most favourite tunes were, ' Old Sir Simon 
the King,’ 'St George he was for England,* 
* Bobbing Joan,’ and some others. 

His daughtiT, though she was a perfect mistress 
of music, and would never willingly have played 
any but Handel’s, was so devoted to her fathei’s 
pleasure, that she learned all those tunes to oblige 
him. However, she would now and then en- 
deavour to lead him into her own taste; and 
when he required the repetition ol his ballads, 
would answer with a 'Nay, dear sir;’ and 
would often beg him to suffer her to play some- 
thing else. 

This evening, however, when the gentleman 
was retired from his bottle, she played all his 
favourites three times over, without any soUolta- 
tion. This so pleased the good squire, that he 
started from his couch, gave his daughter a kiss^ 
and swore her hand was greatly improved She 
took this opportunity to execute her promise to 
Tom ; in which she succeeded so well, that the 
squire declared, if she would give him t’other 
bout of ' Old Sir Simon,' he would give the game- 
keeper his deputation the ’next morning. 'Sir 
Simon’ was played again and again, till the 
charms of the music soothed Mr. Western to 
sleep. In the morning Sophia did not fail to 
remind him of his engagement; and his attorney 
was immediately sent for, and ordered to stop 
any further proceedings ^ the ootion, and to 
make out the deputation. 
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Tom's snoeess in this affair soon began to ring i 
OTer the countiy, and Tarlous were the censures 
passed upon it, some greatly applauding it as 
an act of good-nature; others sneering, and 
saying, * No wonder that one idle fellow should 
love another.’ Young Bliill was greatly enraged 
at it. He had long hated Block George in the 
same proportion as Jones delighted in him ; not 
from any offence which he had ever received, 
but from Lis great love to religion and virtue ; — 
for Black George had the reputation of a loose 
kind of a fellow. BUfll therefore represented 
this as flying in Mr. Allworthy’s face; and 
declared, with great concern, that it was im- 
possible to find any other motive for doing good 
to such a wretch. 

Thwackum and Square likewise sang to ihe 
same tune. They were now (especially the 
latter) become greatly jealous of young Jones 
with the widow; for he now appnjached the 
age of twenty, was really a fine young iollow, 
and that lady, by her encouragements to him, 
seemed daily more and more to think him so. 

Allworthy was not, however, moved with 
their malice. He declared him&cU very well 
satisfied with what Jones had done. Ho said 
the perseverance and integrity of his friend- 
ship was highly commendable, and ho wished 
he could see more frequent instances of that 
virtue. 

But Fortune, who seldom greatly relishes 
such sparks as my friend Tom, peibaps because 
they do not pay more ardent addresses to her, 
gave now a very different turn to all his actions, 
and showed them to Mr. Allworthy in a light 
far less agreeable than that gentleman’s good- 
ness had hitherto seen them in. 


OHAPTEB VI. 

apology ybr ike inBen$ihility of Mr, Jones to 
aU the channs of the lovely Sophia; in which 
possibly we may^ in a considerable degree^ 
lower his character in the estimation of those 
men of t6it and gallantry who approve the 
heroes in most of our modem comedies. 

There are two sorts of people, who, I am afraid, 
have already conceived some contempt for my 
hero, on account of his behaviour to Sophia. 
The former of these will blame his prudence in 
neglcfling an opportunity to possess himself of 
Mr. Webtem’s fortune; and (ho latter will no 
less despise him fur his backwardness 'to so fine 
a girl, who seemed ready to fly into his arms, if 
he would open them to receive her. 

Now, though I shall not, perhaps, be able abso- 
lutely to acquit him of either of these chai’ges 
(for want of prudence admits of no excuse ; and 
what 1 shall produce against the latter charge 
wUl, 1 apprehend, be scarce satisfactory) ; yet, 
as evidence may sometimes be offered in mitiga- 
tion, 1 shall set forth the plain matter of fact, 


and leave the whole to the reader’s determine 
tion. 

Mr. Jones had somewhat abput him, which, 
though I think writers are not thoroughly/tgreod 
in its name, doth certainly inhabit some human 
breasts; whose use is not so properly to die* 
tinguish right from wrong, as to prompt and 
incite them to the former, and to restrain and 
withhold them from the latter. 

This somewhat may be indeed resembled to 
the famous trunkmaker in the playhouse ; for, 
whenever the person who is possessed of it doth 
what is right, no ravished or friendly si>6oiator 
is so eager or so loud in his applause : on the 
contrary, when ho doth wrong, no es^ is eo 
apt to bias and explode him. 

To give a higher idea of the principle I moan, 
as well as one more familiar to the present age, 
it may be oousiderod as sitting on its throne in 
the mind, like tho Lord High Chancellor of this 
kingdom in hib court ; where it presides, governs, 
directs, judges, acquits, and condemus according 
to merit and jubtice^ with a knowledge which 
nothing escapes, a penetration which nothing 
can deceive, and an integrity which nothing can 
corrupt. 

This active principle may perhaps be said to 
constitute tho most essentisd barrier between us 
and our neighbours the brutes ; for if there bo 
some in the human shape who are not under 
any such dominion, 1 choose rather to consider 
them as deserters from us to oiir neighbours; 
among whom they will have the fate of deserters^ 
and not be placed in the fiibt rank. 

Our hero, whether he derived it from 
Thwackum or Square I will not determine, 
w«s very strongly uuder the guidance of this 
pniiruple; for though he did not always act 
rigutly, yot he never did otherwise without feel- 
ing and suffering for it. It was this which 
taught hitn, that to repay tho civilities and little' 
friendships of hospitality by robbiug the house 
where you have received them, is to be the 
basest and meanest of thieves. He did not 
think the 'baseness of this offence lessened by 
the height of the injury committed; on the con- 
trary, if to steal another’s plate deserved death 
and infamy, it seemed to him difficult to assign 
a punishment adequate to the robbing a man of 
bis whole fortune, and of his child into the 
bargain. 

This principle, therefore, prevented him from 
any thought of making his fortune by such 
means (for this, as 1 have said, is an active 
principle, and doth not content itself with know- 
ledge or belief only). Hhd he been greatly 
enamoured of Sophia, he possibly might have 
thought otherwise; but give me leave to say, 
there is great difference between running away 
with a man’s daughter fi*om the motive of love^ 
and doing the same thing from the motive of 
theft 

Now, though this young gentleman was ndl 
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ingatisible of the charms of Sophia; though ha 
greatly liked her beauty, and esteemed all her 
other qualifications, she had made, howeveri no 
deep lQ)prossion on his heart; for which, as it 
I renders him liable to the charge of stupidity, or 
at least of want of taste, we shall now proceed 
to account. 

The truth then ia, his heart was in the posses^ 
sion of another woman. Here I question not 
but the reader will be su^riscd at our long 
taciturnity as to this matter, and quite at a loss 
to divine who this woman was, since we have 
not hitherto dropped a hint of any ono likely to 
be a rival to Sophia ; for as to Mrs. Blifll, though 
we have been obliged to mention some suspicions 
of her affection for Tom, we have not hitherto 
given the least latitude for imagining that he 
Imd any for her ; and, indeed, 1 am sorry to say 
it, but the youth of both sexes aro too apt to bo 
defieiont in their gratitude for that regard with 
winch persons more advanced in years are somo^ 
times so kind as to honour them. 

That the reader may bo no longer in suspense, 
he will bo pleased to remember that wo have 
often mentioned the family of Goorge Seagrim 
(commonly called Black George, the g imekoeper), 
which consisted at present of a wife and five 
children. 

The second of theso children was a daughter, 
whose name was Molly, and who was esteemed 
one of the handsomest gixls in the whole country. 

Congreve well says there is in true beauty 
something wliich vulgar souls cannot admire ; so 
can no dii*t or rags hide this somotlimg fiom those 
8uul<i which are not of the vulgar stamp. 

The beauty of this girl made, however, no 
impri'bsion on Tom till she grew towards the 
age of sixteen, when Tom, who was near three 
years older, began first to cast the eyes of affec- 
tion upon her. And this affection he had fixed 
on the girl long before he could bring himself to 
attoinpt the possession of her person ; for though 
liis constitution urged him gicatly to this, his 
principles no less forcibly restrained him. To 
debauch a young woman, however low her con- 
dition was, appeared to him a very heinous 
crime; and the goodwill he bore the father, 
with the compassion he had for his family, very 
strongly corroborated all such sober reflections; 
BO that he once resolved to get the better of his 
inclinations, and he actually abstained three 
whole months without ever going to Seagrim's 
bouse, or seeing his daughter. 

How, though Molly was, as we have said, 
generally thought a very fine girl, and in reality 
she was so, yet her bdauty was not of the most 
amiable kind. It had indeed veiy little of femi- 
nine in it| and would have become a man at 
least as well as a woman ; for, to say the troth, 
youth and florid health had a very cozuddeiable 
share in the oomposiiion. 

Nor wu her miod more effeminate than her 
, penon. As this was tall and rohnsti so was 


that bold and forward. So little had she of 
modesty, that Jones had more regard for her 
virtue than she herself. And as most probably 
she liked Tom as well as he liked her, so when 
she perceived his backwardness, she herself grew 
proportionably forward; and when she saw he 
had entirely deserted the house, she found means 
of throwing herself in his way, and behaved in 
such a manner that the youth must have had 
very much or very little of the boro if her en- 
deavours had proved unsuccessful. In a word, 
she soon triumphed over all the virtuous resolu- 
tions of Jones; for though ^She behaved at last 
with all decent reluctance, yet 1 rather choose to 
attribute the triumph to her, sinoe^ in fact, it was 
her design which succeeded. 

In the conduct of this matter, I say, Molly so 
well played her part, that Jones attributed the 
conquest entirely to himself, and considered the 
young woman as one who had yielded to the 
violent attacks of his passion. He likewise im- 
puted her yielding to the ungovernable force of 
her love towards him ; and this the reader will 
allow to hnvo boon a very natural and probable 
supposition, os wo have more than once men- 
tioned the uncommon comeliness of his person ; 
and, indeed, he was one of the handsomest 
young follows in the world. 

As theie are some minds whose affections, like 
Master BliHrs, aro solely placed on one single 
person, whose interest and indulgence alone they 
consider on every occasion, r(>garding the good 
and ill of all others as merely indifferent, any 
further than as they contribute to the pleasure 
or advantage of that person ; so theie Is a dif- 
ferent temper of mind, which borrows a degree 
of viitue even fiom solf-lovo. Such can never 
receive any kind of satisfaction from another, 
without loving the creatuie to whom that satis- 
faction is owing, and without making its well- 
being in some sort necessary to thoir (^wn ease. 

Of this latter species was our hem He con- 
sidered this poor girl as one whose h ippiness or 
misery he had caused to bo dependent on him- 
self. Her beauty was still the object of desire, 
though greater beauty, or a fresLor object, might 
have beed more so; but the little abatement 
which fruition had occasioned to this was highly 
overbalanced by the considerations of the affec- 
tion which she visibly bore him, and of the situa- 
tion into which he had brought her* The farmer 
of these created gratitude, the latter compassion ; 
and both, together yrith his desire for her person, 
raised in him a passion which might, withoui 
any great violence to the word, be called love; 
though, peibaps, it was at first not very judi- 
ciously placed. 

Thi^ then, was the true reason of that fosen- 
sibility which he had shown to the charms of 
Sophia, and that behaviour iu her which might 
have bm reasonably enough inteipreted as an 
eneonngexngnt to his addresses ; for as he could 
not think of abandoning his Molly, poor and 
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destitute m she was, aoffio more eould he enter- 
tain a notion of betraying such a creature as 
Bophia. And enrely, had he gi^en the least 
encouragement to any passion for that young 
lady, he must have been absolutely guilty of one 
or other of those crimes ; either of which would, 
in my opinion, have very justly subjected him 
to that fatCAwbich, at his first introduction into 
this history, I mentioned to have been generally 
predicted as his certain destiny. 

CHAPTER VIL 

Bmo ih€ shortest chapter in this hook 

Her mother first perceived the alteration in the 
shape of Molly; and in order to hide it from 
her neighbours, she foolishly clothed her in that 
sack which Sophia had sent her; though in- 
deed that young lady had little apprehension 
that the poor woman would have been weak 
enough to let any of her daughters wear it in 
that form. 

Molly was charmed with the first opportunity 
she ever had of showing ht^r beauty to advantage ; 
for though bhe could very well bear to contem- 
plate herself in the glass, even when diessed in 
rags, and though she had in that dress oon- 
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was obliged to exert his authority to present 
any dooenoy among them. 

CHAPTER VUL 

A battle sung bg the Xfuse in the Somerioim Hglet 
• and which none but the elasskal reader eon 
taste, 

Mb. Wbbtbbb had an estate in this parish ; and 
as his house stood at little greater distance from 
this church than from his own, he very often 
came to divine service hero; and both he and 
the charming Sophia happonod to be present 
at this time. 

Sophia was much pleased with the beauty of 
the girl, whom she pitied for her simplicity in 
having dressed herself in that manner, as she 
saw the envy which it had occasioned among 
her equals. She no sooner came home than she 
sent for the gamekeeper, and ordered him to 
bring liis daughter to her, saying she would 
provide for her in the family, and might possibly 
place the girl about her owu person, when her 
own maid, who was now going away, had left 
her. 

Poor Soagrim was thunderstruck at this ; for 
he was no stranger to the fault in the shape of 


quered the heart of Jones, and perhaps of some 
others, yet she thought the addition of finery 
would much improve her charms, and extend 
her conquests. 

Molly, therefore, having dressed herself out 
in this sack, with a new lacod cap, and some 
other ornaments which Tom had given her, 
repairs to church with her fan in her hand the 
very next Sunday. The great are deceived if 
they imagine Uioy have appropriated ambition 
and vanity to thomwlvos. These noble qualities 
flouiibb as notably in a country church and 
churchyard as in the drawing-room or in the 
closet Schemes have indeed been laid in the 
vobtry which would hardly dibgrace the conclave. 
Here is a ministry, and here is an opposition. 
Here are plots and circumventions, parties and 
factions, equal to those which are to be found in 
courts. 

Nor are the women here less practised in the 
highest feminine arts than their fair superiors 
in quality and fortune. Here are prudes and 
coquettes. Here are dressing and ogling, false- 
hood,^ envy, malice, scandal; in short, every- 
thing that is common to the most splendid 
assembly or politest circle. Let tliose of high 
life, therefore, no louger despise the ignorance 
of their inferiors; nor the vulgar any longer 
rail at the vices of their betters. 

Molly had seated herself some time before she 
was known by her neighbours; and then a 
whisper ran through the whole congregation, 

« Who is she?' Bat when she was discovered, 
such sneering, giggling, tittering, and laughing 
ensued among the women, that Mr. ARwortby 


his daughter. He answered, in a stammering 
voice, that he was afraid Molly would bo too 
awkward to wait on her ladyships as she had 
never been at service. *No matter for that^’ 
says 6ox)hia; *Bhe will soon improve. 1 am 
pleased with the girl, and am resolved to try her.’ 

Black George now repaired to bis wife, on 
whoso prudent counsel be depended to extricate 
him out of this dilemma; but when he came 
tliitUcr bo found his house in some confusion, 
bo great envy had this sack occabioned, that 
when Mr. Allwortliy and the other gentry were 
gone from church, the rage, which had hitherto 
been couflned, buxbt into an uproar ; aud having 
vented itself at first in opprobrious words, laughs, 
hisses, afid gestures, betook itself at last to cer- 
tain missile weapons ; which, though from their 
plaetic nature they threatened neither the loss of 
life nor limb, were, however, sufllciently dreadful 
to a well-dressed lady. Molly had too much 
spirit to bear this treatment tamely. Having 
therefore— But bold, as we are diffident of our 
own abilities, lot jus hero invite a superior power 
to our assistance. 

Ye Muses, then, whoever ye are, who love to 
sing battles, and principally thou who whilom 
didst recount the slaughter in those fields where 
Hudibras and Trulla fongpt, if thou wert not 
starred with thy friend Butler, assist me on this 
great occasion. All things ate not in the power 
of all. 

As a vast herd of cows in a rich farmer’s yarfit 
if, while they are milked, they hear their calves 
I at a distauoe lamenting tim robbery which ii 
then QommiUingi xoar and heUow; ao roared 
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forth the Somenetdiixe mob an halloo, made up 
of almost as many squalls, screams, and other 
diifemit sounds as there were persona, or indeed 
pasaions, among them: some were inspired by 
rage, others alarmed by fear, and others had 
nothing in their heads but the love of fun; but 
chiefly Envy, the sister of Satan, and his constanl^ 
companion, rushed among the crowd, and blew 
up the fury of the women, who no sooner came 
up to Molly than they polled her with dirt and 
rutibisb. 

Molly, having endeavoured in vain to make a I 
handbomo retreat, faced about, and, laying hold 
of ragged Bess, who advanced in the fiont of the 
enemy, sho at one blow foiled her to the ground. 
The whole army of the enemy (though near a 
hundred in number), seeing the fate of their 
general, gave back many paces, and retired 
behind a new-dug giavo; for the churclijard 
was the fleld of battle, where there was to bo a 
funeral that \oiy evening. Molly pursued her 
victory, and catching up a bkull which lay on 
the bide of the grave, di<;rhargcd it with such 
fury, that having Lit a tailor on the Load, the 
two bkulls sent equally foith a hollow sound at 
their meeting, and the tailor took prebontly 
measure of liis length on the giound, where the 
skulls lay side by side, and it was doubtful 
which was the more valuable of the two. Molly 
then taking a thigh-bone in her hand, fell in 
among the flying ranks, and dealing her blows ; 
with great liberality on either side, overthrew j 
the carcase of ninny a mighty hero and hoiuino. | 

Kecount, 0 Muse, the namcb of those who fell ! 
on this fatal day. Firbt, Jemmy Twocdlo felt 
on his hinder head the direful bone. Him the 
pleasant banks of sweetly-winding Stour had 
nouribhod, whore he first learned the vocal art, 
with which, wandering up and down at wakes 
and fairs, he cheered the rural nymphs and 
Bwains, when upon the green they iuterweaved 
the sprightly dance; while ho himself stood 
fiddling and jumping to his own music. How 
httle- now avails his fiddle ! Ho thumps the ver- 
dant floof with his caicase. Next, old Echipolo 
the Bow-gclder received a blow in bis forehead 
from our Amazonian heioine, and immediately 
fell to the ground. Ho was a swinging fat 
fellow, and fell with atmobt as much noise as a 
house. His tohacco-hox dioppod at the same 
time from his pocket, which Molly took up as 
lawful spoils. Then Kato of the Mill tumbled 
unfortunately ovoi a tombstone, which, catching 
hold of her ungartered stocking, inverted the 
order of nature, and gave her heels the superiority 
to her head. Betty Fipinn, with young Boger 
her lover, fell- both to the ground, whore, O per- 
verse fate! she salutes the earth, and he the sky. 
Tom Freckle, the smith’s son, was the next 
victim to h(j: rage. Ho was an ingenious work- 
man, and made excellent pattens; nay, the very 
patten with which he was knocked down was 
his own workmanship. Had he been at that 


time singing psalms in thtchurch, he would have 
avoided a broken head. Miss Crow, the daughter 
of a farmer; John Giddisb, himself a farmer; 
Nan Slonch, Esther Godfing, Will Spray, Tom 
Bonnet; the three Misses Potter, whose father 
keeps the sign of the Bed Lion ; Betty Chamber- 
maid, Jack Ostler, and many others of inferior 
note, lay rolling among the graves. 

Not that the strenuons arm of Molly reached 
all tlieso ; for many of them in thou flight over- 
threw each other. 

But now Fortune, fearing she had acted ont of 
character, and had inclined too long to the same 
bide, especially as it was the right bide, hastily 
tiimod about; for now Goody Brown, whom 
Zokiel Brown caresses in his arms ; nor he alono, 
but half the parish besides, so famous was sho 
in the fields of Venus, nor indeed loss in those 
of Mars. The trophies of both these her husband 
always bore about on bis head and faco; for if 
over human head did by its horns dibplay the 
amoious glories of a wife, Zekiel’s did; nor did 
his well-bcratchcd faco loss denote her talents 
(or rather talons) of a different kind. 

No longer bore this Amazon the bhameful flight 
of her party. She stopped bhoit, and, calling 
aloud to all who fled, eqioko as follows: ‘Yo 
Somersetshiro men, or tather }o Somci&ctbhiro 
women, are ye nut ashamed thus to fly from a 
single woman ? But if no other will oppose her, 
I myself and Joan Top here will have the honour 
of the victory.* Having thus said, she flew at 
Molly Soagrim, and easily wrenched the thigh- 
bone from her hand, at the same time clawing 
off her cap from her head. Then laying hold of 
the hair of Molly with her left hand, sho attacked 
her BO furiously in the face with the rights that 
the blood soon began to trioklo from her nose. 
Molly was not idle all this while. She soon 
leiuovcd the clout fiom the head of Goody 
Brown, and then fastening on her hair with 
0110 hand, with the other she caufod another 
bloody stream to issue forth from the nostrils of 
the enemy. 

When each of the combatants had borne off 
sufficient spoils of hair from the head of her anta- 
gonist, the next rage was against the garments. 
In this attack they exerted so much violence, 
that in a very few minutes they were both naked 
to the middle. 

It is lucky for the women that the seat of fisti- 
cuff war is not the same with them as among 
men ; but though they may soem a little to 
deviate from their sex, when they go forth to 
battle, yet 1 have observed they never so far 
forgot as to assail the bosoms of each other, 
where a few blows would be fatal to most of 
them. This, I know, some doiive from their 
being of a more bloody inclination than the 
males. On which account they apply to the 
nose, as to the port whence blood may most 
easily be drawn ; hut this seems a far-fetched as 
well as ill-natured supposition. 
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Qoody Brown liad adimntage of Molly 
In this particular t for the formar bad indeed no 
breasts, her bosom (if it may be so called)^ as 
well in colour as in many other properties, ex- 
actly resembling an ancienf piece of parchment, 
upon which any one might have drummed a 
considerable while without doing her any great 
damage. 

Molly, beside her present unhappy condition, 
was differently formed in those parts, and might 
perhaps have tempted the envy of Blown to 
give her a fatal blow, had not the lucky anival 
of Tom Jones at this instant put an immediate 
end to the bloody scene. 

This accident was luckily owing to Mr. 
Squore; for he, Master Bliftl, and Jones, had 
mounted their liorses after church to take the 
air, and had ridden about a quarter of a mile, 
when Square, changing his mind (not idly, but 
for a reason which we blmll unfold as soon as 
we have leisure), desired the young geiitletnon 
to rido with him another way than they had at 
flist proposed. This motion being complied 
with, brought them of neoosbity back again to 
tho churchyard. 

Master Blifll, who rode first, seeing such a 
mob assembled, and two women in the posture 
in which we left the combatants, stopped his 
horse to inquire what was the matter. A 
country fellow, scratching his head, answered 
him : * I don't know, lueaster, un't I ; an't please 
your honour, here hath been a vight, I think, 
between Goody Brown and Moll SoagrinL'— 
‘Who, who?* cries Tom; but without waiting 
for an answer, having discovered tho features of 
his Molly through all the discomposure in which 
they now were, ho hastily alighted, turned his 
horse loose, and, leaping over the wall, ran to 
her. Bhe now, first bursting into tears, told 
him how barbarously she had been treated. 
Upon whiob^ forgetting the sex of Goody Brown, 
or perhaps not knowing it in his rage, — for in 
reality she had no feminine appearance but a 
petticoat, which he might not observe, — he gave 
her a lash or two with his horsewhip; and then 
flying at the mob, who were all accused by Moll, 
he dealt his blows so profusely on all sides, that 
unless I would again invoke the Muse (which 
the good-natured reader may think a little too 
hard upon her, as she hath so lately been vio- 
lontly^weatod), it would be impossible for me to 
recount the horsewhipping of that day. 

Having scoured the whole coast of the enemy 
as well as any of Homer's heroes ever did, or as 
Don Quixote or any knight-errant in the world 
could have done, he returned to Molly, whom he 
found in a condition which must give both me 
and my reader pain, was it to be described here. 
Tom raved like a madman, heat his breast, tore 
his hair, stamped on the ground, and vowed the 
utmost vengeance on all who had been oonesmed. 
He then pulled off his coat, and buttoned it round 
her, put his hat upon her head, wiped the blood 


from her face as well as he could with his baud- 
kerchief, and called out to the aenrant to ride aa 
fast as possible for a side-saddle, or a pillloa, 
that he might cany her sa^e home. 

Master Blifll objected to the sending away the 
servant, as they had only one with themi bnt 
as Square seconded the order of Jones, he was 
obliged to comply. 

The servant returned in a Tory abort time 
with tho pillion, and Molly, having collected 
her rags as well as she could, was placed behind 
him. In which maunor she was carried home, 
Square, Blifll, and Jones attending. 

Here Jones having received his coat, giren 
her a sly kiss, and whispered her that he would 
return in the evening, quitted his MoUy, and 
rode on after his companions* 


OHAPTEB IZ. 

Contefntiip staffer itery pBaaobh eohur. 

Molly had no sooner apparelled herself in her 
accustomed rags, than her sisters began to fall 
violently upon her, particularly her eldest sister, 
who told her sho was well onough served. ‘ How 
had she the assurance to wear a gown which 
young Madam Western had given to mother! 
If one of US was to wear it, I think,* says she, ‘ I 
myself have the best right; but 1 warrant you 
think it belongs to your beauty. I suppose you 
think yourself more handsomer than any of us.’ 
—‘Hand her down the bit of glass from over 
the cupboard.' cries another; ‘I'd wash the* 
blood from my face before 1 talked of my beauty.* 
—‘You'd better have minded what the parson 
says.* cries the eldest, ‘and not a hearkened after 
men voke.* — ‘Indeed, child, and so she had,' 
says tho mother, sobbing; ‘she hath brought 
a disgrace upon us all. She's the vurst of the 
family that ever was a whore.’— ‘ You need not 
upbraid me with that, mother,' cries Molly; * you 
yourself was brought to bed of sister there, 
within a week after you was man led.* — ‘Yes, 
hussy,* answered the enraged mother, ‘so I was, 
and what was the mighty matter of that? I 
was made an honest woman then; and if you 
was to bo made an honest woman, I should not 
be angry; but you must have to doing with a 
gentleman, you nasty slut; you will have a 
bastard, bussy, yod will ; and that 1 defy any one 
to say of me.* 

In this situation Black George found his 
family, when he came home for the purpose 
before mentioned. As his wife and three 
daughters were all of them talking together, and 
most of them crying, it was some time before 
he could get an opportunity of being hoard; but 
as soon as such an interval occurred, he ao- 
quointed the company with what Sophia had 
said to him. 

Goody Seagrim then began to revile her 
daughter afresh. *Here^' says she, ‘yon have 
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brou^t ns into a flne quaudAry indeed. What 
wtU madam say to that big belly ? Oh that ever 
I slumld live to see this day I* 

Molly answered with great spirit, 'And what 
is this mighty place which yon have got for me, 
father?’ (for he had not well understood the 
phrase used by Sophia of being about her person}* 
*1 suppose it is to be under the cook; but 1 1 
shan’t wash dishes for anybody. My gentleman I 
will provide better for me. See what he hath 
given me this afternoon. He hath promised I 
shall never want money; and you shan’t want 
money neither, mother, if you will hold your 
tongue^ and know when you arc well.' And so 
saying, she pulled out several guineas, and gave 
her mother one of them. 

The good woman no sooner felt the gold 
within her palm than her temper began (such is 
the efficacy of that panacea) to be niollided. 

* Why, husband,’ says she, ‘ would any but such 
a blockhead as you not have inquired what placo 
this was before he had accepted it ? Perhaps, 
as Molly says, it may be in the kitchen ; and 
truly 1 don’t core my daughter should be a 
scullion wench ; for, poor as 1 am, 1 am a gentle- 
woman. And thof 1 was obliged, as my father, 
who was a clergyman, died worse than nothiog, 
and so could not give me a shilling of potion, to 
undervalue myself by marrying a poor man, 
yet 1 would have you to know 1 have a epiiit 
above all them things. Marry come upl it 
would bettor become Madam Western to look at 
home, and remember who her own grandfather 
was. Some of my family, lor aught I know, 
might ride in their coaches, when the grand- 
fathers of some Yoke walked a-voot. 1 warrant 
she fancies she did a mighty matter when she 
sent us that old gownd; some of my family 
would not have picked up such rags in the 
street; but poor people are always trampled 
upon. The palish need not have been in such 
a fluster with Molly. Y ou might have told them, 
child, your grandmother wore bettor things new 
out of the shop.’ 

'Welli but consider,’ cried George, *wbat 
answer shall 1 make to madam?’ — don't 
know what answer,’ says she ; * you are always 
bringing your family into one quandary or other. 
Do you remember when you shut the partridge, 
the occasion of all our misfortunes ? Did not 1 
advise you never to go into Squire Western’s 
manor ? Did not I tell you many a good year 
ago what would come of it? But you would 
have your own headstrong ways; yes, you 
would, you villain.’ ^ 

Bbu^ Georgo was, in the main, a peaceable 
kind of fellow, and nothing choleric nor rash ; 
yet did he bear about him something of what 
the sndenta called the irascible, and which his 
wife, if ihe had been endowed with much 
wisdom, would have feared. He had long ex- 
perience that, when the storm grew very high, 
arguments ware but wind, which served rather 


to Increase than to abatd it. He was therefore 
seldom unprovided with a small switch, a remedy 
of wonderful force, as he had often essayed, and 
which the word villain served as a hint for his 
applying. * 

No sooner, therefore, had this symptom ap- 
peared, than he had immediate recourse to the 
said remedy, which, though, as it is usual in all 
very efficacious me^cines, it at first seemed to 
heighten and infiame the disease, soon produced 
a total calm, and restored the patient to perfect 
ease and tranquillity. 

This is, however, a kind of horse-medicine, 
which requires a very robust constitution to 
digest, and is therefore proper only for the 
vulgar, unless in one single instances viz, where 
superiority of birth breaks out; in which case 
we should not think it very improx>erly applied 
by any husband whatever, if the application was 
not in itself so basei, that, like certain applica- 
Uons of the physical kind which need not be 
mentioned, it so much degrades and contami- 
nates the hand employed in it, that no gentle- 
man should endure the thought of anything so 
low and detestable. 

The whole family were soon reduced to a 
state of perfect quiet; for the virtue of this 
medicine, like that of electricity, is often com- 
municated through one person to many others 
who aro not touched by the instrument. To 
say the truth, as they both operate by friction, 
it may be doubted whether there is not some- 
thing analogous between them, of which Mr. 
Fi-eke would do well to inquire before he pub- 
lishes the next edition of his book. 

A council was now called, in which, after 
many debates, Molly still persisting that she 
would not go to Bcivico, it was at length re- 
solved that Goody Seagiim herself should wait 
on Miss Western, and endeavour to procure the 
place for her oldest daughter, who de(.ldi*od great 
readiness to accept It ; but Fortune, who* seems 
to have been an enemy of this little family, 
afterwards put a stop to her promotion. 


CHAPTEB X. 

A it07Tf told hy M%\ Supple the cun'oJte. The pene* 
tration of Squire Western, Eis great love for 
his daughter j and the return to it made by her. 

t 

Tub next morning Tom Jones hunted with Mr. 
Western, and was at his return invited hy that 
gentleman to dinner. 

The lovely Sophia shone forth that day wl^h 
more gaiety and sprightliness than usual. Her 
battery was certainly levelled at our hero, 
though 1 believe she herself scarce yet knew 
her own intention; but if she had any design oi 
ebanuing him, she now succeeded. 

Mr. Supple, the curate of Mr. Allwortby’s 
parish, made one of the company. He was a 
good-natured, worthy man, but chiefly remark- 
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Able for his great taoitnriiity at table, thoogb 
his mouth was oever shut at it. In short, he 
had one of the best appetites in the world. 
However, the cloth was no sooner taken away 
than he always made suffioient amends for his 
silence; for be was a very hearty fellow, and 
his conTersation was often entertaining, never 
offensive. 

At his ffrst arrival, whloh was Immediately 
before the entrance of the roast-beef, he had 
given an intimation that he had brought some 
news with him, and was beginning to tell that 
he came that moment from Mr. Allworthy*K, 
when the sight of the roast-beef struck him 
dumb, permitting him only to say grace^ and to 
declare he must pay his ro^ct to the baronet, 
for so he called the sirloin. 

When dinner was over, being reminded by 
Sojdiia of his news, he began as follows ; * I be- 
lieve, lady, your ladyship observed a young 
woman at chtirch yesterday at even-song, who 
was dressed in one of your outlandish garments. 
I think I have seen your ladyship in such a one. 
However, in the country such dresfros are 

*^JRara avis in ierttSf mgroquv simdlima eygno,* 

That is, madam, as much as to say, ‘*A rare 
biid upon the earth, and very like a black 
bwan.” The verse is in Juvenal. But to return 
to what I was relating. 1 was laying such 
garments are rare sights in the country; and 
perchance, too, it was thought the more rare, 
respect being had to the person who wore it, 
who, they toll me, is the daughter of Black 
George, your worship's gamekeeper, whose suf- 
ferings, I should have opined, might have taught 
him more wit than to dress forth his wenches 
in such gaudy appareL She created so much 
confusion in the congregation, that if Squire 
Allworthy pad not silenced it, it would have 
iuteiTuptod the service; for 1 was once about 
to stop in the middle of the first lesson. How- 
beit, nevertheless, after prayer was over, and 1 
was departed home, this occasioned a battle in 
the churchyard, where, amongst other mischief, 
the head of a travelling fiddler was very much 
broken. This morning the fiddler came to Squire 
Allworthy for a warrant, and the wench was 
brought before him. The squire was inclined 
to ht^e compounded matters; when, lol on a 
sudden the wench appeased (1 ask yonr lady- 
ship's pardon) to be, as it were, at the eve of 
bringing forth a bastard. The squire demanded 
of her who was the father. But she pertina- 
ciously refused to make any response. So that 
he was about to make her mittimus to Bride- 
well when I departed.’ 

*Aiid is a wench having a bastard all your 
news, doctor?’ cries Western. *I thought it 
gftight have been some pubUe iiiattsr«*-soine- 
ildng about the nation.’ 

am afraid it is too common, indeed,’ an- 
swered the parson; ‘but I thooght the whide 


story altogether deserved commemorating. As 
to national matters^ your worship knows tbem 
best My concerns soctend no farther than my 
own parish.* 

^Why, ay,' says the squire, *I believe I do 
know a little of that matter, as you say. But 
come, Tommy, drink about; the bcdtle stands 
with you.’ 

Tom begged to bo excused, for that he had 
particular business; and getting up from table, 
escaped the clutches of the squiru, who was 
rising to stop him, and went off wiih very little 
ceremony. 

The squire gave him a good corse at his de» 
pariure; and then turning to the parson, he 
cried out^ *1 smoke it, I smoko it Tom is 
certainly the veather of this bastard. Zooks, 
parson, you remembor how he recommended the 
voather o' her to me. D — n un, what a sly b— ch 
'tis. Ay, ay, as sure as twopence^ Tom is the 
veather of the bastard.* 

•1 should be very sorry for that,* says the 
parson. 

'Why, sorry!' cries the squire. 'Where is 
the mighty matter o’t? What, 1 suppose dost 
pretend that thoe hast never got a bastard? 
Pox! more good luck's thine 1 for I warrant 
hast done a thertfwe many's the good time and 
often.’ 

'Your worship is pleased to be jocular,’ an- 
swered the parson; 'but I do not only anim- 
advert on the sinfulness ot the action, — ^though 
that surely is to be greatly deprecated,— for I 
fear his unrighteousuoss mav injure hhn with 
Mr. Allworthy. And truly I must say, though 
ho hath the character of being a little wild, I 
never saw any harm in the young man ; nor can 
1 say 1 have hoard any, save what your woisbip 
now mentions. I wish, indeed, he was a little 
more regular in his responses at church; but 
altogether he seems 

" Infxsnw vultus pwr, mffenvtguspttdoris.^ 

That is a olassical line, young lady ; and, b»- 
I ing rendered into English, is, "A lad of an 
ingenuous countenance and of an ingennoos 
modesty for this was a virtue in great repute 
both among the Latins and Greeks. I must say 
the young gentleman (for so 1 think 1 may call 
him, notwithstanding bis birth) appears to me 
a very modest, civil lad, and I should be sorry 
that he should do himself any injury in Squire 

A 11 worthy's opinion.’ 

* Pooh t’ says the squire. 'Injury with All- 
worthy 1 Why, Allworthy loves a wench him- 
self. Doth not all the cghntry know whdBe son 
I Tom is? You must talk to another person in 
that manner. I remember AIl#orthy at college.* 

I *I thought,' said the parson, 'he had never 
been at the university.* 

'Ys% ye% he wi%’ says the squire; ^sndaani’ 

I a wenth have we two had together. As snail* 
a whoremaster aa any within five milea ohait 
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KOi HQ. It will do*n no harm with he, assnre 
yoolielf; nor with anybody else. Ask Sophy 
there. — Ton have not the worse opinion of a 
young fellow for getting a bastard, have you, 
girl ? No, no, the women will like un the better 
for’t.’ 

This was a cruel question to poor Sophia. 
She had observed Tom’s colohr change at the 
parson’s story; and that, with his hasty and 
abnipt departure, gave her sufficient reason to 
think her father’s suspicion not groundless. Her 
heart now at once discovered the great secret to 
her which it had been so long disclosing by little 
and little; and she found herself highly into- 
rested in this matter. In such a situation, her 
father’s malapert question rushing suddenly upon 
her produced some sym]>tom8 which might havo 
alarmed a suspicious heart; but, to do tho squire 
Justice, that was not his fault. When sho arose, 
therefore, from her chair, and told him a hint 
I fronl him was alwa^^s sufficient to make her 
! withdraw, he suffered her to leave tho room, 
and then with groat gravity of countenance re- 
marked, that it was better to see a daughter 
over*modost than over-forward, — a sentiment 
which was highly applauded by tbe parson. 

There now ensued between the squire and 
the parson a most excellent political discourse, 
framed out of newspapers and political pam- 
phlets, in which they made a libation of four 
bottles of wine to tho good of their country ; 
and then, the squire being fast asleep, the par- 
son lighted his pipe, mounted his horse, and 
rode borne. 

When the squire had finished his half-hour’s 
nap, he summoned his daughter to her harpsi- 
chord ; but she begged to be excused that even- 
ing, on account of a violent headache. This 
remission was presently granted; for, indeed, 
she seldom had occasion to ask him twice, as 
he loved her with such ardent affection, that, 
by gratifying her, he commonly conveyed the 
highest gratification to himself. Sho was really, 
what he frequently called her, his little darling; 
and she well deserved to be so, for she returned 
all his affection in the most ample manner. Sho 
had preserved the most inviolable duty to him 
in all things ; and this her love made not only 
easy, but so delightful, that when one of her 
companions laughed at her for placing so much 
merit in such scrupulous obedience, as that 
young lady called it, Sophia answered, *You 
mistake me, madam, if you think 1 value myself 
upon this account; for besides that 1 am barely 
discharging my duty, 1 am likewise pleasing 
myself. I can truly say 1 have no delight equal 
to that of contributing to my father’s happiness; 
and if I value myself, my dear, it is on having 
this power, and not on executing it’ 

This was a satisfaction, however, which poor 
Sophia was incapable of tasting this evening. 
She therefore not only desired to be excused 
from her attendance at the harpsichord, but 


likewise begged that he would suffer her to 
absent herself from sapper. To this request 
likewise the squire agreed, though not without 
some reluctance; for he scarce ever permitted 
her to be out of his sight, unless when he was 
engaged with his horses, dogs, or bottle. Kever- 
tkeless he yielded to the desire of his daughter, 
though the poor man was at the same time 
obliged to avoid his own company (if I may so 
express mybelf), by sending for a neighbouring 
farmer to sit with him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tht narrow escape of Molly Seagrim, with some 
observations for which we kaxe been forced to 
dive pretty deep into nature, . 

Tom Jones had ridden one of Mr. Western’s 
horses that morning in the chase; so that, 
having no horse of his own in the squire’s 
stable, he was obliged to go home on foot. This 
he did so expeditiously, that he ran upwards of 
three miles within tho half-hour. 

Just as ho arrived at Mr. All worthy’s outward 
gate, ho met the constable and company with 
Molly in their possession, whom they were con- 
ducting to that house whore the inferior soit of 
pcojile may learn one good lobson, viz. respect 
and deference to their suporiors; since it must 
show thorn the wide distinction Fortune intends 
betwooa those perbons who are to be corrected 
for their faults and those who are not; which 
lesson if they do not Icam, 1 am afraid they 
very rarely learn any other good lesson or im- 
prn\ro their inoials at tho house of correction. 

A lawyer may perhaps think Mr. Allworthy 
exceeded his authority a little in this instance. 
And, to say the truth, 1 question, as here was 
no regular information before him, >yh.thjr his 
conduct was strictly regular. However, as his 
intention was truly upright, he ought to be ex- 
cused in^ro conscientisB f since so many arbi- 
trary acts are daily committed by magistrates 
who have not this excuse to plead for them- 
selves. 

I Tom was no sooner informed by the oonttable 
whither they were proceeding (indeed, he pretty 
well guessed it of himself)^ than he caught Molly 
in, his arms, and embracing her tenderly jiefore 
iliom all, swore he would murder the first man 
who offered to lay hold of her. He bid her dry 
her eyes and be comforted, for wherever she 
went be would accompany her. Then, turning 
to the constable, who stood trembUng with his 
hat off, he desired him in a very mild voice to 
return with him for a moment only to his father 
(for BO he now called AUwortby); for he durst, 
he said, be assured that, when he had alleged 
what he had to eay in her favour, the girl would 
ho discharged. * 

The coartable, who I make no doubt would 
have suRendered hie prisoner had Tom de* 
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mancled heri very readily consented to tliis re- 
quest 8o back they all went into Mr. All- 
wortby's hall, where Tom desired them to stay 
till his return, and then wont himself in pursuit 
of the good man. As soon as he was found, 
Tom thre,w himself at his feet, and, having 
begged a patient hearing, confessed himself to 
be the father of the child of which Molly was 
then big. He entreated him to have compassion 
on the poor girl, and to consider, if there was 
any guilt in the case, it lay priucipally at his 
door. 

*lf there is any guilt in the casef* answered 
Allworthy warmly. * Are you then so prodtgaie 
and abandoned a libertine to doubt whether the 
breaking the laws of God and man, the corrupt- 
ing and ruining a poor girl, bo guilt ? I own, 
indeed, it doth lie prmcqwlly upon you ; and so 
heavy is it, that you ought to expect it should 
crush you,’ 

‘Whatever may be my fate,’ says Tom, ‘let 
mo succeed in my interco&sions for the poor 
girl. 1 confess 1 have corrupted her; but 
whether she shall be ruined, depends on you. 
For Heaven’s sake, sir, revoke your warraut, 
and do not send her to a place which must un- 
avoidably prove her dcsti action.* 

Allworthy bid him immediately call a servant 
Tom answered there was no occasion ; for ho 
had luckily met them at the gate, and relying 
upon his goodness, had brought them all back 
into his hall, where they now waited his final 
resolution, which upon his kuoos he besought 
him might be in favour of the girl; that she 
iftight be permitted to go home to her parents, 
and not be exposed to a greater degree of shame 
and scorn than must necessarily fall upon her. 
‘1 know,’ said ho, Hhat is too much. 1 know 
1 am the wicked occabiou of it. 1 will endea- 
vour to make amends, if possible; and if you 
shall havd hereafter the goodness to forgive me, 

I hope I shall deserve it.’ 

AUworthy hesitated some time, and at last 
said, ‘ Well, I will discharge my mittimus. You 
may send the constable to me.' He was instantly 
called, discharged, and so was the girl. 

It will be believed that Mr. AUworthy failed 
not to read Tom a very severe lecture on this 
occasion ; but it is unnecessary to insert it here, 
as we have faithfully transcribed what he said 
to Jffnny Jones in the first book, most of which 
may be applied to the men equally with the 
women. So sensible an effect had .these re- 
proofs on the young man, who was no hardened 
sinner, that be retired to his own room, where he 
passed the evening alone, in mnoh melanoholy 
contemplation. 

Allworthy was snifioiently offended by this 
transgression of Jones; for, notwithstanding 
the assertions of Mr. Westeni, it is certain this 
* vrorthy man had never indalg^ himself in any 
loose fdeasnres with woman, and greatly con« 
demned the vice of incontinence in others. 


Indeed, there is much reason to imagine that : 
there was npt the least truth in what Mr. Western 
affirmed, especially as he laid the scene of those 
imparities at the university, where Mr. All worthy 
had never been. In fkot, the good squire was a 
little too apt to indulge that kind of pleasantly 
which is generally called rhodomontade, but 
which may with as much propriety be expressed 
by a much shorter word; and perhaps we too 
often supply the use of this little monosyllable 
by othoxs ; since very much of what frequently 
passes in the world for wit and humour, fdioald, 
in the strictest purity of language, looeive that 
short appellation, which, in conformity to the 
well-bred laws of custom, 1 bere suppress. 

But whatever detestation Mr. Allworthy had 
to this or to any other vice, he was not so 
blinded by it but that he could dUcorn any 
virtue in the guilty persou, as clearly indeed as 
if there had been no mixture of vice in the same 
oharactor. , While he was angry, therefore, with 
the incontinence of Jones, he was no less pleased 
with the honour and honesty of bis self- accusa- 
tion. Ho began now to form in his mind the 
same opinion of this young fellow which we 
hope our reader may have conceived. And in 
balancing his faults with his perfections, the 
latter set uicd rather to pre]>ondei.Lte. 

It was to no purpose, therefore, that Thwackum, 
who was immediately charged by Mr. Blifil with 
the story, unbonded all his rancour against poor 
Tom. Adlworthy gave a patient hearing to their 
invectives, and then answered coldly, that young 
men of Tom’s complexion were too generally 
addicted to this vice; but he belicveo that 
yoiitn was sinoorcly affected with what he had I 
said to him on the occasion, and he hoped be 
would not transgicss again. So that, as the 
days of whipping were at an end, the tutor had 
no other vent but his own mouth for his gal), 
the usual poor resource of impotent revenge. 

But Square, who was a leas violent, was m 
much more artful man; and as he hated Jones 
more perhaps than Thwackum himself did, sO 
be contrived to do him more mischief in^ the 
mind of Mr. Allworthy. 

The reader must remember the several little 
incidents of the partridge, the horse, and the 
Bible^ which were recounted In the second book ; 
by all which Jones had rather Improved than 
injured the affection which Mr. AUworthy was 
inclined to entertain for him. The ssme^ I be- 
lieve^ must have happened to him with every 
other person who bath any idea of friendship, 
generosity, and greatness of spirit; that Is to 
say, who hath any traces of goodness In his 
mind. 

Square himself wis not unacquainted with the 
true impression which those several instances of 
goodness had made on the excellent heart of 
Mr. AUworthy; for the philosopher vsiy wsU 
knew what virtue was, though be was not 
always perhaps steady in its punrait; but as 
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to Thmckum, from what reason I will not 
^etermine^ no such thoughts eyer entered into 
feifs head: he taw Jones in a bad light, and he 
fmagined AUworthy saw him in the same, but 
that he was resolyed, from pride and Btublx)ni- 
ness of spirit, not to giye up the boy whom he 
had once cherished ; since by so doing he must 
tacitly acknowledge that his former opinion of 
him had boeuAtrong. 

Square therefore embraced this opportunity of 
injuring Jraes in the tenderesfc part, by giying 
a yery bad turn to all these before-mentioned 
occurrences. * I am sorry, sir/ said he, * to own 
I have been deceived as well as youTself. I 
could not, 1 confess, help being pleased with 
what 1 ascribed to the motive of friendship, 
though it was carried to an excess, and all 
excess is faulty and vicious; but in this I made 
allowance for youth. Little did I suspect that 
the sacrifice of ^uth, which we both imagined 

• to have been made to friendship, was in reality 
a prostitution of it to a depraved and debauched 
appetite. You now plainly see whence all the 
seeming generosity of this young man to the 
family of the gamekeeper proceeded. He sup- 
ported the father in order to corrupt the 
daughter, and preserved the family from starv- 
ing, to bring one of them to shame and ruin. 
This is friendship! this is generosity! As Sir 

• Bichard Steele says, Gluttons who give high 
.prices for delicacies, are very worthy to be 
called generons.” In abort, 1 am resolved, from 
this instance, never to give way to the weakness 
of human nature more, nor to think anything 
virtiA which doth not exactly quadrate with the 

• unerring rule of right.’ 

The goodness of Allworthy had prevented 
' these considerations from occurring to himself ; 
yet were they too plausible to be absolutely and 
hastily rejected, when laid before his eyef by 
another. Indeed, what Square had said sunk 
very deeply into his mind, and the uneasiness 
which it there created was very visible to the 
other ; though the good man would not acknow- 
ledge this, but made a very slight answer, and 
forcibly di'ovo off the discourse to some other 
subject It was well perhaps for poor Tom 
that no such suggestions had been made before 
he was pardoned ; for they certainly stamped in 
the mind of All worthy the first had impression 
concerning J ones. 


CHAPTER XIL 

jChfitomny much hut which Jhmtd 

fium the same fountain with those in the 
ceding diopter. 

Thx readec will be pleased, I beliete, to return 
with me to Sophia. She passed the night, after 
we saw her , last, in no very agreeable manner. 
Sleep befriended her but little, and dreams less. 
In the momlng, when Mrs. Honour, her 


attended her at the usual hour, she was found 
already up and dressed. 

Persons who live two or three miles* distance 
in the country are considered as next-door 
neighbours, and transactions at the one house 
fly with incredible celerity to the other. Mrs. 
Honour, therefore, had heard the whole story 
' of Molly’s shame ; which she, being of a very 
communicative temper, had no sooner entered 
the apartment of her mistress, than she began 
to relate in the following manner 

^La, ma’am, what doth your la’ship think? 
The girl whom your la’ship saw at church on 
Sunday, whom you thought so handsome ; 
though you would not have thought her so 
handsome neither, if you had seen her nearer, 
but to be sure she hath been carried before the 
justice for being big with child. She.seemed to 
I me to look like a confident slut: and to be sure 
she hath laid the child to young Mr. Jones. 
And all the parish says, Mr. Allworthy is so 
I angry with young Mr. Jones, that he won’t see 
him. To be sure, one can’t help pitying the 
poor young man ; and yet ho doth not deserve 
much pity neither, for demeaning himself with 
such kind of trumpery. Yet he is so pretty a 
gentleman, I should be sorry to have him turned 
out of doors. I dares to swear the wench was 
as willing as he ; for she was always a forward 
kind of body. And when wenches are so com- 
ing, young men are not so much to be blamed 
neither; for to be sure they do no more than 
what is natural. Indeed, it Is beneath them to 
meddle with such dirty draggle-tails ; and 
ever happens to them, it is good enough for 
them. And yet, to be sure, the vile baggages 
are most in fault. 1 wishes, with all my heart, 
they were well to be whipped at the cart’s tail ; 
for it is pity they should be the ruin of a pretty 
young geiiUcmau; and nobody can deny but 
that Mr. Jones is one of the most Ihand.-^mest 
young men that ever’ — 

She was running on thus, when Sophia, with 
a more peevish voice than she had ever spoken 
to her in before, cried, ^ Prithee, why dost thou 
trouble me 'with all this stuff? What concern 
have I in what Mr. Jones doth ? I suppose you 
are all alike. And you seem to me to be angry 
it was not your own case.’ 

*1, ma’am!’ answered Mrs. Honour; *1 am 
sorry your ladyship should have such an opinion 
of me. 1 am sure nobody can say any such 
thing of me. All the young fellows in the 
world may go to the devil for me. Because I 
said he was a handsome man ! Everybody says 
it as well .as I. To be sure, 1 never thought as 
it was any harm to say a young man was hand- 
some ; but to be sure 1 shall never think him so 
any more now ; for handsome is that handsome 
does. A beggar wench r — 

• Stop thy torrent of impertinence,’ fries 
Sophia, *and see wbe^^er my father wanls me 
nlbieaktot’ 
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Kra. Honour then flung out of the room, 
muttering much to* herself, of which * Marry 
come up, 1 assure youl* was all that could be 
plainly distinguished. 

Whether Mrs. Honour really deserved that 
suspicion, of whifdi her mistress gave her a hint. 
Is a matter which we cannot indulge our reader’s 
curiosity by resolving. We will, however, make 
him amends in disclosing what passed in the 
mind of Sophia. 

The reader will be pleased to recollect that a 
secret affection for Mr. Jones had insensibly 
stolen into the bosom of this young lady. That 
it had there grown to a pretty great height 
before she herself had discovered it. Whim 
she first began to perceive its symptoms, the 
sensations wero so sweet and pleasing, that she 
had not resolution sufficient to check or repel 
them; and thus she went on cherishing a 
passion of which she never onco considered the 
consequences. 

This inoidnnt relating to Molly first opened 
her eyes. She now tir^dt perceived tbo weakness 
of which she had been guilty; and ihough it 
oansod the utmost perturbation in her mind, yet 
it had the effect of other nanseous phyhlo, and 
for the time ezi)olled her distemper. Its opera- 
tion, indeed, was most wonderfully quick; and 
in the short interval, while her maid was absent, 
BO entirely removed all sympioms, that when 
Ml'S. Honour returned with a suminous from her 
father, she was become porfectly easy, and bad 
brought herbelf to a thorough indifference for 
Mf. Jones. 

* The diboases of the mind do in almost evory 
particular iniitiilo tlio&e of the body. For which 
reason, we hope, that learned faculty, for whom 
we have so profound a rosx)oct, will pardon us 
the violent hands we have been necessitated to 
lay on several words and phrases which of 
right beldng to thorn, and without which our 
descriptions must have been often unintelligible. 

Now there is no one circumstance in which 
the distempers of the mind boar a more exact 
analogy to tliose which are called bodily, than 
that aptness which both have to a relapso. q'liis 
is plain in tliu violent diseases of ambition and 
avarice. I have known ambition, when cured 
at court by frequent disaiipoiiitmeuts (which are 
the only physic for it), to break out again in a 
co/ffest for foreman of the grand jury at an 
assizes; and have hoard of a man, who had so 
far conquered avarice as to give away many a 
sixpence, that comforted himself at last, on his 
death-bed, by making a crafty and advantageous 
bargain concerning his ensuing funeral with on 
undertaker who had married his only child. 

In the affair of love, which, out of strict con- 
formity with the Stoic philosophy, we shall here 
treat as a disease, this proneness to rdapae is no 
less conspicuous. Thus it happened to poor 
Sophia; upon whom, the very next time she 
saw young Jones^ sU the fonnar symptoms n- 
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turned, and from that time cold and hot fits 
alternately seised her heart 

The situation of this young lady was now 
very different from what it bad ever been be- 
fore. That passion, which had formerly been 
80 exquisitely delieinus, became now a scorpion 
in her bosom. She resisted it, therefore^ with 
her utmost force, and summoned every srgu- 
mont her reason (which was surprisingly strong 
for her age) could buggest, to subdue and expei 
it In tills she so far succeeded, that she began 
to hope from time and absence a pen^ect cure. 
She resolved, therefore, to avoid Tom Jo&ss 
as muoh as ‘possible; for which 'Jirposc aho 
began to oonoeivo a design of visituig her aunt 
to which she made no duuM of obtaining her 
father’s consent 

Hue Fortune, who had other designs In her 
head, pnt an immediate stop to any such pro- 
ceeding, by introducing an acoidciit| which will 
bo related tn the next chapter. 


OHAPTEH XIII. 

A dn’adful accident tohich hefell Sophia. The 
gallant behaviour qf Jcncs, and the more 
dreadful conecquetue qf that hthaviour 0 the 
young lady ; with a abort digreuion i/nfaoour 
of the female aex. 

Mr. WnsTEBir grow every day fonder and fonder 
of Sophia, insomuch that his beloved doge them- 
selves almost gavo place to her in his affections; 
but os he could not prevail on himself to abandon 
those, he contrived very cunningly to enj&y their 
company, together with th..I, of his daughter, by 
in sitting on her riding a-hunting with him. 

Sophia, to whom her father’s word was a lav, 
readily complied with hia desires, though aha had 
not the least delight in a sport which was of too 
rotigh and masculine a nature to suit with her 
disposition. She had, however, another motive, 
beside her obedience, to accompany the old 
gentleman in the chase; for by her proaenoa 
she hoped in some measure to restrain hia im- 
petuosity, and to prevent him from so frequently 
exposing his neck to tho utmost hazard. 

The strongest objection was that which would 
have formerly been an inducement to her, namely, 
tho frequout m^eeting with young Jones, whom 
she had determined to avoid ; but as the end of 
the hunting season now approached, she hoped, 
by a short absence with her aunt^ to reason her- 
self entirely out of her imfortimats<|iaMlon, and 
had net any doubt of being able to meet bini in 
the field the sabsequent season without the least 
danger. 

On the second day of her hunting, as she vai 
returning from the chase, and was arrived within 
a little distance from Mn Western’s honsa^ her 
horsey whose mettlesome spirit required n better 
rider, fell suddenly to prandug and capedagim 
Bttidi a msimsr that she wssm the most Imaiiiiittl 
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pedl of IMling. Tom JonoB, who was at a little 
distance behind, saw this, and immediately gal- 
loped np to her assistance. As soon as he came 
np, he leaped from his own horse, and caught 
hold of hors by the bridle. The unruly beast 
presently reared himself an end on his hind legs, 
and threw his lorely burthen from his back, and 
Jones caught her in his arms. 

She was so affected with the fright, that she 
was not immediately able to satisfy Jones, who 
was very solicitous to know whether she had 
received any hurt She soon after, however, 
recovered her spirits, assured him she was safe, 
and thanked him for the care he had taken of 
her. Jones answered, * If 1 have preserved you, 
madam, 1 am sufficiently repaid; for I promise 
you, 1 would have secured you from the least 
harm at the expense of a much greater misfor- 
tune to myself than 1 have suffered on this 
occasion.' 

*What misfortune?’ replied Sophia eagerly: 
*1 hope you have come to no mischief I ' 

*Be not concerned, madam,' answered Jones. 
* Heaven be praised you have escaped so well, 
considering the danger you was in. 11 I have 
broke my arm, I conbidor it as a trifle, in com- 
parison of what I feared upon your account.' 

Sophia then screamed out, * Broke your arm! 
Heaven forbid 1 ' 

*1 am afraid I have, madam,’ says Jones ; *but 
1 beg you v^ill suffer mo first to take care of you. 
1 have a right hand yet at your service, to help 
you into the next field, whence we have but a 
very little walk to your father's house. 

Sophia seeing hib left arm dangling by his side, 
while he was using the other to lead her, no 
longer doubted of the truth. She now grew 
much paler than her fears for herself had made 
her before. All her limbs were seized with a 
trembling, insomuch that Jones could scarce 
support her; and as her thoughts were in io 
less agitation, she could not refrain from giving 
Jones a look so full of tenderness, that it almost 
argued a stronger sensation in her mind than 
even gratitude and pity united can raise in the 
gentlest female bosom, without the assibtanqe of 
a third more powerful passion. 

Mr. Western, who was advanced at some 
distance when this accident happened, was now 
returned, as were the rest of the horsemen. 
Sophia immediately acquainted them with what 
had befallen Jones, and begged them to take care 
of him. Upon which Webtem, who had been 
much alarmed by mooting his daughter’s horse 
without its rider, and was now overjoyedio find 
her unhurt, cried out, *1 am glad it is no worse. 
If Tom has broken his arm, we will get a joiner 
Io mend un again.’ 

The squire alighted from his hone^ and pro- 
ceeded to his house on foot, with his daughter 
and Jones. An impartial specUtor, who had 
met them on the way, would, on viewing their 
several countenaaces^ ^have concluded Sophia 


alone to have been the object of compassions 
for as to Jones, he exulted in having probably 
saved the life of the young lady, at the price only 
of a broken bone ; and Mr. Western, though be 
was not unconcerned at tha accident which had 
befallen Jones, was, however, delighted in a 
much higher degree with the fortunate escape 
of his daughter. 

The generosity of Sophia's temper construed 
this behaviour of Jones into great bravery, and 
it made a deep imprebsion on her heart: for 
certain it is^ that there is no one quality which 
so generally recommends men to women as this; 
proceeding, if we believo the common opinion, 
from that natural timidity of the sex, which is, 
says Mr. Osborne, *60 great, that a woman is the 
most cowardly of all tho creatures Ood ever 
made; ’—a sentiment more remarkable for its 
bluntness than for its truth. Aristotle, in his 
Politics^ doth them, 1 believe, more justice, 
when ho says, *The modtsty and fortitude of 
men differ from those viitues in women; for 
the fortitude which becomes a woiqan would be 
cowardice. in a man, and the modesty which 
becomes a man would be pertness in a woman.' 
Koi is there, perhaps, more of truth in the opinion 
of those who derive the partiality which women 
are inclined to show to the brave, from tho excess 
of their fear. Mr. Bayle (1 think, in his article 
of Helen) imputes this, and with groator proba- 
bility, to their violent love of glory; for the 
truth of which, wo havo tho authority of him 
who of all others saw furthest into human 
nature, and who introduces tho heroine of Ais 
Odyasey^ the groat pattern of matrimonial lovS 
and constancy, assigning the glory of her 
husband as the only source of her affection 
towards him.^ 

Howovor this be, certain it is that tho accident 
operated very strongly on Sophia ; and, indeed, 
after much inquiry into the matter, I aih me lined 
to believo that at this very time the oiiarming 
Sophia made no loss impression on the heart of 
Jones ; to say truth, ho had lor some time become 
sensible of the irresistible power of her charms. 

OHAPTEB XIV. 

The artdvdl of a surgeon. Eis ope^'ations ; and a 
long dialogue letween Sophia and her maidit 

When they arrived at Mr. Western’s hall, 
Sophia, who had tottered along with much 
difficulty, sank down in her chair; but by the 
assistanoe of hartshorn and water she was pre- 
vented from fainting away, and had pretty well 
recovered her spirits when the surgeon who was 
sent for to Jones appeared. Mr. Western, who 
imputed these symptoms in his daughter to her 
fall, advised her to be presently blooded by way 


1 The English reader will not find this In the poem; 
for the sentiment Is entirely left out In the traadation. 
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ef jjreyentiozii. In this opinion he was seconded 
by the surgeon, who gave so many reasons for 
bleeding, and quoted so many cases where 
persons had miscarried for want of it, that 
the squire became very importunate, and indeed 
insisted peremptorily that his daughter should 
be blooded. 

Sophia soon yielded to the commands of her 
father, though entirely contrary to her own in- 
clinations; for she suspected, I believe, less danger 
from the fright than either the squire or the sur^ 
geon. Shp then stretched out her beautiful arm, 
and the operator began to prepare for his work. 

While the servants were busied in providing 
materials, the surgeon, who imputed the back- 
wardness which had appeared in Sophia to her 
fears, began to comfort her with assurances that 
there was not the least danger; for no accident, 
he said, could ever happen in Moediug, but from 
the monstrous ignorance of pretenders to surgery, 
which ho pretty plainly insinuated was not at 
present to be apprehended. Sophia declared she 
was not under the least apprehension ; adding, 
you open an artery, I promise you Til forgive 
you.*—* Will you ? * cried Western. ‘ D— n me, if 
1 will. If he does thee the least mischief, d — n 
me if I don't ha’ the heart’s blood o* un out.* The 
surgeon assented to bleed her upon these condi- 
tions, and then proceeded to his operation, which 
he performed with as much dexterity as ho had 
promised, and with as much quickness ; for be 
took but little blood from her, saying it was 
much safer to bleed again and again, than to 
take away too much at once. 

Sophia, when her arm was bound up, retired ; 
for she was not willing (nor was it, perhaps, 
strictly docent) to be present at the operation on 
Jones. Indeed, one objection which she had to 
bleeding (though she did not make it) was the 
delay which it would occasion to setting the 
broken bone. For Western, when Sophia was 
concerned, had no consideration but for her; 
and as for Jones himself, he *Bat like Fatienco on 
a monument smiling at Grief.* To say the truth, 
when he saw the blood springing from the lovely 
arm of Sophia, be scarce thought of what had 
happened to himself. 

The surgeon now ordered his patient to be 
stripped to his shirt, and then entirely baring the 
arm, he began to stretch and examine it, in such 
a manner that the tortures he put him to caused 
Jones to make several wry faces; which the 
surgeon observing, greatly wondered at, crying, 
*Wbat is the matter, sir? I am sure it is im- 
possible 1 should hurt you.* And then holding 
forth the broken arm, he began a learned and 
very long lecture of anatomy, in which simple 
and double fractures were most accurately con- 
sidered, and the several ways in which Jones 
might have broken bis arm were disoussed, with 
proper anhotatioDS, showing how many of these 
would have been better, and how many worse 
than the present ease. 
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I Having at length finished his laboured ha- 
I rangue, with which the audience, though it bad 
greatly raised their attention and admiration, 
were not much edified, as they really understood 
not a single syllable of all he had said, he 
proceeded to business, which he was more 
expeditious ui finishing fhoa he had been in 
beginning. 

Jones was then ordered into a bed, which Mr. 

I Western compelled him to accept at his own 
house, and sentence of water-gruel was passed 
upon him. 

Among the good company which had attended 
in the hall during the bone-setting, Mrs. Honour 
was one; who, being summoned to her mistress 
as soon as it was over, and asked by her how the* 
young gentleman did, presently launched into 
extravagant praises on the magnanimity, as she 
called of his behaviour, which, she said, * was 
so charming in so pretty a creature.’ She then 
burst forth into .much warmer encomiums on 
the beauty of his person, enumerating many 
particulars, and ending with the whiteness of 
his skin. 

This discourse had an effect on Sophia's coun- 
tenance, which would not perhaps have escaped 
the observance of the sagacious waiting-woman, 
had she once looked her mistress in the face all 
the time she was speaking; but as a looking- 
glass, which was most commo^iously placed 
opposite to her, gave her an opportunity of 
surveying those features in which, of all other% 
she took most delight, so she had not onoe 
removed her eyes from that amiable object 
during her whole speech. 

Mrs. Honour was so entirely wrapped up in 
the subject on which she exercised her tongue, 
and the object before her eyes, that she gave her 
mistress time to conquer her confusion; which 
having done, she smiled on her maid; and tedd 
hex^she was certainly in love with this young 
fellow. — * 1 in love, madam! * answers she. *Upon 
my word, ma'am, 1 assure you, taa'am, upon my 
soul, ma’am, I am not.*— ‘ Why, if you was,* cries 
her mistress, * I see no reason that you should be 
ashamed of it, for he. is certainly a pretty fellow.’ 
— * Yes, ma'am,* answered the other, *that he is, 
the most bandsomest man 1 ever saw in my life. 
Yes, to be sure, that he is, and, as your ladyship 
says, 1 don't know why 1 should be ashamed of 
loving him, though he is my betters. To be sore, 
gentlefolks are but flesh and blood no more than 
us servants. Besides, as for Mr. Jones, thof 
Squire Allworthy hath made a gentleman of him, 
he was not so good aS myself by birth; for thof 
1 am a poor body, 1 am an honest person’s child, 
and my father and mother were married, which 
is more than some people can say, as high as they 
hold their heads. Marry come up 1 1 assure yon, 
my dirty oousin I thof his be so white, and 
to be sure it is the most whitest that ever was 
seen, I am a Ohristian as well as he, and nobody 
can say that I am base bom: my gmndtathss 
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waa a olergyman,* and would have been very 
angry, I believe, to have thought any of hie 
family diould have taken up with Molly Bea- 
grim^e dirty leavings.* 

Perhaps Sophia might have suffered her maid 
to run on in this manner, from wanting sufficient 
spirits to stop her tongue, which the reader may 
probably conjecture was no very easy task; for 
certainly there were some passages in her speech 
which were far from being agreeable to the lady. 
However, she now checked the torrent, as there 
seemed no end of its flowing. * 1 wonder,* says 
she, * at your assurance in daring to talk thus of 
one of my father's friends. As to the wench, 1 
order you never to mention her name to me. 
And with regard to the young gentleman's birth, 
those who can say nothing more to his disadvan- 
tage, may as well be silent on that head, as I 
desire you will bo for the future.* 

‘I am sorry I have offended your ladyship,* 
answered Mrs. Honour. * I am sure I hate Molly 
Beagrim as much as your ladyship can ; and as 
for abusing Squire Jones, 1 can call all the 
servants in the house to witness, that whenever 
any talk hath been about bastards, I have always 
taken his part: for which of you, says 1 to the 
footman, would not bo a bastard, if ho could, to 
be made a gentleman of ? And, says he, I am 
sure he is a very fine gentleman; and he hath 
one of the whitest hands in the world ; for to bo 
■ure so he hath : and, says I, one of the sweetest 
temperedest, best naturedest men in the world he 
is ; and, says I, all the servants and neighbours 
all round the country loves him. And, to be sure, 
I could tell your ladyship something, but that I 
am afraid it would offend you.’ — ‘What could 
you tell me. Honour?* says Sophia. — ‘Nay, 
ma’am, to bo sure he meant nothing by it, 
therefore I would not have your ladyship be 
offended.’ — ‘Prithee tell me,’ says Sophia; *I \^ill 
know it this instant.* — ‘Why^ ma'am,* answered 
Mrs. Honour, ‘he came into the room one day 
ast week when I was at work, and there lay 
your ladyship’s muff on a chair, and to be sure 
be put his bands into it; that very muff your 
ladydiip gave me but yesterday. “ La 1 ” says I, 
“Mr. Jones, yon will stretch my lady’s muff, and 
spoil it*,” but he still kept his handS in it: and 
then he kissed it--to be sure I hardly ever saw 
such a kiss in my life as he gave it.’— ‘I suppose 
be did not know it was mine,* replied Sophia. 
^ Tour ladyship shall hear, ma’am. He kissed it 
again and again, and said it was the prettiest 
mtiff in the world. “ La ! sir,” says I, “ you have 
seen it a hundred times.”— “ Yes, Mrs. Htmour,” 
Cried he $ “ but who can see anything beautiful in 
the presence of your lady but herseH?”— Nay, 

> This is the weond person of low condition whom we 
have recorded in this history to have iprnng from the 
,elerg^. , It is to be hoped such Instance! will in fUtnre 
Iges, VbcA some provision Is made for the families of 
Che inferior dergy, appear stranger than they can be 
tbooght at pigment. 


that’s not all, neither; bnt I hope yonr ladyship 
won’t be offended, for to be sure he meuit 
nothing. One day, as your ladyship was playing 
on the harpsichord to my master, Mr. Jones was 
sitting in the next room, and methought he looked 
melancholy. “La!” says I, “Mr. Jones, what's 
the matter ? A penny for your thoughts,” says I. 
“ Why, hussy,” says he, starting up from a dream, 
“what can 1 be thinking of, when that angel your 
mistress is playing?’* And then squeezing me 
by the hand, “ Oh, Mrs. Honour,” says he, “how 
happy will that man be ! ” — and then, he sighed* 
Upon my troth, his breath is as sweet as a nose- 
gay. But to be sure he meant no harm by it. 
So I hope your ladyship will not mention a word ; 
for he gave me a crown never to mention it, 
and made me swear upon a book, but I believe, 
indeed, it was not the Bible.* 

Till sometbing of a more beautiful red than 
vermilion be found out, 1 shall say nothing of 
Sophia's colour on this occasion. ‘Ho — ^nour,* 
says she, ‘I — ^if you will not mention this any 
more to me — nor to anybody else, I will not 
betray yon — I mean, 1 .will not bo angry ; but 1 
am afraid of your tongue. Why, my girl, will 
you give it such liberties ? * — ‘ Nay, ma'am,' an- 
swered she, ‘to be sure, 1 would sooner out out 
my tongue than offend your ladyship. To be 
sure I shall never mention a word that your 
ladyship would not have me.' — ‘Why, I would 
not have you mention this any more,' said 
Sophia; ‘for it may come to my father’s ears, 
and he would bo angry with Mr. Jones, though 
I really believe, as you say, he meant nothing. 1 
should be very angry myself if I imagined *— 
‘Nay, ma’am,' says Honour, ‘I protest I believe 
he meant nothing. I thought he talked as if he 
was out of his senses, nay, be said be believed 
he was beside himself when he had spoken the 
words. “Ay, sir,” says 1, “I believe so too.” 
“Yes,” says he, “Honour.” But ^ asi your 
ladyship's pardon. I could tear my tongue out 
for offending you.’— ‘ Go on,* says Bophia; ‘you 
may mention anything you have not told me 
before.’ — ‘“Yes, Honour,” says he (this was 
some time afterwards, when he gave me the 
crown), “I am neither such a coxcomb or such 
a villain as to think of her in any other delight 
but as my goddess; as such I will always wor- 
ship and adore her while I have breath.” This 
was all, ma’am, 1 will be sworn, to the B^jst of 
my remembrance. I was in a passion with him 
myself, till I found he meant no harm.’^‘ In- 
deed, Honour,’ says Sophia, ‘1 believe you have 
a real affection for me. I was provoked the 
other day when I gave you warning; but if you 
have a desire to stay with me, you shall.’— ‘To 
be sure, ma’am,* answered Mrs. Honour, ‘I shall 
never desire to part with your ladyship. To he 
sure, I almost cried my eyes out when you gave 
me warning. It would be very ungrateful in 
me to desire to leave your ladyship; because 
as why, 1 should never get so good a place 
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tgain. 1 am rare I would lira and die with 
your ladyship; for, as poor Mr. Jones said, happy 
is the man’ — 

Here the dinner-bell interrupted a conversa- 
tion which had wrought such an effect on 
Sophia, that she was perhaps more obliged to 
her bleeding in' the morning than she at the 
time had apprehended she should be. As to the 


present situation of her mind, I shall adhere to 
a rule of Horace, by not attempting to describe 
it, from despair of success. Most of my readers 
will suggest it easily to themselves; and the 
few who cannot, would not understand the pio» 
ture, or at least would deny It to be natural, 
if ever sp well drawn. 


BOOK V. 


CONTAINING A PORTION OF TIME SOMEWHAT LONGER THAN HALF A TEAR. 


OHAPTEB I. 1 

Of the s&'ious in xoriting^ and for what purpose U 
is introduced. 

Peradvkntubk there may bo no parts in this 
prodigious work which will give the reader less 
pleasure in tho perusing than those which have 
given tho author the greatest pains in com- 
posing. Among these probably may be reckoned 
those initial essays which wo have prefixed to 
the historical matter contained in every book, 
and which we have determined to be essentially 
necessary to this kind of writing, of which we 
nave set ourselves at tho head. 

For this our determination We do not hold 
ourselves strictly bound to assign any reason; 
it being abundantly sufficient that we have laid 
ft down as a rule necessary to he observed in all 
prosoi-comi-epic writing. Who ever demanded 
the reasons of that nice unity of time or place 
which is now established to bo so essential to 
dramatic poetry? What critic hath been ever 
asked why a play may not contain two days as 
well as one? or why the audience (provided 
they travel, like electors, without any expense) 
may not he wafted fifty miles as well as five? 
Hath any commentator well accounted for the 
limitation which an ancient critic hath set to 
the drama, which he will have contain neither 
more nor less than five acts? Or hath any one 
living attempted to explain what the modem 
judges of our theatres mean by that word 
low; by which they have happily succeeded in 
banishing all humour from the stage, and have 
madA the theatre as dull as a drawing-room? 
Upon all these occasions the world seems to 
have embraced a maxim of our law, vis. euicun- 
gi«e in arte sua perito credendum eat; for it seems 
perhaps difficult to conceive that any one should 
have had enough of impudence to lay down dog- 
matical rules in any art or science wBhout the 
least foundation. In rach pases, tbemfore, wo 
are apt to conclude there are sound and good 
reasons at the bottom, though we are unfoito- 
nately not able to see so far. 

, Now, in reality, the world have paid too grpat 
m complimant to oritios, and have Imagined them 


men of much greater profundity than they really 
are. From this complaisance, the critics have 
been emboldened to assume a dictatorial power, 
and have so far succeeded, that they have now 
become the masters, and have the assurance to 
give laws to those authors from whose pre- 
decessors they originally received them. 

The critic, rightly considerad, is no more than 
the clerk, whose office it is to transcribe the 
rules and laws laid down by those great judges, 
whose vast strength of genms hath placed them 
in the light of legislators in the several sciences 
I over which they presided. This office was all 
> which the critics of old aspired tn; nor did they 
ever dare to advance a sentence without sup- 
porting it by the authority of tho judge from 
whence it was borrowed. 

But in process of time, and in ages of igno* 
ranee, the clerk began to invade the power and 
assume the dignity of his master. Tho laws of 
writing were no longer founded on the practice 
of the author, but on the dictates of tho critic. 
The clerk became the legislator ; and those very 
peremptorily gave laws whose business it was 
at first only to transcribe them. 

Hence arose an obvious, and perhaps an un- 
avoidable error; for these critics, being men of 
shallow capacities, very easily mistook men 
form for substance. They acted as a judge 
would, who should adhere to the lifeless letter 
of law, and reject the spirit. Little dreum- 
stanoes; which were perhaps accidental in n 
great author, were by these critics considered 
to constitute hia chief merit, and traaamitted as 
essentials to bo observed by all his aucoessors. 
To these encroachments, time and ignorance, 
the two great rapporters of imposture, gave 
authority ; and thus many rules for good writing 
have been established, which &ara not the least 
foundation in troth or natuire^^aiKd which com- 
monly serve for no other puipese than to curb 
and restrain genius, in the same manner as it 
would have restrained the dimeiiig^aatei^ had 
the many expeUent treatises! on that art laid it 
down as an essential role fibat every mail most 
dance in 

To avoidj tlmsafore, all hnputatloa of 
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down a rule for posterityt fonnded only on the 
authority of — ^for whiob, ,to say the 

truthf we hare not the profoundost veneration, — 
we shall here waive the privilege above con- 
tended for, and proceed to lay before the reader 
the reasons which have induced us to inter- 
sperse these several digressive essays in the 
course of this work. 

4nd here we shall Of necessity be led to open 
a new vein of knowledge, which, if it hath been 
discovered, hath not to our remembrauco been 
j wrought on by any ancient or modem writer. 

This vein is no other than that of contrast,. 
I which runs through all the works of the crea- 
tion, and may probably have a large share in 
! constituting in us the idea of all beauty, as well 
natural as artificial ; for what demonstrates the 
I beauty and excellence of anything but its re- 
verse? Thus the beauty of day and that of 
I summer is sot off by the horrors of night and 
i winter. And, I believe, if it was possible for a 
I man to have seen only the two former, he would 
( have a very imperfect idea of their beauty, 
j But to avoid too serious an air, can it be 
‘ doubted but that the finest woman in the world 
would lose all benefit of her chaims in the eye 
I of a man who liad never seen one of another 
) cast? The ladies themselves seem so sensible 
; of this, that they are all industrious to procure 
■ foils: nay, they will become foils to themselves, 

) for I have /'bserved (at Bath particularly) that 
i *0 appear as ugly as possible 

^ ^ T order to set off that beauty 

® ^ J; ^ ^mtend to show you in the evening. 

^ secret in practice, though 

\ have not much studied the theory, 

r .^^®’^^vJweller knows that the finest brilliant re- 
! quires a foil ; and the painter, by the contrast of 
\ Lis figures, often acquires great applause. 

J A great genius among us will illustrate this 
matter fiilly. I cannot, indeed, range him under 
< any general head of common artists, as he hath 
‘ a title to be placed among those 

* InverUcu, gui vitam exeoluere per artes* 

*• Who by invented arts have life improved.* 

1 mean here the inventor of that most exquisite 
entertainment, culled the Eoglish Pantomime. 

This entertainment consisted of two parts, 
which tlie inventor distinguished by the names 
of the serious and the comic.- The serious ex- 
hibited a ceitain number of heathen gods and 
heroes, who were certainly the worst and dullest 
company into which an audience was ever in- 
troduced; and' (which was. a secret kfiown to 
few) were actually intended so to be, in .order 
to contrast the comic part of the entertainment, 
and to display the tricks of harlequin to the 
better Advantage. 

This wai^ perha^ no ve^ civil use of such 
peraonages; but the contrivance was neverthe- 
less iugeuiouB enongh, and had its effect. And 
this will now plainly appear, if instead of serious 


and comic we supply the words duUer and dull- 
est; for the comic was certainly duller than 
anything before shown on the stage, and could 
be set off only by that superlative degree of dul- 
ness which composed the serious. So intoler- 
ably serious, indeed, were these gods and heroes, 
that harlequin (though the English gentleman 
of that name is not at all related to the French 
family, for he is of a much more serious dis- 
position) was always welcome on the stage, as 
he relieved the audience from worse company. 

Judicious writers have always practised this 
art of contrast with great success. 1 have been 
surprised that H-orace should cavil at this art in 
Homer; but indeed he contradicts himself in the 
very next line : 

* Indignor qaandoque home dormitai Hotmtub. 

Verum opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum^ 

* I grieve if e'er great Homer chance to sleep, 

Yet slumbers on long works have right to creep.* 

For we are not here to understand, as perhaps 
some have, that an {kuthor actually falls asleep 
while he is writing. It is true that readers are 
too apt to be so overtaken ; but if the work was 
as long as any of Oldmixon, the author himself 
is too well entertained to be subject to the least 
drowsiness. He is, as Mr. Pope observes, 

* Sleepless him&clf to give his leaders sleep.* 

To say the truth, these soporific parts are so 
many scenes of serious artfully interwoven, in 
order to contr;tst and setoff the rest; and this 
is the true meaning of a late facetious writer, 
who told the public that whenever he was dull 
they might be assured there was a design in it. 

In this light, then, or rather in this darkness, 
1 would have the reader to coneicler these initial 
essays. And after this warning, if he shall be 
of opinion that he can find enough of serious 
in other parts of this history, ho may )>asB over 
these in which we profess to be laboriously dull, 
and begin the following hooks at the second 
chapter. 

CHAPTER II. 

In which Mr, Jones receives many frienCky visits 
during his confinement ; with' some Jim touches 
of the passion of lovCj scarce visible to ihe 
vuhed eye. 

Tox Jones bad many visitors during his con- 
finement, though some, perhaps, were not very 
agreeable to him. Mr. Allwortby saw him 
almost every day ; but though he pitied Tom’s 
sufferings, and greatly approved the gallant 
behaviour which had occasioned them, yet he 
thought this was ta favourable opportunity to 
bring him to a sober sense of his indiscreet 
conduct, and that wholesome advice for that 
purpose could never be applied at a more proper 
season than at the present, when the mind was 
softened by pain and rickness, and alarmed by 
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danger, and when its attention waa nnembar- like aentenoee, extracted out of the second hook 
rassed with those turbulent paesione which of Tully’s Tusoalan Questions, and from the 
engage us in the pursuit of pleasure. great Lord Shaftesbury. In pronouncing these 

At all seasons, therefore, when the good man be was one day so eager, that he unfortunately 
was alone with the youth, especially when the bit his tongue ; and in suoh a manner, that it 
latter was totally at ease, he took occasion to not only put an end to his discourse, but created 
remind him of his former miscarriages, but in much emotion in him, and caused him to mutter 
the mildest and tendorest manner, and only in an oath or two. But what was worst of all, this 
order to introduce the caution which he pre- accident gave Thwaokuxn, who was present, and. 
ecribed for his future behaviour; on which who held all suoh doctrine to bo heathenish and 
alone, he assured him, would depend hlf own atheistical, an opportunity to clap a judgment on 
felicity, and the kindness which he might yet his back. Now this was done with so malicious 
promise himself to receive at the hands of his a snoer, that it totally unhiup^. d (if T may so Bay> 
father by adoption, unless he* should hereafter the temper of the philosopher, which the bite 
forfeit his good opinion : for as to what bad of his tongue had somewhat ruffled; and as he 
passed, he said, it should be all forgiven and was disabled from venting his wrath at his lips, 
forgotten. He therefore advised him to make he had possibly found a more violent method 
a good use of this accident, that so in the end of revenging himself, had not the surgeon, 
it might prove a visitation for his own good. who was then luckily in the room, contrary 
Thwackum was likewise pietly assiduous in to his own interest, interposed and preserved 
his visits ; and he too considered a sick-bed to 
bo a convoiilcnt scene for lectures. His style, 
however, was more severe tlian Mr. AUworthy^: 
he told his pupil that he ought to look on his 
broken limb as a judgment from Heaven on his 
sins. That it would become him to be daily on 
his kuees, pouring forth thanksgivings that ho 
had broken his arm only, and not his neck; 
which latter, he said, was very probably re- 
served for some future occasion, and that, 
perhaps, not veiy remote. For his part, he 
said, he had often wondered some judgment 
had not overtaken him before ; but it might be 
perceived by this, that divine punishments, 
though slow, are always sure. Hence likewise 
he advised him to foresee with equal certainty 
the greater evils which wore yet behind, and offends hereafter, I shall not be able to say a 
which wero as suro as this of overtaking him syllable in his favour/ 

in bis state of reprobacy. * These are,* said he, As to Squire Western, he was seldom out of 
*to be averted only by such a thorough and the sick-room, unless when he was engaged 
sincere rep&tance os is not to be expected or either in the field or over his bottle. Kay, he 
hoped for from one so abandoned in Lis youth, would ‘sometimes retire hither to take his beer, 
and whose mind, 1 am afraid, is totally corrupted, and it was not without difficulty that he was 
It is my duty, however, to exhort you to this prevented from forcing Jones to take his beer 
repentance, though 1 too well know all oxhorta- too : for no quack ever hold his nostrum to be a 
tions will be vain and fruitless. But Ub^ram more general panacea than he did this; which, 
animam meain. 1 can accuse my own conscience he said, had more virtue in it than was in sH 
of no neglect; though it is at the same time the physic in an apothecary’s shop. He was^ 
with the utmost concern 1 see you travelling on however, by much euti'caty, prevailed on to for- 
to certain misery in this world, and to as certain bear the application of this medicine ; but from 
damflltion in the next’ sereuadiug his patient every hunting morning 

Square talked in a very different strain: he with the horn under his window, it was im- 
said such accidents as a broken bone were possible to withhold him. Nor did ha ever lay * 
below the consideration of a Wise man. That aside that halloo with which ha entered into all 
it waa abundantly sufficient to reconcile the companies, when ha visited Jonas, without any 
mind to any of these mischances, to reflect that regard to the sick person’s hehig at that time 
they are liable to befall the wisest of mankind, oithOT awake or aideep. 

and are undoubtedly for the good of the whole. This boisterous behaviour, as it meant no 
He said it 'was a mere abuse of words to call harm, so happily it effected none, and was 
those things evils in which there was no moral abundantly compensated to Jones, as soon as ho 
unfitness:' that pain, which was the worst con- was able to sit up^ by the com^umy of Sophia, 
sequence of such aocidenta, was the most con- whom the squire then brought to visit him. 
temptible thing in the world ; with more of the Nor was it, Indeed, long before Jones was able 


the i>cac 0 . 

Mr. Blifil visited his friend Jones>but 
and never alone. This worthy young man, 
however, professed much regard for him, and as 
great concern at his misfortune ; but cautiously 
avoided any intimacy, lest, as he frequently 
hiutod, it might contaminate the sobriety of his 
own character : for which purpose he had con- 
stantly in his mouth that proverb in which 
Solomon speaks against evil communication. 
Not that ho was so bitter as Thwackum; for 
he always expresssed some hopes of Tom’s re- 
formation; which, ho said, the unparalleled 
goodness shown by his u^^^lo on this occasion 
n'ast certainly effect in one not al)solutely 
aliiiidonod: but concluded, *lf Mr. Jones ever 
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to attend her to the harpsichord, where she 
would kindly condescend for hours together to 
charm him with the most delicious music, unless 
when the squire thought proper to interrupt her, 
by insisting ‘On *01d Sir Simon,* or some other of 
his favourite pieces. 

Notwithstanding the nicest guard which So- 
phia endeavoured to set on her behaviour, 
she could not avoid letting some appearances 
now and then slip forth ; for love may again be 
likened to a disease in this, that when it is 
denied a vent in one part, it will certainly break 
out in another. What her lips therefore con- 
cealed, her eyes, her blushes, and many little 
involuntary actions betrayed. 

One day, when Soxjhia was playing on the 
harpsichord, and Jones was attending, the squire 
came into the room, crying, ‘There, Toni, I 
have had a battle for thee below stairs with 
thick Parson Thwackum. He hath been a toll- 
ing Allworihy before my face, that the broken 
bone was a judgment upon thee. “ D— n it,” says 
1, “ how can that bo ? Did ho not come by it in 
defence of a young woman? A judgment in- 
deed ! Pox, if he never doth anything worse, 

' he will go to heaven sooner than all the parsons 
I in the country. Ho hath more reason to glory 
I in it than to be ashamed of it.”’ — ‘Indeed, sir,* 
says Jones, ‘1 have no reason for cither; but if 
it preserved Miss Webtern, I shall always think 
it the happiest accident of my life.’ — ‘And to 
gu,* said the squire, ‘to zet All worthy agiiubt 
thee vor it! D — n un, if the parson bad unt 
his petticoats on, 1 should have lent un a flick ; 
for I love thee dearly, my boy, and d — ^n mo if 
there is anything in my power which I won’t 
do for thee. Sha’t take thy choice of all the 
horses in my stable to-morrow morning, except 
only the Chevalier and Miss Slouch.’ Jones 
thanked him, but declined accepting the offer. 
‘Nay,* added the squire, ‘sha’t ha* the sorrel 
mare that Sophy rode. She cost me fifty guineas, 
and comes six years old this grass.*'— ‘If she 
had cost me a thousand,’ cries Jones passion- 
ately, *I would have given her to the dogs.’ — 
‘Pooh! pooh!* answered Western. ‘What! 
because she broke thy arm I Shouldst forget 
and forgive. 1 thought hadst been more a man 
than to bear malice against a dumb creature.* 
Here Sophia interposed, and put an end to the 
conversation, by desiring her •father’s leave to 
]^ay to him,— a request which he never refused. 

The countenance of Sophia had undergone 
more than one change during the foregoing 
speeches; and probably she imputed the pas- 
sionate resentment which Jones had expressed 
against the mare to a different motive from that 
from which her father had derived it. ^er 
spirits were at this time in a visible flutter ; and 
she played so intolerably ill, that had not Wes- 
tern soon fallen asleep, he must have remarked 
It Jones, however, who was snflioiently awake, 
•ad was not without an ear, any more than 


without eyes, made some observations; which 
being joined to all which the reader may re- 
member to have passed formerly, gave him 
pretty strong assnranoes, when he came to 
reflect on the whole, that all was not well in the 
tender bosom of Sophia; an opinion which 
many young gentlemen will, I doubt not, ex- 
tremely wonder at Lis not having been well 
conflimed in long ago. To confess tho truth, 
he had rather too much diffidence in himself, 
and was not forward enough in seeing the 
advances of a young lady ; a misfortune which 
can be cured only by that early town education 
which is at present so generally in fashion. 

When those thoughts had fully taken posses- 
sion of Jones, they occasioned a perturbation in 
his mind which, in a constitution less pure and 
firm than his, might have been at such a season 
attended with very dangerous consequences. He 
was truly sensible of the great worth of Sophia. 
He extremely likod her person, no less admired 
her accomplishments, and tenderly loved her 
goodness. In reality, as he had never once 
entertained any thought of pobso&sing her, nor 
had ever given the least voluntary indulgenco to 
his inclinations, he had a much stronger passion 
for her than he himself was acquainted witlu 
His heart now brought forth the full socrot, at 
the samo time that it assured him the adorable 
object returned his affection. 

CHAPTEB HI. 

Which all who have no heart wUl think to contain 
much ado ahout nothing, 

Thb reader will perhaps imagine the sensations 
which now arose in Jones to have been so sweet 
and delicious, that they would rather tend to 
produce a cheerful serenity in the mine’ Ilian any 
of those dangerous effects which we have men- 
tioned; but, in fact, sensations of this kind, 
however delicious, are at their first recognition 
of a very tumultuous nature, and have very 
little of the opiate in them. They were, more- 
over, in the present case embittered %vith certain 
Gircumstances which, being mixed with sweeter 
ingredients, tended altogether to compose a 
draught that might be termed bitter-sweet; than 
which, as nothing can bo moie disagreeable to 
the palate, so nothing, in the metaphoxical efUxse, 
can be so injurious to tho mind. 

For, first, though he had sufficient foundation 
to flatter himself in what he had observed in 
Sophia, he was not yet free from doubt of mis- 
construing compassion, or at best esteem, Into a 
warmer regard* He was far from a saaxgaine 
assurance that Sophia had any such affections 
towards him os might promise his inclinations 
that harvest which, if ‘they were encouraged 
and nursed, they would finally grow up to 
require. Besides, if he could hope to find no 
bar to his happiness from the daughter, ho 
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thought himself certain of meeting an effectual him to give none a right of aggravating those 
bar in the father, who, though he was a country misfortunes. The meanness of her condition 
squire in his diversions, was perfectly a man of did not represent her misery as of little conse- 
the world in whatever regarded his fortune $ quence in his eyes, nor did it appear to Justify or 
had the most violent affection for his only oven to palliate his guilt in bringing that misery 
daughter, and had often signified, in his cups, upon her. But why do 1 mention justification ? 
tho pleasure he proposed in seeing her married His own heart would not suffer him to destroy a 
to one of the richest men in tho county. Jones human creature who he thought loved him, and 
was not so vain and senseless a coxcomb as to had to that love sacrificed her innocence. His 
expect, from any regard which Western had own good heart pleaded her cause, not as a 
professed for him, that he would ever be in- cold venal advocate, but as one interested in the 
duced to lay aside these views of advancing his event, and which must itbolf det^ply share in all 
daughter. He well knew that fortune is gene- the agonies its owner brought on another, 
rally the principal, if not the sole consideration, When this i>owerful advoc.Lte had sufficiently 
which operates on the best of parents in these raised tho pity of Jones, by painting poor Molly 
matters : for friendship makes us warmly espouse in all the circumstances of wretchedness, it art- 
the interest of others ; but it is very cold to the fully called in tho assistance of another passion, 
gratification of their passions. Indeed, to feel and represented the girl in all tho amiable 
the happiness which may result from this, it is colours of jouth, health, aud beauty; as one 
necessary we should possess the passion our- greatly the objoot of desire, and much more 
selves. As he had therefore no hoi)es of ob- so, at least to a good mind, from being at the 
taiuing her father's consent, so lio thouglit to same time tho object of compassion, 
endeavour to succeed without it; and by such Amidst those thoughts, poor Jones paosed a 
means to frustrate the great point of Mr. Wes- long sleepless night ; and in the morning the 
tern's life, was to make a vory ill use of his result of tho whole was to abide by Molly, and 
hospitality, and a very ungrateful return to tho to think no more of Sophia, 
many little favours received (however roughly) lu this virtuous resolution he continued all the 
at his hands. If ho saw such a consequenco next day till the evoiilng, cherishing the idea of 
with horror and disdain, how much more was he Molly, and dilving Sophia from his thoughts; 
shocked with what regarded Mr. AUworthy, to but in the fatal evening a very triding accident 
whom, as he had more than filial obligations, so set all his passions again on float, and worked so 
had ho for him more than filial piety I He knew total a change in his mind, that we think it 
the nature of that good man to be so averse decent to communicate it in a fresh chapter, 
to any baseucss or treachery, that the least 

attempt of such a kind would make the sight of GUAFTEE IV 

the guilty person for ever odious to his eyes, 

and his name a detestable sound in his ears. liUl^ chaptei\ in which u contained a httlo 

The appearance of such insurmountable difil- incident, 

oultics was sufficient to have inspired him with Amovo other visitants who paid their compU- 
despair, however ardent his wishes bad been; ments to the young gentleman in his oonfine* 
but even these were cohtrolled by compassion ment, Mrs. Honour waa one. The reader, 
for another woman. The idea of lovely Molly perhaps, when he reflects on some expressions 
now intruded itself before him. He had sworn which have formerly dropped from her, may 
eternal constancy in her arms, and she had as conceive that she herself had a very particular 
often vowed never to outlive his deserting her. affection for Mr. Jones ; but, in reality, it was 
He now saw her in all the most shocking pos- no such thing. Tom was a handsome young 
tures of death ; nay, he considered all the fellow, and for that species of men Mrs. Honour 
miseries of prostitutidn to which she would be had some regard; but this was perfectly indis- 
liable, and of which he should be doubly the criminates for having been crossed in the love 
occasion, first by seducing, and then by desert- which she bore a certain nobleman's footman, 
ing )xor ; for he well knew the hatred which all who had basely deserted her after a promise of 
her neighbours, and even her own sisters, bore marriage, she had so securely kept together the 
her, and how ready they would all be to tear broken remains of her heart, that no had 
her to pieces. Indeed, he had exposed* her to ever since been able to possess himself of any 
more envy than sbame, or rather to the latter single fragment She viewed all handsome men 
hy means of the fonner; for many women with that equU regard and benerolenoe which a 
abused her for being a whore, while they envied sober and yirtuous mind bears to sU the good* 
her her lover, and her finery, and would have She might indeed be called a lover of men, ea 
been themselves glad to have purchased these Socrates was a lover of mankind, preferring one 
at the same rate. The ruin, therefore, of the to another for eorporeid, as lie for mental quail- 
poor girl must, he foresaw, unavoidably attend fioatfons, but never eurylnff this prefsMnes so 
his deserting her; and this thought stung him for as to cause any perturbation in the pUU>» 
to the Boul. Poverty and distim seemed to sophieal serenity of bm temper. 
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The day after Mr. Jones had that conflict ^th 
himself 'Which we have seen in the ttreceding 
chapter, Mrs. Hononr came into his room, and 
finding him alone, began in the following man- 
ner:— * La, sir, where do yon think 1 have been? 
I warrants you, yon would not gness in fifty 
years; bat if yon did guess, to be sure 1 must 
not tell yon neither.’ — * Nay, if it be something 
which you must not tell me,* said Jonos, * I shall 
have the curiosity to inquire, and 1 Imow you 
will not be so barbarous as to refuse mo.* — 1 
don’t know,* cries she, * why 1 should refuse you 
neither, for that matter; for to bo sure you won’t 
mention it any more. And for that matter, if 
you knew where 1 have been, unless you knew 
what I have been about, it would not signify 
much. Nay, I don’t see why it should be kept a 
secret for my part; for to bo sure she is the best 
lady in the world.* Upon this, Jones began to 
beg earnestly to be let into this secret, and faith- 
fully promised not to divulge it. She then pro- 
ceeded thus: — ‘Why, you must know, sir, my 
young lady sent me to inquire after Molly Sea- 
grim, and to see whether the wench wanted any- 
thing. To be sure, 1 did not care to go, methinks ; 
but servants must do what they are ordered. — 
ITow could you undervalue yourself so, Mr. 
Jones? — So my lady bid me go and cairyher 
some hnon and other things. She is too good. 
it such forward sluts woio sent to Uiidoweil, it 
would bo better for them. I told my lady, says 
1, madam, your hibhip is encoui aging idleness.* 
—‘And was my Sophia so good?* says Jonos. 
*My Sophia, I assura you! marry come up!* 
ausworod Ilonour. ‘And yet if you knew all,— 
indeed, if 1 was as Mr. Joucs, 1 should look « 
little higher than such trumpciy as Molly Sea- 
grim.* — ‘What do you mean by these woids,* 
replied Jones, ‘ “ If 1 knew all ? ** * — ‘I mean what 
1 mean,' says Honour. ‘Don’t you romeiuber 
putting your bauds in my lady’s muff once ? 1 
vow I could almost find in my hoait to tell, if 1 
was certain my lady would never come to the 
hearing on’t.* Jones then made several solemn 
protestations; and Honour proceeded: ‘Then, 
to be sur^ my lady gave me that muff; and 
afterwards, upon hearing what yon had done *— 
‘ Then you told her what 1 had done ! * inter- 
rupted Jones.— ‘If 1 did, sir,’ answered she, ‘you 
need not be angry with me. Many’s the man 
would have given his bead to have had my 
lady told, if they had known; for, to be sure, 
the biggest lord in the land might be proud— 
but I protest I have a great mind not to tell 
you.’ Junes fell to entreaties, and soon ^prevailed 
on her to go on thus ‘ You must know, then, 
sir, that my lady had given this muff to me; 
but about a day or two after I had told her the 
story, she quarrels with her new muff, and to be 
sure it is the prettiest that ever was seen. “ Hon- 
our,** says she^ ‘*ihis is an odious muff ; it is too 
big for me ; I can’t wear it : till 1 can get another, 
you must let me have my old one again, and you 


may have this in the room on’t**— for ehe’s a good 
lady, and scorns to give a thing and take a thing, 
I promise you that So to be sure I fetched it 
her back again, and I believe she liath worn It 
upon her arm almost ever since, and I warrants 
hath given it many a kiss when nobody hath 
seen her.* 

Here the conversation was interrupted by Mr. 
Western himself, who came to summon Jones to 
the harpsichord, whither the poor young fellow 
went all pale and trembling. This Western 
observed, bnt, on seeing Mrs. Honour, imputed 
it to a wrong cause; and having given Jones a 
hearty curse between jest and earnest, he bid 
him beat abroad, and not poaoh up the game.in 
his warren. 

Sophia looked this evening with more than 
usual beauty, and we may believe it was no 
small addition to her charms, in the eye of Mr 
Jonos, that she now happened to have on her 
right arm this very muff. 

She was playing one of her father’s favourite 
tunes, and he was leaning on her chair, when the 
muff fell ovcf lier ilug<»rb, and put her out. This 
so disconcerted the squiie, that he snatched the 
muff from her, and with a hearty cuise threw it 
iuto the fire. Sophia instantly stalled up, and 
with tho utmost eagerness recovered it from the 
flames. ^ 

Though this incident will probably appear of 
little consequence to many of our rea<l<*rs, yet, 
tiilliug as it was, it had so violent an effect on 
poor Jonos, that we thought it our duty to relate 
it. In reality, there are many little circumstances 
too often omitted by injudicious historians, fioin 
which events of the utmost importance arise. 
Tho world may indeed be considered as a vast 
machine, in which the great wheels are oiigiually 
sot in motion by those which are very minute, 
and almost imperceptible to any but tho strongest 
eyes. * 

Thus^ not all the charms of the incomparable 
Sophia; not all the dazzling brightness and 
languishing softness of her eyes, the harmony 
of her voice and of her person ; not all her wit, 
good-humour, greatness of mind, or sweetness of 
disposition, had been able so absolutely to con- 
quer and enslave the heart of poor Jones, os this 
little incident of the muff. Thus the poet 
sweetly sings of Troy : 

* Capu^w dolu lafdtrjfmUqw coacH 
Quos Mqw Tydidu, nec LanssteM AchUleSt 
Non ann% domuert decern^ non mtUe CanuM.* 

'What Diomede, or Thotie* fieater son, 

A thousand ships, nor ten years* siege had done, 
False tears, and fawning wordi, the city won ' 

The citadel of Jones was now taken by sur- 
prise. All those considerations of honour and 
prudence which onr hero ha4 lately with so 
much militaiy wisdom placed as guards over the 
avenues of his heart, ran away from their posta^ 
[ and the god of love marched in, in trininph. 
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OHAPTEB V. 

A long chapter^ eontaitUng a verg 
* incideni. 

But though this viotorjons doity easily expelled 
hia avowed enemies from the heart of Jonesi he 
found it more difficult to supplant the garrison 
which lie hfmsolf had placed there. To lay aside 
all allegory, tho concern for what must ^come 
of poor Molly greatly disturbed and perplexed 
the mind of tho worthy youth. The superior 
merit of Sophia totally eclipsed, or rather oz- 
tinguibhed, all tho beauties of the poor girl; 
hut compassion instead of eontemj/t succeeded 
to Iqve. He was soon convineod tlie girl had 
placed all her affeclious, and all her prospect of 
future happiness, in him only. For this ho had, 
ho know, given sufficient occasion, by the utmost 
profusion of tenderness towards her: a tonJomess 
which he hud taken oyt ry moans to persuade her 
he would always maint«kin. She. on her side, 
had assured him of her firm l)eliof in his 
promibCSi and liad with tho most bolemn vows 
declared, tint on his fulfi'hug or bi^aking theso 
promises it depended whothor she should be tho 
happiest or most mi<;eiablo of womankind. And 
to be the author of thib highest degree of misery 
to a human being, was a thought on which he 
could not bear to ruminato a siqglo moment. Ho 
conbidcred this poor girl as having sacrificed to 
him everything in her hltle power; as having 
been at her own expense the object of his 
pleaburo; as sighing and lauguiblung for him 
even at that vc\y iubtant. tihal] then, bays he, 
my neovery, for which she hath so ardently 
wished, — shall my presenen, which sho hath so 
eagerly expected, instead of giving her that joy 
witli which she hath flattered herself, ca^t her at 
once down into mibcry and despair? Can 1 bo 
such a villain ? Hen*, when the genius of poor 
Molly seemed triumphant, tho love of Sophia 
towards him, which now appeared no longer 
dubious, rubhed upon his mind, and bore away 
every obstacle before it. 

At length it occurred to him that he might 
possibly be able to make Molly amends another 
way; namely, by giving hor a sum of money. 
This, nevertheless, he almost despaired of her 
accepting, when he recollected the frequent and 
vehement assurances be had received from her, 
that world put in balance with him would 
make her no amends for his losa However, her 
extreme poverty, and ohiefliy her egregious 
vanity (somewhat of which hath been already 
hinted to the reader), gave him eome little hope^ 
that notwithstanding all her avowed tenderness, 
she might in time be brought to content herself 
with a fortune superior to her expectation, and 
which might indulge her vanity, by sotting her 
above all her equals. He resolved, therefore, to 
take the first opportunity of making a pn>p(^ 
of this kind. 

One day, aooordingly, when hie ana wa« so 


well recovered that he could walk easily with it 
I slung in a sash, he stole forth, at a season when 
the squire was engaged in bis field exercises, and 
visited his fair one. Her mother and sisters, 
whom he found taking their tea, informed him 
first that Molly was noi at homo; but afterwards 
the eldest sister acquainted him, with a malicious 
smile, that she was above stairs a-bed. Tom had 
no objection to this situation of his mistress, 
and immediately ascoiidod the ladder which led 
towards her beclchambor; but when he came to 
the top, he, to his great surprise, found the door 
fast; nor could he for some tiiue obtain soy 
answer from within; for Molly, as she hexseli 
afterwards informed him, was fast asleep. 

The extremes of gri(‘f and joy have been 
remarked to produce very similar effects; and 
when either of those rushes on ns by surprise, it 
is apt to croato snoli a total perturbation and 
confusion, that we are often tlioreby depxivod 
of the uso of all our faculties It cannot there- 
i )re be wondered at, that the nnoxpocted sight 
of Mr. Jones should so sti ougly ox>orate on the 
mind of Molly, and should overwhelm her with 
such confusion, that for some minutes she was 
unable to express tho great raptures with which 
the reader will suppose .bo was affected on this 
occasion. As for Jones, ho was so entirely 
passessed, and ns it were enchanted, by the 
presence of his beloved object, that he for a while 
forgot Sophia, and consequently the principal 
purpose of his visit. 

This, however, soon recurred to hie memory; 
and after the first transports of their meeting 
wore over, he found means bv degrees to intro- 
duce a discouiso on tho fatal consequences which 
must attend their amour, if Mr. All worthy,, who 
Lad strioily forbidden him ever seeing hor more^ 
should discover that ho still carried on this com- 
merce. Such a discovery, which his enemies 
gave him reason to think would bo unavoidable, 
must, he said, end in his ruin, and consequently 
in hers. Since, therefore, their hard fates had 
determined that they must separate, he advised 
hor to bear it with resolution, and swore he 
would never omit any opportunity, through the 
course of his life, of showing her the sincerity of 
his affection, by providing for her in a manner 
beyond her utmost expectation, or even beyond 
her wishes, if ever that should be in hie power; 
concluding at last, that she might soon find some 
man who would marry her, and who would 
her much happier than she could be by leading a 
ffisreputable life with him. 

^ Molly remained a few momenta In sllenoa end 
then bursting into a fiood of tears, beg^ to 
upbiald him in the following words And this 
is 3 'oiir love for me, to f otsake me in this manner, 
now you> have mined mel How often, when 1 
have told you that all men are false and peffatg 
like, and grow tired of us ae soon as ever iliey 
have had their wicked wills of how oltaa 
have you awotu you would never fonatos mil 
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Aad can you be such a perjury man after all ? 
IVbat signifies idl the riches in the world to me 
without you, now you have gained my heart, so 
you have — you have — Why do you mention 
another man to me ? I can never love any other 
man as long as 1 live. All other men are nothing 
to me. If the greatest squire in all the country 
would come a suiting to me to-moirow, 1 would 
not give my company to him. No, I shall 
always hate and despise the whole sex fur your 
sake’ — 

She was proceeding thus, when an accident 
put a stop to her tongue before it had run out 
half its career. Tho room, or rather garret, in 
which Molly lay, being up one pair of stairs, — 
that is to say, at tho top of the liouse, — was of 
a sloping figure, resembling the great Delta of 
thc^ Greeks. The English reader may peihaps 
form a bettor idea of it by being told that it was 
impossible to stand upright anywhere but in the 
middle. Now, as this room wanted the con- 
veniency of a closet, Molly had, to supply that 
defect, nailed up an old rug against the rafters 
of tho house, which enclosed a little hole where 
her best apparel, such as the remains of that 
sack which wo have formerly moiitioued, somo 
caps, and other things with which she Lad lately 
provided herself, were hung up and secured from 
the dust. 

This enclosed place exactly fronted the foot 
of tho bed, to which, indeed, the rug hung so 
near, that it served in a manner to supply the 
want of curtains. Now, whether Molly in tho 
agonies of her rage pushed this rug with her 
feet, or Jones might touch it, or whether the pin 
or nail gave way of its own accord, 1 am not 
certain; but as Molly pronounced those last 
words which are recorded above, the wicked 
rug got loose from its fastening, and discoveiod 
everything hid behind it, where among other 
female utensils appeared (with shame 1 write 
it, and with sorrow will it be road) the philo- 
sopher Square, in a posture (for the place would 
not near admit his standing upright) as ridi- 
culous as can possibly be conceived. 

The posture, indeed, in which he stood was 
not greatly unlike that of a soldier who is tied 
neck and heels, or rather resembling the atti- 
tude in which we often see fellows in the public 
streets of London, who are not suffering but 
deserving punishment by so standing. Ho had 
a nightcap belonging to Molly on his head, and 
his two large eyes, the moment the rug fell, 
stared directly at Jones; so that^ when the idea 
of philosophy was added to Die figure now dis- 
covered, it would have been very difficult for 
any spectator to havo refrained from iipmoderate 
laughter. 

I question not but the surprise of the reader 
will be here equal to that of Jones, as the sus- 
pidons which must arise from the appearance 
of this wise and grave man in sndh a place may 
•earn ao inoonaistent with that character which 


he hath doubtless maintained hitherto in the 
opinion of every one. 

But, to confess the truth, this inconsistency is 
rather imaginary than real. Philosophers are 
composed of flesh and blood as well as other 
human creatures ; and however sublimated and 
refined the theoiy of these may be, a little prao- 
tical frailty is as incident to them as to other 
mortals. It is indeed in theory only, and not 
in practice, as wo have before hinted, thal con- 
sists the difference; for though such great beings 
think much better and more wisely, they always 
act exactly like other men. They know very 
well how to subdue all appetites and passions, 
and to despise both pain and pleasure ; and this 
knowledge affords much delightful contempla- 
tion, and is easily acquired: but the practice 
would be vexatious and troublesome, and there- 
fore the same wisdom which loaches them to 
know this teaches them to avoid carrying it 
into execution. 

Mr. Square happened to be at church on that 
Sunday when, as tho reader may bo pleased to 
remember, the ni)poaraiice of Molly in her sack 
had caused all lUat disturbance. Hero ho first 
observed her, and was so pleased with her 
beauty, that he prevailed with tho young gentle- 
men to change their Letouded ride that evening, 
that he mightf pass by the habitation of Molly, 
and by that moans might obtain a second chance 
of seeing her. This icason, however, as he did 
not at that time moLtiuu to any, so neither did 
we think proper to communicate it then to the 
reader. 

Among other particulars which constituted the 
unfitness of things in Mr. Square’s opinion, 
danger and difficulty were two. The difficulty, 
thoieforo, whicii ho appieheuded there might be 
in corrupting this young wench, and the danger 
which would accrue to his character on the dis- 
covery, were such stfong dissuasives, that it is 
piobable he at fiist intended to hav s contented 
himself with the pleasing ideas whic.i the sight 
of beauty fuinislies us with. Thebe the gravest 
men, after a full meal of serious meditation, 
often allow themselves by way of dessert; for 
which purpose certain books and pictures find 
their way into the most private recesses of their 
study, and a certain liquorish part of natural 
philosophy is often the principal subject of their 
conversation. 

But when the philosopher heard a day or two 
afterwards that the fortress of virtue had already 
been subdued, ho began to give a larger scope 
to his desires. His appetite was not of that 
squeamish kind which cannot feed on a dainty 
because another hath tasted ii In short, he 
liked the girl the better for the want of that 
chastity which, if she had possessed it, must 
have been a bar to his pleaeures. He pursued 
and obtained her. 

The reader will be mistaken if he thinks 
Molly gave Square the prefezenoe to her 
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younger lover; on the contrary, had gIio been 
confined to the ohoioe of one only, Tom Jones 
would undoubtedly have been of the two the 
victorioufi person. I^or was it solely the oon> 
sideration that two axe bettor than one (though 
this had its proper weight) to which Mr. Square 
owed his success: the absence of Jones during 
his confinement was an unlucky circumstance; 
and*in that interval some well-choscn presents 
from the philosopher so softened and unguarded 
the girl’s heart, that a favouiablo opportunity 
became irresistible, and Square triumphed over 
the poor remains of virtue which subsisted in 
the bosom of Molly. 

It is now about a fortnight since this con- 
quest, when Jones paid the abt)Vi)- mentioned 
vibit to his mistress at a time when she and 
Square were in bod together. This was the true 
reason why the mother denied I’or as wo hove 
seen ; for as the old woman shai<*d in tlu profits 
arising from the itiitjuity of her daughter, she 
encouraged and protected her in it to the ut- 
most of her power; but such was the envy and 
hatred which the elder sister bore towaids 
Molly, that notwiilistaiiding sho had some patt 
of the booty, she would willingly have itartcd 
with this to ruin iier sister and spoil her trade. 
Uenco sho had acquainted Jones with her being 
above stairs in bed, in hopes that ho might have 
caught her in Square’s arms. '’I’his, however, 
Molly found means to prevent, as the door was 
fastened, which gave her nn opportunity of con- 
veying lier lover behind that rug or blanket 
where ho now was unhappily discovered. 

Square no sooner made his appearance than 
Molly flung herself back on the bed, cried out 
she was undone, and abandoned herself to de- 
spair. This poor girl, who was yet but a novice 
in her business, had not arrived to that per- 
fection of asburauco which helps off a town 
lady in any extremity, and either prompts her 
with an excuse, or else inspires her to brazen 
out the matter with her husband, who, from 
love of quiet or out of fear of Lis reputation, 
and sometimes perhaps from fear of the gallant, 
who, like Mr. Constant in the play, wears a 
sword, is glad to shut his eyes, and content to 
put his horns in his pocket. Molly, on the con- 
trary, was silenced by this evidence, and very 
fairly gave up a cause which she had hitherto 
maiimined with so many tears, and with such 
solemn and vehement protestations of the purest 
love and constancy. 

As to the gentleman behind the arras, he was 
not in much less consternation. He stood for a 
while motionless, and seemed equally at a loss 
what to say or whither to direct his eyes. 
Jones, though perhaps tbe most astonished of 
the three, first found his tongue; and being 
immediately recovered from those uneasy sen- 
sations which Molly by her upbraidiogs had 
oocasiftned, he burst into a loud laughter, and 
then saluting Mr. Square, advanced to take him 
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by the hand, and to relievo him from his place 
of confinement. 

Square being now arrived in tho middle of 
tho room, infwhich part only he could stand 
ui)right, looked at Jones with a very grrfvo 
‘ountenauce, and said to him: ‘Well, sir, 1 see 
you enjoy this mighty discovery, and, I dare 
swear, take great delight in the thoughts of ex- 
posing me; but if ytm will consider tho loatter 
fairly, you will find you aro yourself only to 
hlnme. I am not guilty of corrupting inno- 
cenco. I have done nothing for which that part 
of the world whirih judges of mailers by the rule 
of right will condemn me. Fitness is governed 
by the nature of things, and not by customs, 
forms, or municipal laws. Knihin ^ )••' indeed 
unfit which is not unnatural.’ — ' Well reasoned, 
old boy,’ answered Jones; ‘but why dost thou 
11 1 ink that I should dosiro to expose tliee? 1 
ptomiso thee 1 was never better pleased with 
theu in roy life ; and unlcsH thou hast a mind to 
di^fover it thj s* If, this affair may remain a pvo- 
ti>und secret for me.’ — ‘Nay, Mr. Jones,* replied 
Square, ‘I WJUild not be thought to undorv due 
reputation. Good fame is a species of the Kalon, 
and it is by no means fitting to ncglpct it. Be- 
sides, to murder one's own repniation is a kind 
of suicide, — a do testable and odious vic^. If you 
tbiuk proper, therefore, to conceal any infirmity 
ot mine (for such 1 may have, since no man is 
perfectly perfect), I promise you I will not 
betray myself. Things may bo fitting to be 
done whioli are not fitting to be boosted of ; for 
by tho perverse judgment of tho world, that 
often becomes tho subject of censure which ii 
in truth not only iunncoui, but laudable.’— 
*l(it lu! ’ cries Jones. ‘What can bo tnoro inno- 
cent than tho indulgence of a uatiuul appetiio, 
or what more laudable than the prop.igation of 
our species?’ — ‘To be serious with you,* an- 
bwored Square, ‘1 profess they always appeared 
so to mo.’— ‘And yet,’ said Jones, ‘you was of 
a different opinion when my affair with this gild 
was first discovered.’ — ‘Why, 1 must coufcbs,' 
says Square, ‘as tho matter was misrepresented 
to mo by that Parson Thwackum, 1 might con- 
demn the corruption of innocence. It was that, 
sir; it was that— and that— for you must know, 
Mr. Jones, in tho consideration of fitness, very 
minute ciicumbtances, sir, very minute circum- 
stauceS, cause gpreat alteration.’ — ‘Well,* cries 
Jones, ‘be that as it will, it shall be your own 
fault, as I have promised you, if you ever hear 
any more of this adventure. Behave kindly to 
the gii'l, and L will never open my lips ooncem- 
iug tho matter to any one. And, Molly, do you 
be faithful to your friend, and 1 will not only 
forgive your infidelity to me, but will do you all 
the service I can.* So saying, he took a hasty 
leave, and slipping down tho ladder, retired with 
much expedition. 

Square was rejoiced to find this adventure 
was likely to have no worse conclusion; and m 
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lor Holly, being recovered from her eonfueion, 
flhe began at first io upbraid Square with having 
been the occasion of her loss of Jones; but that 
gentleman soon found the means of mitigating 
her anger, partly by caresses, and partly by a 
small nostrum from his purse, of wonderful and 
approved efficacy in purging off the ill humours 
of the mind, and iuh'estoring it to a good temper. 

She then poured forth a vast profusion of ten- 
(demess towards her new lover; turned all she 
bad said to Jones, and Jones himself, into ridi- 
oule ; and vowed, though be once had the i)os- 
session of her person, none but Square had ever 
been master of her heart. 


CnAPTER VL 

comparing which with the former^ the reader 
mag possibly correct some abuse which he hath 
formerly been guilty of in the application of 
the woi'd Ijovc. 

Thb infidelity of Molly, which Jones bad now 
discovered, would peihaps have vindicated a 
much greater degree of resentment than bo ex- 
pressed on the occasion; and if ho had aban- 
doned her directly from that moment, very {few, 
1 believe, would have blamed him. 

Certain, however, it is that he saw her In the 
light of compassion; and though his love to her 
was not of that kind which could give him any 
great uneasiness at her inconstancy, yet was he 
not a little shocked on reflecting that ho had him- 
self originally corrupted her innocence; for to 
this corruption he imputed all the vico into which 
she appeared now so likely to plunge herself. 

This consideration gave him no little uneasi- 
ness, till Betty, the older sister, was so kind, 
some time afterwards, entirely to euro him by a 
hint that one Will Barnes, and not himself, had 
been the first seducer of Molly; and that the 
little child, which he had hitherto so ceitainly 
concluded to be his own, might very probably 
Lave an equal title at least to claim Barnes for 
its father. 

Jones eagerly pursued this scent when he had 
first received it ; and in a very short time was 
sufficiently assured that the girl had told him 
truth, not only by the confession of the fellow, 
but at last by that of Molly herself. 

This Will Barnes was a country gallant, and 
had acquired as many trophies of this kind as 
any ensign or attorney's clerk in the kingdom. 
He bad indeed reduced several women to a state 
of utter profligacy, had broke the hearts of some, 
and had the honour of occasioning the violent 
death of one poor girl, who had either drowned 
herself, or what was rather more probable^ had 
been drowned by him. 

Among other of his conquest^ this follow bad 
triumph^ over tbo heart of Betty Seagrim. He 
had made love to her long before Molly was 
grown to be 4k fit object of that pastime, but 


bad afterwards deserted her, and applied to hu 
sister, with whom he had almost immediate 
success. Now, Will bad in reality the sole 
possession of Molly's affection, while ^nes and 
Square were almost equally sacrifices to her in- 
terests and to her pride. 

Hence had grown that implacable hatred which 
wo have before seen raging in the mind of Betty, 
though we did not think it necessary to assign 
this cause sooner, as envy itself alone was ade- 
quate to all the effects we have mentioned. 

Jones was become perfectly easy by possesdon 
of this secret with regard to Molly ; but as to 
Sophia, he was far from being in a state of ti’an- 
quillity; nay, indeed, he was under the most 
violent perturbation. His heart was now, if I 
may use the metaphor, entirely evacuated, and 
Sophia took absolute possession of it He loved 
her with au unbounded passion, and plainly saw 
the tondor sentiments she had for him ; yet could 
not this assurance lessen Lis despair of obtain- 
ing the consent of the father, nor the horrors 
which attended his pursuit of her by any base or 
tieachorons method. 

The injury ‘which he must thus do to Mr. 
Western, and the concern which would accrue 
to Mr. AUworthy, v'ore circumstances that 
tormented him all day, and haunted him on his 
pillow at night. His life wos a constant stru^glo 
betwo'^n honour and inclination, which alter- 
nately triumphed over each other in his mind. 
He often resolved, in the absence of 6(5x>hia, to 
leavo her father's house, and see her no more; 
and as often, in her presence, forgot all tliose 
lesulutions, and determiuod to pursue her at tho 
hazard of Lis life, and at thp forfeiture of what 
was much dearer to him. 

lliis conflict began soon to produce very 
strong and visible effects: for ho lost all his 
usual sprig Ltliuess and gaiety of tempey, and 
became not ouly melancholy when ahme^ but 
dejected and absent in company; if ever 

ho put on a forced mirth, to comply with Mr. 
Wibteiu's humour, tho constraint appeared so 
plain, that lie seemed to have been giving the 
strongest evidence of what he endeavoured to 
conceal by such ostentation. 

I It may perhaps bo a question, whether the 
art which he used to conceal his passion, or the 
I means which honest nature employed to reveal 
it, betrayed him most; for while art mado him 
moie than ever reserved to Sophia, and forbade 
him to oddrosB any of his discourse to her, nay, 
to avoid meeting her eyes, with the utmost 
caution, nature was no less busy in counter- 
plotting him. Hence, at the approach of the 
young lady, he grew pale; and if this was 
sudden, started. If bis eyes accidentally met 
hers, the blood rushed into his cheeks, and his 
countenance became all over scarlet If common 
civility ever obliged him to speak to her, as to 
drink her health at table, his tongue was Sure to 
falter. If he touched her, his hand, nay, his 
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whole frame trembled, Abd ff any diteoune One day this yonng couple acddentally met In 
tended, howerer remotely, to raise the idea of the garden, at the end Of the two walks which 
love, an involuntary sigh seldom failed to steal were both funded by that canal in whfeh Jones 
from his bosom. Most of which accidents nature had formerly risked drowning to retrieve the 
was wonderfully industrious to throw daily in little bird that Sophia had there lost, 
his way. This place had boon of late much frequented 

All these symptoms escaped the notice of the by Sophia. Here she used to ruminate, with a 
squire, but not so of Sophia. She soon per- niixturo of pain and pleasure, on an incident * 
oeived these agitations of mind in Jones, and which, however trifling in Itself, had possibly 
was at no loss to discover the cause, for indeed sown the first seeds of that nffectiou which was 
she recognised it in her own breast. And this now arrived to such matuiity in her heart 
recognition is, I suppose, that sympathy which Here then this young couple mot They wore 
bath been so often noted in lovers, and which almost close together before cither of them knew 
will sufliciently account for her being so much anything of the otl>cr*B approach. A bystander 
quicker-sighted than lier father. would have discovered buffluient marks of con- 

But, to say the truth, there is a more simple fusion in the countenance of each ; but they felt 
and plain method of accounting for that prodi- too much thexUselvus to make any observation, 
gious superiority of penetmtioa whiqh we must As soon as Jones had a liltle recovered his first 
observe iu some men over the rest of the human burpriso, he accobied the 3'oung lady with some 
species, and one which will serve not only in of the ordinary forms of salutation, which she in 
the case of lovers, but of all others. From tlm same manner returned ; and their oonvors.i- 
whence is it that the knave is generally so quick- ti<»n began, as ubual, on the delicious beauty of 
sighted to thoso symptoms and npoi’atioijs of ibo morning. Hence they passed to the beauty 
knavery, which often dupe an lionobt man of of the place, on which Jones launched foith very 
much better undorstauding ? There surely is high encomiums. When they camo to the tree 
no general sympathy among knaves ; nor have wliouce he had formerly tumbled into the canal, 
they, like freemobons, any common sign of bof»hia could not help reminding him of that 
communication. In reality, it is only because accident, and said, fancy, Mr. Jones, you 
they have the same thing in their heads, and have some little shuddering when 3'ou see that 
their thoughts are turned the same way. Thus, water.' — ^ 1 assure you, madam,* answered Jones, 
that Sophia saw, and that Western did not see, * the concern you felt at the loss of 3'our little 
the plain symptoms of love in Jones, can bo bird will always appear to mo the highest cirenm- 
no wonder, when wo consider that the idea of stance in ftiat adventure Poor little Tommy 1 
love never entered into the head of the father, there is the branch he stood upon. How could 
whereas the daughter at present thought of the little wretph have the fully to fly away from 
nothing else. that state of happiness iu which I had the 

When Sophia was well satisfied of the violent honour to placo him? His fate was a Just 
passion which tonneuted poor Jones, and no less punishment for his ingratitude.'—^ Upon my 
certain that bho herself was its object, she had word, Mr. Jones,' said she, * your gallantry very 
not the least difficulty in discovering the true narrowly escaped as severe a fate. Sure the re- 
oaubo of hik probont behaviour. This highly membranco mubt affect you.' — ' Indeed, madam,' 
endeared him to her, and raised in her mind two answered he, * if I liave any reason to reflect 
of the best affections which any lover can wish with sorrow on it, it is porh.ix>s that the water 
to raibo iu a mUtress ; these were, esteem and had not been a Utile de(-x>er, by which I might 
pity: for sure the most outrageously rigid among have escaped many bitter heartaches that For- 
her sox will excuse her pitying a man whom she tune seems to have in store for me.' — * Fie, Mr. 
saw miserable on her own account; nor can they Jones ! ' replied Sophia ; * I am sure you canuot 
blame her for esteeming one who vibibly, from be in earnest now. Thm affected contempt of 
the most honourable motive^ endeavoured to life is only an excess of your complaisance to 
smother a flame in his own bosom, which, like me. You would endeavour to lessen the 
tht^ffJmous Spartan theft, was preying upon and obligation of liaving twice ventured* it fur 
consuming his very vitols. Thus his backward- my bake. Beware the third time.* She spoke 
ness, his shunning her, his coldness, and his these lost words with a smile and a soft- 
silence, were the forwardest, the most diligent, ness inexpressible. Jones answered with a 
the warmest, and most eloquent advocates ; and sigh, be feared it was alreakiy too late for 
wrought so violently on her sensible and tender caution ; and then lookmg tenderly and sted- 
beart, that she soon felt for him all those gentle fastly on her, he cried, * Oh, Miss Western ! can 
sensations which are consistent with a viriuoqs you desire me to live ? Oan you wish me so 
and elevated female mind,— in short, all which ill?* Sophia, looking down on the ground, 
Osteem, gratitude, and pity oan inspire in such answered with some hesitation, * Indeed, itr. 
towarib an agreeable man; indeed, all which Jones, I do not wiidi you ill.'— * Oh, I know 
the nioest delicacy can allow. In a word, she too well that heavenly temper,' cries Jone^ 
was in love with him to distraction. • that divine goodness^ which is beyond every 
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other cliarm.^— ' Naj, now,* answered she, ^ 
understand you not. 1 can stay no longer .* — *1 
—1 would not be understood! * cries he; *nay, 

J can't be understood. I know not what I say. 
Meeting you here so unexpectedly, I have been 
unguarded. For Heaven's sake pardon me, if I 
have said anything to offend you. I did not 
mean it. Indeed, 1 would rather have died — 
nay, the very thought would kill me.’ — ‘You 
surprise me,’ answered she. * How can you 
j>ossibly think you have offended me? * — ‘ Fear, 
madam,’ soys he, ‘easily runs into madness; 
and there is no degree of fear like that whi^'h 1 
feel of offending you. How can 1 speak then ? 
Nay, don't look angrily at me : one frown will 
destroy me. 1 mean nothing. Blame my eyes, 
or blame those beauties. What am 1 saying ? 
Pardon me if I have said too much. My heart 
overflowed. I have struggled with my love 
to the utmost, and have endcavoiired to conceal 
a fever which preys on my vitals, and will, I 
hope, soon make it impossible lor me ever to 
offend you more.* 

Mr. Jones now fell a trembling as if he had 
been shaken with the fit of an ague. Sophia, 
who was in a situation not very different from 
bin, answered in these words: ‘Mr. Jones, 1 
will not affect to misunderstand you; indeed, 

I uudorbtand you too well ; but, for Heaven’s 
sake, if you have any affection for roc, lot mo i 
make the best of my way into the house. 1 
wish 1 may bo able to support m 3 bolf thither.’ 

Jones, who was hardly able to support him- 
self, offered her his arm, which bhe con- 
dosi'euded to accept, but begged ho would not 
mention a word more to her of this nature at 
present. He promised he would not ; insisting 
only ou her forgiveness of what love, without 
the leave of his will, had forced from him. This, 
she told him, he know how to obtain by his 
future behaviour; and thus this young pair 
tottered and trembled along, the lover not once 
daring to squeeze the hand of his mistress, 
though it was locked in his. 

Sophia immediately retired to her chamber, 
where Mrs. Honour and the hartshorn were 
sumiuoudd to her assistance. As to poor Jones, 
the only relief to his distempered mind was 
an unwelcome piece of news, which, as it opens 
a scene of different nature from those in which 
the reader hath lately been conversant, will be 
oommunicated to him in the next chapter. 

OBAPTEK VIL 

H wkkk Mr. AUwortkjf appecara on a 

Mb. WtSTESs was become so fond of Jones 
that be WM unwilling to part with him, though 
his arm had been long since cured ; and Jonea, 
either from the love of qport^ or from some ofh«r 
reason, was easily persuaded to continue at his 
houses which he did eomeiimes for a fortnight 


together, without paying a single visit at Mr. 
Allwortby’s; nay, without ever hearing from 
thence. 

Mr. Allworthy had been for some days in- 
disposed with a cold, which had been attended 
with a little fever. This he bad, however, 
neglected ; as it was usual with him to do all 
manner of disorders which did not confine him 
to his bed, or prevent his several faculties ‘from 
performing their ordinary functions, — a conduct 
which we would by no means bo thought to 
approve or recommend to imitation ; for surely 
the gentlemen of the JEsculapian art are in the 
right in advising that the moment the disease 
has entered at one door, the ph^^bician should 
bo introduced ot the other: what else is meant 
by that old adage, ‘ Fc»i( titi occurriie moi'bo f * — 

‘ Oppose a distemper at its first approach.’ Thus 
the doctor and the disease meet in fair and equal 
conflict; whereas, by giving timo to the latter, 
we often suffer him to fortify and entrench him- 
self, like a French arm}*^; so that the learned 
gentleman finds it very difiicult, and sometimes 
impobsibln, to come at the enemy. Nay, some- 
times, by gaining time, the diboaso applies to the 
French military politics, and cornii>ts nature 
over to his side, and then all the 'powers of 
physic must arrive too lats Agreeable to thc^o 
obsoivations was, I remember, the complaint 
of the grout doctor Misaubin, uho used very 
pathetically to lament the late applications which 
were made to his skill, saying, ‘ By gar, me believe 
my patiun take me for de undertaker, for dey never 
send for me till de phys.cion have kill dcni.’ 

Mr. A 11 worthy’s distemper, by means of this | 
neglect, gained such grouhd, that when the < 
increase of his fever obliged him to 'send foi 
assibtanco, the doctor at his first avrival shook 
his head, wished he bad been sent for sooner, 
and intimated that he thought him in very 
imminent danger. Mr. Allwortlijr, vlio had 
settled all his affairs in this world, an^^ was as 
well prepared as it is possible for human nature 
to be for the other, received this information 
with the utmost calmness and unconcen^. He 
could, indeed, whenever he laid himself down to 
rest, say with Cato in the tragical poem : 

‘Let guilt or fear 

Diatarb man’s rest; Cato knows neither of them; 

Indifferent in his choice to Bleep or die.’ 

In reality, he could say this with ten times more 
reason and confidence than Cato, or any other 
proud fellow among the ancient or modem 
heroes ; for he was not only devoid of fear, but 
might he considered as a faithful labourer, when 
at the end of harvest he is summoned to receive 
his reward at the hands of a bountiful Master. 

The good man gave immediate orders for all 
his family to be summoned round him. NonI 
of these were then abroad, but Mrs. BUfi], who 
had been some time in London, and Mr. Jones^ 
whom the reader hath just paiM from at Mr. 
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Webtem's, aad who receiTed this summons just 
M Sophia had left him. 

The news of Mr. Allworthy's danger (for the 
neryant told him he was dying) drove all 
thoughts of love out of his head. He hurried 
instantly into the chariot which was sent for 
him, aud ordered the coachman to drive with 
all imaginable haste ; nor did the idea of Sophia, 

1 believe^ once occur to him on the way. 

And now the whole family, namely, Mr. Bliill, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Thwackum, Mr. Square, and 
some of the servants (for such were Mr. All- 
worthy's orders), being all assembled round ^is 
bed, the good man sat up in it, itnd was be- 
ginning to speak, when Blifil fell to blubbeiv 
ing, aud began to express very loud and bitter 
lamentations. Upon this Mr. Allworthy shook 
hid by the hand, and said: ‘Do not sorrow 
thus, my dear nephew, at the ino‘ t dr^linary of 
all human occurrences. Whem mi^tortunes befall 
our friends, we are justly grieved ; for tluiso are 
accidents which might often have been avoided, 
and which may soeni to render the lot of one 
man more i^eculiaily unhappy than that of 
others ; but death is certainly unavoiclablo, and 
is that common lot in which alone the fortunes 
of all men agree : nor is the time when this 
happens to us very material. If the wistst of 
men hath compared life to a span, surely wo 
may be allowed to couH’der it as a day. It is 
my fate to leave it in the evening; but those 
who are taken away earlier have only lost a few 
hours, at tho best littlo woith lamenting, and 
much oftencr hours of lobour and fatigue, of 
pain and sorrow. Ono of tho Homan poets, I 
remember, likens our leaving life to our depar- j 
turo from a feast, — a tlionglit which hath often | 
occurred to me when i have seen men btmggling 
to protract an entertainment, and to enjoy the 
company of their friends a few moments longer. 
Alas! howlshort is the most protracted of such 
enjoyments I how immaterial tho difference be- 
tween him who retires the soonest and him who 
stays the latest! This is seeing life in the best 
view, and this unwillingness to quit our friends 
is the most amiable motive from which we can 
derive the fear of death ; and yot the longest 
enjoyment which we can hope for of this kind 
is of so trivial a duration, that it is to a wise 
man truly contemptible. Few men, I own, think 
in Hfts manner; for indeed few men think of 
death tiU they are in its jaws* However gigan- 
tic and terrible an object this may appear when 
it approaches them, they are nevertheless in- 
capable of seeing it at any distance; nay, though 
; they have been ever so much alarmed and 
i frightened when they have apprehended them- 
I Sieves in denger of dying, they eie no sooner 
oleered from this apprehenelon than even the 
leeie of it eare'erased from their minds. . But, 
else I he who escapes from death is not paiv 

doned; he 111 otfly reprieved, and reprieved to a 
short day* 


ill 

* Grieve therefore no more, my dear child, on 
this occasion ; an event which may happen every 
hour, which every element^ nay, almost every 
particle of matter that surrounds us, is capable 
of producing, and which must and will most 
unavoidably roach us all at last, ought neither 
to occasion our surprise nor our lamentation. 

‘My physician having acquainted me (which 
I take very kindly of him) that I am in danger 
of leaving you all very shortly, I have deter- 
mined to say a few words to you at this our 
parting, before my distemper, which I find grows 
very fast upon me, puts it out of my power. 

‘ But I shall waste my strength too much. I 
intended to speak concerning ray will, which, 
though I have settled long ago, I tbink pr^er 
to mention such heads of it as concern any of 
you, that 1 may have the comfort of perceiving 
you are all satisfied with the provibion 1 have 
there made for you. 

‘Nephew Bliill, I leave you the heir to my 
whole Obtate, except only £500 a year, which is 
to revert to you after the death of your mother, 
and except one other estate of £500 a year, and 
the sum of £G000, which 1 have bestowed in 
the following manner: 

‘The ehtate of £500 a year I have given to 
you, Mr. Jones; aud as I know the inconveni- 
ence whieh attends the want of ready money, 1 
have added £1000 in specie. In this 1 know not 
whether J have exceeded or fallen short of your 
expectation. Perhnx^s you will think 1 have 
given you too little, and the world will he as 
ready to condemn nio for giving you too much ; 
but the latter censure I despise ; and as to the 
former, unless you should » lertain that com- 
mon error which 1 have often heard in my life 
pie uled as an excuse* for a total want of chuity, 
naiucly, that instead of raising gratitude by 
voluntary acts of bounty, wo are apt to raise 
demands, which of all others are the most 
boundless and most difficult to satisfy. Pardon 
me the bare mention of this; I will not suspect 
any such thing.’ 

Jones flung himself at his benefactor’s feet, 
and taking eagerly hold of his hand, assured him 
his goodness to him, both now and at all other 
times, bad so inflnitoly exceeded not only hts 
merit, but his hopes, that no words could ex- 
press his sense of it. ‘And I assure you, sir,’ 
said he, ‘your present generosity hath Jeft me 
no other concern than for the present melan- 
choly occasion. Oh, my friend 1 my father!’ 
Here bis words choked him, and he turned away 
to hide a tear which was starting from his eyes. 

Allworthy then gently squeezed his hand, and 
I proceeded thus: ‘1 am convinced, my child, that 
you have much goodness, generosity, and honour 
in your temper: II you will add prudcuce* and 
religion to these, yon must be happy ; for the 
three former qiijpUdes, I admit, make you worthy 
of happiness, but they aae the latter only whieli 
will put you in poaaesaion of it 
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'One thousand pound I have given to you, 
Mr. Thwackuiii ; a sum I am convinced which 
greatly exceeds your desires as well as your 
wants. However, you will receive it as a me- 
morial of my friendship; and whatever super- 
fluities may redound to you, that piety which 
you 60 rigidly maintain will instruct you how 
to dispose of them. 

* A like sum, Mr. Square, I have bequeathed 
to you. This 1 hnpo will enable you to ijursuo 
your profession with better success than hitlierto. 
1 have often observed with concern, that distress 
is more apt to excito contempt than commisera- 
tion, especially among men of business, with 
whom poverty is understood to indicate want 
of Ability. But tho littlo 1 have been able to 
leave you will extricate you from those difficul- 
ties with which you have formerly struggled; 
and then 1 doubt not but you will meet with 
sufficient prosperity to supply what a man of 
your philosophical temper will require. 

*1 fiud myself growing faint, so J shall refer 
yon to my will for my disposition of the residue. 
My servants will there find somo tokens to 
remember mo by, and there are a few charities 
which 1 trust my executors will see faithfully 
performed. Bless you all. I am setting out a 
little before you,’ 

Here a footman came hastily into the room, 
and said there was an attorney from Salisbuiy 
who bad a paiticular message, which ho said 
he must communicate to Mr. Allworthy him- 
self; that ho seemed in a violent hurry, and 
pruiobted ho had so much business to do, that 
if he could cut himself into four quarters, all 
would not be sufficient. 

*Go, child,* said Allworthy to Blifl], *sco what 
the gentleman wants. 1 am* not able to do any 
business now, nor can he have any with me in 
which you are not at present more concerned 
than myself. Besides, I really am — I am in- 
capable of seeing any one at present, or of any 
longer attention.’ Ho then saluted tlicm again ; 
but said he should be now glad to compose 
himself a little^ finding that he had too much 
exhausted his ^irits in discourse. 

Some of the company shod tears at their part- 
ing; and even the philosopher Square wiped his 
eyes, albeit unused to the melting mood. As to 
Mrs. Wilkins, she dropped her pearls as fast as 
the Arabian trees their medicinal gums; for this 
was a ceremonial which that gentlewoman never 
omitted on a proper occasion. 

After this, Mr. Allworthy again laid himself 
down on his piUnw, and endeavoured to tom- 
po«8 himself to rest 

OHArTEB VIII. 

% 

CbnteMv moffsr rather natural than phasing, 

Bbmdbb grief for her master, there was another 
source for that briny stream which so plentifolly 


rose above the two mountainous cheekbones of 
tho housekeeper. She was no sooner retired 
than she began to mutter to herself in the fol- 
lowing ploa&aut strain; *Sure master might have 
made some difference, muthinks, between me 
and tho other servants. 1 buppose bo hath left 
me mourning; but, i’fackins! if that be all, the 
devil shall wear it for him, for me. I’d have 
his worship know 1 am no beggar. 1 have saved 
five hundred pound in his seivici^, and after all 
to bo used in this manner. It is a fine encou- 
ragemont to servants to be honest; and to bo 
sur^ if I Lavo taken a little something now and 
then, others have taken ten times as much ; and 
now we are all put in a lump tDgethor. If so be 
that it bo so, the legacy may go to the devil with 
him that gave it. No, 1 won’t give it up uoither, 
because that will please some folks. No, I'll buy 
the gayest gown I can get, and dance over the 
old curmudgeon’s grave in it. This is my re- 
ward for taking his part so often, when all the 
country have cried shame of him for breeding 
up bis bastard in that manner; but ho is going 
now where ho must pay for all. It would have 
become him hotter to have lepeiitod of liis sins 
on his deathbed than to glory in them, and give 
away his estate out of his owti faiuily to a mis- 
begotten child. Fonud in his La‘d, forsooth! a 
pretty story! ay, ay, those that hide know where 
to find. Lord forgive him! I warrant ho hath 
many more bastards to answer for, if the truth 
was known. One comfort is, they will all be 
known where ho is a going now. ** The servants 
will find some token to remember me by.” Thoeo 
were the very words ; I shall never forget them, 
if 1 was to live a thousand years. Ay, ay, 1 
shall remember you for huddling mo among the 
servants. One would have thouglit he might 
have mentioned my name as well as tb<«i of 
Square ; but ho is a gentleman, forsooth, thr ugh 
ho had not clothes on his back when lie came 
hither first. Marry come up, with such gentle- 
men! Though he hath lived here this many 
years, 1 don’t believe there is arrow a servant* 
in the house ever saw tho colour of his money. 
The devil blioll wait upon such a gentleman for 
me! ’ Much more of the like kind she muttered 
to herself; but this tasto shall suffice to the 
reader. 

Neither Thwacknm nor Square were much 
better satisfied with their legacies. Thd^gh 
they breathed not their resentment so loud, yet 
from the discontent which appeared in their 
countenances, as well as from tho following 
dialogue, we collect that no great pleasure 
reigned in their minds. 

About an hour after they had left the sick- 
room, Square met Thwackum in the hall, and 
accosted him thus: ^Well, sir, have you heard 
any news of your friend since we parted from 
him?’-^‘If you mean Mr. Allworthy,' answered 
Thwackum, think you might rather give him 
the appellation^f your friend ; for he seems to 
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me to liave deserved that title/ — ^The title is 
as good on yonr side,* replied Square, *for ^s 
bounty, such as it is, hath been equal to both.* — 
*I should not have mentioned it first,* cries 
Thwackum; ‘but since you begin, I must inform 
you I am of a different opinion. There is a wide 
distinction between voluntary favours and re* 
wards. The duty I have dune in his family, 
and the care I have taken in the education of 
his (wo boys, are services for which some men 
might have expected a greater return. 1 would 
not have you imagine 1 am therofore dissatis- 
fied ; for St. Foul hath taught me to bo content 
with the little 1 have. Had the modicum been 
less, I should have known my duty. But though 
the Scripture obliges me to remain contented, it 
doth not enjoin me to shut niy eyes to‘ my own 
merit, nor restrain me from seoLug when I am 
injured by an unjust comparison.’ — ‘Since you 
provoke me,* returned Square, ‘that injury is 
done to me; nor did I ever iniagino Mr. All- 
worthy had held my friendbhip so light as to put 
me in balance with one who received his wages. 
1 know to what it is owing. Xi procoedN from 
those narrow principles which you have been so 
long endeavouring to infuse into him, in con- 
tempt of everything whicli is groat and uohle. 
The beauty and loveliness of friendship is too 
strong for dim eyes, nor can it be perceived by 
ally other medium than that unerring rule of 
right, which you have so often endeavoured to 
ridicule, that you have perverted your friond*s 
undci standing.* — *I wish,* cries Thwackum, in 
a rage, ‘1 wish, for the sake of his soul, your 
damnable doctrines have not perverted his faith. 
It is to this I imput(‘ his present bclidviour, so 
unbecoming a Christian. WJio but an atheist 
could think of leaving the world without having 
first made up his account?— without confessing 
his sins, and receiving that absolution which ho 
knew he hod one in the house duly authorized 
to give him? lie will feel the wfCnt of these 
necessaries when it is too late, when he is 
arrived at that place whore there is wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. It is then he will find in 
what mighty stead that heathen goddess, that 
Virtue which you and all other deists of the age 
adore, will stand him. He will then summon 
bis priest when there is none to be found, and 
will lament the want of that absolution without 
whigis no sinner can be safe.’—* If it be so mate- 
rial,* says Square, * why don’t you present it him 
of your own accord? *— * It hath no virtue,* cries 
Thwackum, ‘but to those who have sufficient 
grace to require it. But why do I talk thus to 
a heathen and an unbeliever? It was you that 
taught him this lesson, for which you have been 
well rewarded in this world, as I doubt not your 
disoiple will soon be in the other. 1 know not 
what you mean by reward,* said Square; *but 
if yon hint at that pitiful memorial of our frlend- 
■hip which he bath thought fit to bequeath me, 
1 despise it; and nothing but the nnfortnnate 
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situation of my droumstances should prevail on 
me to accept it* 

The physioUn now arrived, and began to in- 
quire of the two disputants how we all did 
above stairs? ‘In a miserable way,* answered 
Thwackum. — ‘It is no more than I expected,* 
cries the doctor. ‘But pray what symptoms have 
appeared siuco 1 left 3 ''ou?* — ‘No good ones, I I 
am afraid,* replitd Thwackum. ‘After what 
passed at our departure, I think there wore 
little hopes.* The bodily physician, perhaps^ 
misunderstood the curor of souls; and befotv* 
they came to an explanation, Mr. TUilll came to 
them with a most molanchol> cou aenauce, and 
acquainiod them that he ^brought bad nows : 
that Lis mother was dead at Salisbury; that 
sho had been seized on the nud home with the 
gout in her head and stomach, which had car^ 
riod her off in a few hours. * Qood-laok-a-day I * 
sajs the dostor, ‘one cannot answer for events; 
but 1 wish I had been at hand I 0 have been 
called in. Tlie gout is a distemper which iL is 
difllcult to treat; yet I have been remarkably ^ 
succcsbful in it.* Thwackum and Square both 
condoled with Mr. Blifil for the loss of his 
mother, which the ono odvisod him to boar like 
a man, nud the other like a Christian. f.'he 
young gentleman said ho knew very well wo 
were all mortal, and he would endeavour to 
submit to his loss as well as be could. That 
he could not, however, help complaining a little 
against the peculiar severity of his fate, whioh 
bi ought the news of so groat a calamity to him 
by surprise, and that at a tb.je when he hourly 
eA]>erled the severest blow he was capable of 
1 1 iiug from the malice of fortune. . He said the 
present occasion would put to the tost those ex- 
cellent rudiments which ho had learned from 
Mr. Thwackum and Mr. Square; and it would 
bo entirely owing to them if he was enabled to 
survive sath misfortunes. 

It was now debated whether Mr. Allworthy 
should be informed of the death of his sister. 
This the doctor violently opposed ; in which, I 
believe, the whole college would agree with 
him. But Mr. Blifil said he had received such 
positive and repeated orders from his nnda 
never to keep an^ secret from him for fear of 
tho disquietude which it might give him, that 
ho durst not think of disobedience, whatever 
might be the consequence. He said, for hlf 
part, considering the religious and phUosophio 
temper of bus uncle^ he could not agree with 
the doctor in his apprehensions. He was there- 
fore resolved to oommnnicate it to him; for 
if his uncle recovered (as he heartily prayed 
he might), he knew he would never forgive an 
endeavour to keep a secret of this kind from 
him. 

The physician was forced to submit to these 
resolutions, which the two other learned gentle- 
men very highly commended. So together 
moved and the doctor toward tJig 
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0 idk«room, where the physician first entered, 
and approached the bed in order to feel hia 
patient’s pulse, which he had no sooner done 
than he declared he was much better ; that the 
last application had succeeded to a miracle, and 
had brought the fever to intermit : so that, be 
said, there appeared now to be as little danger 
as he had before apprehended there were hopes. 

To say the truth, Mr. Allworthy’s situation 
had never beon so bad as the great caution of 
the doctor had represented it; but as a wise 
general never despises his enemy, however in- 
ferior that enemy’s force may be, so neither doth 
a wise physician ever dospiso a distemper, how- 
ever inconsiderable. ’As the former preserves the 
same strict discipline, places the same guards, 
and employs the same scouts, though the enemy bo 
never so weak, so the latter maintains the same 
gravity of countenance, and shakes his head 
with tho same significant air, let the distemper 
be never so trifling. And both, among many 
other good ones, may assign this solid reason 
for their conduct, that by these means tho 
greater glory redounds to them if they gain tho 
victory, and tho loss disgrace, if by any un- 
Inol^ accident they should happen to be con- 
quered. 

Mr. Allworthy had no sooner lifted up his 
eyes, and thanked Heaven for these hopes of his 
recovery, than Mr. Illifil drew near, with a very 
dejected aspect; and having applied his hand- 
kerchief to his eye, either to wipe away Lis 
team, or to do as Ovid somewhere expresses 
himself on another occasion, 

*S% nuViu erit^ tamen txcvit nullum*^ 

*lf theio bo none, then wqie awny that none,* 

ho communicated to his uncle what the reader 
hath been just before acquainted with. 

Allworthy received the nows with concern, 
with patience, and with resignation. Ho dropped 
a tender tear, then composed his countenance, 
and at lost ciied, *The Lord’s will bo done in 
everything r 

Ifo now inquired for the messengor; but 
Pdifil told him it had been impossible to detain 
him a moment ; for ho appeared by the great 
Imny he was in to have some business of im- 
poitanco on his hands; that ho complained of 
being hurried and driven and tom out of his 
life; and repeated many times, that if he could 
divido himsi'Jf into four quarters, he knew how 
to dispose of every one. 

AJlworthy then desired Blifll to take care of 
the funeral. ITe said ho would have his sister 
deposited in his own chapel ; and as to the par- 
ticulars, ho left them to his own discretion, 
’only mentioning the person whom he would 
have employed ou this occasion. | 


^ CHAPTBB IX 

Which^ ommg other ihinfji^ may servo a$ a eoea- 
ment on ihatsayvnyo/JSsehinEet that ^drunhen- 
ness shows the mind of a man, as a mrrer 
reflects his person.' 

Tub reader may perhaps wonder at heai^g 
nothing of Mr. Jones in tho last chapter. In 
fact, his behaviour was eo different from that of 
tho persons there mentioned, that we choose not 
to confound his name with theirs. 

When the good man had ended his speech, 
Jones was tho last who deserted tho room. 
Thence he retired to his own apartment to give 
vent to his concern ; but the restlessness of his 
mind would not suffer him to remain long there, 
lie slipped softly, therefore, to Allworthy’s 
chamber-door, where he listened a considerable 
time without hearing any kind of motion within, 
unless a violent snoring, which at last his fears 
misreprescnt6d as groans. This so alarmed liim, 
that he could not foibear enteiing the room; 
whero he found' tho good man in tho bed, in a 
sweet composed sleep, and his nurse snoring in 
tlio above-mentioned hearty manner at the bed’s 
feet. Ho immediately took the only method of 
silencing this thorough bass, whoso music he 
feared might disturb Mr. Allworthj ; and then, 
bitting down by tho nurse, ho remained motion- 
less till Blifil and tho doctor came in together, 
and waked tho sick man, in order that tho doctor 
might fool his pulse, and that the other might 
communicate to him that piece of nows which, 
had Jones been apprised of it, would Lave had 
great dilfieuUy of finding its way to Mr. All- 
worthy’s ear at such a season. 

When he first heard Hlifil tell his undo this 
story, Jones could hardly contain the '"^rath 
which kindled in him at the other’s indiscretion, 

I e.specially as the doctor shook his head, and 
I declared hfs unwillingness to have the matter 
mentioned to his patient. But as his passion 
did not so far depiive him of all use of his 
understanding as to hide from him the conse- 
quences which any violent expression towards 
Blifil might have on the sick, tliis apprehension 
stilled his rage at the present ; and he grew 
afterwards so satisfied with finding that his 
news had in fact produced no mischief, that ho 
suffered his anger to die in his own iKiCom, 
without evor mentioning it to BilflL 

The physician dined that day at Mr. All- 
worthy’s; and having after dinner visited his 
patient, he returned to the company, and told 
them that he had now tho satisfaction to say 
with assurance that his patient was out of all 
danger; that he had brought his fever to a 
perfect intermission, and doubted not, by throw- 
ing in the bark, to prevent its return. 

This account so pleased Jones, and threw him 
into such immoderate excess of rapture, that he 
might be truly said to be drunk with joy, — an 
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Intbxication which greatly forwards the eifects rous, the good-humoured, the avaricious, and all 
of T^ine ; and as he was very free, too, with th§ other dispositions of men, are in their cups 
bottle on this occasion (for he drank many heightened and exposed, 
bumpers to the doctor's health, as well as to And yet, as no nn^lon produces so many 
other toasts), he became very soon literally drunken quarrels, especially among the lower 
drunk. ^ people, as England (for indeed with them to 

Jones had naturally violent animal spirits: drink and to fight together are almost syno- 
these being set on float and augmented by the nymous torms), I would not, methinks, have it 


spirit of wine, produced most extravagant effects. 
He kissed the doctor, and embraced him with 
the most passionate endearments; swearing 
that, next to Mr. Allworthy himself, he loved 
him of all men living. * Doctor,’ added ho, * you 
deserve a statue to be erected to you at the 
public expense, for having preserved a man 
who is not only the darling of all good men 
who know him, but a blesbiiig t>o society, the 
glory of his country, and an honour to human 
nature. D — n me if 1 don’t love him better 
than my own soul.’ 

*More shame for you,’ cries Thwockum; 

* though 1 think you have reason fo love him, 
for he Lath provided veiy well for you. And 
^jerhaps it niight have been bettor for some 
folks that he had not lived to see jubt reason of 
revoking his gift* 

Jones DOW, looking on Thwackum with in- 
conceivable disdain, answered, ‘And doth thy 
mean soul imagine that any such considerations 
could weigh with me ? No, let the earth open 
and swallow her own dirt (if I had millions of 
acres, I would say), rather than swallow up my 
dear, glorious fiiend.’ 

* Quis de^iderio stt pudor aut modm 
Tam chan capUis t * ‘ 

The doctor now interposed, and prevented the 
effects of a wrath which was kindling between 
Jones and Thwackum ; after which the foi^ner 
gave a loose to mirth, sang two or three amo- 
rous songs, ftud foil into every frantic disoider 
which unbridled joy is apt to inspire; bflt so 
far was he from any disposition to quarrel, that 
he was ten times better humoured, if pubbihlo, 
than when he was sober. 

To say the truth, nothing is more erroneous 
than tho common observation that men who are 
ill-natured and quarrelsome when they are 
drunk, are very worthy persons when they are 
sober; for drink, in reality, doth not reverse 
natuf^ or create passions in men which did not 
exist in them before. It takes away the guard 
of reason, and consequently forces us to produce 
those symptoms which many, when sober, have 
art enough to conceal. It heightens and in- 
flames our passions (generally, indeed, that 
passion which is uppermost in onr mind), so 
that the angry temper, the amorous, the gene- 

> ' What modesty or measure can set bounds to our ' 
desire of so dear a fi lend? ' The word d^iderium bore | 
cannot be easily translated. It includes onr desire of ' 
enjoying our friend again, and the grief wblcb attends 
that desire. 


thence concluded that tho English are the worst- 
natured people alivo. Perhaps tho love of glory 
only is at the bottom of this; so that tho fair 
conclusion seems to be, that our couTitrymon 
havo more of that love, and more of Ijravery, 
than any other plebeians. And this 1 he rather, 
as there is seldom anything ungenerous, unfair, 
or ill-natured exercised on tlioso occasions: nay, 
it is common for the oonibatauts to express good- 
will for each other even at the time of the con- 
flict; and as their drunken mirth generally ends 
in a battle, so do most of their battles end in 
fiioniship. 

But to return to our history. Though Jones 
had shown no design of giving offiMJce^ yet Mr. 
Blifil was highly offended at a behaviour which 
was so inconsibtent with the sober and prudent 
reserve of his own temper, lie bore it, too, with 
the greater impatience, as it appeared to hliu 
very indecent at this scabon, ‘when,’ as ho 
Slid, ‘the house was a house of mourniug, on 
tho account of his deai mother; and if it had 
pleased Heaven to givo I hn some prospect of 
Mr. Allworthy’s recovery, it would bocomo them 
better to express the exultations of tbeir hearts 
in thanksgiving than in drunaonuess and riot, 
which were properor methods to increase tho 
diviue wrath than to avert it.’ Thwackum, 
who had swallowed more liquor than Jones, but 
without any ill effect on his biain, seconded the 
pious harangue of Bliiil ; but Square, for reasons 
which the reader may probably guess, was totally 
silout 

Wine had not so totally overpowered Jones 
as to prevent bis recollecting Mr. Blitil’s loss 
the moment it was mentioned. As no person, 
therefore, was more ready to confess and con- 
demn his own errors, he offered to shake Mr. 
Bliiil by the hand, and bogged his pardon, say- 
ing his excessive- joy for Mr. All worthy’s re- 
covery had diivcn every other thought out of 
his mind. 

Blifll scornfully rejected bis hand; and with 
much indignation answered, it was little to be 
wondered at if tragical spectacles made no im- 
pression on the blind ; but, for his part, he had 
the misfortune to know who his parents were, 
and consequently must be affected with tbeir 
loss. 

Jones, who, notwithstanding his good-humonr, 
had some mixture of the irascible in his consti- 
tution, leaped hastily from his chair, and catch- 
ing hold of Blifll’s collar, cried out, ‘D— n yoa 
for a rascal, do you insult me with the misfor- 
tune of my birth?’ He accompanied these 
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words with such rough actions, that they soon got 
the better of Mr. Blifil’s peacoful temper ; and a 
seulfle immediately ensued, which might have 
produced mischief, had it not been prevented by 
the interposition of Thwackum and the phy- 
sician; for the philosophy of Square rendered 
him superior to all emotions, and he very calmly 
smoked his pipe, as was his custom in all broils, 
unless when he apprehended some danger of 
having it broke in* his mouth. 

The combatahis, being now prevented from 
executing present yengeanoe on each other, 
betook themselves to the common resources of 
dibappointed rage, and vented their wrath in 
threats and defiance. In this kind of conflict, 
Fortune, which in the personal attack seemed 
to incline to Jones, was now altogether as 
favourable to h^s enemy. 

A truce, nevertheless, was at length agreed 
on by the mediation of the neutral parties, and 
the whole company again sat down at the table; 
where Jones being prevailed on to ask pardon, 
and Blifil to give it, peace was restored, and 
eveiytliing seemed in statu quo. 

But though the quarrel was in all appearance 
perfectly reconciled, the good-hupiour which had 
been interrupted by it wasi>yno means restored. 
All merriment was now at an end ; and the sub* 
sequent discourse consisted only of grave rela- 
tions of matters of fact, and of as gxave observa- 
tions upon them ; a species of conversation in 
which, though there is much of dignity and 
instruction, thero is but httlo entertainment. 
As wo presume, therefore, to convey only this 
last to the reader, we shall pa&s by whatever 
was said, till the icst of the company having by 
degrees dropped off, left only Square and the 
physician together; at which time the conver- 
sation was a little heightened by some comments 
on what had happened between the two young 
gentlemen, both of whom the doctor declared to 
be no better than scoundrels ; to which appella- 
tion the philosopher, very sagaciously shaking' 
his head, agreed. 

CHAPTER X, 

Showing ike ti'uik of many observations of Ovid, 
and of other more grave widters, who have 
proved, beyond contradicUim, that wine is 
often ihejorei'vainer of incontinency. 

Jones retired from the company in which we 
have seen him engaged, into the fields, where he 
intended to cool himself by a walk in the open 
air before he attended Mr. All worthy* There, 
whilst he renewed those meditations on his dear 
Sophia^ which the dangerous illness of his friend 
and benefactor had for some time interrupted, an 
accident happened, which with sorrow we relate, 
and with sorrow doubtless will it be read. How* 
ever, that historic tmth to which we profess so 
inviolable an attaohment» obliges us to qom* 
ttunicate It to posterity^ 


It was now a pleasant evening in the laitet 
of June, when our hero was walking *in a 
most delicious grove, where the gentle breezes 
fanning the leaves, together with the sweet 
trilling of a murmuring stream, and the melo- 
dious notes of nightingales, formed all together 
the most enchanting harmony. In this scene, so 
sweetly accommodated to love, he meditated on 
his dear Sophia. While his wanton fanoy roved 
unbounded over all her beauties, and his lively 
imagination painted the charming maid in various 
ravishing, forms, his warm heart melted with 
tenderness; and at length, throwing himself on 
the ground, by the side of a gently murmuring 
brook, he broke forth into the following ejacu- 
lation : 

*0 Sophia, would Heaven give thee to my 
arms, how blest would be my condition I Curst 
be that fortune wbich sets a distance between us I 
Was I but possessed of thee, one only suit of rags 
thy whole estate, is there a man on earth whom 
1 would envy! .How contemptible would the 
brightest Circassian beauty, dressed in all the 
jt'wels of the Indies, appear to my eyes! But 
why do I mention another woman? Could I 
think my eyes capable of looking at any other 
with tenderness, these hands should tear them 
from my head. No, my Sophia, if ci*uel fortune 
separates us for ever, my soul sh<iU doat on thee 
alone. The chastest constancy will I ever pre- 
serve to thy image. Though I should never 
have possession of thy charming person, still 
slult thou alone have possession of my thoughts, 
my love, my soul. Oh! my fond heart is so 
wrapt in that tender bosom, that tho biightest 
beauties would for mo havo no chaims, nor would 
a hermit be colder in their tmbraoes. Sophia, 
Sophia alone shall bo mine. What raptures are 
in that name! 1 will engrave it on evei^\ tree.' 

At those wolds ho stalled up, and 1 h held— not 
his Sophia — no, nor a Circassian maid richly and 
olegctutly attired for tho Grand Sigiiioi's seraglio. 
No; without a gown, in a shift that was some- 
what of the coarsest and none of tho cleanest, 
bedewed likewise with some odoriferous efiiuvia, 
the produce of the day’s labour, with a pitchfoik 
in her hand, Molly Soagrim approached. Our 
hcio had his penknife in his hand, which he 
had drawn for the before-mentioned pui pose of 
carving on the baik ; when the giil coming near 
him, cried out with a smile, ^ You don't inishd to 
kill me, squire, I hope! ' — ‘Why should you think 
I would kill you?' answered Jones. — ‘Nay,’ 
replied she, ‘after your cruel usage of ms when 
1 saw you last, killing me would perhaps be too 
great kindness for mo to expect.’ 

Here ensued a parley, which, os I do not think 
myself obliged to relate it, I shall omit. It is 
suiliciont that it lasted a full quarter of an hour, 
at the conclusion of which they retired into the 
thickest part of the grove, 

Some of my readers may be inclined to think 
this event unnatural. However, the fact is true ; 
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ftnd perhaps may be sufficiently accounted for 
by suggesting that Jones probably thought one 
woman better than none, and Molly as probably 
imagined two* men to be better than one. 
Besides the before-mentioned motive assigned 
to the present behaviour of Jones, the reader 
will be likewise pleased to recollect in his 
favour, that he was not at this time perfect 
master of that wonderful power of reason, which 
so well enableli grave and wise men to subdue 
their unruly passions, and to decline any of those 
prohibited amusements. Wine now had totally 
jBubdued this power in Jones. He was, indeed, 
in a condition in which, if Beasowhad interposed, 
though only to advise, she might have received 
the answer which one Gleostratus gave many 
years ago to a silly fellow, who asked him if 
he was not ashamed to be drunk? not 

you,* said Gleostratus, ^ashamod to a>dmonibh a 
drunken ma|ai? ' To say the truth, in a court of 
justice drunkonness must not be an excuse, yet 
in a court of couscionco it is greatly so; and 
therefore Aribtutle, who cummhiidb the laws of 
Fittacus, by which drunken men received double 
punishment for their crimes, allows thero is more 
of policy than justice in that law. Now if tliero 
are any transgressions pardonable from drunken- 
ness, thoy are certainly such as Mr. Jones was at 
present guilty of; on which head I could pour 
forth a vast profusion of learning, if 1 imagined 
it would either entertain my reader, or teach him 
anything more than he knows already. For his 
sake, therefore, I shall keep my learning to myself, 
and return to my history. 

It hath been observed that Fortune seldom 
dotli things by halves. To say truth, thero is 
no end to hor freaks whenever sbo is disposed to 
gratify or displease. No sooner had our hero 
retired with his Dido, but 

* Bptlmcam Blifll, dux et dtviaus eanefem 

JiwtnfUnt 

the parson and the young squire, who were taking 
a Borious walk, arrived at the stile which leads 
into the grove, and the latter caught a view of the 
lovers just as they were sinking out of sight. 

Bliiil kqew Junes very well, though he was at 
above a hundred yards’ distance, and he was as 
positive to the sex of his companion, though not 
to the individual person. He started, blessed 
tiimag il, and uttered a very solemn ejaculation. 

TAwackum expressed some surprise at these 
sudden emotions, and asked the reason of them. 
To which Blifil answered, he was certain he 
had seen a fellow and a wench retire together 
among the bushes, which he doubted not was 
with some wicked purpose. As to the name of 
Jones, he thought proper to conceal it, and why 
ho did so must be left to the judgment of the 
sagacious reader; for we never choose to assign 
motives to the actions of men, when there is any 
possibility of our being mistaken. 

Tba psjnson, who was not only strictly chaste 


in his own person, but a great enemy to tbo 
opposite vice in all others, fired at this infoima* 
tion. He desired Mr, Blifil to conduct him im- 
mediately to the place, which as he approa<died 
he breathed forth vengeance mixed with lamen- 
tations; nor did he refrain from casting some 
oblique reflections on Mr. Allwortby, inslnnating 
that the wickedness of the country was ptindpally 
owing to the encouragement he had given to vloe^ 
by having exerted such kindness to a bastard, 
and by having mitigated that just and wholesome 
rigour of the law which allots a very severe 
punishment to loose wenches. 

The way through which our hmiters were to 
pass in pursuit of their game was so beset with 
briars, that it greatly obstructed their walk, and 
caused, besides, such a rustling, that Jones had 
sufficient warning of their arrival before they 
could surprise him; nay, indeed, so incapable 
was Thwockum of concealing his indignation, 
aud such vengoanco did he mutter forth every 
step he took, that this alone must have abun- 
dantly satisfied Jones that he was (to rise the 
language of sportsmen) found sitting. 


OHAFTER XI. 

In which a simile in Mr. Papers period of a mtZs 
introduces tts bloody a battle as^can possibly 5e 
fought without iJhe eusistamce of steel or cold 
* iron. 

As in tho season of ruUvng (an uncouth phrase, 
by which the vulgar denote that gentle dalli- 
ance 'nhich in the woll-woodod* forest of Hamp- 
shiio passes between lovers of tho ferine kind)^ 
if, while the lofty-crcstcd stag nioditates the 
amorous sport, a couple of puppies, or any other 
beasts of hostile note, should wander so near 
the temple of Venus Ferine that the fair hind 
should shi'iuk from the place, touched with that 
somewhat either of fear or frolic, of nicoty or 
skittishness, with which nature hath bedecked 
all females, or hath at least instructed them how 
to put it on; lest, through the indelicacy of 
males, the Damian mysteries should be pryed into 
by unhallowed eyes: for at tho celebration of 
these rites the fe^male priestess cries out with 
her* in Virgil (who was then, probably, hard at 
work on such celebration)^ 

* Proetdy 0 procul esie, pro/anif 
Proelamat vaUs, totoque absutiu luco.* 

* Far hence be souls profane, 

The sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abstain.' 

DaTMur. 

If, I say, while these sacred rites, which are in 
common to genus omne ontmanricim, are in agi- 
tation between the stag and his mistress^ any 
hobtile beae^ should venture too near, cn iha 

1 This Is an amblgnetts phrase, end maymean eUhef 
I a forest well clothed with wood, or well stripped of lb < 
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IM hint given by the frighted hind, fierce end 
tremendons rashes forth the stag to the entrance 
of the thicket ; there stands he sentinel over his 
love, stamps the ground with his foot, and with 
his horns brandished aloft in air, proudly pro- 
vokes the apprehended foe to combat. 

Thus^ and more terrible, when he perceived 
the enemy’s approach, leaped forth our hero. 
Slany a step advanced he forwards, in order to 
conceal the trembling hind, and if possible to 
secure her retreat. And now Thwackum, having 
first darted some livid lightning from his fiery 
eyes, began to thunder forth, *Fie upon itf Fie 
upon it, Mr. Jones! Is it possible you should 
be the person ? * — * You see,* answered Jones, * it 
is possible 1 should be here.* — ^ And who,* said 
Thwackum, * is that wicked slut with you ? * — 
*lf 1 have any wicked slut with me,* cries Jones, 
4t is possible I shall not let you know who she 
is.* — *1 command you to tell me immediately,* 
says Thwackum; ^and 1 would* not have you 
imagine, young man, that your age, though it 
hath somewhat abridged the purpose of tuition, 
hath totally taken away the authority of the 
master. The relation of the master and scholar 
is indelible; as, indeed, all other relations are; 
for they all derive their cgiginal from Heaven. 
1 would have you think yourself, therefore, as 
much obliged to obey me now, as when 1 taught 
you your first rudiments.*—* I believe you would,* 
cries Jones ; * but that will not happen, unless 
you had the same birchen argument to convince 
me.*— * Then I must tell you plainly,* said 
Thwackum, *1 am resolved to discover the 
wicked wretch.* — * And I must tell you plainly,* 
returned Jones, *I am resolved you shall not.’ 
Thwackum then offered to advance^ and Jones 
laid hold of his arms; which Mr. Blifil en- 
deavoured to rescue, declaring he would not 
see his old master insulted. 

Jones now finding himself engaged with two, 
thought it necessary to rid himself of one of his 
antagonists as soon as possible. He therefore 
applied to the weakest first; and, letting the 
parson go, he directed a blow at the yonng 
squiro*s breast, which luckily taking place, re- 
duced him to measure his length on the ground. 

Thwackum was so intent on the discovery, 
that the moment he found himself at liberty, ho 
stepped forward directly into the fern, without 
any great consideration of what might in the 
meantime befall l^is friend ; but he had advanced 
a very few paces into the thicket, before Jones, 

, having defeated Blifil, overtook the pardon, and 
dragged him backward by the skirt of his coat. 

This parson had been a champion in bis 
you^ and had won much honour by his fist, 
both at school and at the university. He had 
now, indeed, for a great number of years declined 
the pracdtice of that noble act ; yet was^is courage 
full a4 strong as his faith, and his body no less 
strong than either. He was, moreover, as the 
reader may jpieriieps have conceived, somew^t 


irascible in his nature. When be looked back, 
therefore, • and saw hi? friend stretched out on 
the ground, and found himself at the same time 
so roughly handled by one who had formerly 
been only passive in all conflicts between them 
(a circumstance which highly aggravated the 
whole)b his patience at length gave way; he 
threw himself into a posture of offence; and 
collecting all his force, attacked Jones in the 
front with as much impetuosity as he had 
formerly attacked him in the rear. , 

Our hero received the enemy's attack with the 
most undaunted intrepidity, and his bosom re- 
sounded wiUi the blow. This he presently 
returned with no less violence, aiming likewise 
at the parson's breast ; but he dexterously drove 
down the fist of Jones, so that it reached only his 
belly, whero two pounds of beef and as many of 
padding were then deposited, and whence con- 
sequently no hollow sound could pi^ed. Many 
lusty blows, much more pleasant as well as easy 
to have seen than to read or describe, were given 
on both sides. At last a violent fall, in which 
Jones had thrown his knees into Thwackum’s 
breast, so weakened the latter, that victory had 
been no longer dubious, had not Blifil, who had 
now recovered his strength, again renewed the 
fight, and by engaging with Jones, given the 
parson a moment's time to shake his ears, and to 
regain his breath. 

And DOW both together attacked our hero^ 
whose blows did not retain that force with which 
they had fallen at first, so weakened was he by 
his combat with Thwackum; for though the 
pedagogue chose rather to play solos on the 
human instrument, and bad been lately used tb 
those only, yet he still retained enough of his 
ancient knowledge to perform his part very well 
in a dwU 

The victory, according to modern cu:$tum, was 
like to be decided by numbers, •;^heu, on a 
sudden, a fourth pair of fists appeared in the 
battle, and immediately paid their compliments 
to the parson; and the owner of them at the 
same time crying out, *Are you not ashamed, 
and be d— n*d to you, to fall two of you upon 
one?’ . 

The battle, which was of the kind that for 
distinction's sake is called royal, now raged with 
the utmost violence during a few minutes; till 
Blifil being a second time laid sprawlihg by 
Jones, Thwackum condescended to apply for 
quarter to his new antagonist, who was now 
found to be Mr. Western himself; for fn the 
beat of the action none of the combatants had 
recognised him. 

In fact, that honest sqnire, happening in his 
afternoon’s walk with some company to pASB 
through the field where the bloody battle was 
fought, and having concluded, from seeing three 
men engaged, that two of them must, be on a 
side, he hastened from his companions, snd, 
with mors gallsatiY than policy, espoussd the 
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evaae of the weaker party. By which gene- 
rous proceeding he very probably prevented Ifr. 
Jones from becoming a*viotlm to the wrath df 
Thwaokum, and to the pious friendship which 
BliiU bore his old master; for, besides the dis- 
advantage of such odds, Jones had not yet suffi- 
ciently recovered the former strength of his 
broken arm. This reinforcement, however, soon 
put an end to the action, and Jones with his 
ally obtained the victory. 

CItAFTEB XIL 

In which ts seen a more moving spectacle than all 
the blood in the bodies of Thwachtm and 
Blijil, and of twenty ‘other auch^ is capable of 
prodttciiig. 

Tub rest of Mr. Western’s company wore now 
come up^ just at the instant when the 

action waiver. These were the honest clerpfj- 
inan, whom we have formerly soon at Mr. 
Western’s table; Mrs. Western, the aunt of 
Sophia ; and, lastly, tbo lovely Sophia herself. 

At this time the following \ias the aspect of 
the bloody field. In one place lay on the ground, 
all pale, and almost breathless, the vanquished 
riliill. Near him stood the conqueror Jones, 
almost covered with blood, part of which was 
haturally his own, and part had been lately the 
property of tho Reverend Mr. Thwackum. In a 
third place stood tho said Thwackum, like King 
Poms, sullonly submitting to the conqueror. 
Tho last figure in tho piece was Western the 
Groat, most gloriously forbearing the vanquished 
foe. 

Blifil, in whom there was little sign of lifp, 
was at first the principal object of the concern 
of every one, and particulaily of Mrs. Western, 
who hud drawn from her pocket a bottle of 
hartbhora, %nd was herself about to apply it to 
his nostrils, when on a sudden the attention of 
the whole company was diverted from poor 
Blifil, whose spirit, if it had any such design, 
might have now taken an opportunity of steal- 
ing off to tho other world without any ceremony. 

For now a more melancholy and a more lovely 
object lay motionless before them. This was no 
other than tlie charming Sophia herself who, 
from the sight of blood, or from fear for her 
fath^, or from some o^er reason, had fallen 
dom in a swoon before any one could get to 
her assistance. 

Mrs. Western first saw her and screamed. 
Immediately two or three voices cried out, ^Miss 
Western is dead.' Hartshorn, water, every 
remedy was called for, almost at one and the 
same instant. 

The reader may remember that in our descrip- 
tion of this grove we mentioned a murmuring 
brook, which brook did not come there, as such 
gentle streams fiow through -vulgar romances, 
with no other puipose than to munmiir. Ko! 
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Fortune had decreed to ennoble this litUe brook 
with a higher honour than any of those wbieh 
wash the plains of Arcadia ever deserved. 

Jones was rubbing BUfil’s temples— for he 
began to fear he had given him a blow too much— 
when the words 'Miss Western' and *dead' rushed 
at once on his ear. He started up, left Blifil to his 
fat^ and flew to Sophia, whom, while all the 
rest were running against each other, backward 
and forward, looking for water in the dry paths, 
he caught up in his arms, and then ran away 
with her over tho field to the rivulet above men* 
tioned; where, plunging himself into the water, 
he contrived to besprinkle her face, head, and 
neck very plentifully. 

Happy was it for Sophia that the same con- 
fusion which prevented her other friends from 
serving her, proveutod them likewise from ob- 
structing Jones. He had carried her half-way 
before they knew what he was doing, and ho 
bad actually n^storod her to life before they 
reached the water-side. She stretched out her 
arms, opened her eyes, and cried, *0 'heavens!* 
just as her father, aunt, and the parson came up. 

Jones, who had hitherto hold this lovely bur- 
then in his arms, now relinquished his hold ; but 
gave her at the some instant a tender caress, 
which, had her senses been then perfectly re- 
stored, could not have escaped her observation. 
As she expressed, llieretore, no displeasure at 
this freedom, wo suppose she was not sufficiently 
lecoverod from her swoon at the time. 

This tragical scene was now converted into a 
sudden scene of joy. In our hero was most 
001 talnly the principal character ; for as he pro- 
l>ab]y felt more ecstatic delight in having saved 
Sophia than she hoi self received from being 
saved, so neither were the congratulations paid 
to her equal to what woro conferred on Jones, 
especially by Mr. Western himself, who, after 
having once or twice embraced his daughter, fell 
to hugging and kissing Jones. He called him 
the preserver of Sophia, and declared there was 
nothing, except her or his estate, which he would 
not give him; but, upon recollection, he after- 
wards' excepted his fox-hounds, the Chevalier 
and Miss Slouch (for so he called his favotuite 
mare). 

All fears for Sophia being now removed, Joues 
became the object of the squire’s coneideratloiu 
* Gome, my lad,’ said Western, * d’off thy 'quoat 
and wash thy feace ; for art in a devilish pidde^ 
I promise thee. Gome, come, wash thyself, and 
sha’t go bourne with me ; and we will see to vind 
thee another quoat.' 

Jones immediately complied, threw off his 
coat, went doT^n to the water, and washed both 
bis face and bosom;* for the latter was as much 
exposed and as bloody as the former. But 
though the water could clear off the Mood, it 
could not remove the black and blue marks 
which Thwackum had imprinted on both bis 
face and breast, and which, being diaeemed by 
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Bopbift, drew from her a sigh and a look full of 
InozixreflBible tenderness. 

Jones received this full in his eyeSt and it had 
infinitely a stronger effect on him than all the 
* contusions which he had received before. An 
effect, however, widely different ; for so soft and 
balmy was it, that, had all bis former blows 
been stabs, it would for some minutes have pre- 
vented his feeling their smart. 

The company now moved backwards, and 
soon arrived where. Thwackum had got Mr. 
Blifil again on bis legs. Here we cannot sup- 
press a pious wish, that all quarrels were to bo 
decided by those weapons only with which 
Nature, knowing what is proper for us, hath 
supplied us ; and that cold iron was to be used 
in digging no bowels but those of the earth. 
Then would war, the pastime of monarchs, be 
almost inoffensive, and battles between groat' 
armies might be fought at the particular desire 
of several ladies of quality who, together with 
the kings themselves, might be actual spectators 
of the conflict. ‘Then might the flold be this 
moment well strewed with human carcases, and 
the next, the dead men, or infinitely the greatest 
part of them, might get nx>, like Mr. Bayes's 
troops, and march off either at the sound of a 
drum or fiddle* as should be previously agreed on. 

I would avoid, if possible, ti'eating this matter 
ludicrously, lest grave men and politicians, 
whom 1 know to be offended at a jest, may cry 
pibh at it; bui^ in reality, might not a battle be 
as well decided by the greater number of broken 
heads, bloody noses, and black eyes, as by the 
greater heaps of mangled and murdered human 
bodies? Might not towns be contended for in 
the same manner ? Indeed, this may be thought 
too detrimental a scheme to the French interest, 
since they would thus lose the advantage they 
have over other nations in the superiority of 
their engineers; but when 1 consider the gal- 
lantry and generosity of that people, I am per- 
suaded they would never decline putting them- 
selves upon a par with their adversary; or, as 
the phrase is, making themselvos his match. 

But such reformations are rather to be wished 
than hoped for : I shall content myself, therefore, 
with this short hint, and return to my narrative. 

Western began now to inquire into the ori- 
ginal rise of this quarrel. To which neither 
Blifll nor Jones gave any answer; bul Thwackum 
said surlily, * 1 believe the cause is not far off ; 
tf you beat th<? bubhes well, you will find her.’ — 
t Find her i’ replied Western ; * what ! have you 


been fighting for a wench?’— * Ask the genfla* 
man in his waistcoat there,’ said Thwackum ; 
*he best knows.’— * Nay, then,’ cried Western, 
* it is a wench certainly. Ah, Tom, Tom, thou 
art a liquorish dog. But come, gentlemen, be all 
friends, and go home with me* and make final 
peace over a bottle.’—* 1 ask your pardon, sir,’ 
said Thwackum; *it is no such slight matter for 
a man of my character to be thus injuriously 
treated and buffeted by a boy, only because I 
would have done my duty in endeavouring to 
detect and bring to justice a wanton harlot. But, 
indeed, the principal fault lies in Mr. Allworthy 
■and yourself ; for if you put the laws in execu- 
tion, as you ought to do, you will soon rid the 
country of these vermin,’ 

*I would as soon rid the country of foxes,’ 
cries Western. * I think we ought to encourage 
the recruiting those numbers which we are every 
day losing in the war. But whs^e is bhe? 
Prithee, Tom, show me.’ He then began to beat 
about, in the same language and in the same 
manner as if he had been boating for a hare; 
and at last cried out, * Bobo ! Puss is not for off. 
Here’s her form, upon my soul ; I believe I may 
cry stole away.’ 'And indeed so he might ; for 
he had now discovered the place whence the 
pobr girl had at the be(;inuing of the fray stolon 
away, upon as many feet as a hare generally 
uses in travelling. 

Sophia now desired her father to return home, 
saying she found herself very faint, and appre- 
hended a relapse. The squire iiumcdiatoly com- 
plied with his daughter’s request (for he was the 
fondest of parents). Ue earnestly endeavoured 
to prevail with the whole company to go and 
sup with him ; but Blifil and Thwackum abso- 
lutely refused: the former saying there were 
more reasons than ho could then mention why 
he must decline the honour; and tbo Utter de- 
claring (perhaps rjghtly) that it was. not proper 
for a person of his funption to he seen at any 
place in his present condition. 

Jones was incapable of refusing the pleasure 
of being with his Sophia ; so on ho marched with 
Squire Western and his ladies, the parson bring- 
ing np the rear. The latter had indeed offered 
to tarry with his brother Thwackum, professing 
his regard for the cloth would not permit him to 
depart; but Thwackum would not accept the 
favour, and, with no great civility, pu8hecl>^m 
after Mr. Western. 

Thus ended tliis bloody fray; and HkvB tfudl 

jeind Om fifth book of this histo^. 
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CONTAlNlNa ABOUT THREE WEEKS* 


CHAPTER I. 

Of Low. 

Is OUT ]ast book we have been obliged to deal 
pretty much with the passion of love ; and in 
our succeeding book shall be forced to liandla 
this subject . still moro largely. It may not, 
therefore, in this place be improper to apply our- 
selves to the examination of that modem doc- 
trine, by which certain philosophers^ among 
many other wonderful discoveries, pretend to 
have found out that there is no such pabsion in 
the human breast. 

Whether these philosophers be the same with 
thkt Burpi-iaing sect who are honourably men- 
tioned by the late Dr. Swift as having, by the 
more force of genius alone, without the least 
assistance of any kind of learning, or even read- 
ing, discovered that profound and invaluable 
secret that there is no God ; nr whether they ate 
not rather the same with those who some years 
since very much alarmed the wot Id by showing 
that there were no such things as virtue or 
goodness really exibling in human nature, and 
who deduced our best actions from pride, — I will 
not hero presume to deteriuino. In reality, 1 
am inclined to suspect that all these sevoial 
finders of truth are the very identical men who 
are by others called the finders of gold. The 
moiliod used in both these seaichcs after truth 
and after gold being indeed one and the same, 
viz. the searching, rnminaging, and examining 
into a nasty place; indeed, in the former in- 
stances, into the nastiest of all places— A ba3> 
mND. * 

But though in this particular, and perhaps in 
their success, the truth-finder and the gold-finder 
may very properly be compared together, yet 
in modesty surely there can be no comparison 
between the two ; for who ever heard of a gold- 
finder that had the impudence or folly to assert, 
from the ill snccess of his search, that there was 
no such thing as gold in the world ? Whereas the 
truth-finder, having raked out that jakes, his 
ownfiJbd, and being there capable of tracing no 
ray of divinity, nor anything virtuons, or good, 
or lovely, or loving, very fairly, honestly, and 
logically concludes that no such thing exists in 
the whole creation. 

To avoid, however, all contentiou, il possible, 
with these philosophers, if they will be called so, 
and to show our own disposition to accommodate 
matters peaceably between ua, we shall here 
make them some concessions which may pos- 
sibly put an end to the dispute* 

Firsti we will grant that* many minds^ and 


perhaps those of the philosophers, are entirely 
free from the least traces of such a passion. 

Secondly, that what is commonly called love, 
namely, the desire of satisfying a voracious 
appetite with a certaiu quantity of delicate white 
human flesh, is by no means that passiem for 
which I here contend. This is, indeed, more 
properly hunger. And as no gluttou is ashamed 
to apply the word love to his appetite, and to 
say he loves such and such dit»heb ; so may the 
lover of this kind, with equal propriety, say be 
HUNGERS after suoh and such women. 

Thirdly, 1 will grant, which 1 believe will be 
a most acceptable concession, that this love for 
which 1 am an advocate, though it saiisfles itself 
in a much muio delicate manner, doth neverthe- 
less seek its own satisfaction as much as the 
grossest of all our appetites. 

And lastly, that this love, ’when it operates 
towards one of a different sex, is very spt, to- 
wards its complete gratification, to call in the aid 
of that liuuger which 1 have mentioned above; 
and which it is so fur trom abating, that it 
heightens all its delights to a dogree soaroe 
imaginable by those who have never been 
subceptible of any other emotions than what 
have proceeded from appetite 'done. 

In return to all these concessions^ 1 desire of 
tuL ])iiilo8ophers to grant that thore is in some 
(1 believe in many) human breasts a kind and 
^nevolent disposition, which is gratified by 
contributing to the happiness of others. That 
in this gratification alone, as in friendship^ in 
parental and filial affection, as indeed in general 
philanthropy, there is a great and exquisite 
delight. That if we will not call such disposi- 
tion love, we have uo name for it That though 
the pleasures arising from such pure love may 
be heightened and sweetened by the assistance 
of amorous desires, yet the former can subsist 
alone, nor aro they destroyed by the intenrentiOh 
of the latter. Los'tly, that esteem and g|iatitudd 
are the proper motives to love, as youth and 
beauty are to desire; and, therefore, though 
such desire may naturally cease when sgs or 
sickness overtakes its object, yet these wa 
have no effect on love, nor ever shake or re- 
move from a good mind that eeneation or 
passion whidi hath gratitude and esteem for its 
basis. 

To deny the exiatenoe of a passion of which 
we often see manifest instances, seems to be 
very strange and absurd, and can indeed pro- 
ceed only from that self-admouition which wS 
have mendoned above* But how unfair is thlsl 
Doth the man who recognises in his own heart 
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no traces of ayarioe or ambition, conclude, there- 
fore, that there are no such passions in human 
nature? Why Trill Tre not modestly observe 
the same rule in judging of the good as Trell as 
the evil of others? Or Trhy, in any case. Trill 
we, as Shakspeare phrases it, ^put the trorld in 
our OTm person ? * 

Predominant vanity is, I am afraid, too much 
concerned here. This is one instance of that 
adulation -which we bestow on our own minds, 
and this almost univofsally. For there is scarce 
any man, how much soever he may despise the 
character of a flatterer, but will condescend in 
the meanest manner to flatter himself. 

To those, therefore, I apply for the truth of 
the above observations, whose own minds can 
bear testimony to wh^t 1 have advanced. 

Examine your heart, my good reader, and 
resolve whctLoi you do believe these matters 
with me. If you do, you may now proceed to 
their exemplification in the folio-wing pages : if 
you do not, j on have, I assure you, already read 
more than you have understood ; and it would 
be -wiser to pursue your business, or your plea- 
sures (such as they are), than to throw away 
any more of your lime in reading what you can 
neither taste nor comprehend. To treat of the 
effects of love to you, must be as absurd as to 
discourse on colours to a man bom blind ; since 
possibly your idea of love may be as absurd as 
that which we are told such blind man once 
entertained of the colour scarlet: that colour 
seemed to him to bo very much like the sound 
of a trumpet: and love probably may, in your 
opinion, very greatly resemble a dish of soup 
or a sirloin of roast-beef. 


CHAPTER IL 

Tkt chartKter of Mrs. Weatem. Her great learn- 
ing and knowledge of the world; and an in- 
etance gf the deep penett^ation which the 
derived from those advantages, 

Tii£ reader hath seen Mr. Western, his sister, 
and daughter, with young Jones and the parson, 
going together to Mr. Western's house, where 
the greater part of the company spent the even- 
ing with much joy and festivity. Sophia was 
indeed the only grave person ; for as to Jones, 
though love had now gotten entire possession 
of his heart, yet the pleasing reflection on Mr. 
Allworthy's recovery, and the presence of his 
mistress, joined to some tender looks which she 
now and then could not refrain from giving him, 
so elevated our hero, that ho joined the mirth 
of the other three, who wore perhaps as good- 
humoured people as any in the world. 

Sophia retained the same gravity of oounte- 
naaoe the next morning at breakfast ; whence 
she retired likeTvise earlier than usual, leaving 
her father and aunt together. The squire took 
no sotioe Ai this change in his daughter's dis- 


position. To say the truth, though he ttss 
somewhat of a politician, aud had been twice a 
candidate in the county interest at an election, 
he was a man of no great observation. His 
sister tvos a lady of a different turn. She had 
lived about the court, and bad seen the world. 
Hence she had acquired all that knowledge 
which the said world usually communicates, 
and was a perfect mistress of manners, customs, 
ceremonies, and fashions. Nor did her erudition 
stop here. She had considerably improved her 
mind^by study: she had not only read all the 
modern plays, operas, oratorios, poems, and 
romances — in all which she was a critic; but 
had gone through Rapin's Uistory of England 
Eochard's Roman Historyy and many French 
Menwirts pour senmr h TUistoire, To these she 
had added most of the political paiiiphlets and 
journals published within the last twenty years; 
from which she had attained a very competent 
skill in politics, and could discourse very 
learnedly on the affairs of Europe. She T^asi, 
moreover, excellently well skilled in the doctrine 
of amour, and know better than anybody who, 
and who were together: a knowledge which 
she the more easily attained, as her pursuit of 
it was never diverted by any affairs of her own ; 
for either sho had no inclinations, or thoy had 
never been solicited : which Iasi is indeed very 
probable ; for her masculino person, which was 
near six feet high, added to her manner and 
learning, possibly prevented the other sex from 
regarding her, notwithstanding her petticoatsi, 
in the light of a woman. However, as she had 
considorod the matter sciontifically, she perfectly 
well knew, though she had never practised 
them, all the arts which fine ladies use when 
tlie^ desire to give encouragement or to conceal 
liking, with all the long appendage of smiles, 
ogles, glances, cto., as they are at f resent 
practised in the beau-mondo. To sum the 
whole, no species of disguise or affectation liad 
oscaped her notice ; but as to the plain simple 
workings of honest nature, as sho had never 
scon any such, she could know but little of 
them. 

By means of this wonderful sagacity, Mrs. 
Western had now, as sho tliought, made a dis- 
covery of something in the mind of Sophia. 
The first hint of this she took from the beha- 
viour of the young lady in the field of ^battle ; 
and the suspicion which she then conc'6ived, 
was greatly corroborated by some observations 
which she had made that evening and the next 
morning. However, being greatly cautious to 
avoid being found in a mistake, she carried the 
secret a whole fortnight in her bosom, giving 
only some oblique hints, by simpering, winks, 
nods, and now and then dropping an obscure 
word, which indeed sufiUciently alanned Sophia, 
but did not at all afleot her brother. 

Being at length, however, thoroughly satlsiled 
of the truth of her observation, she took an 
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opportunity one morning, when she was alone Perhaps, indeed, there may be now and tan a 
with her brother, to interrupt one of his whistles verse which I can't maha much of, because half 
in the following manner the letters are loft out ; yet I know very well 
‘ Pray, brother, have you not observed some- what is meant by thati and that our affairs don't 
thing very extraordinary in my niece lately ? * go so well as they should do, because of bribery 
—‘No, not I,* answered Western. ‘Is anything and corruption.* — ‘ I pity your country ignorance 
the matter with the girl?* — ‘1 think there is,* from my heart,* cries the lady. — ‘Do you?’ 
replied she; ‘and something of much conse- answered Western; ‘and I pity your town 
quence too.* — ‘ Why, she doth not complain of learning. I had rather be anything than a 
anything,’ cries Western; ‘and she bath had the courtier, and a Presbytorian, and a Hanoverian 
smallpox.*— ‘Brother,* returned she, ‘girls are too, as some people, I believe, are.* — ‘If you 
liable to other dibtempess besides the smallpox, mean me,* answered she, ‘ y m know I am a 
and sometimes possibly to much worse.' Here woman, brother ; and it signihes nothing what 

Western interrupted her with much earnestness, 1 am. Besides * ‘ 1 do know you are a 

and begged her, if anything ailed his daughter, woman,* cries the squire, ‘ and It't* well for thee 
to acquaint him immediately ; adding, she that art one ; if hadbt been a man, I promise 
knew he loved her more than hU own soul, and thee 1 had lent thee a ilick long ago.'~‘ Ay, 
that he would send to the world's end for the theie,' said she, ‘in that flick lies all your 
best physician to beg:. ‘Nay, nay,* answered fancied superioiity. Your bodies, and not your 
she, smiling, ‘the dit temper is not so terrible; I lains, arc stronger than ours. Believe me, it 
but I believe, brothor, you are convinced I know w well for you that you are able to beat u., or, 
the world, and 1 X'i'<^mi8e you 1 was never more such is the superiority of our understanding, 
deceived iu my life, if my nioce be not most we should make all of you what the, brave, and 
desperately in love.* — ‘IIow! irf love** cries wise, and witty, and polite are already — our 
Western in a passion; ‘in love, without acquaint- slaves.* — ‘I am glad I know your mind,* 
ingmel 1*11 disinherit her ; I'll turn her out of answered tho squire. ‘But we'll talk more of 
doors, stark naked, without a farthing. Is ail this matter another time. At present, do tell 
my kindness vor *ur, and vonduoss o ’nr come to mo what man it is you mean about my daughter.' 
this, to fall in love without asking me leave ? * — — ‘Hold a moment,* said she, ‘while 1 digest that 
‘But you will not,* answered Mrs. Westorn, ‘turn sovereign contempt 1 have for your sex ; or else 
this daughter, whom you love better than your I ought to bo angry too with you. There— 
own soul, out of doors, before you know whether I have made a shift to gulp it down. Aud now, 
you shall approve her choice? Suppose she good politic sir, what think y'ou of Mr. Blifil? 

should have fixed on tho veiy person whom you I>nl she not faint away on seeing him lie broath- 

yourself would wish, I hope you will not bo h on the ground? Did she not, after he was 
angry then?* — ‘No, no,* cries Western, ‘that recovered, turn pale again the moment we came 
would make a difference. If she marries the up to that part of tlio field where he stood? 
man 1 would ha’ her, she may lovo whom she And pray what else should bo the occasion of 
: pleases; 1 shan’t tioublo my head about that.’ — all her melancholy that night at supper, tho 
‘ I'hat is spoken,* answered tho sister, ‘like a next morning, and indeed ever since ? *—‘ ’Fore 
sensible man*; but 1 believe the very person she George!* cries the squire, ‘now you mind me . 
hath chosen would be the very person you would on’t, I remember it all. It is certainly so, and 
I choose for her. 1 will disolaim all knowledge I am glad on’t with all my heart. I knew Bophy 

I qf the world, if it is not so ; and I believe, was a good girl, and would not fall in love to 

I brother, you will allow I have some.’ — ‘Why, mi^e me angry. I was never more rejoiced In 
*]ookee, sister,’ said Western, *I do believe you my life; for nothing can lie so handy together 
have as much as any woman; and to be sure as our two estates. I had this matter in my 
those are women’s matters. You know 1 don’t head some time ago : for certainly the two 
love to hear you talk about politics ; they belong estates are in a manner joined together In 
to us, and petticoats should not meddle : but matrimony already, and it would be a thousand 
oomfl^ who is the man? ’—‘Many!’ said she, pities to part them. It is true, indeed, there be 
‘ you may find him out yourself if you please, larger estates in tho kingdom, but not in this 
You, who are so great a politician, can be at no county, and I had rather bate something than 
great loss. The judgment which can penetrate marry my daughter among strangers and 
into the cabinets of princes, and discover the foreigners. 'Besides, most o* zudi groat estates 
secret springs which move the great state wheels be in tho hands of lords, and I hate the veiy 
in all the political machines of Europe, must nameof themmun. Well, but sister, what would 
surely, with very little difficulty, find out what you advise me to do? for I tell you women know 
passes in the rude, uninformed mind of a girl.’ — these matters )}6tler than we do.’— ‘ Oh, your 
‘Sister,* cries the squire^ *1 have often warned humble servant, sir,’ answered the lady: ‘we 
you not to talk the court gibberish to me. I are obliged to you. for allowing us a capacity Sia 
tell you I don’t understand the lingo ; but 1 can anything. Since you are pleased, then, most 
read a journo], or the London politic sir, to adc my advice^ I think you may 
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|>ropo8e the matoU to AUworthy yourself. There 
hi no indecorum in the proposars coming from 
the parent of either side. King Alcinoua, in 
Hr. Pope’s Odystty^ offers his daughter <to 
UlyBses. 1 need not caution so poUtio a person 
not to say that your daughter is in love ; that 
would indeed be against all rules.*—^ Well,’ said 
the squire, will propose it; but 1 shall oer^ 
tainly lend un a flick if be should refuse 
« Fear not,’ cries Mrs. Western ; * the match is 
too advantageous to be refused.’^^! don’t know 
that,* answered the squire; ‘Allwoi-thy is a 
queer b~ch, and money hath no effect o* uu.’— 
* Brother,’ said the lady, * your politics astonibh 
me. Are you really to be imposed on by pro- 
fessions? Do you think Mr. Allwortliy hath 
more contempt for money than other men be- 
cause he professes more? Buch credulity 
would bolter become one of us weak women, 
than tliat wise sex which Ilcaveu hath formed 
for politicians. Indeed, brother, you would 
make a line plenipo to negotiate with the 
French. They would soon persuade you that 
they take towns out of more defensive principles.* 
— ‘ Sister,’ answered the squire with mu(‘h scorn, 

' let your friends at court answer for the towns 
taken ; as you are a woman, I siiall lay no blame 
upon you ; for 1 suppose they aio wiser than to 
tiust women with secrets.’ lie accompanied 
this with so sarcastical a laugh, that Mrs. 
Western could bear no longer. She had been 
all this time fretted in a tender part (for she 
was indeed very deeply skilled in these mattcis, 
and very violent in them), and therefore burot 
forth in a rage, declared her brother to bo both a 
clown and a blockhead, and that she would stay 
no longer in his house. 

The squire, though perhaps he bad never rend 
Machiavel, was, however, in many points a 
perfect politician. He strongly held all those 
wise tenets which are so well inculcatc^d in that 
politico-peripatetic school of Exchange Alley. 
He knew the just value and only use of money, 
vis. to lay it up. He was likewibe well skilled 
in the exact value of reversions, expectations, 
etc., and bad often considered the amount of 
his sister’s fortune, and the chance which be or 
his posterity had of inheriting it. This he was 
infinitely too wise to eacriflee to a trifling re- 
sentment When he found, therefore, ho had 
carried matters too far, he began to think of 
reconciling them; which was no very difficult 
task, as the lady had great affection for her 
brother, and still greater for her niece; and 
though too susceptible of an i^ront offered to 
her skill in politics, on which she much valued 
herself, woe a woman of a very extraordinary 
good and sweet disposition. 

Having first, therefore, laid violent hands on 
the horses, for whose escape from the stable no 
place but the window was left open, he next 
^q[>lied himself to his sister, soltened and 
soothed her, by unsaying all he bad said, and 


by ossertiona directly contrary to thoae which 
had incensed her. Lastly, he summoned the 
eloquence of Sophia to his assistance, who, 
besides a most graceful and winning address, 
had the advantage of being beard with great 
favour and partiality by her aunt. 

TUe result of the whole was a kind smile from 
Mrs. Western, who said, * Brother, you are 
absolutely a perfect Croat; but as those have 
their use in the army of the Empress Queen, so 
you likewise have some good in you. 1 will 
therefore once more sign a treaty of peace with 
you ; and see that you do not infringe it on your 
bide : at least, as you are so excellent a politiciau, 

1 may expect you will keep your leagues, like 
the French, till your interest calls upon you to 
break them.* 

CHAFTEB III. 

Containing two dejiances to the erftfea. 

The squire having settled matters with his 
sister, as we have seen in the last chapter, was 
so greatly impatient to communicate the proposal 
to Allwoitby, that Mrs. W^btern had the utmost 
difficulty to prevent him From visiting that 
gentleman in his sickness for this purpose. 

Mr. All wort by had been engaged to dine with 
Mr. Western at the time when ho was taken ill. 
He was therefore no sooner discharged out of 
the custody of phasic, but ho thought (as was 
usuol with him on all occasions, both the highest 
and the lowest) of fulfilling his engagement. 

In the interval between the time of tho dia- 
logue in the last chapter and this day of public 
entertainment, Sophia had, from certain obscure 
hints thiown out by her aunt, collected some 
appiehonsion that tho sagacious lady suspected 
her passion for Junes. She now rosolv d to take 
this opportunity of wiping out all such suspicion, 
and for that puiqxiso to put an entil^e constraint 
on her behaviour. 

First, she endeavoured to conceal a throbbing 
melancholy heart with the utmost sprightlinesq 
in her countenance, and the highest gaiety in 
her manner. Secondly, she addie.>sed her whole * 
discourse (o Mr. Bilffl, and took not the least 
notice of poor Jones the whole day. 

The squire was so delighted with this conduct 
of his daughter, that ho scarce ate any dinner, 
and spent almost the whole time in waibitiDg 
opportunities of conveying signs of his approba- 
tion by winks and nods to his sister, who was 
not at first altogether so pleased with what she 
saw as was her brother. 

In short, Sophia so greatly overacted hex part, 
that her aunt was at first staggered, and began 
to suspect some affectation in her niece ; but as 
she was herself a woman of great art, so she 
soon attributed this to extreme art in Sophia. 
She remembered the many hints she had given 
her niece conceruing her being in love, and 
imagined the young lady had taken thia way to 
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rally her out of her opinion, by an overacted 
civility ; a notion that was greatly cotroborated 
the excessive gaiety with which the whole 
was aocompanibd. We cannot here avoid re^ 
marking that this conjecture would have been 
bolter founded had Sophia lived ten proars in the 
air of Grosvenor Square, where young ladies do 
leom a wonderful knack of rallying and playing 
with that passion, %vhich is a mighty serious : 
thing in woods and groves an hundred miles 
distant from London. 

To say the truth, in discovering the deceit of 
others, it matters much that our own art be 
wound up, if 1 may use the expression, m the 
bame key with theirs: for vory artful men ! 
sometimes miscan*y by fancying others wiser, 
or, in other words, greater knaves than they 
really arc. As this observation is pretty deep, 

I will illu‘^trate it by the following short story. 
Three counirymen were purbumg a Wiltshiri 
thief through lln'iilford. The simplest of them, 
seeing ‘The Wiltshire ITo use ’ written under a 
siga, advised his companions to enler it, for 
there most prc'bahly they would find their 
countryman. 'J'ho second, who was wiser, 
laughed at this simplicity ; but the third, who 
was wiser still, answered, ‘ Let us go in, h iw- 
evor, for ho mny think we should not suspect 
him of going amongst his own countrymen.* 
They accordingly went in and searched the 
house, and by that means missed overtaking 
tho thief, who was at that time but a little way 
before them; and who, as they all knew, but 
had never once rellucted, could not read. 

The reader will pirdon a digresbion in which 
so invaluable a secret is communicated, since 
every gamester will agree how necessary it is to 
know exactly tho play of another, in order to 
count ermine him. This will, moreover, uXford 
a rea'^on wliy the wiser man, as is often seen, is 
tho bubble df the weaker, and why many simple 
and innocent characters are so generally mis- 
understood and misrepresented; but what is 
^most material, this will account for the deceit 
which Sophia put on her politic aunt 

Dinner being ended, and the company retired 
into the garden, Mr. Western, who was tho- 
roughly convinced of tho certainty of what his 
bister had told him, took Mr. ^11 worthy asidu, 
and very bluntly proposed a pmtoh between 
SQfUbt and young Mr. Blihl. 

Mr. Allwortby was not one of those men 
whose hearts flutter at any unexpected aud 
buddon tidings of worldly profit. His mind 
was, indeed, tempered with that philosophy 
which becomes a man and a Christian. He 
affected no absolute superiority to all pleasure 
and pain, to all joy and grief ; but was not at 
the same tiuie to be discomposed and ruffled by 
every accidental blast, by every smile or frown 
of Fortune. He received, therefore, Mr. Westorn*8 
proposal without any visible emotion, or without 
any alteration of countenance. He said the 


alliance was such as he sincerely wished ; then 
launched forth into a very just encomium on 
the young lady'* merit; aolmowledgod tne offer 
to be advantageous in point of fortune; and 
after thanking Mr. Western for tho good opinion 
he had professed of his nephew, concluded, that 
if the youug people liked each other, he should 
be very desirous to complete the affair. 

Western was a little disappointed at Hr, 
Allworthy’s answer, which wm not so warm as 
he expected. Ho treated the doubt whether the 
young people might like one another with great 
contempt, saying that parf^nts were the best 
judges of proper matches for their children; 
that for his part he should insist on the most 
resigned obedience from his daughter; and ii 
any young fellow could refuse such a bedfellow, 
ho was his humble servant, and hoped thero was 
no hai m done. 

Allwoithy endeavoured to soften this resent- 
ment by many eulogiums on Sophia, df 'uring 
he had no doubt but that Mr. llilfll would very 
gladly receive the offer ; but all was ineffectual. 
Ho could obtain no other answer from the squire 
but, * I say no more ; I humbly liope there’s no 
hann done— that’s all.* Which words ho re- 
l>oated at least a hundred times before they 
parted. 

Allworthy was too well acquainted with his 
neighbour to be offended* at this behaviour; 
and though he was so averse to the rigour which 
some parents exorcise on their children in tho 
article of marriage, tliat h»» had resolved never 
'•> force his nephew's inclinations, ho was never- 
th'h >s much pleased with ilie prospect of this 
union; for the whole country resounded the 
praises of Sophia, and he had himself greatly 
admired the uncommon endowments of both her 
mind and person. To which 1 believe we may 
add, tho consideration of her vast fortune, which, 
though ho was too sober to be intoxicated with 
it, ho was loo sensible to despise. 

And here, in defiance of all the barking critics 
in tho world, 1 must and will introduce a digres- 
sion concerning true wisdom, of which Hr. 
All worthy was in reality as great a pattern M 
ho was of goodness. 

True wibclom, then, notwithstanding' all which 
Mr. Hogaith’s poor poet may have writ against 
riches, and in spite of all which any rich well- 
fed divine may have preached against pleasure^ 
consists not in tho contempt of either of these. 
A man may have as much wisdom in the posses- 
sion of an affluent fortune as any beggar in the 
streets ; or may enjoy a handsome wife or a hearty 
fiiend, and still remain as wise as any sour 
2 )opisli recluse, who buries all hts social faculties^ 
and starves his belly while he well lashes his 
back. 

To say .truth, the wisest man is the likeliest 
to possess all worldly blessings in an eminent 
degree; for as that moderation which wisdom 
describM is the rarest way to useful weaitbi so 
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Qfta It idone qualify us to taste many pleasures. 

wise man gratifies oTery appetite and every 
passion, while the fool saorifio^ all the rest to 
pall and satiate one. 

It may be objected that very wise n^en have 
been notoriously avaricious. 1 answer, not wise 
in that instance. It may likewise be said that 
the wisost men have been in their youth im- 
moderately fond of pleasure. 1 answer, they 
were not wise then. 

Wisdom, in short, whoso lessons have been 
represented as so hard to learn by those who 
never were at her school, only teaches us to 
extend a simple maxim universally known and 
followed even in the lowest life, a littlo further 
than that life carries it. And this is, not to buy 
at too dear a price. 

l^ow, whoever takes this maxim abroad with 
him into the grand market of the world, and 
constantly applies it to honours, to riches, to 
pleasures, and to every other commodity which 
that market affords, is, I will venture to affirm, 
a wise man, and must be so acknowledged in 
the worldly sense of the word ; for he makes the 
best of bargains, since in reality he purchases 
everything at the price only of a littlo trouble, 
and carries home all the good things I have 
mentioned, while he keeps his health, his inno- 
cence, and his reputation, the common prices 
which are paid for ‘them by others, entire and 
to himself. 

From this moderation, likewise, he learns two 
other lessons, which complete Ins character. 
First, never to be intoxicated when ho hath 
made the best bargain, nor dejected when the 
market is empty, or when its commodities ore 
too dear for his purchase. 

But I must remember on what subject I am 
writing, aud not tresxiass too far on tlie patience 
of a good-uaturod critic. Here, theiofore, 1 put 
4m end to the chaxjter. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Containing sundiy cunous matters. 

As soon as Mr. Allworthy returned home, he 
took Mr. Blifil apart, and after some prefacei, 
comiiiuiijf'ated to him the proposal which had 
been made by Mr. Western, and at the same 
time informed him how agreeable this match 
would be to himself, 

Tho ch.irniH of Sophia had not made the least 
impression on Blilll. Not that his heart was 
pre-engaged; niither was he totally insensible 
of beauty, or had any aversion to women ; but 
his appetites were by nature so moderate, that 
he was able, by philosophy, or by study, or by 
some other method, easily to subdue them ; and 
as to that passion which we have treated of in 
the first chapter of this book, ho bod not the 
least tincture of it in his whole composition. 

But though he was so entirely free from that 


mixed passion of which we there treated, and 
of which the virtues and beauty of Bophia 
formed so notable an object, yet was he alto- 
gether as well furnished with 'some other pas- 
sions, that promised themselves very full grati- 
fication in the young lady’s fortune. Such were 
avarice and* ambition, which divided the do- 
minion of his mind between them. He had 
more than ouoe considered tho possession of this 
fortune as a very desirable thing, and had enter- 
tained some distant views conooi'ning it; but 
his own youth, and that of the young lady, and 
indeed principally a reflection that Mr. Western 
might marry again, and have more children, 
had restrained him from too hasty or eager a 
pursuit 

This last and most material objection was now 
in great m^asuro removed, as the proposal came 
from Mr. Western himself. Blifil, therefore, after 
a very short hesitation, answered Mr. Allworthy, 
that matrimony was a subject on which he hkd 
not yot thought ; but that ho was so sensible of 
bis friendly and fatherly care, that be should in 
all things submit himself to his pleasure. 

Allwortby was naturally a man of spirit, and 
his present gravity arose from true wisdom and 
philosophy, not from any original phlegm in his 
disposition ; for he had possessed much fire in his 
youth, and had married a beautiful woman for 
love. He was not, therefore, greatly pleased u ith 
this cold answer of his nephew; nor could he 
help launching forth into tho praises of Sophia, 
and expressing some wonder that the heart of a 
young man could bo impregnable to tho force of 
such charms^ unless it was guarded by some prior 
affection. 

Blifil assured him he had no such guard ; and 
then proceeded to discourse so wisely and re- 
ligiously on love and marriage. Hint would 
have stopped the mouth of a parent much less 
devoutly iuclinc'l than was his uficle. In tho 
end, the good man was satisfied that his nephow, 
far from having any objections to Sophia, had 
that esteem for her, which in sober and virtuouy 
minds is tho sure foundation of friondship and 
love. And as he doubted not but the lover 
would in a littlo time become altogether as 
agreeable to his mistress, be foresaw great 
happiness arising to all parties by so proper and 
desiiable an.qpion. With Mr. lllifil’s consent, 
therefore, he wrote the next morning tb'^'Mr. 
Western, acquainting him that his neph3w had 
very thankfully and gladly received tho proposal, 
and would be ready to wait on the young lady 
whenever she should be pleased to accept his 
visit. 

Western was much pleased with this letter, 
and immediately returned an answer; in which, 
without having mentioned a word to his daughter, 
he appointed that very afternoon for opening the 
scone of courtship. 

As soon as he bad despatched this messenger, 
he went in quest of his sister, whom he found 
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reading and expounding the GomAU to Parson 
Supple. To this expositloii he was obliged to 
attend near a quarter ^ an hour, though with 
great violenoe to his ixatural impetuosity, before 
he was suffered to speak. At length, however, 
he found an opportunity of acquainting that lady 
that he had business of great consequence to im- 
part to her; to which she answered, * Brother, I 
am entirely at your service. Things look so 
well in the north, that I was never in a better 
humour.* 

The parson then withdrawing, Western ac- 
quainted her with all which had passed, and 
desired her to communicate the affair to Sophia, 
which she readily and cheorfuUy undertook; 
though perhaps her brother was a little obliged 
to that agreeable northern aspect which had so 
delighted her, that he heard no comment on his 
proceedings; fur they were certainly somewhat 
too hasty and violent 

CHAPTER V. 

In tohieh ia related whaA passed between Sophia 
and her auni, 

SorniA was in her chamber reading when her 
aunt came in. The moment she saw Mrs. 
Western, she shut the book with so much eager- 
ness, that the good lady could not forbear asking 
her what l>ook that was which she seemed so 
much afraid of showing. ‘Upon my word, 
madam,* answered Sophia, ‘it is a book which I 
am iioilhor ashamed nor afraid to own I have { 
read. Jt is the production of a young lady of 
fashion, whoso good understanding, 1 think, doth 
honour to her sex, aud whose good heart is on 
honour to human nature.* Mrs. Western then 
took up the book, aud immediately after threw it 
down, sayiug, ‘Yes, the author is of a very 
good family ; but she ia not much among people 
one knows. I havo never read it, for the best 
judges say there is not much in it.'~‘l dare not, 
madam, set up my own opinion,’ says Sophia, 
‘against the best judge««, but there appears to mo 
a great deal of human nature in it ; aud in many 
parts so much true tenderness and delicacy, that 
it hath cost me many a tear.* — ‘ Ay, and do you 
love to cry, then?* says the aunt. — ‘I love a 
tender sensation,* answered the niece, ‘and 
wUuld pay the price of a tear for it at any time.’ I 
— ‘ Well, but show mo,’ said the aunt, ‘what you 
was reading when I came in. There was some- 
thing very tender in that, I believe, and veiy 
loving too. You blush, my dear Sophia. Ah* 
child, you should read books which would teach 
you a little hypocrisy, which would instruct you 
how to hide your thoughts a little better.’— I 
hope, madam,* answered Sophia, ‘X havo no 
thoughts which I ought to be ashamed of dis- 
oovoring.’—‘ Ashamed! no,* cries the aunt; *J 
don’t think you have any thoughts which you 
ought to be ashamed of; and yet, child, you 


blushed just now when I mentioned the word 
loving. Dear Sophy, be assured you have not 
one thought which I am not well acqaiinted 
with; as well, child, aa the French are with our 
motions, long before we put them in execution. 
Did you think, child, because you have been able 
to impose upon your father, that you could im- 
pose upon me? 'Do you imagine I did not know 
the reason of your overacting all that friendship 
for Mr. Blifil yesterday ? I have eeen a little too 
much of the world to be so deceived. Hay, nay, 
do not blush again. 1 tell you it is a iiassion you 
need not be ashamed of. . It is a passion 1 myself 
approve, and have already brought your father 
into the approbation of. Indeed, L solely consider I 
your inclination ; for I would always have that | 
gititified, if possible, though one may sacrifice 
higher prospects. Como, I have news which 
will delight yonr very soul. Make me your 
confidant, and I will undertake you shall be 
happy to the veiy extent of your wishes * — ‘La, 
madam,’ says Sophia, looking more foolishly than 
over bho did in her life, ‘I know not what to say. 
Why, madam, should you suspect?* — ‘Nay, no 
dibhonosty,* returned Mrs. Webtem. ‘Consider, 
you are speaking to one of your own sex, to an 
aunt, and 1 hope you are convinced you speak to 
a friend. Oonsider, you are only revealing to 
me what I know already, and what I plainly saw 
yesterday, through that most artful of all dis- 
guises which you had put on, aud which must 
have deceived any one who had not perfectly 
known the world. Lastly consider it is a pasbion 
which X highly approve.’ — ‘La, madam,* says 
h’ qhio, ‘you come upon one so unawares^ and 
on a sudden. To bo sure, madam, 1 am not 
blind; and certainly, if it bo a fault to see all 
human perfections assembled together — but is it 
pobsible my father and you, madam, can see with 
my eye*? ? ’ — ‘I tell you,’ answeiod the aunt, * we 
do cntiicly approve; and this very afternoon 
your father hath appointed for you to receive 
your lover.’ — ‘My father! this afternoon I * erles 
Sophia, with the blood starting from her face.— 
‘Yes, child,’ said the aunt, ‘this afternoon. Yon 
know the impetuosity of my brother’s temper. I 
acquainted him with the passion which I first 
discovered in you that oveniug when you fainted 
away in the field. I saw it in your fainting. 1 
saw it immediately upon your recovery. I saw 
it that evening at supper, and the next morning 
at breakfh t (you know, child, 1 have seen the 
world). Well, I no sooner acquainted my 
brother, hut he immediately wanted to propose 
it to All worthy. Ho proposed it yesterday; 
Allworthy ebnsentod (>i8 to be sure he must 
with joy) ; aud this afternoon, I tell you, you are 
to put on all your best airs.’ — ‘ This afternoon I ’ 
cries Sophia. ‘Dear aunt, you frighten me out 
of my Benses.*— ‘Oh, my dear,’ said the aunt, ‘you 
will soon come to yourself again; for he is a 
charming young follow, that’s the truth onV— 
‘Nay, I will own,* says Sophia, ‘I know abne 
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with such perfections. So bra^e, and yet so 
gentle*, so witty, yet so iuoffensiyo; so humane, 
so dyil, so genteel, so handsome ! 'WoAi signifies 
his being base bom, when compared with such 
qualifications as these ? ' Base born 1 What do 
you mean ? ’ said the aunt * Mr. Blifil base bom ! ’ 
Sophia tamed instantly pale at this name, and 
faintly repeated it. Upon which the aunt cried, 
*Mr. Blifil— ay, Mr. BlifiL Of whom else havo 
we been talking ? ’ — * Good hoavens 1 ' answered 
Sophia, ready to sink; *of Mr. Jonos, I thought; 
I am sure I know no other who de^^rves ^ 1 

protest,' cries the aunt, *yoa frighten me in your 
turn. Is it Mr. Jones, and not Mr. Blifil, who 
IS the object of your affection ? ’ — * Mr. Blifil ! * 
repeated Sophia. * Sure it is iinpossiblo you can 
be in earnest ; if you are, 1 am the moat miserable 
woman alive.* Mrs. Western now stood a few 
moments silent, whilo sparks of fiory rage flashed 
from her eyes. At length, collecLing all hor force 
of voice, she thundered forth in the following 
articulate sounds : — 

* And is it possiblo you can think of disgracing 
your family by allying yourself to a bastard? 
Can the blood of the Westerns submit to such 
contamination? If you have not sense sufliciont 
to rcbtraiu such moubtrous inclinations, I thought 
the pride of our family would have prevented you 
from giving the least encomagemeut to so babO 
an affection; much lobS did I imagine you would 
ever have had the assurance to own it to my 
face.’ 

t Madam,* answered Sophia, trembling, ‘what 
I have said you have extorted from me. 1 do 
not remember to have ever mentioned the name 
of Mr. Jones with approbation to any one before ; 
nor should I now, had I not ooncoived he had had 
your approbation. Whatever were my thoughts 
of that poor, unhappy young man, 1 iutouded to 
have carried them with me to my grave — to that 
grave where now, 1 And, I am only to seek re- 
pose.’ Here she sunk down in her chair, dro wned 
in hor tears, and, in all the moving silence of un- 
utterable grief, presented a spectacle which must 
have affected almost the hardest heart. 

All this tender sorrow, however, raised no 
compassion in her aunt. On the contrary, she 
now fell into the most violent rage. * ‘And 1 
would rather,* sho cried, in a most vehement 
voice, ‘ follow you to your grave, than I would 
see you disgrace yourself and your family by 
such a match. 0 heavens ! could 1 have ever 
suspoctod that I should live to hear a niece of 
mine declare a passion for such a follow?* You 
are the first, — yea, Miss Western, you are the 
first of your name who ever eniortaiSned so 
grovelling a thought. A family so noted for the 
prudence of its women*— Here she ran on a 
full quarter of an hour, till, having exhausted 
her breath rather than her rage, ebe concluded 
with threatening to go immediately and acquaint 
her brother. 

Sophia then threw herself at her feet, and lay- 


ing hold of her hands, begged her with tears to 
conceal what she had drawn from her; urging 
the violence of her father’s temper, and protesting 
that no inclination of hois should over prevail 
with her to do anything which might offend 
him. 

Mrs. Western stood a moment looking at her, 
and then, having recollected herself, said that 
on one consideration only sho would keep the 
secret from her brother; and this was, that 
Sophia should promise to entertain Mr. Blifil 
that veiy afternoon as her lover, and to regard 
him as the person who was to be her husband. 

Poor Sophia was too much in her aunt’s power 
to deny her anything positively ; bho was obliged 
to promise that she would see Mr. Blifil, and be 
as civil to him as possible, but begged her aunt 
that the match might not bo huiriod on. She 
said Mr. Blifil was by no means agreeable to 
her, and she hoped her father would be pre- 
vailed on not to make hor the most wretched 
of women. 

Mrs. Western assured her that the match waa 
entirely agreed upon, and tluit nothing could or 
should prevent it. must own,' said she, ‘I 
looked on it as on a matter of indifference ; nay, 
poihnps, had some scruples about it before, ^hioh 
were actually got over by my thinking it highly 
agreeable to your own inclinations. But now I 
legard it as the most eligible thing in the world ; 
nor shall there bo, if 1 can prevent it, a moment 
of time lost on the occasion.* 

Sophia replied, ‘Delay at least, madam, I may 
expect from both your goodness and my father's* 
Surely you will give mo time to endeavour to get 
the better of so btrong a diblucliuation as 1 have 
at present to this person.' 

The aunt answered, she know too of 

the world to be so dec* ived ; that as die was 
sensible another man had lier affections, she 
should persuade Mr. Western to ha^^ten the 
match 08 much os possible. ‘ It would bo bad 
politics, indeed,' added she, ‘to protract a siege 
when the cuomy'b army is at hand, and in danger 
of relieving it. No, no, Sopliy,' said bhe, ‘as I 
am convinced you have a violc iit passion which 
you can never satisfy with honour, 1 will do all 
1 can to put your honour out of the caie of your 
family: for whoa you are marrit d, those matteis 
will belong only to the consideration of your 
husband. 1 hope, child, you will always fttf /e 
prudence enough to act as becomes you; but if 
you should not, marriage hath saved many a 
woman from ruin.' 

Sophia w^l understood what her aunt meanti 
but did not tbiuk proper to make her an an- 
swer. However, she took a resolution to see 
Mr. Blifil, and to behave to him as civilly as she 
could ; for on that condition only she obtained a 
promise from her aunt to keep secret the liking 
which her ill fortune, rather than any scheme 
of Mrs. Westena, had unhappily drawn from 
her. 
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OHAPTEB VL 

Containing a dialogue bettoeen Sophia and Mn. 
Honour^ which may a little relieve those tender 
affections whioh the foregoing scene may have 
raised in the mind of a good-natured reader. 

Mrs. Wbstbbr haying obtained that promise 
from her niece which we have seen in the last 
chapter, withdrew; and presently after arrived 
Mrs. Honour. She was at work in a neighbour- 
ing apartment, and had been summoned to the 
keyhole by some vociferation in the preceding 
dialogue, where she had continued during the 
remaining part of it. At her entry into the 
room she found Sophia standing motionless, 
with the tears trickling from her eyes. Upon 
which she immediately ordered a proper quantity 
of tears into her own eyes, and then began: 
Gemini, my dear lady, what is the matter?* 
— ‘Nothing,* cries Sophia. — ‘Nothing! 0 dear 
madam ! ’ answers Honour, * you must not tell 
mo that, when your la'ship is in this taking, and 
when there hath been such a pieamble between 
your laVhip and Madam Western.’ — ‘Don’t tease 
me,’ cries Sophia *, ‘1 tell you nothing is the 
matter. Good heavens 1 why was I bom?’ — | 
‘Nay, madam,’ says Mrs. Honour, ‘you bholl 
never persuade me that your la'ship can lament 
yoursidf so for nothing. To bo sure, 1 am but a 
borvant; but to bo sure 1 bavo been always 
faithful to yoiu' la’ship, and to be sure I would 
servo your Jn’ship with my life.’— ‘My dear 
Honour,’ says iSopliia, ‘’tis not in thy power to 
be of any bervico»to me. I am irretrievably un- 
done.’ — ‘ Heaven foibid ! ’ answered the waiting- 
woman : ‘but if I can’t bo of any sorvico to you, 
pray tell me, madam, — it will be some comfoi t to 
mo to know, — pi ay, dear ma’am, teU me what’s 
• the matter.’ — ‘ My father,’ cries Sophia, ‘ is going 
to marry me to a man 1 both despibo and hate.’ 
— ‘ 0 dear, ma’am,* answered the other, ‘ who is 
this wicked man ? for to bo sure ho is very bad, 
or your la’bhip would not despise him.’ — ‘His 
name is poison to my tongue,’ replied l^ophia : 
‘thou wilt know it too soon.’ Indeed, to confabs 
tho ttuth, she know it already, and therefore 
I was not very inquisitive as to that point. She 
then proceeded thus: ‘1 don’t pretend to give 
your la’bhip advice, whereof your la’bhip knows 
mud^ better than I can pretend to, being but a 
borvaut; but, i’fackinsl no father in England 
should marry mo against my consent. And, to 
be BUi-o, tho squire is so good, that if he did but 
know your la’ship despises and hates the young 
man, to be sure he would not desire you to man y 
him. And if your la’ship would but give mo 
leave to tell my master so. To be sure, it would 
be more properer to come from your own mouth ; 
but as your la’ship doth not oare to foul your 
tongue with his nasty name * ■ ■ — ‘ You are mis- 
iaken, Honour,’ says Sophia: *my father was 
determined before be ever thought fit to mentiou 


it to me.’— ‘More shame for him ! ’ cries Honour: 
^you are to go to bed to him, and not master: 
and thof a man may be a very proper man, yet 
every woman xnayn’t think .him handsome alike. 

1 am sure my master would never act in this 
manner of his own head. 1 wish some people 
would trouble tbemselveB only with what belongs 
to tbem: they would not, 1 believe, like to be 
served so, if it was their own case ; for though I 
am a maid, 1 can easily believe as how all men 
are not equally agreeable. And what signifies 
your la’ship having so greet a fortune, if yon 
can’t please yourself with the man you tlrink 
most handsomest ? Well, I say nothing ; but to 
be sure it is pity some folks had not been bettor 
l>om ; nay, as for that matter, 1 should not mind 
it myself; but then there is not so much money: 
and what of that? your la’ship hath money 
enough for both; and where can your la’ship 
bestow your fortune better? for to be sure every 
one must allow that he is the most handsomest^ 
charmingest, finest, tallest, properest man in the 
world.’ — ‘ What do you moan by running on in 
tliis manner to me? ’ cries Sophia, with a very 
giave countenance. ‘Have £ over given any 
encouragement for these libortles ? ’— ‘ Nay, 
ma’am, X ask pardon; 1 meant no harm,’ 

: answered she: ‘but, to be sure, the poor gentle- 
man hath run in my head ever since I saw him 
this morning. To be sure, if your la’bhip Lad 
but seen him just now, you must have pitied 
him. Poor gentleman I I wishes some mis- 
fortune hath not happened to him ; for he hath 
bf on walking about with his arms across, and 
lo dilug so melancholy, all this morning: I vow 
and protest it made me almost cry to see him.’ — 
‘ To see whom ? ’ says Sophia. — ‘ Poor Mr. Jones, 
answered Honour. — ‘See him! why, where did 
you see him?’ cries Sophia. — ‘Dy the canal, 
ma’am,’ says Honour. ‘There he hath been 
walking all this morning, and at last there he 
laid himself down : 1 believe he lies there still. 
To be sure, if it had not been for my modesty, 
being a maid as 1 am, 1 should have gone and 
spoke to him. Do, ma’am, let mo go and ses^ 
only for a fancy, whether he is there stilL’— 
‘Pugh I’ says Sophia. ‘There I no, no: what' 
should he do there? He is gone before this 
lime, to be sure. Besides, why— what— why 
should you go to see?— besides, 1 want you for 
something else. Go, fetch mo my hat and gloves. 
1 shall walh with my aunt in the grove before 
dinner.’ Honour did immediately as she was 
bid, and Sophia put her hat on ; when, lookiug 
in the glass, she fancied the ribbon with which 
her hat was tied did not Itecome her, and so sent 
her maid back again for a ribbon of a different 
colour ; and then giving Mrs. Honour repeated 
charges not to leave her work on any account, as 
she said it was in violent haste, and must be 
finished that very day, she muttered something 
more about going to the grove, and then sallied 
out the contrary way, and walked, as fast as het 
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tender trembling limbs could carry hefi directly 
* towards the canal. 

Jones had been there, as Mrs. Honour had 
told her ; ho had indeed spent two hours there 
that morning in melancholy contemplation on 
his Sophia, and had gone out from the garden at 
one door the moment she entered it at another. 
So that those unlucky minutes which had been 
spent irt tibanging the ribbons had prevented the 
lovers from meeting at this time ; a most unfor- 
tunate accident, from which my fair readers will 
not fail to draw a very wholesome lesson. And 
here I strictly forbid all male critics to inter- 
meddle with a circumstance which I have re- 
counted only for the sake of the ladies, and upon 
which they only are at liberty to comment. 

OHAPTEH VII. 

A picture of formal courtship in miniature^ as it 
always ought to he draum^ and a scene of a 
tenderer kind painted at full length. 

It was well remarked by one (and perhaps by 
more), that misfortunes' do not come single. 
This wise maxim was verified by Sophia, who 
was not only disappointed of seeing the man she 
loved, but had the vexation of being obliged tor 
dress herself out, in order to receive a visit from 
the man she hated. 

That afternoon, Mr. Western for the first time 
acquainted his daughter with his intention, tell- 
ing her he knew very well that she had heard 
it before from her aunt. Sophia looked very 
grave upon this ; nor could she prevent a few 
pearls from stealing into her eyes. ‘Come, 
come,’. says Western, ‘none of your maidenish 
airs. I Imow all. I assure you sister hath' told 
me all.’ 

‘Is it possible,’ soys Sophia, ‘that my aunt 
can have betrayed me already ? ’ — ‘Ay, ay,’ 
says Western ; ‘ betrayed you, ay. Why, you 
betrayed yourself yesterday at dinner. You 
showed your fancy very plainly, I think. But 
you young girls never know what you would 
be at So you cry because 1 am going to marry 
you to the man you are in love with! Your 
mother, I remember, whimpered and whined 
just in the same manner; hut it was all over 
within twenty-four hours after we Were married. 
Mr. Blifil is a brisk young man, and will soon 
put an end to your squeamishness. Come, cheer 
up, cheer up! I expect un every minute.’ 

Sophia was how convinced that her hunt had 
behaved honourably to her ; and she determined 
to go through that disagreeable aftemoon with 
as much resolution as possible, and without 
giving the least suspicion in the world to her 
father. 

Mr. Blifil soon arrived, and Mr. Western soon 
after ' withdrawing, left the young couple to- 
gether. 

Here a long silence of near a quarter of an 


hour ensued; for the gentleman who was to 
begin the conversation had all the unbecoming 
modesty which consists in bashfulness. He often 
attempted to speak, and as often suppressed his 
words just at the very point of utteranoe. At 
last ont they broke in a torrent of far-fetched 
and high -strained compliments, which were 
answered on her side by downcast looks, half 
bows, and civil monosyllables. * Blifil, from his 
inexperience in the ways of women, and from 
his conceit of himsolf, took this behaviour for a 
modest assent to his courtship; and when, to 
shorten a scene which she could no longer sup- 
port, Sophia foso up and loft the room, ho im- 
puted that too n)eroly to bashfulness, and com- 
forted himself that he should soon have enough 
of her company. 

He was indeed perfectly well satisfied with his 
prospect of euccess; for as to that entire and 
absolute possession of the heart of his mistress 
which romantic lovers require, the very idea of 
it never entered hie head. Her fortune and her 
person were tho solo objects of his wishes, of 
which he made no doubt soon to obtain the 
absolute property, as Mr. Western's mind was 
so eaincstly bent on the mutch, and us he wcl) 
knew tho strict obedience which Sophia was 
always ready to pay to her father’s will, and 
the greater still which her father would exact, 
if there was occasion. This authority, there- 
fore, together with the charms which he fancied 
I in his own person and conversation, could not 
fail, he thought, of succeeding with a young 
I lady whose inclinations were, ho doubted not, 
entirely disengaged, * 

Of Jon^cs he certainly had not even the least 
jealousy; and I have often thought it wonder- 
ful that he had not. Perhaps he imagined the 
; character which Jones boro all over tho country 
(how justly, let tho reader determine), of being ' 
ono of tho wildest follows in England, might 
render him odious to a lady of the most exem- 
plary modesty. Perhaps his suspicions might 
be laid asleep by the behaviour of Sophia and 
of Jones himself, when they were nil in company 
together. Lastly, and indeed principally, he was 
well assured there was not another self in the 
case. He fancied that he knew Jones to the 
bottom, and had in reality a great contempt for 
his understanding, for not being more attached 
to his own interest. He had no apprehension 
that Jones was in love with Sophia,; and as for 
any lucrative motives, he imagined they would 
sway very little with so silly a fellow. Blifil, 
moreover, thought the affair of Molly Seagrim 
still went on, and indeed believed it would end 
in marriage; for Jones really loved him from 
his childhood, and had kept no seoref from him, 
till his behaviour on tho sickness of Mr. All- 
worthy had entirely alienated his heart; and it 
was by means of the quarr^ which had ensued 
on this occasion, and which was not yet recon- 
ciled, that Mr. Blifil knew nothing of the altera- 
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tion which had happened in the affection which | 
Jones had formerly borne towards Molly. * 

IG'rom these reasons, therefore, Mr. Blifil saw 
no bar to his success with Sophia. He con- 
cluded her behayiour was like that of all other 
young ladies on a first visit from a lover, and it 
had indeed entirely answered his expectations. 

Mr. Western took care to waylay the lover 
at his exit from his mistress. He found him so 
elevated with his success, so enamoured with 
his daughter, and so satisfied with her reception 
of him, that the old gentleman began to caper 
and dance about his hall, and by many other 
antic actions to express the extravagance of his 
joy ; for he bad not the least command over any 
of his passions, and that which had at any time 
•the ascendant in his mind hurried him to the 
wildest excesses. 

As soon as Blifil was departed, which was not 
till after many hearty kisses and embraces be- , 
stowed on him by Western, the good squire 
went instantly in quest of his daughter, whom 
he no sooner found than ho poured forth the 
most extravagant raptures, bidding her choose 
what clothes and jewels she pleased, and de- 
claring that ho had no other nso for fortune but 
to make her happy. He then caressed her ng-ain 

I and again with the utmost profusion of fond- 
ness, called her by the most endearing names, 
and protested she was his ouly joy on earth. 

I Sophia perceiving her father in this fit of 
affection, which she did not absolutely know 
the reason of (for fits of fondness wei-o not 
unusual to him, though this was rather more 
violent than ordinary), thought she should never 
have a better opportunity of disclosing herself 
than at present, as far at least as regarded Mr. 
Blifil; and she too well foresaw the necessity 
which she should soon be under of coming to 
a full explanation. After having thanked the 
squire, therefore, for all his professions of kind- 
ness, she added, with a look full of inexpressible 
softness, ^ And is it possible my papa can be so 
good to place all his joy in his Sophy’s happi- 
ness?’ which Western having confirmed by a 
great oath and a kiss, she then laid hold of his 
hand, and falling on her knees, after many 
warm and passionate declarations of affection 
and duty, she begged him not to make her the 
most miserable creature on earth by forcing her 
to tfitrry a man whom she detested. ‘This I 
entreat of you, dear sir,’ said she, ‘for your 
sake as well as my own, since you are so very 
kind to tell me your happiness depends on 
mine.’ — ‘Howl what!’ says Western, staring 
wildly. — ‘Oh I sir,’ continued die^ ‘not only 
your poor Sophy’s happiness— her vexy life, her 
being, depends upon your granting her request 
I cannot live with Mr. Blifil. To force me into 
this marriage would be killing me.’— ‘You can’t 
live with Mr. Blifil I ’ says Western.— ‘Ho^ upon 
my soul 1 oaiL*t,’ answered Sophia.— ‘Then die 
and be d— d,’ cries he, spuming her firom him.— 


‘Oh, sir,' cries Sophia, catching hold of the 
skirt of his coat, ‘take pity on mo, I beseech * 

you. Don’t look and say such cruel Can 

you be unmoved while you see your Sophy in 
this dreadful condition ? Can the best of fathers 
break my heart ? Will he kill me by the most 
painful, cruel, liugering death?’— ‘Pooh I pooh!’ 
cries the .squire; ‘all stuff and nonsense! all 
maidenish tricks ! Kill you, indeed I Will mar- 
riage kill you?’ — ‘Oh, sir,’ answered Sophia, 
‘such a marriage is worse than death. He is 
not even indifferent. I hai^ and detest him.’ — 
‘If you dotest un never so much,’ cries Western, 
‘you shall ha’ im.’ This ho bound by an oath 
too shocking to repeat; and after many violent 
asseverations, concluded in these words : ‘,1 am 
resolved upon the match ; and unless you con- 
sent to it I will not give you a groat, not a 
single farthing ; no, though I saw you expiring 
with famine in the street, I t^ouM not relieve 
you with a morsel of bread. This is my fixod 
resolution, and so I leave you to consider on it.’ 
He then brcike from her with such violence that 
her face dashed against the floor, and he burst 
directly out of the room, leaving poor Sophia 
pro.stratc on the ground. 

When Western came into the hall, ho there 
-found Jones; who, seeing his friend looking 
wild, pale, and almost breathless, could not for- 
bear inquiring the reason of all these melancholy 
appearances. Upon which the squire imme- 
diately acquainted him wdth the whole matter, 
concluding with bitter ii .enunciations against 
S(^phia, and very pathetic lamentations of the 
lui&ury of all fathers who are so unfortunate as 
to have daughters. 

Jones, to whom all the resolutions which had 
been taken in favour of Blifll were yet a secret, 
was at first almost struck dead with this rela- 
tion; but, recovering his spirits a little, mere 
despair, as he afterwards said, inspired him to 
mention a matter to Mr. Western which seemed 
to require more impudence than a human fore- 
head was ever gifted with. He desired leave to 
go to Sophia, that he might endeavour to obtain 
her concurrence with her father’s inclinations. 

If the squire had been as quicksighted as he 
was remarkahle'for the contrary, passion might 
at present very well have blinded him. Hb 
thanked Jones for offering to undertake the 
office, and said, ‘ Go, go, prithee, try what canst 
do;' and then 'swore many execrable oaths that 
he would turn her out of doors uxfiess she con- 
sented to the match. 

OHAPTBB VIII. . 

Tkt iMtikig betmm J<me» and Sophia. 

JONBS departed instantly in quest of Sophia^ 
whom he found just risen from the ground, 
where her fsitber had left her, with the team 
triokling from her eyes, and the blood running 
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from her lips. He presently ran to her, and with 
ft voice full at once of tenderness and terror, 
cried, 0 my Sophia, what means this dreadful 
sight?* She looked softly at him for a moment 
before she spoke, and then said, ^ Mr. Joues, for 
Heaven's sake how came you here ? Leave me, 
I beseech you, this moment.* — ‘ Do not,' says he, 

* impose so harsh a command upon me: my 
heart bleeds faster than those lips. 0 Sophia, 
how easily could I ' drain my veins to preserve 
one drop of that dear blood !* — * 1 have too many 
obligations to you already,' answered she ; * for 
sure you meant them such.* Here she looked at 
him tenderly almost a minute, and then bursting 
into an agony, cried, ‘ Oh, Mr. Jones, why did 
you save my life? my death would have been 
happier for us both.’ — ‘Happier for us btdhl’ 
cried he. ‘Could racks or wheels kill me so 
painfhlly as Sophia’s — 1 cannot bear the dreadful 
sound. Do I live but for her?* Both his voice 
and looks were full of inexpressible tendernoss 
when he spoke these words; and at the same 
time ho laid gently hold of her hand, which she 
did not withdraw from him : to say the truth, 
she hardly knew what she did or sufFc.rcd. A 
few moments now passed in silence between 
these lovers, while his eyes were eagerly fixed 
on Sophia, and hors declining towards the 
ground. At last she recovered strength enough 
to desire him again to leave her, for that her 
certain ruin would be the conseciucuce of their 
being found together; adding, ‘Oh, Mr. Jones, 
you know not, you know not what hath passed 
this cruel afternoon.’ — ‘ I know all, my Sojihia,* 
answered ho; ‘your cimel father hath told me 
all, and he himself hath sent me hither to you.* 
— ‘ My father sent you to me I* replied she : ‘ sure 
you dream.*— ‘ Would to Heaven,’ cries he, ‘it 
was but a dream! Oh, Sophia, your father 
hatii sent me to you, to be an advocate for my 
odious rival, to solicit you in his favour. I took 
any means to get access to you. Oh, speak to me, 
Sophia 1 comfort my bleeding heart. Sure no 
one ever loved, ever doated like ine. Do not 
unkindly withhold this dear, this softy this gentle 
hand : one moment, perhaps, tears you for ever 
from me. Kothing less than this cruel occasion 
could, 1 believe, have over conquered the respect 
and awe with which you have inspired me.* 
Slie stood a moment silent, and covered with 
confusion; then lifting up her eyes gently to- 
wards him, she ciied, ‘What w6uld Mr. Jones 
have me say?*— ‘0 do but promise,' cries he, 
‘ that you never will give yourself to 151161.'— 
‘ Name not,* answered she, ‘ the detected sound. 
Be assured I never will give him what is in my 
power to withhold from him.*— ‘ Now then,* cries 
he, ‘while you are so perfectly kind, go ft little 
further, and add that I may hope.*— ‘Alas I' says 
she, *Hr. Jones, whither will you drive me? 
What hope have X to bestow? You know my 
father's intentions.’— ^But.£ know,' answered be, 
*your oompliftuoe with them cannot be isom- 


pelled.'—‘ What,' says she, ‘must be the dread- 
ful consequence of my disobedience ? My own 
ruin is my least concern. I cannot bear the 
thoughts of being the cause of my father's 
misery.' — ‘ He is himself the cause,' cries Jones, 
‘by exacting a power pver you which nature 
hath not given him. Think on the misery which 
1 am to suffer if 1 am to lose you, and see on 
which side pity will turn the balance.' — ‘ Think 
of it!’ replied she: ‘can you imagine I do not 
feel the ruin which 1 must bring on you should 
I comply with your desire ? It is that thought 
which gives me resolution to bid you fly from 
me for ever, and avoid your own destruction.’ — 

‘ 1 fear no destruction,* cries he, ‘ but the loss of 
Sopliia. If you will save me from the most 
bitter agonies, recall that cruel sentence. Indeed; 
I can never part with you, indeed I cannot.* 

The lovers now stood both silent and trem- 
bling, Sophia being unable to withdraw her 
hand from Jones, and he almost as unablo to hold 
it; when tho scene, which 1 believe some of*my 
readers will tbinlc bad lasted long enough, was 
interrupted by one of so different a nature, that 
wo shall reserve the relation of it for a different 
chapter. 

CHAPTER IX 

Beinff of a much more tempcBtuom kind ihon 
the former, 

Bbforb we proceed with what now happened to 
our lovers, it may be proper to recount what had 
passed in tho hall during their tender interview. 

Soon after Jones had left Mr. Western in the 
manner above mentioned, Lis Bi.ster came to him, 
and was presently informed of all that bad passed 
between her brotlicr and Sophia r 'hating to 
Blifil. 

This behaviour in her niece the gbod lady con- 
strued to be an absolute breach of the condition 
on which she bad engaged to keep her love for 
Mr. Jones a secret. She considered herself, 
therefore, at full liberty to reveal all she knew 
to the squire, which she immediately did in the 
most explicit terms, and without any ceremony 
or preface. 

The idea of a marriage between Jones.and his 
daughter had never once entered into the squire's 
head, either in the warmest minutes of his'atfeo- 
tion towards that young man, or from suspicion, 
or on any other occasion. He did indeed con- 
sider a parity of fortune and circumstances to be 
physically as necessary an ingredient in nuur>- 
riage as difference of sexes or any pther essen- 
tial; and had no more apprehension of his 
daughter falling in love v^ith a poor man than 
with any animal of a different species* " 

He became, therefore, like one thunderstruck 
at his slstex's relation, fie was at first incapable 
of making any answer, having been almost 
deprived of his breath by tlie violence of the 
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■orinrise. This, however, soon returned, and, as 
is usual in other cases after an intermission, 
with redoubled force and fury. 

The first use he made of the power of speech, 
after his reoovexy from the sudden effects of his 
astonishment, was to discharge a round volley 
of oaths and iniprecatibns ; after which he pro- 
ceeded hastily to the apartment where he ex- 
pected to find the lovers, and murmured, or 
rather indeed roared forth, intentions of revenge 
every step he went. 

As when two doves, or two wood-pigeons, or 
as when Strephon and Phyllis (for that comes 
nearest to the mark) are retired into some plea- 
sant solitary grove, to enjoy the delightful 'con- 
versation of Love, that bashful boy, who cannot 
speak in public, and is never a good companion 
to more than two at a time ; here, while every 
object is serene, should hoarse thunder burst 
suddenly through the shattered clouds, and rum- 
bling roll along the sky, the frightened maid 
stai;ts from the mossy bank or verdant turf, the 
pale livery of death fcucceods the red regimentals 
in which Love had before dressed her cheeks, 
fear shakos her whole frame, and her lover scarce 
supports her trembling, tottering limbs. 

Or as when two gentlemen, strangers to the ' 
wondrous wit of the place, arc cracking a bottle 
together ‘at some inn or tavern at Salisbui'y, if 
• the great Dowdy, who acts the part of a madman 
as well as some of his setteirs-on do that of a fool, 
should rattle his chains, and dreadfully hum 
forth the grumbling catch along the gallery, the 
frighted stiaugers stand aghast; scared at the 
horrid sound, they seek some ploco of shelter 
from the approaching danger ; and if the well- 
barred windows did admit their exit, would 
venture their necks to escape the threatening 
fury now coming upon them. 

So trembled poor Sophia, so turned she pale 
at the noise eof her father, who, in a voice most 
dreadful to hear, came on swearing, cursing, and 
vowing the destruction of Jones. To say the 
truth, I believe* the youth himself woiild, frbm< 
some prudent considerations, have prefejped an- 
other place of abode at this time, had his terror 
on Sophia’s account given him liberty to reflect 
a moment on what any otherwise concerned 
hhnself than as his love made him partake what- 
ever affects^ her. 

Adni now the squire^ having burst open the 
door, beheld an object which instantly eu8i>ended 
all his fury against Jones ; this was the ghastly 
appearance of Sophia, who had fainted away 
in her lover’s arms. This tragical sight l£r. 
Western no sooner beheld than all his rage for- 
sook him: he roared for help with his utmost 
violence; ran first to his daughter, then back to 
the door<|hiling for water, and then back again 
to Sophia, naver considering in whose anas she 
then hras, nor perhaps once rscoUeetiag that 
Hisre was such a person in the woidd as Jones; 
indeed 1 hdleve the present ofroumstanees 


of bis daughter were now the sole consideration 
which employed his thoughts. 

Mrs. Western and a great number of servants 
soon came to the assistance of Sophia with 
water, cordials, and everything necessary on 
those occasions. These were applied with such 
success, that Sophia in a very few minutes 
began to recover, and all the symptoms of life to 
return. Upon which she was presently led off 
by her own maid and Mrs. Western: nor did 
that good lady .depart without leaving some 
wholesome admonitions wit!' heV brother on the 
dreadful effects of his passion, or, as she pleased 
to call it, madness. 

The squire' perhaps did not understahd this 
good advice, as it was delivered in obscure hints, 
shrugs, and notes of admiration ; at least, if hb 
did understand it, he profited very little by it : 
for no sooner was he cured of his immediate 
fears for his d.i lighter, than ho relapsed into his 
former frenzy, which must have produced an j 
immediate battle with Jones, had not Parson 
Supple, who was a very strong man, been pre- 
sent, and by mere force resti-aincd the squire 
from acts of hostility. 

The moment Sophia was departed, Jones 
advanced in a very suppliant manner to Mr. 
Western, whom the parson held in his arms, and 
beggod him to be pacified; for that, while he 
continued in such a passion, it would be impos- 
sible to give him any satisfaction. 

* I wull have satisfaction o’ thee,’ answered the 
squire; *so doff tliy clothe'*' At mt half a man, 
fUid I’ll lick thee as well os wast ever licked in 
thy life.’ He then bespattered the youth with 
abundance of that language which passes be- 
tween country gentlemen who embrace opposite j 
sides of the question ; with frequent applidktions 
to him to salute that part which is generally 
introduced into all controversies that arise among 
the lower orders of the English gentry at horse- 
races, cock^atches, and other public places. 
Allusions to this part are likewise often made 
for the sake of the jest And here, I believe, 
the wit is generally misunderstood. In reality, 
it lies in desiring another to kiss your ar— for 
haying just before threatened to kick hSs; for I. 
have observed very accurately, that no one ever 
desires you to kick that which belongs to Kftn- 
self, nor offers to kiss this part in another. 

It may likewise seem surprising that in the 
many thousand kind Invitations ^ this sori^— 
which every one who hath conversed with coun- 
try gentlemen mast have heardi^no one, 1 be- 
lieve, hath over seen a single ixurUmce where the 
desire hath been oom^ed.witht a great instance 
of their want of politeness; for in town nothing 
can be more common than for the finest gentle- 
men to perform this ceremony every day to their 
superiors, without having that favour ones 
quested of tirem. ' 

To all such wit ^ohss very calmly snswexedt 
‘ Sir, this usage may perhaps oancel every oih»| 
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obligation you have conferred on me : but there 
is one you can never cancel ; nor will I be pro- 
voked by your abuse to lift my hand against the 
father of Sophia.* * « 

K t these words the squire grew still more out- 
rageous than before; so that the parson bogged 
Jones to retire, saying, *You behold, sir, how 
he waxeth wroth at your abode here ; therefore 
let me pray you not to tarry any longer. His 
anger is too much kindled fur you to commune 
witli him at present You had hotter, therefore, 
conclude your visit, and refer what matters you 
have to urge in your behalf to some other oppor- 
tunity,* 

Jon^ accepted this advice with thanks, and 
immediately departed. The squire now regained 
the liberty of his hands, and so much temper as 
to express some •satisfaction in the restraint 
which had been laid upon him; declaring that 
he should certainly have beat his brains out; 
and adding, ‘It would have vexed one con- 
foandodly to have been hanged for such a 
rascal.* 

The parson now began to triumph in the suc- 
cess of his pcaco-makiiig emh'avours, and pro- 
ceeded to read a lecture against anger, which 
might perhaps rather have tended to raise than 
to quiet that passion in some liasty minds. This 
lecture he enriched with many valuable quota- 
tions from the ancients, particularly from Seneca, 
who hath indeed so well handled this passion, 
that none but a very angry man can read him 
without great pleasure and profit. The doctor 
concluded this harangue with the famous story 
of Alexander and Ciitus; but as I find that 
entered in my commonplace under title Druukoii- 
ness, I shall not insert it here. 

The squire took no notice of this story, nor 
perhaps of anything he said ; for he interrupted 
him before be had finished, by calling for a 
tankard of beer, observing (which is perhaps as 
true as any observation on this fever of the mind) 
that anger makes a man dry. 

No sooner had the squire swallowed a large 
draughti than he rented the discourse on J ones, 
and declared a resolution of going the next 
morning early to acquaint Mr. Allworthy. His 
friend would have dissuaded him from this, from 
the more motive of good-nature ; but his dissua- 
sion had no other effect than to produce a large 
'volley of oaths and curses, which greatly 
shocked the pious ears of Supple ; but he did not 
dare to remonstrate against a privilege which 
the squire claimed as a freeborn Eugiishman. 
To say truth, the parson submitted to please 
his palate at the squire*s table, at the expense of 
suffering how and then this violence to his ears, 
contented himself with thinking he did not 
promote this evil practice, and that the squire 
would not swear an oath the less if he never 
entevad wiffdn his gates. However, though he 
was not guilty of ill manners by rebuking a 
geatUonan In his owh house, he paid him off 


obliquely in the pulpit; which had not, indeed, 
the good effect of Working a reformation in the 
squire himself; yet it so far operated on his 
conscience, that he put the laws very severely 
in execution against others, and the magistrate 
was the only person in the parish who could 
swear with impunity. 

CHAPTER X. 

In which Mr. Western visits Mr. AUworthy, 

Mb. Allwortiit was now retired from break- 
fast with his nephew, well satisfied with the 
report of the young gentloman*8 successful visit 
to Sophia (for he greatly desired the match, 
more on account of the young lady *9 character 
than of her riches), when Mr. Western broke 
abruptly in upon them, and without any cere- 
mony began as follows : — 

‘ There, you have done a fine piece of work, 
truly ! You have brought up your bastard to a 
fine purpose! Not that 1 believe you had any 
hand in it neither, that is, as a man may say, 
designedly; but there is a fine kettle of fish 
made on’t up at our house.’ — ‘What can be the 
matter, Mr. Western ? ’ says All worthy. — ‘ Oh, 
matter enow of all c(Ui science: my daugliter has 
fallen in love with your bastard, Uiat’s all. But 
1 won’t ge her a hapony, not the twentieth part 
of a brass vardeu. ' 1 always thought what 
would come 0 * breeding up a bastard like a geu- 
tleniau, and letting un come about to vok’s 
houses. It’s well vor un I could not get at un : 
I’d a lick’d un; I*d a spoil’d his caterwauling; 
l*d a taught the son of a whore to meddle with 
meat for his master. He shan’t ever have a 
morsel of meat of mine, or a varden to buy it : if 
she will ha* un, one smock shall be hr.T jtortion. 
l*d sooner give my estate to the Binking Fund, 
that it may be sent to Hanover to corrupt our 
nation with.* — am heartily sorry,’ cries All- 
worthy. — ‘ Pox o* your sorrow I* says Western ; 
‘ it will 40 abundance of good when 1 have 
lost my only child, my poor Sophy, that was the 
joy of my heart, and all the hope and comfort of 
my age I But 1 am resolved I will turn her out| 
o* doors: she shall beg, and starve, and rot in 
the streets. Not one hapony, not a hapeny shall 
she ever hae o* mine. The son of a bitch was 
always good at finding a hare sitting, aq, her 
rotted to’n : I little thought what Puss he was 
looking after; but it shall be the worst he ever 
vound in his life. She shall be no better than 
carrion: the skin 0’ er is all he shall ha*, and sn 
you may tell un.’— *I am in amazement,’ uries 
Allworthy, *at what you tell me, after what 
passed between my nephew and tite young lady 
no longer ago than yesterday.’— ’ Yell jrir,* an- 
swered Western, 4t was alter what passed be- 
tween your ne^ew and she that the whole 
matter came out. Mr. Blifil there was no sooner 
gone^ than the son of a whore came lurching 
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about the house. Little did I thiuk when I used 
to love him for a sportsman, that he was all the 
while a poaching after my daughter.’— ‘Why, 
truly,’ says Allworthy, ‘ 1 could wish you had 
not gi^en him so many opportunities with her ; 
and you will do mo the justice to acknowledge 
that 1 have always been averse to his staying so 
much at your house, though I own T had no 
suspicion of this kind.— ‘Why, zounds,* cries 
Western, ‘who could have thought it? What 
the devil had she to do wi’n ? He did not come 
there a courting to her ; he came there a hunting 
with me.’ — ‘ But was it possible,’ says AUworthy, 
‘that you should never discern any symptoms 
of love between them, when you have seen them 
BO often together ?’ — ‘ Never in my life, as 1 hope 
to be zaved,’ cries Weatern: ‘1 never so much 
as zeed liim kiss her all my life; and so far 
from courting her, bo used r«iher to be moio 
siJont when bho was iu comi'aiy than at any 
other time: and as lor tho giil, bho was alwajrs 
loss civil lo’ji than to auy jouiig man that came 
to the house. A.s to that luatt^ r, L am not more 
easy to be deceived than nuotle'r; I would not 
havo you think 1 am, neighbour’ Allworthy 
could scarce refrain laughter at this ; but he re- 
solved to do a violence to hmis If ; for he jier- 
foctly well knew uvaukiud, and had too ruuch 
goorl-hreurling and goud-natiiio to offend tho 
squire in his present ciroumstanc'^s. He thou 
abkod Webtern what ho would havo him do upon 
this occasion. To which tho other answered, 
that ho would have him keep tho rascal away 
fioui his house, and that ho would go and lock 
ifp the wench ; for ho was resolved to make her 
marry Mr. Blifil in spite of her teeth. He then 
shook Blifil by tho hand, and swore he would 
have no other son-iu-law. FresonUy after ho 
took his leave, saying his house was in such dis- 
order that it was necessary for him to mako 
haste home^ to take care his daughter did not 
give him tho slip ; and as for Jones, he swore if 
ho caught him at his house, he would qualify 
him to run for tho geldings’ plate. 

When Allworthy and Blifil were again left 
together, a long silence ensued between them; 
all which interval the yoinng gentleman filled up 
*with sighs, which proceeded partly from dis- 
appointment, but more from hatred; for tho 
success of Jones was much more grievous to 
hi^ than tho loss of Sophia. 

At length his undo asked him what he was 
determined to do, and he answered in tho fol- 
lowing words': — ‘Alas, sir, can it be a question 
^hat step a lover will take, when reason and 
passion point different ways ? lam afraid it is 
too certain he will, In l^at dilemma^ always 
follow the latter. Be&son dictates to me to quit 
all thoughts of a woman who places her affec- 
tions on another; my passion bids me hope she 
may in time change her inclinations in my 
favour. Here, however, 1 oonodve an objection 
' to be raised, which, if tt could not fully be an- 
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swered, would totally deter me from any further 
pursuit. I mean the injustice of endeavouring 
to supplant another in a heart of which he seems 
already in possession; but the determined reso- 
lution of Mr. Western shows that in this case 
I shall, by so doing, promote the happiness of 
every party ; not only that of tho parent, who 
will thus be preserved from tho highest degree 
of misery, but of both tho others, who must he 
undone by this match. Tho lady, 1 am sure, 
will be undone in every sense ; for, besides the 
loss of most part of her own foituno, she will bo 
not only mariied to a bc.;gai, but tho little for- 
tune which her father cannot withhold from her 
will be squandered on that wench witk whom 
I know he yet converses. Nay, Ihai is a trifle; 
foi 1 know him to be one of the worst men in 
the world : for had my dea**. uncle known what 
1 have hitherto endeavoured to conceal, ho must 
havo long since abandoned so profligate a wretch.’ 
— ‘Howl’ said Allworthy; ‘hath ho done any- 
thing worse than I nhieadyknow? Tn'l mo, 1 
beseech you?’ — ‘No,’ replied Blifil; ‘it is now 
past, and perhaps he may have repented of it.’ 
—‘I command you, on youi dut}^,’ said AU- 
worthy, ‘to tell me what you mean.’ — ‘You 
know, sUj’soys Blifil, ‘I never disobeyed you; 
but I am sorry I mentioned it, siuco it may now 
look like revenge, whereas 1 thank Heaven no 
such motive ever entered my heart ; and if you 
oblige mu to discover it, I must bo his petitioner 
to you for your forgiveness.* — ‘ I will havo no 
conditions,’ answered AUworthy; ‘1 think I 
havo shown tondemoss enough towards him, 
and ruoro perhaps than you ought to thank me 
for.’ — ‘More, indeed, I fear, than ho deserved,* 
cried Blifil; ‘for iu the very day of your utmost 
danger, when myself and all the family were in 
tears, he filled the bouse with riot and debauchery. 
He drank, and sung, and roared; and when I 
gave him a gentle htnt of the indooency of his 
actions, he fell into a violent passion, swore 
many oaths, called me rascal, and struck me.* 
— ‘ How r cries Allworthy ; ‘ did ho dare to strike 
you ?’ — ‘ I am sure,* cries Blifil, ‘ I have forgiven 
him that long ago. 1 wish 1 could so easUy for- 
get his ingratitude to the best of benefactors ; and 
yet even that 1 hope you wiU forgive him, since 
he must have certainly boon possessed with the 
devil: for that very evening, as Mr. Thwackum 
and myself were taking the air in the fields; 
and exulting in the good eymptoms which then 
first began to discover themselves, we unluckily 
saw him engaged with a wench in a manner 
not fit to be mentioned. Mr. Thackum, with 
more boldness than prudence, advanced to re- 
buke him, when (I am sorry to say it) he fell 
upon the worthy man, and beat him so outrage- 
ously that 1 wish he may yet have recovered his 
bruises. Nor was 1 without my share of ibs 
effeota of his maUce^ whils I endeavoured to 
protect my tutor; but that I have long forgiveU 
—nay, I prevailed with Mr. Thwackum to for^ 
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give him too, and not to Inform you of a seorot 
which I feared might be fatal to him. And now, 
air, since I have unadvisedly dropped a hint of 
this matter, and your commands have obliged 
xne to discover the whole, let me intercede with 
you for him.' — *0 child!’ said Allworthy, *1 
know not whether 1 should blame or ap^aud 
your goodness, in concealing such yillany a mo- 
ment. But where is Mr. Thwackum? Not that 
1 want any confirmation of what you say ; but 1 
will examine all the evidence of this matter, to 
justify to the world the example I am resolved 
to make of such a monster.* 

Thwackum was now sent for, and presently 
appeared. He corroborated every circumstance 
which the otlier had deposed ; nay, Lo produced 
the record upon his breast, where the hand- 
writing of Mr. Jones remained very legible in 
black and blue. He concluded with declaring 
to Mr. Allworthy that he should have long since 
informed him of this matter, had not Mr. Bliiil, 
by the most earnest interpositions, pi oven ted 
him. *Ho is,’ says he^ ^an excellent youth; 
though such forgiveness of enemies is carrying 
the matter too far.’ 

In reality, Blifil had taken somo pains to pre- 
vail with the parson, and to previut the discovery 
at that time, for which he had many reasons. 
He know that the minds of men are apt to be 
softened and relaxed from tbeir usual severity 
by sickness. Besides, ho imagined that if the 
story was told when the fact was so recent, and 
the physician about the house, who might have 
unravelled the real ituth, he should never be 
ablo to give it the malicious turn wh ch he in- 
tended. Again, bo resolved to hoard up this 
business, till the indiscretion of Jones should 
afford BCfmc additional complaints ; for ho thought 
the joint weight of many facts falling upon him 
together would be the most likely to cru&h him ; 
and he watched, therefore, some such oppor- 
tunity os that with which Fortune had now kindly 
presented him. Lastly, by prevailing with 
Thwackum to conceal the matter for a time, he 
knew he should confinn an opiuion of his 
friendship to Jones which ho had greatly la- 
boured to establish in Mr. Allworthy. 

GHAPTEB XL 

A ihoH cliapten'; hat which eontaim mfficUnt 
matter to affect the good-natured reojder. 

It was Mr. Allworthy’s custom never to punish 
any one, not even to turn away a servant) in a 
passion* He resolved, therefore, to delay passing 
sentence on Jones till the afternoon. 

Vhe poor young man attended at dinner, as 
Vftial; but his heart was too much loaded to 
suffer him to eat. His grief, too, was' a good 
deal aggravated by the unkind looks of Hr* 
Allworihy; whence he concluded that Western 
had discovlered the whole affair between him 


and Sophia. But as to Mr. BliiH’s story, be had 
not the least apprehension; for of much the 
greater part he was entirely innocent ; and for 
the residue, as he had forgiven and forgotten 
it himself, so he suspected no remembrance on 
the other side. When dinner was over, and 
the servants departed, Mr. Allworihy began to 
I harangue. He sot forth in a long speech the 
I many iniquities of which Jones had been guilty, 
particularly those which this day had brought 
to light, and concluded by telling him, that 
unless he could clear himself of the charge, he 
was rcbolved to banish him his sight for over. 

Many disadvantages attended poor Jones in 
making his dcfoiico; nay, indeed, he hardly 
know his accusation : for as Mr. All worthy, in 
lecouuiing the drunkenness, etc., while he lay 
ill, out of modesty sunk everything that related 
paiticularly io hinisclf, which indeed princqjally 
constituted the crime, Jones could n>t dony the 
chgrgo. His hea^t was, besides, almost broken 
already, and his spirits wore so sunk tljat he 
could say nothing for him.self, but acknowledged 
the whole, and, liko a ciiminal in despair, throw 
himself upon mercy, concluding that though ho 
must own himself guilty of many follies and 
inadvertencies, ho hoped he Lad done nothing 
to deseive what would be to hkn the gicatcst 
punishment in the woild. 

Allworthy answered that he had forgiven 
him too often already, in compassion to his 
youth, and in hopes of his amenriniout ; that he 
DOW found ho was an abandoned reprobate, and 
such as it would bo criminal in any one to siqi- 
poit and encourage. ‘Nay,’ said Mr. AllworLhy 
to him, * your audacious atteTni)t to steal away 
the young lady calls upon me to justify my own 
character in punishing you. The world, who 
have already censured the regard I have sJ own 
for you, may tliiuk, with some colour at hast of 
justice, that I connive at so base apd barbarous 
an action, — an action of which you must have 
known my abhorrence, and which, had you had 
any conceiu for my ease and honour, as well as 
for my friendship, you would never have thought 
of undertaking. IfTo upon it, young man 1 In- 
deed, there is scarce any punishment equal to 
your crimes, and I can scarce think myself jus- 
tifiable, in what I am now going to bestow on 
you. However, as I have educated you like a 
child of my own, I will not turn you nake^ ^to 
the world. When you open this paper, there- 
fore, you will find something which may enable 
you with industry to get on honest livelihood ; 
but if you employ it to worse purposes, I shall 
not think myself obliged to supply you further, 
being resolved from this day forward to oouvorse 
no more with you on any account. 1 cannot 
avoid saying there is no part of your oondnot 
which I resent more than your ill-treatment of 
that good young man (moaning Blifll), who Lath 
behaved with so tenderness and honour 
towards you.’ ‘ 
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These last words were a dose almost too bitter 
to be swallowed. A flood of tears now gushed 
from the eyes of Jones, and every faculty of 
speech and motion seemed to have deserted him. 
It was some time before he was able to obey 
Allwortby’s pcremplory commands ofc departing; 
which he at length did, having first kissed his 
hands with a passion difficult to be affected, 
and as difficult to bo dosci'ibcd. 

The reader must bo very weak, if, when ho 
considers the light in which Jones then appeared 
to Mr. All worthy, he should blame the rigour of 
his sentence. And yet all the neighbourhood, 
either from this weakness, or from some worse 
motive, coudomuiMl this jiistico and severity as 
the liigh<'^*t cnudty. Kay, the very persons who 
had biifbro censured the good nnm f<*r tho kind- 
ness and toiidi'i'iir sq shown to a bastard (his 
own, according to the gentral opinion), now 
ciied out as loudly against turning his own 
child out of door^. The women espi dally were 
unanimous in taking the part of tfoncs, and 
raised nioie stunes on ilie occasion than I have 
room in this cha])t('r to set down. 

One thing must not be omitti 1, that in their 
censures on this occasion none ever mentioned 
the sum conliiincd in tho paper whii-h All worthy 
gave Junes, which was no less than five bundled 
pounds; but nil agieod that he was rent away 
pt nnilchs, and some said naked, from tho house 
of Lib iniiuiuan falhci. 

CIIArTKU XII. 

Contnhung looe-lelters^ etc, 

JoNLS was comniandod to leave tho house im- 
mediately, and told that his clothes and every- 
thing elhO should be sent to him whithoisoover 
ho should order them. 

Ife accordIuf>ly sot out, and walked above a 
mile, not regaiding, and indeed scarce knowing, 
wliither he went. At length a little brook ob- 
sl meting his passage, ho throw himself down by 
the side t)f it ; nor could ho help muttering with 
some U(4,le indignation, ‘ Sure my father will 
not deny me tliis place to rest in ! ' 

Here he presently fell into tho most violent 
agonies, tearing his hair from his head, and 
using most other actions which generally accom- 
pany of madness rage, and despair. 

When he had in this manner vented tho flrat 
emotions of passion, he began to come a little to 
himself. His grief now took another turn, and 
discharged itself in a gontlor way, till he became 
last cool enough to reason with bis passion, 
and to consider what steps were proper to bo 
taken in his deplomble condition. 

And now the great doubt was how to act with 
regard .to Sophia. The thoughts of leaving her 
almost rent his heart asunder ; but the oonsidora* 
tion of reducing her to ruin and beggary etiU 
tacked him, if possible, more ; and if the vilolent 
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desire of possessing her person could have iQ< 
duced him to listen one moment to this alterna- 
tive, still be was by no means certain of her 
lesolution to indulge his wishes at so high an 
expense. The resentment of Mr. All worthy, 
and the injury ho must do to his quiet, argued 
strongly against this latter; and, lastly, the 
apparent impossibility •of his success, even if ' 
he would saenftee all these considerations to it, 
came to his assislaucu ; and thus honour at last, 
backed with doFpiir, with gratitude to his bene- 
factor, and with real love to his ini*^tros8, got 
tho better of burning desir“ and he resolved 
rather to quit Sophia than purs no her to ruin. 

It is difficult for any who have not foft it to 
conceive the gli>wiug warmth which lillod his 
breast on tho lirst contuinpkitioii of this victory 
over his passion, i’rido tl'ittffeJ him so agree- 
ably, that his mind perh.ips enjoyed perfect hap- 
i'*nss; but this was only momentary. Sophia 
.'oon returned to his iin.ngiuaiion, and all^'ved 
the joy of his tiiumpli with no less bitter pangs 
than a good-natured goueral must feel when he 
surveys the bleeding heaps at the price of whose 
blood ho hath purchased his lan.cls; for thou- 
sands of tender ideas lay murdered before our 
conqueror. 

Deing resolved, however, to pursue the paths 
of this giant honour, as the gigantic poet Lee 
calls it, he determined to write a farewell letter 
to Sophia ; and accordingly proceeded to a house 
not far off, where, being luruished with proper 
materials, ho wrote as follows : — 

' M » >AM,— When you rellec* on tho situation 
in winch 1 wiilo, 1 am euro your good-nature 
will pardon any inroiiMbtency or absurdity 
Avliich my letter contains; for everything here 
flows from a hiairt so lull that no language can 
express its dictates. 

‘ I have rovsolvoJ, madam, to obey your com- 
mands, in fly ing for ever from your dear, yo]Br 
lovely sight. (Jj'uel indeed those commands are ; 
but it is cruelty which proceeds from fortune, 
not from my Sophia. Foiiune hath made it 
necessary, necessary to your preservation, to 
forget there ever was such a wretch as 1 am. 

* Believe me, I would not hint all my sufferings 
to you if 1 imagined they could possibly esoape 
your ears. 1 know the gouduoss and tenderness 
of your heart, and would avoid giving you any 
of those pains which you always feel for the 
miserablo. Oh, Jet nothing which you shall 
hear of my hard fortune cause a momeni^s con- 
cern; for, after the loss of you, evmy thing is to 
me a trifle. 

*0 Sophia! it is hard to leave yon; It Is 
harder still to desire you to foi^et me; yet the 
sincerest love obliges me to both. Pardon my cob^ 
oeiving that any remembrance of me can give 
you disquiet; but if I am so gloriously wretched, 
sacrifice me every way to your relief. Think I 
sever loved you; or think truly how little t 
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deserve you; and learn to scorn me for a pre- 
sumption which can never be too severely pun- 
ished. I am unable to say more. May guardian 
angels protect you for ever I * 

He was now searching hfs pockets for his wax, 
but found none, nor indued an 3 ^thing else thcie- 
in; for in truth ho had, in his frantic disposition, 
tossed everything from him, and amongst the 
rest his pocket-book which he had received 
from Mr. All worthy, which he had never opened, 
and which now first occuri-ed to his memory'. 

The house supplied him wil h a wafer for his 
present purpose, with which h.iving scaled his 
letter, \io returned linstily towards the brook-side, 
in order to search for the things which ho had 
thoro lost. In his w'uy ho met his old friend 
Black George, who heaitily condoled with him on 
his misfortune ; for this had already reached his 
ears, and iiidt‘ed all those of the neighbomliood. 

Jones acquainted the gamekeeper with his 
loss, and he as readily went back with him to 
the hroolc, where they scarehod every tuft 4)f 
grass in the meadow, as well where Jones had 
not been as where ha had been ; hut all to no 
purpose, for tlif*y found nothing : for iud('ed, 
though tho things were then in the meadow, 
they omitted to search tho only x^hico wrheie 
they were deposited, to wit, in tho pockets of 
the said George; for he had just bifoio found 
them, and being luckily ajjprised ol their value, 
had very carefully put them up for his owji use. 

The gamekeepor having exortid as nimli 
diligoneo in quest of tho lust goods as if he h«ul 
hoped to find them, desiiod Mr. Jones to recol- 
lect if he had hcou in no other place. ‘For 
sure,’ said he, ‘if you had lost them hero so 
lately, tho things must have been hero still; for 
this is a very unlikely place for auj*- one to pass 
by.* And indeed it was by great accident that 
he himself had passed through that field, in 
order to lay wires for hares, wiih which ho was 
to supply a poulterer at Bath the next morning. 

Jones now gave over all hopes of recovering 
his loss, and almost all thoughts concerning it, 
and, turning to Black George, asked him ear- 
nestly if he would do him tho greatest favour in 
the world. 

George answexud with some hesitation, ‘Sir, 
you know you may command me whatever is in 
my power, and I heartily wish it was in my 
power to do you any service,’ In fact, the ques- 
tion staggered him; for he had by selling game 
amassed a pretty good sum of money in Mr. 
Western's service, and was afraid that Jones 
wanted to borrow some small matter of him. 
J^nt be was presently relieved from his anxiety, 
by being desired to convey a letter to Sophia, 
^hiob with great pleasuie he promised to do. 
And indeed 1 believe there are few favours 
which he would not have gladly conferred on 
Ifr. Jones; for he bore as much gratitude to* 
wards hi|n as ho could, and was as honest as 


men who love money better than any other thing 
in the universe generally are. 

Mrs. Honour was agreed by both to be the 
proper means by which this letter should pass to 
Sophia. They then separated : the gamekeeper 
returned home to Mr. Western's, an^ Jones 
walked to an alohouso at half a mile's diotance, 
to wait for his messenger’s return. 

George no sooner came home to his master's 
house than he iiiot With Mr^. Honour ; to whom, 
having first soiinrled her with a few previous 
qucbtions, he delivered the letter for her mistrof^s, 
and received at th4‘ same time another from her 
for Mr JoiK'N, which Tlonour told him sho had 
cariicd all that day in her bosom, and began to 
despair of finding any means of delivering it 

The gamekeeper returned hastily and joyfully 
to Jones, who, having received Sophia’s letter 
from him, instantly withdrew, and eagerly 
breaking it open, read as follows : — 

‘Silt, — It is impossible to express what I have 
felt since I saw you. Your bubmitling on my 
account to such cruel insults from niy father, 
lays mo under an obligation i shall ever own. 
As you know his temper, 1 bog you will, for my 
sake, avoid liiin. 1 wish I had any cainfort to 
send >uu; but believe this, that nothing but the 
lust violouco shall ever give my baud or heart 
where you would bo soiiy to stc them bestowed.* 

Jones read this letter a bundled times over, 
and kissed it a hiindnsl times as often. His 
passion now brought all tcudir di‘sires back into 
his mind, lie rcpenltMl that ho had writ to 
Sophia in the manm r we havo scon above ; but 
ho repented more that ho had made use of tho 
interval of his nicssengor’s ab*>ciico to write and 
despatch a letlor to Mr. Allwoilhy, in which he 
had faithfully promised and boiiml himself to 
quit all thoughts of his love. 11 >v'jvor, when 
his cool reflections returned, he plainly perceived 
that his case was neither mended nor altered by 
Sophia'a billot, unless to give hini' some little 
glimpse of hope, from her constancy, of some 
favourable accident hereafter. He therefore re* 
Burned his resolution, and taking leave of Black 
George, set forward to a town about five milos 
distant, whither he had desired Mr. Allworthy, 
unless he pleased to revoko hU sentence, to send 
his things after him. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

hthaviour of Sophia on the p?*esent occasion ; 
which none of her sea will blame who ai^e 
capable of behaving in ihe same manner. And 
the discussion of a hnottg point in the court 
of conscience. 

• 

SoFiiu had passed the last twenty*four hours 
in no very desirable manner. During a large 
part of them she had been entertained by her 
aunt with lectures of prudence, recommending 
to her the example of the polite world, where 
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love (bo the g;ood lady said) is at present entirely 
laughed at, and whore women consider matri- 
mony, as men do offices of public trust, only as 
the means of making their fortunes and of ad- 
yancing^hemsolvos in the world. In comment- 
ing on which text, Mrs. Western had displayed 
her eloquence during several hours. 

These sagacious lectures, though little suited 
cither to the taste or inclination of Sophia, 
were, however, less irksome to her than her 
own thoughts, that formed the enter Lainment of 
the night, during which she never once closed 
her eyes. 

But though she could neither sleep nor rest in 
her bed, yet, having no avocation fiY»m it, she 
was found there by lier father at his return from 
Allworthy’s, which was not till past ton o’clock 
in the morning. ITe went din oily up to her 
aparUnout, opciK d the door, and soring she was 
not up, cried, ' Oh ! 3'ou are safo tlioii, and I am 
resolved to keep you so.’ lie then locked the 
door, and delivered the key to Honour, having 
first given her the strictest charge, with great 
promises of rewards fur her ildi'iity, and most 
dieadfuL menaces of punishment in case she 
should betray her li Ubt. 

Honour’s orders were not to suffer her mislro'-s 
to come out of her room without the authority 
of the squire himself, and to admit none to her 
but him and her aunt; but she was herself to 
attend her with whatever Sophia pleased, except 
only pen, ink, and paper, of which she was for- 
bidden the use. 

The squire ordered his daughlor to dress her- 
self and attend him at dinner, which she obeyed, 
and having sat the usual time, was ugaiu con- 
ducted to her prison. 

lu the evening the gaoler Honour brought her 
the letter which sho received from the game- 
keeper. Sophia read it very atleutivcly twice 
or thrice ovoi^ and then threw herself upon | 
tho bed, and burst into a flood of tears. Mrs. I 
Honour expressed great astonishment at this 
behaviour in her mistress; nor could sho for- 
bear very eagerly begging to know the cause 
of this passion. Sophia made her no answer 
for some time, and thou, starting suddenly up, 
caught her maid by tho liaud, and cried, *0 
Honour, 1 am undone ! ’ — * Marry forbid I * cries 
Honour; wish the letter had been burnt be- 
fore latilid brought it to your la’ship. I'm sure 
1 thought it would have comforted your la’ship^ 
or I would have seen it at the devil before 1 
would have touched it.*— ‘ Honour,’ says Sophia, 
‘you are a good girl, and it is vain to attempt 
oonoealing longer my weakness £rom you: I 
have thrown away my heart on a man who hath 
forsaken me.* — ‘And Mr. Jones,* answered 
the maid, ‘such a perfidy man?’— ‘He hath 
taken his leave of me,* says Sophia^ ‘for ever m 
that letter. Kay, he hath desired me to forget 
him. Oonld he have desired that if he had 
lovedme? Gould he have borne sooh a thought? 
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Gould he have written such a word?*— ‘No, 
certainly, ma*am,* cries Honour: ‘and to be sure, 
if the best man in England was to desire me to 
forgot him, I’d take him at his word. Marry 
come up! lam suis your la'ship hath done him 
too much honour ever to think on him, — n young 
lady who may take her choice of all the young 
men in the country. And to be sure, if I may 
be so probumptiious as to offer my poor opinion, 
there is young Mr. Blifil, who, besides tbat he 
is come of honest paieuts, and will be one of 
the greatest bquiros all hcreal outs, he is tO be 
sure, in my poor opinion, a more handsomer 
and a more politer man by half; and besides, 
he is a young gentleman of a sober character, 
and who may defy any of tho neighbours to soy 
bl.ick is his eye: he foll(fws no diity trollops, 
nor can any bastards be laid at his dour. For- 
get him, indeed ! 1 thank Heaven 1 myself am 
t( it so inu'^h at iny last prayers as to sufhT any 
man to bid mo forget him twice. If thi tn.'t 
ho that wears a head was for to go for ro offer 
to say such an affronting word t^ me, I would 
Utiver give him my company afterwards, if 
there was another young man in the kingdom. 
And as I was saying, to bo sure, there is young 
Mr. Blifil.* — ‘Name not his dotested name,’ cries 
Sophia. — ‘Nay, ma’am,’ says Honour, ‘if your 
la’ship doth not liko him, there be more jolly 
handsome young men that would couit your 
la’ship, if they had but tho least encouragement. 

1 don’t believe there is arrow young gentleman 
in this county, or in tho nex' to it, that if your 
la hip was but to look as if you had a mind to 
h in would not come about to make his offers 
directly.’ What a wietch dost thou imagiue 
me,’ cries Sophia, ‘ by, affronting my ears with 
such stuff I 1 detest all mankind.’ — ‘ Nay, to be 
sure, ma’am,’ answered Honour, ‘ your la’ship 
hath had enough to give you a surfeit of them. 
To be used ill by such a poor, beggarly, bas- 
tardly fellow I ’ — ‘ Hold your blasphemous tongue,’ 
cries Sophia : ‘ how dare you mention his name 
y/ith disrespect before mo ? He use mo ill I No, 
his poor bleeding heart suffered more when he 
writ the cruel words than mine from reading 
tliom. Oh, he is all heroio virtue and angeUo 
goodness. I am ashamed of the woaknesB at 
my own passion, for blaming what 1 ought 
to admire. Oh, Honour I it is my ^ood only 
which he consults. To my interest he saorlfioes 
both himself and me. The apprehension of 
ruining me hath driven him to despair.’— ‘ I am 
very glad,’ says Honour, ‘to hear your la’ship 
takes that into your consideration ; for to be 
suro it must bo nothing less than ruin to give 
your mind to one that is turned out of doors, 
and is not worth a farthing in the world.^ 
‘Turned out of doors 1 ' cries Sophia hastily: 
‘howl what dost thou mean ? ’—‘ Why, to be j 
sure, ma’am, my .master no sooner told Squire 
Allworthy about Mr. Jones having offered to 
make love to your la'ship^ than the squire stripped 
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him stark nsiked, and turned him out of doors ! * 
— * Ha 1 ’ says Sophia, ^ I have been the cursed, 
wretched cause of his destruction! Turned 
naked out of doors ! Here, Honour, take all the 
money I have ; take the rings from my fingers. 
Here, my watch : carry him all. Go, find him 
immediately.’ — ‘ For Heaven’s sake, ma’am,* 
answered Mrs. Honour, * do but consider, if my 
master should miss any of these things, 1 should 
be made to answer for them. Therefore lei me 
beg your la’ship not to part with your watch 
and jewels. Besides, the money, 1 think, is 
enough of all conscionco; and as for that, master 
can never know anything of the matter.’ — ‘Here, 
then,’ cries Sophia, *take every farthing 1 am 
worth, find him out immediately, and give it 
him. Go, go, lose not a moment.’ 

Mrs. Honour departed according to orders, 
and finding Black Gcoi'ga below stairs, delivered 
him the purse, which coulaiued sixteen guineas, 
being, indeed, the whole stock of Sopliia; for 
though her father was very liberal to her, she 
was much too generous to bo rich. 

Black George having received the purse, set 
forward towards the alehouso ; but in the way 
a thought occurred to liitn, whether ho should 
not detain this money likewiso. His conscience, 
however, immediately slarled at this suggestion, 
and began to upbraid him with ingratitude to 
his benefactor. To this his avarice answered, 
that his couscienco should have considered the 
matter before, when he deprived poor Jones of 
his £500. ^J’hat having quietly acquiesced in 
what was of so much greater importance, it was 
absurd, if not downright hypocrisy, to afreet 
any qualms at this tiiile. In return to which. 
Conscience, like a good ^lawyer, attempted to 
distinguish between an absolute breach of trust, 
as here, where the goods wore delivered, and 
a bare concealment of what was found, as in 
the former case. Avarice presently treated this 
with ridicule, called it a di.stiuction without a 
difference, and absolutely insisted, that when 
once all pretensions of honour and virtue were 
given up in any one instance, there was 
no precedent for resorting to them upon a 
second occasion. In short, poor Conscience had 
certainly been defeated in the argument, had 
not Fear stepped in to her assistance, and very 
strenuously urged that the real distinction be- 
tween the two actions did not lie in the different 
degrees of honour, but of safety ; for that the 
Beoreting the £500 was a matter of very little 
hazard *, whereas the detaining the sixteen 
guineas was liable* to the utmost danger of 
discoveiy. 

By this friendly aid of Fear, Conscience ob- 
tained a complete victory in the mind of Black 
George^ and, after making him a few oompli- 
I ments on his honesty, forced him to deliver the 
I money to JTones. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A tihoH chapter^ containing a short dialogs 
hehosen Squirt Western and his sister, 

Mbs. Wbstbun had been engaged abroad all 
that day. The squire met her at her return 
home ; and when she inquired after Sophia, he 
acquainted her that he had secured her safe 
enough. * She is looked up in her chamber,’ cries 
he, * and Honour keeps the key.’ As his looks 
wore full of prodigious wisdom and sagacity 
when he gave his sister this information, it is 
probable ho expected much aj^plause from her 
for what he had done ; but how was he dis- 
appointed, when, with a most disdainful aspect^ 
she cried, ^ Sure, brother, you are tlie weakest of 
all men. Why will you not confide in me for the 
management of my niece? Why will you inter- 
pose? You have now undone all that I have 
been spending my breath in order to bring 
about. While I have been endeavouring to 
fill her mind with maxiius of prudence, you 
have been provokintT her to reject them. English 
women, brother, I thank Heaven, are no slaves. 
We are not to be lock'^d up like the Spanish 
and Italian wives. Wo have as good a right to 
liberty as yourselves. We ere to be convinced 
by reason and perbUjvSion only, and not governed 
by foice. 1 Lave seen the worKd, brother, and 
know what arguments to make use of ; and if 
your folly had not prevented me, should have 
prevailed with her to form her conduct by 
those rules of i^rudence and discretion which I 
formerly taught her.’ — *To be sure,* said the 
squire, * I am always in the wrong.’ — * Brother,’ 
answered the lady, * you are not in the wrong, 
unless wdieu you meddle with matters beyond 
y our knowledge. You must agree that I have 
seen most of the world ; and happy liad it been 
for my niece if she had not been taken from 
under my care. It is by living *at homo with 
you that she hath learned romantic notions of 
love and nonsense.’ — ^ You don’t imagine, I 
hope,’ cries the squire, * that 1 have taught her 
any such things?’ — ‘Your ignorance, brother,* 
returned she, ‘as the great Milton says, almost 
subdues my patience.’* — ‘D— n Milton!* an- 
swered the squire: ‘if bo had the impudence to 
say so to my face, I’d lent him a douse, thof he 
was never so groat a man. Patience! An you 
como to that, sister, I have more occasfbn of 
patience, to be used like an overgrown school- 
boy, as 1 am by you. Do you think no one hath 
I any understanding unless he hath been about at 
s court? Poxl the world is come to a fine pass 
indeed, if we are all fools, except a parcel ot 
Roundheads and Hanover rata) Poxl 1 hope the 
times are a coming ihaf we shall make fools of 
them, an d every man shall enjoy his own. That’s 
all, sister ; and every man shall enjoy his own. 


* The reader may perhaps subdue his own patience 
if he learchec for this In Milton. 
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I hope to ssee it, sister, before the Hanover rats 
have eat up all our corn, and left us nothing bat 
turnips to feed upon/ — ‘ I protest, brother,* cries 
she, *you are now got beyond my understanding. 
Your fargon of turnips and Hanover rats is to 
me perfectly unintelligible/ — ‘I believe,’ erica he, 
'you don’t care to hear o’em; but the country 
interest may succeed one day or other for all 
tliat/ — ‘ I wish,’ answered the lady, ‘you would 
think a little of your daughter’s interest; for, 
believe me, she is in greater danger than the 
nation/ — *Just now/ said he, ‘you chid me for 


thinking on her, and would ha* her left to you. 

— ‘ And if you will promise to interpose no more, 
answered she, ‘I will, out of my regard to my 
niece, undertake the charge/ — ‘Well, do then,* said 
the squire ; *for you know 1 always agreed that 
women are the properest to manage women.* 

Mrs. Western then departed, muttering some- 
thing with an air of disdain, concerning women 
and management of the nation. She immediately 
repaired to Sophia’s apartment, who was now, 
after a day’s confinement, released again from 
her captivity. I 


LOOK VIL 

CONTAINING TFIKEE DATS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A comparison between ike world and the stage. 

The world hath been often compared to the 
theatre ; and many grave writers, as well as the 
poets, have cout^idered human life as a great 
drama, rosenibliug in almost every paiticulir 
those sceiiieal representations which Q’hespis is 
first rcpoi ted to have invented, and which have 
been since received with so much appiobatiou 
and delight in all polite countries. 

This thought hath been carried so far, and is 
become so general, that soma words proper to the 
theatre, and which were at first uietaphorioally 
applied to the world, are now indiscriminately 
and literally spoken of both: thus stage and 
scene are by common use grown as familiar to 
us, when we speak of life in general, as when 
wo confine ourselves to dramatic performances ; 
and when transactions behind the curtain are 
mentioned, St. James’s is more likely to occur 
to our thoughts than Drury Lane. 

It may seem easy enough to account for all 
I this, by reflecting that the theatrical stage is 
nothing more than a representation, or, as 
Aristotle calls it, an imitation of what really 
exists ; and hence, perhaps, we might fairly pay 
a very high comijliment to those who by their 
writings or actions have been so capable of 
imitating life, as to have their pictures in a 
manvef confounded with, or mistaken for, the 
originals. 

But, in reality, we are not so fond of paying 
compliments to these people, whom we use as 
children frequently do the instruments of their 
amusement; and have muoh more pleasure in 
hissing and buffeting them, than In admiiiug 
their excellence. There are many other reasons 
which have induced us to see this analogy 
between the world and the stage. 

Some have considered the larger part of man- 
kind in the light of actors, as personating 
eharaoten no move their own, and to wlileh in 


fact they have no better title, than the player 
hath to be in earnest thought the king or 
emperoi whom ho represents. Thus the hypo- 
crite may bo baid to be a player ; and indeed the 
Gioeks called them both by one and the same 
namo. 

The brevity of life hath likewise given occa* 
aion to this compaiison. 60 the immortal 
Shakespeare : 

‘ Life’s a puor player, 

That struts and fiets hts hour upon the stage, 

And then la heard no more.’ 

wliicU hackneyed quotation 1 will make the 
r* i<l< 1 amends by a very noblo ono, which few, 
1 believe, have read. It is taken from a poem 
called 77 ie Deitg, published about nine years ago^ 
aud long bince buiied in oblivion ; a proof that 
good hooks no more than good men do always 
survive the bad : 

* From Thcoi all human actions take their eprlngi, 
Tlie use of empires and the fall of kings 1 
See the vast Tlieatie of Time display’d, 

While o'er the scene sncceeding heioes tread t 
With pomp the shining images succeed. 

What leaders triumph, aud what monaichs hlesg, 
reiformthopaitsThy providence assign'd, ^ 
Tlielr pride, their passions, to Thy ends IncUnsd 1 * 
Awhile they glitter in the face of day, 

Then at Thy nod the phantoms pass away; 

No traces left of all the busy scene, 

But that remembrance says— TAe things hoM teM / ' 

In all thebo, however, and in every other 
similitude of life to the theatre, the resemblance 
hath been always taken from the stage only. 
None, as I remember, have at all considered the 
audience at this great drama. 

But 08 Nature often exhibits some of her best 
performances to a very full house, so will the 
behaviour of her spectators no less admit the 
above-mentioned comparison than that of hesr 
actors. In this vast theatre of time are seated 
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the friend and the critio. Here are claps and 
shouts, hisses and groans ; in short, everything 
Ttrhich was ever seen or heard at the Theatre 
Boyal. 

Let us examine this in one example; for in*, 
stance, in the behaviour of the great audience 
on that scene which Nature was pleased to 
exhibit in the twelfth chapter of the preceding 
book, where she introduced Black George run- 
ning away with the £500 from his friend and 
' benefactor. 

Those who sat in the world’s upper gallery 
treated that incident, I am well convinced, with 
their usual vociferation ; and every term of 
scurrilous reproach was most probably vented 
on that occasion. 

If we had descended to the next order of 
spectators, we should have found an equal de- 
gree of abhorrence, though less of noise and 
scurrility ; yet here the good women gave Black 
Qeorgo to the devil, and many of them expected 
every minute fhat the cloven-footed gentleman 
would fetch his own. 

The pit, as usual, was no doubt divided : those 
who delight in heroic virtue and perfect cha- 
racter objected to the producing such instances 
of villany, without punishing them very severely 
'for the sake of example. Some of the author’s 
friends cried, ‘Look’ee, gentlemen, the man is a 
villain, but it is nature for all that.* And all tho 
young critics of the age — the clerks, apprentices, 
etc. — called it low, and fell a groaning. 

As for the boxes, they behaved with their 
'ftccustoniod politeness. Most of them were at- 
tending to something else. Some of those few 
who regarded the scene at all declared ho was 
a bad kind of man, while others refused to give 
their opinion till they had heard that of the best 
judges. 

Now we, who are admitted behind the scenes 
of this groat theatre of nature (and no author 
ought to write anything besides dictionaries and 
spelling-books who hath not this privilege), can 
censure the action, without conceiving any ab- 
S(4ute detestation of the person whom perhaps | 
HWjUre may not have designed to act an ill part 
her dramas: for in this instance life most 
exactly resembles the stage, since it is often the 
same person who represents the villain and the 
hero ; and he who engages your admiration to- 
day will probably attract your contempt to-mor- 
row. As Garrick, whom I regard in tragedy to 
be the greatest genius the world hath ever pro- 
duced, sometimes- condescends to play the fool^ 
sa did Scipio tho Great and Leslius the Wise, 
according to Horace, many years ago; nay, 
Cicero reports them to have been * incredibly 
childish.* These, it is true^ played the fool, 
like my friend Garrick, in jest only : but several 
eminent cjharaoters have in numberless instances 
of their lives played the fool egregiously in 
earnest; so far os to render it a matter of some 
doubt whether their wisdom or folly was pre- 


dominant, or whether they were better entitled 
to the applause or censure, the admiration or 
contempt, the love or hatred of mankind. 

Those persons, indeed, who have passed any 
time behind the scenes of this great theatre, and 
are thoroughly acquainted not only with the 
several disguises which are there put on, but 
also with the fantastic and capricious behaviour 
of the Passions, who are tbe managers and 
directors of this theatre (for as to •Heason, the 
patentee, he is known to be a very idle fellow, 
and seldom to exert himself), may most probably 
have learned to understand the famous nil ad- 
miraH of Horace, or, in tho English phrase, to 
stavo at nothing. 

A single bad act no more constitutes a villain 
in lifo than a single bad part on the stage. Tbe 
passions, like the managers of a playhouse, often 
force men upon parts without consulting their 
judgment, and sometimes without any regard 
to their talents. Thus the man as well as the 
player may condemn what he himself acts ; nay, 
it is common to see vice sit as awkwardly on 
some men as tho character of Tago would on the 
honest face of Mr. William Mills. 

Ux>on the whole, then, tho man of candour 
and of true understanding is never hasty to con- 
demn. Ho can censure an imperfection, or even 
a vice, without rago against the guilty parly. 
In a word, they are tbe same folly, the same 
childishness, the same ill-breeding, and the same 
ill-naturo, which raise all the clamours and up- 
roars both in life and on the stage. The worst 
of men generally have the words rogue and 
villain most in their mouths, as the lowest of all 
wretches are the aptest to cry out Uow* in the pit 

CHAPTER II. 

Containing a conversation which Jones had 

with himself, 

JoNKB received liis effects from Mr. Allworthy’s 
early in the morning, with the following answer 
to his letter: 

‘Sir, — I am commanded by my uncle to ac- 
quaint you, that as ho did not proceed to those 
measures he had taken with you without the 
greatest deliberation, and after , the fullest evi- 
dence of your unworthiuesB, so will it be airways 
out of your power to cause the least alteration 
in his resolution. He expresses great sunrise 
at your presumption in saying you have re- 
signed all pretensions to a young lady to whom 
it is impossible you should ever have had any, her 
birth and fortune having made her so infinitely 
your superior. Lastly, I am commanded to, tell 
yon that the only instence of your compliance 
with my uncle's inclinations which he requires, 
is your immediately quitting this country. I 
cannot conclude this without offering you my 
advice, as a Christian^ that you would seriously 
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think ‘of amending your life. That you may be 
assisted with grace so to do, will be always the 
prayer of your bumble servant, 

*W. Blifil.* 

Many contending passions were raised in our 
heroes mind by this letter ; but the tender pre- 
vailed at last over the indignant and irascible, 
and a flood of tears came seasonably to his assist- 
ance, and possibly prevented his misfortunes 
from either turning his head or bursting his 
heart. 

He grew, however, soon ashamed of indulging 
this remedy; and starting up, he cried, *Well, 
then, I will givo Mr. All worthy the only instance 
he requires of my obedience. I will go this 
moment — but whither? — why, let Fortune direct: 
since there is no other who thinks it of any con- 
sequence what becomes of this wretched person, 
it shall 1)0 a matter of equal indifTerciico to my- 
self. Shall 1 alone regard what no other — Hal 
have 1 not reason to think there is another ? — 
one whoso value is ab(WO that of the whole 
world! — I may, I must imagine my Sophia is 1 
not indifferent to what becomes of me. Shall I 
then leave this only friend — and such a friend? 
Shall I not stay with lier? — Where — how can I 
stay with her ? Have I any hopes of ever seeing 
her, though she was as dehirous as myself, with- 
out exposing her to the wrath of her father, and 
to what puiqmso? Can I think of soliciting such 
a creature to consent to her own ruin ? Shall I 
indulge any passion of mine at such a price? 
Shall 1 lurk about this country like a thief, 
with such intentions? — No, 1 disdain, I detest 
the thought. Farewell, Sophia; farewell, most 
lovely, most beloved.” Heio passion slopped 
his mouth, and found a vent at Lis eyes. 

And uow, having taken a resolution to leave 
the C(mntry, ho began to debate with himself 
whither LeT slioiild go. The world, as Milton 
phrases it, lay all before him; and Jones, no 
more than Adam, had any man to whom ho 
might resort for comfort or assistance. All his 
acquaintance were the acquaintance of Mr. All- 
worthy; and he had no reason to expect any 
countenance from them, as that gentleman had 
withdrawn his favour from him. Men of great 
and good characters should indeed he very 
cautious how they discard their dependants^ for 
tub tonsequence to the unhappy sufferer is being 
discarded by all others. 

AVbat course of life to pursue, or to what 
business to apply himself, was a second con- 
Bideration; and hero the prospect was all a 
melancholy void. Every profession and every 
trade required Icnglh of time, and what was 
worsei, money; for matters are so constituted, 
that * nothing out of nothing” is not a truer 
maxim in physics than in politics; and every 
man who is greatly destitute of money is on 
that account cnth'cly excluded from all means 
cf acquiring it. 


At last tlio Occ^n, that hospitable friend to | 
the wretched, opened her capacious arms to re- j 
ceive him; and be instantly resolved to accept ! 
hf‘r kind invitation. To express myself less 
figuratively, he determined to go to sea. 

This thought indeed no sooner suggested it- 
self than he eagerly embraced it; and having 
presently hired horses, he set out for Bristol to 
put it in execution. 

But before we attend him on this expedition, 
we shall resort awhile to Mr. Western’s, and see 
what further happened to the charming Sophia. 

OnAPTEIfc III. 

Containing amoral dialogues. 

Tub morning in which Mr. Jones departed, Mrs. 
Western summoned Sophia into her apartment ; 
nnd having first acquainted her that she had 
obtained her liberty of her father, she proceeded 
to read her a long lecture on the subject of 
matrimony, wliit^h she treated not as a romantic 
scheme of happiness arising from love, as it 
hath been described by the poets; nor did sbe 
mention any of those purposes for which wo 
are taught by divines to regard it as instituted 
by sacred authority. She considered it rather 
as a fund in which prudent women deposit their 
fortunes to the best advantage, in order to re- 
ceive a larger interest for them than they^could 
have elsewhere. 

When Mrs. Western had finished, Sophia an- 
swered that she was very incapable of arguing 
with a lady of her aunt’s superior knowledge 
and experience, especially on a subject which 
she had so very little considered as this of 
matrimony. 

‘ Arguo with me, child! ” replied the other; *I 
do not indeed expect it. I should have seen the 
world to very little purpose truly, if 1 am to 
argue with one of your years. 1 have taken 
this trouble in order to instruct you. The 
ancient philosophers, such as Socrates^ Aid* 
biadcs, and others, did not use to argue ,4ritb 
their bcholars. You are to consider m&^ild, 
as Socrates, not asking your opinion, 
informing you of mine.* From which la^t words 
the reader may possibly imagine that this lady 
had read no more of the philosophy of Socrates 
than she had of that of Alcibiados; and indeed 
we cannot resolve his curiosity as to this point 

‘Madam,” cries Sophia, ‘I have never pre- 
sumed to controvert any opinion of yours; and 
this subject, as 1 said, I have never yet thought 
of, end perhaps never may.* 

‘Indeed, Sophy,” replied the aunt, ‘this dis- 
simulation with me is vexy foolish. The French 
shall as soon persuade me that they take foreign 
towns in defence only of their own country, as 
you can impose on me to believe you have nevai 
yet thought seriously of matrimony. How can 
you, child, affect to deny that you have ooui- 
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eidered of contractmfr an alUanoe, when yon so 
well know 1 am acquainted with the party with 
whom you desire to contract it? — an alliance as 
unnatural and contrary to your interest as a 
separate lea{;ue with the French would he to 
the interest of the Dutch ! But, however, if you 
have not hitherto •sonsidered of this matter, 1 
promise you it is now high time, for my brother 
is resolved immediately to conclude the treaty 
with Mr. Blifil; and indeed I am a sort of 
guarantee in the affair, and have promised your 
concurrence/ 

* Indeed, madam,* cries Sophia, ‘this is the 
only instance in which I must disobey both 
yourself and my father. For this is a match 
which requires very little consideration in me 
to refuse.* 

‘If I was not OR great a philosopher as So- 
crates himself,* n^turuod Mrs. Western, ‘you 
would o/ercome my impatience. What objec- 
tion can you have to the yonug gentleman ? * 

‘Avery solid objection, in my opinion,' says 
Sophia; ‘I hate him.* 

‘Will you never learn a proper use of words?* 
answered the aunt. ‘ Indeed, child, you should 
consult Bailey’s Dictionary. It is impossible you 
bbould hate a man from whom you have received 
no injury. By hatred, therefore, you mean no 
more than dislike, which is no suiTicient objec- 
tion against your marrying of him. I have 
knowp many couples, who have entirely dis- 
liked each other, lead very comfortable, genteel 
lives. Believe mo, clilld, I know these things 
better than you. You will allow mo, I thiuk, 
to have soon the world, in which 1 have not an 
acquaintance who would not rather be thought 
to dislike her husband than to like him. The 
contrary is such out-of-fashion romantic non- 
sense, that the very imagination of it is shock- 
ing.’ 

‘Indeed, madam,* replied Sophia, ‘1 shall never 
marry a man 1 dislike. If 1 promi'^e my father 
never to consent to any luarriago contrary to his 
iudiuations, 1 think 1 may hope he will never 
force me into that state contrary to my own.* 

‘ Inclinations I ’ cries the aunt with some 
warmth. ‘Inclinations! 1 am astonished at 
your assurance. A young woman of your ago, 
and unmarried, to talk of inclinations! But 
whatever your inclinations may be, my brother 
is resolved ; nay, since yon talk of inclinations, 
1 shall advise him to hasten the treaty* In- 
clinations ! ’ 

Sophia then flung herself upon her kneos,vand 
tears began to trickle from her shining eyes. 
She entreated her aunt to have mercy upon her, 
and not to resent so cruelly her unwillingness to 
make herself miserable, often urging that she 
alone was concerned, and that her happiueas 
only was at stake. 

As a bailiff, when well authorised by his writ, 
having possessed himself of the person of some 
unhappy debtor, views sll his tears without con- 


cern: in vain the wretched captive attempts to 
raise compassion ; in vain the tender wife, bereft 
of her companion, the little prattling boy or 
frighted girl, are mentioned as inducements to 
reluctance. The noble Bumtrap, blind and deaf 
to every circumstance of dlbtress, greatly rises 
above all the motives to human ily, and into the 
hands of the gaoler resolves to deliver his miser- 
able prey. 

Not less blind to the tears or less deaf to 
every entreaty of S(»pbia was the politic aunt; 
nor less determined was she to deliver over the 
trembling maid into the arms of the gaoler 
Blih'. She answered with great impetuosity, 

‘ So far, madam, from your being concerned alone, 
your concern is the least, or surely tlie least im- 
portant. It is the honour of your family wliieli 
is concerned in this alliance: you are only tho 
instrument. Do you eoneidvo, mistress, that an 
intcriiKirrlage between kingdoms, as when a 
daughter of Franco is m.iiiud into Spain, the 
princess herself is alone considen'd irj the match? 
No 1 it is a match betu c two kingdoms rather 
than between two person*;. The same happens 
in great families such as ours. The alliance 
between the families is the principal maitci'. 
You ought to have n greater regard for the 
honour of your family than for youi own person ; 
and if the example of a pi’incess capnot inspire 
you with these noble thoughts, you cannotsuroly 
complain at being used no worse than all prin- 
cebbtis are used.* 

‘I hope, madam,' cries Sophia, with a little 
elovation of voiqe, * I sh.ill never do anything to 
dishonour my family; but as for Mr. Blifil, 
whatever may bo the consequence, I am resolved 
against bim, and no force shall prevail in his 
favour.’ 

Webtem, who had been within hearing duiing 
the greater part of the preceding dialogut , had 
now exhausted all hib patience. JHo therefore 
entered the room in a violent passion, crying, 
‘D — u me, then, if shatunt ba* uii, d— n me if 
shatunt, that’s all — that’s all; d — n me if 
shatunt.* 

Mrb. Western had collected a sufficient quan- 
tity of wrath for the use of Sophia ; but she now 
ti'anbfeiTcd it all to the squire. ‘Brother,* said 
she, ‘it ib astonishing that you will interfere in 
a matter which you Lad totally loft to iny nego- 
tiation. Bcgard to my family hath madh kie 
take upon myself to be the mediating power, in 
order to rectify thoso mistakes in policy which 
you have committed in your daughter’s eduoc^ 
tiun. For, brother, it is you — ^it is your prepos- 
terous conduct which hath eradicated all the 
seeds that I had formerly sown in her tender 
mind. It is you yourself who have taught her 
disobedience.’— ‘Blood!* cries tlio squire, foam* 
ing at the mouth, ‘ you are enough to conquer 
the patience of the devil 1 Have 1 ever taught 
my daughter disobedienoe ? Here she stands: 
speak honestly, girl, did ever 1 bid you be die* 
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obedient to me? Have nob I done everything 
to humour and to gratify yon, and to make you 
obedient to me ? And very obedient to mo she 
Tras when a little child, before you took her in 
hand and spoiled her, by filling her head with a 
pack of court notions. Why — ^why — ^why — did 
I not overheat you telling her she must behave 
like a princess? You have made a Whig of the 
girl; and how should her falln'r, or anybody 
else, expect any obedience from her ? * — ‘ Brother,’ 
answered Mrs. Western, with on air of groat 
disdain, 1 cannot express the contempt £ have 
for your politics of all kinds ; but I will appeal 
like wise to the young lady herself whether I 
have Over taught her any principles of disobe- 
dience. On the contrary, niece, have I not en- 
deavoured to inspire you with a true idea of the 
several relations in which a human creature 
stands in society? Ifavo I not taken infinite 
pains to show you that the law ('f uatuio hath 
enjoined a duty on HiiMroh to tlnir parents? 
ir.ivo 1 not told you wh.it Plato sajs on that 
subject? — a subject on whicli you w’as so no- 
toriously ignorant when you came first \inder 
my care, that I voi Ily believe you did not know 
the relation between a d.inghtur and a father.* — 
“Tis a lie,’ answered Wobtern. * The girl is no | 
such fool as to live to eleven years old without 
knowing that she was her father’s relation.* — 

* Oh more than Gothic ignorance !* answered the 
lady. ^And as for your manners, brother, 1 
must tell you they deserve a cane.’ — ‘Why, then, 
you may gi’ it me, if you think you are able,* 
cries the squire; ‘nay, I suppose your niece 
there will be ready enough to help you.* — 
— ‘Brother,’ said Mrs. Western, ‘though I de- 
spise you beyond expression, yet I shall endure 
your insolence no longer ; so I desire my coach 
may be got ready immediately, for 1 am resolved 
to leave your house this very morning.* — ‘ And 
a good riddaivso too,’ answered he. ‘1 can bear 
your insolence no longer, an you come to that. 
Blood 1 it is almost enough of itself to make my 
daughter undervalue my sense, when she hears 
you telling me every minute you despise me.’ — 
‘It is imposbible, it is impossible,’ cries the aunt; 
‘no one can undervalue such a boor.’ — ‘Boar!* 
answered the squire; ‘I am no boor; no, nor 
ass; no, nor rat neither, madam. Bomemher 
that^I am no rat. I am a true Englishman, and 
not ^f^our Hanover breed, that have eat up the 
nation.*— ‘ Thou art one of those wise men,’ cries 
she, ‘ whoso nonsensical principles have undone 
the nation, by weakening the hands of our go- 
vernment at home, and by discouraging our 
friends and encouraging our enemies abroad.’— 
‘ Hoi are you come back to your politics? ’ cries 
the squire: ‘ as for those, I despise them as much 
as I do a f— t;* which last words he accom- 
panied and graced with the very action which, 
of all others, was the most prbper to it And 
whether it was this word or tlm contempt ex- 
pmiaed for her politics which most affected Mrs. 


Western, I will not determine; but she flew into 
the mobt violent rage, uttered phrases improper 
to be here related, and instantly burst out of the 
h'tuse. Nor did her brother ot her niece think 
proper either to stop or to follow her; for the 
one was so much possessed by concern, and the 
other by auger, that they were rendered almost 
motionless. 

The bqiiire, however, sent after his sister the 
satiie holloa whiuh attends the departure of a 
hare when she is first startetl befuio the hounds. 
He was indeed a great master of this kind of 
vociferation, and had a holloa proper for most 
occHsiuns in life. 

Women who, like Mrs. Western, know the 
world, and have applied thoinselvos to philosophy 
and politics, would havo immediately availed' 
th(ms>elves of the present disposition of Mr. 
Western’s mind, by throwing in a few artful 
coinpliineuts to his understanding at the expense 
of his abstsut adversary; but poor Soi>hia was 
nil biniplieity. By whiuh word wo do not intend 
to insinuate to the reader that she was silly, 
which is generally understood as a synonymous 
term with simple; for she was indeed a most 
sensible girl, and her understanding was of the 
first rate: hut she wanted all that useful art 
which females convert to so many good purposes 
in life, and wliicli, as it rather arises from the 
heart than from the head, is often the property 
of the silliest of women. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A picture of a cowUry gentlewoman^ taken fi*om 
the life. 

Mr. Western having finished* his holloa^ and 
taken a little breath, began to lament in very 
pathetic terms the unfortunate condition of men, 
who are, says he, ‘always whipped in' by the 
humours of some d — n’d b — or other. I think 
1 was hard run enough by your mother for one 
man ; but af tor giving her a dodge, here’s another 
b— follows me upon the foil; but citrse my 
jacket if I will bo run down in this manne^^ 
any o’ um.’ 

Sophia never bad a single dispute with her 
father till this unlucky affair of Blifil, on any 
account, except in defence of her mother, whom 
she had loved most tenderly, though tlie lost 
her in the eleventh year of her age. The squire, 
to whom that poor woman had been a faithful 
upper servant all the time of their marriage, had 
returned that behaviour by making what the 
world calls a good husband, He very seldom 
swore at her (perhaps not above onoe a week)^ 
and never beat her: she had not the least occa- 
sion for jealoDsy, and was perfect mistress of her 
time ; for she was never interrupted by her hus- 
band, who was engaged all the morning in his 
field exeroiaesi and all the evening with bottle 
companions. She soatee^ indeed, ever saw him 
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but at mcaln, where she had the pleasure of 
earring those dishes which she had before at- 
tended at the dressing. From these meals she 
retired about live minutes after the other ser- 
vants, having only stayed to drink ‘the king 
over the water.' Such were, it seems, Mr. 
Western's orders ; for it was a maxim with liim, 
that women should come in with the first dish, 
and go out after the first glass. Obedience to 
these orders was porliaps no difficult task; for 
the conversation (if it may bo called so) was 
seldom such as could entertain a lady. It con- 
sisted chiefly of holloaing, singing, relations of 
sporting adventures, b— d— y, and abuse of wo- 
men and of the government. 

These, however, were the only seasons when 
Mr. Western saw his wife: for when he repaired 
to her bed, he was generally so drunk that he 
could not see; and in the sporting season he 
always rose from her before it was light. Thus 
was she perfect mistress of her time, and had, 
besides, a coach and four usually at her com- 
mand; th(»ugh unhap])ily, indeed, the badness 
of the neighbourhood and of the roads made this 
of little use ; for none who had sot much value 
on their necks would have passed through tho 
one, or who had set any value on their hours, 
would have vioited.tho other. Now, to deal 
honestly with the reader, she did not make all 
the return expected to so much indulgence; for 
she had been married against her will by a fond 
father, tho match having been rather advantage- 
ous on her side; for tho squire’s estate was up- 
wards of £3000 a year, and her fortune no more 
than a bare j£tS000. Ueiico, perhaps, sho had 
contracted a little gloominess of temper, for sho 
was rather a gopd servant than a good wife; nor 
had she always the gratitude to return the ex- 
traordinary degree of roaring mirth with which 
the squire received her, oven with a guod- 
Jiumoured smile. She would, moreover, some- 
times interfere with matters which did not 
concern her, as the violent drinking of her hus- 
band, which in tho gentlest terms she would 
take some of tho few opportunities he gave her 
of remonstrating against And once in her lifo 
she very earnestly entreated him to carry her for 
two months to London, which he peremptorily 
denied; nay, was angry with his wife for the 
request ever after, being well assured that all tho 
husbands in London are cuckolds. 

For this last and many other good reasons. 
Western at length heartily hated his wife ; and 
as he never concealed this hatred before her 
death, so ho never forgot it afterwards; but when 
anything in the least soured him, as a bad scent- 
ing day, or a distemper among Lis bounds, or 
any other such misfortune, be constantly vented 
his spleen by invectives against the deceased, 
saying, ‘ If my wife was olive now, she would 
bo glad of this.' 

These invectives be was especially desirous of 
throwing forth before Sophia; for as he loved 


her more than he did any other, so he was really 
jealous that she had loved her mother better than 
him. And this jealousy Sopliia seldom failed of 
heightening on these occasions : for he was not 
contented with violating her ears with the abuse 
of her mother, endeavoured to force an ex- 
plicit approbation of all this abuse ; with which 
desire he never could prevail upon her by any 
promise or throats to comply. 

Hence some of my readers will perhaps wonder 
that the squire had not hated Sr)phia as much as 
he had hated her mother; but I must inform 
them that hatred is not tho effect of love, oven 
through tho medium of jealousy. It is, indeed, 
vory possible for jc'alous persons to kill tlio ob- 
jects of their jealousy, but not to bato lb cm ; 
which sentiment being a pretty hard morsel, and 
bearing something of tho air of a paradox, we 
shall leave the reader to chew the cud upon it to 
tho end of tho chapter. 

CHAPTER V. 

The rjenerous behaviour of Sophia towards her annt, 

S<^rinA kept silence during the foregoing speech 
of her father, nor did she once answer otherwise 
than with a sigh ; but as he uudiTstood none of 
the language, or, as he called it, lingo of llie 
eyes, so he was not satisfied without some fui- 
tlier approbation of hiss(‘nlini(‘nts, which bo 
demanded of his daughter, telling her, in the 
usual way, he expected she was ready to take 
tho part of cverj'body aguiust him, as she had 
always done that of the b — her mother. Bopbia 
remaining still silent, ho ciied out, ‘What, art 
dumb? why dost unt speak? Was not thy 
mother a d — d b — to mo? answer me that. 
Wliat, 1 suppose you despise your fathoi too, and 
don’t think him good enough to speak t-i? ’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, sir,’ auHWcr\3d Sophia, ‘do 
not givo bo cruel a 1 urn to iny silruico. 1 am sure 
I would sooner die than bo guilty of any disre- 
spect towards you; but how can 1 vonturo to 
speak when every word must either offend my 
dear pa})a, or convict mo of the blackest in- 
gratiluclo as well as impiety to the memory of 
the best of mothers ? for such, I am certain, my 
mamma was always to me.' 

‘And your aunt, 1 suppose, is the best of 
sisters too!' replied the squire. ‘WiiPyMi be 
so kind as to allow that sho is a b— ? I may 
fairly insist upon that, I think ? ' 

‘Indeed, sir,' says Soxihia, ‘I have great obli- 
gations to my aunt. She Lath been a second 
mother to me.' 

‘And a second wife to me too,’ returned Wes- 
tern ; * so you will take her part too ! You won't 
confess that she hath acted the part of the vilest 
sister in the world ? ' 

‘Upon my word, sir,’ cries Sophia, ‘I must 
belie my heart wickedly if I did. I know my 
aunt and you differ very much in your ways of 
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thinking ; but 1 have heard her a thousand times 
eitpress the greatest affection for srou ; and I am 
convincedf bo far from her being the worst sister 
in the world, there are very few who love a 
brother better.* 

* The English of all which is,* answered the 
squire, ‘ that I am in the wrong. Ay, certainly. 
Ay, to be sure the woman is in the right, and the 
man in the wrong always. 

* Pardon me, sir,* cries Sophia, do not 
say so.* 

‘ What don’t yon say ?* answered the father : 
‘you have the impudence to say she’s in the 
right ; doth it not follow then, of course, that I 
am in the wrong? And perhaps I am in the 
wrong to suffer such a Presbyterian Uanovcriau 
b — to come into my house. Shw may ’dite me 
of a plot for anything I know, and give my 
estate to the government.* 

‘So far, sir, from injuring you or your estate,’ 
says Sophia, * if my a.iinl had died yesterday, I 
am convinced she would liavo left jou her whole 
fortune.’ 

Whether Sophia intended it or no, I shall not 
presume to assert; but certain it is these last 
words penetrated very deep into the ears of her 
father, and produced a much more sensible effect 
than all she had said before, lie received the 
sound with much the same action as a man 
receives a bullet in his head. He started, stag- 
gered, and turned pale. After which ho re- 
mained silent above a minute, and then began 
in tho following hesitating manner : ‘ Yesterday I 
she would have left me her estate yesterday, 
would she ? Why yesterday, of all the days in 
the year ? I suppose if she dies to-inoiTow she 
will leave it to somebody else, and perhaps out 
of the vamily!* — *My aunt, sir,* cries Sophia, 
‘hath very violent passions, and I can’t answer 
what she may do under their influence.* 

‘You caift!’ returned the father; ‘and pray 
who hath been the occasion of putting her into 
those violent passions ? Nay, who hath actually 
put her into them ? Was not you and she hard 
at it before 1 came into the room ? Besides, was 
not all our quarrel about you ? 1 have not quar- 
relled with sister this many years but upon your 
account ; and now you would throw the whole 
blame upon me, as thof 1 should he the occasion 
of her leaving the estate out o* tho vamily. 1 
ccAlS have eicpected no better indeed; this is 
like the return you make to all the rest of my 
fondness.’ 

* 1 beseech you then,* cries Sophia, * upon my 
knees 1 beseech you, if 1 have been the unhappy 
occasion of this difference, that you will endea- 
vour to make it up with my aunt, and not suffer 
her to leave youi* house in this violent rage of 
ang^r: she is a very good-natured woman, and 
a few civil words will satisfy her. Let me en- 
treat you, sir.* 

*80 1 must go and ask pardon for your faulty 
miut I?* answered Western. *Toa have lost 


the hare, and I must draw every way to find her 
again? Indeed, if 1 was certain*-^ Here he 
stopped, and Sophia throwing in more entreaties, 
at length prevailed upon him; so that, after 
venting two or three bitter sarcastical ezpi*e6sioDS 
against his daughter, he departed as fast as he 
could to recover his sister before her equipage 
could be gotten ready. 

Sophia then returned to her chamber of mourn- 
ing, where she indulged herself (if the phrase 
may be allowed mo) in all tho luxury of tender 
grief. She read qvor more than once the lett(!r 
which she had received from Jones; her muff, 
too, was used on this occasion ; and she bathed 
both these, as well as herself, with her tears. In 
this situation the friendly Mrs. Honour exerted 
her utmost abilities to comfort her afflicted mis- 
tress. She ran over the names of many young 
gentlemen ; and having greatly commended their 
parts and persons, assured Sophia that she might 
lake her choice of any. These methods must 
have certainly been used with some succoiss iu 
disorders of the like kind, or so skilful a practi- 
tioner as Mrb. Honour would never have ven- 
tured to apply them ; nay, 1 havr^ heard that the 
college of chambermaids hold them to bo as 
sovereign remedies as any in the female dispen- 
sary : but whether It was that Bophia’s disease 
differed inwardly from those cases with which 
it agreed in external symptoms, I will not 
assert; but, in fact, the g(>od waiting-woman did 
more hanu than good, and at last so incensed 
her mistress (which was no easy matter), that 
with an angry voice she dismissed her from her 
presence. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

Containing gi'eat vannety of matter. 

Tiie squire overtook bis sister just as she was 
stopping into the coach, and partly by force, and 
partly by solicitations, prevailed upon her to 
order her horses back into their quarters. He 
succeeded in this attempt without much diffi- 
culty; for the lady was, as we have already 
hinted, of a most placable disposition, and greatly 
loved her brother, though she despised his parts, 
or rather his little knowledge of the world. 

Poor Sophia, who had first set on foot this 
reconciliation, was now made the sacrifice to it 
They both concurred in their censures on her 
conduct; jointly declared war against her, and 
directly proceeded to counsel how to carry it on 
in the most vigorous manner. For this purpose 
Mrs. Western proposed not only an immediate 
couclusion of the treaty with AJlwortby, but as 
immediately to carry it into execution; saying 
that there was no other way to succeed with 
her niece but by violent methods, which she 
was convinced Sophia had not sufficient resolu- 
tion to resist. ‘ By violent,* says she, * 1 me an . 
rather hasty meeames ; for as to confinement or 
absolute foroe^ no such things must or oan be 
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attempted* Our plan must be concerted for a 
earprise, and not for a storm/ 

Theso matt(TS wore resolved on when Mr. 
Blifll came to pay a visit to his miatross. The 
squire no sooner heard of his arrival than he 
stepped aside, by his sister’s advice, to give his 
daughter orders for the proper reception of her 
lover; which ho did with the most bitter exe- 
crations and denunciations of judgment on Lor 
refusal. 

The impetuosity of the squire boro down all 
before him ; and Soijhia, as her aunt very wisely 
foresaw, was not able to resist him. She agreed, 
therefore, to see Blifil, thrmgh she had scarce 
spirits or strength sufllcient to utter her absent. 
Indeed, to give a peremptory denial to a father 
whom she so tonJerly loved was no easy task. 
Had this circumstance been out of the case, much 
loss resolution than what she was really mis- 
tress of would pel haps liavo served her; but it 
is no unusual thing to ascribe thoso actions 
eniiiely to fenr which are in a grc«it meusuie 
produced by love. 

In pursuance, therefore, of her father’s peremp- 
tory commands, Sophia now admitted Mr. lllifirb ' 
visit. Scenes like this, when painted at large, 
afford, as we have observed, very little enter- 
taiument to the reader.^ Here, therefore, we .sh.ill 
strictly adhere to a rule of Horace, by whicli 
writers are directed to pass over all those matters 
which they despair of jd.iciiig in a shining light, 
—a rule, wo conceive, of excelleut use as well 
to the hibtorlan as to the poet ; and wliieli, if 
followed, must at least have this gor)d effect, 
that many a great evil (for so all great books are 
called) would thus be reduced to a small one. 

It is possible tbo great art used by Blifil at this 
interview would have prevailed on yopliia to 
have made another man in Lib circumstances her 
confidant, and to have revealed the whole becret 
of her heart to him; but she had contracted so 
ill an opinion of this young gentleman, that she 
was resolved to place no confidence in him: for 
simplicity, when set on its guard, is often a 
match for cunning. Her behaviour to him, 
therefore, was entirely forced, and indeed such 
as is generally prescribed to virgins upon the 
second formal visit from one who is appointed 
for their husband. 

But though Blifil declared himself to the squire 
perfectly satisfied with his reception; yet that 
gentleman, who, in company with his sister, had 
overheard all, was not so well pleased. He. 
resolved, in pursuance of the advio^ of thei sage 
to push matteis as forward as possible; 
and addressing himself to his intended son-in- 
law in the hunting phrase, he cried, after a loud 
► holloa, *Follo\f her, boy, follow her; run in, 
run ; that’s it, honeys. Dead, dead, dead. Never 
be bashful, nor stand, shall I, shall 1 ? Allworthy 
and I can finish all matters between us this 
afternoon, and let os ha’ the wedding to-morrow/ 

Blifil having conveyed the utmost satisfaction 


into his countenance, answered, ^As there is 
nothing, sir, in this world which I so eagerly 
desfre as an alliance with your family, except 
my union with the most amiable and deserving 
Sophia, you may easily imagine how impatient 
1 must be to see myself in possession of my two 
highest wibhes. If 1 have not, therefore, impor- 
tuned you on this head, you will impute it only 
to my fear of offtiiding the lady, by endeavour- 
ing to hurry on so blessed an event faster than 
a strict compliance with all the rules of decency 
and deconim will permit. But if by your inte- 
rtst, sir, she might be induced to dibpense with 
any hirmalifies’ — 

‘Forinaliti(s! with a pox!* answered the 
squire. ‘Pooli, all stuff and nonsense! I tell 
Iheo she shall ha* thee to-morrow; you will 
know the world better hereafter, when you 
c»)mo to my age. Women never gi’ their con- 
sent, man, if they can help it ; *tib not the fashion. 
If I had stayed for her mother’s consent, I might 
have been a bachelor to this day. — To her, to 
her, CO to lier; that’s It, yon jolly dog! I tell 
tliff ‘shat ha’ Ik'i* to-morrow morning.* 

Blifil snffeied liimsclf to be overpowered by 
the loreiblo rhetoric of the squire; and it being 
agreed that Western should close with Allworthy 
that v»ry afternoon, the lovel' departed home, 
having first earnestly begged that no violence 
might be offered to the lady by his haste, in the 
bHino manner as a Titpish inquisitor begs the lay 
power to do no violence to tho heretic delivered 
over to it, and against whom the Church ha^h 
p.issed sentence. 

Aufl, to say the truth, I^lifil had passed sen- 
tence against Sophia; fov however pleased he 
had declared himself to Vfestern with liis recep- 
tion, ho was by no means satisfied, unless it was 
that ho was convinced of tho hatred and c o ai of 
his luistrobb ; and this had produced no le^b reci- 
procal hatred and srom in him, 1 1 hiay perhaps 
be asked, Why then did he not put an imme- 
diate end to all fui-thor courtship? I answer, 
for that very reason, os well as for several others 
equally good, which we shall now proceed to 
open to the reader. 

Though Mr. Blifil was not of the complexion 
of Jones, nor ready to eat every woman he saw, 
yet he was far from being destitute of that appe- 
tite which is said to be the common property of 
all animals. With this, he had likewise*' that 
distinguishing taste which serves to direct men 
in their choidb of the object or food of their 
several appetites; and this taught him to oon- 
sider Sophia as a most delicious morsel — ^indeed, 
to regard her with the same desires which an 
ortolan inspires into the soul of an epicure. 
Now, tho agonies which affected the mind of 
Sophia rather augmented than impahed her 
beauty; for her tears added brightness to her 
eyes, and her breasts rose higher with her sighs. 
Indeed, no one hath seen beanty in its highest 
lustre who hath never seen it in distress. Blifll 
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tliarefore looked on this human ortolan with 
greater desire than when he viewed her last; 
nor was his desire at all lessened by the aversion 
which he discovered in her to hinisclf. On the 
contrary, this served rather to heighten the plea- 
sure he proposed in rifling her chams, as it 
added triumph to lust; nay, he had some further 
views, from obtaining the absolute possession of 
her person, which we detest too much even to 
mention ; and revenge itself was not without its 
share in the gratifications which he promised 
himself. The rivalling poor Jones, and sup- 
planting him in her affections, added anothi r 
spur to his pursuit, and promised another addi- 
tional rapture to his enjoyment. 

Besides all these views, which to some scru- 
pulous persons may seem to savour too much of 
malevolence, he had one prospect which few 
readers will regard Avith an}' great abhorrence. 
And this was the estate of Mr. Western, which 
was all to be settled on his daughter and her 
issue; for so extravagaiit was the alTection of 
that fond parent, that, provided his cliild would 
but consent to be miserable with tiie liusbaud he | 
chose, he cared not at what prico he purchased 
him. 

For these reasoas Mr. Blifil was so desirous of 
the match, that he intended to deceive Sophia by 
pretending love to her, and to deceive her father 
and his own uncle by pretending ho was beloved 
by her. In doing this he availed himself of the 
piety of Thwackum, who held that if the end 
proposed was religious (as surely matrimony is), 
it mattered not how wicked were the moans. As 
to other occasions, he used to apply the philo- 
sophy of Square, which taught tiiat the end was 
immaterial, so that the means were fair and con- 
sistent with moral rectitude. To say trutlj, 
there were few occurrences in life on which he 
could not draw advantage from the precepts of 
one or other^f those great masters. 

LitUe deceit was indeed necessary to bo prac- 
tised on Mr. Western, who thought the inclina- 
tions of his daughter of as little consequence as 
Blifil himself conceived them to be; but as the 
sentiments of Mr. Allworthy were of a very 
different kind, so it was absolutely necessary to 
impose on him. In this, however, Blifil was so 
well assisted by Western, that ho succeeded 
without difficulty: for as Mr. Allworthy had 
be^%B8ured by her father that* Sophia had a 
proper affection for Blifil, and that all which he 
had suspected concerning Jones' was entirely 
false, Blifil had nothing more to do than to con- 
firm these assertions; which he did with such 
equivocations, that he preserved a salvo for his 
conscience, and had the satisfaction of conveying 
a lie to his uncle without the ^uilt of telling one. 
When he was examined touching the inclina- 
lions of Sophia by Allworthy, who said he 
would on no account be accessory to forcing a 
young lady into a marriage contraiy to her own 
will, he answered that the real sentiments of 


young ladies were very difficult to be under- 
stood; that her behaviour to him was full as 
forward as be wished it ; and that if he could 
believe her father, she had all the affection for 
him which any lover could desire. ^As for 
Jones,* said he, * whom I am loth to call villain, 
though his behaviour to you, sir, sufficiei^tly 
justifies the appellation, his own vanity, or per- 
haps some wicked views, might make him boast 
of a falsehood ; for if there had been any reality 
in Miss Western's love to him, the greatness of 
her fortune would never have suffered him to 
desort her, as you are well ii.formed he hath. 
Lastly, sir, I promise you 1 would not myself, 
for any considoration, no, not for tho whole 
world, consent to marry tliis young lady if I was 
not persuaded she had all tho passion for me 
which I desire slie should have.' 

This excellent melhotl of convoying a falsehood 
with the hoaii: only, without making tho tongue 
^ ailty of an uiiliuth, by tho means of equivoca- 
lion and imposture, hath quieted the consc.enee ; 
of many a notable deceiver : and yet, w hen we | 
consider that it is Omniscienco on which these | 
endeavour to impose, it may possibly scorn | 
capable of affording only a very superficial | 
comfort; atid that this artful and refined dis- | 
iiiiction between communicating a lie and telling . 
one, is hardly worth tho p&ius it costs them. 

All worthy was pretty well satisfied with what 
Mr. Western and Mr. Blifil told him; and the 
treaty was now, at the end of two days, con- 
cluded. Kothiug then remained previous to the 
office of the priest, but the of the lawyers, 
winch threatened to take up so much time, that 
Western offered to bind himself by all manner of 
covenants rather than defer the happiness of the 
young couple. Indeed, he was so very earnest 
and pressing, that an indifferent person might 
have concluded he was more a principal in this 
match thai) he really was. But this eagerness 
was natural to him on all occasions; and he 
conducted every scheme he undertook in such 
a manner, as if the success of that alone was 
sufficient to constitute the whole happiness of 
his life. 

The joint importunities of both father and son«* 
in-law would probably have prevailed on Mr* 
Allworthy, who brooked but ill any delay of 
giving happiness to others, had not Sophia her- 
self prevented it, and taken measures to put a 
final end to the whole treaty, and to rob both 
Church aud law of those taxes which these wise 
bodies have thought proper to receive from the 
propagation of the human species in a lawful 
manner. Of which in the next chsptar* 

OHAPTEB Vn. 

A ttrange raoluUon of Sophia^ and a mart j£raf^ 
ttraiagem ofMrt, Honour. 

Though Mrs. Honour was principally attached 
to her own interest, die was not without some 
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little attachment to Sophia. To say truth, it was 
Wy difficult for any one to know that young 
lady without loving her. She therefore no 
eooner heard a piece of news, which she 
imagined to be of great importance to her 
mistress, than, quite forgetting the anger which 
she had conceived two days before at her 
unpleasant dismission from Sophia's presence, 
she ran hastily to inform her of the news. 

The beginning of lier discourse was as abrupt 
as her entrance into the room. * 0 dear ma'am I ' 
says she, 'what do'th your la'ship think? To be 
sure I am frightened out of my wits ; and yet I 
thought it my duty to tell your la'ship, though 
perhaps it may make you angry, for we servants 
don't always know what will make our ladies 
angry ; for, to be sure, everything is always laid 
to the charge of a servant When our ladies are 
out of humour, to be sure we must be scolded ; 
and to be sure I should not wonder if your la'ship 
should be out of humour ; nay, it must surprise 
you certainly, ay, and shock you too.’ — 'Good 
Honour, let me know it without any longer 
preface,* says Sophia; 'there are few things, I 
promise you, which will 'surprise, and fewer 
which will shock me.’ — ' Dear ma’am,’ answered 
Honour, 'to be sure, I overheard my master 
talking to Parson Supple about getting a licence 
this very afternoon ; and to be sure 1 heard him 
say, your la'ship should bo married to-morrow 
morning.' Sophia turned pale at these words, 
and repeated eagerly, * To-morrow morning I * — 
‘Yes, ma'am,’ replied the trusty waiting-woman, 

* I will take my oath I heard my master say so.’ 
—‘Honour,’ says Sophia, ‘you have both sur- 
prised and shocked me to such a degree that 1 
have scarce any ^reath or spirits left. What is 
to be done in my dreadful situation ? ’ — * 1 wish 
I was able to advise your la’ship,’ says she. — ‘Do 
advise me,' cried Sophia; ‘pray, dear Honour, 
advise me. Think what you would attempt if 
it was your own case.’—* Indeed, ma’am,’ cries 
Honour, *I wish your la’ship and I could change 
situations ; that is; 1 mean without hurting your 
la’ship ; for to be sure 1 don’t wish you so bad as 
to be a servant; but because that if so be it was 
my case, I should find no manner of difficulty in 
it ; for, in my poor opinion, young Squire Blifil 
is a charming, sweet, handsome man.’ — ‘Don't 
mention such stuff,’ cries Sophia. — ‘Such stuff I’ 
repeated Honour; ‘why, there. Well, to be 
sure, what's one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, and the same is altogether as true of 
women.’— ‘Honour,’ says Sophia, ‘rather than 
submit to be the wife of that contemptible 
wretch, 1 would plunge a dagger into my heart.’ 
—‘0 lud, ma’am I* answered the other, *I am 
sure you frighten me out of my wits now. Let 
me beseech ypur la’ship not to suffer such wicked 
thoughts to oqme into your head. 0 lud 1 to be 
cure 1 tremble every inch of me. Dear ma’am, 
consider, that to be denied Ohxistian burial, end 
to have your ooxpte buried in the highway, and 


a stake drove through you, as Farmer Halfpenny 
was served at Ox Gross; and, to be sure, his 
ghost hath walked there ever since, for several 
people hath seen him. To be sure it can be 
nothing but the devil which can put such wicked 
thoughts into the head of anybody ; for certainly 
it is less wicked to hurt all the world than one’s 
own dear self ; and so I have heard said by more 
parsons than one. If your la’ship hath such a 
violent aversion, and hates the young gentleman 
so very bad, that you can’t bear to think of going 
into bod to him; for to be sure there may be 
such antipathies in nature, and one had lieverer 
touch a toad than the flesh of some people ’ — 

Sophia had been too much wrapped in contem- 
plation to pay any great attention to the foregoing 
excellent discourse of her maid ; interrupting her, 
therefore, without making any answer to it, she 
said, ‘ Honour, 1 am come to a resolution. I am 
determined to leave my father’s house this very 
night; and if you have the friendship for me 
which you have often professed, you will keep 
me company.’ — ‘That 1 will, ma'am, to the 
world’s end,* answered Honour; ‘but I beg 
your la'ship to consider the consequence before 
you undertake any rash action. Where can 
your la'ship possibly go?’ — ‘There is,’ replied 
Sophia, ‘a lady of quality in London, a relation 
of mine, who spent several months with my aunt 
in the country ; during all which time she treated 
me with great kindness, and expressed so much 
pleasure in my company, that she earnostly 
desired my aunt to suffer me to go with her to 
London. As she is a woman of very great note, 
1 shall easily find her out, and 1 make n« doubt 
of being very well and kindly received by her.* 
— ‘1 would not have your la’sliip too confident 
of that,’ cries Honour; ‘for the first lady 1 lived 
with used to invite people very earnestly to her 
house; but if she heard afterwards they were 
coming, she used to get out of the way. Besides, 
though this lady would be very glad to see your 
la’ship, as to be sure anybody would be glad to 
see your la’ship, yet when she hears your la’ship 

is run away from my master’ ‘You are 

mistaken. Honour,’ says Sophia : ‘ she looks upon 
the authority of a father in a much lower light 
than I do; for she pressed me violently to go 
to London with her ; and when I refused to go 
without my father’s consent, she laughed me to 
scorn, called me silly country girl, and' fi&id 1 
should make a pure loving wife, since I could be 
so dutiful a daughter. 60 1 have no doubt but 
she will both receive me and protect me too, till 
my father, finding me out of his power, can be 
brought to some reason.’ 

‘Well, but, ma’am,’ answered Honour; ‘how 
doth your la'ship tkink of making your escape? 
Where will you get any horses or conveyance? 
For as for your own horse, as all the servants 
know a little how matters stand between my 
master apd your la’diip, Bobin will be hanged 
before he will suffer it to go' out of the stable 
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without my master*a express orders.* — ' 1 intend 
to escape,' said Sophia, * by walking out of the 
doors when they are open. I thank Heaven my 
legs are very able to carry me. They have sup- 
ported me many a long evening after a fiddle, 
with no vei^ agreeable partner, and surely they 
will assist me In running Irom so detestable a 
partner for life.' — * 0 Heaven, ma'am ! doth your 
la'ship know what you are saying ? ' cries Hon- 
our; * would you think of walking about the 
country by night and alone?' — *Not alone,' 
answered the lady; *you have promised to bear 
mo company.' — * Yes, to be sure,' cries Honour, 

* 1 will follow your la'ship through the world ; 
but your la’ship had almost as good bo alone ; 
for I should not be able to defend you, if any 
rubbera or other villains should meet wUh you. 
Nay, X should be in as horrible a fright as your | 
la’fehip ; for, to bo certain, they would ravish us 
Ixdh* Besides, ma’am, consider how cold the | 
nights are now: wrt sliall be frozen to death.'— 

* A good brisk pace,’ answered Sophia, * will pre- j 
serve us from the cold ; and if you cannot defend | 
me from a villaiu, Honour, I will defend you ; 
for 1 will take a pistol with me. There are two 
always charged in the hall.' — ^Dear ma'am, >ou 
frighten me more and more,* cries Xlouour : * sure 
your la'ship would not venture to fire it off I 1 
had rather run any chanco than your la’ship 
should do that.’— ‘Why so?' says Sophia, 
smiling ; ^ would not you, Honour, fire a pistol 
at any one who should attack your virtue ? ' — 

' ‘ To bo sure, ma’am,’ cries Honour, ‘ one's virtue 
is a dear thing, especially to us poor sorvaints; 
for it is our livelihood, as a body may say: yet 
1 mortally hate fire-arms ; for so many accidents 
happen by them.'— ‘ Well, well,' says Sophia, 

‘ I believe I nlby ensure your virtue at a very 
cheap rate, without carrying any arms with us ; 
for 1 intend to take horses at tlio very first town 
wo come to, g.nd we shall hardly be attacked iu 
our way thither. Luok’ee, Honour, I am resolved 
to go ; and if you will attend me, I promise you 
1 will reward you to the very utmost of my 
power.' 

This last argument had a stronger effect on 
Honour than all the preceding. And since she 
saw her mistress so detormiued, she desisted from 
any further dissuasions. They then entered into 
a debate on ways and means of executing their 
pr<^'e»t. Here a very stubborn difiioulty occurred, 
and this was the removal of their effects, which 
was much more easily got over by the mistress 
than by the maid ; for when a lady hath once 
token a resolution to run to a lover, or to run 
from him, all obstacles are considered as trifies. 
But Honour was inspired by no such motive: 
she had no raptures to expect, nor any terrors 
to shun; and besides the real value of her 
clothes, in which consisted a great part of her 
fortune, ^he had a capricious fondness for several 
gowns, and other things,— either because they 
became her, or because they were given her 


by such a particular person; because she had 
bought them lately, or because she had had them 
long; or for some other reason equally good,— 
so that she could not endure the thoughts of 
leaving the poor things behind her exposed to 
the mercy of Western, who, she doubted not, 
would in his rage make them suffer martyrdom. 

The ingenious Mrs. Honour having applied all 
her oratory to dibsiiade her mistress from her 
purpose, when she found her positively deter- 
mined, at last started the following expedient to 
remove her clothes, viz. to get herself turned out 
of doors that very evening. highly ap- 

proved this method, but doubled how it might 
be brought about. ‘ Oh, ma'am,' cries Honour, 
‘your la'bhip may trust that to mo : we servants 
very well know how to oblaux this favour of 
our masters and mistrosscs; though sometimes, 
indeed, where tbey owe us more wages than 
they can readily pay, they will put up with all 
4iur affronts, and will hardly toko any warning 
we can give them: but the squire is noiif of 
those; and since your la'ship is resolved upon 
setting out to-night, 1 warrant I get discharged 
this afternoon.' it was then resolved that she 
should p»ck up somo linen and a night-gown for 
Sophia, with her own things ; and as for all her 
other clothes, the young lady abandoned them ' 
with no more remorse than the sailoi fools when 
he throws over the goods of others in order to 
save his own life. 

OHAPTEB VTIL 

Containing ecenea of alttrcaHon^ of no wrg 
uncommon kind. 

Mbs. Homour had scarce socffior parted from 
her young lady, than something (for 1 would 
not, like the old woman in Quivedo, injure the 
devil by any false accusation, and possibly be 
might have no hand in it), — but something, 1 
say, suggested itself to her, that by sacrificing 
Sophia and all her secrets to Mr. Western, she 
might probably make her fortune. Many con- 
siderations urged this discovery. The fair pro- 
spect of a handsome reward for so great and 
acceptable a service to the squire, tempted her 
avarice : and agafn, the danger of the enterprise 
she had undertaken; the uncertainty of its 
success: nighty cold, robbers, ravishers,— all 
alarmed her fears. So forcibly did all these 
operate upor. her, that she was almost deter- 
mined to go directly to the squire, and lay open 
the whole affair. She was, however, too upright 
a judge to decree on one side, before she had 
heard the other. And here, first, a journey to 
London appeared very strongly in support of 
Sophia. She eagerly longed to see a place in 
whioh she fancied oharms short only of those 
which a raptured saint imagines in heaven* | 
In the next pla0|k ^ knew Sophia to have i 
much more genmsity than her master, so her 
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fidelity promised her a greater reward than she 
could gain by treachery. She then cross- 
examined all the articles which had raised her 
fears on the other side, and f 9 und, on fairly 
silting the matter, that there was veiy little in 
them. And now both scales being reduced to a 
pretty even balance, her love to her mistress 
being thrown into the scale of her integrity, 
made that rather preponderate, when a circum- 
stance struck upon her imagination which might 
have bad a dangerous effect, had its whole weight 
been fairjy put into the other scale. This was 
the length of time which must intervene beforo 
Sophia would be ablo to fulfil her promises; for 
though she was entitled to her mother's fortune 
at the death of her father, and to tho sum of 
£3000 left her by an undo when she came of 
age; yet these were distant days, and man}' 
accidents might prevent the intended generosity . 
of the young lady, whereas the rewards she 
might expect from Mr. Western were immediate. 
But while she was pursuing this thought, the 
good genius of Sophia, or that which presided 
over the integrity of Mi». Honour, or perhaps 
more chance, sent an accident in her way, which 
at once preserved her fidelity, and even facilitated 
the intended business. 

Mrs. Western’s maid claimed great superiority 
over Mrs. Honour on several accounts. First, her 
birth was higher ; for her great-grandmother by 
the mother’s sido was a cousin, not far removed, 
to an Irish peer. Secondly, her wages were 
greater. And lastly, sho had been at Loudon, 
and had of couscqueuce seen more of the world. 
She had always behaved, therefore, to Mrs. 
Honour with that reserve, and had always 
exacted of her those marks of distinction, which 
every order of females preserves and requires 
in conversation with those of an inferior order. 
Now as Honour did not at all times agree with 
this doctrine, but would frequently break in 
upon the respect which the other demanded, 
Mrs. Western’s maid was not at all pleased with 
her company ; indeed, she earnestly longed to 
return home to the house of her mistress, where 
she domineered at will over all the other ser- 
vants. She had been greatly, therefore, disap- 
pointed in the morning, when Mrs. Western had 
changed her mind on the very point of departure, 
and had been in what is vulgarly called a glout- 
ing humour ever since. 

In this humour, which was none of the sweetest, 
■he came into the room where Eenopr was de- 
bating with herself in the manner we have above 
related. Honour no sooner saw her than she 
addressed her in the following obliging phrase : 

» Soh, madam, 1 find we are to have the pleasure 
of yoiir company longer, which I was afraid the 
quarrel between my master and your lady would 
have robbed us of.’ — *I don’t know, madam,^ 
answered the other, * what you mean by we and 
UB, I aasure you I do not louk on any of the 
■enraato In this house to be proper company for 


me. 1 am company, 1 hope, for their betters 
every day in the week. I do not speak on your 
account, Mrs. Honour ; for you are a civilised 
young woman ; and when you have seen a little 
more of the world, I should not bo ashamed to 
walk with you in Bt. James’s Park.’ — ‘ Hoity 
toityl’ cries Honour, ‘madam is in her airs, I 
protest. Mrs. Honour, forsooth! Sure, madam, 
you might call me by my surname ; for though 
my lady calls me Honour, I Lave a surname as 
well as other folks. Ashamed to walk with mo, 
quotha! many, as good as yourself, I hope!’ — 

‘ Since you mako such a return to my civility,’ 
said the other, *I must acquaint you, Mrs. 
Honour, that you are not so good as me. In 
the country, indeed, one is. obliged to take up 
with all kind of trumj)ery ; but in town 1 visit 
nono but the women of quality. Indeed, Mrs. 
Honour, there is some dilloi euco, I hope, between 
you and me.* — ‘ I hope so too,’ answered Honour : 
‘there is some difference in our ages, and — I 
think — ^in our persons.* Upon speaking which 
last words, sho strutted by Mrs. Western’s maid 
with the most provoking air of contempt ; turn- 
ing up her nose, tossing her head, and violently 
brushing tho hoop of her compel itor with her 
own. Tho other lady put on one of her most 
malicious sneers, and said, ‘CreaLurel you are 
below my anger; and it is beneath mo to give 
iU words to such an audacious saucy trollop; 
but, hussy, 1 must tell you, your breeding shows 
the mcauness of your birth as well as of your 
education ; and both very properly qualify you 
to be the meau serving-woman of a country 
girl.’— ‘ Don’t abuse my lady,’ cries Honour ; ‘ I 
won’t take that of you: she’s as much better 
than yours as sho is younger, and ten thousand 
times mure handsomer.’ 

Here ill luck, or rather good luck, sent Mrs. 
Western to see her maid in tears, wiiieh began 
to flow plentifully at her approach; and of 
which being asked the reason by her mistress, 
she presently acquainted her that her tears were 
occasioned by the rude treatment of that creature 
there, meaning Honour. ‘And, madam,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘ I could have despised all she said 
to me ; but she hath had the audacity to affront 
your ladyship, and to call you ugly— yes, madam, 
she called you ugly old cat to my face. 1 could 
not bear to hear your ladyship called ugly.’ — 
‘Why do you repeat her impudence so 
said Mrs. Western. And then turning to Mrs. 
Honour, she asked her how she had the as- 
surance to mention her name with disrespect. 
‘Disrespect, madam 1’ answered Honour; ‘1 
never mentioned your name at all. I said some- 
body was not as handsome as my mistress ; and 
to be sure you know that as well as I.*— ‘Hussy,’ 
replied the lady, ‘I will make such a saucy 
trollop as yourself know that 1 am not a pro- 
per subject of your discourse. And if my 
brother doth not discharge you this moment, 1 
will never sleep in his House again. 1 will find 
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him out, and have you discharged this moment* 
— ‘ Discharged 1’ cries Honour ; * and suppose I 
am: there are more places in the world than 
one. Thank Heaven, good servants need not 
want placos. And if you turn away all who do 
not thiuk you handsome, you will want servants 
very soon ; let me tell you that* 

Mrs. Western spoke, or rather thundered, in 
answer; but as she was hardly articulate, we 
cannot be very certain of the identical words: wo 
shall therefore omit inserting a speech which at 
best would not greatly redound to her honour. 
She then departed in search of her brother, with 
a oouutonanco so full of ruge, that she resembled 
one of the furies rather than a human creature. 

The two chambermaids being again left alone, 
began a second bout at altercation, which soon 
produced a combat of a more active kiud. In 
this the victory belonged to the lady of inferior 
rank, but not withv^ut some loss of blood, of hair, 
and of lawn and muslin. 


OF TOM yONES. 


I there had been no attempt to break the peace; 

I ^for 1 am afraid, sir,' says he, ^you cannot 
; legally commit any one to Bridewell only for 
ill-breeding.* 

In matters of high importance, particularly in 
cases relating to the game, the justice was not 
I always attentive to these admonitions of bis 
dork ; for, indeed, in executing the laws under 
that head, many justices of peace suppose they 
have a large discretionary power, by virtue of 
I which, under the notion of searching for and 
I taking away engines for the destruction of the 
game, thoy often couunit treepasses, and some- 
times felony, at thoir pleasure. 

But this oUenco was not of quite so high a 
nature, nor so dangerous to society. Hero, there- 
fore, tho justice behaved wiili some attention 
to the advice of his dork; for, in fact, ho had 
already had two informations exhibited against 
him in the King's Bench, and Lad no curiosity 
t ) try a third. 

The squire, therefore, putting on a most wise 
and signiiicaut countenance, ufUtr a preface of 
several hums and hahs, told his sister that, upon 
more mature deliberation, ho was of opiuiou that 
^as there was no breaking up of tho peace, such 
as the law,’ says he, ‘ calls breaking open a door, 
or breaking a hedge, or brt^akiug a head, or any 
such sort of breaking, the matter did not amount 
to a felonious kind of a thing, nor trespasses, nor 
damages, and therefore there was no punish* 
ment in the law for it.* 

Mrs. Western said she knew the law much 
better; that she liad kui'-^u servants very 
severely punished for affronting their masters; 
tirid tJieu named a certain justice of tho peace in 
London, who, she said, would commit a ser- 
vant to Bridewell at any timo when a master or 
mistress desired it. 

‘Like enough,’ cries tho squire; *it may bo 
so in London; but the law is different in the 
country.* I^cre followed a very learned dis- 
pute between the brother and sister concern- 
ing the law, which we would insert if we ima- 
gined many of our readers could understand it. 
This was, however, at length referred by botii 
parties to tho clerk, who decided it in favour of 
the magistmte ; and Mrs. Western was, in tha 
end, obliged to content herself with the satisfac- 
tion of having Honour turned away ; to 'Which 
Sophia herself veiy readily and cheerfnUj oon* 
sented. 

Thus Fortune, after having diverted herseUt 
according to custom, with tWo or three frolics, 

. at last disposed all matters to the advantage of 
our heroine; who indeed sucoeeded admirably 
well in her deceit, considering it was tho first 
she had ever practised. And, to say the truth, , 
1 hav6 often concluded that the honest part of 
mankind would be much too hard, for the, 
knavish, if they could bring themselves to Incur 
the guilt, or thoi;|;ht it worth tbeSr while to 
take the trouble. 


CUArTLR IX. I 

The wise demeanour of Mr, Western in the char- 
racter of a magistrate, A hint to justices of 
peace concerning the necessary quafljicafions 
of a clerk ; with eMraordhuiry instances of 
paternal madness and filial affection. 

Logjctans sometimes prove too much by an 
argument, and politicians often overreach them- 
selves in a schoiiie. Thus had it like to have 
happened to Mrs. Honour, who, instead of re- 
covering tho rest of her clothes, had liked to 
have stopped oven those she had on her back 
from escaping; fur the squire no sooner heard 
of her having abused his sister, than he swore 
twenty oaths ho would send her to Bridewell. 

Mrs. Western was a very good-natured woman, 
and ordinarily of a forgiving temper. She had 
lately romitte'd tho trespass of a stage-coachman, 
who had overturned her post-chaise into a ditch; 
nay, she had even broken the law, in refusing 
to prosecute a highwayman, who had robbed 
her not only of a sum of money, but of her ear- 
rings, at the same time d — ning her, and saying, 

‘ Such handsome b — s as you don*t want jewels 
to set them off, and be d — ned to you.* • But 
now, so uncertain are our tempers, and so much 
do w^ at different times differ from onrselves, 
sheVould hear of no mitigation ; nor could all 
the affected penitence of Honour, nor all the 
entreaties of Sophia for her own servant, prevail 
with her to desist from earnestly desiring Imr 
brother to execute justicei^ip (for it was indeed 
a syllable more than justice) on the wench. 

But luckily the clerk had a qualification which 
no clerk to a justice of peace ought ever to be 
without, namely, some understanding in toe law 
of this realm. He therefore whispered in toe 
ear of toe justice that he would exceed his au- 
thority by committing the girl to Bridew^l, as 
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Honour acted her part to the utmost perfection. 
She no sooner saw herself secure from all danger 
of Bridowollt — word which had raised most 
horrible ideas in her mind, — ^than she resumed 
those airs which her terrors before had a little 
abated, and laid down her place with as much 
affectation of content, and indeed of contempt, 
as was ever practised at the resignation of places 
of much greater importance. If the reader 
pleases, therefore, we choose rather to say she 
resigned; which hath, indeed, been always held 
a synonymous expression with being turned 
out, or turned away. 

Mr. Western ordered her to be very expe- 
ditious in packing; for his sister declared she 
would not sleep another night under tlio sume 
roof with so impudent a slut To work, there- 
fore, she went, and that so earnestly, that every- 
thing was ready early in the evening; when, 
having received her wages, away packed she, 
bag and baggage, to the great satisfaction of 
eveiy one, but of none more than of Sophia; 
who, having appointed her maid to meet her at 
a certain place not far from the house, exactly, 
at the dreadful and ghostly hour of twelve, 
began to prepare for her own departure. 

But first she was obliged to give two painful 
audiences, the ono to her aunt, and the other to 
her father. In these Mrs. Western herself b(‘gan 
to talk to her in a more peremptory style than 
before : but her father treated her in so violent 
and outrageous a manner, that ho frightened her 
into an affected compliance with his will ; which 
so highly pleased-the good squire, that he changed 
Lis frowns into smiles, and his menaces into 
promises. He vowed his whole soul was wrapped 
in hors ; that her consent (fur so ho construed 
the words, ‘You know, sir, I must not, nor can, 
refuse to obey any absolute command of yours’) 
had made him the happiest of mankind. He 
then gave her a large bank bill to dispose of in 
any trinkets she pleased, and kissed and em- 
braced her in the fondest manner, while tears of 
joy trickled from those eyes which a few mo- 
ments before had darted fire and rage against 
the dear object of all his affection. 

Instances of this behaviour in parents are so 
common, that the reader, 1 doubt not, will be 
very little astonished at the whole conduct of 
Mr. Western. If he should, 1 own I am not 
able to account for it ; since that he loved his 
daughter most tenderly is, I think, beyond dis- 
pute. So indeed have many others, who have 
rendered their children most completely misor- 
•able by the same conduct; which, thouglj it is 
almost universal'in parents, hath always ap- 
pealed to me to be the most unaccountable of all 
the absurdities which ever entered into the bririn 
^ that siiange prodigious creature man. * 

The latter part of Mr. Western's behavionr 
had 80 8trong effect on the tender heart of 
Sopliia, ifial it suggested a thought to her, 
which net all the sophistry of her politic aunt, 


nor all the menaces of her father, had ever onoe 
brought into her head. She reverenced her 
father so piously, and loved him so passionately, 
that she had scarce ever felt more pleasing sen- 
sations than what arose from the share she fre- 
quently bad of contributing to his amusement, 
and sometimes perhaps to higher gratifications; 
for ho never could contain the delight of hearing 
her commended, which he had the satisfaction 
of hearing almost every do.y of her life. The 
idea, therefore, of the immense happiness she 
should convey to her father by her consent to 
tills match, made a strong impression on her 
mind. Again, the extreme piety of such an act 
of obedience worked very forcibly, as she had a 
very deep sense of religion. Lastly, when she 
reflected how much sho herself was to suffer, 
being indeed to become little less than a sacrifleo, 
or a martyr, to filial love and duty, sho felt an 
agreeable tickling in a certain little passion, 
which, though it bears no iminedialo affinity 
either to religion or virtue, is often so kind as to 
lend great assistance in executing the purposes 
of both. 

Sophia was charmed with the contemplation 
of so heroic an action, and began to compliment 
herself with much premature flattery, when 
Oupid, who lay hid in the muff, suddenly ci'ept 
ou^ and, like runchiuello in a puppet-show, 
kicked all out before him. In truth (for we 
scorn to deceive our reader, or to vindicate the 
character of our heroine by ascribing her actions 
to supernalural impulse), tho thoughts of her 
beloved Jones, and some hopes (however distant) 
in which ho was very particularly concerned, 
immediately destroj'od all wliich filial love, 
piety, and pride had, with their joint endeavours, 
been labouring to bring about. 

But before we proceed any further with Sophia, 
we must now look back to Mr. Jones. 


CHAPTER X. 

Containing several matters^ natural enough^ 
perhaps^ but low. 

The reader will be pleased to remember that* 
we left Mr. Jone^ in the beginning of this book, 
on his^road to Bristol ; being determined to seek 
his fortune at sea, or rather, indeed, to fly away 
from his fortune on shore. 

It happened (a thing not Tery unusual) that 
the guide who undertook to conduct him on his 
way was unluckily unacquainted with the road; 
so that, having missed his*right track, and being « 
ashamed to ask information, he rambled about 
backwards and forwards till night came on, and 
it began to grow dark. Jones suspecting what 
had happened, acquainted the guide with his 
apprehensions ; but he insisted on It that they 
Wjsre in the right road, and added, it would be 
Tery strange if he should hot know the road to 
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Bristol ; though, in reality, it would ha^e been 
much stranger if he had known it, having never 
passed through it in his life before. 

Jones had not such implicit faith in his guide, 
but that on their arrival at a village he inquired 
of the first follow he saw whether they were in 
the road to Bristol. * Whence did you come ? ’ 
cries the fellow. — ‘No matter,’ says Jones a 
little hastily; ’1 want to know if this be the 
road to Bristol.’—* The road to Bristol I * cries 
the follow, scratching his head : ‘ why, measter, 
I believe you will hardly get to Bristol this way 
to-night.’ — ‘ Prithee, friend, then,’ answered 
Jones, ‘do tell us which is the way.’ — ‘Why, 
measter,’ cries the fellow, ‘you must be come 
out of your mad the Lord knows whither; for 
thick way goeth to Gloucesb r.’ — ‘ W<*11, and 
which way goes to Bi istol ? * said J ones. — ‘ Why, 
you bo gi>iug away from Bristol,’ answered the 
lelJow. — ‘Then,’ said Jones, ‘we must go back 
again ? * — ‘ Ay, you must,’ said tho follow. — 
‘Well, and when wo come hack to the top of 
the hill, which way must wo take ? * — * Why, 
you must keep tho straight road.’— ‘But I re- 
member there are two roads, ono to tho right 
and tlie other to the left.’ — ‘Why, you must 
keep the right-hand road, and thou gu straight 
vorwards ; only remember to turn vurst to your 
right, and then to your left again, and then to 
}our light, that brings you to the squire’s; and 
1 hen you must keep straight vorwards, and turn 
to the loft.’ 

Another follow now came up, and askod 
w hich way tho gentlemen were going ; of which 
being infonnod by Jones, he first t-cralched his 
head, and thou leaning upon a pole ho had in 
Ilia hand, began to tell him ‘ that ho must 
keep tlie right-hand road for about a mile, or 
a mile and a half, or such a matter, and then 
ho must turn short to tho loft, which would 
bring him prdund by Measter Jin Bearnes's.* — 
‘ But which is Mr. John Bearnes’s ? ’ says Jones. 
— ‘ 0 Lord I ’ cries the fellow : ‘ why, don’t you 
know Measter Jin Bearuos? Whence then did 
you come ? * 

I'hese two fellows had almost conquered the 
patience of Jones, wlien a plain, well-looking 
man (who was indeed a Quaker) accosted him 
thus: ‘Friend, 1 perceive thou hast lost thy 
way;^and if thou wilt take toy advice, thou 
wilf not attempt to find it to-night It is almost 
dark, and -the road is difficult to hit; besides, 
there have been several robberies committed 
lately between this and Bristol. Here is a very 
» creditable good house pist where thou mayest 
find good entertainment for thyself and thy cattle 
till morning.’ Jones, after a little persuasion, 
agreed to stay in this place till the morning, 
and was conducted by his friend to the public- 
house. 

The landlord, who was a very civil fellow, 
told Jones he hoped he would excuse the bad- 
ness d his accommodation ; for that his wife 


was gone from home, and had locked up almost 
everything, and carried the keys along with 
her. Indeed, •the fact iras that a favourite 
daughter of hers was just married, and had gone 
that morning home with her husband ; and that 
she and her mother together had almost stripped 
tho poor man of all his goods, as well as money ; * 
for though he had several children, this daughter 
only, who was the mother’s favourite, was the 
object of her consideration ; and to the humour 
of this one child she would with pleasure have 
sacrificed all the rest, and her Uusliand into the | 
bargain. 

Though Jones was very unfit for any kind of I 
company, and would have preferred being alone, | 
yet he could not resist the importunilies of the 
honest Quaker, who was the more di'sirous of 
silting with him, from having rimarked the 
melancholy which appeared both in his coun- 
tenance and behaviour, and which the poor 
Quaker thought his conversation might in some 
measure relieve. 

After they had passed some time together, !n 
such a manner that my houost friend might have 
thought hiuisolf at ono of his silent meetings, 
tho Quak< r began to be niovod by some spirit 
iir other, pi'ohably that* of curiosity^ and said, 

‘ Friend, 1 perceive some sad disaster hath be- 
fallen thee; but pmy be of comfort. Perhaps 
thou hast lost a friend. If’ so, thou must consider 
we are all mortal. Aud why shouldst thou 
griovo, when thou knowost thy griol will do thy 
friend no good ? We are ail bom to affliction. 

I ui>self have my sorrow as well as thco, and 
luubt probably greater sorrows. Though 1 have 
a clear estate of jCIOO a year, which is as much 
as 1 want, aud I have a conscience, I thank the 
Lord, void of ofiouco; my constitution is sound 
and strong, aud there is no man can demand a 
debt of me, nor accuse me of an injury; yet, 
friend, I should be concerned to think thee ai 
miserable as myself.* 

Here the Quaker ended with a deep sigfh ; and 
Junes presently answered, ‘ I am very sorry, sir, 
for your unliappiqess, whatever is tjie occasion 
of it’— *Ah! friend,’ replied the Quaker, ‘one 
only daughter is < the occasion; one who was 
my greatest delight upon earth, and who within 
this week is fun away from me, and is married 
against my consent. 1 had provided her a 
proper match, a sober man, and one of stxbstanoe ; 
but she, forsooth, would choose for herself, and 
away she is gone with a young fellow not worth 
a groat Tf she had been dead, as 1 suppose thy 
friend is, I should have been happy.’ — ‘ That is 
very strange, sir,’ said Jones.*— ‘Why, would it 
not be better for her to be deed than to be n 
beggar?’ replied the Quaker: ‘for, as t told 
you, the follow is not worth a groat ; and surely 
she cannot expect that 1 shsill ever give her a 
shilling. No,* as she married for love, lei 
her live on love if she can ; let her carry her 
love to market, end see whether eny one will 
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e]i«i((e it into silver, or even into halfpence.* — 
'Tou know your own concerns best, sir,* said 
Jones.— * It must have been,* , continued the 
Quaker, long premeditated scheme to cheat 
me: for they have known one another from 
their infancy; and I always preached to her 
against love, and told her a thousand times over 
it was all folly and wickedness. Nay, the 
cunning slut pretended to hearken to me, and 
to despise all wantonuess of the flesh ; and yet 
at last broke out at a window two pair of stairs: 
for I began, indeed, a little to suspect her, and 
had locked her up carefully, intending the 
Tory next morning to have married her up to 
my liking. But she disappointed me within a 
few hours, and escaped away to the lover of her 
oyna. choosing, who lost no time, for they were 
married, an‘d bedded and all within an hour. 
But it shall be the worst hour*s work for them 
both that ever they did ; for they may starve, or 
beg, or steal together, for me. 1 will never give 
either of them a farthing.* Hero Jones starting 
up, cried, * I really must be excused: J wish you 
would leave me.* — *Como, come, friend,* said 
the Quaker, * don't give way to concern. You 
see there are other people miserable besides 
yourself.’— ‘ I see there. are madmen, and fools, 
and villains in the world,* cries Jones. ^ Bat 
let me give you a piece of advice: send for 
your daughter and son-in-law homo, and don’t 
be yourself the only cause of misery to one you 
pretend to love.’ — ‘Send for her and her hus- 
band home ! * cries the Quaker loudly ; ‘ 1 
would sooner send for the two greatest enemies 
I have in the world I ’ — ‘ Well, go home your- 
self, or where you please/ said Jones, ‘ for I will 
sit no longer in such company.’ — ‘Nay, friend,* 
answered the Quaker, *1 scorn to impose my 
company on any one.’ He thei^ offered to puli 
money from his pocket, but Jones pushed him 
with some violence out of the room. 

The subject of the Quaker's discourse had so 
deeply affected Jones, that he stared very wildly 
all the time he was speaking. This the Quaker 
had observed, and this, added to the rest of bis 
behaviour, inspired honest Broadbrim with a 
conceit that his companion was in reality out of 
his senses. Instead of resenting the affront, 
therefore, the Quaker was moved with com- 
passion for his unhappy circumstances; and 
having communicated his opinion to the land- 
lord, he desired him to take great care of his 
, guest, and to Ueat him with the highest 
I civility. - 

* Indeed,* says tlie landlord, ‘I shall use no 
I such civility towards him ; for it seems, for all 
I his Iac6d«waistcoat there, he is no more a gentle- 
j man than myself^ but a poor parish bastard, 
j bred up at a gr^ squire’s about thirty miles 
I off,' and BOW turned out of doors (not for any 
I good, to be sure). I Bha|il got hhn out of my 
I house as scion as possible. If I do lose my 
ffsekoning, tbe first loss is always the best. 


• 

It is not above a' year ago that I lost a silver 
spoon.* 

‘What dost thou talk of a parish bastard, 
Bobiu ? * answered the Quaker. ‘ Thou must 
certainly be mistaken in tby.mon.* 

‘Not at all,’ replied Bobiu: ‘the guide, who 
knows him very well, told it me.* For, indeed, 
the guide had no sooner taken his place at the 
kitchen fire, than he acquainted the whole com* 
pany with all he knew or had ever heard con- 
cerning Jones. 

The Quaker was no sooner assured by this 
fellow of the birth and low fortune of Jones, 
than all compassion for him vanished ; and the 
honest plain man wont home fired with no less 
indignation than a duke would have felt at 
receiving an affront from such a person. 

The landlord himself conceived an equal dis- 
dain for his guest ; so that when Jones rang the 
bell in order to retire to bed, he was acquainted 
that he could have no bed there. Besides dis- . 
dain of the mean condition of his guest, Bobin 
entertained violent suspicion of his intentions, 
which were, he supposed, to watch some favour- 
able opportunity qf robbing the house. In 
reality, he might have been very well eased of 
these npprehcnslDUs, by the ‘prudent precautions 
of his wife and daughter, who had already re- 
moved everything which was not fixed to the 
freehold ; but ho was by nature suspicious, and 
had beou more particularly so siu'ce the loss of 
his spoon. In sliort, the dread of being robbed 
totally absorbed the comfortable consideration 
that lie had nothing to lose. 

Jones being assured that he could have no 
bed, ver}’^ contentedly betook himself to a great 
chair made with rushes, when sleep, whicliS^ad 
lately .shunned his company in much better p part- 
men ts, goneroubly paid him a visit in his humble 
cell. 

As for the landlord, ho was prevented by his 
fears from retiring to rest. Ho returned, there- 
fore, to the kitchen fire, whence he could survey 
the only door which opened into the parlour, or 
rather hole, where Jones was seated ; and as for 
the window to that room, it was impossible for 
any creature larger than a cat to have made his* 
escape thcough it 

OHAPTEB XI. 

adventure of a compamy ofeotdien , » 

The landloi’d having taken his seat directly 
opposite to the door of the parlour, determined < 
to keep guard there tne whole night. The guide 
and another fellow remained long on duty with 
him, though they neither knew his suspicions 
nor had any of their own. The true oause ol 
their watching did indeed at length put an said 
to it; for this was no other the strength 
and goodness of the beer, of which having tip* 
pled a very large quantity, they grew at fixsl 
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noisy and yociforoue, and afterwards fell himself began to haye a better opinion of bim^ 
both asleep. and almost to disbelieya the account which the 

But it was not in the power of liquor to com- guide had giyen. 
pose the fenrs of Bobin. He continued still The sergeant had informed Mr. Jones that 
waking in bis chair, with bis eyes fixed sted- they were marching against the rebels, and ex- 
fastly on the door which led into the apartment pected to be commanded by the glorious Duke 
of Mr. Jones, till a violent thundering at his out- of Cumberland. By which the reader may per- 
ward gate called him from his seat, and obliged ceive (a circumstance which we have not thought 
him to open it ; wliich he had no sooner done, necessary to bomniunicato before) that this was 
than his kitchen was immediately full of gentle- the very time whin the late rebellion was at 
men in red coats, who all rushed upon him in the highest; and indeed tho banditti were now 
as tumultuous a manner as if they intended to marched into England, inU iiding, as it was 
take his little castle by storm. thought, to fight the king's forces, and to at- 

The landlord was now forced from his post to tempt pushing forward to the metropolis, 
furnish his numerous guests with beer, which Jones had soxho heroic ingredients in his oom- 
they called for with great oagomess ; and upon position, and was a hearty well-wisher to the 
his second or third return from the cellar, he glorious cause liberty and of the Fi-otestnut 
saw Mr. Jones standing before the fire in the religion. It is no wonder, therefore,^ that in 
midst of Iho soldiers; for it may easily bo be- circumstances which would have warranted a 
lieved that the arrival of so much good com- much more romantic and wild undertaking, it 
, pany should put an end to any sleeji, unless that should occur to him to serve as a volunteer in 
from which we are to be awakened only by the this expedition. 

last truinj^ot. Our commanding officer had said all in his 

Tho company having now pretty well satisfied power to oncourago and promote this good dis- 
their thirst, nothing remained but to pay the ])osition from the first moment bo had been ao- 
reckoning, — a circumstance often productive of quaintoduith it. lie now proclaimed the noble 
n>iich mischief and discoTitent am<mg tho inhnor itsolutiou aloud, which was received with great 
rank of gentry, who arc apt to find groat dilli- pleasure by the whole company, who all cried 
culty in assessing tho sum with exact regard to out, ‘God bless King George and your honour! ' 
distributive justice, which directs that every and then added, with many oaths, ‘We will 
man shall pay according to the quantity which stand by you both to the last drops of our blood, 
ho drinks. This difficulty occurixsd upon tho The gentleman wLo had been all night tip- 
present occasion; and it was the greater, as pling at tho alehouse was pi availed on by some I 
Bomo gentlemen had, in thoir extreme hurry, air.uc. mts which a corporal had put into his | 
marched off after thoir fii'st draught, and had li.it U lo undertake the same expedition. And 
entirely forgot to contiibute anything towards now the portmanteau belonging to Mr. Jones 
the said reckoning. being put up in the baggage -cart, the forces 

A violent dispute now arose, in which every were about to move forwards, when the guide, 
word may bo said to Lave been deposed upon stepping up 'to Jones, said, *Bir, I hope you will 
oath; for tlie oaths were at least equal to all tho consider that the horses have been kept out all 
other words ‘spoLcn. In this controversy the night, and we have travelled a great ways out 
whole company spoke together, and every man of our way.’ Jones was surprised at the impu- 
seemod wholly bent to extenuate the sum which denpe of this demand, and acquainted the soldim 
fell to his share ; so that tho most probable con- with the merits of his cause, who were all unanl<« 
elusion which could bo foreseen was, that a large mous in condemning the gpiide for his endei^ 
portion of the reckoning would fall to the land- vours to put upon a gentleman.^ Some said he 
'lord's share to pay, or (what is much the same ought to bo tied npek and heels; others that he 
thing) would remain unpaid. deserved to run the gantlope ; and the sergeairt 

All this while Mr. Jones was engaged in oon- sliook his cane at him, and wished he had him 
versation with the sergeant; for that officer was under his command, swearing heartily he would 
entkeiy unconcerned in the present dispute, make an example of him. 
being privileged by immemorial custom from all Jones contented himself, however, with a nega* 
cuulributioD. tive punishment, and walked off with his new 

The dispute now grew so very warm, that it comrades, leaving the guide to the poor revenge 
seemed to draw towards a military decision, of cursing and reviling him, in which latter the 
when Jones, stepping forii^rd, sUcuo^d all their landlord joined, sayixig, ‘Ay, ay, he is a pure 
clamours at once by declaring that he would one, 1 warrant yon. A pretty gentleman indeod, 
pay the whole reckoning, which indeed amounted to go for a soldier ! He diall Wear a laced waist* 
to no more than three shillings and fourpence. coat truly. It is an old proverb and a true 09 ^ 

* This declaration procured Jones the thanks “All is not gold that glisters.** 1 am glad my 
and applause of the whole company. The terms house is well rid of him.’ 
bonoorahle, noble, and worthy gentleman re- All that day the sergeant and the young 
sounded through the room; 'nay, my landlord soldier marched together; and the former, who 
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WM an arcli fellow, told the latter many enter- 
tfldning stories of his campaigns, though in reality 
he had never made any ; for he was but lately 
come into the service, and had by his own 
dexterity so well ingratiated himself with his 
officers, that he had promoted himself to a hal- 
berd, chieily indeed by his merit in recruiting, 
in which he was most excellently well skilled. 

Much mirth and festivity passed among the 
soldiers during their march, in which the many 
occurrences that had passed at their last quarters 
were remembered, and every one with great free- 
dom made what jokes he pleased on his officers, 
some of whieh were of the coarser kind, and 
very near bordering on scandal: This brought 
to our hero's mind the custom which he had read 
of among ‘the Greeks and Romans, of indulging 
on certain festivals and solemn occasions the 
liberty to slaves of using an uncontrolled free- 
dom of speech towards their masters. 

Our little army, which consisted of two com- 
panies of foot, were now arrived at the place 
where they were to halt that evening. The ser- 
geant then acquainted his lieutenant, who was 
the commanding officer, that they had picked up 
two fellows in that day’s march, one of which, 
he said, was as fine a man as ever he saw (mean- 
ing the tippler), for that bo was near six feet, 
well proportioned, and strongly limbed ; and the 
other (meaning Jones) would do well enough 
for the rear rank. 

The now soldiers were now produced before 
the officer, who having examined the six-feet 
man, he being first produced, came next to 
survey Jones, at the first sight of whom the 
lieutenant could not help showing some sur- 
prise ; for besides that he was very well dressed, 
and was naturally genteel, he had a remarkable 
air of dignity in his look, which is rarely seen 
among the vulgar, and is indeed not inseparably 
annexed to the features of tbeir superiors. 

* Sir,' said the lieutenant, *my sergeant informs 
me that you are desirous of enlisting in the epm- 
pauy 1 have at present under my command ; if 
BO, sir, we shall very gladly receive a gentleman 
who promises to do much honour to the com- 
pany by bearing arms in it.’ 

Jones answered, that he* had not mentioned 
anything of enlisting himself ; that he was most 
zealously attached to the glorious pause for which 
they were going to fight, and wai^ very desirous 
of serving as a volunteer, concluding with some 
compliments to the lieutenant, and expressing 
the great satisfaction he should have being 
under his command. 

The lieutenant returned his civility, com- 
mended his resolution, shook him by the hand, 
and invited him to dine with himself and the 
rest d the officers. 


CHAPTER XU. 

The adventure of a company of ojpeere. 

The lieutenant whom we mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and who commanded this party, 
was now near sixty years of age. He had en- 
tered very young into the army, and had served 
ill the capacity of an ensign at the battle of Tan- 
niercs; hero ho had received two wounds, and 
had so well distinguished himself, that he vras 
by the Duke of Marlborough advanced to bo a 
lieutenant immediately after that battle. 

In this commission he liad continued ever 
since, viz. near forty years ; during which time 
ho had seen vast numbers preferred over his 
head, and had now the movlincalion of being 
commanded by boys whoso fathers were at nurse 
when he first entered into the service. 

Nor was this ill success in his profession solely 
owing to his having no friends among the men . 
in power. He had the misfortune to incur the 
displeasure of his colonel, who for many years 
continued in the command of this regiment. Nor 
did ho owe tho implacable ill-will which this 
man bore him tu any neglect or deficiency as an 
officer, nor indeed to any fault in himself, but 
solely to tho indiscretion of Ills wife, who was a 
very beautiful woman, and who, though she was 
remarkably fond of her husband, would not pur- 
chase his preferment at tho expense of certain 
favours which the colonel required of her. 

Tho poor lieutenant was more peculiarly un- 
happy in this, that while ho felt the effects of 
tho enmity of his colonel, ho neither knew nor 
suspected that he really bore him any ; for he 
could not suspect any ill-will for which H^was 
not conscious of giving any cause ; and his wife, 
fearing what her husband’s nice regard to his 
honour might have occasioned, contented herself 
with preserving her virtue without* enjoying tho 
triumphs of her conquest. 

This unfortunate officer (for so I think ho may 
be called) had many good qualities besides bis 
merit in his profession ; for he was a religious, 
honest, good-natured man, and had behaved 
so well in his cbmmaud, that he was highly 
esteemed and beloved not only by the soldiers of 
his own company, but by the whole regiment 

The other officers' who marched with him were 
a French lieutenant, who had been long enotlgh 
out of France to forget his own language, but 
not long enough in England to learn ours; so 
that he really spoke no language at all, and 
could barely make himself understood on the 
most ordinary occasi&is. There were likewise 
two ensigns, both very young fellows, one of 
whom had been bred under an attorney,^ and tho 
other was son to the wife of a nobleman's butler. 

As soon as dinner was ended, Jone$ Informed * 
the company of the merriment which bad passed 
among the soldiers upon their march. *Ajid 
yet,' says he, * notwithstanding all their vooifera- 
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tion, I dare swear they will behave more like 
Grecians than Trojans when thej come to the 
enemy.’ — ‘Grecians and Trojans!’ says one of 
the ensigns, ‘who the devil are they? I have 
heard of all the troops in Europe, but never of 
any such as these.’ 

^Don’t pretond to more ignorance than yon 
have, Mr. Northerton,* said the worthy lieute- 
nant. ‘ 1 suppose 3 ou have heaid of the Greeks 
and Trojans, though peihaps you never read 
Pope’s Homer, who, I remember, now the gentle- 
man mentions it, compares the march of the 
Trojans to the cackling of geeao, and greatly 
commends the silence of the Grecians. And, 
upon my honour, there is great justice in the 
cadet’s obseiVation.’ 

‘Bogar, mo lomembor dom \or well,* said the 
'French lioutonaiit. ‘Me av<. read them at school 
in dans Madam Daciore, des Gu i‘k, dos Trojan, 
dey light for von woman. Ouy, ouy, me avo 
read all dal ’ 

‘1) — n 1 Joint) \tith all my heart,’ says Norther- 
ton; ‘I liave the niaiks of liim on my .v-* yet. 
There’s Thomas of our regiment always carries 
a Homo in his pocket; d— it me, if over I come 
at it, if 1 don’t bum ir. iVnd tbcie’s Ooiderius, 
another d — n’d sou of a whore, that hath got me 
many a flogging.* 

‘ I’hen you have been at school, Mr. Norther- 
ton ? ’ satd the lieutenant. 

‘Ay, d— n me, have I,’ answered he. ‘The 
devil take my father for sending me thither! 
The old put n anted to make a parson of me ; but 
d — ^n me, thinks I to myself, I’ll nick you there, 
old cull; tliu devil a smaek of your nonsense 
shall you ever get into me. There’s Jemmy Oliver 
of our rogiincnt, he iianu\\ly escaped being a 
pimp too, and that would have been a thousand 
pities ; for d — n mo if he is not one of the pret- 
tiest fellows in the whole world; hut ho went 
further than I with the old cull, for Jemmy can 
neither write uor read.’ 

‘You give jour fiicud a very good character,’ 
said the lieutenant, ‘and a very deserved one, I 
dare say. But pi it hoe, Northerton, leave off that 
foolish as well as wicked custom of swearing; 
for you are deceived, J promise you, if you think 
there is wit or politeness in it. I wish, too, you 
would take my advice, and desist from abusing 
the ^Icrgy. Scandalous names and reflections 
cast on any body of men must bo always un- 
justifiable, but espoclally so when thrown on so 
sacrod a function; for to abuse the body is to 
abuse the function itself : and I leave to you to 
judge how incousistent s^ch behaviour is in men 
who are going to fight in defence of the Pro- 
testant religion.’ 

Mr. Addorley, which was the name of the ot^er 
ensign, had sat hitherto kicking his heels and 
humming a tune, without keetning to listen to 
the discourse ; he now answered, ‘ (i Monsieur, 
on no parle pas do la rdigi/on dms la ^werre.’-— 
* Well said| Jack,’ cries Northerton; ‘If la religion 
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was the only matter, the parsons should fight 
their own battles for me.’ 

*I don’t know, g<^ntlemen,’ said Jones, ‘wbat 
may be your opinion ; but I think no man can 
engage in a nobler cause than that of his reli- 
gion; and I have observed. In the little 1 have 
read of history, that no soldiers have fought so 
bravely as those who have been inspired with a 
religious zeal : for my own part, though I love 
my king and country, I bo^ie, as well as any 
man in it, yet the riolestant ioterest is no small 
moil VO to my becomiug a volunteer in the 
cause.’ 

Northerton now winked on Adder1oy,and whis- 
pered to him slyly, ‘Smoko Iho prig, Adderley. 
siroko him.’ Q’lion turning to Jones, said U> 
him, ‘I am very glad, sir, you have chosen our 
regiment to lie a volunteer in ; for if our parson 
should at any time take a oup too much, I find 
you can supiily his place. I presume, sir, you 
have been at the university; may I crave the 
favour to know what collego ? ’ 

‘Sir,’ answered Jones, ‘so far from having 
been at the nniverhity, I have even had the ad- 
vantage of yourself, for I was never at school.* 

‘I pr( s imcd,’ cries the ensign, ‘ only upon the 
information of your great learning.’ — ‘Oh I sir,’ 
answered Jones, ‘it is os pobsible for 9 . man to 
know something without having been at school, 
as it is to have boen at school and to know 
nothing.* 

‘■Widl said, young volunteer,’ cries the lieu- 
tenant. ‘Upon my word, iNortherton, you had 
)ai?t r let him alone, for he will be too hard for 
3011. 

Northerton did not veiy well relish the sai> 
casm of Jones; but he thought the provocation 
was scarce sufficient to justify a blow, or a rascal, 
or scoundrel, which were the only repartees that 
suggested tlumselves. He was therefore silent 
at present, but resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of returning the jest by abuse. 

Xt now came to the turn of Mr. Jones to give 
a toast, as it is called, who could not refraiu from 
mentioning bis dear Sophia. This he did the 
more readily, as he imaginod’it utterly impossible 
that any one present could guess the person be 
meant. 

But tho lieutenant, who was the toastmaster, 
was not contontod with Sophia only. He said 
be must have her surname; upon which Jones 
hesitated a little^ and presently' after named Miss 
Sophia Western. Ensign Northerton declared 
he would not drink her health in the same round 
with his own toast, unl^ somebody would 
vouch for her. ‘I knew one Sophy Western,’ 
says he, ‘ that was lain with by half the young 
fellows at Bath, and perhaps this is the same 
woman.’ Jones very solemnly assured him of 
the contrary, asserting that the young lady he 
named was one 0 ! great feu^om and fortuxie* 
‘Ay, ay,’ says the eneign,^ ‘ and so she is : d— n 
me, it is the same woman; and 111 hold bell • 
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dozen of Burp;iiudy, Tom French of our regiment 
brings her into cumpany 'with ua at any tavern 
in BryJges Street/ Ue then proceeded to de- 
fioribo her person exactly (for he had seen her 
with her aunt), and concluded with saying that 
her father had a great estate in Somersetshire. 

The tenderness of lovers can ill brook the least 
jesting with the names of their mistresses. 
Uowevor, Jones, though he had enough of the 
I lover and of the hero too in his disposition, did 
not resent these slanders as hastily as perhaps 
he ought to have done. To say the truth, having 
seen but little of this kind of wit, he did not 
readily understand it, and for a long time 
imagined Mr. Northerton had really mistaken 
his charmer fur some other. Hut now, turning 
to the ensign with a stern aspect, he said, *Fray, 
sir, choose some other subject for your wit ; for 
1 promise you I will hear no jesting with this 
lady's character.' — ‘Jesting I' cries the other, 

* d — mo if ever I was moro in earnest in my 
life. Tom French of our regiment had both her 
and her aunt at Bath.' — ‘ Then 1 must tell you in 
earnest,* cries Jones, ‘that you are one of the 
most impudent rascals upon earth.’ 

He had no sooner spoken those words than 
the ensign, together with a volley of curses, dis- 
charged a boitlo full at the head of Jones, which 
hitting him a little above the right temple, 
brought him instantly to the ground. 

The conqueror perceiving the enemy to lie 
motionless before him, and blood beginning to 
flow pretty plentifully from his wound, began 
now to think of quitting the field of battle, where 
no more honour was to bo gotten ; but the lieu- 
tenant interposed, by stopping before the door, 
and thus cut off his retreat. 

Northerton was very importunate with the 
lieutenant for his liberty ; urging the ill conse- 
quences of his stay, asking him what he could 
iiave done less. ‘ Zounds ! ’ says he, ‘ I was but 
in jest with the fellow. 1 upver heard any harm 
of Miss Western in my life.' — ‘ Have not youj ’ 
said the lieutenant ; ‘ then you richly deservo to 
be hanged, as well for making such jests as for 
using such a weapon. You are my prisoner, sir ; 
nor shall you stir from hence till a proper guard 
oomes to secure you/ 

Such an ascendant had our lieutenant over this 
ensign, that all that fervency of courage which 
had levelled our poor hero with the floor would 
ecarce have aniniatod the said ensign to Lavo 
drawn his sword against the lieutenant had he 
then had one dangling at his side; but all 'the 
•words being bung up in the room, were, at the 
very beginning of the fray, secured by the 
French officer; so that Mr. Northerton was 
*obUged to attend the final issue of this affair. 

The French gentleman and Mr. Adderley, at 
the desire of their cominanding officer, had raised 
up the body of Jones; but as they could perceive 
but little (If any) sign of life in him, they again 
let him fall, Adderley damning him for having 


blooded his 'waistcoat, and the Frenchman de- 
claring, ‘Bogar, me no tush the Engli soman de 
mort; me have heard de Englise ley, law, what 
you call, hang np do man dat tush him last.’ 

When the good lioutonant applied himself to 
the door, he applied liimself likewiso to tho 
bell ; and the drawer immediately attemding, he 
despatched him for a file of miit^quetoors and a 
surgeon. Those commands, togothor with the 
drawer's report of what he had himsolf seen, 
not only produced the soldiers, but presently 
drew up the landlord of the house, his wife, and 
servants, and, indeed, every one else who hap- 
pened at that time to be in the dun. 

To describe every particular, and to relate the 
whole conversation of the ensuing* sbene, is not 
within my power, uuless I had forty pons, an<l 
could at onci« write with them altogether, as 
tho company now spoke. The reader must 
therefore content himself with the uiobt remark- 
able incidents, and poihaps he may very well 
excuse tho rest. 

Th* first thing done was securing tho body of 
Northerton, who, being delivered into tho custody 
of six men, with a coiporal at their head, was by 
them conducted from a place which he was very 
willing to leave, but it was unluckily to a place 
whither he was very unwilling to go. To say 
the truth, so whimsical are the desires of ambi- 
tion, the very moment this youth had •attained 
tho abovo-montioned honour, he would have been 
well contented to have retired to soino coiner 
of the world whore the fame of it should novel 
have reached his cars. 

It surpiises us, and so, poiliaps, it may the 
reader, that the lieutenant, a worthy and good 
man, should have applied his chief care ratSW 
to secure tho offender than to preserve tho T'o of 
the wounded person. Wo mention this oh i ’ ca- 
tion not with any view of pretending to account 
for so odd a behaviour, but lest ‘some ciitic 
should hereafter plume himbelf on discovering 
it We would have these gentlemen know we 
can see what is odd in characters as well as 
themselves ; but it is our business to relate facts 
as they are, which when we have dono, it is the 
part of the learned and sagacious reader to con- 
bult that original book of nature, whence every 
passage in our work is transcribed, though we 
quote not always tho particular page foj^ its 
authority. • 

The company which now arrived wew of a 
different disposition. They suspended thOir 
curiosity concerning the person of the ensign 
till they should sco him hereafter in a more en- 
gaging atl itude. At present 1 Loir whole conoeni 
and attention were employed about the bloody 
object on the floor, which, being placed upright 
in a chair, soon began to discover spme ^ymp- 
I toms of life and motion. These wore no sooner 
I perceived by the company (for Jones was at flrst 
I generally concluded to be dead)^ than they all | 
fell at once to prescribing for him (for as nous 
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of the physical order was present, every one there ' Ay, ay ! good lack-a-day !’ said the landlady ; 


took that office upon him). 

Bleeding was the unanimous voioo of the wholo 
room; but unluckily there was no operator at 
hand. Every one then cried, ‘ Call the barber ;* 
but none stirred a step. Several cordials were 
likewise prescribed in the same inefFective man- 
ner; till the landlord ordered up a tankard of 
strong beer, with a toast, which ho said was the 
best cordial in England. 

The person principally assistant on this ocoa- 
sion— indeed, tho only one who did any service, 
or seemed likely to do any — was the landlady. 
She out off some of her hair, and applied it to 
the wound to stop the blood ; she fell to chafing 
the youth’s tem^des with her hand; and having 
expressed great contempt fur her husband’s pre- 
scription of beer, she despatched one of her 
maids to her own closet for a bottle of brandy, 
of which, as soon as it was brought, she pre- 
vailed on Jones, who was just returned to his 
senses, to drink a very large and x>lentiful 
draught. r 

Soon afterwards arrived the sufgeon, who, 
having viewed the wound, having shaken his 
head, and blamed everything which was done, 
ordered his patient instantly to bed, in which 
place we think proper to leave him- some time to 
bis repose, and shall here, therefore, put an end 
to this chapter. 

. CHAPTEB XIII. 

Containing ike great address of the landlady^ the 
great learning of a surgeon^ and the solid 
skill in casuistry (fthe worthy lieutenafU* 

Wmss the wounded man was carried to his bed, 
and the house began again to clear up from tho 
hurry which this accident had occasioned, tho 
landlady thutf addressed the commanding officer: 

‘ I am afraid, sir,’ said she, ‘ this young man did 
not behave himself as well as he should do to 
your honours; and if ho had been killed, 1 sup- 
pose he had but his desorts. To bo sure, when 
gentlemen admit inferior parsons into their com-' 
pany, they oft to keep their distance; but, as my 
first husband used to say, few of ’em know how 
to do it. For my own part, I am sure I should 
not have suffered any fellows to include them- 
sel^s into gentlemen’s company ; but I tboft he 
had been an officer himself, till tho sergeant tpld 
me he was but a recruit.’ 

* Landlady,’ answered the lieutenant, ‘you 
mistake the whole matter. The young man be- 
haved bimself extremely well, and is, I believe, 
a much better gentleman than the ensign who 
abused him. If tho young fellow dies, the man 
who struck ];Lim will have most reason ,io be 
Kerry for it; for the regiment will get rid of a 
very troublesome fellow, who is a scandal to the 
army ; and if h|| escapes from the hands of jus- 
tice, blame me^ madam, that’s alL’ 


‘who could have thoft it? Ay, ay, ay, I am 
Mtisfied your honour will see justice done ; and 
to he sure it oft to be to every one. Gentlemen 
oft not to kill poor folks without answerii^g for 
it. A poor man ^th a soul to be saved, as well 
as his betters.* 

* Indeed, madam,* said the lieutenant^ ‘ you do 
the volunteer wrong : 1 dare swear he is more of 
a gentleman than tho officer.* 

*Ay!’ cried the landlady; ‘why, look you 
there, now. ‘Well, my first husband was a wise 
man ; he used to say, you can’t always know the 
inside by the outside. Nay, that might have 
been well enough too ; for I never satdd him till 
he was all over blood. Who would have thoft 
it ? Mayhap some young gentleman crossed in 
lovo. Good lack-a>day, if he should die, what a 
concern it will be to his parents ! Why, sure the 
devil must possess the wicked wretch to do suob 
an act. To be sure, be is a soandal to the army, 
as your honour says ; for most of the gontlemon 
of tho army that ever I saw are quite different 
sort of poople, and look as if they would scorn to 
spill any Christian blood as much as any men : 1 
mean, that is, in a civil way, as my first husband 
used to say. To be sur^, when they come into 
tho wars, there must be bloodshed; but that 
they are not to be blamed for. The more of our 
enemies they kill there the better ; and I wish, 
with all my heart, they could kill every mother’s 
son of thorn.* 

‘ 0 fie, madam ! * said the lieutenant, smiling ; 
‘of/ is rather too bloody-minded a wish,* 

‘ Not at all, sir,* answered she ; ‘ 1 am not at 
all bloody-minded, only to our enemies; and 
tliero is no harm in that. To be sure it is natu- 
ral for us to wish our enemies doad, that Che 
wars may be at on end, and our taxes bo lowered ; 
for it is a dreadful thing to pay as we do. Why, 
now there is above forty shillings for window- 
lights, and yet we havp stopped up all we could: 
we have almost blinded the house, I am sure. 
Says I to the exciseman, says I, I think you oft 
to favour us; I am sure we are very good 
friends to the government: and so we are for' 
sartain, for we ‘ p*ay a mint of money to 'urn. 
And yet I often think to myself the government 
doth nut imagine itself more obliged to us than 
to those that don’t pay ’um a farthing. Ay, ay, 
it is the way of the world.* • 

She was proceeding in this manner when the 
surgeon entered the room. The lieutenant im- 
mediately asked hOw his patient did. But he 
resolved him only by saying, ‘ Better, I believe, 
than ho would have been by ibis time if I had 
not been called; and even as it is, perhaps it 
would bave*been lucky if I could have been called 
sooner.* — ‘ 1 hope, sir,* said the lieutenant, ‘ the 
skull is not fractured.’ — ‘ Hum,* cries the surgeon, 
‘fractures are not always the most dangerous 
symptoms. Coniusious and lacerations are often 
attended with worse phenomena, and with more 
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ffttal oonsequenees, than fractures. People who 
know nothing of the matter conclude, if the 
skull is not fractured, all is well ; whereas I had, 
rather see a man's skull broke all to pieces than 
some contusions I have met with.' — *1 hope,’ 
says the lieutenant, * there are np such symptoms 
hpra.’ — ‘Symptoms,*. answered the surgeon, ‘are 
not always regular nor constant. 1 have known 
very unfavourable symptoms in the morning 
change to favourable ones at noon, and return to 
unfavourable again at night. Of wounds, in- 
deed, it is rightly and truly said, “ Nmo repente 
fait turpisaimus.'* I was once, I remember, called 
to a patient who had received a violent contu- 
sion in his tibia, by which the exterior cutis was 
lacerated, so that there was a profuse sanguinary 
discharge; and the interior membranes were so 
divellicatcd that the os or bone very plainly ap- 
peared through the aperture of the vuluus or 
wound. Some febrile symptoms intervening at 
the same time (for the pulse was exuberant, and 
indicated much phlebotomy), 1 apprehended an 
immediate mortification. To prevent which 1 
presently made a large orifice in the vein of the 
left arm, wb<*nco I drew twenty ounces of blood, 
which I expected to have found extremely sizy 
and glutinous, or indeed coagulated, as it is in 
pleuritic complaints ; but, to my surprise, it ap- 
peared rosy and florid, and its consistency 
differed little from tho blood of those in perfect 
health. 1 then applied a fomentation to tho part, 
which highly answered llio intention ; and after 
three or four times dr< ssing, the wound began 
to discharge a thick pus or matter, by which 

means tho coliesion Hut perliaps I do not 

make myself perfectly well understood?’ — ‘No, 
really,' answered the lieutenant, ‘ 1 cannot say 1 
understand a syllable.’ — * Well, sir,' said the 
surgeon, ‘then I shall not tire your patience; 
in short, within six weeks my patient was able 
to walk upon his legs as perfectly as he could 
have done before he received the contusion.* — 
‘1 wish, sir,* said tho liontonaiit, ‘you would be 
so kind only to inform me whether the wound 
this young gentleman bath had tho misfortune 
to receive is likely to prove mortal.* — ‘Sir,’ an- 
swered the surgeon, ‘to say whether a wound 
will prove mortal or not at first dressing would 
be very weak and foolish presumption. We are 
all mortal ; and symptoms often occur in a cure 
which tho greatest of our profession could never 
foresee.' — ‘But do you think him in danger?’ 
says the other.— ‘In danger I ay, surelyj cries 
the doctor: ‘who is there among us, who, in the 
most perfect health, can be said not to bo in 
danger? Can a man, therefore, with so bad a 
wound as this be said to bo out of danger? All 
1 can say at present is, that it is well I was called 
as I was, and perhaps it would have been better 
if I had been called sooner. 1 will see him again 
early in the morning; and in the meantime let 
him be kept extremely quiet, and* driu^c liberally 
of water-gruel.*— ‘Won’t you allow him sac^- 


wbey ?* said the landlady.— ‘Ay, ay, eaok-wbey,* 
cries the doctor, ‘ if you will, provided it be very 
small.* — ‘ And a little chicken broth too?’ added 
she. — ‘Yes, yes, chicken broth,* said the doctor, 
‘is very good.* — ‘Mayn’t I make him some jellies 
too? * said the landlady.—* Ay, ay,’ answered the 
doctor; ‘jellies are very good for wounds, for 
they promote cohesion.' And indeed it was 
lucky she had not named soup or high sauces, 
for the doctor would have complied rather than 
have lost the custom of the house. 

The doctor was no sooner gone than the land- 
lady began to trumpet forth Lis famo to the 
lieutenant, who had not, from their short ac- 
quaintance, conceived quite so favourable au 
opinion of his physical abilities as the good 
woman and all the neighbourhood euteitaiued 
(and perhaps very rightly); for though I am 
afraid the doctor was a little of a coxcomb; he 
might be nevertheless very much of a surgeon. 

The lieutenant having collected from the 
learned discourse of tho surgoou that Mr. Jono<a 
was in great danger, gave orders for keeping 
Mr. Northorton under a very strict guard, design- 
ing in tho morning to attend him to a ju^>tice of 
peace, and to commit tho conducting tlio troops 
to Gloucester to the French li(‘utenant, who, 
though ho could neither read, write, nor speak 
any language, wa*?, however, a good officer. 

In the evening our commander sent a message 
to Mr. Jones, that if a vi^it would not bo trouble- 
some, lie would wait on him. This civility was 
very kindly and thankfully received by Joner, 
and the lieutenant aecordiugly went up to bis 
room, whore he found tho wounded man much 
better than he expected; nay, Junes assured his 
friend that if he had not received express orders 
to the contrary from tlio surgeon, lio shouM have 
got up long ago ; for lio appeared to hi ii&elf to 
ho as well as ever, and fell no other inconve- 
nience from his wound but an exti^&me soreness 
on that side of his head. 

‘ 1 should bo very glad,' quoth tho lieutenant, 
‘if you was as well as you fancy yourself, for 
then you could be able to do ^^our&elf justice 
Immediately ; for when a matter can’t bo made 
up, as in case of a blow, tho sooner you take him 
out the better: but 1 am afraid you think youi- 
solf bettor than you are, and he would have too 
much advantage over you.* 

‘I’ll ti-y, however,' answered Jones, ‘if 'you 
please, and will bo so laud to lend me a sword, 
for I have none hero of my own,* ♦ 

‘My sword is heartily at your service, my 
dear boy,* cries the lieutenant, kissliig him ; ‘ you 
are a brave lad, and 1 love your ‘spirit; but 1 
fear your strength : for such a blow, and so much 
loss of blood, must have vexy much weakened 
you; and though you feel no waiU of strength 
in your bed, yet you most probably would after 
a thrust or two. 1 can't consent to your taking 
him out to-night; but I hope ym will be able to 
come up iiKth us before we get wny days* march 
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adTanoe; and I glye yon iny bononryou aball I 
have satisfaction, or the man who hath injured I 
yon shan’t stay in onr regiment* 

*1 wieli,’ said Jones, *it was possible to decide 
this matter to-night : now yon have mentioned 
it to me, 1 shall not be able to rest.* 

' Oh, never think of it,* returned the other: *a 
few days will make no difference. The wounds 
of honour are not like those in your body — ^they 
suffer nothing by the delay of cure. It will be 
altogether as well for you to receive satisfaction 
a week hence as now.* 

‘But suppose,’ bays Jones, ‘I should grow 
worse, and die of tho consequences of my pre- 
sent wound ?* 

Then your honour,* answered the lieutenant, 
‘will require no reparation at all. I myself will 
do justice to your character, and testily to the 
world your intention to have acted properly if 
you had recovered,’ 

‘Still,* replied Jones, ‘1 am concerned at the 
delay. I am alinoBi afiaid to mention it to you 
who are a soldier; but tlKugh 1 have been a 
voiy wild young fellow, still iu my ihost seiious 
moments, and at tho bottom, 1 am really a 
Cbrifitian.* 

* So am 1 too, I assure you,’ said the officer ; 

* aud so zealous a one, that I w as pleased with 
you at dinner for taking up the cause of your 
religion: and 1 am a little offended with you 
now, young gentleman, that you should ex- 
picss a fear ot declaring your faith boforo any 
one.’ 

‘But how temble must it ho,’ cries Jones, ‘to 
any one who is really a Chiistian to cherish 
malice in his breast iu opposition to tho com- 
mand of Him who bath expressly forbid it? 
How can I bear to do this on a sick-bed ? Or 
how shall 1 make up my account with such an 
article as this in my bosom against me ?* 

‘Why, 1 l^lieve there is such a command,’ 
cries the lieutouant; ‘ but a man of honour can’t 
keep it. And you must be a man of honour if 
you will be in the army. 1 remember 1 once 
put the case to our chaplain over a bowl of 
punch, and he confessed there was much diffiJ 
culty in it; but he said he hoped there might be 
a latitude granted to soldiers in this one in- 
stance : 'and to be sure it is our duty to hope so; 
for wjjo would bear to live without his honour? 
No,* no, my dear boy, be a good Christian as 
I long as you live ; but be a man of honour too, 
and never put up an affront. Not all tho books 
nor all the parsons in the world shall ever 
persuade me to that 1 love my religion very J 
well, but I love my honour more. There must | 
be some niistake in the wording of the text, or in 
the translation^ or in understanding itf or some- 
where or other. But however that be, a man 
must run the risk, for he must preserve his 
honour. So compose yourself to-nigh^ and I, 
promise you ;|g|||a shsH have an opportunity of 
doing yoursel^iatice.* Here he gave Jones a 
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hearty buss, shook him by the band, and took 
his leave. 

But though the lieutenant’s reasoning was 
very satisfactory to himself, it was not entirely 
so to his friend. J ones therefore, having revolved 
this matter much in his thoughts, at last came 
to a resolution which tho reader will find in the 
next chapter. 

OHAPTEB XIV. 

A most dreai^ul chapter indted; and mhich fern 
readers ought to venture upon in an eveningly 
tspemally when alone. 

JoNBS swallowed a large moss of chicken, or 
rather cock, broth, with a very good appetite, as 
indeed ho .wo aid have done tho cock it was made 
of, with a pound of bacon into the bargain ; and 
now, finding in himself 110 deficiency of either 
health or spiiii, ho resolved to get up and seek 
his enemy. • 

But first he sent for tho sergeant, who was his 
first acquaint.ince among these military gentle- 
men. Unluckily that woithy ofiioor having, in 
a hteral sense, taken his fill of liquor, had been 
some time retired to liis bolster, where ho was 
snoring so loud that it was not easy to convey a 
noise in at his cars capable of drowning that 
which issued from his nobtrils. 

However, as Jones peibistod in his desire of 
seeing him, a vociferous drawer at lougth found 
means to disturb his slumbers, aud to acquaint 
him with tbo message; of which the soigeant 
w as no sooner made sensible than he arose from 
Ins bed, and having his clothes already on, im« 
mediately attended. Jones did not think fit to 
acquaint the sergeant with his di'sign ; though 
he might have done it with gieat safety, for the 
halberdier was himself a man of honour, and 
had killed his man. He would therefore have 
faithfully kept this secret, or indeed any other 
which, no reward was published for discuvoiing. 
But as Jones know not those virtues in so short 
an acquaintance, his caution was perhaps pru-* 
dent and commendable enough. 

He bogadt therefore^ by acquainting the ser- 
geant that, as he was now entered into the atmy, 
he was ashamed cf being without what was per- 
haps the most necessary implement of a soldier, 
namely, a sword; adding that he should be 
infinitely obliged to him if he could procute one. 
‘ For which,’ says he, ‘ I will give you any rea- 
souablo price; nor do 1 insist upon its being 
silver-hiltod; only a good blade, and such as 
may become a soldier’s thigh.’ 

The sergeant, who well knew what had hap- 
pened, and had heard that Jones was in a veiy 
dangerous condition, immediately concluded, from 
such a message at such a time of night, and from 
a man in such a situatTon, that he was Ught- 
.headed. Now, as he had hie wit (to use thel 
word in its oom|noii signification} always ready, 
he bethought himsell of making his advsntsgo 
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of this humour in the sick man. * Sir,* says he, 

‘ I believe 1 can lit you. I have a most excel- 
lent piece of stuff by me. It is not, indeed, silver- 
hilted, which, as you say, doth not become a 
soldier; but the handle is decent enough, and 
the blade one of the best in Europe. It is a 
blade that — a blade that — in short, I will fetch it 
you this instant, and you shall see it and handle 
it. 1 am glad to see your honour so well, with 
all my heart.’ 

Being instantly returned with the sword, he i 
delivered it to Jones, who took it and drew it; 
and then told the sergeant it would do very well, 
and bid him name his price. 

The sergeant now began to harangue in praise 
of his goods. lie said (nay, he swore very 
heartily) that the blade was taken froqi a French 
ofRcor of very high rank at the battle of Dettin- 
gen. ‘I took it myself,’ says he, ‘from his side, 
after I had knocked him o’ the head. The hilt 
was a gulden one. That I sold to one of onr 
fine gentlemen ; for there are some of them, an’t 
please your honour, who value the hilt of a sword 
more than the blade.* 

Here the other stopped him, and bogged him 
to name a price. The sergeant, who thought 
Jones absolutely out of his senses, and verj* near 
his end, was afraid lest he should injure his 
family by asking too little. However, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he contented himself with 
naming twenty guineas, and swore he would not 
sell it for less to his own brother. 

‘Twenty guineas!’ saj's Jones in the utmost 
surprise: ‘sure you think 1 am nmd, or that 1 
^never saw a sword in my life I Twenty guineas, 
Indeed! I did not imagine you would endea- 
vour to impose upon me. Here, take the sword 
— ^No, now 1 think on’t, 1 will keep it myself, 
and show it your ofTicer in the morning, ac- 
quainting him at the same time what a price 
you asked me for it.* 

The sergeant, as we have said, had ftlwaya 
his wit (tn sensu prmdicto) about him, and now 
plainly saw that Jones was not in the condition 
he had apprehended him to be ; he now there- 
fore counterfeited as great surprise ts the other 
had shown, and said, ‘ I am certain, sir, I have 
not asked you so much out of the way. Besides, 
you are to consider it is the only sword I have, 
and I must run the risk of my officer’s displea- 
sure by going without one myself. And truly, 
putting all this togefber, I don’t think twenty 
shillings was so much out of the way.’ * 

‘Twenty shillings!’ cries Jones; ‘why, you 
just now asked me twenty guineas I ’ — ‘ How 1 * 
cries the sergeant : * sure your honour must have 
mic>taken me; or else 1 mistook myself — and 
indeed I am but half awoke. Twenty guineas, 
indeed I Ho wonder your honour flew into such 
a passion. 1 say twenty guineas loo] No, no, 1 
mean twenty shUlings, 1 assure you. And when 
your honour comes to consider everything, I 
hope yon will not thixik that so extravagant a 


price. It is indeed true you may buy a weapon | 
which looks os well for less money. But* — I 

Here Jones interrupted him, saying, ‘I wiU | 
be so far from making any words with you, that 
I will give you a shilling more than your de- 
mand.* He then gave him a guinea, bid him 
return to his bed, and wished him a good march ; 
adding, he hoped to overtake them before the 
division reached Worcester. 

The sergeant veiy civilly took his leave, very 
satisfied with bis merchandise, and not a Utile 
pleased with his dexterous recovery from that 
false step into which his opinion of the sick 
man's light-hcadedness had betrayed him. 

As soon as the sergeant was departed, Jones 
rose from his bed and dressed himself entirely, 
putting on even his coat, which, as its colour 
was white, sliowed very visibly the streams of 
blood which had flowed down it; and now, 
having grasped his new-purchased sword in bis 
handy he was going to issue forth, when the 
thought of what lie was about to undertake laid 
suddenly hold of him, and he began to reflect 
that in a few minutes ho might possibly deprive 
a human being of life, or might lose his uwn. 
‘Very well,* said he, ‘and in what cause *do I 
venture my life? Why, in that of my honour. 
And who is this human being ? A rascal who 
hath injured and insulted mo without provoca- 
tion. But is not revenge forbidden by Heaven ? 
Yes; but it is enjoined by the world. Well, but 
shall I obey the world in opposition to tiie ex- 
press commands of Heaven ? Shall I incur the 
divine displeasure rather than be called — ha — 
coward — scoundrel ?'->ril think no more; lam 
resolved, and must fight him.* 

The clock had now struck twelve, and every 
one in the house were in their beds, except the 
sentinel who stood to guard Northerts.*!!, when 
Jones, softly opening his door, issued forth in 
pursuit of h|s enemy, of whose plabe of confine- 
ment he had received a perfect description from 
the drawer. It is not easy to conceive a much 
more tremendous figui-e than he now exhibited. 
Ho had on, as we have said, a light-coloured 
boat, covered, with streams of blood. His face, 
which missed that veiy blood, as well as twenty 
ounces more drawn from him by the surgeon, 
was pallid. Bound his head was a quantity of 
bandage, not unlike a turban. In the right 
hand he carried a sword, and in the left a caxMle. 
So that the bloody Banquo was not worthy to 
be compared to him. In fact, I believe a more 
dreadful apparition was never raised in a church- 
yard, nor in the imagination of any good people 
met in a winter evening over a Christmas fire in 
Somersetshire. 

When the sentinel first saw ourTiero approach, 
his hair began gently to lift up his grenadier 
cap; and in the same instant his knees fell to 
blows with each other. Presently his whole 
body was seized with worse an ague fit. 
He then fired his piece, and lefiSt on his face. 
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m itrange reverse of fortune (though not very 
nncommon in a military life), the guard became 
the guarded. 

OHAPTEB XV. 

The conclusion of the foregoing adventure. 

Besides the suspicion of sleep, the lieutenant 
harboured another and worse doubt against the 
poor sentinel, and this was that of treachery ; 
for as he believed not one syllable of the appari- 
tion, so he imagined the whole to be an inven- 
tion, formed only to impose upon him, and that 
the follow had in reality been bribed by Nor- 
therton to let him escape. And this he imagined 
the rather, as the fright appeared to him the 
more unnatural in one who had the character 
of as brave and bold a man as any in the regi- 
ment, having been in several actions, having 
received several wounds, and, in a word, having 
behaved himself always like a good and valiant 
soldier. 

That the reader, therefore, may not conceive 
the least ill opinion of such a person, we shall 
not delay a momont in rescuing his character 
from the imputation of this guilt. 

Mr. Northerton then, as wo have before ob- 
served, was fully satisfied with the glory which 
he had obtained from this action, lie had per- 
haps seen, or heard, or guessed, that envy is apt 
to attend fame. Not that I would hero insinuate 
that he was hcathenishly inclined to believe in 
or to worship the goddess Nemesis; for, in 
fact, 1 am convinced ho never heard of her name. 
He WHS, besides, of an active disjHjsition, and 
l.ad a antipathy to those close winter 

quarters in the castle of Gloucester, for which a 
justice of peace might possibly give him a billet. 
Nor was he, moreover, free from some uneasy 
meditations on a certain wooden edifice, which 
I forbear to name, in conformity to the opinion 
of mankind, who, 1 think, ralhei- ought to honour 
I than to be ashamed of this building, as it is, or 
at least might be made, of more benefit to society 
than almost any other public erection. In a 
word, to hint at no more reasons for his conduct, 
Mr. Northeiton was desirous of departing that 
evening, and nothing remained for him but to 
contrive the qunmodo^ which appeared to be a 
matter of some difficulty. 

Now t\iis young gentleman, though somewhat 
I crooked in Lin morals, was perfectly straight in 
his person, which was extremely strong and 
well made. Uis face, too, was accounted hand- 
some by the generality of women, for it was 
broad and ruddy, with tolerably good teeth. 
Such charms did not fail making an impression 
on my landlady, who had no little relish for 
this kind of beauty. She liad, indeed, a real 
compassion for tlio young roan; and bearing 
from the surgeon that affairs were like to go ill 
With the volunteer, she suspected they might 


hereafter wear no benign aspect with the enslgpi. 
Having obtained, therefore, leave to make him 
a visit, and finding him in a very melancholy 
mood, which she considerably heightened by 
telling him there were scarce any hopes of the 
volunteer's life, she proceeded to throw forth 
some hints, which the other readily and eagerly 
taking up^ they soon came to a right under- 
standing ; and it was at length agreed that the 
ensign should, at a certain signal, ascend* the 
chimney, which communicating very soon with 
that of the kitchen, bo might there again let 
himself down ; for which she would give him an 
oppoxtunity by keeping the coast clear. 

But lest our readers of a different complexion 
should take this occasion of too hastily condemn- 
ing all compassion as a folly, and pernicious to 
society, we think proper to mention another 
particular which might possibly have some little 
share in this action. The ensign happened to 
be at this time possessed of the sum of fifty 
pounds, which did indeed belong to the whole 
company; for the captain having quarrelled | 
with his lieutenant, had entrusted the payment 
of his company to the ensign. This money, 
however, he thought proper to deposit in my 
landlady ’b hand, possibly by way of bail or 
security that lie would hereafter appear and 
answer to the charge against him; but what- 
ever wer^ the conditions, certain it is that she 
had the money and the ensign his liberty. 

The reader may perhaps expect, from the com- 
passionate temper of this good woman, that 
when sho saw the poor sentinel taken prisoner 
for a fact of which she knew him innocent, she 
should immediately have interposed in his be- 
half: but whether it was that she bad already 
exhausted all her compassion in the a^ovo- 
mentioned instance, or that the features of this 
fellow, though not very different from those of 
the ensign, could not raise it, 1 will not deter- 
mine ; but, far from being an advocate for the 
pi-escnt prisoner, she urged his guilt to his officer, 
declaring with uplifted eym and hands, that she 
would not have had any concern in the escape 
of a murderer for all the woild. 

I Everything was now once more quiet, and 
most of the company returned again to their 
bods ; but the landlady, either from the natural 
activity of her disposition, or from her foar for 
her plato, having no propensity to sleep, 'pio- 
vailed with the officers, as they were to marob 
within little more than an hour, to spend that 
time with her over a bowl of punch. 

Jones had lain awake all this while, and had 
heard great part of the hurry and bustle that 
had passed, of which he hod now some curiosity 
to know the particulars. He therefore applied 
to his bell, which he rung at least twenty times 
without any effect ; for my landlady was in such 
high mirth with her company that no clapper 
could be heard there but her own; and the 
drawer and chamb^rmaidi whb were sitting 
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together In the kitchen (for neither durst he sit They returned soon after, and acquainted their 
up nor she lie in bed alone), the more they heard mistress that the sick gentleman was so far item 
the bell ring the more they were frightened, and being dead, that he spoke as heartily as if he was 
as it were nailed down in their places. well ; and that he gave his service to the captain. 

At labt, at a lucky Interval of chat, the sound and should be very glad of the favour seeing 
reached the ears of our good landlady, who pre- ‘him before he marched. 

sently sent forth her summons, which both her The good lieutenant immediately complied 
servants instantly obeyed. * Joe,* says the mis- with his desires, and sitting down by his bed- 
tress, * don’t you hear the gentleman’s bell ring ? side, acquainted him with the scene which had 
Why don’t you go up ? ‘ It is not my business,* happened below, concluding with his intentions 

answered the drawer, * to wait upon the chambers to make an example of the sentinel. 

—it is Betty Chambermaid’s.*—* If you come to Upon this Jones related to him the whole 
that,* answered the maid, *it is not my business truth, and earnestly begged him not to punhdi 
to wait upon gentlemen. I have done it, indeed, the poor soldier, * wlio, 1 am c )iifidcnt,’ says he, 
sometimes ; but the devil fetch me if ever I do *is as innocent of the ensign’s c^rnpo he is of 
again, since you make your preambles about ii.* forging any lie, or of endeavouring to impose on 
The bell still ringing violently, ilieir mistress fell yon.’ 

into a passion, and swore, if the drawer did not The lieutenant hesitated a few moments, and 
go up immediately, she would turn him away then answered : ‘Why, as you have cleared the 
that very morning. ‘If you do, madam,’ says hdlow of one part of tho charge, so it will be im- 
lie, ‘ I can’t help it. T won't do another servant’s possible to prove the other, because bo was not 
business.’ She then applied herself to the maid, the only sentinel. But I have a good mind to 
and endeavoured to prevail by gentle means, punish the rascal for being a coward. Yet who 
but all in vain; Betty was as inflexible as Joo. knows what effect the teiror of such an appre- 
Both insisted it was not their husiness, and they hension may have? and, to say the truth, no 
would not do it. hath always behaved well against an enemy. 

The lieutenant then foil a laughing, and said, Como, it is a good thing to see any sign ot 
‘Como, 1 will put an end to this conteution;* religion in those fellows; so I promise you be 
and then turning to the servants, commended shall be set at liberty when wo march. But 
them for their resolution in not giving up the hark, the general beats. My dear hoy, give me 
point ; but added, he was sure if ohe would another buss. Don’t discompose nor hurry your- 
consout to go the other would. To which pro- self; but remember the Christian doctrine of 
posal they both agreed in an instant, and accord- patience, and I warrant you will soon be able to 
iiigly went up very lovingly and close together, do yourself justice, and to take an hououiable 
When they were gone, tho lieutenant appeased roveu^re on the follow who Imth injured yon.* 
tho wrath of the landlady, by satisfying her why The liouteuant then departed, and Jones en- 
they were both so unwilling to go alone. deavoured to compose himself to rest. 

BOOK VIIL 

CONTAINING ABoVe TWO DAYS. 

OIIAFTER I. run into very different extremes : fur while some 

^ , , , . , , are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow that the 

A long chapf^ cance,-m«g ^ tna^- 5 ^ imposMblo may be yet pro- 

bung much the hngett of all oar tntro- ^able ,• otbera have bO little historio or poetio 
ductorg chapUrt. nothing to be eitbec 

As we are now entering upon a book in which pussible or probable, the like to which hath not 
tlio^ovrse of our history will oblige us to relate occurred to their own observation, 
some matters of a more strange and surprising First, then, I think it may very reasonably be 
kind than any which have hitherto occurrod, it required of every wiitor, that he keeps within 
may not be amiss, in the prologomenoui^ or intro- the bouuds of possibility ; and still remenibem 
ductory chapter, to say something of that species that what it is not possible for man to perform, 
of writing which is called the marvellous. To it is scarce possible for man to believe he did 
this we shall, as well for the sake of ourselves as perform. This oonvictiqp perhaps gave birth to 
of others, endeavour to set some certain bounds; many stories of the ancient heathen deilios (for 
and indeed nothing can bo more necessary, as most of them are of poetical original). The 
critics ^ of different complexions are here apt to poet, being desirous to indulge a wanton and 


^ By this ivord bore, and In most other parts of onr 

> It is happy for M. Dacier that he was not m 

work, we mean every reader in the world. 

Irlbhman. '* 
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eztravEgaDt imagination, took refuge in that 
power, of the extent of which his readers were 
no judges, or rather which they imagined to be 
infinite, and consequently they could not be 
shocked at any prodigies related of it. This 
hath been strongly urged in defence of Homer*s* 
miracles; and it is perhaps a defence, not, as 
Mr. Pope would have it, because Ulysses told a 
set of foolish lies to the Phssacians, who were a 
very dull nation, but because the poet himself 
wrote to heathens, to whom poetical fables wore 
articles of faitli. For my own part, 1 must con- 
fess, so compassionate is my temper, I wihh Poly- 
pheme had couGned himself to Ids milk diet, and 
preserved his eye: nor could Ulysses bo much 
more concerned than myself, when his com- 
panions were turned into swine by Ofreo, who 
showed, 1 think, afterwards too much regard for 
mau^s fiesh to be supposed capable of converting 
it into bacon. 1 wibh, likewise, with all my 
heart, that Ifomer could have known the rule 
prescribed by Horace, to introduce supernatural 
ugeiits tis seldom as possible. Wo should not 
then have seen his gods coming on trivial 
errands, and often behaving themselves so as 
not only to forfeit all title to respect, but to 
become the objects of scorn and derision. A 
conduct which must Lave shocked the credulity 
of a pious and sagacious heathen; and which 
jould never have been defended, unless by 
agreeing with a supposition to which 1 have 
been sometimes alinost inclinori, that this most 
glorious poet, as ho certainly was, had an intent 
to burlesque the superatitious faith of his own 
age and country. 

lint 1 have rested too long on a doctrine which 
can be of no use to a Christian writer ; for os he 
cannot introduce into his works any of tliat 
heavenly host which make a part of his creed, 
so it is horrid puerility to search the heathen 
theology for any of those deities, who have been 
long since dctlironod from their immortality. 
Lord Shaftesbury observes, that nothing is move 
cold than the invocation of a muse by a modem ; 
be might have added, that notliing can be more 
absurd. A modern may with much more ele- 
gance invoke a ballad, as some have tliought 
Homer did, or a mug of ale, with the author of 
lludibras; which latter may perhaps have in- 
spired much more poetry, as well as prose, than 
all the liquors of Hippocrene or Helicon. 

The only supernatural agents which can in 
any manner be allowed to us modoms, are 
ghosts ; but of these I would advise an author 
to be extremely sparing. These are indeed, like 
arsenic, and other dangerous drugs in physic, to 
be used with the utmost caution; nor would I 
advise the introduction of them at all in those 
works, or by those authors, to which,* or to 
* whom, a horse-laugh in the reader would be any 
great prejudice or mortification. 

As for elves and fairies, and other such mum- 
mery,* 1 purposely omit the mention of them, os 


I should be very unwilling to confine within any 
bounds those surprising imaginations, for whose 
vast capacity the limits of human nature are too 
narrow, whoso works are to be considered as a 
new creation, and who have consequently iust 
right to do what they will with their own. 

Man therefore is the highest subject (unless 
on very extraordinary occasions indeed) vrhich 
presents itself to the pen of our historian, or of 
our poet ; and in relating liis actions, great care 
is to be taken that we do not exceed the capacity 
of the agent we describe. 

Nor is possibility alone sufficient to justify us 
we must keep likowiso within the rules of pro- 
bability. It is, 1 think, the opinion of Aristotle, 
or if not, it is the opinion of some wise man, 
whose authority will be as weighty when it is 
as old, Hhat it is no excuse for a poet who 
relates what is incredible, tliat the thing related 
is really matter of fact.* 'I'his may perhaps be 
allow'd tmo with regard to roofjy, but it may 
be ^;hought impracticable to extend it to -the 
historian; for bo is oLligod to record matters as 
ho finds them, though ti.ey may be of bo extra- 
ordinary a nature as will require no small degree 
of historical faith to swallow them. Such was 
tho successless armament of Xerxes described by 
Herodotus, or the sueeessful expedition of Alex- 
ander related by Arrian. Such ot later years 
was the viettuy^ of Agincourt obtained by Harry 
the Filth, or that of Narva won by Chailes the 
Twelfth of Sweden. All which instances, the 
more we reGect on them, uxipear sdll the more 
astouibliing. 

Such facts, however, os they occur in the 
thread of the story, nay, indeed, as they con- 
stitute the essential parts of it, tho historian is 
not only justiGablo in recording as they really 
happened, but indeed would bo unpardo’.Lible 
should ho omit or alter them. Hut ilio c Jiro 
other facts not of such consequence nor so 
necessary, which, tliough ever so well attested, 
may novcrlhcless bo sacrificed to oblivion in 
coinxjliiisance to the scepticism of a reader. 
Such is that meroorablo story of tho ghost of 
George Villcrs, which might with more propriety 
have been made a present of to Dr. Drclincourt, 
to have kept the ghost of Mrs. Noal com|)any at 
tho head of his Discourse upon Deaths than havo 
boon introduced into so sulomn a work aa the 
Jlistorp of the Rehdlion. 

To say tho truth, if the historian will confine 
himself to what really happened, and nttorly 
reject any circunistanco which, though never so 
well attested, ho must bo well assured is false, he 
* will sometimes fall into tho marvellous, bat never 
into the incredible, lie will often raise the 
wonder and surprise of his reader, but never 
that incredulous hatred mentioned by Horace. 
It is by falling into fiction, therefore, that we 
generally offend against this rule, of Resorting 
probability, which the historian seldom if ever 
quits, till he forsakes his character and com- 
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meiLces a writer of romance. In thfe, howeTer, 
those historians who relate pnblio transactions 
have the advantage of ns who confine ourselves 
to scenes of private life. The credit of the 
former is by common notoriety supported for a 
long time ; and public records, with the concur- 
rent testimony of many authors, bear evidence to 
their truth in future ages. Thus a Trajan and 
an Antoninus, a Nero and a Caligula, have all 
met with the belief of posterity; and no one 
doubts but that men so very good, and so very 
bad, were once the masters of mankind. 

But we who deal in private ^character, who 
search into the most retired recesses, and draw 
forth examples of virtue and vice from holes and 
corners of the world, are in a more dangerous 
situation. As we have no public notoriety, no 
concurrent testimony, no recoi da to support and 
corroborate what we deliver, it becomes us to 
keep within the limits not only of possibility, 
but of probability too ; and this more especially 
in painting what is greatly good and amiable. 
Knavery and folly, thougli never so exorbitant, 
will more easily meet with assent ; for ill*nature 
adds great support and strength to faith. 

Q'hus we may, perhaps, with little danger, 
relate the bihtory of Fibhcr; who, having long 
owed his bread to the gouerosity of Mr. Derby, 
and having one morning received a considerable 
bounty from his hands, yet, in order to possess 
himself of what remained in his friend's scrutoire, 
concealed himself in a public office of the Temple, 
through which there was a passage into Mr. 
Derby's chambers. Hero he overheard Mr. 
Derby for many hours solacing himself at an 
entertainment which he that cvoiiing gave his 
friends, and to which Fisher had been invited. 
During all ibis time, no tender, no grateful 
refiections arose to ro'^tiaiii his purpose; but 
when the poor gontlomau had let his company 
out through the office, Fisher came suddenly 
fiom his lurking-place, and walking softly 
hiud his friend into his chamber, discharged a 
pistol-ball into his head. This may be believed 
when the bones of Fisher are as rotten as his 
heait. Nay, perhaps, it will be credited that 
the villain went two days afterwards with some 
young ladies to the play of Eismlet^ and with an 
un filtered countenance heard one of the ladies, 
who little suspected bow near she was to the 
person^ cry out, 'Good God! if the man that 
murdered Mr. Derby was now present! ’ mani- 
festing in this a more seared and oalloxu con- 
science than even Nero himself; of whom we 
are told by Buetouius, Hhat the consciousness 
of his guilt, after the death of his mother, became 
immediately intolerable, and so continued; nor 
could all the cougratulations of the soldiers, of 
the senate, and the people, allay the horrors of 
his conscience.’ 

But now, on the other hand, should I tell my 
reader that 1 had known a man whose pene- 
trating genius had enabled him to raise a fasge 


fortune in away trhere no beginning was chalked ‘ 
out to him ; that he had done this with the moil 
perfect preservation of his integnty, and not only 
without the least injustioe or injury to any one 
individual person, but with the highest advantage 
to trade, and a vast increase of the public revenue ; 
that be had expended one part of the income of 
this fortune’ in discovering a taste superior to 
most, by works where the highest dignity was 
united with the purest simplicity, end another 
part in dis^dayiiig a degree of goodness superior 
to all men, by acts of charity to objects whose 
only recommendations were their merits or their 
wants ; that he was most industrious iu searching 
after merit in distress, most eager to relieve ii^ 
and then as careful (perhaps too careful) to 
conceal what he had done ; that his house, his 
furniture, his gardens, his table, his private 
hospitality, and his public beneficence, all de- 
noted the mind from which they flowed, and 
woi*6 all intrinsically rich and noble, without 
tinsel, or external ostentation ; that he filled 
every relation in life with the most adequate 
virtue ; that he was most piously religions to his 
Creator, most zealously loyal to his sovereign ; a 
most tender husband to his wife, a kind relation, 
a munificent patron, a warm and firm friend, a 
knowing and a cheerful companion, indulgent to 
his servants, hospitable to his neighbours, ohaxlF- 
tablo to the poor, and benevolent to all mankind. 
Should 1 add to these the epithets of wise, brava 
elegant, and indood every other amiable epithet 
in our language, I might surely say, 

* Qum ertiUif nmo JJereuliJ nmo; 

Vel duOj vtl ntimj 

And yet 1 know a man who is all I have here 
described. But a single instance (and 1 really 
kuow not such aiiuth(>r) is not sufficient to justify 
us, while we are writing to thousands who never 
heard of the person, nor of anything like him. 
Such rar« qvls should be remitted to the epitaph 
writer, or to some poet who may condescend to 
bitch him in a distich, or to slide him into a 
rhyme with an air of carelessness and negleoft, 
without giving any offence to the reader. 

In the last places the action should be sadi 
as may not only be within the compass of 
human agency, and which human agents may 
probably be supposed to d<^ but they should bs 
likely for the very actors and charaoters ihem- 
aelves to have performed ; for what may be only 
wonderful and surprising in one man, may be- 
come improbable, or indeed impotfidble^ when 
related of another. 

This last requisite is what the dramatio eritlos 
call conservation of character; and it requhres a 
very extraordinary degree of judgment and a 
most exact knowledge of human nature. 

It is admirably remarked by a most exoaOsnl 
writer, that seal can no more hurry a nmn.to 
act in direot opposition to itself, than a rapid 
I stream can oanry a boat against Its oww WmiL 
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I will venture to eay, that for a man to aot in 
direct contradiction to the dictates of his nature, 
is, if not impossible, as improbable and as mira- 
culous as anything which can well be conceived. 
Should the best parts of the story of M. Antoninus 
bo ascribed to Nero, or should the worst incidents 
of Nero's life be imputed, to Antoninus, what 
would be more shocking to believe than either 
instance? whereas both these being related of 
their proper agent, constitute the truly marvel- 
lous. 

Our modem authors of comedy have fallen 
almost universally into the error here hinted 
at : their heroes generally are notorious rogues, 
and their heroines abandoned jades, during the 
first four acts ; but in the fifth, the fonnor becomo 
very worthy gentlemen, and the latter women 
of virtue and discretion. Nor is the writer often 
60 kind as to give himself the least trouble to 
reconcile or account for this moustrous change 
and incongruity. There is, indeed, no other 
reason to be assigned for it, than because tlio 
play is drawing to a conclusion ; os if it was 
no less natural in a rogue to repent in the last 
act of a play, than in the last of his life ; which 
we perceive to be generally the case at Tyburn, 
a place which might indeed close the scene of 
some comedies with much propriety,* as the 
heroes in theso aro most commonly eminent for 
those very talents which not only bring men to 
the gallows, but en^le them to make an heroic 
figure when they aro there. 

Within those few restrictions, I think, every 
writer may be permitted to deal as much in the 
wonderful as he pleases ; nay, if ho thus keeps 
within the rules of credibility, tho more he can 
surprise tho reader, the more ho will engage his 
attention^ and tho more he will charm him. As 
a genius of the highest rank observes in his 
fifth chapter of the Bathos, ‘ Tho great art of all 
poetry is to mix trutli with fiction, in order to 
join the credible with the surpribing.* 

For though every good author will confine 
himself within the bounds of probability, it is 
by no means necessary that his characters or 
his iucidants should be trite, common, or vulgar, 
such as happen in every street or in every house, 
or which may be met ^th in the home articles 
of a newspaper. Nor must he be inhibited from 
showing many persons and things, which may 
possibly have never fallen within the know- 
ledge of great part of his readers. If the writer 
strictly obberves the rules above mentioned, he 
hath discharged his part, and is then entitled 
to some faith from his reader, who is indeed 
guilty of critical infidelity if he disbelieves him. 
For want of a portion of such faith, I remember 
the character of a young lady of quality, which 
was condemned on the stage for being un- 
natural by the unanimous voice of a very large 
assembly of derks and apprentices, though it 
had the previous suffrages of many ladies of the 
first rank; one of whom, very eminent for her 


understanding, declared it was the picture d 
half the young people of her acquaintance. 

CHAPTEB n 

In whkh the landlady paye a visit to Hr. 

When Jones had taken leave of his friend the 
lieutenant, he endeavoured to close his eyes, but 
all in vain ; his spirits were too lively and wake- 
ful to be lulled to sleep. So, having amused, or 
rather tormented himself with tho thoughts of 
his Sophia till it was open daylight, he called 
for some tea; upon which occasion my land- 
lady herself vouchsafed to pay him a visit. 

This was indeed tho first time she had seen 
him, or at least had taken any notice of him; 
but as the lieutenant had assured her that he 
was certainly some young gentleman of fashion, 
she now determined to show liiin all tho respect 
in her power ; for, to speak truly, this was one 
of those houses where gentlemen, to use the 
language of advertisements, meet with civil 
treatment for their money. 

She had no soonei begun to make his tea, 
than she likewise began to discourse: — ‘La! 
sir,* said she, ‘ 1 think it is gieat pity that such 
a pretty joung genlloman should undervalue 
himself bo, as to go about with these soldier 
fellows. They call thi'insolves gentlemen, 1 
warrant you ; but, as my first husband used to 
say, they should romoiubcr it is we that pay 
them. And to bo sure it is very hard upon us 
to be obliged to pay 'um, and to keep 'urn too, 
as we publicans arc. 1 had tweiity of * um la&t 
night, besides officers; nay, for matter o' that, 
1 had rather have tho soldiers than officers : for 
nothing is ever good enough for those sparks ; 
and 1 am sure, if you was to see the Hlls; la! 
sir, it is nothing. I have had less tr<<uble, 1 
warrant you, with a good squire’s family, where 
we take forty or fifty shillings of a night, ho- 
sides horses. And yot 1 warrants me, there is 
narrow a one of all those officer fellows but 
looks upon himself to be as good as arrow a 
squiro of £500 a year. To be sure it doth me 
good to hear their men run about after *um 
crying your honour, and yout honour. Marry 
come up with such honour, and an ordinary 
at a shilling a head! Then there’s such swear- 
ing among ’um, to be sure, it frightens^me out 
o’ my wits : I thinks nothing can ever prosper 
with such wicked people. And here one of ’um 
has used you in so barbarous a manner. I 
thought, indeed, how well the rest would secure 
him ! They all hang together ; for if you had 
been in danger of death, .which 1 am glad to 
see you are not, it would have been all as one 
to such wicked people. They wonld have let 
the murderer go. Laud have mercy upon ’um I 
I would not have such a sin to answer for, for 
tho whole world. But though you are likely, 
with the blessing, to xeoover, there fa laa f u 
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him yet: and if you will employ Lawyer Small, 

I darest be swom he^U make the fellow fly the 
country for him; though perhaps he'll have 
fled the country before; for it is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow with such chaps. 1 hope, 
however, you will learn more wit for the future, 
and return back to your friends : 1 warrant 
the^ are oil miserable for your loss. And if they 
was but to know what had happened — La, my 
seeming ! 1 would not for the world they should. 
Oome, come, wo know very well what all the 
matter is; but if one won't, another will; so 
pretty a gentleman need never want a lady. I 
am sure, if 1 was as you, I would see the finest 
she that ever wore a head hanged, before 1 
would go for a soldier for her. Nay, don’t blush 
so * (for indeed ho did to a violent degree). * Why, 
you thought, sir, 1 knew nothing of the matter, 

I warrant you, alwut Madam Sojdiia!’ — ‘How,* 
says Jones, starting up, * do you know my 
Sophia I* * — * Do I ! ay marry,* cries the land- 
lady: ^many's the time hath she lain in this 
house.' — * With her aunt, 1 suppose ? ' says Jones. 
— * Why, there it is now,* cues the landlady. 
‘Ay, ay, ay, 1 know the old lady very well. 
And a sweet youug eveature is Madam Sophia, 
that's the truth ouV — *A sweet creature, ’ crus 
Jones; *0 heavens! 

** Angela aie painted fair to look like her. 

Tlicio’s 111 her all that we belles e of heav*n : 

Amazing briglitneas, purity, and truth, 

Eteinal Joy, and evcrlaating love.” 

And could I over have imagined that you 
had known tuy Sophia 1* — *1 wish,* said the 
landlady, ‘you knew half so much of her. 
What would you have given to Lave sat by j 
her bed-side ? What a delicious neck she j 
hath! Her lovely limbs have stretched them- I 
selves in that very bed you now lio in.* — 
‘Herol* cries Jones: ‘hath Sophia ever laid 
hero ? ' — * Ay, ay, here ; there, in that very bed,* 
says the landlady, ‘ where 1 wish you had hor I 
this moment ; and she may wish so too, for 
anything 1 know to the contrary, for she hath 
mentioned your name to me.' — ‘11a I * cries he; 

‘ did she ever mention her poor Jones ? You 
flatter mo now; 1 can never believe so much.’ 
— ‘ Why, then,* answered she, ‘ as 1 hope to bo 
saved, and may the devil fetch me if 1 speak 
a sylliij;>lo more than the truth, 1 have heard 
her ^mention Mr. Jones ; but in a civil and 
modest way, I confess; yet 1 could perceive 
she thought a great deal more than she said.' 

0 my dear woman ! ’ cries Jones, ‘ her 
tlioughts of me I shall never be worthy of. 
Oh', she is all gentleness, Hndness, goodness! 
Why was such a rascal as I born, ever to give 
ber soft bosom a moment's uneasiness ? Why 
am 1 cursed? I, who would undergo all the 
plagues and miseries which any demon ever 
invented for mankind to procure ber auy good; 
nay, toriwe itself cduld not be misery to me, 
did 1 but know that she was happy 1’—* Why, 


look you there now,* says the landlady ; * I told 
her you was a constant lovier.*— * But pray, 
madam, tell me When or whore you knew 
anything of me ; for I never was here before, 
nor do I remember ever to have seen you.’— 
‘ Nor is it possible you should,* answered she ; 
‘for you was a little thing when I had yon in 
my lap at the squire’s.’ — * IIow, the squire’s ! * 
says Jones: ‘what, do you know that great 
and good Mr. Allworthy Uien ? * — ‘ Yes, marry 
do I,* says she : ‘ who in the country doth not ? * 
The fame of his gooduoas, indeed,’ answered 
Jones, ‘must have nxieuiled farther than this; 
but IToavon only can know hiiq — can know 
that benevolence which it copied from itself^ 
and sent upon earth as its own pattern. Man- 
kind arc as ignorant of such divine goodness 
as they aro unworthy of it; but none so un- 
worthy of it as myself. I who was raised by 
b'm to such a height; taken in, as you well 
must know, a poor base-born child, adopted by 
him, and treated as his own son, to dare by my 
follies to disoblige him, to draw his vengeance 
upon mo. Yes, 1 deserve it all ; for I will never 
be so ungi'ateful as ever to tliink bo hath done 
an act of itipislice by me. No, I deserve to be 
turned out of doors, as I am. And now, madam, 
says he, ‘1 believe you will not blame mo for 
turning soldier, especially with such a fortune 
as this in my pocket.* ^ which words he 
shook a purse, which had but very little in it, 
and which still appeared to the landlady to have 
loss. 

f'ood landlady was (according to vnigar 
phi 4 he) struck all of a heap by this relation. 
She answered coldly, that to be sure people 
were the best judges what was most proper for 
their circumstances. ‘ But hark,' says she, ‘ 1 
think 1 hear somebody call. Coming ! coming ! 
the devil’s m all our volk; nobody bath any 
ears. 1 must go down stairs. If you want any 
more breakfast, the maid will come up. Com- 
ing!* At which words, without taking any 
leave, she flung out of the room ; for the lower 
sort of people aro very tenacious of respect ; and 
though they are contented to give this gratis to 
persons of quality, ,yet they never confer it on 
those of their own order without taking oura to 
be well paid for their paina 


CHAPTER IIL 

/a which the entrgeon makee hie eeeomi 
appecarmce, 

Beforb we proceed any further, that the reader 
may not be mistaken in imagining the landlady 
knew more than sbe did, nor surprised that she 
knew so much, it may be necessary to iuf0rii|i 
him that the lieuie&ant had aoquainted her that 
the name of Sophia had been the oooashm of $li» 
quarrel ; and as for the rest of her ' 

the sagadous reader will observe hoW sha oaint 
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Iqr it in the pi'eoodiiig scene. Great curiosity 
was indeed mixed with her virtues ; and she 
never willingly suffered any one to depart from 
her house without inquiring as much as possible 
into their names, families, and fortunes. 

She was no sooner goue, than Jones, instead 
of animadverting on her behaviour, reflected 
that he was in the same bed which he was 
informed had held his dear Sophia. This 
occasioned a thousand -fond and tender thoughts, 
which we would dwell' longer upon, did we 
not consider that such kind of lovers will make 
a very inconsiderable part of our readers. In 
this situation the surgeon found him when he 
came to dres's his wound. The doctor per- 
ceiving, upon examination, that his pulse was 
disordered, and hearing tliat he had not slept, | 
declared that he was in groat danger ; fur he | 
apprehended a fever was coming on, which he j 
would have prevented by bleeding. But Jones 
would not submit, declaring he would lose no 
more blood; *and, doctor,* says he, 4f you will 
be so kind only to dress my head, I have no 
doubt of being well in a day or two.* 

*I wish,* answered the surgeon, ‘I could 
assure your being well in a mouth or two. 
Well, indeed. No, no, people are not so soon 
well of such contusions; but, sir, 1 am not at 
this time of day to be instructed in my opera- 
tions by a patient, ^nd I insist on making a 
revulsion before I dress you.* 

Jones persisted obstinately in his refusal, and 
the doctor at last yielded; telling him at the 
same time that he would not be answerable for 
the ill consequence, and hoped he would do him 
the justice to acknowledge that he had given 
him a contrary advice ; which the patient pro- 
mised he would. 

The doctor retired into the kitchen, where, 
addressing himself to the landlady, he com- 
plained bitterly of the undutiful behaviour of 
his patient, who would not be blooded, though 
he was in a fever. 

* It is an eating fever, then,* says the land- 
lady; ‘for he hath devoured two swinging 
buttered toasts this morning for breakfast’ 

‘Very likely,* says the doctor: ‘I have known 
people eat in a fever ; and it is very easily ac- 
counted for; because the acidity occasioned by 
the febrile matter may stimulate the nerves of 
the diaphragm, and thereby occasion a craving 
which will not be easily distinguishable from a 
natural appetite: but the -aliment will not be 
concreted, nor assimilated into chylei, and so 
Will corrode the vascular orifices, ^nd thus will 
agg^vatd the febrific symptofiis. Indeed, 1 
think the gentleman in a very dangerous way, 
and| if he is not blooded, 1 am afraid will 
die.’ 

‘Every man must die some time or other,* an- 
swered the good woman. ‘It is no business of 
mine. I hope^ doctor, you would not have me 
hold him while you bleed him. Bat^ hark’ee^ a 


word in your ear. I would advise you, before 
you proceed too far, to take care who is to be 
your paymaster.* 

‘Paymaster]* said the doctor, staring: *why, 
IVe a gentleman under my hands, have 1 not? * 

‘ 1 imagined so as well as you,’ said the land- 
lady; ‘but, as my first husband used to say, 
everything is not what it looks to be. He is an 
arrant scrub, 1 assure you. However, take no 
notice that I mentioned anything to you of the 
matter; but I think people in business oft alwaye 
to let one another know such things.* 

*Aud have 1 suffered such a fellow as this,* 
cries the doctor in a passion, ‘ to instruct me ? 
Shall 1 hear my practice insulted by one who 
will not pay me ? 1 am glad I have made this 
discovery in time. 1 will see now whether he 
will be blooded or no.* He then immediately 
went up stairs, and flingiug open tbo door of the 
chamber with much violence, awaked poor Jones 
from a very sound nap into which he was fallen, 
and, what was still worse, from a delicious dream 
concerning Sophia. 

‘Will you be blooded or no?* wies the doctor 
in a rage. — ‘1 have tolJ you my resolution al- 
ready,* answerod Jones, ‘ and J wish with all my 
heart you had taken iny answer; for you have 
awaked me. out of the sweetest sleep which 1 
ever had in my life.' 

* Ay, ay,’ cries the doctor ; ‘ many a man hath 
dozed away his life. Sleep is not always good, 
no more than food ; but remember, I demand of 
you for the lost time, will you be blooded? * — ‘ I 
answer you for the last time,* said Joues, ‘I will 
not’ — ‘ Then I wash my hands of you,’ cries tlie 
doctor; ‘and I desire you to pay me for the 
trouble I have had already. Two journeys at 
five shillings each, two dressings at five shillings 
more, and half a crown for plileboi jiiiy.*— ‘I 
hope,* said Jones, ‘ygu don't intend to leave me 
in this condition? ’ — ‘ Indeed but 1 shall,’ said the 
other. — ‘Then,* said Jones, ‘you have used mo 
rascally, and 1 will not pay you a farthing.* — 
‘Very well,’ cries the doctor; ‘the first loss is 
the best Wbat a pox did my landlady mean by 
sending for me to such vagabonds?* At which 
words he flung out of the room ; and his patient, 
turning himself about, soon recovered his sleepi 
but his dream was unfortunately gone. 


OHAPTEE XV. 

Jn which is introduced one of the pleasantest bar^ 
hers that was ever recorded in history^ tie 
barber of 'Bagdad^ or he in Bon Guveofo, net 
excepted. 

The clock had now struck five when Jones 
awaked from a nap of seven hours, so muck ra* 
freshed, and in such perfect health and spirits, 
that he resolved to get up and dress himself; for 
which purpose he unlocked his portmanteau, anik 
took out clean linen and a suit of clothes; hat 
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first Le slipped on a frock, and went down into 
the kitchen ‘to bespeak something that might 
pacify certain tumults he found rising within 
his stomach. 

Meeting the landlady, he accosted her with 
great civility, and asked what he could have for 
dinner. *For dinner!* says she; 4t is an odd 
time of day to think about dinner. There is 
ncfihing dressed in the house, and the fire is 
almost out' — * Well, but,' says he, * I must have 
something to eat, and it is almost indifferent to 
me what ; fur, to tell you the truth, I was never 
more hungry in my life.' — * Then,' says she, * I 
believe there is a piece of cold buttock and 
carrot, which will fit you.* — * Nothing better,* 
answered Junes; ^but I should be obliged to 
you if you would let it bo fried.' T<» which 
the landlady consented, and said, smiling, she 
W'us glad to SCO him so well recuvored ; for the 
sweetupss of our hero’s temper was almost iiTe- 
sistible. Besides, ehc was really no ill-humoured 
woman at the bottom ; but she loved money so 
much, that she hated everything which had the 
semblance of povoi*ty. 

Jones now returned in order to dress himself 
while his dinner was prcpnriiig, and was, accord- 
ing to Ills orders, attondod by the barber. 

This barber, who went by tlie name of Little 
Benjamin, was a follow of great oddity and 
humour, which had frequently let him into small 
iucon^nicnces, such as slaps in the face, kicks 
in the breech, broken bones, etc. For every one 
doth not understand a jest; and those who 
do are often displeased with being themselves 
the subjects *of it. This vice was, however, in- 
curable in him; and though he had often smarted 
for it, yet if ever he conceived a joke, he was 
certain to be delivered of it, without tho least 
respect of persons, time, or placo. 

He had a great many other particularities in 
his character, which I shall not mention, as the 
reader will himself very easily perceive them 
on his further acquaiulanco with this extra- 
ordinary person. 

Jones being impatient to be dressed, for a 
reason which may bo easily imagined, though the 
shaver was very tedious in preparing his suds, 
and begged him to make hasto, to which the 
other answered with much gravity<-for he never 
discomposed his muscles on any account — 
tin9 hnte is a proverb which 1 learned long before 
1 ever touched a razor.'-** I find, friend, you are 
a scholar, ' replied Jones. — * A poor one,' said the 
barber: ‘non omnia posaumut omnes.'-^* Again I* 
said Jones. *1 fancy you are good at capping 
verses.*— * Excuse me, sir,* said the barber; *fion 
tanto me dignor honored And then proceeding 
to his operation, *6ir,* said he, * since 1 have 
dealt in suds, I could never discover more than 
two reasons for shaving: the one is to get a 
beard, ai^d the other to get rid of ohe. I oon- 
Jeotnie, it may not be long since yotf shaved 
from the fonner of these motives, Upon my 


word, you have had good success; for one may 
say of your beard, that it is tondenti grmUn :' — 

conjecture,' says Jones, *that thou art a very 
comical fellow.' — *Tou mistake we widely, sir,' 
said the barber. am too much addicted to the 
study of philosophy; hincillmloGrgmmf sir; that's 
my mibfortuue. Too much learning hath been 
my ruin.’ — ‘Indeed,* says Jones, ‘I confess, 
friend, you have more leemiug than generally 
belongs to your trade ; but 1 can't see bow it can 
have injured you.' — ‘Alas! sir,* answered the 
shaver, *my father disiuhoritp 1 me for it. Her 
was a dancing-master ; and l^ecause I could read 
before 1 could dance, he took an aversion to me, 
and left every fai thing among his other chil- 
dren—— Will you please to have your temples 
— O In! I ask your pardon. I fancy there is * 
hiaftis in manwenptis, 1 heard you was going 
to tho wars; but I find it was a mistake.' — ‘Why 

you conclude so?’ says Jones. — ‘Sure, sir,’ 
answered the barber, ‘you are too wise a man 
to carry a broken head thither ; for that would 
be rarryiug coals to Newcastle.’ 

‘Upon my word,* cries Jones^ ‘thou art a very 
odd fellow, and I like thy liumour extremely. I 
shall be very glad if thou wilt come to me after 
diuner and drink a glass with me. I long to be 
better acquainted with thee.' 

*0 dear bir!’ said the barber, *T can do you 
twenty times as groat a favour, if you will accept 
of it.* — ‘What is that, my fftend ? ' cries Jones.— 
‘Why, I will drink a bottle with you, if you 
plea so: for 1 dearly love gc^ »d- nature; and as 
you have found me out to be a comical fellow, so 
I biive no skill in physiognomy, if you are not 
one of the best-natured goutlemeu in the uni- 
verbe.’ Jones now walked down stairs neatly 
diessed, and perhaps the fair Adonis was not a 
lovelier figure; and yet he had no charms for 
my landlady: for as that good woman did not 
resemble Yeuus at all in her person, so neither 
did she in her taste. Happy had it been for 
Nancy tho chambermaid if she had seen with 
the eyes of her mistress ; for tbat poor girl fell 
BO violently in love with Jones in five minutes^ 
that her passion afterwards cost her many a 
sigh. This Nancy was extremely pretty, and 
altogether as coy : for she had refused a drawer, 
and one or two young farmers in the neighbour- 
hood; but the blight eyes of our kero thawed all 
her ice in a moment. 

When Joue^ returned to the kitchen, hlz cloth 
was not yet laid ; nor, indeed, was there any 
occasion it should, his dinner remaining in etaiu 
.quoj as did the fire which was to dresi it This 
disappointment might have put many a philoso- 
phical temper into a passion; but it had no soeh 
effect on Jones. He only gave the landlady a 
gentle rebuke, saying, since it was so diffionlt to 
get it heated, he would eat the beef cold. But 
BOW the good woman, whether moved by com- 
passion or by shame^ or by whatever othear 
motivei I cannot teU, first gave hee semnbl m 
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round scold for disobeying the orders which she | 
had never given, and then bidding the drawer 
lay a napkin in the Sun, she set dbout the matter 
in good earuebt, and soon accomplished it. 

This Sun, into which Jones was now con- 
ducted, was truly named, as lucm a non lucendo; 
for it was an aparfinent into which the sun 
had scarce ever looked. It was indeed the 
worst room in the house; and happy was it 
for Jones that it was so. However, he wa? now 
too Hungry to find any fault; but having once 
satisfied his appetite, he ordered the drawer to 
carry a bottle of wine into a better room, and 
expressed some resentment at having been shown 
into a dungeon. 

The drawer having obeyed his commands, he 
was, after some time, attended by the barber, 
who would nut indeed have suffered him to wait 
so long for his company, had he not been listen- 
ing in the kitchen to the landlady, who was en- 
tertaining a circle that she had gathered round 
her with the history of poor Jones, pai't of which 
she had extracted from his own lips, and the 
other part was her own ingenious composition ; 
for she said ^he was & poor parish boy, taken 
into the house of Squire All worthy, where he 
was bred up as an apprentice, and now turned 
out of doors for his misdeeds, particulaily for 
making love to his young mistiess, and pro- 
bably for lobbing the house; for how else should 
he come by the littl# money he hath ? And this,* 
says she, *is your gentleman, forsooth!* — *A 
servant of Squire All worthy ! * says the barber. 
‘What’s his name?* — ‘Why, ho told me his 
naino w-as Jones,’ says she. ‘Perhaps he goes 
by a wiong name. Nay, and he told me, too, 
that the squiro had maintained him as his own 
son, thof he had quarrelled with him now.* — 
‘And if his name be Jonos, he told ^ou the 
truth,* says the barber; ‘for I have relations 
who live in that country ; nay, and some people 
say he is his son.’ — ‘ Why doth he not go by the 
name of his father ?’ — ‘1 can’t tell that,* said 
the barber. ‘Many people’s sons don’t go by 
the name of tbeifc' father.* — ‘ Nay,* said the land- 
lady, ‘if 1 thought he was a gentleman’s son, 
thof he was a by-blow, I should behave to him 
in anothier guess manner; for many of these 
by-hlows come to be great men; and, as my poor 
first husband tbcd to say, never affront any cus*^ 
tomer that’s a gentleman.' 

OHAPTEB V. 

A diulogm hetween Mr. JoruB and the barber. * 

This conversation passed partly while Jones 
was at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while 
he was expecting the barber in the parlour. And 
as soon as it was ended, Mr. Benjamin, as we 
have saidi attended him, and was very kindly 
desired to sit down. Jones then filling out a 
glass of wlasb drank kis health by the appella- 


tion of Doctissime Tonsomm, *Ago tibi yjnfiaa 
domine,* said the barber; and then looking very 
Btedfastly at Jones, he said, with great gravity, 
and with a seeming surprise, as if he had recol- 
lected a face he had seen before, ‘Sir, may I 
crave the favour to know if your name is not 
Jones?’ To which tlio other answered that it 
was. ‘ Proh deum atqtie homlmm Jid&n / * says 
the barber. ‘Uow strangely tilings comfi to 
pasbl Mr. Jones, 1 am your most obedient ser- 
vant. I find you do not know roe ; which indeed 
is no wonder, since you never saw mo but once, 
and then you was very young. Pray, sir, how 
doth the good Squire Allwoithy? How doth 
ille optimvr omnium patinmust * — ‘I find,* said 
Jones, ‘you do indeed know me; but 1 have not 
the like happiness of rcct>llcetiiig you.* — *I do 
not wonder at that,* cries llenjainiu; ‘but I am 
surprised I did not know you sooner; for you 
are not in tb^ least altered. And pray, sir, may 
I without offence inquire whither you are travel- 
ling this way?* — ‘Fill the glass, Mr. Barber,* 
said Jones, ‘and ask no more questions.* — ’Nay, 
sir,* answered Benjamm, ‘ I would not bo trouble- 
some ; and 1 hope you don’t think me a man of 
an impertinent curiosity, for that is a vice which 
nobody can lay to my chaip^e. But 1 ask par- 
don ; for when a gentleman of 3 our figure travels 
without his servants, we may suppose him to 
be, as we say, in casu incognito^ and perhaps I 
ought not to have mentioned your name.* — ‘I 
own,* says Jones, ‘I did not expect to Lave been 
so well known in this country as I find 1 am ; 
yet, for particular reasons, I shall bo obhgi d to 
you if you will not mention my 'name to any 
other person till lam gone from lienee.* — ‘Pawcu 
verhoy^ answered the barber; ‘and I wish no 
other here knew you but myself ; for s^me people 
have tongues: but I promise 3 'ou 1 cm keep a 
secret. My enemies will allow me tliut virtue.’ — 
‘And yet that is not the cliaractoiistio of your 
profession, Mr. Barber,* answered Jonos. — ‘Alas! 
sir,* replied Benjamin, *'Nonai male nunc et olim 
tic erit. 1 was not born nor bred a barber, I 
assure you. I have spent most of my time 
among gentlemen ; and though 1 say it, I under- 
stand something of gentility. And if you had 
thought me as worthy of your confidence as you 
have some other people, I should have shown 
you 1 could have kept a secret better. I should 
not have degraded your name in a public kitohent 
for indeed, sir, some people have not used you 
well ; for besides making a public proolamatlon 
of what you told them of a quarrel between 
yourself and Squire Allworthy, they added lios 
oi their own — ^things which 1 know to be lies.*— 
‘You surprise me greatly,* cries Jones. — ‘Upon 
my word, sir,’ answered Benjamin, ‘I tell the 
truth, and I need not tell you my landlady was 
the person. I am sure it moved me to hear the 
story, and 1 hope it is all false; for 1 have a 
great respect for you, I do assure you 1 hav«^ 
snd have had ever rinoe the good-nature you 
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•bowed to Black George, which was talked of 
all OTor the country, and 1 received more than 
one letter about it Indeed, it made yon Moved 
by everybody. You will pardon me, therefore; 
for it was real concern at what I heard made m^ 
ask many questions ; for I have no impertinent 
curiosity about me : but I love good-nature, and 
thence became amoris ahundantia erga te.* 

Svery profession of friendship easily gains 
credit with the miserable : it is no wonder, there- 
fore, if Jones, who, besides his being miserable, 
was extremely open-hearted, very readily believed 
all the professions of Benjamin, and received him 
into his bosom. The scraps of Latin, some of 
which Benjamin applied properly enough, though 
it did not savour of profound literature, seemed 
yet to indicate something superior to a common 
barber; and so inder^d did his whole behaviour. 
Jones therefore believed the tmth of what he 
ha(^ said as to his origin and educaiion; and at 
length, after much entreaty, ho said, * Since you 
have heard, my friend, so much of my affairs, 
and seem so desii’ous to know the trutli, if you 
will have the patience to hear it, I will inform 
you of the whole.’ — ‘ Patience !’ cries Benjamin, 
‘that 1 will, if the chapter was never so long ; 
and I am very much obliged to you for the 
honour you do me.’ 

Jones now began, and related the whole his- 
tory, f 01 getting only a circumstance or two, 
namely, everj thing which passed on that day 
in which he had fought -with Thwackum; and 
ended with his resolution to go to sea, till the 
relxdlion in the uoitli liad mado him change his 
pur])ose, and had brought him to the place where 
he then was. 

Little Benjamin, who had been all attention, 
never once iuterriipLod the narrative ; but when 
it was ended, he could not help observing that 
tlieio mu&t be buiely something more invented 
by his enemies, and told Mr. Allworthy against 
him, or so good a man would never have dis- 
missed one ho had loved bo tenderly in such a 
manner. To which Jones answere 1, ho doubted 
not but biich villaucus arts had been made use of 
to destioy him. 

And burely it was scarce possible for any one 
to have avoided making the same remark with 
the barber, who had not iudoed hoard from Jones 
one |ingle circumstanco upon wliich he was oon- 
dArmed: for his actions were not npw placed in 
tftose injurious lights in which they had been 
misrepresented to All worthy ; nor could he men- 
tion those many false ocousations which bad been 
from time to time preferred against him to Mr* 
All worthy, for with none of ^ese he was* him- 
self acquainted. He had likewise, as we have 
observed, omitted many material facts in his pre- 
sent relation. Upon the whole, indeed, every- 
thing now appeared in such favourable colours 
to Jones, that malice itself wodld have found it 
no easy matter to hi auy blame upon him. 

Not that Jones desired to conceal or io disguise 
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the truth; nay, he would have been more un- 
willing to have suffered any censure to fall on 
Mr. Allworthy for punishing him, than on his 
own actions for deserving it; but, in reality, so 
it happened, and so it always will happen: for 
let a man be ever so honest, the account of his 
own conduct will, in spito of himself, be so very 
favourable, that' his vices will come purified 
through his lips, and, like foul liquors well 
strained, will leave all their foulness behind. 
For though the facts themselves may appear, 
yet so different will he the motives, ciroum- 
stances, and oonsoquenoes, when a man tells 
his own story, and when his enemy tells it, 
that we scarce can recognise the facts to be one 
and tho same. 

Though the barber bad drank down this story 
with greedy ears, he was not yet satisfied. There 
was a circumstance behind which his curiosity, 
cold as it was, most eagerly longed for. Jones 
had mentioned the fact of his amour, and of his 
boiug the rival of Blilil, but had cautiously con- 
cealed the name of the young lady. The barber, 
therefore, after some hesitation, and many hums 
and hahs, at last begged leave to crave the name 
of the lady, who appeared to bo the principal 
cause of all this misohic^f. Jones paiised a 
moment, and then said, ‘ Since I have trusted 
you with so much, and since, 1 am afraid, her 
name is become too public already on this occa- 
sion, 1 will not conceal it from you. Her name 
is Sophia Western.* 

^Troh dium at gun homimm fidem! Bquira 
vVt“*tLrn haih a daughter grown a woman!* — 
'4\y, and such a woman,’ cries Jones, * that the 
world cannot match. No eye ever saw anything 
so beautiful ; but that is hex' least excellence^ 
Such sense! such goodness! Oh, I could praise 
her for ever, and yet shopldomit half her virtues! ’ 
— ‘ Mr. Western a daughter grown up ! ’ cries the 
barber: *1 remember the father a boy; well, 
tempus tdax rerum' 

The wine being now at an end, the barber 
pressed very eagerly to be his bottle; but Jones 
absolutely refused, saying he had already drank 
more than he ought ; and that he now cl^ose to 
retire to his room, where ho wished he could 
procure himself a book. * A book I ’ cries Ben- 
j luiin ; ‘ what book would you have ? Latin 01 ^ 
English? I have some curious books In both 
languages, such as Erami Colloquia^ Oaid de 
Tristibusj Cradus ad Pamastumi and in English 
1 have several of the best books, though some of 
them are a little torn ; but 1 have a great part of 
Stowe’s Chroniekt the sixth volume of Pope’s 
Ilotner^ the third volume of the ^eefaior, the 
second volume of Echard's Roman Biitorg, Tka 
Craftsmafh Robinson Crusost Thomas h 
and two volumes of Tom Brown’s jvorks.* 

‘ Those last,’ cries Jones, * are books I new 
saw; so, if you please, lend me one ef those 
vulsmes.’ The barber assured him he would bs 
highly entertained ; for he looked upon the author 
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bate been one of the greatest wits that eTer 
tbe nation produced. He then stepped to his 
hosse, which was hard bj, an^ immediately 
returned; after which, the barber having re* 
eeived very strict injunctions of secrecy from 
Jones, and having sworn inviolably to maintain 
ii^ they separated; the barber went home, and 
Jones retired to his chamber. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Jn vhich more of the talenU of Mr. Benjamin will 
iippear, ae well os who ihie extraordmary 
parson was. 

In the morning Jones grew a little uneasy at the 
desertion of hih surgeon, as he apprehended some 
inconvenience, or even danger, might attend the 
not dressing his wound ; he inquired, therefore, 
of the drawer what other surgeons were to be 
met with in that neighbourhood. The drawer 
told him there was one not far off ; but he had 
known him often refuse to be concerned after 
another had been sent for before him. * But, sir, 
says he, * if you will take my advice, there is not 
a man in the kingdom can do 3 our business better 
than the barlrar who was witl; you last night. 
We look upon him to be one of the ablest men at 
a cut in all this neighboiuhood. Eor though he 
hath not been here above thiee months, he hath 
done several great cures.’ 

The drawer was xtresoutly despatched for Littlo 
Benjamin, who being acquainted in what capacity 
he was wanted, prepared himself accordingly, and 
attended, but with so differeut an air and aspect 
fiom that which he wore when his basin was 
under his arm, that he could bcarco be known to 
be the same person. 

‘ So, tonsoi,* says Jones, ‘I find you have more 
trades than one: how came >ou not to iufoini 
me of this last night ? ' — ^ A surgeon,’ answered 
Benjamin with great gravity, ‘is a profession, 
not a trade. The reason why 1 did not acquaint 
you last night that I professed this art, was, 
that 1 tlien concluded you was under the hands 
of another gentleman, and I never love to inter- 
fere with my brethren in their business. Ai's 
omnibus communis. But now, sir, if you please, 
1 will inspect your head; and when 1 see into 
your skull, I will give my opinion of your case.’ 

Jones had no great faith in this new professor; 
however, he suffered him to open the bandage 
and to look at his wound; which as soon as he 
had done, Benjamin began to groan ahd shake 
his head violently. Upon which Jones, In a 
peevish ipanner, bid him not play the fool, but 
tell him in what condition he found him. * Shall 
I answer you as a surgeon or a friend P * said 
Benjamin,— SAs a friend, and seriously,’ said 
Jones.—’ Why then, upon my soul,’ cries Ben- 
jamin, would require a great deal of sit to 
kas]) yon from being well after a very few dmss- 
lagSf and If yon suffer me to apply some 


salve of mine, I will answer for the success. 
Jones gave his consent, and the plaster was 
applied accordingly. 

‘ There, sir,’ cried Benjamin ; * now I will, If 
you please, resume my funner self ; but a man is 
obliged to keep up some dignity in his counte- 
nance whilst he is pei forming these operations, or 
the world will not submit to be handled by him. 
You can't imagine, sir, of how much consequence 
a grave aspect is to a grave character. A barber 
may noake you laugh, but a surgeon ought rather 
to make you cryJ* 

‘ Mr. Barber, or Mr. Surgeon, or Mr. Barber- 
Burgeon,’ said Jones.— ‘O dear sir!’ answered 
Benjamin, interrupting him, '‘Infandum, regina, 
jubes renovare dolorem. You recall to my mind 
that cruel separation of the united fraternities, 
so much to tlie prejudice of both bodies, as all 
sepai aliens must be, according to the old adage, 
Fis unita fortlor; which to bo suie there are.not 
wanting some of one or of the other fmtemity 
who are able to construo. What a blow was 
this to me, who unite both in my own person!' 
— ‘Well, by whatever name you pitiise to be 
called,’ coni inu(‘d Jones, ‘you certainly are one 
of the o(Uh‘st, most comical fellows I ever met 
with, and must have sunietbing very suiqnising 
in your story, wbieb jmu must confess I have a 
right to h(*ar.’ — ‘ I do confess it,’ answered Ben- 
jamin, ‘and will vny iiadily acquaint yon with 
it, when you have sulhcu nt 1« ismv; for 1 pinmiso 
j'ou it will require n good deal of time. Jones 
told him he could novel be more at Itdsiiro than 
at present. ‘ Well, then,’ said Btnj imin, ‘ I will 
obey >ou; but liist 1 will fasten the door, that 
none may iuteirupt us.’ IJe did so, and then 
advancing with a solemn air to Jones, said, ‘ I 
must bc'gin by tolling jou, sir, that yo.i yourself 
Lave be on the gioalest enemy I r ver 1 id ’ Jones 
was a little startled at this sudden declaration. 
‘ I your enemy, sii 1 ’ t-aj's he, witli f\moh amaze- 
ment and some Meiiiuess in his look — ‘Nay, be 
not angiy,’ said Buujamiu. ‘for 1 piomiee you I 
am not You are poilectly innocent of having 
iutendod me any wrong; for you was then an 
infant: but I bliall, 1 believe, unriddle all this 
the moment 1 mention my name. Bid you never 
hear, sir, of one Pai tridgo, who had the honour 
of being reputed your father, and the misfoitune 
of being ruined by that honour?*—*! bavf, in- 
deed, heard pf that Partridge,’ says Jones, ‘slid 
have always believed myself to be his son.’— 
‘Well, bir,’ answered Benjamin, *I am that Part^ 
ridge ; but 1 here absolve you from all filial duty, 
for I do assure you you are no son of mine.’— 
* Howl ’ replied Jones ; ‘and is it possible that a 
false suspicion should have drawn all the iU 
consequences upon you with which I am too 
#eU acquainted?*— ‘It is puesible,’ cries Ben- 
jamin, ‘for it is 80 . But though it la natural 
enough for men to bate even the innocent eanaes 
of their sufferings, yet I am of a different temper. 
I have loved you ever einoe I heard ol yoni 
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behaviour to Black George, as 1 told you; and I 
am coQviuoed, from this extraordinary meeting, 
that you are bom to make me amends for all 1 
have suffered gn that account. Besides, 1 dreamt, 
the night before 1 saw you, that I stumbled over 
a stool -without hurting myself; which plainly 
showed me something good was towards me: and 
last night I di'^amt again, that I rode behind you 
on a milk-white mare ; which is a very excellent 
dream, and betokens much good fortune, which 
1 am resolved to puibuo, unless you have the 
cruelty to deny me.* 

‘I should bo very glad, Mr. Partridge,* an- 
swered Jones, * to have it in my power to make 
you amends ^for your sufferings on my account, 
though at present 1 seo no likelihood of it; how- 
ever, I assure you I will deny you nothing which 
is in my power to grant.* 

‘ It is in your power, sure rnongh,’ replied Ben- 
jamin ; * for I desire nothing more than leuvo to 
attend you in tins ixpodition. Nay, 1 have so | 
entirely set my heart upon it, that if you should | 
refuse me, you will kill both a barber and a bur- 
geon in one breath.' 

Jones answered, smiling, that he should bo 
very sorry to bo the occasion of bo much mis- 
chief to the public. He then advanced many 
prudential reasons in order to dissuade Ben- 
jamin (whom wo shall hereafter call Partridge) 
from his x>urpose*; but all were in vain. Part- 
ridge* roliid btrongly on his dream of the milk- 
white mare. * Bebides, sir,* says he, * 1 prondbe 
you I have as good an inclination to the cause 
as any man can possibly have ; and go 1 will, 
whother you permit mo to go in your company 
or not* 

Jones, who was as much pleased with Part- 
ridge as Partridge could be with him, and wlio 
had not consulted his own inclination, but the 
good of the other, in dobiring him to stay behind, 
when ho found his fiiend so resolute, at lobt gave 
his consent; but then recollecting himself, ho 
said, * Perhaps, Mr. Partridge, you think 1 shall 
be able to support you, but 1 really am not 
And then taking out his purse, he told out 
nine guineas, which be declared were his whole 
fortune.’ 

Partridge answered, that his dependence 
was only on his future favour; for he was 
thoroughly conviuood he would shortly have 
en«u^ in his power. < At present, sir,’ said he, 
'Pbelieve 1 am rather the richer man of the two; 
but all 1 have is at your service, and at your 
disposal. I insist upon your taking the whole, 
and J beg only to attend you in the quality of 
your servant; Nil dt^erandum eat Teucu'o duce 
et tmpice Teuoro,' But to this generous proposal 
oonoerning the money Jones would by no 
•abmit 

It was lesolyed to set out the next morning, 
when a difficulty arose oonoerning the baggage ; 
tor the portmanteau of Hr. Jones was too huge 
to be ebreied without a bone. 


*'If I may presume to give my advice,* saye 
Partridge, Hhis portmanteau, with every thlcg 
in it except # few shirts, should be left behiud. 
Those 1 shall be easily able to carry for you ; 
and the rest of your clothes will zeipain very 
safe locked up in my house.* 

This method was no sooner proposed than 
agreed to; and then the barber departed, in 
order to prepare everything for his intended 
exx>ediiiun. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Confnininq hettir reasons than any which haveyei 
appeared for the conduct of Partridge f oil 
apology for the weakness of Jones ; and aom | 
further anecdotea eonct ming my landlady, 

I'jiouGii Pai'tridge was one of the most sape]^> 
sfillouB of men, he would hardly, perhaps, have 
ti(*sired to accompany Jones on his expedition 
merely from the omens of the joint stoo' and 
white mare, if his prospect had been no better 
than to have shared the plunder gained in the 
field of baitle. In fact, ‘when Partridge came 
to ruminate on the relation ho had heard from 
Juuos, he could nut reconcile to himself that Mr. 
Alhvortliy should turn his son (for so he most 
fiimily believed him to be) out of doors for any 
reason which ho had heard assigned. He con- 
cluded, tlierofore, that the whole was a fiction, 
and that Junes, of whom he had often from his 
correspondents heard the wildest character, had 
in reality run away from his f 't 1 her. It came into 
LI <• head, therefore, that if he could prevail with 
(b(' > uung gentleman to retum back to his father, 
he should by that means render a service to All- 
worthy which would obliterate all his former 
anger; nny, indeed, ho conceived that very 
auger was counterfeited, and that Allworthy 
had sacrificed him to his own reputation. And 
this suspicion, indeed, he well accounted for, 
from the tender behaviour of that excellent man 
to the foundling child ; from his great severity 
to Partridge, who, knowing himself to be inno- 
cent, could not conceive that any other should 
think him guilty; lastly, from the allowanoe 
whioh he had privately received long after the > 
annuity had been" publicly taken from him, and 
which he looked upon os a kind of amart-moaeiy, 
or rather by way of atonement for injustiee; fftf 
it is very uncommon, I lielieTe, for men to as^be 
the benefactions they receive to pure charity, 
when they can possibly iiqpute them to any 
other motive. If he could by say meaner there- 
fore, persuade the young gentleman to return 
home, he doubted not but that he should again 
be received into the favour of Allwoi'thy, and 
wall rewarded for his pains; nay, and should 
i be again restored to bis native country,— a resto- 
ration which Ulysses himself never wished move 
heartily thsa poor Partridge. 

As for JoneSk he was well satisfied with the 
truth of what the other had asserted, and h#* ' 
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lieTed that Partridge had no other inducementa been at very few horse-races.*— ** Oh hoi ho Is 
but love to him, and zeal for the cause, — a blame- one of your order, is he?’ replies the landlady, 
able want of caution and diffidence^ the yeraoity *He must be a gentleman, to be sure, if he is a 
ot others, in which he was highly worthy of horse-racer. The devil fetch such gentry 1 I 
censure. To say the truth, there are but two am sure I wish 1 had never seen any of them, 
ways by which men become possessed of this 1 have reason to love horse-racers truly ! 
excellent quality. The one is from long experi- * That you have,* says the husband; *for 1 was 
ence, and the other is from nature; which last, one, you know.* — *Yes,* answered she, *you are 
1 presume, is often meant by genius, or gieat a pure one indeed. As my fiist husband used to 
natiiral parts ; and it is infinitely the better of say, 1 may put all the good 1 have ever got by 
the two, not only as we are masters of it much you in my eyes, and see never the worse.* — 
earlier in life, but as it is much more infallible — n your fiist husband!* cries he.— * Don’t 
and conclusive : for a man who hath been im- d — n a better man than yourself,* answered the 
posed on by ever so many, may siill hope to find wife. * If he had been alivo, you durst not have 
others more honest ; whereas he who receives done it. — ‘ Then you think,* says, he, ‘ I have 
certain necessary admonitions from within that not so much courage as yourself; for you have 
this is impossible, must have very little under- d — ned him often in my hearing.* — ‘If I did,* 
standing indeed if ho ovci lenders himself liable sa} s she, ‘ 1 have repented of it many *s the good 
to be once deceived. As Jones had not this gift time and oft. And if ho was so good to foigive 
from nature, he was too young to have gained it me a word spoken in haste or so, it doth not 
by experience ; for at the diffident wisdom which become such a one as you to twitter me. He 
is to be acquired this w.iy we seldom arrive till was a husband to mo, he was; and if over 1 
very late in life, which is poihaps the reason did make use of an ill word or so in a passion, 1 
why some old men are apt to despise the under- never called him rascal : 1 should have told a lie 
standings of all those who are a little younger if 1 had called him rascal * Much more she said, 
than themselves. but not in his hearing ; for having lighted his 

Jones spent most part of the day in the com- pipo, ho staggered off as fast as he could. We 
pany of a new acquaintance. This was no shall theiefoie transciibo no more of her speech, 
other than the landlord of the house, or rather as it approached btill nearer and nearer to a 
the husband of tlio landlady. He had but lately bubjcct too indelicate to fiud any place in this 
made his descent down stairs, after a long fit of histoiy. 

the gout, in which distemper he was generally Early in the morning Paiiiidgo appealed at 
confined to his room duiing one half of the the bed-side of Jones, icady oqui]>ped tor the 
year; and during the rest he walked about the journey, with Lib knapsack at his back. This 
house, smoked his pipe, and drank his bottle was his own woikmaubhip; for besides his other 
with his friends, without concerning Iiimsolf in trades, he was no indifferent tailor. He bad 
the least with any kind of business. He had already put up his whole stock of linen in it, 
been bred, as they call it, a gentleman ; that is, consisting of four bhlits, to which he >w added 
bred up to do nothing; and had spent a very eight for Mr. Jones; and tlien pac*.iiig up the 
small fortune, which ho inhciited fiom an in- portmanteau, ho was dcpaiting with it towards 
dusirious farmer, his uncle, in hunting, horse- his own house, but was stopped tn bis way by 
racing; and cock-fighting, and had been married the landlady, who refused to suffer any removala 
by my landlady for certain purposes, which he till after the payment of the reckoning, 
h ad long since desisted from answering; for The landlady was, as we have said, absolute 
which she hated him heartily. But as he was governess in those regions ; it was therefore 
a surly kind of fellow, so she contented herself necessary to comply with her rules : so the bill 
with frequently upbraiding him by disadvan- was presently writ out, which amounted to a 
tageous comparisons with her first husband, much larger sum than might have been ex- 
whoso praise she had etemdly in her mouth; peeled, from the entertainment which Jones had 
and as she was for the most part mistress of the met with. But here we are obliged to disclose 
profit, so sbe was satisfied to take upon herself some maxims, which publicans hold to Wthe 
the care and government of the family, and, grand mysteries of their trade. The first is, If 
after a long and buccessloss straggle^ to suffer they have anything good in their house (which 
her husband to be master of himself. indeed very seldom happens), to produce it only 

In the evening, when Jones retired to his to persons who travel with great equipages, 
room, a small dispute arose between this fond 2dly, To charge the same for the very worst 
oodpla oonoeming him. ‘ What,’ says the wife, provisions, as if they were the best And lastly, 
•you havo been tippling with gentleman, 1 If any of their guests call but for little, to make 
geel*-**Tes,’ answered the husband, * we have ^ ^them pay a double price for everything they 
cracked a bottle together ; and a very gentleman- have ; so that the amount by the head may be 
Wta fBn.n he is, and hath a very pretty notion of mu(di the same. 

. horse-flesh. Indeed, he is young, and hath not The hill being made and discharged, Jones set 
seen much of the world; for 1 believe he hi^lh forward with Partridge^ oanylng his knapsack; 
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nor did the landlady condescend to wish him a 
good journey ; for this was, it seems, an inn fre- 
quented by people of fashion : and 1 know not 
whence it is, but all those who get their live- 
lihood by people of fashion, contract as much 
insolence to the re^t of mankind as if they 
really belonged to that rank themselves. 

OHAPTETl VIIL 

•/ones tti*rives at Gloucester^ and goes to the Bell 
The character of that house^ and of a pstiir- 
fogger which he there meets with. 

Hb. Jones and Partridge, or Little Benjamin 
(which epithet of Little was perhaps given 
him ironically, he being in reality near six feet 
high), having left Ihoir last quarters in the 
manner before df^scribcd, travelled on to Ghm- 
cester without meeting any adventure worth 
relating. 

Being arrived here, tlioy chose for their house 
of entertaiiimout the sign of the Bell ; an cxcol- 
leut house, indeed, aud which I do most seriously 
recommend to every reader who shall visit this 
ancient city. The master of it is brother to 
the groat preacher Whitfield, but is absolutely 
untainted with the pernicious principles of 
Hethodism, or of any other heretical sect He 
is indeed a very liouest, plain man, and in my 
opinion not likely to cicato any disturbance 
either in Church or State. His wife hath, I 
believe, had much pretension to beauty, and is 
still a very fine woman. Her person and de- 
portment might have mado a shining figure in 
the politest asbemblieb; but though bhe must bo 
coiibcious of this and many other perfections, she 
seems perfectly contented with, and resigned to, 
that state of life to which she is called. And this 
resignat'on is entirely owing to the piudence and 
wisdom of h6r temper ; for she is at prebont as 
free from any melhodistical notions as bor hus- 
band: 1 say at pioseut; for she freely confesses 
that her brother's documents made at first some 
impression upon her, and that she had put her- 
self to the expense of a long hood, in order to 
attend the extraordinary emotions of the Spirit; 
but having found, during an experiment of three 
weeks, no emotion, she says, worth a farthing, 
she ^ry wisely laid by her hood, and abandoned 
thi sect To be concise, she is a very friendly, 
good-natured woman; and so industrious to 
oblige, that the guests must be of a veiy morose 
disposition who are not extremely*well satisfied 
in her house* 

Mra. Whitfield happened to be in the yard 
when Jones and bis attendant marched in. Her 
ss^oity soon discovered in the air of our hero 
•omething which distinguished him from thi^ 
Tulgar. She ordered her servants, therefore^' 
immediately to show him into a room, and pra- 
aantly afterwards invited him to dinner with 
faersi^ which Invitation he very thankfully 


accepted: for Indeed much less agreeable com- 
pany than that of Mrs. Whitfield, and a much 
worse entertidnment than she had provided, 
would have been welcome after so long fasting 
and so long a walk. 

Besides Mr. Jones and the good governess of 
the mansion, there sat down at table an attorney 
of Sali<.bury, — indeed, the very same who had 
brought the news of Mrs. Blifil's death to Mr. 
Allwoithy, — and whoso name, which I think 
we did not before mention, was Bowling: there 
was likewise present another person, who styled 
himself a lawyer, and who lived somewhere near 
Linlinoh, in Somersetbhire. This fellow, 1 Say, 
styled himself a lawyer, but was indeed a most 
vile pettifogger, without senso or knowledge 
of any kind ; one of those who may be termed 
train-bearers to the law, — a sort of supernumo- 
raries in the profession, who are the hackneys 
of attorneys, and will ride more miles for half- 
a-crowD tlian a postboy. 

During the time of dinner the Somersetshire 
lawyer rccolkcled the face of Jones, wliicb he 
Lad seen at Mr. Allworthy's; for he had often 
visited in that gentleman's kitcLou. He there- 
fore took occasion to inquire after the good 
f imily there with that familiarity which would 
havo become an intimate friend or acquaintance 
of Mr. Allworthy ; and indeed he did all in his 
power to insinuate himself to be such, though he 
had never had the honour of speaking to any per- 
son in that family higher than the butler. J ones 
answered all his questions with much civility, 
iht ugh he never remembered to have seen the 
]uttiijggor bcfoie; and though he concluded, 
from the outward appearance and behaviour of 
the man, that he usuiped a freedom with his 
betters to which he was by no means entitled. 

As the conversation of lellows of this kind is 
of all otlicrs the most detestable to mou of any 
sense, the cloth was no sooner removed than 
Mr. Jones withdrew, and a little barbarously 
hit poor Mrs. Whitfield to do a penance which 
1 have often heard Mr. Timothy Harris and 
other publicans of good taste lament as the 
severest lot annexed to their calling, -^namely, 
that of being obliged to keep oompony with 
their guests. 

Jones bad no sooner quitted the room, 
the pettifogger, in a whispering tone, asked Mrs. 
Whitfield if she knew who that fine spark 
was. She answered, she had never seen the 
gentleman before. *The gentleman, indeed I’ 
replied the pettifogger: *a pretty gentleman, 
truly! Why, he’s the bastard of a fellow who 
was hanged for horse-stesling. He was dropped 
at Squire Allworthy’s door, where one of the*sei^ 
vants found him in a box so full of rain-water, 
that he would oertaSnly have been drowned, had 
he not been reserved for another fate.’— * Ay, ay, 
yon need not mention it, I protest: we under- 
stand what that fate is veiy well,’ cries BowUng; 
with a most faoetiotts grin.— * Well,’ continued 
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tile other, * the squire ordered him to be taken 
in; for he is a timbersome man, every body 
knows, and was afraid of drawing himself into 
a 6orai>e. And there the bastard was bred np, 
and fed, and clothifled all to the world like any 
gentleman ; and there he got one of the servant- 
maids with child^ and persuaded her to swear 
it to the squire himself; and afterwards he 
broke the arm of one Mr. Thwackum, a clergy- 
man, only because he reprimanded him for fol- 
lowing whores; and afterwards ho snapped a 
pistol at Mr. Blifii behind *his back; and once, 
when Squire All worthy was sick, he got a drum, 
and beat it all over the house to prevent him 
from bleeping ; and twenty otlier pranks ho hath 
played, for all which, about four or five days 
ago, just l)efore 1 left the country, the squire 
stripped him stark naked, and tuiuod him out of 
doors.’ 

‘And very justly, too, I protest,’ cries Dow- 
ling : * 1 would turn niy own son out of doors if 
he was guilty of half as much. And pray what 
is the name of this pretty gentleman ? ’ 

* The name o* un ? * answered Tottifogger ; 
‘why, he is called Tlicrmas Jones.’ 

‘Jones!’ answered Dowling a little eagerly; 
‘what, Mr. Jones that lived at Mr. Allwoitliy’s? 
was that the gentleman that diued with us ? ’ — 
‘ The very same,’ said the other. — ‘ I have heard 
of the gentleman,’ cries Dowling, ‘ often ; but 1 
never heard any ill character of him.’ — ‘ And I 
am sure,’ says Mrs. Whittleld, ‘if half what thib 
gentleman hath said be true, Mr. Jones hath the 
most deceitful countenance I ever saw ; fur sure 
his looks promise something very diffneut: and 
I must say, for the little I have seen of him, he 
is as civil a well-bred man as you would wish to 
converse with.’ 

Pettifoggi'r calling to mind that he had not 
been sworn, as he usually was, before ho gave 
his evidence, now bound what ho declared with 
80 many oaths and imprecations that the land- 
lady’s ears were shocked, and she put a stop to 
his swearing by assuring him of her belief; 
upon which ho said, * 1 hope, madam, you ima- 
gine 1 would scorn to tell such things of any 
man unless! know them to be true. What in- 
terest have 1 in taking away the reputation of a 
man who never injured me? 1 promise you 
every syllable of what I have said is fact, and 
the whole country knows it’ 

As Mrs. Whitdeld had no reason to suspect 
that the pettifogger had any motive or tempta- 
tion to abuse Jones, the reader cannot‘blaine her 
for believing what he so confidently affirmed 
with many oatha She accordingly ga^u up her 
skill in physiognomy, and henceforwards eon- 
oeived so ill an opinion of her guest, that tiie 
heartily wished him out of her house. 

This dislike was now further increased by 
a report which Mr. Whitfield made from the 
kltdhen, where Partridge had informed the com- 
psoy, though he carried the knapsaolt and 


contented himself with staying among the ser- 
vants, whUe Tom Jones (as he called him) was 
regaling in the parlour, he was not his servant, 
but only a friend and companion, and as good a 
gentleman as Mr. Jones himself. 

Dowling sat all this while silent, biting bis 
fingers, making faces, grinning, and looking 
wonderfully arch. At last lie opened his lips, 
and prutc*sted that the gentleman looked like 
another sort of man. Uo then called for his bill 
with the utmost haste, declared he must be at 
ncreford that evening, lamented his great hurry 
of business, and wibhed he could divide himself 
into twenty pieces, in order to bo at once in 
twenty places. 

The pettifogger now likewise departed, and 
then Jones desired the favour ot Mrs. Whlt- 
iield’b company to diiuk tea with him; but she 
refused, and with a manner so different from 
that with which bhe had received him at dinner, 
that it a little surprised him. And now he soon 
perceived her b*)havic>ur totally changed ; for 
instead of that nalinal aCTability which we have 
before celobiatod^sbe wore a constiiu nod so verity 
on her countenance, which was so disagreeable 
to Mr Jones, that he resolved, however late, to 
quit the house that evening. 

lie did indeed account somewhat unfairly for 
thia sudden change ; for besides some hard and 
uujdst surmises coricorning female ficklouess and 
inutubiliiy, he began to suspect that he owed 
this w ant of civiliiy to his waut of horses,— a sort 
of animals which, os they dirty no shot Is, are 
thought in inns to pay lietter for their beds than 
their riders, and are therefore considered as the 
more desiiablo company; but Mrs. Whitfield, 
to do her justice, had a much more liberal way 
of thinkiug. She was perfectly we^! hiod, and 
could be very civil to a gentlemai though he 
walked on foot. In reality, she looked on our 
hero as a sorry scoundrel, and therefore treated 
him ns such; for which not even Jones himself, 
Lad he known as much as the reader, could have 
blamed her; nay, on the contrary, he must have 
approved her conduct, and have esteemed her 
the more for the disrespect shown towards him- 
self. This is indeed a most aggravating circum- 
stanco which attends depriving men unjustly of 
their reputation : for a man wlio is conscious of 
having an ill character cannot justly be^angry 
with those who neglect and slight him ; •liut 
ought rather to despise such as affect his ooa- 
versation, unless where a perfect intimacy 'must 
have convinced them that their friend’s character 
hath been falsely and injuriously aspersed. 

This was not, however, the case of Jones ; fey 
as he was a perfect stranger to the truth, so he 
was with good reason offended at the timtment 

Ihe received. He therefore paid his reckoning 
and departed, highly against the wtil of Hr. 
Psxtridge, who, having remonstratedmnoh against 
it to no purpose, at last oondesoended to take 19 
his knapsack and to attend his friend. 

^ 
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are vanisbed for ever, and my only refngo from 
future misery is to forgot the object of all my 
former happinoBS.’ — *And do you really despair 
of ever seeing Miss Western again ? ' answered 
Partridge : * if you will follow my advice) I will 
engage you shall not only see her, but have her 
in your arms.*— * Ha! do not awaken a thought 
of that nature/ cries Jones. have struggled 
sufEiciently to conquer all such wishes ali'eady.’ — 
‘ Nay,’ answered Partridge, ‘ if you do not wish 
to have your mistress in your arms, you are a 
most extraordinary lover indeed.’ — ‘Well, well,’ 
says Jones, ‘let us avoid this subject; but pray 
what is your advice ? * — * To give it you in tho 
military phrase, then,’ says Paitridge, ‘as we 
are soldiers, “ To the right about.” Let us re- 
turn the way we came; wo may yet reach 
Gloucester to-night, though late ; whereas, if we 
proceed, we are likely, for aught I see, to ramble 
about for ever without comiug either to house or 
home.* — ‘I have already told you my re‘«olution 
IS to go on,* answered Jones ; ‘ but I would have 
you go back. I am obliged to you for your com- 
pany hither, and I beg you to accept a guinea as 
a small instance of my latitude. Nay, it would 
be cruel in me to suffer you to go any farther; 
for, to deal plainly with you, my chief end and 
desire is a glorious death in tho service of my 
king and country.’ — ‘As for your money,’ re- 
plied Partridge, ‘ 1 beg, sir, you will put it up ; 
I will receive none of you at this time; for at 
present 1 am, I believe, the richer man of tho 
two. And as your resolution is to go on, bo 
mine is to follow you if you do. Nay, now my 
presence appears absolutely necessary to take 
care of you, since your intentions are so despe- 
rate ; for 1 promise you my views are much more 
prudent As you are resolved to fall in battle if 
you can, so 1 am resolved as firmly to come to 
DO hurt If I can help it And, indeed, 1 have 
the comfort to think there will be but little 
danger ; for a popish priest told me the other 
day the business would soon be over, and, he be- 
lieved, without a battle.*— * A popish priest’ 
cries Jones, ‘ I have heard, is not always to be 
Mieveft when he speaks in behalf of his reli- 
gion.*—* Yes, but so far,’ answered the other, 
*from speaking in behalf of his religion, he as- 
anred me the Oathollcs did not expect to be 
gainers by the change; for that Prince Obarlos 
was as good a Protestant as any in England, 
and that nothing but regard to right made him 
and the rest of the popish party to be Jacobltea’ 
—‘1 believe him to be as much a Protestant as 
1 briieve he hath any right,' says Jones ; * and 1 
make no doubt of our success, but not without a 
battle; so that 1 am not so sanguine as your 
friend^e popish priest.’— ‘Nay, to be sure^ sir,* 
answered Partridge, *all the prophecies 1 have 
ever read q^eak of a great deal of blood to be 
spilt in the quarrel; and the miller with three 
tbembs, who Is now elive, is to hold the hotsee 
4 xf ihxeeJdngi^ up to hie knees in blood. Lord 
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have mercy npon us all, and send better times! ’ 
— ‘With what stuff and nonsense hast thou filled 
thy head!’ answered Jones: ‘this, too, I sup- 
pose, comes from the popish priest. Monsters 
and prodigies are the proper arguments to sup- 
port monstrous and absurd doctrines. The 
cause of Eing George is the cause of liberty and 
tine religion. In other words, it is the cause of 
common sense, my hoy ; and 1 warrant you will 
bhcceed, though Briarius himself was to rise 
again with his hundred thumbs, and to turn 
miller.’ Partridge made no reply to this. He 
was indeed east into the utmost confusion by 
this doclarntion of Jones; for, to inform the 
reader of a secret which we had no proper op- 
portunity of revealing before, Partridge was in 
truth a Jacobite, and had concluded that Jones 
was of tie same party, and was now proceeding 
to join the rebels, — an opinion which was not 
without foundation; for tho tall, long-sided 
daoic, mentioned by ITudibras, — that many-eyed, 
many - toiigucd, many - mouthed, many - eared 
monster of Virgil,— had i elated the story of the 
quarrel between Jones and tho officer with the 
usual regard to truth. She had, indeed, changed 
the name of Sophia into that of the Pretender, 
and had reported tliat drinking Ills health was 
the cause for which Jones was knocked down. 
This I'aitridgo had heaid, and most firmly be- 
lieved. ’Tis no wonder, therefore, that ho had 
thence entertained the above-mentioned opinion 
of Jones and which ho had almost discc vered to 
him before he found out his own mistake. And 
at this the reader will bo the less inclined to 
wonder, if he pleases to recollect the doubtlul 
phi-ase in which Jones first communicated his 
resolution to Mr. Partridge; and, indeed, had 
the words been less ambiguous, PartrMge might 
very well have construed them as he did, being 
persuaded as he was that the whole nation were 
of the same inclination in their hearts : nor did 
it stagger him that Jones had travelled in the 
company of soldiers, for he had tho same opinion 
of the army which he had of the rest of the 
people. ' 

But however well affected he might be to 
James or Charles, ho was still much more 
attached to Little Benjamin than to either; for 
which reason he no sooner discovered the prin- 
ciples of his fellow-traveller, than he thought 
proper to conceal and outwardly give lip diia 
own to the man on whom he depended for the 
making his fortune, since he by no means be- 
lieved the affairs of Jones to be so desperate as 
they really were with Mr. Allworihy : ior as he 
had kept a constant correspondence with some 
of his neighbours since he left that country, he 
had heard much— indeed, more than was true-^ 
of the great affection Mr. AUworthy bote thii 
young man, who, as Partridge had been In- 
etruoted, was to be that gentleman’s heir, and 
whom, as we have eeld, he did not la the leaet 
doubt to be hie eon. 
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He imagined, therefore, that whatever quarrel 
was between them, it would be certainly made 
up at the return of Mr. Jones; an event from 
which he promised great advantoges, if he could 
take this opportunity of ingratiating himself 
with that young gentleman; and if he could by 
any means bo instrumental in procuring his re- 
tuin, he doubted not, as we have before said, 
but it would as highly advance him in the 
favour of Mr. Allworihy. 

We have already observed, that he was a very 
good-natured follow, and he hath himself de- 
clared the violent attachment he had to the 
person and character of Jones; but possibly 
the views which I have jubt before mentioned 
might likewibO have some little share in prompt- 
ing him to undertake this expedition, at least 
in urging him to continue it, alter be bad dis- 
covered that his master and himself, like some 
prudent fathers and sons, though they travelled 
together in great fiiendship, had embraced oppo- 
bitu parties. 1 am led into this conjectuio by 
having rcmniked, that though luvo, friendship, 
esteem, and such like, have very powerful ope- 
rations in the human mind ; interest, bowover, 
is an ingredient seldom oukitted by wise men, 
when they would woik others to their own pur- 
poses. Thib is indeed a most excellent inedinue, 
and, like Ward’s pill, flies at once to tho paiti- 
cular part of tho body on which you desire to 
operate, whether it be tho tongue, the hand, or 
any other member, where it scarce ever fails of 
immediately producing the desired effect. 

OHAPTEB X 

In which ovr travellers meet with a very extror 
ordviai'y adventure. 

Just as Jones and his friend came to the end of 
their dialogue in the preceding chapter, they 
ai'rived at the bottom of a very steep hill. Here 
Jones stopped short, and directing his eyes up- 
wards, stood for a while silent. At length he 
called to his companion, and said, * Partridge, 1 
wish I was at the top of this hill: it must cer- 
tainly afford a most charming prospect, espe- 
cially by this light; for the solemn gloom which 
the moon oasts on all objects is beyond expres- 
sion beautiful, especially to an imagination which 
is ^eSirouB of cultivating melancholy ideas.*— 

* Very probably,’ answered Partridge ; *but If the 
top of the hill be properest to produce melancholy 
thoughts, 1 suppose the bottom is the likeliest 
to produce merry ones, and these I take to be 
much the better of the two. I protest you have 
made my blood run cold with the very mention*- j 
Ing the top of that mountain, whi<ffi seems to ms 
to be one of the highest in the world. Mo^ no, 
if we look ior anything, let it be for a place 
under ground, to screen ourselves from the 
A-ost’— so,* said Jones; * let it be but 
udthin hearing ii this |daoe^ and I will halloo j 
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to you at my return back.’— ‘ Surely, sir, you 
are not mad?’ said Partridge. — ^Indeed I am, 
answered Jones, Mf ascending tliis hill bemad- 
1 ess; but as you complain so much of the cold 
already, I would have you stay below. 1 will 
certainly return to you within an hour.* — * Par- 
don me, sir,* cries Partridge ; * I hawo determined 
to follow you wherever you go.* Indeed, he was 
now afraid to stay behind ; for though he was 
coward enough in all respootR, yet his chief fear 
was that of ghosts, with which the present time 
of night, and the wildness of the place, extrem0]y 
well suited. 

At this instant Partridge eRpi. d a glimmering 
light through some trees, which seemed very 
near to them. ITo iromedlatcly cried out in a 
rapture, * Oh, sir! Heaven bath at last heard 
my prayers, and hath brought us to a house; 
jierhaps it may ho an inn. Let me bosoeob 
Vein, sir, if you have any compassion either for 
lue or yourself, ilo not despise the goodness of 
f*rovi<h'ncp, but let us go clirocfly to yon light. 
Whether it be a public-house or no, I am sure 
if they be Chiistians that dwell there, they will 
not refuse a little house-room to persons in our 
misorablp condition.’ Jones at length yielded 
to tho cainest supplications of Partridge, and 
both together made directly towards the place 
whence tho light issued. 

They soon arrived at the door of this house, 
orcottage ; for it might bo called either, without 
much iitkpiopriety. Here Jones knocked several 
times without receiving any answer from with- 
in: at which Partridge, whose head was full 
of nothing but of ghosts^ devils, witches, and 
suolk Jiko, began to tremble, crying, * Lord, have 
mercy upon us I surely the people must be all 
dead. I can see no light neither now, and yet 
I am certain I saw a candle burning but a 
moment before. Well! 1 have heard of such 
things.’ — ^Wbat hast thou hoard of?’ said 
Jones. *The people are either fast asleep^ vt 
probably, as this is a lonely place, are afraid to 
open their door.* He then began to vociferate 
pretty loudly, and at last an old woman open-^ 
ing an upper casement, asked who they wer0^, 
and what they wanted. Jones answered, Hhay 
were travellers who had lost their way, and 
having seen a light in the window, had been 
kd thither in hopes of finding some fire to 
warm themselves. ‘Whoever you are,’ cries 
the woman, ‘yon have no business here; nor 
shall I open the door to anybody at thie time of 
night’ Partridge^ whom the sound of a human 
voice had recovered from his fright^ fell to the 
most earnest supplications to be admitted for a 
few minutes to the fire^ saying he was almost 
dead with the cold; to wmeh fear had indeed 
contributed equally with Ikte frost He assured 
, her that the gentleman who spoke to her 
one of the greatest eqoires in the country; end 
made use of eyery argument^ save on^ which 
Jonee afterwards effeotually eiMed; and Ihl* 
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waSf tlie promise of half^a-erown, — a bribe too 
great to be resisted by such a persoti, especially 
as the geuteel appearance of Jones, which the 
light of the moon plaiuly discovered to her, 
together with his affable behaviour, had entirely 
subdued those apprehensions of thieves which 
she had at first conceived. She agreed, there* 
fore, 'at last, to let them in ; where Partridge, to 
his infinite Joy, found a good fire ready for his 
reception. 

The poor fellow, however, had no sooner 
warmed himself, than those thoughts which 
were always uppermost in his mind began a 
little to disturb his brain. There was no article 
of his creed in which he had a stronger faith i 
than he had in witchcraft ; nor can the reader 
conceive a figure more adapted to inspire this 
idea than the old woman who now stood be- j 
foi'o him. She answered exactly to that picture I 
drawn by Otway in his Orphan. Indeed, if this | 
woman had lived in the reigu of James the First, ! 
her appoarauco alone would have hanged her, 
almost without any evidence. 

Many circumstances likewise conspired to 
confirm Partridge in his opiuion. Her living, 
as ha then imagined, by herself in so lonely a 
place; and in a house, the outside of which 
seemed much too good for her; but its iu&ido 
was furnished in the most neat and elegant 
manner. To say the tiuth, Jones himself was 
not a little surprised at what he saw ; for, be- 
sides the extraordinary neatness of the room, it 
was adorned with a groat number of nicknacks 
and curiosities, which might have engaged the 
attention of a virtuoso. 

While Jones was admiring these things, and 
Partridge sat trembling with the firm belief that 
he was in the house of a witch, the old ^oman 
said, hope, gentlemen, yon will make what 
haste you can; for 1 expect my master pre- 
sently, and 1 would not for double the money 
he should find yon here.*—* Then you liave a 
master?’ cried Jones. * Indeed, you will ex- 
cuse me, good woman, but 1 was surprised to 
see all these fine things in your house.— * Ah, 
sir,* said shoi *if the twentieth part of these 
things were mine, I should think myself a rich 
woman. But pray, sir, do not stay much longer, 
lor 1 look for him in every minute.’—* Why, sure 
he would not be angry with you,’ said Jones, 
*for doing a common act of charity?’— *Alaok- 
a-day, sirT said she, * he is a strange man, not 
at all like other'people. Ha ke^ ne company 
with anybody, and 'seldom walks out but 
nighty for he doth not oare to be seen; and all 
the country people are as much afraid of meet- 
ing him; for his is enough to frighten 
thole who are not used to it They call him 
the Man of the Hitt (for there he walks by 
night> and the country people are not^ J he- 
lieeer ntore afiraid of the devil himscU. He 
would be terribliy angry if he found yon here.’ 
wpiayy all;’ MgePart^e, *don’t letue otfeed 


the gentleman; I am ready to walk, and was 
never warmer in my life. Bo pray, sir, let us 
go. Here are pistols over the cl^ney: who 
knows whether they be charged or no, or what 
he may do with them?* — *Foar nothing, Part- 
ridge,* cries Jones; *1 will secure thee from 
danger.' — *Nay, for matter o’ that, he never 
doth any mischief,’ said the woman ; * but to be 
sure it is necessary he should keep some arms 
for his own safety, for his house hath been be- 
set more than once ; and it is not many nights 
ago that we thought we heard thieves about it 
For my own part, I have oftim wondered that he 
is not murdered by some vilhiin or other, as he 
walks out by himself at such hours ; but then, 
as 1 said, the people are afraid of him ; and be- 
sides, they think, 1 suppose, he has nothing 
about him worth taking.* — *1 should imagine, 
by this collection of rarities,* cries Jones, *tUat 
your master had been a traveller.’ — ‘Yes, sir,* 
answered she, ‘ ho hath been a very great one : 
there be few gentlemen that know more of all 
matters than be. I fancy ho hath been crossed 
in lovo, or whatever it is 1 know not; but I 
have lived with him above these thiity years, 
and in all that time he hath hardly spoke to six 
living peoxjlo.' Bhe then again solicited their 
departure, in which she was backed by Part- 
ridge, but Jones purposely protracted the time, 
for his curiosity was greatly raised to see this 
extraordinary person. Though the old woman, 
therefore, concluded eveVy one of her answers 
with desiring him to be gone, and Partridge 
proceeded so far as to pulhhim by the sleeve, 
he still continued to invent new questions, till 
the old woman, witii an affrighted countenance, 
declared she hoard her mastor*s signal ; and at 
the same instant mote than one voice was heard 
without the door, crying, * D— n your blood ; 
show us your money this instant. Y our money, 
you villain, or we will blow youj; brains about 
your ears I’ 

‘ Ob, good heaven !' cries the old woman, * some 
villains, to be sure, have attacked my master. 
O la! what shall I do? what shall I do?’— 
‘Howl’ cries Jones, ‘how! Are these pistols 
loaded ? — ‘ Oh, good sir, there is nothing in them, 
indeed. Oh, pray don’t murder ns, gentlemen 1’ 
(for in reality she now had the same opinion 
of those within as she had of those without). 
Jones made her no answer; but anatchlMg^an 
old broadsword which hung in the room, he 
instantly sallied out, where he found the old 
gentleman struggling with two rUfOani; and 
begging for mercy. Jones seked no questions, 
but fell so briskly to work with his^broadsword, 
that the fellows immediately quitted their hold, 
and, without offering to attack our hero^ betook 
themselves to their heels and made their eso^; 
for he did not attempt to pursue them, being 
contented with having delive»d the did gentlo- 
man; end indeed he eonolnded he bed<pretty 
well d4Mio their husiuesis Idr both of themi ee 
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they ran cried oni iriih Utter oathe that 
they were dead men. 

Jones picesently ran to lift up the old gentle- 
man, who had been thrown down in the scuffle, 
expressing at the same time great concern lest 
he should have recmved any harm from the 
villains. The old man stared a moment at 
Jones, and then cried, * No, sir, no; 1 have very 
little harm, I thank you. Lord have mercy 
upon me I* — see, sir,* said Jones, *you are 
not free from apprehensions even of those who 
have had the happiness to be your deliverers; 
nor can 1 blame any suspicions which you may 
have : but indeed you have no real occasion for 
any; here are none but your friends present. 
Having missed our way this cold night wo took 
the liberty of warming ourselves at your fire, 
whence we were just departing when we heard 
you call for assistance, which, I must say, Tro- 
videnco alone seems to Lave sent you.* — ‘ Provi- 
dence, indeed,* cries the old gentloman, * if it be 
80 .* — ‘ So it is, I assure you,’ cues Jones. ^ Hero 
is your own sword, sii ; I have used it in your 
defence, and now 1 return it into your own 
hand.’ The old mau having received the sword, 
which was stained with the blood of his enemies, 
looked stedfastly at Jones during some momenta, 
and then with a sigh uiied out, ‘ ITou will par- 
don me, young gentleman ; I was not always of 
a suspicious temper, nor am 1 a friend to ingrati- i 
tudo.* I 

‘ Be tliartkful, then,* cries Jones, * to that Provi- ! 
denco to which you owe your deliverance : as to 
niy pai-t, I have only discharged the common 
duties of humanity, and what 1 would have done 
for any fellow- creature in your situation.' — *Let 
me look at you a little longer,’ cries the old 
gentleman. * You are a human creature, then ? 
Well, perhaps you are. Come, pray walk into 
my little hut. Yott have been my deliverer 
indeed.* 

The old woman was distracted between the 
fears which she had of her master and for him ; 
and Partridge was, if possible, in a greater fright. 
The former of these, however, when she heard 
her master speak kindly to Jones, and perceived 
what had happened, came again to herself; but 
Partridge no sooner saw the gentleman than the 
strangeness of bis dress infused greater terrors 
into that poor fellow than he had before felt, 
eitl;er*fi'om the strange description which he 
had heard, or from the uproar which had 
happened at the door. 

To say the truth, it was an appeanmee which 
might have affected a more constant mind* than 
that of Mr. Partridge. This person was of the 
tallest sice, with a long beard as white as enow. 
His body was clothed with the skin of an ass, 
made something into the form of a coat He 
wore likewise boots on his legs, and a cap on his 
head, both composed of the skin of somi other 
animals. 

As soon as ths (dd gsntlensn muhe Into his 


house, the old woman began her oongratulations 
on his happy escape from the ruffians. 'Yes,’ 
cried he, '1 have escaped, indeed, thanks to my 
pioserver.*— ' Oh the blessing on him I * answend 
she: 'he is a good gentleman, 1 warrant him. 
1 was afraid your worship would have been 
angry with me for letting him in; and to be 
certain I should not Lave done it, had not 1 seen 
by the moonlight that he was a gentleman, and 
almost frozen to death. And to be certain it must 
have been some good angel that sent hf™ hithsK^ 
and tempted me to do it* 

'I am afraid, sir,' said the oid geutlemaii to 
Jones, ' that I have nothing in tliis house which 
you can either eat or drink, uuldss you will accept 
a dram ol brandy ; of which 1 can give yon some 
most excellent, and which 1 have had by me 
these thirty yeais.’ Jones decHued thid offer in 
a very civil and proper speech, and then the 
other asked him whither ho was travelling 
when he missed his way; saying, 'Imust own 
myself surprised to see such a person as you 
appear to be, journeying on foot at this time of 
night I suppose, sir, you are a gentleman of 
these paits; for you do not look like one who is 
used to travel far without hoisos ? * 

' Appearaucos,* cried J oues, ' are often deceitfuls 
men sometimes look what they are not, I assure 
you 1 am not of this country ; and whither I am 
travelling, in reality 1 scarce know myself.’ 

‘‘Whoever you ore, or wl Itherboever you are 
going,* answered the old man, '1 have obUgor 
tions to you which 1 can never return.* 

'I once more,* replied Jones, 'affirm that yoa 
have nrme ; for there can be no merit in having 
hazarded that in your service on which 1 set no 
value; and nothing is so contemptible in m^ 
eyes afli^ife.* 

'I am sorry, young gentleman,* answered the 
stranger, 'that you have any reason to be mi* 
happy at your years.’ 

'Indeed I am, sir,* answered Jones, 'the most 
unhappy of mankind.*—' Perhaps yon have had 
a friend, or a mistress ? * replied the other.—* How 
could you,’ cries Jonhs, 'mention two words sulB- 
oient to drive me to distraction?*— 'Either of 
them is enough to drive any man to distraetknii’ 

I answered the old man. *X inquire no furthSTg 
I sir; perhaps my curiosity hath led me too fav 
already.* 

'Indeed, sir,’ cries Jones, 'I cannot eensttre ft 
passion which I feel at this instant in the fdghest 
degree. You will pardon me, when I aSsure you 
that everything which 1 hate seen or heard sinoe 
1 first entered this house hath oonS]^ed to raise 
the greatest curiosity in me. Something very 
extraordinary must have determined you to thie 
course of life, and 1 have reason to fear your owa 
history is not without misfortunee.’ 

Here the old gentlemaii again sighed, and 
mained silent for some minutes : at Isst, lodking 
eameetly on Jones, he said, '1 have reed that A 
good oounAenaaoe in a letter of rso ommen dnt to i ; 

T 
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If aO| none ever oan be more strongly recom- 
mended than yourself. If I did not feel some 
yearnings towards you from another considera- 
tion, I must be the most ungrateful monster upon 
earth; and I am really concerned it Is no other- 
wise In my power than by words to convince 
you of my gratitude.’ 

Jones, after a moment's hesitation, answered, 
that it was in his power by words to gratify 
him extremely. *1 have confessed a curiosity,’ 
said he, *sir; need I say how much obliged 1 
should be to you, if you would condescend to 
gratify it ? Will you suffer me therefore to beg, 
unless any consideration restrains you, that you 
would be pleased to acquaint me what motives 
have induced you thus to withdraw from the 
society of mankind, and to betake yourself to a 
course of life to which it sufSoiently appears you 
were not born ? ’ 

'I scarce think myself at liberty to refuse you 
anything after what hath happened,' replied the 
old man. *lf you desire, therefore, to hear the 
story of an unhappy man, I will relate it to you. 
Indeed, you judge rightly in thinking there is 
commonly something extraordinary in the for- 
tunes of those who fly from society ; for however 
it may seem a paradox, or even a contradiction, 
certain it is that great philanthropy chiefly 
inclines us to avoid and detest mankind ; not on 
account so much of their private and selfish 
vices, but for those of a relative kind, such as 
envy, malice, treachery, cruelty, with every 
other species of malevolence. These are the 
vices which true philanthropy abhors, and 
which rather than see and converse with, she 
avoids society itself. However, without a com- 
pliment to you, you do not appear to me one of 
those whom I shoulc^ shun or detest ; nay, 1 must 
say, in what little hath dropped from you, thero 
appears some parity in our fortunes. I hopo, 
however, yours will conclude more successfully.’ 

Here some compliments passed between our 
hero and his host, and then the latter was going 
to begin his history, when Partridge interrupted 
him. His apprehensions had now pretty well 
left him, but some effects of his terrors remained ; 
he. therefore reminded the gentleman of that 
excellent brandy which he had mentioned. This 
was presently brought, and Partridge swallowed 
a large bumper. 

The gentleman then, without any further 
preface, began as you may read in the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER XI. 

In fAe Uan of the Sill begine to tfMe 

hie history, 

* I WM bom in a village of Somersetshire^ osJled 
Mark^ in the year 1657. My father was one of 
those whom they call gentlemen farmers. He 
had a Uttle estate of about A800 a year of his 
own, and rented another estate <d near the same 


value. He was prudent and industrious, and so 
good a husbandman, that he might have led a 
very easy and comfortable life; had not an arrant 
vixen of a wife soured his domestic quiet. But 
though this circumstance perhaps made him 
miserable, it did not maie him poor; for he 
confined her almost entirely at home, and rather 
chose to hear eternal upbraidings in his own 
house, than to injure his fortune by indulging 
her in the extravagances she desired abroad. 

‘By this Xantippe ' (‘ So was the wife of Socrates 
called,’ said Partridge) — ‘by this Xantippe he had 
two sons, of which I was the younger. Qe de- 
signed to give us both good education : but my 
elder brother, who, unhappily for him, was the 
favourite of m^ mother, utterly neglected his 
learning; insomuch that, after having been five 
or six years at school with liiUo or no improve- 
mont, my father, being told by his master that it 
would be to no purpose to keep him longer there, 
at last complied with my mother in taking him 
homo from the hands of that tyrant, as she called 
his master ; though indeed he gave the lad much 
loss correction than his idleness deserved, but 
much more, it seems, than the young gentleman 
liked, who constantly complained to his mother 
of his severe treatment, and she as oonstsatly 
gave him a hearing.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ cries Partridge, * I have seen such 
mothers ; I have been abused myself by them, 
and very unjustly ; such parents deserve correc- 
tion as much as their children.’ ’ 

Jones chid the pedagogue for his interruption, 
and then the stranger proceeded: 

‘ My brother now, at the age of fifteen, bade 
adieu to all learning, and to everything else but 
to his dog and gun ; with which latter he became 
so expert that, though perhaps you may think 
it incredible, he could not only hit a btanding 
maik with great certainty, but hath actually shot 
a crow as it was flying in the air. He was like- 
wise excellent at finding a hare bitting, and was 
soon reputed one of tho best sportsmen in the 
country; a reputation which both he and his 
mother enjoyed as much as if he had been 
thought the finest scholar. 

‘The situation of my brother made me at first 
think my lot the harder, in being continued at 
school : but I soon changed my opinion ; f or as ' 
I advanced pretty fast in learning, my labours 
became easy, and my exercise so delightlal^that 
holidays were my most unpleasant time ; for my 
mother, who never loved me, now apprehending 
that I had the greater share of my father’s 
affeclion, and finding, or at least thinking, that 
I was more taken notice of by some gentlemen 
of learning, and particularly by the parson of 
the parish, than my brotlier, she now hated my 
sight, and made home so disagreeable to me, that 
what is called by schoolboys Black Monday, 
was to me the whitest in the whole year. 

‘Having at length gone through the school at 
Taunton, I was thence removed to Eaeter Oollege 
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In Oxford, where I remained four years; at the ‘You will easily believe, sir, that such a life 
end of which an accident took me off entirely as 1 am now describing must be iucompatible 
from my studies; and hence I may truly date with my further progress in learning ; and that 
the rise of all which happened to me afterwards in propoition as I addicted myself more and 
in life. more to loose pleasure, I must grow more and 

*Ther6 was at the same college with myself more remiss in application to my studies. This 
one Sir George Gresham, a young fellow who was truly the consequence ; but this was not all. 
was entitled to a very considerable fortune, My expenses now greatly exceeded not only my 
which be was not, by the will of his father, to former income, but those additions which I ex- 
come into full possession of till he arrived at the torted from my poor generous father, on pretences 
age of twenty-five. However, the liberality of of sums being necessary for preparing for my 
bis guardians gave him little cause to regret the approaching degree of Bachelor of Arts. TheSe 
abundant caution of his father ; for they allowed* demands, however, grow at last so frequent and 
him five hundred pounds a year while he re- exorbitant, tlmt my father by slow degrees 
mained at the university, where he kept his opened his ears to the accounts which he 
horses and his whore^ and lived as wicked and received from many quaiters of my present 
as profligate a life as he could have done had behaviour, and which my mother failed not to 
he been never so entirely master of Lis foitune; echo very faithfully and loudly; adding, Ay, 
for besides the five hundred a year which he this is the fine gentleman, the scholar who doth 
received from his guardians, he found means to 1^0 much honour to his family, and is to be the 
spend a thousand more. He was above the age making of it. I thought what all this learumg 
of twenty-one, and had no difficulty in gaining would come to! He is to be the ruin of ns all, I 
what credit he pleased. find, after his elder brother hath been denied 

* This young fellow, among many other toler- necessaries for his sake, to perfect his education 
ably bad qualities, had one very diabolical. He forsooth, for which he was to pay ns snob 
had a great delight in destroying and luiniug inteiost: I thought what the interest would 
the youth of inferior fortune, by drawing them come to;” with much more of the same kind; 
into expenses which they could not affoid so well but I havo, I believe, satisfied you with this 
as himself; and the better, and worthier, and taste. 

soboi^er any young man was, the greater pleasure *My father, therefore, began now to return 
and triumph had he in his destruction. Thus remQnsti*ances instead of money to my demands^ 
acting the character which is recorded of the which brought my affairs perhaps a little sooner 
devil, and going about seeking whom he might to a crisis ; but had he remitted qie his whole 
devour. income, yon will imagine it oould have sufficed 

* It was my misfortune to fall into an acquaint- a vei^ short time to support oue who kept pace 

auce and iiitimacy with this gentleman. My with the expenses of Sir George Gresham, 
reputation of diligence in my btudies made mo a * It is more than possible that the distress I 
desirable object of his mischievous iutention; was now in for money, and the impracticability of 
and my own inclination made it sufficienily easy going on in this manner, might have restored 
for him to effect his purpose : for though 1 had me at onoo to my seubes and to my studies, had 
applied mysiAf with much industry to books, in 1 opened my eyes before I became involved In 
which 1 took great delight, there were other debts from which 1 saw no hopes of ever extri- 
pleasures in which I was capable of taking eating myself. This was indeed the great art 
much greater ; for I was high-mettled, had a of Sir Geoige, and by which he accomplished 
violent flow of animal bpirits, was a little am- the ruin of many, whom he afterwards laughed 
bilious, and extremely amorous. at as fools and ooxcombs, for vying, as he called 

*Ihad not long contracted an intimacy with it, with a man of, his fortune. To bring this 
Sir George before I became a partaker of all his about, he would now and then advance a little 
pleasures; and when I was once entered on that money himself in order to support the credit of 
Bcen^ neither my inolination nor my spirit would the unfortunate youth with other peoj^e, till by 
suffer me to play an under part. 1 was second means of that very credit he was ixreti^ably 
to none of the company in any acts of debauoliery ; undone. 

nay, 1 soon distinguished myself so notably in all * My mind being by these means grown as 
riots and disorders, that my name generally stood desperate as my fortune, there wee soajroe a 
first in the roll of delinquents; and instead of wickedness which I did not meditate in order 
being lamented os the unfortunate pupil of Bii for my relief. Self-murder Itself became the 
George^ I was now accused as the person who subject of my serious deliberation ; and 1 had 
had misled and debauched that hopeful young certainly resolved on it; had not a more shame* 
gentleman : for though ho was the ringleader ful, though perhaps less sinful, thought expelled 
and promoter of all the mischief, he was never it from my bead.* Here he hesitated a momfnt, 
so considered. 1 fell at last under the censure and then cried out, * I protest so many years 
of the Vloe-Ohanc^or, and very narroiriy escaped have not washed away the shame of this seti 
exunlsloft. and I shall blu^h while I relate it* Jones 
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sired him to pass over anything that might give 
him pain in the relation ; bnt Partridge eagerly 
cried out, * Oh, pray, sir, let us hear this ; 1 bad 
rather bear this than all the rest : as I hope to 
be saved, 1 will never mention a word of it.* 
Jones was going to rebuke him, but the stranger 
prevented it by proceeding thus : * 1 had a chum, 
a very prudent, frugal young lad, who, though 
he had no very large allowance, had by his 
parsimony heaped up upwards of forty guineas, 
which 1 knew he kept in his escritoire. I took, 
therefore, an opportunity of purloining his key 
from his brceches-pocket while ho was asleep, 
and thus made myself master of all his riches : 
after which 1 again convoyed his key into his 
pocket, acd, counterfeiting sleep — though I never 
once closed my eyes — ^lay in bed till after he 
arose and went to prayers,— an exercise to which 
I had long been unaccustomed. 

* Timorous thieves, by extreme caution, often 
subject themselves to dibcoveiies which those of 
a bolder kind escape. Thus it happened to me ; 
for had 1 boldly broke open his ebcritoire, I 
had perhaps escaped eveu his suspicion. But 
as it was plain that the person who robbed him 
had possessed himself of his key, ho had no doubt, 
when he first missed his money, but that his 
chum was certainly the thief. Now, as he was 
of a fearful disposition, and much my iiiforior 
in strength, and I believe in courage, he did not 
dare to confront me with my guilt, for fear of 
worse bodily consequouces which might happen 
to him. He repaired, therefore, immediately to 
the Vice-Chancellor, and upon swearing to the 
robbery, and to the circumstances of it, very 
easily obtained a warrant against one who had 
now so bad a character thi'ough the whole 
university. 

* Luckily for mo, I lay out of the college the 
next evening ; for that day 1 attended a } ouug 
lady in a chaise to Wituoy, where we stayed all 
night; and in our return the next morning to 
Oxford, 1 met one of my cronies, who acquainted 
me with sufficient news concerning myself to 
make me turn my horse another way.* 

*Fray, sir, did he mention anything of the 
warrant?’ said Partridge. But Jones begged 
tbe gentleman to proceed without regarding any 
impertinent questions ; which he did as follows : — 

* Having now abandoned all thoughts of re- 
turning to Oxford, the next thing which offered 
itself was a journey to London. I imparted this 
intention to my female companion, wlm at first 
remonstrated against it; but upon producing 

I my wealth, she immediately consented. We 
then struck across the country, into the great 
Cirencester road, and made such haste that we 
spent the next evening save one in London. 

*Wben you consider the place where I now 
was, and the company with whom I was, you 

I will, I fancy, oonoeive that a very short time 
brought me to an end of that sum of which 1 
h/A so iaiqnftottsly possessed myself. 


*1 was now reduced to a much higher deg^o 
of distress than before. The necessaries of life be- 
gan to be numbered among my wants; and what 
made my case still the more gprievous was, that 
my paramour, of whom I was now grown im- 
moderately fond, shared the same distresses with 
myself. To see a woman love you in distress ; 
to be unable to relieve her, and at the same time 
to reflect that you have brought her into this 
situation, is perhaps a curse of which no imagi- 
nation can represent the horrors to those who 
have not felt it’ — ‘I believe it from my soul,* 
cries Jones ; *and I pity you from tbe bottom of 
my heart.' He then took two or three disorderly 
turns about the room, and at last begged pardon, 
and iluTjg himself into his chair, cryiqg, * 1 thank 
Heaven 1 have escaped that ! ’ 

* This circumstance,* continued the gentleman, 
‘so severely aggravated the horrors of my pre- 
sent situation, that they became absolutely in- 
tolerable. 1 could with less pain endure the 
raging of my own natural unsatisfied appetites, 
even hunger or thirst, than I could submit to 
leave uugratified tbo most whimsical desires ol 
a woman on whom I so extravagantly doated, 
that, though 1 know she had been the mistress 
of half my acquaintance, 1 firmly intended to 
marry her. But the good creature was unwilling 
to consent to an action wliich the world might 
think so much to my disadvantage. Ai^d as, 
possibly, she compassionated the daily anxieties 
which she must have perceived me to suffer on 
her account, she resolved to put an end to my 
distress. She soon, indeed, found means to 
relieve me from my troublesome and perplexed 
situation ; for while I was distracted with vari- 
ous inventions to supply her with pleasures, 
she very kindly — ^betrayed me to 0 )*o of her 
former lovers at Oxfoid, by whoso c»,re and 
diligence I was immediately apprehended and 
committed to gaoL 

‘ Hero 1 first began seriously to reflect on the 
miscarriages of my foru.or life ; on tho errors 1 
had been guilty of ; on the misfortunes which 1 
had brought on myself ; and on tho grief which 
I must have occasioned to one of the best of 
fathers. When 1 added to all these the perfidy 
of my mistress, such was the horror of my mind, 
that life, instead of being longer desirable, grew 
tbe object of my abhorrence ; and 1 couldyhave 
gladly embraced death as my dearest friend; if 
it had offered itself to my choice unattended by 
shame. 

‘ Tbe time of the assizes soon came, and I was 
removed by habeat coiyms to Oxford, where 1 
expected certain conviction and condemnation ; 
but, to my great surprise, none appeared against 
mo, and 1 was at the end of the sessionB dis- 
charged for want of prosecution. In short, my 
chum had left Oxford, and whether from indo- 
lence, or from what other motiye 1 am ignorant, 
had declined concerning himself any further in 
the affair.’ 



' THE HISTORY 

^Perhaps,* cries Partridge, ^he did not care to 
have your blood upon his hands; and he was in 
the right on*t. If any person was to be hanged 
upon my evidence, T should nerer be able to lie 
alone afterwards for fear of seeing his ghost.* 

‘I shall shortly doubt, Partridge,' says Jones, 
‘whether thou art more brave or wibo;’— ‘You 
may laugh at me, sir, if you please,* answered 
Partridge ; ‘ but if you will hea** a very short 
story which 1 can tell, and which is most cer- 
tainly tme, perhaps you may change your 
opinion. In the parish where I was born* — 
Here Jones would have silenced him ; but the 
stranger interceded that he might be pei luitted 
to tell his story, and in the meantime promised 
to recollect the remainder of his own. 

Partridge then proceeded thus : ‘ In the parish 
where I was born, there lived a farmer whoso 
name was Bridle, and he had a son named 
Francis, a good, hopeful young fellow. 1 was 
at the grammar school with him, where I re- 
member he was got into Ovid's and he 

could construe you three lines together some- 
times without looking into a dictionary. Be- 
sides all this, he was a very good lad, never 
missed church o* Sundays, and was reckoned 
one of the best psalm-singers in the whole 
parish. Ho would indeed now and then take a 
cup too much, and that was the only fault ho 
hatl.* — ‘ Well, but come to the ghost,* cries Jones. 
—‘Never fear, sir, I shall come to him soon 
enough,* answered Partridge. ‘ You must know, 
then, that Farmer Bridle lost a mare, a sorrel 
one, to the best of my remembrance ; and so it 
fell out that this young Francis, shortly after- 
wards being at a fair at Hiudon, and as X think 

it was on •! can't remember the day; and 

being as ho was, what should he happen to 
meet but a man on his father's mare! Frank 
called out presently, “ Stop thief ;*’ and it being 
in the middle of the fair, it was impossible, you 
know, for the man to make his escape. So they 
appiehendod him, and carried him before the 
justice. 1 remember it was Justice Willoughby 
of Noyle, a very worthy good gentleman ; and 
he committed him to prison, and bound Frank in 
recognisance, I think they call it, — a hard word, 
compounded of re and oognoaco; but it differs in 
its meaning from the use of the simple^ as many 
othertcompounds do. Well, at last down came 
my Lord Justice Page to hold the aesiaes; and 
BO the follow was had ujs and Frank was had 
up for a witness. To be sure, I shall never 
forget the face of the judge when he began to 
ask him what he had to say against the prisoner. 
He made poor Frank tremble and shake in his 
dices. “ Well, you, fellow,” says my lord, “ what 
have you to say? Don't stand humming and 
hawing, but spefi.k out.” But, however, he sdon 
turned altogether os civil to Frank, and began 
to thunder at the fellow; and when he asked 
Urn it he had anything to say for himself, the 
fellow said he had found the horse. “Ayl” 
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answered the judge, “thou art a lucky fellow. 
I have travelled (he circuit these forty years, 
aud never found a horse in my life ; but I'll tell 
thoe what, friend, thou vfast more lucky than 
thou didst know of, for thou didst not only find 
a horse, but a halter too, I promise thee.” To 
be sure, I shall never forget the word. Upon 
which everybody fell a-laughing, as how could 
they help it? Nay, apd twenty other jests he 
made, which I can’t remember now. There 
was something about his skill in horse-flesh 
which made all the folk*^ laugh. To be certain, 
the judge must have been a veiy brove man, as 
well as a man of much learning. It is indeed 
charming sport to hear trials for life and death. 
One thing 1 own 1 thought a little hard, that 
the pribonor's counsel was not suflorod to spenk 
for him, though he desired only to be heard one 
VO} y 8hi»rt word ; but my lord would not hearken 
to him, though he suffered a counsellor to talk 
agaiiibt him for above half an hour. I thought 
It hard, I own, that there should be so many of 
them — ^my lord, and the court, and the jury, and 
the counbcllurs, and the witnesses— all upon one 
poor maxi, and he too in chains. Well, tho 
fellow wab hanged, as to be sure it could be no 
otherwibe, and poor Frank could never be easy 
about it. He never was In the dark alone, but 
he fancied he baw tho fellow*h spirit.’ — ‘Well, 
and is this thy story?' cries Jones. — ‘No^ no,* 
answered Partridge. * 0 Lord, have mercy upon 
me 1 lam just now coming to the matter ; for 
one night, coming from the alehouse, in a long, 
iiain»w, dark lane, there he ran directly up 
against him; and the spirit was all in white, 
and fell upon Frank; and Frank, who is a 
sturdy lad, fell upon the spirit again, and there 
they had a tubsle together, and poor Frank was 
dreadfully beat : indeed, he made a shift at last 
to Cl awl home; but what with the beating and 
what with the fright, he lay ill above a fort- 
night ; and all this is most certainly true, and 
tho whole parish will bear witness to it.' 

The stranger smiled at this story, and Jones 
buTbt into a loud fit of laughter; upon whioli 
Partridge cried, ‘Ay, you may laugh, sir; and 
BO did some others, particularly a squire, who 
is thought to he no letter than an atheist ; Who^ 
f oirsooth, because there was a calf with f white face 
found dead in the same lane the next morning, 
would fain have it that the battle was between 
Frank and that, as if a oalf would set upon a 
man. Besides, Frank told me he knew it to be 
a spirit, and could swear to him in any court in 
Christendom; and he had not drunk above a 
quart or two, or such a matter of liquor, at the 
time. Lud have mercy upon us, and keep us all 
from dipping our hands in blooc^ I say 1 * 

‘Well, sir,’ said Jones to the stranger, ‘Mr. 
Partridge hath finished his story, and I hope 
will give yon no future interruption, if yon will 
be so kind to proceed.’ He then resumed his 
narration; bat as he hath taken breath for a 
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whilA, we think proper to give it to our reader, 
•Ad Bhall therefore put an en^ to thii chapter. 

OltAPTEB XII. 

in which the Man of the Fill continuee hie history. 

‘I HAD now regained my liberty,’ said the 
stranger, *but I had lost my reputation; for 
thero is a wide difference between the case of a 
man who is barely acquitted of a crime in a couit 
of Justice, and of him who is acquitted in his 
own heart, and in the opinion of the people. I 
was oonscious of my guilt, and ashamed to look 
any one in* the face ; so resolved to leave Oxford 
the next morning, before the daylight discovered 
me to the eyes of any beholders. 

‘When I had got clear of* the city, it first 
entered into my head to return borne to my 
father, and endeavour to obtain his forgiveness; 
but as I had no reason to doubt his knowledge 
of all that had passed, and as I was well assured 
of his great aversion to all acts of dishonesty, I 
could entertain no hopes of being received by 
him, especially since 1 was too certain of all the 
good offices in the power of my mother; nay, 
had my father’s pardon been as sure as 1 con- 
ceived his lesentment to bo, I yet question 
whether I could have had the assurance to 
behold him, or whether I could upon any terms 
have submitted to livo and converse with those 
who, I was convinced, kue>v me to have been 
guilty of so base an action. 

‘1 hastened, theiefore; back to London, the 
best retirement of either grief or shame, unless 
for persons of a very public character ; for here 
you have the advantage of solitude without its 
disadvantage, since you may be alone and in 
company at ^e same time ; and wliile you walk 
or sit unobserved, noise, hurry, and a constant 
■ttccession of objects entertain the mind, and 
prevent the spirits from pi eying on themselves, 
or rather on giief or shame, which arc the most 
unwholesome diet in the woild; and on which 
(though there are many who never taste either 
but in public) there are some who can feed very 
plentifully and very fatally when alone. 

‘But as there is scaice any human good with- 
out its concomitant evil, so there are people who 
find an inconvenience in this unobserving tem- 
per of mankind, — I mean persons who have no 
money; for as you are not put out of counte- 
nance, so neither are you clothed or fed t>y those 
who do not know you. And a man may be as 
easily starved in Leadenhall Mai'ket as in the 
deserts of Arabia. 

‘It wae at present my fortune to be destitute 
of that great evU, as it is apprehended to be 
by several writers, who I suppose were ovor- 
burthened with it, namely money.’— r* With sub- 
mission, sir,* said Partridge, ‘1 do nqt remember 
any writers who have called it malorwni but 
IrHtowftta malorum. Rffodiuntur c^es^ Mkh 
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menta molorttsi.*— ‘Well, sir,* continued the 
stranger, ‘whether it be an evil or only the 
cause of evil, I was entirely void of it, and at 
the same time of friends, and, as I thonght, of 
acquaintance, when one evening, as I was pass- 
ing through the Inner Temple, very hungry and 
very miserable, I heard a voice on a sudden hail- 
ing me with great familiarity by my Christian 
name ; and npon my turning about, I presently 
recollected the person who so saluted me to have 
been my fellow-collegiate; one who hkd left the 
university above a year, and long before any of 
my misfortunes had befallen me. This gentle- 
man, whose name was Watson, shook me heartily 
by the hand, and expressing great joy at meeting 
me, proposed our immediately drinking a bottle 
together. 1 first declined the proposal, and pre- 
tended business ; but as be was very earnest and 
pressing, hunger at last overcame my pride, and 
I fairly confessed to him I bad no money in my 
pocket, yet not without framing a lie for an ex- 
cuse, and imputing it to my Laving changed my 
breeches that morning. Mr. Watson answered, 
“1 thought, Jack, you and I had been too old 
acquaintance for you to mention such a matter.” 
He then took me by the arm, and was pulling 
me along ; but 1 gave him very little trouble, for 
my own inclinatioAS pulled me much stronger 
than bo could do. 

‘We then went into the Friars, which you 
know is tbo scene of all mirth and jollity. Here, 
when wo arrived at the tavern, Mr. Watson 
a^iplied himself to the drawer only, without 
taking the least notice of the cook; for he had 
no suspicion but that I bad dined long sinca 
However, as the case was really otherwise, 1 
forged another falsehood, and told my com- , 
panion I had been at the farther end of the 
city on business of consequence; and had 
snapped up a mutton-chop in haste; so that I 
was again hungry, and wished he would add 
a beefsteak to his bottle.’ — ‘Some people,’ cries 
Partridge, ‘ought to Lave good memories; or 
did you find just money enough in your breeches 
to pay for the mutton-chop?’ — ‘Your observa- 
tion is right,’ answered the stranger, ‘and 1 
believe such blunders are inseparable from all 
dealing in untiuth. But to pioceed. I began 
now to feel myself extremely happy. The meat 
and wine soon revived my spirits to ai high 
pitch, and I enjoyed much pleasure in the cion- 
versation of my old acquaintance, the rather as 
I thought him entirely ignorant of what had 
happened at the university since Lis leaving it 

‘But be did not suffer me to remain long in 
this agreeable delusion ; for, taking a bumper in 
one hand, and holding me by the other, “Here, 
my boy,” cries he, “ here’s wishing you joy of 
your being so honourably acquitted of that affair 
laid to your charge.” I was ibunderstruok with 
confusion atihose words, which Watson observ- 
ing, proceeded thus: “Hay, never be ashamed, 
man ; thou hast been acquitted, aud ao one now 
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dares eall thee gailly* But prithee, do tell me, 
who am thy friend^I hope thou didst really 
rob him ? for rat me if it was not a merltoiioua 
action to atrip auoh a sneaking, pitiful rascal; 
and instead of the two hundred guineas, I wish 
you had taken as many thousand. Gome, come, 
my boy, don’t be shy M confessing to me. Tou 
are not now brought before one of the pimps. 
D — ^n me if 1 don’t honour you for it ; for, as 1 
hope for salvation, 1 would have made no manner 
of scruple of doing the same thing.” 

* This declaration a little relieved my abash- 
ment ; and as wine had now somewhat opened 
my heart, 1 very freely acknowledged the rob- I 
bery, but acquainted him that he had been mis- 
informed as to the sum taken, which was little i 
more than a fifth part of what ho bad mentioned. 

“‘I am sorry for it with all my heart,*’ quoth i 
ho, **and I wish thee better suooess another 
time. Though, if yon will take my advice, you 
shall have no occasion to run any such risk, 
nere,” said he, taking some dice out of his 
pocket, ** here’s the stuff. Here are the imple- 
ments ; here are the little doctors which cure the 
distempers of the purse. Follow but my counsel, 
and I will show you a way to em^dy tho pocket 
of a queer cull without any danger of the nub- 
bing cheat.” ’ 

‘ Nubbing cheat ! ’ cries Partridge. ‘ Pray, sir, 
what is that? * 

‘Why, that, sir,’ says the stranger, ‘is a cant 
phrase for tho gallows; for as gamesters differ 
little from highwaymen in their morals, so do 
they very much resemble them in their language. 

‘ We had now each drank our bottle when Mr. 
Watson said the boaid was sitting, and that he 
must attend, earnestly pressing me at tho same 
time to go with him and try my fortune. I 
answered, he knew that was at present out of 
my power, as I had informed him of the empti- 
ness of my pocket. I'o say the truth, 1 doubted 
not, from his many strong expressions of friend- 
ship, but that he would offer to lend me a small 
sum for that purpose; but he answered, “Never 
mind that, man; e’en boldly run a levant.” 
[Partridge was going to inquire the meaning 
of that word, but Jones stopped his mouth.] 
“ But be circumspect as to the man. I will tip 
yon the proper person, which may be necessary, 
as 3 g>u do not know the town, nor can distin- 
gdish a rum cull from a queer one.” 

‘ The bill was now brought, when Watson paid 
his share, and was departing. I reminded him, 
not without blushing, of my having no money. 
He answered, “That signifies nothing; score’ it 
behind the door, or make a bold brush and take 
no notice. Or— stay,” says ho; “I will go down 
stairs first, and then do you take up my money, 
and score the* whole reckoning at the bar, and I 
will wait for you at the oomor.” I expressed 
some dislike at this, and hinted my expectations 
that be would have deposited the whole; but he 
swore he had not another sixpeaoe in his pookot. 
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*He then went down, and I was prevailed on 
to take up the money and follow him, whiidi 1 
did close enough to hear him tell the drawer 
the. reckoning was upon the table. The ^awer 
passed by me up stairs; but 1 made such'haste 
into the street, that 1 heard nothing of his dis- 
appointment, nor did I mention a eyllaUe si the 
bar, according to my instructions. 

‘We now went directly to tlie gaming-table, 
where Mr. Watson, to my surprise, pulled out a 
large sum of money, and placed it before hliia, as 
did many others; all of them no doubts oon- 
sidcring their own heaps as so many deooy 
birds, which were to entice and draw over the 
heaps of their neighbours. 

‘Here it would be tedious to relate all the 
freaks which Fortune, or rather the dice, played 
in this her temple. Mountains of gold were in 
a few moments reduced to nothing at one part 
of the table, and rose as suddenly in another. 
The rich grew in a moment poor, and the poor 
as suddenly became rich; so that it seemed a 
philosopher could noi^here have so well in- 
structed his pupils in the contempt of riches; at 
least he could nowhere have bolter inculcated 
the uncertainty of their duration. 

‘For my own part, after having considerably* 
improved my small estate, 1 at last ^entirely de- 
molished it. Mr. Watson, too, after much variety 
of luck, rose from the table in some heat, and 
declared he had lost a cool hundred, and would 
play no longer. ‘ Then coming up to me, he 
asked mo to return with him to the tavern; but 
1 ]KHitively refused, saying 1 would not bring 
r>\ (Ji a second time into such a dilemma, and 
especially as he bad lost all bis money, and was 
now in my own condition. “Fooh!” says he^ 
“T have just borrowed a couple of guineas of a 
friend, and one of them is at your service.” He 
immediately put one of them into my hand» mcid 
I no longer resisted his inclination. 

‘ 1 was at first a little shocked at retniuing to 
the same house whence we bad departed in so 
unhandsome a manner; but when the drawer, 
with very oivU address, told us he believed 
had forgot to pay our reckoning, 1 became par- 
fectly easy, and very readily gave him a guinea^ 
bid him pay himself, and acquiesced in the unn 
just charge which had been laid on my memory- 

‘Mr. Watson now bespoke the nfbst extrava- 
gant supper he could well think of; and though 
he had coiitented himself with simple Claret 
before, nothing now bat tbe most pareoious Bur- 
gundy would serve his purpose. 

‘ Our company was Soon increased by the addi- 
tion of several gentlemen from the gaming-tabls^ 
most of whom, as I afterwards found, came not 
to the tavern to drink, but in the way of bust* 
ness; for tbe true gameaters pretended to be ill, 
and refused their glassy while they plied heartOy 
two young feUowa, who were to be aftermrda 
pillaged, *aB indeed they were without meaey* 
Of this phmder X had the good ffnrtiine to h# 
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A riutfer, though I was not jet lot into the 
eodut 

i *teere was one remarkahle accident attended 
! thie tavern play; for the money by degrpes 
totally' disappeared ; so that though at the be- 
ginning the table was half covered with gold, 
yet before the play ended, which it did not till 
the next day, being Sunday at noon, there was 
scarce a single guinea to be seen on the table; 
and this was the stranger as every person pre- 
sent, except myself, declared he had lost; and 
what was become of the money, unless the devil 
himself oarried it away, is Viflcult to determine.* 

‘Most certainly he did|'imys Partridge; ^lor 
evil spirits can carry 9way anything without 
being seen, though there were never so many 
folk in the room; and 1 should not have been 
surprised if he had carried away all the com- 
pany of a set of wicked wretches who were at 
play in sermon-time. And 1 could tell you a 
true story, if I would, where the devil took a 
man out of bod from another man's wife, and 
carried hinAaway throifgh the keyhole of the 
door. I’ve seen the very house whore it was 
done, and nobody hath lived in it these thirty 
years.’ 

Though Jones was a little offended by the 
imperiineiioe of Partridge, he could not, how- 
ever, avoid smiling at his simplicity. The 
htranger did the same, and then proceeded with 
his story, as will be seou in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

In which thejbi'egoinj stoij is further eonttmted, 

fellow-collegiate had now entered nie in a 
new scene of life. I soon became acquainted 
with the whole fraternity of sharpers, and was 
let into their secrets,—! mean, into the know- 
ledge of those gross cheats which are proper to 
impose upon the raw and unexperienced; for 
there are some tricks of a finer kind, which are 
known only to a few of the gang, who are at the 
bead of their profession — a degree of honour be- 
yond my expectation ; for drink, to which I was 
immoderately addicted, and the natural warmth 
of my passions, prevented me from arriving at 
any great success in an art which requires as 
much coolness as the most austere school of 
philosophy. 

*Mr. Watson, with whom I now lived in the 
dosest amity, had unluckily the former failing 
to a very great excess; so that, instead of making 
a fortune \>j his profession, as some others did, 
he was alternately rich and poor, and was often 
obliged to surrender to his cooler friends, over a 
* bottle which they never tasted, that plunder that 
he bad taken from culls at the public table. 

*HoweFer *wa both made a shift to pick up sa 
anoomfortahle livelihood ; and for two years J 
continued of the calling, during wbidh time 1 
tasted sU fhe varieties of fortune, sometimes 


flourishing in affluence, and at others being 
obliged to struggle with almost incredible diffi* 
culties. To-day walloTving in luxury, and to- 
morrow reduced to the coarsest and most homely 
fare; my fine clothes being often on my back 
in the evening, and at the pawnshop the next 
morning. 

One night, as I was returning penniless from 
the gaming-table, I ub:>crved a very great dis- 
turbance, and a ]ai*ge mob gatbered together iii 
the street. As I was in no danger from pick- 
pockets, I ventured into the crowd, where upon 
inquiry I found that a man had been robbed and 
very ill-used by some ruffians. Tbo wounded 
man appeared very bloody, and seemed scarce 
able to suppori liimsolf on his legs. As I had 
not, therefore, been deprived of my humanity by 
my present life and conversation, though th<^y 
had left me very little of either honesty or 
shame, I immediately offered my assistance to 
the unhappy person who thankfully accepted it, 
and putting himself under my conduct, bogged 
me to convey him to some tavern, whore he 
might send for a surgeon, being, as he said, 
faint with loss of blood. He seoiuod indeed 
highly pleased at finding one who appeared in 
tlio di bbs of a gentleman ; fur as to all the rest 
of the company present, their outside was such 
that ho could not wisely place any confidence in 
them. 

* I took the poor man by tbo arm, and led him 
to the tavern wheio we kept our rendezvous, as 
it happened to be the nearest at band. A sur^ 
geon happening luckily to be in the houses 
immediately attended, and applied himself to 
dressiog Lis wounds, which 1 had the pleasure 
to hear were not likely to be mortal. 

‘The surgeon having very expeditiously and 
dexterously fiuiBhcd his business, began to in- 
quire in what part of the town the wounded 
man lodged ; who answered that bo was come 
to town that very morning; that his horse was 
at an inn in Piccadilly, and that he had no other 
lodging, and very little or no acquaintance in 
town. 

’This surgeon, whose name I have forgot, 
though I remember it began with an R, had the 
first character in hia profession, and was ser- 
joaut-suigeon to the king. He had, moreover, 
many good qualities, and was a very genei^ms, 
good-natured man, and ready to do auy servife 
to bis fellow-creatures. He offered his patient 
the use of his chariot to carry him to his inn, 
and at the same .time whispered in his ear, 
that if he wanted auy money, he would furnish 
him. 

‘ The poor man was not now capable of return- 
ing thanks for this generous offer; for having 
had his eyes for some time stedfastly on me, he 
threw himself back in bis chair, crying, “Oh, my 
fon, my son! ” and then fainted away. 

* Many of the people present imagined this aa- 
ddent happen^ through bis loos of blood; 
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bi:(t If who at tho same time began to recollect think of marriage ; but my inclinations were 
the featnrefl of my father, was now confirmed in utterly averse to any such thoughts. 1 had 
my suspicion, and satisfied that it was he himself tasted of love already, and perhaps yon know 
who appeared before me. 1 presently ran to tho extravagant excesses of that most tender and 
him, raised him in my arms, and kissed his cold most violent passion.’ Here the old gentleman 
lips with the utmost eagerness. Here 1 must paused, and looked earnestly at JTones, whose 
draw a curtain over a scene which I cannot de- countenance, within a minute’s space, displayed 
scribe; for though I did not lose my being, as the extremities of both red and white. Upon 
my father for awhile did, my senses wore, how- which the old man, without making any obser- 
ever, so overpowered with affright and surprise, vations, ronewod his narrative : 
that 1 am a stranger to what passed during some * Being now provided with all the neceMaries 
minutes, and indeed till my father had again of life, 1 betook myself once ag*tiu to study, and 
recovered from his swoon, and 1 found m^'self that with a more inoifiinate application •than I 
in his arms, both tenderly embracing each other, had ever done formerly. Tho books which now 
while tho tears trickled apace down the cheeks employed my time solely were those, as well 
of each of us. ancient as modern, which treat of true philosophy, 

^ Most of those present seemed affected by a word which is by many thought to be tho sub- 
this scene, which we, who might bo considered ject only of farce and ridicule. I now read over 
as the actors in it, were desirous of removing tho works of Aristotlo and Plato, with tho rest of 
from the eyes of all spectators as fast as wo those inestimable treasures which ancient Greece 
could. My father tiicrefore accepted the kind had bequoathod to the woi*ld. 
offer of tho surgeon’s chariot, and I attended * These authors, though they instructed me In 
him in it to his inn. no scieuco by which men may promitfb to them- 

‘ When wo were alone together, he gently np- soives to acquire tho least riches or worldly 
braided me with having neglected to write to power, taught me, however, the art of despising 
him during so long a time, but entirely omitted tho highest acquisitions of both. They elevate 
tho mention of that crime which had occasioned tho mind, and steel and harden it against the 
it. He then informed me of my mother’s dcalli, capricious invasions of fortune. They not only 
and insisted on my returning homo with him, instruct in tho knowledge of Wisdom, hut con- 
saying that ho had long suffered the greatest ffnu men in her habits, and demonstrate plainly 
anxiety on my account ; that he knew not that this must be our guide if we propose over 
whether ho had most feared my death or wished to arrive at tho greatest worldly happiness, or 
it, since ho had so many more dreadful appro- to defeud ourselves, with any tolerable security, 
hensions for me. At last, he said, a neighbour- agciinst the misery which everywhere surrounds 
ing gentleman, who had ju’Jt recovered a son and invests us. 

from the same place, informed him where I was ; ‘To this I added another study, compared to 
and that to reclaim mo from this course of life which all tho philosophy taught by the wisest 
was tbe sole cause of his journey to Iiondon. heathens is little belter than a dream, and is 
He thanked Heaven he had succeeded so faV as iudoed as full of vanity as the silliest jester ever 
to find me out by moans of an accident which pleased to represent it This is that divine 
had like to ha've proved fatal to him ; and Lad the wisdom which is alone to be found in the Holy 
pleasure to think ho partly owed his preservation Scriptures ; for they impart to us the'knowledge 
to my humanity, with which he professed himself ftud assurance of things much more worthy our 
to be more delighted than he should have been attention than all which this world can offer to 
with my filial piety, if 1 had known that the our acceptance ; of things which Heaven itsell 
object of all my care was my own father. hath coudescended to reveal to us, and to the 

‘Vice had not so depraved my heart as 'to smallest knowledge of which tbe highest human 
excite in it an insensibility of so much paternal wit unassisted could never ascend. 1 began now 
affection, though, so unworthily bestowed. 1 to think all the time 1 had spent with the best 
presej^tly promised to obey his commands in my heathen writers was little more than labour lost: 
retam home with him, as soon as he was able to for, however pleasant and delightful their lessons 
travel, which indeed he was in a very few days, may be^ or however adequate to the right regula* 
by the assistance of that excellent surgeon who tion of our conduct with respect to this world 
had undertaken his cure. only, yet, when compared with the glory re- 

‘ The day preceding my father’s journey (before vealed in Scripture^ their highest docuimmts will 
which time 1 scarce ever left him), 1 went to take appear as trifling, and of as little consequence, 
my leave of some of my most intimate acquaint- as the rules by which children regulate their 
anoe, particularly of Mr. Watson, who dissuaded childish little games and pastimes. True it is, 
me from burying myself as he called it, out of that philosophy makes us wiser, but Christianity 
Ui simple compliance with the fond dcidres of a makes us better men. Philosophy elevates and 
f oolidi old fellow. Such solioitationi, however, steels the mind, OhrSstianity softens and sweetens 
had no effect, and 1 onea more saw ay own it* The lobner makes us the objects of hwaan 
homo* My father now greatly solicited me to admiration, the ’latter of divine love* That 
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enrardB ns* a temporal, but this an eternal 
happiness. — But I am afraid I tire yon with 
my rhapsody?* 

* Not at all,* cries Partridge : * Lad forbid we 
ahould be tired with good things!* 

* 1 had spent,* continued the stranger, * about 
four years in the most delightful manner to 
myself, totally given up to contemplation, and 
entirely unembarrassed with the affairs of the 
world, when 1 lost the best of fathers, and one 
whom I so entirely loved, that my grief at his 
loss exceeds all description. I now abandoned 
nay books, and gave myself up for a whole month 
to the effects of melancholy and despair. Time, 
however, the best physician of the mind, at length 
brought me T^ief.* — *Ay, ay; Tempua tdax remm^* 
said Partridge. — * I then,’ continued the stranger, 
* betook myself again to my former studies, which 
1 may say perfected my cure ; for philosophy and 
religion may be called the exercises of the mind, 
and when this is disordered, they are as whole- 
some as exercise can be to a distempered body. 
They do indeed produce similar effects with 
exercise; for they strengthen and confirm the 
miud, till man becomes, in the noble strain of 
Horace, 

** FortU^ et in aeipto totus teres atgue rotundus^ 

Extemx nt quid valeat per Irve mot an; 

Jn quern manca ruit semper Fortuna*’ ' > 

Here Jones smiled at somo conceit which 
intruded itself into bis imagination ; but the 
stranger, 1 believe, peiceived it not, and pro- 
ceeded thus : — 

» My circumstances were now greatly altered 
by the death of that best of men ; for my brother, 
who was now become master of the house, 
dj£ered so widely from me in his inclinations, 
and our pursuits in life had been so very various, 
that wo wore the worst of company to each 
other. But what made our living together still 
more disagreeable, was the little haimuny which 
could subsist between the few who rc&oitud to 
nje, and the numerous train of sportsmen who 
often attended my brother from tho field to the 
table; for such fellows, besides the noise and 
nonsense with which they persecute the ears of 
sober men, endeavour always to attack them with 
affront and contempt. This was so much tho 
case, that neither 1 myself nor my friends could 
ever sit down to a meal with thorn without being 
treated with derision, because we were unac- 
quainted with the phrases of sportsmen. For 
men of true learning and almost universal know- 
ledge always compassionate the ignorance of 
Others ; but fellows who excel in some little, low, 
contemptible art, are always certain to. despise 
those who are unacquainted with that art 

* In short, we soon separated, and I went, by 


> *Finn In himself, who on himself relies, 

Polish'd sod round, uho runs his ptoper course^ 
JkaA hreaks misfortanes with superior force.* 

Mr. Faairois. 


the advice of a physician, to drink the Bath 
waters; for my violent affliction, added to a 
sedentary life, had thrown me into a kind of 
paralytic disorder, for which those waters are 
accounted an almost certain cure. The second 
day after my arrival, as I was walking by the 
river, the sun shone so intensely hot (though it 
was early in the year), that 1 retired to the shelter 
of some willows, and sat down by the river-side. 
Here 1 had not been seated long before 1 heard a 
person on the other side of the willows sighing 
and bemoaning himself bitterly. On a sudden, 
having uttered a most impious oath, he cried, ** I 
am resolved to bear it no longer,** and directly 
threw himself into the water. I immediately 
started and ran towards the place, calling at the 
same time as loudly as I could for assistance. 
An angler happened luckily to be a-flshing a little 
below me, though some very high sedge had hid 
him from my sight. He immediately came up, 
and both of us together, not without some hazard 
of our lives, drew the body to the shore. At 
first wo perceived no sign of life remaining ; but 
having held the body up by the heels (for wo 
soon had assistance enough), it discharged a vast 
quantity of w^ater at the mouth, and at length 
began to discover some symptoms of breathing, 
and a little afterwards to move both its hands 
and its legs. 

* An apothecary, who happened to be present 
among others, advised that the body, which 
seemed now to have pretty well emptied itself 
of water, and which began to have many con- 
vulsive motions, should be directly taken up, and 
carried into a warm bed. This was accordingly 
performed, the apothecary and myself attending: 

* As we wore going towards an inn, for we 
knew not the man’s lodgings, luckily a woman 
met us, who, after some violent serear ling, told 
us that tho gontlomau lodged at her hoube. * 

^When I had seen the man safely deposited 
there, I left him to the care of the apothecary ; 
who, I suppose, used all the right methods with 
him, for the next morning 1 hoard ho had per- 
fectly recovered his senses. 

* 1 then went to visit him, intending to search 
out as well as I could the cause of his having 
attempted so desperate an act, and to prevent, as 
far as 1 was able, his pursuing such wicked in- 
tentions for the future. 1 was no sooner admitted 
into his chamber, than we both instantly kitew 
each other; for who shoujd this person be 
but my good friend Mr. Watson ! Here 1 will 
not trouble you with what passed at our first 
interview ; for 1 would avoid prolixity as much 
as possible.*—* Pray let ns hear all,* cries Part- 
ridge; * I want mightily to knovr what brought 
him to Bath.* 

* You shall hear everything material,’ answered 
the stranger; and then proceeded to relate what 
we shall proceed to write, after we have given a 
short breathing^me to both ourselTes and the 
reader. 
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OHAFTEB XIV. “‘Why, now, that's strange,** answered he; 

_ “neitheryonnorany of my friends would ever 

In nhch t&s Bfan of^ Sitt coneludu hta htstm^y, me to know anything of the matter, and 

* Bln. Watson,’ continued the stranger, *Tery yet 1 believe I am as good a hand at every game 
freely acquainted me that the unhappy situation as any of yon all; and I heartily wish I was to 
of his circumstances, occasioned by a tide of ill play with you only for your whole fortune. I 
luck, had in a manner forced him to a resolution should desire no better sport, and I would let 
of destroying himself. • you name your own game into the bai^in. But 

*1 now began to argue very seriously with come, my dear boy, have you the hundred in 
him, in opposition to this heathenish, or indeed your pocket? ** 

diabolical, principle of the lawfulness of self- ‘ 1 answered I had only a bill of £50, which I 
'murder, and said everything which occurred to delivered him, and promised to bring him the 
me on the subject ; but, to my groat concern, it rest next morning ; and after giving him a little 
seemed to have voiy little effect on him. He more advice, took my leave, 
seenied not at all to repent of what he had done, ‘I was indeed betU r than my word, for I re- 
and gavo mo reason to fear he would soon make turned to him that very afternoon When I 
a second attempt of the like horriblo kind. entered the room, I found him sitting up in his 

‘When 1 had finished my discourse, instead bed at cards with a notorious gamester. This 
of endeavouring to answer my arguments, he sight, you will imagine, shocked me not a littlo, 
looked me stedfastly in the face, and with a tc which I may add the mortification of seeing 
smile said, “You are strangely altered, my good my bill delivered by him to his antagonist^ and 
friend, since I remember you. 1 question thirty guineas only given in exchange for it. 
whether any of your bishops could make a hotter ‘The other gamester presently quitted the 
argument against suicide than you have enter- room, and then Watson declared he was ashamed 
tained me with; but unless you can find some- to see me; “but,” says he, “ I fiud luck runs so 
body who will lend me a cool hundred, I must damnably against me that 1 will resolve to leave 
either hang, or drown, or starve; and, in my off play for ever. 1 have thought of the kind 
opinion, the last death is the most terrible of the pioposal you made me ever since, and I promise 
three.” you there shall bo no fault in me if I do not put 

* I answered him very gravely, that I was in- it into execution.” 
deed altered since 1 had seen him last ; that 1 ‘ Though 1 had no great faith in his promises^ 

had found leisure to look into my follies, and to I produced him the remainder of the hundred in 
repent of them. 1 then advised him to pursue cousequonre of my own; for which he gave me 
the same steps, and at last concluded with an a ^^ote, which was all 1 ever expected to see iq 
assurance that 1 myself would lend him a hun- retuiu for my money. 

dred pounds, if it would be of any service to his * We were prevented fronaany further discourse 

affairs, and he would not put it into the power at present by the arrival of the apothecary, who, 
of a die to deprive him of it. with much joy in his countenance, and without 

*Mr. Watson, who soomed almost composed in even asking his patient how he did, proclaimed 
riamber by the former part of my discourse, was there was great news arrived in a letter to him- 
roused by the latlor. He seized my hand eageily, self, which ho said would shortly bo public, 
gave me a thousand thanks, and declared I was that the Duke of Monmouth was landed in the 
a friend indeed, adding that he hoped I had a west with a vast army of Dutch, and that another 
better opinion of him than to imagine he had vast fleet hovered over the coast of Norfolk, and 
proflted so little by exporienco as to put any con- was to make a descent there, in order to favour 
fidence in those damned dice which had so often the dukeb enterprise with a diversion on that 
deceived him. “ No, no,” cries he ; “ lot me but side. 

once handsomely be sot up again, and if ever ‘ This apothecary was one of the greatest poll* 
Fortune makes a broken merchant of me after- ticians of his time. He was more delighted with 
wards; I will forgive her.” the most paltry packet than with the best patient i 

‘I very well understood the language of set- and the highest joy he was capable of, he ra- 
ting up and broken merchant. 1 therefore said oeived from having a piece of news in his 
to bfm, with a very grave face, “Mr. Watson, possession an hour or two sooner than any other 
you must endeavour to find out some business or person in the town. BLis advloesi, however, 
employment, by which you may procure your- were seldom authentic ; for he would swallow 
self a livelihood; and I promise you, could 1 see almost anything as a truth,— a humour which 
any probability of being repaid hereafter, 1 would many made use of to impose upon him. 
advance a much larger sum than what you have ‘ ThIUs it happened with what he at present 
mentioned, to equip you in any fair and honour- communicated^ for it was known within a short 
able ealling ; but as to gaming, besides the base- time afterwards that the dnke was really landed 
ness and wickedness of making it a profedaion, but that his army oonristed only of a few attend- 
you are really, to my own knowledge; luiflt for ants; and as to the diversloA in KorfdUi;i it wai 
It, sad it will end in your certain miiL’* entlrdy false. 
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* The apothecary stayed no longer in the room 
than while be acquainted us 'with his news, and 
then, without saying a syllable to his patient on 
any other subject, departed to spread his advices 
all over the town. 

* Events of this nature in the public are gene- 
rally apt to eclipse all private concerns. Our 
discourse, therefore, now became entirely politi- 
cal. Eor my own part, I had been lor some time 
very seriously affected with the danger to wliich 
the Protestant religion was so visibly exposed 
under a popish prince, and thought the appre- 
hension of it alone sufficient to justify that in- 
surrection; fur no real security can ever be 
fpund against the persecuting spirit of Popery, 
when armed with power, except the dcpiiviiig it 
of that power, as woful experience presently 
showed. You know how King James behaved 
after getting the better of this attempt— how 
litilo he valued cither his royal word or corona- 
tion oatli, or the liberties and rights of his people. 
But all had not the sense to foresee this at first, 
and therefore the Duke of Monmoutli was weakly 
Supported ; yet all could feel when the evil came 
upon them, and thcrefoi'e all united at last to 
drive out that king, against whose exclusion a 
groat party among us had so warmly contended 
during the leign of his broth(‘r, and for whom 
they now fought with such zeal and affection.* 

‘What you say,’ iutoriuptod Joms, ‘is very 
true; and it has often stiuck me as the mo^t 
wonderful thing I ever road of in history, that 
BO soon after this convincing oxpeiience which 
brought our whole nation to join so unanimously 
in expelling King James for the preservation of 
our religion and Jibestios, there should bo a party 
among us mad enough to desire the placing his 
family again on the throne.* — ‘ You are not in 
earnest!* answered the old man: ‘there can be 
no sVNsh party. As bad an opinion as 1 have of 
mankind, I cannot believe them infatuated to 
such a degree. There may be some bot-headed 
papists led by their priests to engage in this 
desperate cause, and think it a holy war; but 
that Protestants, that are members of the Church 
of England, should be such apostates, such ftlo9 
de $e, I cannot believe it. No, no, youUg man ; 
unacquainted as 1 am with what has passed in 
the world for the last thirty years, I cannot be so 
imposed upon as to credit so foolish a tale. But 
1 see you have a mind to sport with my igno- 
rance.' — ‘ Gan it be possible,* replied Jones, ‘ that 
you have lived so much out of the world as not 
to know that during that time there have been 
two rebellions in favour of the son of Kihg James, 
one of which is now actually rag^g in the very 
heart of the kingdom ? * At these words the old 
gentleman .started up, and in a most dolemn 
tone of votpe conjured Jones by his Maker to 
tell him if what he said was really true ; which 
the other solemnly affirming, he walked several 
Innas about the room in a profound silence, then 
cried, then laughed, and at last fell down on his 


knees, and blessed God, in a loud thanksgiving 
prayer, for having delivered him from all society 
with human nature, which could be capable of 
suck monstrous extravagances. After which, 
being reminded by Jones that he had hrolce off 
his btory, he resumed it again in this manner : — 

‘ As mankind, in the days I was speaking of, 
were not yet arrived at that pitch of madness 
which I find they arc capable of now, and which, 
to bo suio, I have only escaped by living alone, 
and at a distance from the contagion, there was 
a coubideiuble rising in favour of Monmouth ;‘ 
and my principles strongly incliniug me to take 
the same part, I delennined to join him; and 
Mr. Watson, from different motives concujfring 
in the same resolution (for tjio spirit of a game- 
ster will carry a man as far upon such an occa- 
sion as the spirit of patriotism), we soon provided 
oursolvoB with all necessaries, and went to the 
duko at Bridgewater. 

‘ The unfortunate event of this enterprise you 
are, 1 conclude, as well acquainted with as my- 
self. 1 escaped, together with Mr. Watson, from 
the battle at Sedgemour, in which action I re- 
ceived a slight wound. We rode nearly forty 
miles together on the Exeter road, and then 
abandoned our horses, scrambled as well as 
we could through the fields and by-roads, til] 
wo arrived at a little wild hut on a common, 
where a poor old woman took all tlio c.iro of us 
she could, and dressed my wound with salve, 
which quickly healed it* 

‘ Pray, sir, where was the wound? ’ says Pait- 
ridgo. The stranger sati'^fied him it was in Lis 
arm, and then continued his narrative : ‘ Here, 
sir,* said he, ‘Mr. Watson loft me the next 
morning, in order, as he protended, to got us 
some provision from the town of CollLnipton; 
but— can I relate it, or can you beie\e it? — 
this Mr. Watson, this friend, this base, barbar- 
ous, treacherous villain, betrayed me to a party 
of horse belonging to King James, and at his 
return delivered me into their liaiid|i. 

‘ The soldiers, being six in number, had now 
seized me, and were conducting me to Taunton 
gaol ; but neither my present situation, nor the 
apprehensions of what might happen to me, 
wore half so irksome to my mind as the com- 
pany of my false friend, who, having surrendered 
himself, was likewise considered as a priiL>o:||er, 
though he was better treated, as being to make 
his peace at my expense. He at first endea- 
voured to excuse his treachery; but when he 
received nothing but scorn and upbraiding from 
me, hp soon changed his note, abused me as the 
most atrocious and malicious rebel, and laid all 
his own guilt to my charge, who^ as he declared, 
had solicited, and even threatened him, to make 
him take up arms against his gracious as iveU as 
lawful sovereign. 

*This false evidence (for in reality he had 
been much the forwarder of the two) stung mo 
to the quick, imd r^d an indignation eoaroe 
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eonoeirable by those who have not felt it. How^ 
e^er, fortane at length took pity on me ; for as 
we were got a little beyond Wellington, in a 
narrow lane, my guards received a false alann 
that nei^r fifty of the enemy were at hand, upon 
which Ihey shifted for themselves, and left me 
and my bettiiyer to do the same. That villain 
immediately ran from me; and 1 am glad he did, 
or I should have certainly endeavoured, though 
I had no arms, to have executed vengeance on 
his baseness. 

* I was now once more at liberty ; and imme- 
diately withdrawing from the highway into the 
fields, 1 travelled on, scarce knowing which way 
1 went, and making it my chief care to avoid all 
public roads and all towns— nay, even the most 
homely houses; for I imagined every human 
creature whom I saw desirous of betraying me. 

* At last, after rambling several days abemt the 
country, during which the fields afforded me the 
same bed and the same food which nature be- 
stows on our savage brothers of the creation, I 
at length arrived at this place, where the soli- 
tude and wildness of the country invited me to 
fix my abode. The first person with whom I 
took up my habitation was the mother of this 
old woman, with whom 1 remain<'d concealed 
till the news of the glorious revolution put on 
end to all my appreheusions of danger, and gave 
me an opportunity of once more visiting my own 
home, and of inquiring a littlo into my affairs, 
which I soon settled as agreeably to my brother 
as to myself, having resigned eveiything to him, 
for which he paid me the sum of a thousand 
pounds, and settled on me an annuity for life. 

* His behaviour in this last instance, as in all 
others, was selfish and ungenerous. 1 could not 
look on him as my friend, nor indeed did he 
desire that I should; so 1 prosontly took my 
leave of him, as well as of my other acquaint- 
ance, and from that day to this my history is 
little better than a blank.* 

* And is it possible sir said Jones, 4hat yon 
can have resMed hero fbom that day to this ? *— 
*Ohno, sir,* answered the gentleman; *1 have 
been a great traveller, and there are few parts of 
Europe with which I am not acquainted.*—* 1 
have not, sir,* cried Jones, * the assurance to ask 
it of you now; indeed, it would be cruel, after 
so much breath as you have already spent ; but 
youswill give me leave to wish for some further 
opportunity of hearing the excellent observations 
which a man of your sense and knowledge of 
the world must have made in so long a course 
of travela* — * Indeed, young gentloman,* an- 
•wered the stranger, * I will endeavour *to satisfy 
your curiosity on this head likewise, as /ar as 1 
•m able.* Jones attempted fresh apologies, but 
wak prevented; and while he and Partridge sat 
with greedy and impatient ears, the stnager 
proceeded as in the next chapter. 


OHAFTEE XV. 

A hritf history of Europe i and a curious diecoum 

between Mr. Jones tmd the Man of (he HiU, 

*Iir Italy the landlords ere very silent; In 
France they are more talkative, but yet civil; 
in Germany and Holland they ore generally 
very impertinent; and as for their honesty, 1 
believe it is pretty equal in all those conUtries. 
The laquaie h louange are sure to lose no oppor- 
tunity of cheating you ; and as for the postilions^ 
1 think they aro pretty much alike all the world 
over. Those, sir, are the observAtious on men 
which I made in my travels, for these were the 
only men I ever conversed with. My desi^, 
when 1 wont abroad, was to divert myself by 
seeing the wondious vanoty of prospects, beasts, 
bird<^ fishes, insects, and vegetables with which 
Qu«l has been pleaded to enrich the several parts 
of this g1obo,~a variety which, as it must give 
groat pleasure to a contomplative beholder, so 
doth it admirably display the power, and wis- 
dom, and gooduoss of the Creator. Indeed, to 
say the trutli, there is but one work in His 
whole creation that doth Him any dishonour, 
and with that 1 have long since avoided holding 
any conversation.* 

*You wUl pardon me,* cries JonCs; *bnt 1 
have always imagined that there is in this very 
work you mention as groat variety as in all the 
rest; for, besides the difference of inclination, 
customs and climates have, I am told, intro- 
duced the utmost diversity in' ^ human nature.* 

*Voiy little indeed,* answered the other: 
* thobu who travel in order to acquaint them- 
selves with the different manners of men might 
spare themselves much pains by going to a 
carnival at Venice; for there they will see at 
once all which they can discover in the sopersl 
courts of Europe. The same hypocrisy, the 
same fraud ; in short, the same follies and vices 
dressed in different habits. In Spain, these are 
equipped with much gravity; and in Italy, with 
vast splendour. In France, a knave is dressed 
like a fop ; and in the northern countries, like 
a sloven. But human nature is everywhere the 
same, everywhere the object of detestation s&d 
soom. 

* As for my own pari, I passed thfoogli all 
those nations as you perhaps' may have done 
through a crowd at a show, —jostling to get by 
them, bolding my nose with one hand, and 
defending my pockets with the other, without 
speaking s word to any of them, vrhile I was 
pressing on to see what I wanted to see ; which, 
however entertaining It might be In itself, scarce 
made me amends for the trouble the, company 
gave me.* 

*Did not you find some^ of the nations among 
which you travelled lass troublesome to you 
than others?* said Jonea— *0 yes,* replied the 
old man: *iho Turks were much mors tolsv- 
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to mo than the Christiana ; for they are | 
ftdfin of profound taoitumity, and neri^r disturb ^ 
% stranger with questions. Now and then, in- 
deed, they bestow a short curse upon him or | 
spit in his'face as he walks the streets, but then ! 
they have done with him ; and a man may live 
an age in their country without hearing a dozen 
words from them. But of all the people I ever 
saw, Heaven defend me from the French 1 With 
their damned prate and civilities, and doing the 
honour of their nation to strangers (as they are 
pleased to call it), but indeed setting forth their 
own vanity, they are so troublesome, that I had 
infinitely rather pass my life with the Hottentots 
than set my foot in Paris again. They are 
nasty people, but their nastiness is mostly with- 
out; whereas in France, and some other nations 
that I won't name, it is all within, and makes 
them stink much more to my I'eason than that 
of Hottentots does to my nose. 

* Thus, sir, I have ended the history of my 
life; for as to all that series of years during 
which 1 have lived retired here, it affords no 
variety to entertain you, and may be almost 
considered as one day. The retirement has 
been so complete, that I oOuld hardly have en- 
joyed a more Absolute solitude in the deserts 
of the Thebals than here in the midst of this 
populous kingdom. As I have no estate, I am 
pl&gued with no tenants or stewards: my 
annuity is paid me pretty regularly, as indeed 
it ought to be ; for it is much less than what 
1 might have expected in return for what I 
gave up. Visits 1 admit none; and the old 
woman who keeps my house knows that her 
place entiicly depends upon her saving me all 
the trouble of buying the things that 1 want, 
keex)ing off all solicitation or business from me, 
and holding her tongue whenever I am within 
hearing. As my walks are all by night, I am 
pretty secure in this wild unfrequented place 
from meeting any company. Some few persons 
I have met by chance, and sent them home 
heartily frightened ; as from the oddness of my 
dress and figure they took me fer a ghost or a 
hobgoblin. But what has happened to-night 
shows that even here I cannot be safe from the 
villany of men ; for without your assistance 1 
had not only been robbed, but very probably 
murdered.' 

Jones thanked the stranger for the trouble 
he had taken in relating his story, and then 
expressed some wonder how he coidd possibly 
endure a life of such solitude ; * in which,' says 
he^ *you may well complain of the want of 
variety. Indeed, I am astonished how you 
have filled up^ or rather killed, so much of your 
lime.* 

* I am ifot at all surprised,' answered the other, 
‘that to one whose affections and thoughts are 
fixed on the world my hours should appear to 
have wanted employment in this place; but 
there is one single ach for which the whole life 


of man is infinitely too short What time can 
suffice for the contemplation and worship of 
that glorious, immortal, and eternal B^g, 
among the works of whose stupendous creation 
not only this globe, but even those numberless 
luminaries which we may here behold spangling 
all the sky, though they should many of them be 
suns lighting different systems of worlds, may 
possibly appear but as a few atoms opposed to 
the whole earth which we inhabit ? Gan a man 
who by divine meditations is admitted as it were 
into tho conversation of this ineffable, incompre- 
hensible majesty, think days, or years, or ages, 
too long for the continuance of so ravishing an 
honour? Shall the trifiing amusements, the 
palling pleasures, the silly business of the world, 
roll away our hours too swiftly from us; and 
shall the pace of time seem sluggish to a mind 
exercised in studies so high, so important, and 
so glorious? As no time is sufficient, so no 
place is improper, for this great concern. On 
what object can we oast our eyes which may 
not inspire us with ideas of His power, of His 
wisdom, and of His goodness ? It is not neces- 
sary that the rising sun should dart his fiery 
glories over the eastern horizon ; nor that the 
boisterous winds should rush from their caverns, 
and shake the lofty forest ; noi that the opening 
clouds should pour their deluges on the plains : 
it is not necessary, 1 say, that any of these 
should proclaim His majesty: there is not an 
insect, not a vegetable, of so low an order in the 
creation as not to be honouiod with bearing 
marks of the attributes of its great Creator; 
marks not only of His power, but of His wisdom 
and goodness. Man alone, the king of this 
globe, the last and greatest work of the Supreme 
Being below the sun — man alone hath basely 
dishonoured his own nature ; and by lihhonesty, 
cruelty, ingratitude, and treachery, Laih call^ 
his Maker's goodness in question, by puzzling 
us to account how a benevolent Being should 
form so foolish and so vile an animal Yet 
this is the being from whose conrersation you 
think, I suppose, that 1 have been unfortunately 
restrained, and without whose blessed society, 
life, in your opinion, must be tedious and in- 
sipid.' 

* In the former part of what you said,' replied 
Jones, * I most heartUy and readily concur ; but 
I believe, as well as hope, that the abhdirrfinoe 
which you express for mankind in the conclu- 
sion is much too general. Indeed, you here 
fall into an error, which in my little experience 
1 have observed to be a very common one, by 
taking the character of mankind from the worst 
and basest among them ; whereas, indeed, as an 
excellent writer observes, nothing should be 
esteemed as charaoteristioal of a species, but 
what is to be found among the best and most 
perfect individuals of that speofes. This error, 
1 believe, is generally committed hf those who, 
from wai^t of proper oauUon id the oholoe of 
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tte!r friends and aoqnaintsnod, hava suffered 
injuries from bad and worthless men; two or 
three instanoes of which are veiy unjustly 
oharged on all human nature.* 

U think I had experience enough of it,' an- 
swered the other: *my first mistress and my 
first friend betrayed me in the basest manneri 
and in matters which tlneatened to be the worst 
of oonsequenoesi— eyen to bring me to a shame- 
ful death.* 

<But you will pardon me,' cries Jones, *if 
I desire you to reflect who that mistress and 
who that friend were. What better, my good 
sir, could be expected in love derived from 
the stews, or in friendship first produced and 
nourished at the gaming-table? To take the 
characters of women from the former iustance, 
or of men from the latter, would be as vujiist 
as to assert that air is a nauseous and unwhole- 
some element, becauso we find it stj in a jakes. 
I have lived but a short time in the worl^ and 
yet have known men worthy of the highest 
friendship, and women of the highest love.* 

*Alas! 7 ouiig man,* answered the stranger, 
*you have lived, you confess, but a very short 
time in the world : I was somewhat older than 
yon when 1 was of the same opinion.* 

*You might havo remained so still,’ replied 
Jones, * if yon had not been unfortunate, 1 will 
venture to say incautious, in the placing your 
affections. If there was, indeed, much more 
wickedness in the world than there is, it would 
not prove such general assertions against human 
naiuro, since much of this arrives by more 
accident, and many a man who commits evil is 
not totally bad and corrupt in his heart. In 
truth, none seem to have any title to assert 
human nature to be necessarily and universally 
evil, but those whose own minds afford them 
one instance of this natural depravity ; which is 
not, 1 am convinced, your cage.’ 


* And Buob,’ said the stranger, ‘will be always 
the most backward to* aetsert any snob thing 
Knaves will no more endeavour to persuade us 
of the baseness of mankind, ihan a highwayman 
will inform yon that there are thieves on the 
road. This would, indeed, be a method to put 
you on your guard, and to defeat their own pur- 
poses. iB'or which reason, though knaves, as I 
remember, are very apt to abuse particular 
persons, yet they never oast any reflection on 
human nature in general.* The old gentleman 
spoke this so warmly, that as Jones despaired of 
making a convert, and was unwilling to offend, 
he returned no answer. 

The day now began to send forth its first 
streams of light, when Jone«i made an apology 
to the stranger for having stayed so long, and 
perhaps detained him from his rest. The 
stranger answered, he never wanted rest less 
ihan at present ; for that day and night were 
inilifforent seasons to him ; and that ho com- 
monly made use of the former for the time of 
his repose, and of the latter for his walkt. and 
lucubrations. ‘ However,* said he, ‘ it is now a 
most lovely morning ; and if you can bear any 
longer to be without your own rest or food, I 
will gladly rutertain you with the sight of some 
very lino prospects which 1 believe you have 
not yet soon.* 

Jones very readily embraced this offer, and 
they immediately set forward together from the 
cottage. As for Partridgo, he had fallen into 
a profound repose just as the stranger had 
finished his stoi^ ; for his c <^'iosity was satis- 
ficQ, ird the subsequent discourse was not 
forriMc enough in its operation to conjure down 
the charms of sleep. Jones therefore loft him 
to enjoy his nap ; and as the reader may perhaps 
be at this season glad of the same favour, we 
will here put an end to the eighth book of our 
history. 


BOOK IX. 

CONTAINING TWELVE HOURS. . 


OHAPTEB I. 

Of^ihon who lau^fy mriy, and of those who may 
not, loriSte 4t«to?*ie8 ae this, 

Anono other good uses for which I have thought 
proper to institute these several introductory 
chapters, I have considered them as a kind of 
mark or stamp, which may hereafter qnable a 
very indifferent reader to distinguish what is 
true and genuine in this historic kind of writ- 
ing, from what is false and counterfeit Indeed, 
it seems likely that some such mark may shortly 
become neoessaryi since the favourable reoeption 
which two orthree authors have latriy procured 


for their works of this nature from the puhlioi 
will probably serve as an eneouxagement to 
many others to undertake the like. Thus a 
swarm of foolish novels and monstrous romances 
will ho produced, either to the great impoverish- 
ing of booksellers, or to the great loss of time and 
depravation of morals in the reader ; nay, often 
to the spreading of scandal and calumny, and to 
the prejudica of the charaoteis of many worthy 
aud honest people, 

I question not but the fngeniovt author of the 
Speatator was principally induoad to prefix QiealC 
and Latin mottoes to every paper, from the same 
consideration of guarding against the pursuit of 
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those scribblers, who, heTingno talents of a I 
writer but what is taught by the writing-master, | 
are yet not more afraid nor ashamed to assume 
the same titles with the greatest genius, than 
their good brother in the fable was of braying 
in the lion's skim 

By the device, therefore, of his motto, it be- 
came impracticable for any man to presume to 
imitate the without understanding at 

least one sentence in the'learued languages. In 
the same manner I have now secured myself 
from the imitation of those who are utterly in- 
capable of any degree of reilection, and whose 
learning is not equal to an essay. 

I would not be here understood to insinuate, 
that the greatest merit of such historical produc- 
tions can ever lie in those introductory chapters ; 
but in fact, those parts which contain moro 
narrative only, afford much more encourageinent 
to the pen of an imitator than those which aie 
composed of observation and reflection, llore 1 
mean such imitators as Howe was of Shakspeare, 
or as Horace hiuis some of the Bomans were of 
Cato, by bare feet and sour faces. 

To invent good stories, and to tell them well, 
are possibly very rare talents; and yet I have 
observed few persons who have scrupled to aim 
at both. And if we examine the romances and 
novels with which the world abounds, 1 think 
we may fairly conclude that most of the authors 
would not have attempted to show their teeth 
(if the* expression may be allowed me) in any 
other way of writing, nor could, indeed, have 
strung together a dozen sentences on any other 
subject whatever. Scribimui indocti doctique 
pawtm,^ may be more truly said of the histuriau 
and biographer than of any other species of 
writing ; for all the arts and sciences (even 
criticism itself) require some little degree of 
learning and knowledge. Poetry, indeed, may 
perhaps be thought an exception; but then it 
demands numbers, or something like numbers ; 
whereas to the compobition of novels and ro- 
mances nothing is neceb&ary but paper, pens, 
and thk, with the manual capacity of using 
them. This, I conceive, their productions show 
to be the opinion of the authors themselves ; and 
this must be the opinion of their readers, if in* 
deed there be any such. 

Hence we are to derive that universal con- 
tempt which the world, who always denominate 
the whole from the majority, have cast on all 
historical writers who do not draw their mate- 
rials from records. And it is the apprehension 
of this contempt that hath made us so cautiously 
avoid the term romance, a name with which we 
might otherwise have been well enough con- 
tented. Though, as we have good authority 
for all our characters, no less indeed than the 
vast autheniie dooms^y-book of nature^ mm is 


- * Each desperate Modshead darei to write: 

Verse is the hmda qf every Uvlng wight.*— Fainoia 


elsewhere hinted, our labours have sufficient tltla 
to the name of history. Certainly they deserve 
some distinction from these works, which one 
of the wittiest of men regarded only as proceed- 
ing from a pi'uritua^ or indeed rather from a 
looseness of the brain. 

But besides the dishonour which is thus oast 
on one of the most useful os well as entertain- 
ing of all kinds of writing, there is just reason 
to apprehend, that by encouraging such authors 
we bhall propagate much dishonour of another 
kind--I mean, to the characters of many good 
and valuable members of society ; for the dullest 
writeie, no more than the dullest companions, 
are always inoffensive. They liave both enough 
of language to be indecent and abusive. And 
surely, if the opinion just above cited be true, 
we cannot wonder that works so nastily derived 
should be nasty themselves, or have a tendency 
to make others so. 

To prevent, therefore, for the future, such in- 
temperate abuses of leisure, of letters, and of the 
liberty of the press, especially as the world seems 
at present to be moro than usually threatened 
with them, 1 shall hero venture to mention some 
qualifleatious, every one of which are in a pretty 
high degioe necessary to this order of historians. 

The first is genius, without a full vein of 
which no study, says Horace, can avail us. 
By genius I would understand that power, or 
rather those powers of the mind, which are 
capable of penetrating into all things within 
our reach and knowledge, and of distingiiishiug. 
their essential differences. These are no other 
than invention and judgment; and they are 
both called by the collective name of genius, as 
they are of those gifts of nature which we bring 
with us into the world. Concerning each of 
which many seem to have fallen into very great 
errors; for by invention, 1 believe, la generally 
understood a creative faculty, which would in- 
deed prove most romance writers to have the 
highest pretoubious to it: whereas by inven- 
tion is really meant no more (and«so the word 
signifies) than discovery, or finding out; or, to 
explain it at largo, a quick and sagacious pene-* 
tration into tlie true essence of all the objects 
of our contemplation. This, I think, can rarely 
exist without the concomitancyof judgment; for 
hoV wo can be said to have discovered the true 
essence of two things, without discerning t^eir 
difference, seems to me hard to eonceiveb How 
this last is the undisputed prcvinoe of judgment; 
and yet some few men of wit have agreed with 
all the dull fellows in the world in representing 
these two to have been seldom or never the pro- 
perty of one and the same person* 

But though they should be so, they are not 
sufficient for our purpose, without a good share 
of learning; for which 1 could again cite the 
authority of Horace, and of many others, if any 
was necessary to prove that tools are of no eer- 
vioe to a workman when they are not shai^ned 
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by art, or when he wants rules to direct him in 
his work, or hath no matter to work upon. All 
these uses are supplied by learniug; for nature 
can only furnish us with capacity, or, as I have 
chosen to illustrate it, with the tools of our pro* 
fession: learniug must fit them for use, mtlst 
direct them in it^ and, lastly^ must contribute 
part at least of the materids. A conipcteut 
knowledge of history and of the helUs-lUtres 
is here absoluioly necessary; and without this 
share of knowledge at least, to affect the cha- 
racter of an historian, is as vain as to endeavour 
at building a houbo without timber or mortar, or 
brick or stone. Homer and Milton, though they 
added the ornament of numbers to their works, 
were both historians of our order, and masters 
of all the learning of their times. 

Again, there is another sort of knowi/dgo, 
beyond the power ui learniug to bestow, and 
this is to be had by convoisaiiun. So uccossary 
is this to the uudn st iinding the characters of 
men, that none aio more ignorant ol tliom than 
those learned pedants whose lives have been en- 
tirely consumed in colleges and among booiv.s; 
for however exquifritoly human nature may iiavjo 
been dosciibed by writers, the true practiral 
system can be learned only in the woild. In- 
deed, the like happens in every other kind of 
knowledge. Neither physio nor law arc to he 
practically known from books. Nay, tho farmer, 
the planter, tho gardener, must pel feet by oz- 
perience what he hath acquired the rudiments 
of by rea<ling. Now accurately soever the in- 
genious Mr. Miller may have described tlie plant, 
he himself would advise his disciplu to see it in | 
the garden. As we mubt perceive that after tho ! 
nicest strokes of a Bhakspeare or a Jonbon, of a 
Wychorly or an Otway, some touches of nature 
will escape the reader, which tho judicious action 
of a Garrick, or a Gibber, or a Clive, ^ can convey 
to him; so, on the real stage, the character shows 
himself in a stronger and bolder light than he 
can be described. And if this bo the case in 
those flue and nervous descriptions which great 
auihors themselves have taken from life, how 
much more strongly will it hold when the writer 
himself takes his lines not from nature, bat from 
books ! Buoh characters are only the faint copy 
of a copy, and can have neither the justness nor 
spirit of an original. 

Npw*this conversation in our historian must 
be universal, that is, with all ranks and degrees 
of men; for the knowledge of what is called 
high life will not instruct him in low; nor, 
i GonversOt will his being acquainted wiUi the 

1 There is a peculiar propriety In mentlonlDg tide 
great eetor, and these two most Justly celebrated 
aefcressea, In this place, as they have all formed them- 
selves on the study of nature only, and not on the 
Imitation of their predecessors. Hence they have been 
able to excel all who have gone before them,— « degree 
Of merit ivhidi the servUe hard of Imltatan can never 
possibly anive at 


inferior part of mankind teach him the mannere ! 
of the superior. And though it may be thought 
that tho knowledge of either may sufficiently 
en ible him to describe at least that in which he 
hath been conversant, yet ho will even here fall 
greatly short of perfection; for the follies of 
either rank do in reality illustrate each other. 
For instance, the affectation of high life appears j 
more glaring and ridiculous from the simplicity 
of the low; and again, tho rudeness and bar- 
barity of this latter strikes with much stronger 
ideas of absurdity, when contrasted with, and 
opposed to, tho poUtouess whuti controls the 
former. Besides, to eay the truth, tho manners 
of our historian will bo improved by both these 
conversations; for in tho one he will easily find 
examples of plainness, honesty, and sincerity; 
in tho otlior of reiinoment, elegnneo, and a liber* 
aJity of spirit ; which last quality 1 myself have 
senice ever seen in men of low birth and educa- 
lK*n. 

Nor will all the qualities I have hitherto given 
my historian avail him, unless he have what is 
gonoially moan< by a good heart, and be capable 
of feeling. Tho author who will mako mo 
weep, says lloraoot, must first weep himself. In 
reality, no m^n can paint a distress well which i 
he doth not feci while he is painting it ; nor do I I 
doubt but that the most pathetic and affecting 
scenes have been written with tears. In tho 
same manner it is with the ridiculous. I am con- 
vinced 1 never make my reader laugh hoartUy 
but where I Lave laughed before him; unless 
it should happen at any time, that instead of 
laAighiiig with me ho should be inclined to laugh 
at m**. Perhaps this may have been the case . 
at some passages in this chapter, from whioh 
apprehonsiin 1 will hero put an end to it. 

s 

OHAPTEB IL 

Containing a vei'g surprising adventure indeed, 
which Mr. Jones met with in hU walk wUk 
the Man of the mil, 

Aunoxu now first opened her oasemenb— 
the day begon to break— when Jones walkedforth 
in company with the stranger, and mounted Ha* 
zard Hill; of which they had no sooner gained 
the summit than one of the most noble pcospeots 
in the worid presented itself to their View* and 
whioh we would likewise present to the reader, 
but lor two reasons : first, we despair of xnaking 
those who have seen this prospect admire our 
desoripiion; secondly, we very much ddnbt 
whether those vriio h*ve not aeea it would 

understand it. 

Jones stood lor some mlnntea fixed in one pos- 
ture, and directing Ids eyee toward the south ; 
upon whioh the old genUeman a^d what he was 
looking at with so much attention. * Alas I sir,’ 
answered he with a sigh, *I was endeavouring to 
trace ontmyoim Journey hither. Goodheavene! 
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what a distance is Gloucester from us I What a 
▼ast tract of land must be between me and 
own home ! *— * Ay, ay, young gentleman,* cries 
the other; *and by your sighing, from what 
you love better than your own home, or I am 
mistaken. I perceive now the object of your 
contemplation is not within your sight, and yet I 
fancy you have a pleasure in looking that way.’ 
Jones answered with a smile, * I find, old friend, 
you have not yet forgot the sensations of your 
youth. 1 own my thoughts were employed as 
you have guessed.’ 

They now walked to that part of the hill 
which looks to the north-west, and which hangs 
over a vast and extensive wood. Here they 
were no sooner arrived than they hoard at a 
distance the most violent screams of a woman, 
proceeding from the wood below them. Jones 
listened a moment, and then, without saying a 
word to his companion (for indeed the occasion 
seemed sufficiently pressing), ran, or rather slid, 
down the hill, and, without the least apprehen- 
sion or concern for his own safety, made directly 
to the thicket whence the sound had issued. 

He had not entered far into the wood before he 
beheld a most shocking sight indeed, — a woman 
stripped half naked, under the hands of a ruffian, 
who had put his garter round her neck, and wan 
endeavouring to draw her up to a tree. Jones 
asked no question^ at this interval, but fell in- 
stantly upon the villain, and made such good 
use of his trusty oaken stick, that he laid him 
sprawling on the ground before ho could de- 
fend himself-^^indeed, almost before ho knew he 
was attacked; nor did he cease the prosecution 
of his blows till the woman herself begged him 
to forbear, saying she believed ho had suffi- 
ciently done his business. a 

The poor wretch then fell upon h^ knees to 
Jones, and gave him a thousand thanks for her 
deliverance. He presently lifted her up, and 
told her he was highly pleased with the extra- 
ordinary accident which had sent him thither 
for her relief, whore it was so impiobablo she 
should find any; adding, that Heaven seemed 
to have designed him as the happy instrument 
of her protection. ‘Nay,’ answered she, *I 
could almost conceive you to be some good 
angel; and, to say the truth, you look more 
like an angel than a man in my eye.’ Indeed, 
he was a charming figure ; and if -a very fine 
person, and a most comely set of features, 
adorned with youth, health, strength, freshness, 
spirit, and good-nature, can make a man resemble 
an angel, he certainly had that resemblance. 

The redeemed captive had not altogether so 
much of the human-angelic species : she seemed 
to be at least of the middle ago, nor had her face 
much appearance of beauty; but her clothes 
being tom from all the upper part of her body, 
her breasts, which were well formed and ex- 
tremely white, attracted the eyes of her deliverer, 
and for a few moments they stood silent^ and 


gazing at each other; till the ruffian on the 
ground beginning to move, Jones took the 
garter which had been intended for another 
purpose, and bound both his hands behind him. 
And now, on contemplating his face, ho dis- 
covered, greatly to his surprise, and perhaps 
not a little to his satisfaction, the very person 
to be no other than Ensign Nortberton. Nor 
had the ensign forgotten his formermntagonist, 
whom he knew the moment he came to himself. 
His surprise was equal to that of Jones; but I 
conecivo his pleasure was rather lees on this 
occabion. 

Jones helped Nortberton upon his legs, and 
then looking him stedfastly in the face, ‘I 
fancy, sir,* said ho, ‘you did not expect to meet 
me any more in this world, and I confess I had 
as little expectation to find you here. How- 
ever, fortune, I see, hath brought us once more 
together, and hath given me satisfaction for the 
injury I have received, oven without my own 
knowledge.' 

‘It is very much like a man of honour, 
indeed,* answered Northorton, ‘to take satisfac- 
tion by knocking a man down behind his back. 
Neither am I capable of giving you satisfaction 
hero, as 1 have no sword ; but if you dare be- 
have like a gentleman, let us go where I can 
fumibh utyself with one, and 1 will do by you 
as a man of honour ought.’ 

*Doth it bccumo such a villain as you are,* 
cries Jones, ‘to contaminate the name of honour 
by assuming it ? Hut I shall waste no time 
in discourse with you. Justice requires satis- 
faction of you now, and shall have it.* Then 
turning to the woman, he asked her if she was 
near her home ; or if not, whether sho was ac- 
quainted with any honso in the neighbourhood 
whero sho might procure horself btyuie docent 
clothes, in order to proceed to a justice of tho 
peace. 

She answered she was an entire stranger in 
that part of tho woild. Jones then recollecting 
himself, said be had a friend near who would 
direct them; indeed, he wondered at his not 
following; but, in fact, the good Man of the 
Hill, when our hero departed, sat himself down 
on tho brow, where, though be had a gun in his 
hand, he with groat patience and imconoetn bad 
attended the issuo. 

Jones then stepping without the woed^ per- 
ceived tho old man sitting as we have just de- 
scribed him. Ho presently exerted his utmost 
agility, and with surprising expedition ascended 
the hill. 

The old man advised him to carry the woman 
to Upton, which, ho said, was the nearest town, 
and tbeie he would be sure of furnishing her 
with all manner of conveniences. Jones having 
received his direction to the jdace^ took his leave 
of the Man of the Hill, and desiring him to 
direct Partridge the same way, returned basllly 
to the wood. 
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Our herO) at bis departure to make this inquiry 
of his frien^ had considered that, as the ruffian’s 
hands were tied behind him, he was incapable 
of executing any wicked purposes on the poor 
woman. Besides, be knew he should not be 
beyond the reach of her voice, and could return 
soon enough to prevent any mischief. Ho had, 
moreover, declared to the villain, that if he at- 
tempted the least insult, he would bo himself 
immediately the executioner of vengeance on 
him. But Jones unluckily forgot that, though 
the hands of Northerton wore tied, his legs 
wore at liberty ; nor did he lay the least injnnr- 
tion on the prisoner that he should not make 
what use of these he pleased. Northerton there- 
fore, having given no parole of that kind, tliought 
he might wiihout any breach of honour dcpait; 
not being obliged, ns ho imagined, by any lulos 
to wait for a formal dischaigo. ITo therefore 
took up liis l(‘gs, which were ai liberty, and 
walked off through the wood, which favoured 
his retreat; nor did the woman, whoso eyes 
were perhaps rather turned towards her deli- 
verer, once think of his escape, oj give herself 
any concern or trouble to prevent it. 

Jones, therefore, at his return found the woman 
a 1 one. IIo would have spent some tf me in search- 
ing for Northerton, but she would not permit 
him, earnestly entreating that he would accom- 
pany her to the town whither they had been 
directed. * As to the fellow’s escape,* said she, 
‘it gives me no uneasiness; for philosophy and 
Christianity both preach up forgiveness of in- 
juries. But for you, sir, I am concerned at the 
trouble 1 give you ; iiay, indeed, my nakedness 
may well make me ashamed to look you in the 
face ; and if it was not for the sake of your pro- 
tection, 1 should 'wish to go alone.* 

Jones offered her his coat; but, 1 know not 
for wbat reason, she absolutely refused the most 
earnest solicitations to accept it He then heggod 
her to forgot both the causes of her confusion. 
‘With regard to the former,’ says he, *I have i 
done no more than my duty in protecting you ; 
and as for tlie latter, 1 will entirely remove it, 
by walking before you all the way ; for I would 
not have my eyes offend you, and I could not 
answer for my power of resisting the attractive 
charms of so much beauty.* 

Thps our hero and the redeemed lady walked 
In •^he same manner as Orpheus and Eurydice 
marched heretofore; but though I cannot be- 
lieve that Jones was designedly tempted by Lis 
fair one to look behind him, yet, as she frequently 
wanted his assistance to help her over stiles, 
and had, besides, many trips and other accidents, 
he was often obliged to turn about. However, 
he had better fortune than what attended poor 
Orpheus, forhe brought his companion, or rather 
follower safe into the famous town of Upton. 


OHAPTEB III. 

7%e arrival of Mr. Jones loith his lady at the tun; 
toi/h a very fidl description of the battle of 
Dpton. 

Though the reader, we doubt not, is very eager 
to know who this lady was, and how she fell 
into the hands of Mr. Northerton, we must beg 
him to suspend his curiosity for a short time, as 
we are obliged, for some very good reasons, 
which hereafter perhaps be may guess, to delay 
his satisfaction a little longer. 

Mr. Jones and his fair companion no sooner 
entered tlie town, than they went directly to that 
inn which in thoir eyes presented the fairest 
appearance to the street. Here Jones, having 
ordered a servant to show a room above stairs, 
was ascending, when the dishevelled fair, hastily 
f( Powing, was laid hold on by the master of the 
house, who cried, ‘ Heyday, where is that beggar 
wonch going ? Stay below stairs, I desirtt you.’ 
But Jones at that instant thundered from above, 
‘Let tho lady come up,’ in so authoritative a 
voice, that the good man instantly withdrew 
his hands, and the lady made the best of her 
way to tho chamber. 

Here Jones wished her joy of her edfe arrival, 
and then departed, in order, as he promised, to 
send the landlady up with some clothes. The 
poor woman thanked him heartily for all hie 
kindness, and said she hoped she should see 
him again soon, to thank him a thousand times 
moit^. During this short conversation, she 
co/cn‘d her white bosom as well as she could 
possibly with her arms; for Jones oould not 
avoid stealing a sly poep or twgi, though he 
took all imaginable care to avdiii giving any 
offence. 

Our travellers had happened to take up their 
residence at a house of exceeding good repute^ 
whither Irish ladies of strict virtue, and many 
northern lasses of the same predicament, 'were 
accustomed to resort in their way to Bath. 
The landlady therefore would by no meauB 
have admitted any conversation of a disreput* 
able kind to pass under her roof. Indeed, so 
foul and contagious are all such proceedings, 
thnt they contaminate the very innocent scenes 
where tliey are committed, and give the name 
of a bad house, or of a house of ill repute, to all 
those where they are sufFored to be carried on; 

Not that I would intimate that such strict 
chastity as was preserved in the tem|de of Testa 
can possibly be maintained at a public inn. My 
good landlady did not hope for such a blessing; 
nor would any of the ladies I have spoken of^ 
or indeed any others of the most rigid note^ have 
expected or ktsisted on any euch thing. But to 
exclude all vulgar concubinage, and to drive aU 
whores in raga from within the walls, is within 
the power of every one. This my landlady 
very stricUy adhered to, and this her virtuous 
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gtieiti, who did not travel in vags, would very 
ceaeonably have expected of her. 

Now it required no very blameable degree of 
•nepioion to imagine that Mr. Jones and his 
ragged companion had certain purposes in their 
intention, which, though tolerated in some Ohris- 
ilan countries, connived at in others, and prac- 
tised in all, are, however, as expressly forbidden 
as murder, or any other horrid vice, by that 
religion which is universally believed in those 
4)ountries. The landlady, therefore, had no 
eooner received an intimation of the entrance 
«f the above-said persons, than she began to 
meditate the most expeditious moans for their 
expulsion. In order to this, she had provided 
herself with a long and deadly instrument, with 
which in times of peace the chambermaid was 
wont to demolish tho labours of the iudubtrious 
spider. In vulgar phrase, she had taken up 
the broomstick, and was just about to sally 
from the kitchen, when Jones accosted her with 
a demand of a gown and other vestments, to 
cover the half-naked woman up-stairs. 

Nothing can be more provoking to the human 
temper, nor more dangerous to that cardinal 
virtue, patience, than solicitations of extraordi- 
nary offloes of kindness on behalf of those very 
persons with whom we are highly incensed. 
For this reason Shakspeare hath artfully intro- 
duced his Desdemona soliciting favours for 
Oassio of her husband, as the means of inflam- 
ing not only his jealousy, but his rage, to the 
highest pitch of madness ; and we find the un- 
fortunate Moor less able to command his passion 
on this occasion, than even when he behold his 
valued present to his wife in the hands of his 
supposed livah In fact, we regard these efforts 
OB insults on^our undorstandiug, and to such 
the pride of man is very difficultly brought to 
flubmit. 

My landlady, though a V017 good-tempered 
woman, had, 1 suppose, some of this pride in 
her composition ; for Jones had scarce ended his 
request, when she fell upon him with a certain 
weapon, which, though It be neither long, nor 
sharp, nor hard, nor indeed threatens from its 
appearance with either death or wound, hath 
b^n, however, held in great dread and abhor- 
rence by many wise men,— nay, by many brave 
ones; insomuch that some who have dared to 
look into the mouth of a loaded cannon, have 
not dared to look into a mouth where this 
weapon was brandished; and rather, than run 
tho haaard of its execution, hayo . ^bontented 
thamselvea with making a moat pitiful and 
sneaking figure in the eyes of all their aoqoaint- 
aaoe. 

To oonfeaa tiie truth, 1 am afraid Mr. Jones 
waa one of these; for though he was attaoked 
and violonfly belaboured with the aforesaid 
weapon, ho oould not be provoked to make any 
resistant; bot fn a most cowardly manner 
iqnpliad wllh many ontroatias to hia antagonist 


to desist from pursuing her blows. In plain 
English, he only begged her With the utmost 
earnestness to hear him; but before he could 
obtain his request, my landlord himself entered 
into the* fray, and embraced that side of the 
cause which seemed to stand very little in need 
of assistance. 

There are a sort of heroes who are supposed 
to be determined in tbeir choosing or avoiding 
a conflict by the character and behaviour of the 
person whom tliey are to engagcw Those are 
said to know thoir men, and Jones, I believe, 
knew his woman; for though he had been so 
submissive to her, he was no sooner attacked 
by her husband, than he demonstrated an im- 
inediate spirit of resentment, and enjoined him 
silence under a very severe penalty, — no less 
than that, 1 think, of being converted into fuel 
for his own fire. 

The husband, with great indignation, but 
with a mixture of pity, answered, ‘You must 
pray first to be made able. I believe I am a 
better man than yourself; ay, every way, that 
1 am;* and presently proceeded to discharge 
half-a-dozen whores at the lady above stairs, 
the last of which had scarce issued from his 
lips, when a swinging blow from the cudgel 
that Jones carried in his hand assaulted him 
over the shoulders. 

It is a question whether ^the landlord Or the 
landlady was the most oxpajitious in returning 
this blow. My landlord/^ ^hose hands were 
empty, fell to with his fis( - and the good wife, 
upUftiug her broom and aiming at the head of 
Jonofi^ had probably put an immediate end to 
the fray, and to Jones likewise, had not the 
descent of this broom been prevented,— not by 
tho miraculous intervention of any heathen 
deity, but by a very natural though fortunate 
accident, viz. by the arrival of Partridge, wh(/ 
entered tho house at that instaift (for fear had 
caused him to run every stop from tho hill), and 
who, seeing the danger which threatened bis 
master or companion (which you choose to call 
him), prevented so sad a catastrophe, by catch- 
ing hold of the landlady’s arm os it was bran- 
dished aloft in the air. 

The landlady soon perceived the impediment 
which prevented her blow; and being unable 
to rescue her arm from the hands of Pai;);ridge, 
she let fall the broom; and then leaving J&nes 
to the discipline of her husband, she fell with 
the utmost fury on that poor fellow, who had 
already given some intimation of himself, by 
crying, ‘Zounds I do you intend to kill my 
friend?* 

Partridge, though not much addicted to battle, 
would not, however, stand still when his friend 
was attacked ; nor was he much displeased with 
that part of the combat which fell to his share. 
He therefore returned my landlady's blows aa 
soon as he received them: and now the fight 
was obstinatdy maintained on all parts, and it 
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ptemod doubtful to wmoh Bide fortune would 
incline^ wben the naked lady, who had listened 
at the top of the Btaire to the dialogue which 
preceded the engagement, descended suddenly 
from abore, and without weighing the unfair 
inequality of two to one, fell upon the poor 
woman who was boxing with Partridge; nor 
did that great champion desist, but rather re* ^ 
doubled his fury, when he found freibh succours 
were arrived to his assistance. 

Victory must now have fallen to the side of 
the travellers (for the bravest troops must yield 
to numbers), had not Susan the chambermaid 
eome luckily to support her mistress. This 
Susan was as two-handed a wench (according 
to the phrase) as any in the country, and would, 

1 believe, have beat the famed Thalcstrls hei- 
self, or any of her subject Amar^us; for her 
form was robust and manlike, and every way 
made for such encounters. As her Jjands and ^ 
arms wore formed to give blows with groat mis- j 
chief to any enemy, so was her fare as well con- | 
trived to rocelvo blows without any great injury I 
to herself, her nose being already flat to her I 
face; her lips were so lai'ge, that no swelling 
could be perceived in them ; and, moreover, they 
were bO hard, that a fist could hardly mak(« any 
impression on them. Lastly, her cheek-bones 
stood out, as if nature had intend od them for 
two bastions to defend her eyes in those en- 
counters for which she seemed so well calcu- 
' lated, and to which she was most wonderfully 
well incliued. 

This fair creature entering the field of battle, 
immediately filed to that wing where her mistress 
maintained so unequal a fight with one of either 
sex. Hero she presently challenged Partridge 
to single combat. He accepted the challenge, 
and a most desperate fight began between them. 

Now the dogs of war being let loose, began to 
lick their bloody lips; now Victory, with golden 
wings, hung hovering in the air; now Fortune, 
taking her scales from her shelf, began to weigh 
the fates of Tom Jones, his female companion, 
and Paitridge, against the landlord, his wife, 
and maid, all which hung in exact balance be- 
fore her; when a good-natured accident put 
suddenly an end to the bloody fray, with which 
half of the combatants had already sufficiently 
feasted This accident was the arrival of a 
ooaoh and four; upon which my landlord and 
landlady immediately desisted from fighting, 
and at their entreaty obtained the same favour 
of their antagonists. But Susan was not so kind 
to Partridge; for that Amazonian fair having 
overthrown and bestrid her enemy, was now 
cuffing him lustily with both her hands, with- 
out any regard to his request of a cessation of 
arma^ or to those loud exclamations of murder 
which he roared forth. 

No sooner, however, had Jones quitted the 
landlord than he flew to the resone of his da** 
leated companioo, from whom he with much 


difficulty drew off the enraged chambermaid. 
But Partridge was not Immediately sensible of 
his deliverance, for he still lay flat on the floor, 
guarding his face with his hands ; nor did he 
cease roaring till Jones had forced him to look 
up and to perceive that the battle was at an end. 

The landlord, who had no visible hurt, and 
the landlady, biding her well -scratched face 
With her handkerchief, ran both hastily to the 
door to attend the coach, from which a young 
lady and her maid now alighted. These the 
landlady presently ushered into that room whips 
Hr. Jones had at first depobited hts fair prize, as 
it was the best apartment iu the house. Hither 
they were obliged to pass through the field ot 
battle, which they did with the utmost haste, 
coveriug their faces with their handkerchiefs, as 
desirous to avoid the notice of any one. Indeed, 
their caution was quite unnecessary ; for the 
unfortunate Helen, the fatal causs of all 
Iho bloodshed, was entirely taken up in endea- 
vouring to concoal her own face ; and Jones was 
no less occupied in rescuiug Partiidge from the 
fury of Susan ; which being happily effected, the 
poor follow immediately departed to the pump 
to wash his face, and to stop that bloody torrent 
which Susan had plentifully eet a flowing from 
his nostrils. , 


CHAPTEE IV. 

In which the arrival of a man of wa¥ puts' a J&kol 
end to hostilifieH^ and causes the conclusion of 
a firm awl lastiwj peace hetween all parties. 

A SERGEANT and a file of musqueteers, with a 
desorior in their custody, arrived about this 
time. Tho sergeant presently inquired for the 
principal magistrate of the town, and was in* 
formed by my landlord that he himself was 
vested in that office. He then demanded his 
billets, together with a mug of beer, and com* 
plaining it was cold, spread himself before the 
kitchen fire., * 

Mr. Jones was at this time comforting 
poor distressed lady, who sat down at a table ia 
the kitchen, and leaning her bead upon her sam^ 
was bemcaniug hdr misfortunes; but lest my 
fair readers should be in pain concerning s psay 
ticular circumstance, 1 think proper here , t» 
acquaint them that, before she hsA quitted the 
room above stairs, she had so well covered hci^ 
self with a pillowbear which she there found, 
that her regard to decency wss not in the least 
violated by the presence of so many men ss 
were now in the room. 

One of the soldiers now went up to the ser* 
geant, and whispered something in his oar ; upon 
which he stedfastly fixed his eyer on the ladyi 
and having looked sA her lor near a minute hs 
came np to her, ss7iD& *I ask pardon, mad*m{ 
but I am oertsin I am not deceived. Ton can 
be no other person that Oogtoin Waters’s lady? 
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The poor womaiif %vho Im her present distrese 
had very little regarded the face of any person 
present, no sooner looked at the sergeant than 
she presently recollected hira, and calling him 
by his name, answered that she was indeed the 
unhappy person he imagined her to be; but 
added, *1 wonder any one should know me in 
this disguise.’ To which the sergeant replied 
he was yery much surprised to see her ladyship 
in such a dress, and was afraid some accident 
had happened to her. An accident hath hap- 
pened to me, indeed,’ says she, * and I am highly 
obliged to this gentleman’ (pointing to Jones) 
*that it was not a fatal one, or that I am now 
liying to mention it.’ — * Whatever the gentleman 
hath done,’ cries the sergeant, am sure the 
captain will make him amends for it; and if I 
can be of any service, your ladyship may com- 
mand me, and I shall think myself vciy happy 
to have it in my power to serve your ladyship; 
and so indeed may any one, for 1 know the cap- 
tain will reward them for it.’ 

The landlady, who hoard from the stairs all 
that passed between the sergeant and Mrs. 
Waters, came hastily dow, and running dkectly 
up to her, began to ask pardon for tho offences 
she bad committed, bogging that all might be 
imputed to ignorance of her quality; for, *Lud! 
madam,* says she, ^how should I have imagined 
that a lady of your fashion would appear in such 
a dress? I am sure, madam, if 1 had once 
suspected that your ladyship was your ladyship, 

I would sooner have burnt my tongue out than 
have said what 1 have said; and 1 hope your 
ladyship will accept of a gown till you can got 
your own clothes.’ 

* Prithee, woman,’ says Mrs. Waters^ * cease 
your impertinence. How can you imagine I 
should concern myself about anything which 
comes from the lips of such low creatures as 
yourself ? But 1 am surprised at your assurance 
in thinking, after what is past, that 1 will con- 
descend to put on any of your dirty things. I 
would have you know, creature, I have a spirit 
above that.* 

Here Jones interfered, and begged Mrs. Waters 
to forgive the landlady, and to accept her gown; 
4or 1 must confess,* cries be, *our appearance 
was a little suspicious when first we came in; 
and I am well assured all this good woman did 
was, as she professed, out of regard to the re- 
putation of her house.’ 

‘Yes, upon my truly was it,’ says she. ‘The 
gentleman speaks very much like a gentleman, 
and I see very plainly is so ; and to be certain 
the house is well known to be a house of as good 
reputation as any on the road, and though 1 say 
it, is frequented by gentry of the best quality, 
both Irish and English. 1 defy anybody to say 
black is my eye, for that matter. And, as 1 was 
saying, if I had known your ladyship to be your 
ladyship, I would as soon have burnt my fingers 
as have affronted your ladyship; but truly where 

I 


gentry oome and spend their money, 1 am not 
willing that they should be scandalized by a set 
of poor shabby vermin, that, wherever they go, 
leave more lice than money behind them. Such 
folks never raise my compassion, for to be cer- 
tain it is foolish to have any for them ; and if 
our justices did as they ought, they would be 
all whipped out of the kingdom, for to be certain 
it is what is most fitting for them. But as for 
your ladyship, I am heartily sori'y your ladyship 
hath had a misfortune; and if your ladyship will 
do me the honour to wear my clothes till you 
can get some of your ladyship's own, to be cer- 
tain the best I have is at your ladyship’s service.’ 

Whether cold, shame, or the persuasions of 
Mr. Jones prevailed most on Mrs. Waters, I will 
not determine, but she suffered herself to be 
pacified by this i^peech of my landlady, and 
retired with that good woman, in order to ap- 
parel herself in a decent manner. 

My landlord was likewise beginning his ora- 
tion to Jones, but was presently interrupted by 
that generous youth, who shook hfm heartily by 
the hand, and assured him of entire forgiveness, 
saying, ^ If you are satisfied, my worthy friend, 
1 piomise you I am.* And indeed, in one sense, 
the landlord had the better reason to be satis- 
fied; for he had received a bellyful of drubbing, 
whereas Jones had scarce felt a single blow. 

Partridge, who had been all this time washing 
his bloody nose at the pump, returned into the 
kitchen at the instant when his master and the 
landlord were shaking hands with each other. 
As he was of a peaceable disposition, he was 
pleased with those symptoms of reconciliation ; 
and though his face bore some marks of Susan’s 
fist, and many more of her nails, he rather cliose 
to be contented with his fortune in the last battle 
than to endeavour at bettering it in nnolher. 

The heroic Susan was likewise well contented 
with her victory, though it had dbst her a black 
eye, which Partridge had given her at the first 
onset. Between those two, therof(>re, a league 
was struck, and those hands which had been the 
instruments of war became now tho mediators of 
peace. 

Matters were thus restored to a perfect calm, at 
which the sergeant, though it may seem so con- 
trary to the principles of his profession, testified 
his approbation. ‘Why now, that’s friyndly,’ 
said he. ‘D— n me, 1 hate to see two peCfplo 
bear ill-will to one another after they nave had 
a tussle. The only way when friends quarrel is 
to seo it out fairly in a friendly manner, as a 
man may call it, either with a fist, or sword, or 
pistol, according as they like, and then lot it bo 
all over; for my own part, d — ^n me if ever I 
love my friend better than when I am fighting 
with himl To bear malice Is mdre like a 
Frenchman than an Englishman.’ 

He then proposed a libation as a neoessavy 
part of the ceremony at all treaties of this kind 
Perhaps the reader may here conclude that he 
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ww trdl rened In miolent history; bat this, 
though highly probable, as he citod no authority 
to support the custom, 1 will not affirm with any 
oonddenoe. Ilost likely, indeed, it is that he 
founded his opinion on very good authority, 
flinoe he confirmed it with many violent oaths. 

Jones no sooner heard the proposal, than, im- 
mediately agreeing with the learned sergeant, he 
ordered a bowl, or rather a large mug, filled 
with the liquor used on these occasions, to be 
brought in, and then began the ceremony him- 
self. He placed his right hand in that of the 
landlord, and seizing the bowl with his left, 
uttered the usual words, and then mado his 
libation. After which the same was observed 
by all present Indeed, there is very littlq need 
of being particular in describing the whole form, 
as it differed so litilo from those libations of 
which so much is recorded in ancient authors 
and their modern transcribers. The principal 
difference lay in two instances: for, first, the 
present company poured the liqui r only down 
their throats; and, secondly, Iho sergeant who 
officiated as priest, drank the last; but he pie- 
served, I believe, the anciont form in swallowing 
much the largest draught of tho whole company, 
and in being the only person probont who con- 
tributed nothing towards the libation besides his 
good offices in assisting at the performance. 

The good people now ranged themselves round 
the kitchen fire, where good-humour seemed to 
maintain an absolute dominion; and Partridge 
not only forgot his shameful defeat, but con- 
verted hunger into thirst, and soon became ex- 
tremely facetious. We must, however, quit this 
agreeable assembly for a while, and attend Mr. 
Jones to Mrs. Waterses apartment, where the 
dinner which he had now bespoke was on the 
table. Indeed, it took no long time in preparing, 
having been all dressed three days before, and 
required nothing more from the cook than to 
warm it over again. 

OHAPTEB V. 

An agpotog^for dll hen'oes who have good stoTnachSy 
with a descHption of a battle of the amm^ow 
kind, 

HBBgES, notwithstanding the high ideas which 
b^the means of flatterers they may entertain of 
themselves, or the world may conceive of them, 
have certainly more of mortal than divine about 
them. However elevated their minds may be, 
their bodies at least (which is much the major 
part of most) are liable to the worst infirmities, 
end subject to the vilest offices of human nature. 
Among those latter, the act of eating, which 
hath by several wise men been considered ae 
extarem^y mean and derogatory from the philo- 
oophlo dignity, must be in some measure per- 
fonned by the greatest prince, hero, or philo- 
Vopher upon darih; nay, sometimes Nature hath 


been so frolicsome as to exact of these dignified 
characters a much more exorbitant share of this 
office than she hath obliged those of the lowest 
order to perform. 

To say the truth, as nd, kaeurn Inhabitant of 
this g^obo is really more l^an man, so none need 
be ashamed of submitting to what the necessities 
of man demand; but when those great per- 
sonages 1 have just mentioned oondeecend to 
aim at confining such low offices to themeelves— 
as when, by hoarding or destroying, they seem 
desirous to prevent any others from eating— then 
they surely become very low and despicable. 

Now, after this short preface, we think it no 
disparagement to onr hero to mention the immo- 
derate ardour with which he laid about him at 
this season. Indeeii, it may be doubted whether 
Ulysses — ^who, by the way, seems to have had 
the best stomach of all the heroes in that eaiiug 
p( ('01 of the Odyssey — ever made a better meal, 
'i'hreo pounds at least of that flesh which for- 
merly had contributod to the composition of an 
ox was now honoured with becoming part of the 
individual Mr. Jones. 

This particular we thought ourselves obliged 
to mention, as it may account for our heroes 
temporary neglect of his fair companion, who 
ate but very little, and was indeed employed in* 
considerations of a very different nature, which 
passed unobserved by Jones till he had entirely 
satisfied that appetite which a fast of twenty- 
four hours had procured him ; but his dinner 
was no sooner ended than his attention .to other 
mrtters revived. With these x^atters, therefore, 
w sliall now proceed to acquaint the reader. 

Mr. Jones, ot whose personal accomplishments 
we have hitherto said very little, was in reality 
one of the handsomest young fellows in the 
world. His face, besides being the picture of 
health, had in it tho most apparent marks of 
sweetness and good-nature. These qualities 
were indeed so characteristical in his oounte- 
nanco, that, while the spirit and sensibility in 
his eyes, though they must have been perceived 
by an accurate observer, might have escaped the 
notice of tho less discerning, so strongly was this 
good-nature painted in his looh^ that it was re- 
marked by almost every one who saw him. 

It WES perhaps os much owing to this, as to a 
very fine complexion, that his face had a delicacy 
in it almost inexpressible^ and which might have 
given him an air rather too effeminate, had it 
not been joined to a most masouline person and 
mien; which latter had as much in them of the 
Hercules as the former had of the Adonis. He was, 
besides, active, genteel, gay, and good-humoured, 
and had a flow of animal spliits which enlivened 
every conversation where he was present 

When the reader hath duly reflected on these 
many charms whioh all centred in our hero, and 
considers at the eame time the fresh obligatlobs 
which Mrs. Waters had to him, it will he a me^k 
more of prudery than esndouir to entertain a had 
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''pinion of her because sbe conceived a very good 
opinion of him 

Bat whatever censures may be passed upon 
her, it is my business to relate matters of foot 
with weraoity. Mrs. Waters had, in truth, not 
only a good opinion of our hero, but a very great 
affection for him. To speak out boldly at once, 
she was in love, according to the present uni- 
versally-reoelved sense of tliat phrase, by which 
love is applied indiscriminately to the desirable 
objects of all our passions, appetites, and senses, 
and is understood te be that preference which 
we give to one kind of food rather than to 
another. 

But though the love to these several objects 
may possibly be one and the same in all oases, 
its operations, however, must be allowed to bo 
different; for bow much soever we may be in 
love with an excellent siiloin of beef or bottle 
of Burgundy with a damask rose or Cremona 
fiddle, yet do we never smile, nor ogle, nor 
dress, nor flatter, nor endeavour by any other 
arts or tricks to gain the affection of the said 
beef, ete. Sigh indeed we sometimes may ; but 
it is generally in the absence, not in the presence, 
of the beloved object. For otherwise we might 
possibly complain of their ingratitude and deaf- 
ness, ^ith the same reason as Pasiphae doth of 
her bull, whom she endeavoured to engage by 
all the coquetry practised with good success in 
the drawing-room on the much more sensible as 
well as tender hearts of the fine gentlemen thore. 

The contrary happens in that love which 
operates between persons of the same species, 
but of different jezes. Here we are no sooner 
in love than it becomes our principal care to 
engage the affection of the object beloved. For 
what other purpose, indeed, are our youth in- 
structed in all the arts of rendering themselves 
agreeable ? If it was not with a view to ibis 
love, 1 question whether any of those trades 
which deal in setting off and adorning the 
human person would procure a livelihood. Nay, 
those great polishers of our manners, who are 
by some thought to teach what principally 
distinguishes us from the brute creation, even 
dancing-masters themselves, might possibly find 
no place in society. In short, all the graces 
which young ladies, and young gentlemen too, 
learn from others, and the many improvements 
which, by the help of a looking-glass^ they add 
of their own, are in reality those very tpicula et 
fiuM amons so often mentioned by Ovid; or, as 
they are sometimes called in our own language, 
the whole artillery of love. 

Now Mrs. Waters and our hero no sooner 
sat dowli together than the former began to play 
this artUlery upon the latter. But here, as we 
are about to attempt a description hitherto nu- 
sssayed either In prose or verse, we think proper 
to invoke the sssistance of certain aerial beings, 
who will, we doubt not, come kindly to our aid 
outhiaodeasimu 


'Bay then, ye Graces I you that inhabit the 
heavenly mansions of Seraphina's countenance, 

— ^for yon are truly divine, are always in her 
presence, and well know all the arts of cliarm- 
iog, — ^say, what were the weapons now used to 
captivate the heart of Mr. Jones? * 

* First, from two lovely blue eyes, whose bright 
orbs flashed lightning at their discharge, flew 
forth two pointed ogles; but, happily for our 
hero, hit only a vast piece of beef which he was 
then conveying into his plate, and harmless spent 
their force. The fair warrior perceived their 
miscarriage, and immediately from her fair 
bosom drew forth a deadly sigh, — a sigh which 
none conld have hoard unmoved, and which 
was suflioiont at once to have swept off a dozen 
beaux; so soft, so sweet, so tender, that the 
insinuating air must have found its subtle way 
to the heart of our horo, had it not luckily been 
diivcn from his ears by tho coarse bubbling of 
some bottled ale, which at that time he W$M 
pouring forth. Many other weapons did she 
assay; but tho god of eating (if there be any 
such deity, for 1 do not confidently assert it) 
preservf d his votary ; or perhaps it may not be 
dignvs vindice nodua^ and the present security of 
Jones may be accounted for by natural means ; 
for as love frequently preserves from tho attacks 
of hunger, so may hunger possibly, in some oases, 
defend us against love. 

'The fair one, euiaged at her frequent disap- 
pointments, determined on a short cessation of 
arms. Which interval she employed in making 
ready «very engine of amorous warfare for the 
renewing of the attack when dinner should be 
over. 

'No sooner, then, was the cloth removed than 
she again began her oporations. FiM, having 
planted her right cyo sidewise againsi Mr. Jones, 
she shot from its corner a most peneU'ating 
glance; which, though great pari of it» force 
was spent before it reached our hero, did not 
vent itself absolutely without effect. This the 
fair one perceiving, hastily wilhdi cw her eyes, 
and levelled them downwards, as if she was 
concerned for what she had dune; though by 
this means she designed only to draw him from 
his guard, and indeed to open his eyes, through 
which she intended to surprise his heart. And 
now, gently lifting up those two bright ^rbo 
which had already begun to moke an impreesiMi 
on poor Jones, she discharged a volley of amaU 
charms at once from her whole countenance in a 
smile, — not a smile of mirth, nor of joy ; but a 
smile of affection, which most ladies have always 
ready at their command, and which serves them 
to show at once their good-humonr, their pxetty 
dimples, and their white teeth. 

' This smile our here received fnll In his eyei^ 
and was immediately staggered with its fores. 
He then began to see the designs of the enemy, 
and indeed to feel their success. A parley now I 
was oat on foot between the parties; duzing 
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which the artful fair bo slyly and Imperceptibly 
carried on her attack^ that sbo had almost 6ub~ 
dued the heart of our hero before she again 
repaired to acts of hostility. To confess the 
truth, I am afmid Mr. Jones maintained a kind 
of Dutch defence, and treacherously delivered 
up the garrison, without duly weighing his alle- 
giance to the fair Sophia. In short, no sooner 
had the amorous parley ended, and the lady had 
unmasked the royal battery, by carelessly lotting 
her handkerchief drop from her nock, than the 
heart of Mr. Jones v^-as entirely taken, and ibe 
fair conqueror enjoyed the usual fruits of her 
victory.* 

Here the Graces think proper to end their 
description, and hero we think proper to end 
the chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

AffifinSlty cmveraaihn in the kitchen^ which had 
a very common^ though not very fritndly^ 
conclmion. 

While our lovers wore entertaining themselves 
in the manner which is partly described in the 
foregoing chapter, they were hkewiMe furnishing ] 
out an entertainment for their good friends in i 
the kitchen. And this in a double sense, by 
affording them matter for their conversation, 
anvl, at the same time, drink to enliven their 
spiiits. 

There were now assembled round the kitchen 
fire, bosidos my landlord and landlady, who 
occasionally wont backward and forward, Mr. 
I’artridgo, the sergeant, and the coachman who 
diovo the young lady and her maid. 

Partridge having acquainted the company with 
what he had learned from the Man of the Hill 
concerning the situation in which Mrs. Waters 
had been fouqd by Jones, the sergeant proceeded 
to that part of her history which was known to 
him. He said she was the wife of Mr. Waters, 
who was a captain in their regiment, and had 
often been with him at quarters. * Some folks,* 
says ho, *used indeed to doubt whether they 
were lawfully married in a church or no. Dut, 
for my part, that’s no business of mine : I must 
own, if I was put to my corporal oath, I believe 
she is little better than one of us ; and 1 fancy 
th^ dkptain may go to heaven when the sun 
shines upon a rainy day. But if he docs, that 
is neither here nor there; for he won*t want 
company. And the lady, to give the devil his 
due, is a very good sort of lady, and loves the 
cloth, and is always desirous to do strict justice 
to it; for she hath b^^d off many a poor 
soldier, and, by her good-will, would never 
have any of them punished. But yet, to be 
sure, Ensign Northerton and she were very 
I well acquainted together at our last quarters ; 

I that is the very right and truth of tbe'matter. 
But the captain he knows nothing about it; and 


as long as there is enough for him too, what 
does it signify? He loves her not a bit the 
worse, and I am oertain would run any man 
through the body that was to abuse her ; there- 
fore 1 won*t abuse her, fqr ipy part. 1 only 
repeat what other folks say, and, to beoertaiti, 
what everybody says, there must bo some tmth 
in.’— *Ay, ay, a great deal of truth, 1 warrant 
you,* cries Partridge; ^Veritas odium jp<w*ilt.*— 
/All a parcel of scandalous Stuff,’ answered the 
mistress of the house. *1 am sure, sow she is 
dressed, she looks like a very good sort of ladfff 
and she behaves herself liice one; for ahe gave 
me a guinea for*the use of my c1t)Lhes.* — * A very 
good lady indeed !* cries the landlord; *and if 
you had not been a little too hasty, yon would 
not havo quarrelled with her as you did at first.* 
— *You need mention that with my truly!’ 
answered she: *if it had not been for your 
uousenso, nothing bad happened. Ton must 
1)0 meddling with what did not belong to you, 
and throw in your fool's discourse.*— ‘ \V ell, 
well,* answered ho; * what’s past cannot be 
mended, so there's an eud of the matter.*— 

* Yes,* cries bhe, * for this once ; but will it be 
mended ever tho more hereafter? This is not 
‘the first time I have suffered for your num- 
skull’s pate. I wish you would always hold 
your tongue in tho house, and moddle only io 
matters without doors, which concern you. 
Don’t you remember what happened about seven 
yeaisago? ’ — ‘Nay, my dear,’ returned he, ‘don’t 
rip up old stoiies. Come, come, all’s well, and I 
am sorry for what 1 have done.* The landlady 
was going to reply, but was prevented by the 
peauumakiug sergeant, sorely to the displeasure 
of Partridge, who was a great lover of what is 
called fun, and a great promoter of those harm- 
less quarrels which tend rather to the produetion 
of comical than tragical incidents. ' 

The sorgeant asked Partridge whither be 
and his master were travelling. ‘None of your 
Diagisters,* answered Partridge; ‘1 am no man’s 
servant, 1 assure you: for though 1 have liad 
misfortunes in the world, 1 write gentleman 
after my name; and as poor and simple as I 
may appear now, 1 have taught grammar-school 
in my time; sed hei mihi! non sum quod mi,*— 
‘No offence, 1 hope, sir,* said the sergeant. 
‘ Where, then, if I may venture to be so bold| 
may you and your friend be travelling? ’—‘You 
have now denominatod us right,’ says Partridge, 
* Amici sumus. And 1 promise yon my friend is 
one of the greatest gentlemen in the kingdom’ 
(at which words both landlord and landlady 
pricked up their ears), ‘He is the heir of 
Sqiiii'e Allworthy.*— * What, the squire who 
doth so much good all over the countiy?’ 
cries my landlady.— ‘Even he,* answered Part- 
ridge.— ‘Than X waxxant,’ says she, ‘he’ll have 
a Bwingeix^ great estate hereafter.*— * Most 
e^inly,' answered Partridge.— ‘ Well,’ sepUed 
the landMdy, ‘I thought the first momeBi 1 saw 
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him he looked like a good sort of gentleman; | 
but my husband here, to be sure, is wiser than 
anybody.’—*! own, my dear,* cries he, *it was a 
mistake.* — mistake, indeed!* answered she; 
*but when did you ever know me to make such 
mistakes?*— * But how comes it, sir,* cries the 
landlord, *that such a great gentleman walks 
about the country afoot?* — *I don't know,* 
returned Partridge; * great gentlemen have 
humours sometimes. He hath now a dozen 
horses and servants at Gloucester; and nothing 
would serve him, but last night, it being very 
hot weather, he must cool himself with a walk 
to yon high hill, whither I likewise walked with 
him to bear him company ; but if ever you catch 
me there again! — for I was never so frightened 
in all my life. We met with the strangobt man 
there.*— * I’ll be hanged,’ cries the landlord, *if it 
was not the Man of the llill, as they call him, 
if indeed he be a man; but I know several 
people who believe it is the dovil that lives 
there.*— ‘Nay, nay, like enough,’ says Partridge; 
‘and now you put mo in the head of it, I verily 
and sincerely believe it was the devil, though 1 
could not perceive his cloven foot: but perhaps 
he might have the power given him to hide that, 
since evil spirits can appear in what shapes they 
please.* — ‘And pray, sir,* says the sergeant, ‘no 
offence, 1 hope ; but pray what sort of a gentle- 
man is the devil? For I have heard some of 
our officers say there is no such person; and 
that it is only a trick of the parsons, to prevent 
tlmir being broke; for if it uas publicly known 
that there was no devil, the parsons would be of 
no more use than wo are in time of peace.* — 
‘Those officers,* says Parti idge, ‘are very great 
scholars, I suppose ?’ — 'Not much of sclioUards 
neither,* answered the sergeant; ‘they have not 
half your learning, sir, 1 believe: and, to bo 
sure, I thought there must bo a dovil, notwith- 
standing what they said, though one of them 
was a captain ; for methought, thinks I to my- 
self, if there be no dovil, how can wicked people 
be sent to him ? and I have read all that upon a 
book.*— ‘Some of your officers,* quoth the land- 
lord, ‘will find there is a devil, to their shame, I 
believe. 1 don’t question but ho’ll pay off some 
old scores upon my account Here was one 
quartered upon me half a year, who had the 
conscienoo to take up one of my best beds, though 
he hardly spent a shilling a day in the house, and 
suffered his*men to roast cabbages at the kitchen 
fire, because I would not give them a dinner on 
a Sunday. Every good Christian rfiust desire 
there should be a devil for the punishment of 
such wretches.*— ‘Harkee, landlord,* said the 
sergeant, ‘ don’t abuse the cloth, for I won’t take 
it’-*‘D— n the cloth ! ’ answered the landlord, ‘I 
have suffered enough by them.*— ‘Bear witness, 
gentlemen,’ says the sergeant, ‘he curses the king, 
and that’s high treason.*— ‘I curse the king I you 
villain,* said the landlord.—* Yes, you did,’ cries 
the sergeant » ‘you cursed the cloth, and that’s 


enrsing the king. It’s all one and the same ; for 
every man who curses the doth would curse the 
king if he durst ; so for matter o* that, it’s all one 
and the same thing.' — ‘Excuse me there, Mr. 
Sergeant,* quoth Partridge ; ‘ that’s a non se^ufmr.* 
— ‘ None of your outlandish lingo,' answered the 
sergeant, leaping from his seat; ‘I will not sit 
still and hear the cloth abused.* — ‘ You mistake 
mo, friend,* ories Partridge. ‘I did not mean to 
abuse the doth ; I only said your condusion was 
a non seguifttr.* ‘ — ‘ You are another,’ cries the 
sergeant, ‘an’ you come to that. No more a 
seguitur than yourself. You are a pack of 
rasoals^ and 1*11 prove it; for I will fight the 
best man of you all for twenty pound.* This 
challenge effectually silenced Partridge, whose 
stomach for drubbing did not so soon return 
after the hearty meal which he had lately been 
treated with; but the coachman, whose bones 
were loss sore, and whose appetite for fighting 
was somewhat sharper, did not so easily brook 
the affront, of which he conceived some part at 
least fell to his share. He started, therefore, from I 
his scat, and, advancing to the sergeant, swore 
he looked on himself to be as good a man as any 
in the army, and offered to box for a guinea. 
The military man accepted the combat, but 
refused the wager; upon which both imme- 
diately stripped and engaged, till the driver of 
horses was so well mauled by the loader of 
men, that he was obliged to exhaust his small 
remainder of breath in begging for quaitor. 

The young lady was now desirous to depart, 
and had given orders for her coach to be pre- 
pared; but all in vain, for the coachman was 
disabled from performing his office for that 
evening. An ancient heathen would peihnps 
have imputed this disability to tbo gr d of di ink, 
no less than to the god of war ; fc i in reality, 
both the combatants Lad saciificed os well to the 
former deity as to the latter. *J*o' speak plainly, 
they were both dead drunk ; nor was Parti idge 
in a much botteif situation. As for my landlord, 
drinking was his trade ; and the liquor had no 
more effect on him than it had on any other 
vessel in his house. 

The mistress of the inn, being summoned to 
attend Mr. Jones and bis companion at their 
tea, gave a full relation of the latter part of the 
foregoing scene; and at the same time expitessed 
great concern for the young lady, ‘ who,* She 
said, ‘was under the utmost uneasiness at being 
prevented from pursuing her journey. She is a 
sweet, pretty creature,* added she, ‘and I am 
certain I have seen her face before. I fancy 
she is in love, and running away from her 
friends. Who knows but some young gentle- 
man or other may be expecting her, with a heart 
as heavy as her own? * 


* This word, which the sergeant unhappily mistook 
for an affront, Is a term In logic, sad mesas that tbs 
oonduslun doth not ibUov ftom the prsmlNii 
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Jonei fetched a hearty sigh at those words; 
of which, though Mrs. Waters observed it, she 
took no notice while the landlady contmued in 
the room; but after the departure of that good 
woman, she could not forbear giving our hero 
certain hints of her suspecting some very dan- 
gerous rival in his affections. The awkward 
behaviour of Mr. J ones on this occasion convinced 
her of the truth, without his giving her a direct 
answer to any of her questions ; but she was 
not nice enough in her amours to be greatly oon- 
eemed at the discovery. The beauty of Jones 
highly charmed her eye ; but as she could not see 
his heart, she gave herself no concern about it. 
She could feast heartily at the table of love, 
without reflecting that some other slready had 
been, or hereafter might be, feasted with the 
same repast. A sentiment which, if it deals but 
little in refinement, deals, however, much In 
substance; and is less capricious, and perhaps 
less ill-natured and belfish, than the desires of 
those fomales who can be contented enough to 
abstain from the possession of their lovers, pro- 
vided they are sufficiently satisfied that no one 
^ possesses them. 

CHAPTBB Vn. 

Containir/ff a fuller account of Mrs* Wafers, and 
hy what means she came into that distressful 
situation from which she was rescued hy Jones. 

Thouoii Kature hath by no moans mixed up 
an equal share either of curiosity or vanity in 
every human composition, there is perhaps no 
individual to whom she hath not allotted such 
a propoition of both as requires much art, and 
pains too, to subdue and keep under, — a con- 
quest, however, absolutely necessary to every 
one who would in any degree deserve the cha- 
racters of wisdom or good breeding. 

As Jones, therefore, might very justly be called 
a well-bred man, he had stifled all that curiosity 
which the extraordinary manner in which he 
had found Mrs. Waters must be supposed to 
have occasioned. Ho had, indeed, at first thrown 
out some few hints to the lady; but when he 
perceived her industriously avoiding any ex- 
planation, he was, contented to remain in ignor- 
ance, Ahe rather as he was not without suspicion 
thft there were some circumstances which must 
have raised her blushes had she related the 
whole truth. 

How, since it is possible that some of our 
readers may not so easily acquiesce under the 
same ignorance, and as we are very desirous to 
satisfy them all, we have taken uncommon pains 
to inform ourselves of the real fact, with the 
relation of which we shall conclude this book, 

'This lady, then, had lived some years with 
one Captain Waters, who was a captain in the 
same regiment to which Mr. Norllterton be- 
longed. She passed for that gentleman’s wife, 


and went by his name; and yet^ as the sergeant 
said, there were some doubts concerning the 
reality of their marriage, which we shall not at 
present take upon us to resolve. 

Mrs. Waters, I am sotty b say it, had for 
some time contracted an intimacy with the 
above-mentioned ensign which did no great 
credit to her reputation. That she had a re- 
markable fondness for that young fellow is 
most certain ; but whether she indulged this to 
any very criminal lengths Is not so extremdy 
dear, unless we will suppose that women never 
grant every favour to a man but one, without 
granting him that one also. 

Tho division of the regiment to which Cap- 
tain Waters belonged had two days pieoeded 
the march of that company to which Mr. Hor- 
Iherton was the ensign; so that tho former had 
reached Worcester the very day after the unfor- 
tiiuale rencounter between Jones and Northerton 
which wo have before recorded. 

How it bad boon agreed between Mrs. Waters 
and the captain that she should accompany him 
in his march as far as Worcester, where they 
were to take their leave of each cither, and she 
was thence to return to Bath, whore she was to 
stay till tho end of the winter’s campaign against 
the rebels. 

With this agreement Mr. Northerton was 
made acquainted. To say the truth, the lady 
had made him an assignation at this very place, 
and promised to stay at Worcester till his divi- 
sion came thither; with wb<>f view, and ioi 
whtii purpose, must bo left to the reader^s divina- 
tio i . r though we are obligeu to relate faots^ 
we are not obliged to do a violence to our nature 
by any comments to the disadvantage of the 
loveliest part of tho creation. 

Northerton no sooner obtained a release from 
his captivity, as we have seen, than ho hasted 
away to overtake Mrs. Waters; which, as he 
was a very active nimble fellow, he did at the 
last-mentioned city, some fow hours after Cap- 
taiu Waters had loft her. At his first arrival he 
made no scruple of acquainting her with the 
unfortunate accident; which he made appear 
very unfortunate indeed, for he totally extracted 
every particle of what could be called fault, at 
least iu a court of honour, though he left some 
oircumstanoes which might be questionable in a 
court of law. 

Women, to Iheir glory be it spokeb, are more 
generally capable of that violent and apparently 
disinterested passion of love which seeks only 
the good of its object, than men. Mrs. Waters, 
therefore, was no sooner apprised of the danger 
to which her lover was exposed, than she lost 
every conrideration besides that of his safety; 
and this bel&g a matter equally agreeable to 
the gentleman, It became the immediate subject 
of debate between them. 

After much consultation on this matter, it was 
at length agreed that the ensign diould go 
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across the oonntiy to Hereford, whenoe he ihight 
find some conveyance to one of the seaports 
In Wales, and thenoe might make his escape 
abroad. In aJl which expedition Mrs. Waters 
declared she would bear him company, and for 
which she was able to furnish him with money — 
a very material article to Mr. Northerton— she 
having then in her pocket three bank-notes to 
the amount of £90, besides some cash, and a 
diamond ring of pretty considerable value on 
her finger. All which she, with the utmost con- 
fidence, revealed to this wicked man, little sus- 
pecting she should by these means inspire him 
with a design of robbing her. Now, as they 
mu«it, by taking horses from Worcester, have 
fumibhed any pursuois with the moans of here- 
after discovering their route, the ensign proposed, 
and tlio lady presently agreed, to make their 
first stage on foot ; for which purpose the hard- 
ness of the frobt was very seasonable. 

The main part of the lady's baggage was 
already at Bath, and she had nothing with her 
at present besides a very small quantity of linen, 
which the gallant undertook to carry in his own 
pockets. All things, therefore, being settled in 
the evening, they arose early the next morning, 
and at five o'clock departed from Worcester, it 
being then above two hours before day ; but tlie 
moon, which was then at the full, gave them all 
the light she was capable of affoiding. 

Mrs. Waters was not of that delicate race of 
women who are obliged to the invention of 
vehicles for the capacity of removing them- 
selves from one place to another, and with whom, 
consequently, a coach is reckoned among the 
neccsbories of life. Her limbs were indeed full 
of strength and agility ; and as her mind was 
DO less animated with spirit, she was perfectly 
able to keep pace with her nimble lover. 

Having ti availed on for some miles in a high 
road, which Northerton said he was lufoiiued 
led to Hereford, they came at the bioak of day 
to the side of a laige wood, where be suddenly 
stopped, and, affecting to meditate a moment 
with himself, expressed some apprehensions from 
travelling any longer in so public a way. Upon 
^\hlch ho easily persuaded his fair companion to 
suiko with him into a path which seemed to 
lead directly through ^he wood, and which at 
length brought them both to the bottom of 
Muzard Hill. 

Whether the execrable scheme which he now 
Attempted to execute was the effeet of previous 


deliberaticm, or whether it now first eame into 
his head, 1 cannot determine. But being arrived 
in this lonely place, where it was very impro- 
bable he should meet with any interruption, ha 
suddenly slipped his garter from his leg, and, 
laying violent hands on the poor woman, en- 
deavoured to perpetrate that dreadful and detest- 
‘able fact which we have before commemorated, 
and which the providential appearance of Jones 
I did so fortunately prevent. 

I Happy was it for Mrs. Waters that she was 
I not of the weakest order of females; for no 
I sooner did she perceive, by bis tyiug a knot in 
! his garter, and by his declarations, what bis 
I hellibh inbutions were, than she stood stoutly 
to her defence, and so strongly struggled with 
I her enemy, screaming all the while for assistance, 

I that she delayed the execution of the villain's 
! purpose several minutes, by which means Mr. 

I Jones came to her relief at that very instant 
j when her strength failed and she was totally 
I overpowered, and delivered her from the rufSon's 
hands, with no other loss than that of her clothes, 
which were torn from her back, and of the dia- 
mond ring, which during the contention cither 
dropped irom her finger or was wrenched fiom 
it by Northerton. 

Thus, reader, we have giveo thee the fruits of 
a very painful inquiry which foi thy satisfactiou 
wo have made into this matter. And here we 
have opened to thee a scene of folly, as well as 
villany, which we could scarce have believed a 
human cieature capable of being guiltj^ of, had 
we not remembered that this fellow was at*lbat 
time firmly persuaded that he had already com- 
mitted a murder, and had foifeited his life to the 
law. As he concluded, therefore, that his only 
safety lay in flight, he thought the possessing 
himself of this poor woman's mont y and ring 
would make him amends for the additional 
buithen he was to lay on bis conscience. 

And here, reader, wo must strictly caution 
thee tbat thou dost not take any occasion, from 
the misbehaviour of such a wietch as this, to 
reflect on so worthy and lionourable a body of 
men as are the ofiicers of our army in general. 
Ihou wilt be pleased to consider that this follow, 
as wo have already infotined thee, had neither 
the birth nor education of a gentleman, nor was 
a proper pr rson to be enrolled among the iqmiber 
of such. If, therefore, his baseness can jiAtly 
reflect on any besides bims^olf, it must be **^ly 
OB those who ^ve him his commissioik 
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BOOK X. 

m WHICH THE H18T0BT GOES FORWARD ABOUT TWELVE nOfOtUlk 


OHAPTEB L I 

Containing instmctiona ve^y necessary to he ; 

perused by modem ci'ities. 

TtitATticHj it is impossible we should know what 
sort of person thou wilt bo ; for perhaps thou 
mayost bo as learned in human nature as Shak« 
speare himself was, and perhMps thou mayest be 
no wiser than some of his editors. Now, lent this 
latter should bo the case, wo think ))ropf j , before 
we go any further together, to give thee a few 
wholesome admonitions, that thou mayest nut as 
grossly mis an del stand and misrepresent us, as 
some of the said editors have misunderstood and 
misrepresented thoir author. 

First, thon, wo warn thee not too hastily to ; 
condemn any of the iucldeuts in thi<i our hibtory 
as impertinent and foreign to our niain design, 
because thou dost not immediately conceivo in 
what manner such incident may cunduco to that 
design. This work may, indeed, he considered 
as a great creation of our own ; aud for a iittlo 
reptile of a critic to presume to find fault with 
any of its parts, without knowing tho manner in 
which the whole is connected, and before ho 
comes to the final catastrophe, is a most pre- 
sumptuous absurdity. Tho allusion and meta- 
phor wo* have here made use of, wo must ac- 
knowledge to be infinitely too great for our 
occasion; but there is, indeed, no other w^hioh 
is at all adequate to express the difference bo- 
twoen an author of the first rate aud a critic of 
the lowest. 

Another caution we would give thee, my good 
reptile, is, that.thou dust not find out too near a 
rosemblauce between certain characters here in- 
troduced; as, for instance, between the landlady 
who appears in the seventh book and her in the 
ninth. Thou art to know, friend, that there are 
certain characteiistics in which most individuals 
of every profession and occupation agree. To 
be able to preserve these characteristics, and at 
the same time to diversify their operations, is 
one talent of a good writer. Again, to mark the 
iiic% (ftstinotion between two persons actuated 
by the same vice or folly is another; and as this 
last talent is found in very few writers, so is the 
true discernment of it found in as few readers ; 
though, 1 believe, the observation of this forms a 
very principal pleasure in those who are capable 
of the discovery. Every person, for instance, 
can distinguish between Sir Epicure Mammon 
and Sir Fopling Flutter ; but to note the differ^ 
•noe between Sir Fopling Flutter and Sir Courtly 
Kioe requires a more exquisite judgment: for 
want of which, vulgar spectators of plays veiy 
often do great injustice in the theatre; wheko I 


have sometimes known a poet in danger of being 
convicted as a thief, upon much worse evidence 
than the resemblance of hands hath been held 
to be in the law. In reality, I apprehend every 
amorous widow on the stage would run the 
hazard of being condemned as a servile imitatioa 
of Dido, hut that happily very few of our play- 
house critics understand enough of Latin to read 
Virgil. 

In the next place, we must admonish thoe, my 
worthy fiicnd (for perhaps thy heart may be 
bolter than thy head), not to condemn a chai ac- 
tor as a bad one^ becaiiso it is not perfectly a good 
one. If thou dost dfdight in those models of per- 
fection, there arc books enow written to gratify 
thy taste ; but as we havo not, in the course of 
our conversation, ever happened to meet with 
any such person, wo havo not chosen to intro- 
duce any such here. To say tho tiutli, 1 a little 
question whether mere man over arrived at this 
consummato degree of excellence, as well as 
whether there hath ever existed a monster bad 
enough to verity that 

^ mMa eirtute redemptum 
A vxUu * * 

in Juvenal; nor do I, indeed, conceive tho good 
puipnsos served by inserting characters of such 
an^; < 1 h‘ perfection or such diabolical depravity 
in any wurk of invention ; since, from contem- 
plating either, the mind of man is more likely to 
be overwhelmed with sorrow and shame than to 
draw any good uses from such patterns: for in 
the former instance he may be both concerned 
and ashamed to see a pattoru of excellence in his 
nature, which he may reasonably despair of ever 
arriving at; and in contemplating the latter he 
may be no less affected with those imeasy sensa- 
tions, at seeing the nature of which he is a par- 
taker degraded into so odious and detestable a 
creature. 

I Id fact, if there be enough of goodness in a 
I character to engage the admiration and affection 
I of a well-disposed mind, though there should 
appear some of those little blemishes, quay kumana 
pm'vm cavit na^ura^ they will raise our obmpas- 
I sion rather than our abhorrence. Indeed, nothing 
I can be of more moral use than the imperfections 
! which are seen in examples of thia kind ; since 
such form a kind of surprise, mooe apt to affect 
and dwell upon our minds than the faultsof very 
vicious and wicked persons. The foibles and 
vices of men,' in whom there is great mixture 
of good, become more glaring objects from the 
virtues which contrast them and show their de- 


I Whota vleea am not allayed vitli a ilngle virtna 
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foraiity ; and v^hen we And saoh Tices atteaded 
with their evil consequence to our favourite 
characters, we axe nut only taught to shun them 
tor our own sake, but *o hate them for the 
mischiefs they have already brought on those 
we love. 

And now, my friend, having given you these 
few admonitions, we will, if you please, once more 
set forward with our history. 

CHAFTEB 11. 

Contatnt^ ihe arrival of an Iriik gentleman^ with 
vei'g €xtr(wrdinary adventures which ensued 
at thfi inn. 

Now the little trembling hare, which the dread 
of all her numerous enemies, and chiefly of that 
cunning, cruel, carnivorous animal, man, had 
confined all the day to her lurking-place, sports 
wantonly o*er the lawns ; now on some hollow 
tree the owl, shrill chorister of the night, hoots 
forth notes which might charm the eais of some 
modem connoisseurs in music ; now, in the ima- 
gination of the half-drunk clown, as he staggers 
through the churchyard, or rather chamelyard, 
to his home, fear paints the bloody hobgoblin; 
now thieves and ruffians are awake, and honest 
watchmen fast asleep : in plain English, it was 
now midnight ; and the company at the inn, as 
well those who have been already mentioned in 
thi^ history, as some others who arrived in the 
evening, wore all in bed. Only Susan Chamber- 
maid was now stirring, she being obliged to 
wash the kitchen before she retired to the arms 
of the fond expecting hostler. 

In this posture were affairs at the inn when a 
gentleman arrived there post. He immediately 
alighted from his horse, and, coming up to Susan, 
inquired of her, in a very abrupt and confused 
manner, being almost out of breath with eager- 
ness, whether there was any lady in the house. 
The hour of night, and the behaviour of the man, 
who stared very wildly at the time, a little sur- 
prised Susan, so that she hesitated before she 
made any answer; upon which the gentleman, 
with redoubled eagerness, begged her to give him 
a tiue information, saying ho had lost his wife, 
and was come in pursuit of her. *Upon my 
shouV cries ho, * I have been near catching her 
alieady in two or three places, if I had not found 
her gone just as I came up with her. If she be 
in the house, do carry me up in the dark and 
show her te me ; and if she be gone away before 
me, do tell me which way 1 shall go after her to 
meet her, and, upon my sLoul, I will make you 
the richest poor woman in the nation.’ He then 
pulled out a handful of guineas, a sight which 
would have bribed persons of much greater con- 
sequence than this poor wench to much worse I 
purposes. I 

Susan, from the account she had received of I 
Mrs. Waters^ made not the least doubt but that 


she was the very identical stray whom the right 
owner piirsued. As she concluded, therefore, 
with great appearance of reason, that she never | 
could get money in an honester way than by ! 
restoring a wife to her hnsband, she made no 
scmple of assuring the gentleman that the lady 
he wanted was then in the house ; and was pre- 
sently afterwards prevailed upon (by very liberal ^ 
promises, and some earnest paid into her hands) 
to conduct him to the bedchamber of Mrs. ^ 
Waters. 

It hath been a custom long established in the j 
polifo world, and that upon very solid and sub- I 
stantial reasons, that a husband shall never enter 
his wife's apartment without first knocking at the 
door. Tho many excellent uses of this custom 
need scarce be hiuted to a reader who hath any 
knowledge of tho world ; for by this moans the 
lady hath lime to adjust herself, or to remove 
any disagreeable object out of the way; for 
there are some situations in which nice and 
delicate women would not be discovered by their 
husbands. 

To say the truth, there are several ceremonies 
instituted amoug the polished part of mankind, 
which, though they may to coarser judgments 
appear as matters of moio form, are found to 
have much of substance in them by the more 
discerning; and lucky would it have been had 
the custom above mentioned been observed by 
our gentleman in tho present instance. Knock, 
indeed, he did at the door, but not with one of 
those gentle raps which is usual on such occa- 
sions. On the contrary, when he found the door 
locked, he flew at it with such violence, that tho 
lock immediately gave way, the door burst open, 
and he fell headlong into the room. 

He had no sooner recovered his le^ than forth 
from the bed, upon bis legs likewise, Appeared — 
with shame and sorrow wo are obliged to pro- 
ceed— our hero himself, wbo, with a menacing 
voice, demanded of the gentleman who ho was, 
and what he meant by daring to burst open his 
chamber in that outrageous manner. 

The gentleman at first thought he had com- 
mitted a mistake^ and was going to ask pardon 
and xetreat, when, on a sudden, as the moon 
shone very bright, he cast his eyes on stays, 
gowns, petticoats, caps, ribbons, stockings, gartera, 
shoos, clogs, etc., all wliich lay in a disordered 
manner on the floor. All these; operating oi> the 
natural jealousy of his temper, so enraged him; 
that he lost all power of speech ; and without 
returning any answer to Jones, he endeavoured 
to approach the bod. 

Jones immediately interposing, a fierce conten- 
tion arobo, which soon proceeded to blows on 
both sides. And now Mrs. Waters (for we must 
confess she was in the same bed) being, 1 sup- 
pose, awakened from her sleep, and seeing two 
men fighting in her bedchamber, began to scream 
in the most violent manner, orjdug oat murder I 
robbery I and more frequently rape I which last 
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some perhaps may wonder she should mention, 
who do not consider that these words of exclama- 
tion are used by ladies in a flgh^ as fa^ la, la, ra, 
da, eto., are in music, only as the vehicles ef 
sound, and without any fixed ideas. 

Next to the lady’s chamber was deposited the 
body of an Irish gentleman who arrived too late 
at the inn to have been mentioned before. This 
gentleman was one of those whom the Irish call 
a calabalaro, or cavalier. He was a younger 
brother of a good family, and having no fortune 
at home, was oblig('d to look abroad in order to 
get one ; for which purpose he was proceeding 
to Bath, to try his luck with cards and the 
women. 

This young fellow lay in bod reading one of 
Mrs. Bebn’s novels ; for he had been instructed 
by a friend that ho would find no more eiT«^ptual 
mothnd of recommemding himself to the ladies 
than the improving his understand iug, and filling 
his mind with good literature. He no sooner, 
therefore, hoard the violent uproar iu the next 
room, than he leapt from his boUtor, and taking 
his sword in one hand, and the caudle which 
burnt by him in the other, he weut diiectly to 
Mrs. Water&’s ohambor. 

If the sight of another man in his shirt at first 
added some shock to the decency of the ]ad>, it 
made her presently amends by consideiably abat- 
ing htr fears ; for no sooner had the calabalaro 
entered the room than ho cried out, * Mr. Fitz- 
patiick, wliat the devil is the meaning of this?’ 
Upon which the other immediatoly answered, 
*0h, Mr. Macklachlan! 1 aiu rejoiced you are 
here. This villaiu hath debauched my wife, and 
is got into bod with her.’ — ‘ What wife ? ’ cries 
Macklachlan ; ^ do not I know Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
very well, and don’t I see that the lady whom 
the gentleman who stands hero in his shirt is 
lying in bed with, is none of her ? ’ 

Fitzpatrick, now perceiving, as well by the 
glimpse be had of the lady, as by her voice, 
which might have been distiuguisbed at a greater 
distance than ho now stood from her, that he had 
made a very uufortunate mistake, began to ask 
many pardons of the lady; and then, turning to 
Jones, he said, *1 would have yon take notice, 
1 do Jiofc ask yonr pardon, for you have bate mo ; 
for which 1 am resolved to have your blood in 
the morning.* 

^olies treated this menace with much con- 
tempt; and Mr. Macklachlan answered, * In- 
deed, Mr. Fitzpatrick, yon nmy be ashamed of 
your own self, to disturb people at this time of 
night. If all the people in the inn were not 
asleep, you would have awakened them as yon 
have me. The gentleman has served you very 
rightly. Upon my consoienoer though 1 have no 
wife^ if you hod treated her so^ 1 would have cut 
your throak’ 

J'ones was so confounded with his fean for his 
lady’s reputation, that he Imew neither what to 
say dr do; but the invention of womui ii^ as bath 
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been observed, much readier than that of men. 
She recollected that there was a communication 
between hei* chamber ,and that of Mrl Jones. 
Itelying, therefore, on his honour and her own 
assurance, she answered, * I^pw not what you 
mean, villains ! I am wifo to none of you. Helpl 
rape! murder! rape!’ And now, the landlady 
coming into the room, Mrs. Waters fell upon her 
with the utmost virulence, saying she thought 
herself in a sober inn, and not in a bawdy-house ; 
but that a set of villains had biuko iuto her room, 
with an intent upon her honour, if not upon her 
lilo ; and both, she said, were i (pially docii* to hot. 

The landlady now began to loar as loudly as 
the poor woman in bed bad done before. She 
cried, she was undone, and that the ropuiation of 
lioi house, which was nover blown upon before, 
W.IS utterly destroyed. Then, turning to the 
jnou, she cried, ^ What iu the dc vdl’s name is 
il < ica<»on of all tuis disturbance in the lady’s 
joom?* Fitzj)aiiick, hanging down his h«»ad, 
lepeatpd that he had committed a mistake, 
for which he heartily asked pardon, and then 
retired with liis countryman. Jones, who was 
too ingenious to have missed the hint g^ven 
him by bis fair one, boldly asserted that he had 
run to her assistance upon Leaiing the door 
broke open,— with what deMgn ho, could not 
conceive, unless of robbing tbo lady; which, if 
they intended, he said he had the good fortipe 
to prevent. * I nover had robbery committed 
in my house since I have ki^pt it,’ cri<>8 the land- 
lady : * I would havo } ou to know, sir, I harbour 
no highwaymen hero ; I scorn the word, thof I 
sp\ it None but honest, good gentlefolks arc 
welcome to my house ; and, 1 thank good luck; 
I have always had ouow of such customers^ in- 
deed as many os I could entertain. Here hath 

been my Lord ; ’ and then she repeated ovfw 

a catalogue of names and titles, many of which 
we might perhaps bo guilty of a broach of 
privilege by inserting. 

Jones, after much patience, at length inter- 
rupted her, by making an apology to Mrs. 
Waters for having appeared before her in his 
shirt, assuring her that nothing but a conoem 
for her safety could have prevailed on him io 
do it The reader may inform himself of heqr 
answer, and indeed of her whole behaviour to 
the end of the scene, by considering the situatbn 
which she affected, it being that of a modest 
lady, who was awakened out of her sleep by 
! throe strange men in her chamber. This was 
I the part which she undertook to perform; and^ 
indeed, she executed it so well, that none of 
I our theatrical actresses could exceed her, in 
any of their performances, either on or off the 
stage. 

And hence, 1 think, we may very fairly draw 
an argument to prove how extremely nataxel 
virtue Is to the lair sex ; for though there is 
not, perhaps, one In ten thousand who is oapahle 
of making a good actress, and even aiinong theea 
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v» vmly see two who are equally able to 
pereonate the same character, yet this of virtue 
tliey can sJl admirably well put on ; and as well 
ihose individuals who have it not, as those who 
possess it, can all act it to the utmost degree of 
perfection. 

When the men were all departed, Mrs. Waters 
recovering from her fear, recovered likewise from 
her anger, and spoke in much gentler accents to 
the landlady, who did not so readily quit her 
concern for the reputation of the house, in favour 
of which she began again to number the many 
great persons who had slept under her roof ; but 
the lady stopped her short, and, having abso- 
lutely acquitted her of having had any share in 
the past disturbance, begged to be left to her 
repose, which, she said, she hoped to enjoy un- 
molested during the remainder of the night. 
Upon which the landlady, after much civility 
and many curtsies, took her leave. 

CHAPTER III. 

A Ualoqw between the landlady and Su^an the 
diombenmiaid, proper to be read by all inn- 
heepere and their eet^vanfs ; with the arrival 
and affable btdiaviour of a beautiful young 
lady ; which may teach pereom of condition 
how they may acquire the love of the whole 
world. 

The landlady, romombering that Susan had 
been the only person out of bod when the door 
was burst open, resorted presently to her, to 
inquire into the first occasion of the distulbanoo, 
as well as who the strange gentleman was, and 
when and how he arrived. 

Susan related the whole story, which the 
reader knows already, varying the truth only in 
some oiroumstances, as she saw couveuiout, and 
totally conoealing the money which she had re- 
ceived. But whereas her mistress had, in the 
preface to her inquiry, spoken much in compas- 
sion for the flight which the lady had been in 
concerning any intended depredations on her 
virtue, Susan could not help endeavouring to 
quiet the concern which her mistress seemed to 
be under on that account, by swearing heartily 
she saw Jones leap out from her bed. 

The landlady fell into a violent rage at these 
words. likely story, truly,' cried she, Hhat 
a woman should cry out, and » endeavour to 
expose herself, if that was the case ! 1 desire 

to know what bettor proof any lady can give of 
ber virtue than her crying out, which, 1 bdieve, 
twenty people can witness for ber she did? I 
begt madam, you would spread no such seaikdal 
of any ef my guests ; for it will not only reflect 
on them, but upon the house; and 1 am sure 
no vagabonds nor wicked beggarly people eome 
bere.* 

• Well,’ says Snsan, ‘then I must not beUsve 
my own eyes.’— *Ko, indeed, must you not 
always,* answered ber tnistress. * 1 woald not 


I have believed my own eyes against snob good 
gentlefolks. I have not bad a better supper 
I ordered this half-year than they ordered last 
night; and so easy and good-bumoared were 
they, that they found no fault with my Worcester- 
shire perry, which 1 sold them for champagne ; 
and to be sure it is as well tasted and as whole- 
some as the best champagne in the kingdom, 
otherwise I would scorn to give it *em; and 
they drank me two bottles. No, no, I will 
never believe any harm of such sober good sort 
of people.’ 

Susan being thus silenced, her mistress pro- 
oeedod to other matters. * And so you tell me,* 
continued she, *that the strange gentleman came 
post, and there is a footman without with the 
horses; why, then, he is certainly some of your 
great gentlefolks too. Why did you not ask 
him whether he'd have any supper ? I think 
he is in the other gontloman's room ; go up and 
ask whether ho called. Perhaps he’ll order 
somethiug when ho finds anybody stirring in 
the bouse to dress it. Now don't commit any 
of your usual blunders, by telling him the fire's 
out, and the fowls alive. And if he should order 
mutton, don't blab out that we have none. The 
butcher, I know, killed a sheep just before 1 
went to bed, and ho never refuses to cut it up 
warm when I desire it. Go, remember there's 
all sorts of mutton and fowls ; go, open the door 
with, Gentlemen, d'ye call? and if they say 
nothing, ask what his honour will be pleased 
to have for supper? Don't forget his honour. 
Go ; if you don’t mind all these matters better, 
you'll never come to anything.’ 

Busan departed, and soon returned with an 
account that tho two gentlemen were got both 
into the same bed. * Two gentlemen,’ says tho 
landlady, *in the same bed! that’s impo^Ue; 
they are two errant sci-ubs^ 1 warrant them : and 
I believe young Squire Allwortby jessed right, 
that tho fellow intended to rob her ladyship ; for 
if he had broke open the lady’s door with any 
of the wicked designs of a gentleman, he would 
never have sneaked away to another room to 
save the expense of a supper and a bed to 
himself. They are certainly thieves, and their 
searching after a wife is nothing but a protenoe.* 

In these oensares my landlady did Mr. Fits- 
Patrick great injustice ; for ho was really born 
a gentleman, though not worth a groat;' Stud 
though, perhaps, he had some few blemi^es in 
his heart as will as in his head, yet being a 
sneaking or a niggardly fellow was not one of 
them. In reality, he was so generous a man, 
that whereas he had received a very handsoine 
fortune with his wife, he had now spent every 
penny of it, except some little pittance which 
was settled upon her; and in order to possess 
himself of this, he had used hor with such ovuelty, 
that^ together with his jealousy, which was of 
the bitterest kind, it had forced the poor woman 
to run aw^ trom him. 
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This gsiitlemaoi then being well tired with 
bis long journey from Chester in ope day, with 
whioh, and some good dry blows he had received 
in the scuffle, his bones were so sore, that, added 
to the soreness of his mind, it had quite deprived 
him of any appetite for eating. And being now 
so violently disappointed in the woman whom, 
at the maid^s instance, he had mistaken for his 
wife, it never once entered into his head that 
she might nevertheless be in the house, though 
he had erred in the first person he had attacked. 
He therefore yielded to the dissuasions of his 
friend from searching any further after her that 
night, and accepted the kind offer of part of his 
bed. 

The footman and postboy were in a different 
disposition. They were more ready to order 
than the landlady was to provide. However, 
after being pietty well satisfied by them of the 
real truth of the case, and that Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was no thief, she was at length prevailed on to 
set some cold moat before them, whioh they 
weio devouring with great greediness, when 
Pal tridge came into the kitehen. He had been 
first awaked by the hurry which wo have before 
seen ; and while ho was endeavouring to com- ! 
pose himself again on his pillow, a scrocch-owl ’ 
had given him such a serenade at his window, 
that ho leaped in a most horrible affright from 
his bod, and, huddling on his clothes with great 
expedition, ran down to the protection of the 
company, whom he heard talking below in the 
kitchen. 

His arrival detained my landlady from retim- 
ing to her rest ; for she was just about to leave i 
the other two guests to the care of Susan t but | 
the friend of young Squire Allworthy was not to I 
be so neglected, especially as he called for a pint | 
of wine to be muUod. She immediately obeyed, | 
by putting the same quantity of perry to the fire; j 
for this readily answered to the name of every 
kind of wino* 

The Irish footman was retired to bed, and the 
postboy was going to follow; but Fartridgo 
invited him to stay and partake of his wine, 
which the lad very thankfully accepted. The 
schoolmastor was indeed afraid to rotum to bed 
by himself ; and as he did not know how soon 
he might lose the company of my landlady, he 
was r^olVed to scouro that of the boy, in whose- 
presence he apprehended no danger from the 
devil or any of his adherents. 

And now arrived another postboy at the 
gate; upon whioh Susan, being ordered out, 
returned, introducing two young women in 
riding habits, one of whioh was so very richly 
laced, that Partridge and the pdstboy instantly 
started from their chairs, and my landlady feU 
to her curtsies and her ladyships with 4;reat 
eagerness. 

The lady in the rich habit sSld, with n Bmfle of 
great eondesoension, If you will give nte lesrret 
madam, 1 will Wsm myself a few miauiei mt 
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your kitchen fixe, for it is really very cold ; hut 
I must insist on disturbing no one from ids seati 
This was spoken on adeount of Partridge, who 
had retroated to the OtMqt' end of the room, 
struck with the utmost and astonishment 
at the splendour of the lady's dress. Indeed, 
she had a much bettor tiffe to respect than this ; 
for she was one of the most beautiful creatures 
in the world. 

The lady earnestly desired rartridge to rettim 
to his seat, but could not 'prevail. She then 
pulled off her gloves, and displayed to the firs 
two hands which had every pioperty of snow 
in them except that of melting. Her com- 
panion, who was iudeod her maid, likewise 
pulled off her gloves, and discovered what bore 
an exact resembliuce^ in odd and colour, to a 
pieoe of frozen beef. 

^ { wibh, madam,’ qnoth the latter, ^yotir iady- 
hliip would not think of going any farther to- 
night. I am terribly afraid your ladyship will 
not be able to boar the fatigue.* 

‘Why, sure,’ cries the landlady, *hSr lady-** 
ship’s honour can never intend it. Oh, bless 
me! farther to-uiglit, indeed! let me beseech 
your ladybULp not to think on’t— But, to 
bo sure, your ladyship can’t. What will your 
honour be pleased to havo for supper? I have 
mutton of all kinds, and bome nice chicken.’ 

‘I think, madam,* said iLo lady, ‘it would bo 
rather breakfast than supper; but I can't eat 
anything ; and if I stay, shall only lie down for 
an hour or two. However, if you please, madam, 
you mav get mo a little sack- whey, made very 
small and thin.’ 

* Yes, madam,’ cries the mistress of the house, 
‘I havo some excellent white wine.* — ‘ You havo 
no sack, then ? * bays the lady.— ‘ Yes, an’t please 
your honour, 1 have ; 1 may challenge the 
country for that. But lot me beg your ladyship 
to eat something.' 

‘Upon my word, I can't eat a morsel,' an- 
swered the lady. ‘ And 1 shall bo much obliged 
to you if you will ploaso to get my apartment 
ready as soon as possible ; for 1 am resolved to 
be on horseback again in three hours.’ 

‘Why, Susan,’ cries the landlady, ‘is there m 
fire lit yot in the Wild-goose? I am soriy, 
madam, all my best rooms are full. Several 
people of the first qual^y are now in bed. 
Here’s a great young squire, and many other 
gxeat gentlefolks of quality.' Susan answered 
that the Irish gentlomeu were got into the 
Wild-goose. 

‘Was ever anything like it?’ says fbe mis- 
tress. ‘ Why the devil would you not keep some 
of the best rooms for the qualify, when yon 
know scarce a day passes without some calUng 
here ? If they be gentleman, I am certain, when 
thoy kc^wit is tor her lalydilp, they will get up 

‘Not upon my aoeount,’ says the lady; *1 
will have no penwn distarbed for me* U ysu 
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have a room that is commonly decent, it \dll 
seire me very well, though it be never so plain. 
I beg, madam, you will not give yourself so 
much trouble on my account.*>^* Oh, xnadam f * 
, cries the other, ^ I ha'^e several good rooms for 
that matter, but none good enough lor your 
honour's ladyship. However, as you are so 
condescending to take up with the best 1 have, 
do, Susan, get a fire in the Boso this minute. 
Will your ladyship be pleased to go up now, or 
stay till the fire is Jighted ? * I think I h«i ve 

sufficiently warmed myself,* answered the lady ; 
* so, if you please, 1 will go now. 1 am afraid 
1 have kept people, and particularly that gentle- 
man (meaning Partridge), too long in the cold 
already. Indeed, I cannot bear to think of 
keeping any person from the fire this dreadful 
weather.* She then departed with her maid, 
the landlady marching with two lighted candles 
before her. 

When that good woman returned, ihe conver- 
sation in the kitchen was all upon the charms 
of the young lady. There is indeed in perfect 
beauty a power which none almost can with- 
stand ; for my landlady, though she was not 
pleased at the negative given to the supper, 
declared she had never seen so lovely a ciea- 
ture. Partridge ran out into the most extra- 
vagant encomiums on her face, though ho could 
not refrain from paying some compliments to 
the gold lace on her habit ; the postboy sung 
forth the praises of her goodness, which woie 
likewise echoed by the other postboy, wLo 
was now come in. * She*6 a true good lady, I 
warrant her,’ says he ; * for she hath mercy 
upon dumb creatures ; for she asked mo every 
now and then upon tho journey if 1 did not 
think she should hurt the horses by riding 
100 fast; and when sho came in, she charged 
me to give them as much com as ever they 
would oat.* 

Such cliarms are there in affability, and so 
sure is it to attract the praises of all kinds of 
people. It may indeed be compared to the cele- 
brated Mrs. Hussey.' It is equally sure to set 
off every female perfection to the highest ad- 
vantage, and to palliate and conceal every 
defect A short reflection, which wo could not 
f 01 bear making in this place, where luy reader 
hath soon the loveliness of an affable deport- 
meui; aridtiuth will now oblige us to contrast 
it, by showing tho reverse. 

CHAPTEB IV. 

Conteininff infallible nostrums forproewring 
universal disesteem and hatred. 

Thb lady had no sooner laid herself on her 
pillow than the waiting-woman returned to the 


t A celebrated mantavmaker in the Strand, dunona 
iar setting off the shapes of woman. 


kitchen to regale with some of those dainties 
which her mistress had refused. 

The company, at her entrance, showed her the 
same respect which they had before paid to her 
mistress, by rising; but die forgot to imitate 
her, by desiring them to sit down again. In- 
deed, it was scarce possible they should have 
done so, for she placed her chair in such a pos- 
turo as to occupy almost the whole fire. She 
then ordered a chicken to be broiled that instant, 
declaring, if it was not ready in a quarter of an 
hour, she would not stay for it. Now, though 
tho said chicken was then at roost in the stable, 
and required the several ceremonies of catching, 
killing, and picking before it was brought to the 
gridiron, my landlady would nevertheless have 
undertaken to do all within the time; but the 
guest, being unfortunately admitted behind the 
scenes, must have been witness to the fourberi€. 
The poor woman* was therefore obliged to con- 
fess that she had none in the house ; * but, madam,’ 
said she, ' I can get any kind of mutton in an 
instant from tho butcher's.* 

‘Do you think, then,* answered the waiting- 
gentlewoman, ‘that I havo tbo stomach of a 
horse, to cat mutton at this time of night? Sure 
you people that keep inns imagiue your bettors 
are like yourselves. ludced, I expect to get 
nothing at this wretched place. I wonder my 
lady would stop at it. I suppose none but 
tradesmen and graziers ever call liore.* The 
landlady fired at this indignity offered to her 
house. However, she siipprcw^scd her temper, 
and contented hersolh with saying, very good 
quality frequented iftj **110 tliauked Heaven! 
‘ Don't tell me,* cries < ^ >thcr, ‘ of quality ! I 

believe 1 know niore^ . ‘leoplo of quality than 
such as you. But, pjwu'^^, without troubling me 
with any of youi impertinence, do ti 11 me what 
I can liave for supper ; for though i cannot eat 
horso-llesh, I am really hungry,*—* Why, truly, 
madam,* answ Cl cd the landlady, *} on could not 
take mo again at such a disadvantage; for I 
must confess I )iave nothing in the house, unless 
a cold piece qf beef, which indeed a gentleman’s 
footman and tho postboy havo almost cleared to 
the bone.*—' Woman,’ said ^Irs. Abigail (so for 
shortness we will call her), * I entreat you not to 
make me sick. If J had fusted a mouth, I could 
not eat what had been touched by the fingers of 
such fellows. Is there nothing neat of Recent 
to be had in this horrid place ? *— * What think 
you of some eggs and bacon, madam ? said the 
landlady. — ‘Are your eggs now laid? are you 
certain they were laid to-day ? and let me have 
tho bacon cut very nice and*thin, for I can’t 
endure anything that’s gross. Prithee, try if 
you can do a little tolerably for once, and don’t 
think you have a farmer’s wife or some of those 
creatures in tho house.* iThe landlady began 
then to handle her knife ; but the other stopped 
her, saying, * Good woman, I must insist upon 
your first washing your hands, for 1 am ox- 
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tremely nice, and hare been always used from 
my cradle to have eyerything in the most ele- 
gant manner.* 

The landlady, who governed herself with 
much difficulty, began now the necessary pre- 
parations; for as to Susan, she was utterly 
rejected, and with such disdain, that the poor 
wench was as hard put to it to restrain her 
hands from violence as her mistress had been to 
hold h^ tongue. This, indeed, Susan did not 
entirely ; for though she literally kept it within 
her teeth, yet there it muttered many *Marry- 
come-ups,* * As good flesh and blood as yourselt T 
with other such indignant phrases. 

While 'the supper was preparing, Mrs, Abigail 
began to lament she had not urdc^rtil a fire in 
the parlour; but she said that was now tuu late. 
‘However,’ said she, ‘I have novelty to recom- 
mend a kitchen, for X do not believe X over ate 
in one before.* Then, taming to the postboys, 
she asked thorn why they were not in the 
stable with their hordes. * Xf I must eat my hard 
fare hero, madam,* cries she to the landlody, * 1 
beg the kitchen may bo kept clear, that 1 may 
not be surrounded with all the blackguaids in 
town. As for you, sir,’ says blio i) Paitridgo, 

* you look somewhat liko a gentleman, and may 
sit still if you please. 1 don’t desire to distmb 
anybody but mob.’ 

‘Yes, yes, madam,’ cries Partridge, ‘X am a 
gentleman, I do assure you, and i am not so 
easily to be distiubed. Non semper vox casualis 
ett vet^o nomimtivue* This Latin sho took to 
bo some affront, and answered, ‘ You may bo a 
gentleman, sir, but you don’t show yourself as 
one to talk Latin to a woman.’ Fartiidgo made 
a gentle reply, and concluded with more Latin, 
upon which she tossed up her nose, and con- 
tented herself by abusing him with the namo of 
a great scholar. 

The suppcL being now on tlio table, Mrs. 
Abigail ate very heartily for so delicate a person; 
and while a second course of the same was by 
her order pi-epariug, she said, ‘ And so, madam, 
you tell me your house is frequented by people 
of great quality? ’ 

The landlady answered in the affirmative, 
saying, ‘There were a groat many very good 
quality and gentlefolks in it now. Thoio’s 
youngr Squire Allworthy, as that gontlemaa there 
kntws.’ 

‘And pray who is this young gentleman of 
quality, this young Squire Allworthyf* said 
Abigail. 

‘Who should he be,* answered Partridge, ‘but 
the son and heir of the great Squire Allworthy, 
of Somersetshire ? * 

‘ Upon my word,* said she, ‘you toll me strange 
news; for I know Mr. All worthy of Somersot- 
bhire very well, and I know he hath no son 
alive.' 

The landlady pricked up her ears at and 
Partridge looked a little confounded. However, 
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I after a short hesltatioxi, he answei^d, ‘Indeed, 
madam, it is true everybody doth not know him 
10 be Squire Allworthy’a sou, for he was never 
married to his mother; but his son he certainly 
is, and will be his heir too, as certainly as his 
name is Jones.* At that word Abigail let drop 
the bacon which she was conveying to her 
mouth, and cried out, ‘You surprise me, sir! 
Is it possible Mr. Jones should bo now in the 
house ? *-— ‘ Quart non t * answeied Partridge ; *it 
is possible, and it is certain.’ 

A bigail now made haste to finish the remainder 
of her meal, and then repaired back to her mis- 
tress, wbf^n the conversation passed which may 
be read in the next chapter. 

ClIAPTER V. 

K^hyiLing who the omiahle la^ and her ttnamiahle 
maid were. 

As in the month of June the damask rose, which 
chauco hath planted among the lilies, with their 
candid hue mixes his vermilion; or as some 
pi ay some heifer in the pleasant month of May 
diffuses hei odoriferous breath over the flowery 
meadows ; or as, in the blooming month of April, 
tho gentle, constant dove, perched on some fair 
bough, sits meditating on her mate ; so^ looking 
a hundred charms and bn aihing as many sweets, 
her thoughts being fixed on her Tommy, with 
a heart as good and innocent as her face was 
beautiful, Sophia (for it was she herself) lay re- 
clining, nor lovely head on her band, when her 
maid entered the room, and running directly to 
the bed, cried, ‘ Madam, madam, who doth your 
ladyship think is in tho house ? * Sophia, start- 
ing up, ciicd, ‘ I hope my father hath not over- * 
taken u&.’ — ‘No, madam, it is one worth a 
hundred fath( rs ; Mr. Jones himself is hero at 
this very instant.’ — ‘Mr Jones!’ says Sophia; 

‘ it is impossible ! I cannot be so fortunate.* Her 
maid averred the fact, and was presently de- 
tached by bar mistress to order him to be called, ' 
for she said she was resolved to see him imme- 
diately. 

Mrs. Honour had no sooner left tho kitchen in 
the manner we have before seen than the land- 
lady fell severely upon her. Tho poor woman 
had indeed been loading her heart with foul 
language for some time, and now it scoured out 
of her mouth as filth doth from a mud-cart 
when the board which confines it is removed. 
Partridge likewise shovelled in his sharp of 
calumny, and (what may surprise the reader) 
not only bespattered the maid, but attempted to 
sully the lily-whito character of Sophia herself. 
‘Never a barrel the better herring,* cries he; 
*NosciCur h socio is a true saying. It must be 
confessed, indeed, that the lady in the fine gar- 
ments is the civiller of the two ; but I wamnt 
neither of them are a bit better ilian they should 
be. A couple of Bath trnllfl^ I'll answer lot 
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thenu ‘ Youf qualify don’t ride about at this time^ which nature designed for the reserroir of drink 
o’ night without servants.’*** Sbodlikins, and being very shallow, a small quantify of liquor 
that’s true,’ cries the landlady; *you have cer- ovoi-flowed it, and opened the sluices of bis 
taiuly hit upon the very matter ; for quality don’t heart, so that all the secrets there deposited ran 
eorae into a house without bespeaking a supper, out. These sluices were, indeed, naturally very 
whether they eat or no.’ ill secured. To give the best-natured turn we 

While they were thus discoursing, Mrs. can to his disposition, he was a very honest 
Honour returned and discharged her cominis- man; for, as ho was the most inquisitive of 
siou, by bidding the landlady immediately wake mortals, and eternally prying into the secrets of 
Mr. Jones, and toll him a lady wanted to speak others, so he very faithfully paid them by oom- 
with him. The landlady referred her to municating, in return, everything within his 

ridge, saying he was squire’s friend; but knowledge. 

for her part she never called men-folks, ospeci- While Sophia, tormented with anxiety, know 
ally gentlemen, and then walked sullenly out of not what to believe, nor what resolution to take, 
the kitchen. Honour oppliod herself to Part- Su^an arrived with the sack-whey. Mrs. Honour 
ridge, but he refused; ^for my friend,’ cries he, immediately advised her mistress, in a whisper, 
*went to bed very late, and he would be very to pump this wench, who probably could iuform 
angry to be disturbed so soon.* Mrs. Honour her of the truth. Sophia approved it, and began 
insisted still to have him called, saying she was as follows: *Come hither, child; now answer 
sure, instead of being angry, that ho would be mo truly what 1 am going to ask you, and 1 
to the highest degree delighted when ho know promise you I will very well reward you. Is 
the occasion. ‘ Another time perhaps ho might,’ there a young gentleman in this house, a hand- 
cries Partridge ; * but non omnia possum?^ omuea. some young gentleman, that’ — Here Sophia 
One woman is enough at once for a reasonable blushed and was coufoanded. * A young gentle- 
man.’ — ‘ What do y6u mean by one woman, fcl- man,’ cries Honour, ‘ that came hither in corn- 
low?* cries Honour. — ‘None of your fellow,* pany with that saucy rascal who is now in tlie 
answered Partridge. He then proceeded to in- kitchen ? ’ Susan answered there was. ‘ Po 
form her plainly that Jones was in bed with a you know anything of any lady ? * continues 
wench, and made use of an expresbion too in- Sophia, — ^any lady? I don’t ask you whether 
delicate to be here inserted, which so enraged she is handsome or no; porha][)6 she is not— 
Mrs. Honour that she called him jackanapes, that’s nothing to the purpose ; but do you know 
and returned in a violent hurry to her mistress, of any lady?’ — ‘La! madam,’ cries Honour, 
whom she acquainted with the success of her ‘you will make a very bad examiner. Hark’ee, 
errand, and with the account she had received ; child,’ says she, ‘ is not that young gentloman 
which, if possible, she exaggerated, being as now in bed with some nasty trull or other?’ 
angry with Jones as if he had pronounced all Hero Susan smiled, and was silent ‘Answer 
the words that came from the mouth of Part- the question, child,’ says Sophia, ‘and here’s a 
ridge. She discharged a torrent of abuse on the guinea for you.’ — ‘ A guinea, xnadan I * cries 
master, and advised her mistress to quit all Susan; ‘la, what’s a guinea? If my mistimes 
thoughts of a man who had never shown him- should know it, I shall certainly lose my place 
self deserving of her. She then ripped up the that very instant.’ — ‘ Here’s another for you,’ 
story of Molly Seagrim, and gave tlie most says Sophia ; ‘ and I promise you faithfully your 
malicious turn to his formerly quitting Sophia mistress shall never know it.’ Susan, after a 
herself, which, I must confess, the present iuci- very short hesitation, took the money, and told 
dent not a little countenanced. tlio whole story, concluding with saying, ‘If 

The spirits of Sophia were too much dissi- you have any great curiosity, madam, I can steal 
pated by concern to enable her to stop the softly into bis room, and see whether he be in 
torrent of her maid. At last, however, she his own bed or no.’ She accordingly did this by 
interrupted her, saying, *I never can believe Sophia’s desire, and returned with an answer in 
this; some villain hath belied him. You say the negative. ^ 

yon had it from his friend ; but surely it is not Sophia now trembled and turned pale. Mrs. 
the office of a friend to betray such secrets.’ — ‘ I Honour begged her to bo comforted, and not to 
suppose,’ cries Hono>'ar, ‘ the follow is his i>imp ; think any more of so worthless a fellow. ‘Why, 
for I never saw so ill-looked a villain.^ Besides, there,’ says Susan, ‘ I hope, madam, your lady- 
such profligate rakes as Mr. Jonas asa naver ship won’t be offended; but pray, madam, is not 
ashamed of these matters.’ your ladyship’s name Madam Sophia Western ? ’ 

To say the truth, this behaviour of Partridge — ‘How is it possible you should know mo?' 
waa a little inexcusable ; but he had not slept answered Sophia. — ‘ Why, that man that the 
off the affect of the dose which he swallowed the gentlewoman qpoke of, who is in the kitchen, 
evening before, which had in the morning re- told about you last night But 1 h<^ your 
i oeivad the addition of above a pint of wine^ or ladyship is not angry with me.’— ‘Indeed child, 
Indeed rather of malt spirits, for the perry was said she^ ‘I am not; pray tell me all, and I 
by no means pure* Now, that part of his head promise yon I’ll reward you.’— ‘ Why, madam, 
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oontinned Snsaa, Hbat man told us all in the 
kitchen that Madam Sophia Western — indeed 
I don't know bow to bring it out.* Here she 
stopped, till having received encouragement 
from Sophia, and being vehemently preyed by 
Mrs. Honour, she proceeded thus : — ' Ho told ue, 
madam, though to be sure it is all a lie, that 
your ladyship was dying for love of the young 
squire, and that he was going to the wars to got 
rid of you. 1 thought to myself then he was a 
false-hearted wretch; but now, to see such a 
fine, rich, beautiful lady as you be, forsaken foi 
such an ordinary woman ; for to be sure so shn 
is, and another man's wife into the borgoan. It 
is such a strange unnatural thing, in a jnanner.* 

Sophia gave her a third gninc/v, and telling 
her she would certainly bo her friend if she 
meutloned notliing of what had passed, nor in- 
formed any one who she was, dismissed the girl, 
with orders to the postboy to get tho horses 
ready immedialcly. 

Being now loft alone with her maid, she told 
her trusty waiting-woman that slie never was 
more easy than at present. *1 am now con- 
vinced,* said she, * ho is not only n villain, but 
a low, despicable wretch. 1 can forgive all 
rather than his exposing my naino in so bar- 
barous a manner. That renders him the object 
of my contompt Yes, Honour, I am now easy; 
1 am indeed; I am very easy.* And then she 
burst into a violent flood of tears. 

After a short interval spent by Sophia, chiefly 
in crying, and assuring her maid that she was 
perfectly easy, Su«>an arrived with an account 
that the horses weie ready, when a very cxtia- 
ordinary thought suggested itself to our young 
heroine, by which Mr. Jones would he ac- 
quainted with her having been at the inn, in 
a way which, if any sparks of affection for her 
remained in him, would be at least some punish- 
meut for his faults. 

The reader will be pleased to remember a 
little muff, which hath had the honour of being 
more than once I’emembcrod already in this 
history. This muff, ever since the departure of 
Mr. Jones, had been the constant companion of 
Sophia by day, and her bedfellow by night ; and 
this muff she bad at this very instant upon her 
arm ; whence she took it off with great indig- 
nation!; and, having writ her name with the 
pencil upon a piece of paper whioh she pinned 
to it, she bribed the maid to convey it into the 
empty bed of Mr. Jones, in which, if he did not 
And it, she charged her to take some method of 
conveying it before his eyes in the morning. 

Then, having paid for what Mrs. Honour had 
eaten, in which bill was included an account for 
wbat she herself might have eaten, she mounted 
her horse, and, once more assuring her com- 
panion that she was perfectly easy, oontinned 
her {ouznay* 


CHAPTER VI. 

Containinfft among other the wgeiimty of 

Partridge^ the madneie qf and ikt 

folly of Fitzpatrick, 

It was now past five in the momfog, and other 
comp my began to rise and come to the kitchen, 
among whom were tlio sergeant and the coach-' 
man, who, being thoroughly reconciled, made 
a libation, or, in the Eiiglish phrase, drank a 
hearty ctip together. 

In this diiuking nothing more remarkable hap-* 
penod than the behaviour of Paitridge, who, when 
tho sergeant drank a health to King Qeorgo, 
repeated only the woid King. Nor could he bo 
brought to utter more ; for though he was going 
to fight against his own cause, yet he could noft 
bo prevailed upon to drink against it. 

Mr. Jones, being now returned to bis own bed 
(but from whence he returned we must beg to 
bo exctihod fioni relating), summoned Partridge 
from this agreeable company, who, after a core-i 
monions piefaco, having obtained leave to offer 
his advice, delivered himself as follows: — 

* It is, sir, an old saying and a true one, that 
a wise man may sometimes learn counsel from a 
fool ; I wish, therefoie, 1 might be so bold as to 
offer you my advice, whioh is to return home 
again, and lca\o these hoiTidabetlOi these bloody 
wars, to fellows who are contented to swallow 
guupowder, because they ha\.> nothing else to 
eat. K' w, everybody knows your honour wants 
fui II itxug at home; when that’s the case^ why 
should any nian travel abroad ? ’ 

* Partridge,* uiies Jones, Hbou art certainly 
coward; 1 wish, thorefoio, thou wouldst return 
home thyself, and troublo me no more.' 

ask yoni honour's pardon,' cries Partridge; 
spoke on jour account more than myownjf 
for as to me. Heaven knows my oiroumstauces 
are bad enough, end I am so far from being 
afiaid, that 1 value a pistol, or a blunderbussi 
or any such thing, no more than a pnp-gun». ^ 
Eveiy man must die once, and what signifies « 
Ihe manner how ? Besides, perhaps I may oomn 
off with tho loss only of an arm or a leg, % 
assure you, sir, I was never less afraid in my 
life ; and so, if your honour is resolved to go on^ 

1 am lesolved to follow yon. But in that case, 

I wish 1 might give my opinion. To be sure, 
it is a scandalous way of travelling, fat a great 
gentleman like you to walk afoot. Now here 
aio two or three good horses in ihe eteble^ wdeh 
the landlord will certainly make no soruple 
of trusting you with; but if he should, I can 
cosily contrive to take them; and let the worst 
come to the worst, the king would certainly 
pardon you, as you are going to hghf in hie 
cause.’ 

Now, as the honesty of Partridge wae equal 
to bis understanding, and both dealt qnly fu ^ 
small matten^ he would never have attenqpfted 
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ft tognery of tliis kind hid he not imagined it 
ftliogetber safe; for he was one of those who 
have more consideration of the gallows than of 
the fitness of things; but, in reality, he thought 
he ;night haye committed this felony without 
any danger: for, besides that he doubted not 
but the name of Mr. Allworthy would suifi- 
dently quiet the landlord, he oonceiyed they 
should be altogether safe, whatever turn affairs 
might take; as Jones^ he imagined, would have 
friends enough on one side, and as his friends 
would as well secure him on the other. 

When Mr. Jones found that Partridge was in 
earnest in this proposal, he very sevei'ely re- 
buked him, and that in such bitter terms, that 
the other attempted to laugh it off, and pre- 
sently turned the discourse to other matters; 
saying he believed they were then in a bawdy- 
house, and that he had with much ado prevented 
two wenches from disturbing his honour in the 
middle of the night ‘Heyday!* says he, ‘1 
believe they got into your chamber whether 1 
would or no; for here lies the muff of one of 
them on the ground.* Indeed, as Jones returned 
to his bed in the dark, ho had never perceived 
the muff on the quilt, and, in leaping into his 
bed, he had tunibled it on the floor. This Part- 
ridge now took up, and was going to put into his 
pocket, when Jones desired to see it The muff 
was so very remarkable, that our hero might 
possibly have recollected it without the infor- 
mation annexed. But his memory was not put 
to that hard office; for at the same instant he 
saw and read the words Sophia Western upon 
the paper which was pinned to it. His looks 
now grew frantic in a moment, and he eagerly 
cried out, ‘0 heavens! how came this muff 
here?' — *I know no more than your honour,’ 
cried Partridge ; ‘ but 1 saw it upon the arm of 
one of the women who would have disturbed 
you, if I would have suffered them.’— ‘Where 
are they?* cries Jones, jumping out of bed, and 
laying hold of his clothes. — ‘Many miles off, I 
believe, by this time,* said Paiiridgo. And now 
Jones, upon further inquiry, was sufficiently 
assured that the bearer of this muff was no 
other than the lovely Sophia herself. 

The behaviour of Jones on this occasion, his 
thoughts, his looks, his words, his actions, were 
such as beggar all description. After many 
bitter execrations on Parti idge, and not fewer 
on himself, he ordered the poor fellow, who was 
frigjhtened out of his wits, to run do^ and hire 
him horses at any rate; and a very few minutes 
afterwards, having shuffled on his clothes, he 
hastened down stairs to execute the orders him- 
self which he had just before given. 

But before we proceed to what passed on his 
arrival ip the kitchen, it will be necessary to 
recur to wliat bad there happened since Partridge 
had first left it on his master’s summons. 

The sexgeant was Just marched off with his 
party, when the two Irish gentlemen arose^ and 


came down stain^ both complaining that they 
had been so often waked by the noises in the, 
inn, that they had never once been able to dose 
their eyes all night 

The coach which had brought the young ^dy 
and her maid, and which, perhaps, the reader 
may have hitherto concluded was her own, was 
indeed a returned coach belonging to Mr. King 
of Bath, one of the worthiest and honestest men 
that ever dealt in horse-flesh, and whose coaches 
we heartily recommend to all our readers who 
travel that road. By which means they may, 
perhaps, have the pleasure of riding in the very 
coach, and being driven by the very coachman, 
that is recorded in this history. 

The coachman, having but two passengers^ 
and healing Mr. Macklachlan was going to Bath, 
offered to carry him thither at a very moderate 
price. He was induced to this by the report of 
the hostler, who said that the horse which Mr. 
Macklachlan had hired from Worcester would 
be much more pleased with returning to his 
friends there than to prosecute a long journey ; 
for that the said horse was rather a two-legged 
than a four-logged animal. 

Mr. Macklachlan immediately closed with the 
proposal of the coachman, and at the same time 
persuaded his friend Fitzpatrick to accept of the 
fourth place in the coach. This conveyance the 
soreness of his bones made more agreeable to him 
than a horse; and being well assured of meeting 
with bis wife at Bath, ho thought a little delay 
would be of no consequence. 

Macklachlan, who was much the sharper man 
of the two, no sooner heard that this lady came 
from Chester, with the other circumstances which 
ho learned from the hostler, than it came into his 
head that she might possibly be bis iriond’s wife ; 
and prcRCutly acquainted bim with this suspi- 
cion, which had nevor once occurred to Fitzpatrick 
himself. To say tho f rutli, he was onO’ of those 
compositions which nature makes up in too great 
a hurry, and forgets to put any brains into tlicir 
head. 

Kow it happens to this sort of men as to bad 
bounds, who never hit off a fault tliomselvos; but 
no sooner doth a dog of sagacity ox>en his mouth 
than they immediately do the same, and, without 
tho guidance of any scent, run directly forwards 
as fast as they are able, lu the same niaxyier, 
the very moment Mr. Macklachlan had mentioned 
his ax>preheuBion, Mr. Fitzpatrick instantly con- 
curred, and flew directly up stairs^ to surprise 
his wife, before bo knew where she was; and 
unluckily (as Fortune loves to play tricks with 
tiiose gentlemen who put tboniselves entirely 
under her conduct) ran his head against several 
doors and jiosts to no purpose. Much kinder 
was she to me, when she suggested the simile of 
tho hounds, just before inserted ; since the poor 
wife may on these occasions be so Justly 00 m- 
pared to a hunted hare. Like that little wretched 
animal, She pricks up her ears to listen after the 
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Voice of her pnrauer; like her, flies away trem- 
bliog when she hears it; and, like her, is gene- 
rally OTertaken and destroyed in the end. 

This was not, however, the case at present ; for, 
after a long fruitless search, Mr. Fitzpatrick re- 
turned to the kitchen, where, as if this had been 
a real chase, entered a gentleman hallooing as 
hunters do when the hounds are at a fault He 
was just alighted from his horse, and had many 
attendants at his heels. 

Here, reader, it may be necessary to acquaint 
thee with some matters, which, if thou dost know 
already, thou art wiser than I take thee to be. 
And this information thou ehalt receive in the 
next chapter. 

OIIArTER VII. 

In whidi are concluded the adr^f^nturee that 
happened at the inn at Upton. 

In the first place, then, this gentleman just ar- 
rived was no other than Squiie Western himself, 
who was come hither in pursuit of his daughter; 
and had he fortunately been two hours earlier, 
he had not only found her, hut his niece into the 
bargain ; for such was the wife of Xr. X'jtzpatrick, 
who had run away with her five years before, 
out of the custody of that sage lady, Madam 
Western. 

Now this lady had departed from the inn much 
about the sumo time with Sophia; for, having 
been waked by the voice of her husband, she had 
sent up for the landlady, and, being by her 
apprized of the matter, had bribed the good 
woman, at an extravagant price, to furnish her 
with horses for her escape. Such prevalenco 
had money in this family, and though the mis- 
tress would have turned away her maid for a 
corrupt hussy if she had known as much as the 
readtr, yet she was no more proof against cor- 
ruption herself than poor Susan had been. 

Mr. Western and his nephew were not known 
to one another, nor indeed would the former 
have taken any notice of the latter if he had 
known him ; for this being a stolen match, and 
consequently an unnatural oue in the opinion of 
the good squire, ho had, from the time of her 
committing it, abandoned the poor young crea- 
ture, who was then no more than eighteen, as a 
monster, and had never since suffered her to be 
uamed in Lis presence. 

The kitchen was now a scene of universal 
confusion, Western inquiring after his daughter, 
and Fitzpatrick as eagerly after his wife, when 
Jones entered the room, unfortunately having 
Sophia's muff in his hand. 

As soon as Western saw Jones, he set up the 
same holloa as is used by sportsmen when their 
game is in view, lie then immediately ran up 
and laid hold of Jones, crying, ^We have got 
the dog fox ; I warmni the bitch is not far off.* 
The jargon which followed for some minutes, 
where many q^ke different things at the ume 


time, as it would be very difficult to dsBoribe^ so 
it would be no lees mnpleasant to read. 

Jones having at length shaken Mr. Western 
off, and some of the donusny having Interfered 
between them, onr hdf’O protested his innooenoe 

to knowing anything of the lady; when Par- 
son Supple stepped up, and said, ^It is folly to 
deny it; for why, the marks of guilt ere in thy 
hands. I will myself asseverate and bind it by 
an oath, that tho muff thou bearest in thy hand 
belongeth unto Madam Sophia; fori have fre* 
queutly observed her, of later days, to beer it 
about her.*— ‘My daughter’s muff!' cries the 
squire in a rage. * Hath he got my daughter’s 
muff ? Bear witness the goods are found upon 
him. I’ll have him before a justice of peaoe 
til is iusiant. Where is my daughter, villain ? 

^ Sir,’ said Jones, ‘1 beg you would be pacified. 
Tho muff, 1 acknowledge, is the young lady’s; 
but, upon my honour, 1 have never seen W. 
At these words Western lost all patience, and 
grew inarticulate with rage. 

Some of the servants had acquainted Fits- 
patrick who Mr. Western was. The good Irish- 
man, therefore, thinking he had now an oppor- 
tunity to do an act of service to his uncle, and 
by that means might possibly obtain his favour, 
stepped up to Jones, and cried out, ‘ Upon my 
conscience, sir, you may be ashamed of denying 
your having seen tho gc nil email’s daughter be- 
fore my face, when you know I found you there 
upon tho bed together. Then, turning to West- 
ern, he offered to conduct him immediately to 
tho zoom whero his daughter was; which offer 
Uuug accepted, he, the squire, the parson, and 
some otUer<i, ascended directly to Mrs. Waters’s 
chamber, which they entered with no less vio- 
lence than Mr. Fitzpatrick had done before. 

The poor lady started from her sleep with as 
much amazement as terror, and beheld at her 
bedside a figure which might very well be sup- 
posed to have escaped out of Bedlam. Such 
wildness and confusion were in the looks of Mr. 
Western, who no sooner saw tUo lady than he 
started back, showing puiiiciently by his manner, 
before he spoke, that this was not the pexson 
sought after. 

So much moro tenderly do women value their 
leputation than their persons, that, though the 
latter seemed now in more danger than before, 
yet as the former was secure, the lady screamed 
not with such violence as she h^ done on the 
other occasion. However, she no sooner found 
herself alone than she abandoned all thoughts of 
further repose ; and as she had sufficient reason 
to be disbatisfied with her present lodgping, she 
dressed herself with all possible expedition. 

Mr. Western now proceeded to search the 
whole house, but to as }ittle purpose as ba bad 
disturbed poor Mre. Waters. He then retun^ed 
disconsolate Into the kitchen, where he found 
Jones in the oUhtody of his servants. 

This violent uproar had raised all the peoyll 
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I fa t])A though it was yet soareely day- 

light Among these was a grare gentleman, 
whp had the honour to be in the commission 
of the peace for tho county of Worcester; of 
which Western was no sooner informed, 
than he offered to lay his complaint before him. 
The justice declined executing his office, as he 
said he had no clerk present, nor no book about 
justice business ; and that he could not carry all 
the law in his head about stealing away daugh- 
iters, and such sort of things. 

Here Mr. Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his 
niWictance, informing the company ho had been 
himself bred to the law. (And indeed he had 
served three years as clerk to an attorney in tho 
north of Ireland, when, choosing a genteelcr 
walk in life, he quitted his master, camo over to 
England, and set up that business which requires 
no apprenticeship, namely, that of a goutloman, 
in which he had succeeded, as hath been already 
partly mentioned.) 

Mr. Fitzpatiick declared that the law concern- 
ing daughters was out of the present case ; that 
stealing a muff was undoubtedly felony, and tho 
goods being found upon ttio person were suffi- 
cient evidence of the fact. 

The magistrate, upon the enoouragemout of 
so learned a coadjutor, and upon tho violent in- 
tercession of the squire, was at length prevailed 
i;q)on to seat himself iu tho chair of justice, 
where being placed, upon viewing tho muff 
which Jones still held in his hand, and upon 
the |>arson% swearing it to be the property of 
Mr. Western, he desired Mr, Fitzpatrick to draw 
up a commitment, which he said he would sign. 

^ Jones now desired to bo heard, which was at 
* last with difficulty granted him. He then pio- 
duced the evidence of Mr. Partridge as to the 
finding it; but, what was still more, Susan de- 
posed that Sophia herself had delivered tho muff 
to her, and had ordoiod her to convoy it into 
the chamber where Mr. Jones had found it. 

Whether a natural love of justice, or the extra- 
ordinary comeliness of Jones, had wrought on 
Susan to make the discovery, 1 will not deter- 
mine; but such were the effects of her evidence, 
that the magistrate, throwing himself back in 
his chair, declared that the matter was now 
altogether as clear on the side of the prisoner as 
^ it had before been, against him: with which the 
parson concurred, saying, the Lord forbid he 
shpnld be instrumental in committing an inno- 
person to durance. The justice then aMCi 
Mgi^ed the prisoner, and broke up the ^urh 
^ ife Western now gave every one present a 
heail^ ' ttWtfKh and immediately ordering his 
horses^ departed in pursuit of his daughter, 
wijbhoi^ Ming the least notice of bis nephew 
or returning any answer to his 
elshn of notwiChstanding all the ohli* 

ho Ui received from that gentle- 
man. In the vioienoe, moreovei^ of his hurcy 
of his passion, be luckily forgot to demand 


the muff of Jones; I say luckily, fer he would 
have died on the spot rather than have parted 
with it. 

Jones likewise, with his friend Partridge, set 
forward the moment ho had paid his rockoning, 
in quest of his lovely Sophia, whom he now res 
solved never more to abandon the pursuit of. 
Kor could he bring himself even to take leave 
of Mrs. Waters ; of whom ho dotestod the very 
thoughts, os sho had boen, though not dcsign- 
*edly, the occaslou of his mis'slug the happiest 
interview with Sophia, to whom he now vowed 
eternal conslancy. 

Ab for Mrs. Wators, she took the opportunity 
of tho coach which was going to Bath; for 
which place she set out in compauy with the 
two Irish gentlemen, tho landlady kindly lend- 
ing her her clothes; in return for which she 
was contented only to receive about double 
thoir value as a recompense for their loan. 
Upon the road sho was peifectly rocjnciled to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was a very handsome fel- 
low, and indeed did all she could to console him 
in tlio ahsonco of his wife 

Thus ended tho many odd adventures which 
Mr. Jouos encountered at hU inn at Upton, 
whore they talk to this day ot tho beauty and 
lovely bolmviour of the charming Sophia, by the 
name of the Somoibctshiro angel. 

OnAPTUIl vin. 

Ifi iohich the histoiy goe$ bachward, 

Bsi'onE we proceed any further in our history, 
it may be proper to look a little back, in order 
to account for tho extraoidinary appoaranco of 
Sophia and her father at the inn at Upton. 

Tho rcador may be pleased to remembi r that, 
in tho ninth chapter of the seventh book of our 
history, we left Sophia, after a long' debate be- 
tween love and duty, deciding the cause, as it 
usually, 1 believe, happens, in favour of the 
former. 

This debate had arlson, as we have there 
shown, from a visit which her father had just 
before made her, in order to force her consent 
to a marriage with Blifil ; and which he had 
understood to bo fully implied in her acknow- 
ledgment ‘that she neither must nor could I'efu^o 
any absolute command of his.* ^ , 

Now from this visit the squire retired to his 
evening potation, overjoyed at tho suooess^he 
had gained with his daugl^er; and as he waa 
of a social disposition, and willing to have par- 
takers in his happiness, the bc<u' was ordered 
to flow very liberally into the kitchen ; so that 
before eleven in the evening there was not a 
ringle person sober in the house, except only 
Mrs. Weetern herself and the charming Sophia. 

Early in the morning a* mesaengor waa da« 
apatobed to aummon Mr. Blifil ; lor though tha 
aqnira imagined that young gentleman had bean 
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much less acquatuted than he really was with 
the former aversion of bis daughter, as he had 
not, however, yet received her consent, he longed 
impatiently to communicate it to him, not doubt- 
ing but that the intended bride herself would 
egnfirm it with her lips. As to the wedding, it 
had the evening before been fixed by the male 
parties to be celebrated on the next morning 
save one. 

« Breakfast was now set forth in the parlour, 
where Mr. Blifil attended, and where the squire 
and his sister likewise were assembled ; and now 
Sophia was ordered to be called* 

O Sbakspeare, had I thy pen! O Hogarth, 
had 1 thy pencil I thou would X draw the picture 
of the poor serving-man, who, with pale coun- 
tenance, btariug eyes, chattering teeth, faltering 
tongue, and trembling limbs 

C £*on such a m^n. so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so vro-hegone, 

Brow Piianrs cui tains in the dead oi night, 

And would ha\o told him half hi^ lioy was hurn'd *), 

entered the room, and dcclaied— that Madam 
bophia was not to be found. 

‘Not to be found!’ cries the squire, starting 
irom his chair. ‘Zounds and d- nation^ Blood 
and fury 1 Where, when, how, what — ^not to be 
found! Where?’ 

‘La! brother,* said Mrs. Western with true 
political coldness, ‘you are always throwing 
yourself into sucli violent passions for nothing. 
My niece, I suppose, is only walked out into the 
gai den. I protest you are {rrown so unreason- 
able that it is impossible to live in the house 
with you.’ 

‘ Nay, nay,* answered the squire, returning as 
suddenly to himself as he had gone from him- 
self, ‘if that be all the matter, it signifies not 
much ; but, upon my soul, my mind misgave me 
when the follow said she was not to be found.* 
He then gavj orders for the bell to be rung in 
the garden, and sat himself contentedly down. 

No two things could be more the reverse of 
each other than were the brother and sister in 
most instances, — ^particularly in this, that as the 
brother never foresaw anything at a distance, 
but was most sagacious in immediately seeing 
everything the moment it had happened ; so the 
sister eternally foresaw at a distance, but was 
not .fo quioksighted to objeots before her eyes. 

both these the reader may have observed 
examples. And, indeed, both their several 
talentp were excessive; for as the sister often 
foresaw what never came to pass, so the brother 
often saw much more than was aotually tlie 
truth. 

This was not, however, the case at present 
The same report was brought from the garden 
os before had been brought f^m the ohatnbea:, 
that Madam Sophia was not to be found. 

The squire himself now sallM forth, ami i 
pagan to roar forth the same of Sophia as 
loudly, and is as hoarse a voices as whilom dhi*| 


Hercules that of Hylas ; and as the poet tells 
ns that the whole shore echoed back the name 
of that beautiful youth, so did the house, the 
garden, and all the ndg^bpuring fields resound 
nothing but the name <6f Sophia, in the hoarse 
voices of the men and in the shrill pipes of the 
women ; while Echo seemed so pleased to repeat 
the beloved sonnd, that if there is really such a 
person, T believe Ovid hath belied her sex* 

Nothing reigned for a long time but confusion; 
till at last the squire, having sufilcioiktly Spent 
his breath, returned to the parlour, where ho 
found Mrs. Weblcrn and lilv. Clilil, and threw 
himself, with the utmost dejection in his coun- 
tenance, into a great chair. 

Here Mrs. Western began to apply the follow- 
ing consolation ; — 

‘ Brother, 1 am sorry for what hath happened, 
nud that my riece should have behaved herself 
in a manner so unbecoming her family but it 
is all ^ our own doings, and you have nobody to 
thank but yourself. You know she hatli been 
educated always in a manner directly contrary 
to my advice, and now you seo the consequenpjk 
Have 1 nob a thousand times argued with you 
about giving my niece her own will ? But you 
know 1 never could prevail upon you ; and when 
1 had taken so much pains to eradicate her head- 
strong opinions, and to rectify your errors in 
policy, you know she was taken out of my 
hands ; so that X have nothing to answer for. 
Had I been trusted entirely with the care of her 
education, no such accident as this had ever 
i-Mdalton you; so that you must oomfoit yourself 
by thinking it was all your own doing: and, 
indeed, what else could be expected from such 
indulgence ? * — 

‘ Zounds ! sister,* answered he, ‘ you ate enough 
to make one mad. Have I indulged her ? Havp 
I given her her will ? It was no longer ago 
than last night that I threatened, if she dis- 
obeyed me, to confine her to her chamber upon 
bread and water as long as she lived. You 
would provoke the patience of Job.* 

‘Did over mortal hear the like?’ repUed she* 
‘ Brother, if 1 had not the patience of fifty Jobs, 
you would make me forget all decency and da- 
i corum. Why would you interfere ? Did I not 
beg you, did 1 not entreat you, toUesve the 
; whole conduct to me? You have defeated all 
the operations of the campaign by one false step. 

I Would any man in his senses have provoked a 
I daughter by such threats as these? How often 
I have I told you that English women ore not to 
! be treated like Ciraoessiaa^ slaves. We have 
the protection of tha world; we are to be won 
by gentle means ohly, and noh to be hectored, 
and bullied, and beat into compliance. I thank 
Heaven no Salique law governs here. Brother, 
you have a roughness in your manner which no 
woman but myself would bear. I do not wonder 


1 Possibly Circssdsn* 
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my nleoe was frightened and terrified into taking 
this measure; and, to speak honestly, I think 
toy niece will be justified to the world for what 
she hath done. 1 repeat it to you again, brother, 
you must oomfort yourself by remembering that 
it is all your own fault. How often have I ad- 
vised' — Here Western rose hastily from his 
chair, and, venting two or three horrid impreca- 
tions, ran out of the room. 

When he was departed, his sister expressed 
more bitterness (if possible) against him than 
she had done while he was present; for the 
truth of which she appealed to Mr. Blifil, who 
with great complaisance acquiesced entirely in 
all she said, but excused all the faults .of Mr. 
Western, as thoy must be considered, he said, 
to havd proceeded from the too inordinate fond- 
ness of a father, which must be allowed tho 
name of an amiable weakness. *So much the 
more inexcusable,* answered the lady; *for 
whom doth ho ruin'by his fondness but his own 
child?’ To which Blifil immediately agreed. 

Mrs. Western then began to expiess groat 
confusion on tho account of Mr. Blifil, and of 
the usage which he had received from a family 
to which he intdhded so much honour. On this 
subject she treated the folly of her niece with 
great severity; but concluded with throwing 
the whole on her brother, who, she said, was 
inexcusable to have proceeded so far without 
better assurances of his daughter’s consent. 
‘ But he was,’ says she, * always of a violent, 
headstrong temper; and I can scarce forgive 
myself lor all the advico 1 have thrown away 
upon him.’ 

After much of this kind of conversation, 
which perhaps would not greatly entertain the 
reader was it here particularly related, Mr. 
Blifil took his leave and returned home, not 
highly pleased with his disappointment ; which, 
however, the philosophy which he had acquired 
from Square, and tho religion infused into him 
by Tll^wackuin, together with somewhat else, 
taught him to bear rather better than more 
pasbionate lovers bear these kinds of evils. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The escape of Sophia, 

It is now time to look after Sophia, whom the 
reader, if he loves her half so well as I do^ will 
rejoice to fiud escaped from the clutches of her 
passionate father, and from those of her dis- 
passionate lover. 

Twelve limes did the Iron register of time 
boat on the sonorous hell-metal, summoning tho 
ghosts to rise and walk their nightly round. 
In plainer language, it was twelve o’clock ; and 
all the family, as wo have said, lay buried in 
diink and sleeps except only Mrs. Western, who 
was deeply engaged in reading a political pam- 
phlet, and except our heroine, who now softly 


stole down stairs, and, having unbarred and 
unlocked one of the house-doors, sallied forth, 
and hastened to the place of appointment 

Notwithstanding the many pretty arts which 
ladies sometimes practise to display their fears 
on every little occasion (almost as many os the 
other sox use to conceal theirs), certainly there 
is a degree of courage which not only becomes 
a woman, but is often necessary to enable her 
to discharge her duty. It is, indeed, the idea Of 
fierceness, and not of bravery, which destroys 
the female character; for who can read the 
story of the justly celebrated Arria without 
conceiving as high an opinion of her gentleness 
and tenderness as of her fortitude? At*the 
same time, perhaps, many a woman who shrieks 
at a mouse or a rat may bo capable of poisoning 
a husband ; or, what is worse, of driving him to | 
poison himself. . < 

Sophia, with all tho gentleness which a wo- 
man can have, ha4 all the spirit which she ought 
to have. When, therefore, she came to tho place 
of appointment, and, instead of meeting her 
maid, as was agreed, saw a man ride directly up 
to her, she neither screamed out nor fainted 
away. Not that her pulse then beat with its 
usual regularity, fur she was at first under some 
surprise and apprehension. But these were 
relieved almost as soon as raised, when the man, 
pulling off his hat, asked her, in a very sub- 
missive manner, if her ladyship did not expect 
to meet another lady; and then proceeded to 
inform her that he was sent to conduct her to 
that lady. 

Sophia could have no possible suspicion of 
any falsehood in this account. She therefore 
mounted resolutely behind tho fellow, who con- 
veyed her safe to a town about five miles distant, 
where she had the satisfaction of finding the 
good Mrs. Honour ; for, as the soul of the w ait- 
ing-woinan was wrapped up itf those \ery 
habiliments which used to enwrap her body, 
she could by no means bring herself to trust 
them out of her sight. Ujiou these, therefore, 
bho kept guard in person, while she detached 
the aforesaid fellow after her mistress, having 
given him all proper instructions. 

They now debated what course to take in 
order to avoid the pursuit of Mr. Westorn, who 
they knew would send after them in a few h^urs. 

! The London road had such charms for Honocir, 
that she was desirous of going on directly; 
alleging that, as Sophia could not be missed till 
eight or nine the next morning, her pursuers 
would not be able to overtake her, even though 
thoy know which way she had gone. But 
Sophia had too much at stake to venture any- 
thing to chance; nor did She dare trust too 
much to her tender limbs, in a contest which, 
was to be decided only by swiftness. She re- 
solved, therefore, to travel across the country for 
at least twenty or thirty miles, and then to take 
’the direct road to London. Bo^ having hired 
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horses to go twenty miles one way, when she 
'intended to go twenty miles the other, she set 
forward with the same guide behind whom she 
bad ridden from her father's house; the guide 
having now taken up behind him, in the room 
of Sophia, a much heavier as well as much less 
lovely burden ; being, indeed, a huge portman- 
teau, well stuffed with those outside ornaments 
by means of which l^he fair Honour hoped to 
gain many conquests, and, finally, to make her 
fortune in London city. 

When they had gone about two hundred paces 
from the inn on the London road, Sophia rode 
up to the guide, and, with a voice much fuller of 
honey than was over that of Plato, though his 
mouth is supposed to have been a beo-hive. 
begged him to take the first turning which led 
towards Bristol. 

Reader, I am not superstitious, nor auy great 
believer of modern miracles. 1 do not therelore 
deliver the following as a certain truth, — ^for, 
indeed, I can scarce credit it myself, — ^but the 
fidelity of an liistorian obliges mo to relate what 
hath been confidently abbcrted. The horse, then, 
on which the guide rode is reported to have 
been so charmed by Sophia's voice that he made 
a full stop, and expressed an unwillingness to 
proceed auy faither. 

Perhaps, however, the fact may be true, and 
less miraculous than it hath been represented, 
since the natural cause beems auoquato to the 
effect ; for, as the guide at that moment dobisted 
from a constant application of his armed right 
heel (for, like Uudibras, ho wore but one bpui), 
it is more than posbible that this omission alouo 
might occasion the beast to stop, especially os 
this was very frequent with him at other times. 

But if the voice of Sophia had really au effect 
on the horse, it had very little on the rider, 
lie answered somewhat burlily, that measter 
had ordered him to go a different way, and that 
he should lose his place if he wont any other 
than that he was ordered. 

Sophia, finding all her persuasions had no 
effect, began now to add irresistible charms to 
her voice ; charms which, according to the old 
proverb, makes the old mare trot instead of 
standing still; charms to which modem ages 
have attributed all that irresistible force which 
ancients imputed to perfect oratory. In a 
word, she promised she would reward ^fim to 
his utmost expectation. 

The lad was not totally deaf to these promises, 
but he disliked their being indefinite ; for though 
perhaps he had never heard that word, yet that, 
in fact, was his objection. He said, « Gentle- 
volks did not consider the case of poor volks; 
that he had like to have been turned away the 
other day for riding about the country with a 
gentleman from Squire Allwortby's, who did 
not reward him as he should have done.* 

‘With whom?' says Sophia eagerly.— ‘ With 
a gentleman from Squire Allworthy's,* repeated 


the lad; ‘the squire’s son I think they call 'un.* 
—‘Whither? which way did he go?' says So- 
phia.— ‘ Why, a little o* one side o' Bristol, about 
twenty miles off,' answered the lad. — ‘Guide 
me,' says Sophia, ‘to the some plane, and Pll 
give thoe a guinea, or two, if one ia not suffldont.' 
— ‘To be certain,' said the hoy^, ‘it is honestly 
worth two, when your ladytLip oonsiders what 
a ri^k 1 run. But, however, if your ladyship 
will promise me the two guineas, I'll e'en ven- 
ture. To be certain it is a sinful thing to ride 
about my meastor's horses ; but one comfort is, 

I can only be turned away, and two guineas 
will partly make me amends.' 

The bargain being thus btrucic, the lad tnmed 
aside into the Bristol road, and Sophia set for- 
ward in pursuit of Jones, highly contrary to the 
remonstrances of Mrs. Honour, who had much 
more desire to see Loudon than to see Mr. Jones; 
for indeed she was not his friend with her mis- 
tress, as he had been guilty of some neglect in oer- 
Um pecuniary civilities which are by custom due 
to the waiting-gentlewoman in all love affairs, 
and more especially in those of a clandestine kind. 
This wo impute rather to the carelessness of his 
temper than to any want of generosity ; but 
perhaps she derived it from the latter motive. 
Certain it is that she hated him very bitterly on 
that account, and resolved to take every oppor-« 
tunlly of injuring him with her mistress. It 
was thoreffore highly unlucky for her that she 
had gone to the very same town and inn wheuco 
Jones had started, and still more unlucky was 
she in having stumbled on the same guide, and 
on this accidental discovery which Sophia had 
mode. 

U'lr travellers arrived at Hambrook* at the 
break of day, where Honour was, against her 
will, charged to inquire the route which Mrl 
Jones had taken. Of this, indeed, the guide 
himself could have informed them ; but Sophia^ 
I know not for what reason, never asked him 
the question. 

When Mrs. Honour bad made her report from 
the landlord, Sophia with much difficulty pro- 
cured some indifferent horses, which brought 
her to the inn whoie Jones had been confined 
rather by the misfortune of meeting with a 
surgeon than by having mot with a broken 
head. 

Here Honour, being again charged with a 
commission of inquiry, had no sooner applied 
herself to the landlady, and had described the 
person of Mr. Jones, than that sagacious woman 
began, in the vulgar phrase, to smell a rat. 
When Sophia, therefore, entered the room, 
instead of answering the maid, the landlady, 
addressing herself to the mistress, began the 
following speech ; ‘ Qood-lack-a-dey ! why, 

there now, who would have thought it? I 
protest the loveliest couple that ever eye beheld? 


^ TiUs was the village where Jones met the (hudeer. 
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Ffaiflcimi mftdam, it is no wonder the squire 
ran to so about your ladysMp. He told me 
indeed you was the finest lady in the world, 
and to be sure so you be. Mercy on him, poor 
heart ! 1 bepitied him, so 1 did, when he used 
to lavig his pillow, and call it his dear Madam 
Sophia. 1 did all 1 could to dissuade him from 
going to the wars. 1 told him there were men 
enow that were good for nothing else but to be 
killed, that had not the love of such fine ladies.' 
— ‘ Sure,* says Sophia, ‘ the good woman is dis- 
tracted.*— ‘No, no,’ cries the landlady, ‘I am not 
distracted. What, doth your ladyehip think I 
don’t know then ? I assure you he told me all.’ 
— ‘What saucy fellow,* cries Honour, ‘told you 
anything of my lady ? ' — ‘ No saucy fidlow,' an- 
swered the landlady, ‘ but the young gentleman 
you inquired after, and a very pretty young 
gentleman he is, and he loves Madam Sopliia 
Western to the bottom of his soul.’ — ‘Ho love 
my lady! I’d have you to know, woman, sho 
is meat for his master.’— ‘ Nay, Honour,’ said 
Sophia, interrupting her, ‘ don’t be angry with 
the good woman: eho intends no haim.’ — ‘No, 
marry, don’t I,’ answered the landlady, em- 
boldened by the soft accents of Sophia; and 
then launched into a long narrative too tedious 
to be here set down, in which some passages 
dropped that gave a little offi nee to Sophia, and 
much more to her waiting-woman, who hence 
took occasion to abuse poor Jones to her mistress 
the moment they woro alone together, sayiiig 
tl)at ho must bo a very pitiful fellow, and could 
have no love for a lady whoso name be would 
thus prostitute in an alehouse. 

Sophia did not see his behaviour in so very 
disadvautageous a light, and was perhaps more 
pleased with tlio violent raptures of hit> love 
(which the landlady exaggerated as much as bho 
had done every other circunibtancc) than she 
was offended with the rest ; and indeed she im- 
puted the whole to the extravagance, or rather 
ebullience, of his pasbiou, and to the openuebb of 
his heart 

This incident, however, being afterwards re- 
Tiv(‘d in her mind, and placed in the mobt odious 
colours by Honour, served to heighten and give 
credit to those unlucky occurrences at Upton, 
and assisted tho waiting-woman in her endea- 
vours to make her mistress depart from that iim 
without seeing Jones. 

Tho landlady finding Sophia intended to stay 
no longer than her horses were ready, and that 
without eating or drinking, soon withdrew, 
when Honour began to take her mistress to t ^y pk 
(for indeed she used great freedom), and after a 
long harangue, in which she reminded her of 
her intention to go to London, and gave fre- 
quent hints of the impropriety of pursuing a 
'young fellow, she at last concluded with this 
serious exhoi totion * ‘For Heaven's sake, 
qonsider what you are about, and wbither you 
are going! * 


This advice to a lady who had already rode 
near forty miles, and in no very agreeable 
season, may seem foolish enough. It may be 
supposed sue had well considered and resolved 
this already; nay, Mrs. Honour, by the hints 
she throw out, scorned to think so : and this, 1 
doubt not, is the opinion of many readers, who 
have, I make no doubt, boon long since well 
convinced of the purpose of our heroine, and 
have heartily condemned lior for it os a wanton 
baggage. 

Hut in reality this was not the case. Sophia 
had been laUly so distracted between hope and 
fear, lier duty and love to her father, her batied 
to Blifil, her cf>mpnbsion and (why should we not 
confess tlio tiuth?) her love for Jones; which 
last the behaviour of her father, of her aunt, of 
every one cKe, and moio particulaily of Jones 
liiiiiself, had blown into a flame, that her mind 
was in that confused btato which may be truly 
said to make us ignoiant of what we do, or 
whither we go, or rather, indeed, indiffeicut ns 
to tho consequence of eillier. 

The prudent and sage a/lvico of hor maid pro- 
duced, however, some cool reflection; and she 
at length determined to go to Gloucester, and 
thoiice tq proceed directly to London. 

Hut, unluckily, a few miles bofoi'A she entered 
that town sho met tho hack-attorney who, as is 
before mentioned, had dined there with Mr. 
Jones. This fellow, being well known to Mrs. 
Honour, 8to])ped and spoke to her, of which 
Sophia at tliat time took liitlo notice more thkn 
to inquire who ho was. 

But having had a more particular account 
from Honour of this man afterwards at Glou- 
cester, and healing of tlie great expedition he 
usually made in tiavelliiig, for which (as hath 
been before observed) ho was particularly 
famous; recollecting, likewise, that she h‘.d 
overheard Mrs. Honour inform him that they 
were going to GloucoMer, sho began to fear lest 
her father might by this fellow’s means be able 
to trace her to that city ; wbei rforc, if she should 
there strike into tho Loudon road, she appre- 
hended he would ceitainly be able to overtake 
her. She therefore altered her resolution ; and 
having hired horses to go a Week’s journey a 
way which she did not intend to travel, she 
again set forward after a light refioshmeut, dbu- 
trary to the desire and earnest entreaties of hdlb 
maid, aBd to tho no less vehomout remonstrances 
of Mrs. Whitfield, who, from good breeding, or 
perhaps from good-nature (for the poor young 
lady appeared nmcli fatigued), pressed her very 
heartily to stay that evening at Gloucester. 

Having refreshed herself only with some tea, 
and with lying about two hours on the bed, 
while her horses were getting ready, she reso- 
lutely left Mrs. Wliitfleld's about eleven at night, 
and striking directly into tho Worcester road, 
^ witliin less than four hours arrived at that very 
inn where wo last saw her. 
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Having thcB traced our heroine very parti- Jones had taken that route (for Partridge, to use 
cularlj back from her departure till her arrival the squire’s expression, left everywhere a strong 
at Upton, we shall in a very few words bring scent behind him)^ and he doubted not in the 
her father to the same place, who, having re- least but Sophia travelled, or, as he phrased it, 
oeived the first scent from the postboy who mn the same way- He used, indeed, a very 
conducted his daughter to Hambrook, very easily coarse expression, wlileli need not be here in- 
traced her afterwards to Gloucester, whence he sorted, as fox-hunters, Wflo alone would uuder^ 
puismd her to Upton, as he had learned Mr. stand it, will easily surest it to themselveB. 


BOOK XL 

Containing about three dats. 

CHAPTER I. 1 reads with the same malevolent view, be M 


A ci'ustfor the criflcs. 

Ik our last initial chapter wo may be supposed 
to have lr(‘atcd that formidable set of men who 
are railed critics with more freedom than be- 
comes us, since they exact, and indeed generally 
receive, great condescension from authors. We 
shall in this, therefore, give the reabons of our 
conduct to this august bod} ; and hero wo shall 
perhaps place thorn in a light in which they 
have not hitherto been seen. 

This word critic is of Gruck derivation, and 
siguiiios judgment. Hence I prebuuie some per- 
sons who have not understood the original, and 
have seen the' English translation of the primi- 
tive, have concluded that it meant judgment in 
the legal sense, in which it is frequently used as 
equivalent to coiidemuation. 

1 am the rather inclinod to be of that opinion, 
as the greatest number of critics hath of late 
years beun found amongst the lawyers. Many 
of these gontlomoD, from despair, perhaps, of 
over rising to the bench in Westminster Hall, 
Lave placed themselves on the benches at the 
playhouse, where they have excited their judi- 
cial capacity, and have given judgment, i,e. con- 
demned without mercy. 

The gcnllomon would perhaps bo well enough 
pleased if wo wore to leavo them thus comx>ared 
to one of the most important and honourable 
olOcGs in the commonwealth, and, if we intended 
to apply to their favour, we would do so; but 
as we design to deal very sincerely and plainly 
top with them, we must remind them of another 
officer of justice of a much lower rank, to whom, 
as they not only pronounce, but execute their 
own judgment, they bear likewise some remote 
resemblance. 

But in reality there is another light In which 
these modem ciitics may with great justice and 
propriety be seen ; and this is that of a common 
slanderer. If a person who prys Into the cha- 
racters ot otners, with no other design but to 
discover their faults, and to publish them to the 
world, deserves the title of a slanderer of the re- 
putations of men, why should not a critic^ who 


prr^porly styled the slanderer of the reputation 
of books ? 

Vice liath not, I believe, a more abject slave; 
society produces not a more odious vermin ; nor 
L.\n tho devil receive a guest more worthy of 
him, nor possibly more wolcomo to him, tKon a 
slanderer. The world, I am afraid, regards not 
this monster with half the abhorrouce which he 
deserves; and 1 am more afraid to assign tha 
reason of this criminal lenity shown towards 
him : yet it is certain that the thief looks i|fco* 
cent in the comparison ; nay, the murdererlnm- 
solf can seldom stand in competition with his 
guilt: for slander is a more cruel weapon than 
a sword, as the wounds which tho former gives 
are ahra} s incurable. One method, indeed, there 
is of killing, and that the basest and most exe- 
crable of all, which bears ar exact analogy to the 
vice here declaimed against, and that is poison : 
a liif a.nB of revenge so base, and yet so horrible, 
that it was occo wisely distinguished by our 
laws from all other murders in the peculiar 
severity of tho punishment. 

Besides the dreadful mischiefs done by slander, 
and the baseness of the moans by which they 
are effecterl, there are other circumstances that 
highly aggravate its atrocious quality; for it 
often proceeds from no provocation, and seldom ' 
promises itself any reward, unless some black 
and infernal mind may propose a reward in the 
thoughts of having procured the ruin and tniseiy 
of another. 

Shakspeoro hath nobly touched this vice when 
he says : 

*Who steals my puise steals trash; *t!s something, 
nothing ; 

mine, tls his, and hath been slare to thousands: 

But he that fllchps from me my good nam«b 

Bobs me of that which hot XNEionu him, 

But maxes ms pooh XHUxan.' 

With all this my good reader will donbUess 
agree; but much of it will probably seem too 
severe when applied to the slanderer of books. 
But let it here be considered that both proceed 
from the same Hficked disposition of mind, and 
are alike void of the excuse of temptation. Nor 
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shall W6 conclude the injury done this way to 
be very slight, when wo consider a book as the 
author's offspring, and indeed as the child of his 
brain. 

The reader who hath suffered his muse to con- 
tinuo hitherto in a virgin state can havo but a 
very inadequate idea of this kind of paternal 
fondness. To such wo may parody the tender 
exclamation of Macduff, *Alas! thou hast writ- 
ton no book.* But the author whose muse hath 
brought forth will feel the pathetic strain, per- 
haps will accompany me with tears (especially 
if his darling bo already no more), while 1 men- 
tion the uneasiness with which the big muse 
bears about her burden, the painful labour with 
which she produces it, and, lastly, the care, tho 
fondness with which the tender father nourishes 
his favourite till it be 'brought to maturity and 
produced into the world. 

Nor is there any paternal fondness which 
acems less to savour of abbolute instinct, and 
which may so well bo reconciled to woildly 
wibdom as this. These children may most truly 
bo called tho riches of their father; and many 
of them havo with true filial piety fed their 
parent in his old age : so that not only tho affec- 
tion, but the interest of the autlior may bo highly 
injured by these slanderers, whose poisonous 
breath brings his book to an untimely end. 

Lastly, tho slanderer of a book is in truth the 
slanderer of tho author: for, as no one can call 
another bastard without calling tho mother a 
whore, so neither can any one give tho names 
of sad stuff, hoiTid nonsense, etc., to a book, 
without calling tho autlior a blocklu ad, which, 
though in a moral sense it is a preferable appel- 
lation to that of villain, is perhaps rather more 
Injurious to his worldly interest. 

Now, however ludicrous all this may apjiear 
to some, others, I doubt not, 'will feci and ac- 
knowledge the truth of it, — nay, may perhaps 
think 1 have not treated the subject with decent 
solemnity. But surely a man may speak truth 
with a smiling countenance. In reality, to dc- 
preciato a book maliciously, or oven wantonly, 
is at least a very ill-natured office; and a morose, 
snarling critic may, I believe, be suspected to be 
a bad man. 

I will therefore endeavour, in the remaining 
part of this chapter, to explain the marks of this 
character, and to show what criticism I here 
intend to obviate: for I can never be under- 
stood, unless by tbe very persons here meant, 
to insinuate that there are no proper judges of 
writing, or to endeavour to exclude from the 
commonwealth of literature any of thosfe noble 
critics to whose labours the learned world are so 
greatly indebted. Such wore Aristotle, Horace, 
and Longinus, among the ancients ; Dacior and 
Bossa among the French*, and some, perhaps, 
among us, who have certainly been duly autho- 


rised to execute at least a judicial authority in 
foro literano. 

But without ascertaining all the proper quali- 
fications of a critic, wliich I have touched on 
elsewhere, I think I may very boldly object to 
the censures of any one passed upon works 
which he hath not himself read. Such cen- 
Burers as these, whether they speak from their 
own guess or suspicion, or from the report and 
opinion of others, may properly be said to slan- 
der the reputation of the book they condemn. 

Such may likewise he suspected of deserving 
this character, who, without assigning any par- 
ticular faults, cond^n the whole in general de- 
famatory terms; sAh as vile, dull, d — d stuff, 
etc., and particularly by the use of the mono- 
syllable low, — a word which becomes tho mouth 
of no critic who is not Bight Honourable. 

Again, though there may be some faults justly 
assigned in the work, yet, if those are not in tho 
most essential parts, or if they are compensated 
by greater beauties, it will savour rather of the 
malice of a slanderer than of the judgment of a 
true critic to pass a severe sentence upon tho 
whole, merely on account of some vicious part 
I'his is directly contrary to the sentiments of 
Horace: 

* V^rSm vhijAura nitmt tn catmine^ non egopaucU 
Offendor maculu^ guas uut incut tufudil^ 

Aut huinana pat um cavit naiura * — 

*But wlieie tho beauties more In number shine, 

I am uot angiy when a casual line 
(That with some iiivlal faults unequal flows) 

A caiclcss hand or human fiailty sliows.’ 

! Mk. Fbavcu. 

I 

For, as Martial says, *Aliter non fit ^ a/vite, liber, 
No book can bo otherwise composed. All beauty 
of character, as well as of countenance, and in- 
deed of everything human, is to be tried in this 
manner. Cruel, indeed, would it bo if such a 
work as this history, which hath epaplo. ‘‘d some 
thousands of hours in tho composing, should be 
liable to be condemned, because soino particular 
chapter, or perhaps chapters, may bo obnoxious 
to very just and sensible objections. And yet 
nothing is moro common than tho most rigorous 
sentenco upon books, supported by such objec- 
tions, which, if they were rightly taken (and 
that they are not always), do by no means go 
to tho merit of tbe whole. In the tlieatre espe- 
cially, a single expression which doth not loin- 
cido with tho taste of tho audience, or with any 
individual critic of that audience, ia sure to be 
hissed; and one scene which should be dis- 
approved would hazard tho whole piece. To 
write 'withiu such severe rules as these is as 
impossible as to live up to some splenetic opi- 
nions; and if wo judge according to the senti- 
ments of some critics, and of some Christians, no 
author will be saved in this world, and no mb 
in the next. 
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OHAFTEB II. 

Tke adventures which Sophia met with qfier her 
leaving IJptm, 

OUB history, just before it was obliged to turn 
about and vBvel backwards, had mentioned the 
departure of Sophia and her maid from the inn; 
we shall now, the^fore, pursue the stops of that 
lovely creature, and leavo her unworthy lover a 
little longer to bemoan his ill-luck, or rather his 
ill-conduct. 

Sophia having directed her g^de to travel 
through by-roads, across the country, they now 
passed the Sovem, and had scarce got a mile j 
from the inn| when the young lady, looking | 
behind her, saw several horses coming after on | 
full speed. This greatly alarmed ho^- fears, and 
she called to the guide to put on as fast as 
possible. 

Ho immediately obeyed her, and away they 
rode a full gallop. But the faster they went, th( 
foster were they followed; and as the horbos 
behind were somewhat hwifter than those before, 
so the former weie at length ovLitaktn. A 
happy circumstanco fur poor Sophia, whose 
fears, joined to her fatigue, had almost over- 
powered her spirltb ; but she was now instantly 
reliovod by a female voice, that greot( d h<*r m 
the softest manner, and with the utmost civility. 
This giceting Sophia, as soon as she could 
recover her breath, with like civility, and with 
the highest satisfaction to herself, returned. 

The travellers who joined Sophia, and who 
had given her buch terror, consisted, like her 
own company, of two females and a guide. The 
two parties proceeded three full miles together 
before any one offered again to open their 
mouths; when our heroine, having pretty well 
got the bettor of ber fear (but yet being somo- 
wbat burpriE^pd that tlio other still continued to 
attend her, as she pursued no great road, and 
had already passed through several tuinin<j;8), 
accosted the strange lady in a most obliging 
tone, and said sbo was very happy to find they 
were both travelling the same way. The other, 
who, like a ghost, only Wanted to bo spoke 
to, readily answered that tbe happiness was 
entirely hers; that she was a perfect stranger 
in that country, and was so overjoyed at meeting 
^dmpanion of her own sex, that she had per- 
haps been guilty of an impertinence, which 
required great apology, in keeping pace with 
her. More civilities passed between these two 
ladies ; for Mrs. Honour had now given place to 
the fine habit of the stranger, and had fallen 
into the roar. But though Sophia had great 
curiosity to know why the other lady continued 
to travel on through tbe same by-roads with 
herself, —nay, though this gave her some un- 
easiness,— yet fear, or modesty, or some other 
consideration, restrained her from asking the 
question. 


The strange lady now laboured under a diffi- 
culty which appears almost below the dignity of 
history to mention. Her bonnet had been blown 
from her head not less than five times within 
the last mile; nor oould she come at any ribbon 
or handkerchief to tie it under her chin* When 
Sophia was informed of''l3is, she immediately 
supplied her with a handkerchief for this pur- 
pose; which while sho was pulling from her 
pocket, she perhaps too much neglected the 
management of her horse, fur the beast, now 
unluckily making a false step, fell u|)!pn his 
fore-legs, and threw his fair rider from his back. 

Though Sophia came head foremost to the 
giound, she hap{»ily received nut the least 
damage : and the same circunistancos which had 
perhaps contributed to her fall now preserved 
her fi'om coufusion ; for* the lane which they 
VI ere then pas.»iiig was narrow, and very much 
overgrown with trees, so that the moon could 
here afford very little light, and was, moreover, 
a .1 xu'ebfnt so obscured in a cloud, that it was 
almost poHcctly dark. By those mears the 
young lady’s modesty, wbicb was extremely 
delicate, esoapod as free from injury as her 
limbs, and she was once more reinstated in her 
saddle, having received no oihor harm than a 
lilllo fright by ber {all. 

Daylight at length appeared in its full lustre ; 
and now the two ladies, who were riding over a 
common side by side, looking stedfastly at each 
other, at tbe same moment both tbeir oyes 
became fixed; both tbeir horses stopped, and, 
both speaking together, with equal joy pro- 
nounced, the one the name of Sophia, the other 
• bat of Harriet. 

'r his unexpected encounte.: surprised the ladies 
much more than I believe it will the sagacious 
reader, who must have imagined that the strange 
lady could be no other than Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the 
cousin of Miss Western, whom we before men- 
tioned to have sallied from tbe inn a few minutes 
after her. 

So great was the surprise and joy which these 
two cousins conceived at this mooting (for they 
had formerly been most intimate acquaintance 
and friends, and had long livod together with 
their Aunt Western), that it is impossible to 
recount half the congiutulations which passed 
between them, before either asked a very natural 
question of the other, namely, whither she was 
going. 

This at last, however, came first from Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick ; but easy and natural as the question 
may seem, Sophia found it difficult to give it a 
very ready and certain answer. She begged her 
cousin, therefore, to suspend all curiosity till they 
arrived at some inn, * which, I suppose,’ says 
she, *cau hardly be for distant; and believe me, 
Harriot^ 1 suspend as much cariosity on my side; 
for indeed 1 believe our astonishment is pretty 
equal.’ 

The conversation which passed between timss 
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ladies on the road was^ I apprehend, Utile worth 
relating; and less certainly was that between the 
two waiting-women, for they likewise began to 
pay their comjjliinents to each other. As for the 
guides, they were debarred from the pleasure of 
discourse, tho one being placed in the Tan, and 
the other obliged to bring up tho rear. 

In thfe posture they travelled many hours, till 
they came into a wide and woll-heaten road, 
which, as they turned to the right, soon brought 
them to a very fair pi*omibing inn, wliore they all 
alighted; but so fatigued was Sophia, that, as 
she had sat her horso during the last fivo or six 
miles with groat diillcult}', so was she now in- 
capable of dismounting from him without Asstst- 
anco. This tho landlord, who had hold of her 
horse, presently perceiving, offcicd to lift her in 
his arms from her saddle ; and slio too readily 
accepted the tender of his service. Indeed, 
fortune seems to liave resolved to put Sophia to 
the blush that day, and the second malicious 
attempt succeeded better than the first; for my 
landlord had no sooner received the young lady 
in his arms, than bis feet, which the gout had 
lately very severely handled, gave way, and down 
ho tumbled ; but at the same time, with no less 
dexterity than gallantry, contrived to throw him- 
self under his chaiming burden, so that ho alone 
received any bruise from the fall ; for the great 
injury which happened to Sophia was a violent 
shock given to her modesty by an immoderate 
grin, which at her risiug from the ground she 
observed in the countenance of most of the 
bystanders. This made her suspect what had 
really happened, and what wo shall not here 
relate for the indulgence of those readers who 
are capable of laughing at the offence given to a 
young lady's delicacy. Accidents of this kind 
we have never regarded in a comical light; nor 
will we scruple to say that he must have a very 
inadequate idea of the modesty of a beautiful 
young woman, who would wish to sacrifice it 
to so paltry a satisfaction as can arise from 
laughter. 

This fright and shook, joined to the violent 
fatigue which both her mind and body had under- 
gone, almost overcame the excellent constitution 
of Sophia, and she had scarce strength sufficient 
to totter into the inn, leaning on tho arm of her 
maid. Here she was no sooner seated than she 
called for a glass of water ; but Mrs. Honour, 
very judiciously, in my opinion, changed it into 
a glass of wine. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick, hearing from Mrs. Honour 
that Sophia had not been in bed during the two 
last nights, and observing her to look very pale 
and wan with her fatigue, earnestly entreated 
hinr to rehresh herself with some sleep. She was 
jet a stranger to her history or her apprehen- 
sions ; bat had she known both, she would have 
given idle same advice: for rest was visibly 
necessary for her ; and their long journey through 
byroads so entirely removed all danger of pui^ 


suit, that she was herself perfectly easy on that 
account. 

Sophia was easily prevailed on to follow the 
counsel of her friend, which was heartily seconded 
by her maid. Mrs. Fitzpatrick likowibe offered 
to bear her cousin company, which Sophia with 
much complaisance accepted. 

The mistress was no soouor in bed, than the 
maid prepared to follow her example. She 
began to make many apologies to her sister 
Abigail for leaving her alone in so horrid a 
place as an inn; but the other stopped her short, 
being as well inclined to a nap as herself, and 
desired tlio honour of being her bed-fellow. 
Sophia’s maid agreed to give her a share of her 
bed, but put in her claim to all the honour. So, 
after many curtsies and compliments, to bed 
together went the waiting-women, as their 
mistresses had dono before them. 

It was usu'd with my landlord (as indeed it is 
with the whole fraternity) to ihquire particulaily 
of all coachmen, footmen, postboys, and othcis, 
into tho names of all his guests; what their 
estate was, and where it lay. It cannot therc- 
foio be wondered at that the many particular 
circumstances which alteml^d our travellers, and 
especially their retiriug all to sle(*p at so extra- 
ordinary and unusual an hour as ten in the 
morning, should excite his cuiiosity. As soon, 
therefore, as the guides entered tho kitchen, he 
began to examine who the ladies were, and 
whence they came ; but the guides, though they 
faithfully related all they knew, gave him very 
little satisfaciioo. On tho contrary, they rather 
inflamed his curiosity thaiv extinguished it. 

This landlord had the cf among all bis 

ocighbours, of being a v ® bipoh^acJous fellow. 
He was thought to see deeper into 

things than any man in’ ne^^^sh, the parson 
himself not excepted. Perhaps bis lock had 
oonlributod not a little to procure hna this 
reputation; for there was in this something 
wonderfully wise aud signifleant, especially when 
he had a pipe in his mouth, which indeed be 
seldom was without. His bejieviour likewise 
greatly assisted in promoting the ox>inion of his 
wisdom. In his deportment be was solemn, if 
not sullen; and when he spoke, which was 
seldom, he always delivered himself in a slow 
voice; and though his sentenees were s^ort, 
they were still Interrupted with many hums and 
haws, ay, ays, and other expletives: so that, 
though he aooompanied his words with certain 
explanatory gesture8,*Such as shaking or nodding 
the head, or pointing wfth his fore-flnger, he 
generally left his hearers to understand more 
than he expressed; nay, he commonly gave 
them the hint that he knew much more than he 
thought proper to disclose. This last droum- 
stanoe alone may indeed very well account for 
his oharacter of wisdom. Since men are strangely 
inclined to worship whiK they no not understand. 
A grand seorst,* upon tifhiob several imposers on 
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nankind have totally relied for the Boooess of 
their frauds. 

This politic person, now taking his wife aside, 
asked her what she thought of the ladies lately 
arrived. — * Think of them?' said the wife; 

* why, what should I think of them ? * — ‘ I know,* 
answered he, *what 1 think. The guides tell 
strange stories. One pretends to be come from 
Gloucester, and the other from Upton; and 
neither of them, for what I can find, can tell 
whither they are going.* But what people ever 
travel across the country from Upton hither, 
especially to London? And one of the maid- 
servants, before bho alighted from her horse, 
asked if this was not the London road. Now 1 
have put all those circumstances together, and 
whom do you think 1 have found them out to 
be?’ — ‘Nay,* answered sho, ‘you know I never 
protend to guess at yoiir disoovet ics. — ‘ it is a 
good girl,* replied he*, ohucking her un«l(*r the 
chin; ‘1 must own ^ou have alwoys tulmiitiod 
to luy knowledge of these matters. Why, then, 
depend upon it; mind what 1 sny, — depend upon 
it, they aro cirUinly some of the rebel ladles, 
who, they say, travel with the young Ohevalh-r; 
and have taken a roundabout way to oscapo the 
duke’s army.* 

‘Ilubhand,* quoth the wife, ‘you have certainly ] 
hit it; for ouo of them is dressed ab lino as any 
princess ; and, to bo bure, she looks for all the 
world like one. But yet, when I roiibider one 
thing’ — ‘When you coubider! ’ ciics the land- 
lord contemptuously, — ‘Come, pray lot’s hear 
what you cousider.’ — ‘Why, it is,’ answered 
the wife, ‘that she is ioo humble to bo any very 
great lady; for while our Betty was warming 
the bod, sho called her nothing but child, and 
my dear, and bwoctheart ; and when Betty 
offered to pull off her shoes and stockings, she 
would not suffer her, baying she would not give 
her the trouble.’ 

‘Pugh!’ answered the husband; ‘that is 
nothing. Dost think because you have seen 
some great ladies rude aud uncivil to persons 
below them, that none of them know how to 
behave themselves when they come before their 
inferiors? I think 1 know people of fabhion 
whou 1 seo thorn; I think 1 do. Did not she 
call for a gloss of water when she came in? 
Another sort of women would have called for a 
dram;%ou know they would. If sho be not a 
woman of very groat quality, sell mo for a fool ; 
and, 1 believe, those who buy me will have a bad 
bargain. Now, would a woman of her quality 
travel without a footman, unless upon some 
such extraordinary occasion ? *—‘ Nay, to be 
sure, husband,* cries she, ‘you know these 
matters better than 1 or most folk.*—- *1 think 
I do know something,* said he. * To be sure,* 
answered the wife, ' the poor little heart looked 
80 piteous when she sat down in the chair, 1 
protest 1 could not help hafing a compaseion for 
her almoiit as much as if she had been » poor 


body. But what’s to be done^ husband? If an 
she be a rebel, I suppose you intend to betray 
her up to the court. Well, she’s a sweet- 
tempered, good-humoured lady, be she what 
she will, and I shall hardly retrain from crying 
when I hear she is hanged or breaded.*— 
‘Pooh!* answered the hns^Ond. ‘But as to 
what’s to be done, it is not so easy a matter to 
d6U*rmine. I hope, before she goes away, wo 
shall have the news of a battle; for if the 
Chevalier should get the better, she may gain 
us interest at court, aud make our fortunes 
without betraying her.’— ‘Why, that*? true,* 
replied the wife; ‘and 1 heartily hope she will 
have it In her power. Coitainly she’s a sweety 
good lady ; it would go horribly agaiubt me to 
have her come to any harm.* — ‘ Pooh ! * cries the 
landlord, ‘ women are always so tender-hearted. 
Why, you would not harbour rebels, would you ?* 
— ‘No, certainly,* answered the Vife; ‘and as 
for betraying her, come what will on’t, nobody 
(\iii blame us. It is what anybody would do in 
our case.* 

Whilo our politic landlord, who had not, wo 
see, undeservedly the reputation of groat wisdom 
among his neighbours, was engaged in debating 
this matter with himself (for he paid little atten- 
tion to the opinion of his wife), news arrived 
that the reb.ils had given the di^e the slip, and 
had got a day’s march towards London; and 
soon after arrived a famous Jacobite squire, who, 
with groat joy in his countenance, shook the 
landlord by the hand, saying, ‘All’s our own, 
boy : ton thousand honest Frenchmen are landed 
in Suffolk. Old England for ever I ten thousand 
Fn my brave ladl lam going to tap away 
• diioeflj * 

This nows determined the opinion of the wise 
man, and he rusolved to make his court to the 
young lady when she arose ; for ho had now (he 
said) discovered that she was no other than 
Madam Jenny Cameron herself. 

CHAPTER III. 

A very $hort chapter^ in which^ Aoioever, is a tuts, 
a moo»f a star^ and an angel. 

The sun (for he keeps very good hours at this 
time of the year) bad been some time retired to 
rest when Sophia arose greatly refreshed by her 
bleep, which, short as it was, nothing bpt her 
extreme fatigue could have occastoned; for 
though she had told her maid, and pSrhaps her- 
self too, that bhe was perieotly easy when she 
left Upton, yet it is certain her mind was a little 
affected with that malady which is attended with 
all the restless symptoms of a fever, and is per* 
haps the very distemper which physicians mean 
(if they mean anything) by the i&mt on the 
spirits. 

Mrs. FiixpAtriek likewise left her bed it the 
Same time; sad^ having summoned her aitd. 

V ___ 
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imiifcediately dressed herself. She was really a 
feiy pretty woman ; and had she been in any 
other company but that of Sophia, might have 
been thought beautiful. But when Mrs. Honour 
of her own accord attended (for her mistress 
would not suffer her to be waked), and had 
equipped our heroine, the charms of Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, who had performed ‘the office of the 
morning star, and had precoded greater glories, 
shared the fate of that star, and wore totally 
eclipsed the moment those glories shone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia never looked more beautiful 
than she did at this instant. We ought not 
therefore to condemn the maid of the inn for 
her hyperbole, who, when she descended, after 
haying lighted the lire, declared, and ratified it 
with an oath, that if ever there was an angel 
upon earth, she was now above-stairs. 

Sophia had acquainted her cousin with her 
design to go* to London, and Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
had agreed to accompany her ; for the arrival of 
her husband at Upton had put an end to her 
design of going to Bath, or to her Aunt Western. 
They had therefore no sooner finished their tea 
than Sophia proposed to set out, the moon then 
shining extremely bright ; and as for the frost, 
she defied it. Kor had she any of those appre- 
hensions which many young ladies would have 
felt at travelling by night ; for she had, as wo 
have before observed, some little degree of 
natural courage; and this her present sensations, 
which bordered somewhat on despair, greatly 
increased. Besides, as she had already travelled 
twice with safety by the light of the moon, she 
wis the better emboldened to trust to it a third 
time. 

The disposition of Mrs. Fitzpatrick was more 
timorous; for though the greater terrors had 
conquered the less, and the presence of her hus- 
band had driven her away at so unseasonable an 
hour from Upton, yet, being now arrived at a 
place where she thought herself safe from his 
pursuit^ those lesser terrors of I know not what 
operated so strongly, that she earnestly entreated 
her cousin to stay till the next morning, and 
not expose herself to the dangers of travelling 
by night. 

Sophia, who was yielding to an excess, when 
she could neither laugh nor reason her cousin 
out of those apprehensions, at last gave way to 
them. Perhaps, indeed, had sho known of her 
father's arrival at Upton, it might have been 
more difficult to have persuaded her; for as to 
Jones, sho had, I am afraid, no great horror at 
the thoughts of being overtaken by him ; nay, to 
oonfess the truth, 1 believe she rather wished 
than feared it, though 1 might honestly enough 
have concealed this wish from the reader, as it 
was one of those secret spontaneous emotions of 
the soul to which the reason is often a stranger. 

When ottr young ladies had determined to re- 
main ill that evening in their inn, they were 
attended by the landlady, who desired to know 


what their ladyships would be pleased to eat 
Such charms were there in the voice, In the 
manner, and in the affable deportment of Sophia, 
that she ravished the landlady to the highest 
degree ; and that good woman, concluding that 
she had attended Jenny Cameron, became in a 
moment a staunch Jacobite, and wished heartily 
well to the young Pretender's cause, from the 
great sweetness and affability with which she 
had been treated by his supposed mistress. 

The two cousins begetn now to impart to each 
other their reciprocal curiosity to know what 
extraordinary accidents on both sides occasioned 
this so strange and unexpected meeting. At 
lost Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Laving obtained of Sophia 
a promise of communicating likewise in her turn, 
began to relate what the reader, if ho is desirous 
to know her history, may road in the ensuing 
chapter. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The histoiy of ifra. Fitzpatrick, 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick, after a silence of a few mo- 
ments, fetching a deep sigh, thus began : — 

‘ It is natural to tho unhappy to feel a secret 
concern in recollecting thobo periods of their 
lives which have been most delightful to them. 
The remembrance of past pleasures affects us 
with a kind of tender grief, like what we suffer 
for departed friends ; and the ideas of both may 
be said to haunt our imaginations. 

‘ For this reason, I never reflect without sor- 
row on those days (the happiest far of my life) 
which we spent together when both were under 
the care of my Aunt Wosforn. Alas! why are 
Miss Oraveairs and Giddy no more ? You 
remember, I am Burc*®’ghpn wo knew each other 
by no other names; ^ .^eed, you gave the latter 
appellation with too much cause. I have since 
experienced how much I desoryed it. You, my 
Sophia, was always my superior m everything, 
and 1 heartily hope you will bo so in your for- 
tune. 1 shall never forget the wise and matronly 
advice you once gave me when I lamented being 
disappointed of a ball, though you could not 
be then fourteen years old,— O my Sophy, how 
blest must have been my situation, when I 
could think such a disappointment a misfoi^ 
tune; and when, indeed, it was the greatest I 
had ever known 1 ' 

* And yet, my dear Harriet,' answered Sophia, 
* it was then a serious matter with you. Com- 
fort yourself^ therefore, with thinking that what- 
ever you now lament may hereafter appear as 
trifling and contemptible as a ball would at this 
time.' 

*Alas, my Sophia,* replied the other lady, 
*you yourself will think otherwise of my present 
situation; for greatly must that tender heart be 
altered if my misfortunes do not draw naiiy a 
sigh, nay, many a tsar, from you. The know- 
ledge of this should pe^ps deter nwfrom re- 
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lating what I am convinci^ will fio much affect enough nor handBome enongh to attract much 
7011.* Here Mrs. Fitzpatrick stopped, till, at the wicdced inelination ; but die had matiimonial 
repeated entreaties of Sophia, she thus pro- charms in great abundance, 
ceeded:— *I was the more confirmed in this opinion, 

^ Though you must have heard much of my from the extraordinary respect which he showed 
marriage, yet, as matters may probably have to myself from the first mompit ctf our acquaint- 
been misrepresented, I will set out from the veiy ance. This I understood ai an attempt to lessen, 
commencement of .my unfortunate acquaintance if possible, that disinclination which my interest 
with my present husband (which was at Bath), might be supposed to give me towards the 
soon after you left my aunt and returned home match: and 1 know not but in some measure it 
to youn father. had that effect ; for, as 1 was well contented with 

* Among the gay young fellows who were at my own fortune, and of all peoplo the least a 
this season at Bat^ Mr. Fitzpatrick was one. slave to interested views, so 1 could not be vio- 
He was handsome, extremely gallant, lently the enemy of a man vrith whose behaviour 

and in bis dress exccoded most others. In short, to mo 1 was greatly pleased, -^-aud the more so^ 
my dear, if you was unluckily to see him now, as I was the only object of such respect; for he 
1 could describe him no better than by telling behaved at the same time to many women of 
you he was the very revorso of everything which quality without any respect at all. 
ho is ; for he hath rusticated himself so long, that * Agfreoablo as this was to me, hessoon changed 
he is become an absolute wild Iriblinmn. But to it into another kind of behaviour, which was 
proceed in my story : the qualifications which ho pi rhaps more so. He now put on much softness 
then possessed so well rocommendod him, that and tondernoss, and languished and sighed abun- 
though the people of quality at that time lived dantly. At times, indeed, whether from art or 
separate from the rest of the compan^^ and ox- nature I will not detormiue, he gave his usual 
eluded thorn from all tboir parties, Mr. Fitzpatrick loose to gaiety and mirth; Imt this was always 
found means to gain admittance. It was perhaps in general company, and with other women; for 
no easy mattor to avoid him, for he required even in a country dance, when he was not my 
very little or no invitation ; and as, being hand- partner, he became grave, and put on the softest 
some and genteel, he found it no very difficult look imaginable the moment he approached me. 
matter to ingratiate himself with the ladies, so, Indeed, he was in all things so very particular 
he having frequently drawn his sword, the men towards me, that J must have been blind not to 
did not care publicly to affront him. Had it not have discovered it. And, aud, and—— * * And 
been for some such reason, I behove he would you was more pleased still, my dear Harriet,’ 
nave been soon expelled by Lis own sex; for cries Sophia : * you need not bo ashamed,* added 
surely he had no strict title to bo proferrod to she sigliing; *for sure there are irresistible 
the English gentry; nor did they seem inclined ch inn i in tondernoss, which too many men are 
to show him any extraordinary favour. They able to affect.’ — ‘True,* answered her cousin; 
all abused him behind his back, which might ‘men, who in all other instances want common 
probably proceed from envy ; for by the women sense, are very Machiavols in the art of loving, 
he was well received, and very particularly dis- I wish I did not know an instance.— Well, 
tiuguished by them. scandal now began to be as busy with me as it 

*My aunt, though no person of quality herself, had befuro been with my aunt; and some good 
as she bad always lived about the court, was ladies did not scruple to afSrm that Mr. Fit^ 
enrolled in that party ; for by whatever moans | patrick had an intrigue with us both. 

‘But, what may soem astonishing, my aunt 
never saw, nor in the least seemod to suspect^ 
that which was visible enough, 1 believe, from 
both our behaviours. One would indeed think 
that love quite puts out the eyes of an old woman. 
In fact, they so gioedily swallow the addresses 
which are made to them, that, like an outrageous 
glutton, they are not at leisure to observe what 
passes amongst others at the same table. This 
1 have observed in more cases than my own; 
and this was so strongly verified by my aunt, 
that though she often found ns together at her 
return from the pump, the least canting word of 
his, pretending impati^oe at her abseuco, effeo- 
tually smothered oil suspicion. One ai-tifioe 
succeeded with her to admiration. This was 
his treating me like a litjde child, and never call- 
ing me by any other name in her presence but 
that of pretty miss. This indeed did him some 


you get into the polite circle, when you are once 
there, it is sufficient merit for you that you are 
there. This obbervatiun, youug as you was, you 
could scarce avoid making from my aunt, who 
was free or reserved with all people, just as they 
had mcl'O or loss of this merit. 

‘ ASid this merit 1 believe it was which prin- 
cipally recommended Mr. Fitzpatrick to her 
favour; in which he so well sucooeded, that he 
was always one of her private parties. Nor was 
be backward in returning such distinction ; for 
he soon grew so very particular in his behaviour 
to her, that the scandal club first began to take 
notice of it, and the better-disposed persons 
made a between them. For my own part, 
1 confess I made no doubt but that his designs 
were strictly honourable, as the phrase is, that 
is, to rob a lady of her fortune by w%y of nuu> 
riage. Hy aunt wasi I conceived, neither young 
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dlwenrioe with your humble seryant; but I soon 
nw through espeoially as in her absence he 
behayed to me» as I haye said, in a different 
manner. Howeyer, if I was not greatly dis- 
obliged by a conduct of which I had diseoyerod 
the design, I smarted yery seyerelj for it ; for 
my aunt really conoeiyed me to be what her 
lover (as she thought him) called me, and treated 
me in* all respects as a perfect infant To say 
the truth, 1 wonder she had not insisted on my 
again wearing leading-strings. 

‘At last my loyer (for so he was) thought 
proper, in a most solemn manner, to disclose a 
secret which 1 had known long before. He now 
placed all the loye which he had pretended to 
my aunt to my account He lamented, in very 
pathetic terms, the encouragement she had 
given hitn, and made a high merit of the tedious 
hours in which he had undergone her conversa- 
tion. What shall 1 tell you, my dear Sophia ? 
Then 1 will confess the truth. I was pleased 
with my man. I was pleased with my conquest. 
To rivid my aunt, delighted me ; to lival so many 
other women, charmed me. In short, I am afraid 
I did not behave as I should do, even upon tlio 
yery first declaration : 1 wish 1 did not almost 
give him poHitive encouragement before we 
parted. 

‘ The Bath now talked loudly — I might almost 
say, roared against me. Several young women 
Affected to shun my acquaintance, not so much, 
pf^haps, from any real suspiciim, as from a do- 
sire of banishing me from a company in which 1 
too much engrossed their favouiite man. And 
here I cannot omit expressing my giatilude to 
the kindness intended me by Mr. Hash, who 
took me one day aside and gave me. advice, 
whioli, if I had followed, 1 had been a bappy 
woman. “Ohild,’* says he, “1 am sorry to see 
the familiarity which subsists between you and 
a fellow who is altogether unworthy of you, and 
I am afraid will prove your ruin. As for your 
old stinking aunt, if it was to be no injury to 
you and my pretty Sophy Western (I assure you 
1 repeat his words)) 1 should be heartily glad 
that the fellow was in possession of all that be- 
longs to her. I never advise old women ; for 
if they take it into their heads to go to the devil, 
it is no more possible than worth while to keep 
them from him. Innocence and youth and 
beauty are worthy a better fate, and I would 
save them from bis clutches. Let me advise 
you therefore, dear child, never suffer this fellow 
to be particular with you again.” Many more 
things he said to mo, which 1 have^ now for- 
gotten ; and indeed I attended vei^ little to them 
at that dme, for inclination contradicted all he 
said; and besides, 1 could not be persuaded 
that women of quality would non d e sc en d to 
familiarity with such a person as he described. 

* Bttt 1 am afraid, my dear, I shall Ure you 
with a daiail of so many minute oiroumstanoest 
To bo eonoiae^ therefore, imagine me married; 


imagine me with my husband, at the feet of mj 
aunt; and then imagine the maddest woman in 
Bedlaxn, in a raving fit, and your imagination 
will suggest to you no more than what really 
happened. 

‘ The very next day my aunt left the place, 
partly to avoid seeing Mr. Fitzpatrick or myself, 
and as much perhaps to avoid seeing any one 
else ; for though I am told she hath since denied 
everything stoutly, I believe she was then a 
little confounded at her disappointment.* Since 
that time I have written to her many letters, 
but never could obtain an answer, which 1 must 
own sits somowhat the heavier, as she herself 
was, though uudosiguedly, the occasion of all 
my sufferings; for had it not been under the 
colour of paying his addresses to her, Mr. Fitzf- 
patrick would never have found sufUciont op- 
portunities to have engaged my heart, whicli, 
in other circumstances, 1 still fiatter myself 
would not havo been au easy Conquest to such 
a person. ludeed, 1 believe I should not have 
en*ed so grossly in my choice if I had rolled on 
my own judgment; but I trusted totally to the 
opinion of others, and very foolishly took the 
merit of a man for granted whom I saw so 
universally well received by tlio women. Wbat 
is the reason, my dear, that we who have undcr- 
stuudings equal to tbo wisest aud greatest of 
the other sex, so often make choice of the silliest 
fellows for com])nulons and favouiitos? It 
raises my iudiguation to tbo highest pitch to 
reflect on the numbers of women of sense who 
have been undone by fools.* Here she paused 
a moment ; but Sophia making no answer, she 
proceeded os in the ne?®^ chapter. 

sa^ 

r 

OHAFTEB V. 

In which the history of Mrs. Fitspati'ick is 
continued. 

‘We remained at Bath no longer than a fort- 
night after our wedding, for as to any recon- 
ciliation with my aunt there wore no hopes; 
and of my foi-tune not one farthing could be 
touched till I was of age, of which I now wanted 
more than two yearn. My husband, therefore, 
was resolved to sot out for Ireland; against 
which 1 remonstrated very earnestly, Ind In- 
sisted on a promise which he had made me be- 
fore our marriage, that I should never take this 
journey against my consent ; and indeed I never 
intended to consent to it Nor will anybody, 1 
believe, blame me for that resolution ; but this, 
however, 1 never mentioned to my hnsband, and 
petitioned only for the reprieve of a thonib : bttt 
he had fixed the day, and to that day he obsti- 
nately adhered. 

‘The evening before otir departnre^ as we 
were disputing this ■point with great eagerness 
on both eidee, he started suddenly from his 
chair and left me abruptly, saying he was going 
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to the llooms. He 'was hardly out of the house 
when I saw a paper lying on the floor, which 
1 suppose he had carelessly pulled from his 
pocket together with his handkerchief. This 
paper I took up, and finding it to bo a letter, 

I made no scruple to open and read it; and 
indeed I read it so often, that I can repeat it 
to you almost word for word. This, then, was 
the lotter: 

“ To JUfr. Brian Fit^atrick. 

“ Sib,— Y ours received, and am surprised you 
should use me in this manner, as have never 
seen any of your cash, unless for one linsey- 
woolsey coat, and your bill is now upwards of 
£1J30. Consider, sir, how often you have fobbed 
me off with your being shortly to be uiAiriud to 
this lady and t’other lady; but T can neither 
live on hopes ur promibt's, nor will my woollen > 
draper take any such in payment. Yon tell me 
you aro secure of having cither the aunt or the 
niece, and that you might have xua tried the 
aunt before thin, whoho jointure you say is 
immense, but that you xnefor the niece on ac- 
count of her roady money. Pray, sir, take a 
fool’s advice for once, and marry the first you 
can get. You will pardon my offering my 
advice, as you know I sincerely wish you well. 
Shall draw on you per next post, in favour oi 
Messieurs John Drugget and Company, at four- 
teen days, which doubt not your houoiu'iug, 
and am, sir, your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Gosgbavb.” 

* This was the letter, word for word. Guess, 
my dear girl — guess how this letter affected 
me. You prefer the niece on account of her 
ready money ! If every one of these words had 
been a dagger, 1 could with pleasure have 
stabbed them into his heart; but 1 will not 
recount my frantio behaviour on the occabion. 

1 had pretty well spent my tears before liis re- 
turn home ; but sufllcient remains of them I 
appeared in my swollen eyes. He threw him- 
self sullenly into his chair, and for a long time 
we were both silent. At length, in a haughty 
tone, he said, hope, madam, your servants 
have packed up all your things, for the coach 
will be ready by six in the morning.” My 
patiemle was totally subdued by this provoca- 
tion,' and 1 answered, ^*Ho, sir, there is a letter 
still remains unpacked;” and then throwing it 
on the table, 1 fell to upbraiding him with the 
moat bitter language 1 could invent. 

* Whether guilt or shame or prudenoe re- 
strained him, 1 cannot say; but though he is 
the most passionate of men, he exerted no rage 
on this occasion. He endeavoured, on the 
ooniraryi to pacify me by the most gentle 
means* He swore the phrase in the letter tp 
whiifli 1 principally objected was not hU^ nor 
had be ever written any snbh* He owned, 
Indeed, the having mentioned bis manrisgs^ 


and that preference which he had given to my-* 
self, but denied with many oaths the having 
assigned any snob reason. And he excused the 
having mentioned any snob matter at all on 
account of the straits he Was in for money, 
arising, he said, from his liaving too long 
neglected his estate in Ireland. And this he 
said, which he could not bear to discover to ^ 
me, was tho only reason of his having so 
strenuously insisted on our journey. He then 
usod several very endearing expressions, and 
concluded by a very fond caress^ and many 
violent x>rote8tatlonB of love. 

* There was one circamsiance which, though 
be did not appeal to it, had much weight with 
me in his fa vuur, and that was the word jointure 
in tho tailor’s loiter, whereas my aunt never 
had been married; and this Mr. Fitzpatrick 
well know. As 1 imagined, therefore, that the 
follow must have inserted this of his own head 
or .tom hearsay, 1 persuaded myself he might 
hav.) ventured likewise on that odious line on 
no better authority. What reasoning was this, 
my dear ? was I not an advocate ra^er than a 
judge ? But why do I mention snoh a circum- 
stance us ,t1us, or appeal to it for the justifica- 
tion of my forgiveness ? In short, had he been 
guilty of twenty times as much, half the tender- 
ness and fondness which he used would have 
prevailed on me to have forgiven him. 1 now 
made no further objections to our setting out; 
which wo did the next morning, and in little 
more than a week aixived at the seat of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. 

* y^ur curiosity will excuse me from relating 
any oi>f>urrences which passed during our journey * 
for it would indeed be highly disagreeable tc 
travel it over again, and no leas so to yon t& 
travel it over with me. 

This seat, then, is an ancient mansion-house » 
if I was in one of those merry humours in which 
you have so often seen me, I could describe it to 
you ridiculously enough. It looked as if it had 
been formerly inhabited by a gentleman. Here 
was room enough, and not the lose room on 
I account of the furniture; for indeed there WM 
very little in it. An old woman, who seemed 
coeval with the building, and greatly resembled 
her whom Chamont mentions in the Orphan^ 
received us at the gate, and in a howl ecairoe 
human, and to mo unintelligible, weloofned her 
master home. In short, the whole scene wae eo 
gloomy and melancholy, that it thmw xny s^ts 
into the lowest dejection; whieh my husband 
discerning, instead of reUeviog^ ixutfeaeed by 
two or three- malioioua observations. There 
are good houses, madam,” says he, “ as yon 
find, in other places h^des England; but 
perhaps yon had rather be in a dirty lodging 
at Bath.” 

*Happy, my dear, is the woman who he 
state of life hath a oheexfii], good-natured 
panlon to m^port and eomfort her! Bat whjr do 
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1 reflect on happy situations only to aggraTate 
-my own misery ? My companion, far from clear- 
ing up the gloom of solitude, soon convinced me 
that 1 must have been wretched with him in any 
plaoe^ and in any condition. In a word, he was 
a surly fellow— a character perhaps you have 
never seen; for indeed no woman ever sees it 
exemplified but in a father, a brother, or a hus- 
band ; and though you have a father, he is not 
of that character. This surly fellow had for- 
merly api>eared to me the very reverse, and so 
he did still to every other person. Qood heaven! 
how is it possible for a man to maintain a 
constant lie in his appearance abroad and in 
company, and to content himself with showing 
disagreeable truth only at home? Hero, my 
dear, they make themselves amends for the un- 
easy restraint which they put on their tempers 
in the world; for I have observed, the more 
merry and gay and good-humoured my husband 
hath at any time been in company, the more 
sullen and morose he was sure to become at our 
next private meeting. How shall I describe 
his barbarity? To my fondness he was cold 
and insensible. My little comical ways, which 
yoUj my Sophy, and which others have called 
so agreeable, he treated with contempt. In my 
most serious moments ho sung and whistled, 
and whenever 1 was thoroughly dejected and 
miserable he was angry, and abused mo; for 
though he was never pleased with my good- 
humour, nor ascribed it to my satisfaction in 
him, yet my low spints always offended him, 
and those he imputed to my repentance of having 
(as ho said) married an Irishman. 

*Tou will easily conceive, my dear Gravoairs 
(I ask your pardon, 1 really forgot myself), 
that when a woman makes an imprudent match 
in the sense of the world, — tliat is, when she is 
not an arrant ijrostitute to pecuniary interest, — 
she must necessarily have some inclination and 
affection for her man. Ton will as easily be- 
lieve that this affection may possibly bo lessened; 
nay, I do assure you, contempt will wholly 
eradicate it This contempt I now began to 
entertain for my husband, whom I now dis- 
covered to be — I must use the expression — an 
arrant blockhead. Perhaps you will wonder I 
did not make this discovery long before ; but 
women will suggest a thousand excuses to them- 
selves for the fully of those they like: besides, 
give me leave to tell you, it requires a most 
penetrating eye to discern a fool through the 
disguises of gaiety and good breeding, 

* It will be easily imagined that, when I once 
despised my husband, as I confess to you I 
soon did, 1 must consequently dislike his 00 m- 
pany : and indeed I had the happiness of being 
very little troubled with it; for our house was 
now most elegantly furnished, our cellars well 
stocked, and dogs and horses provided in great 
abundance. As my gentleman, therefore, enter- 
tained his neighbours with great hospitality, 


so his neighbours resorted to him with great 
alacrity ; and sports and drinking consumed so 
much of his time, that a small part of his oou- 
versation— that is to say, of his ill-humours— 
fell to my share. 

* Happy would it have been for me if I could 
as easily have avoided all other disagreeable 
company; but, alas! 1 was confined to some 
which constantly tormented mo ; and the more, 
as I saw no prospect of being relieved from 
them. These companions were my own racking 
thoughts, which plagued, and in a manner 
haunted, me night and day. In this situation 
I passed through a scene the horrors of which 
can neither bo painted nor imagined. Think, 
my dear, figure if you can to yourself, what 1 
must have undergone! I became a mother by 
the man I scorned, hated, and detested. I went 
through all the agonies and miseries of a lying- 
in (ten times more painful in such a circum- 
stance than the worst labour can be when 
ono endures it for a man one loves) in a desert, 
or rather, indeed, a scene of riot and revel, 
without a friend, without a companion, or with- 
out any of those agreeable circumstances which 
often alleviate, and perhaps sometimes more 
thau coniponsato, the bufferings of our sex at 
that sea<3on.' 


CHAPTER VI. 

In which the mistake of the landlord throws Sophia 
into a dreadful cousteimation. 

Mrs. Pitzpatbick was proceeding in her narra- 
tive when she was int^VuxAed by the entrance of 
dinner, greatly to th 0 ®®’{|jicern of Sophia ; for the 
misfortunes of her fri^.«a had raised her anxiety, 
and left her no appetite but what Mrs Pitzpatrick 
was to satisfy by her relation. ,, 

The landlord now attended with a plate under 
his arm, and with tlie same respect in his counte- 
nance and address which he would have put on 
had the ladies arrived 111 a coach and six 
The married lady seemed loss affected with her 
own misfortunes than was her cousin; for the 
former ate very heartily, whereas the latter could 
hardly swallow a morsel. Sophia, likewise, 
showed more concern and sorrow in her coun- 
tenance than appeared in the other lady*} who, 
having observed these symptoms in her friend, 
begged her to be comforted, saying, * Perhaps all 
may yet end better than either you or I expect.’ 

Our landlord thought he had now an oppor- 
tunity to open his mouth, and was resolved not 
to omit it. . ^ I am sony, madam,’ cries he, Hhot 
your ladyship can’t eat; for to be sure you must 
be hungry after so long fasting. I hope your 
ladyship is not uneasy at anything, for, as madam 
there says, all may end belter than anybody ex- 
pects. A gentleman who was hero just now 
brought excellent news ; and perhaps some folks 
who have given other folks the slip^ may get to 
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London before tbe^ aro overtaken; and if they meant by the news. He was going to answer, 
do, I make no doubt but they will find people when Mrs. Honour came running into the room, 
who will be very ready to oeive them.* all pale and breathless, and cried out, ' Madam, 

All persons under the apprehension of danger, we are all undone, all ruined; they are come, 
convert whatever they see and hear into the they are come!* Thcco words almost froze up 
objects of that apprehension. Sophia therefore the blood of Sophia; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick asked 
immediatelyconcludedfrom the foregoing speech, Honour who were come?*- * Who ? * answered 
that she was known, and pursued by her father, she. ^ Why, the Frcucli ; several hundred thou- 
She was now struck with the utmost constemo- sands of them are^landed, and we shall be all 
tion, and for a few minutes deprived of the power murdered and ravibhed.* 

of speech ; which she no sooner recovered, than As a miser, who hath in some well-built city 
she desired the landlord to send his servants out a cottage value twenty shillings, when at a 4^- 
of the room, and then, addressing herself to him, tance he is alarmed with the news of fire, turns 
said, * I perceive, sir, you know who we am; pole and trembles at his loss; but when he finds 
but 1 beseech you — nay, 1 am convinced, if yon the beautiful palaces only are burnt, and his own 
huve any compassion or goodness, you will not cottage remains safe, he comes instantly to him- 
betray us.’ self, and smiles at bis good fortune : or as (for 

f * I botray your ladyship I * quoth the landlord ; we (Uslike something in the former simile) the 
*no (and then he swore several very hearty oaths), tender mother, when terrified wi th the apprehen- 
1 would sooner be cut into ton thouband pieces. I siou that her darling boy is drowned, is struck 
Late all treachery. I ! 1 never betrayed any one sonboless and almost dead with consternation ; 
in my life yet, and 1 am sure 1 shall not begin but when she is told that little master is safe, 
with so sweet a lady as your ladyship. All the and the Victory only, with twelve himdred bravo 
world would very much blame me if I should, men, gono to the bottom, life and sense again 
since it will bo in your ladyship’s power so rotum, maternal fondnoss enjoys the sudden re- 
shorily to reward mo. My wife can witness for lief from all its fears, and the rreneral benevo- 
me, 1 knew your ladyship the moment you came lenco, wbicb at another time would have deeply 
into the bouse : 1 said it was your honour before felt the dreadful catastrophe, lies fast asleep iti 
I lifted you from your horse, and I shall carry her mind ; — so Sophia, than whom none was 
the bruises 1 got in your ladyship's service to more capable of tenderly feeling the general 
the grave. But what signified that, as long as I calamity of her country, found such immediate 
saved your ladyship? To be sure, some people satisfaction from tlio relief of those terrors she 
this morning would have thought of getting a had of being overtaken by her father, that the 
reward ; but no such thought over entered into arrival of the French scarce made any impression 
my head. 1 would sooner starvo than take any on her. She gently chid hei maid for the fright 
reward for betraying your ladyship.* futr) ^irhich she had thrown her, and said she was 

^1 promise you, sir,’ says Sophia, 4f it be ever glad it was no worse; for that she had feared 
in my power to reward you, you shall not lose somebody else was come, 
by your generosity. ‘Ay, ay,' quoth the landlord, smiling, ‘her 

‘ Alack-a-day, madam!’ answered the land- ladyship knows better things; she knows the 
lord ; * in your ladyship’s power | Heaven put French are our very best friends, and come over 
it as much into your will ! 1 am only afraid hither only for our good. They are the people 
your honour will forget such a poor man as an who are to make Old England flourish again, 
innkeeper; but if your ladyship should no^ 1 1 warrant her honour thought the duke was 
hope you will remember wl^jit reward I refused coming ; and that was enough to put her into a 
—refused — ^that is, I would have refused ; and to fright. I was going to tell your ladyship the 
be sure it may be called refusing, for 1 might news. His honour’s Majesty, Heaven bless 
have had it certainly; and to be sure you might hath given the duke the slip, and is marching as 
have been in some houses. But, for my part, fast as he can to London, and ten thousandr French 
I vfould not methinks for the world have your ere landed to join him on the road.’ 
ladyship wrong me so much as to imagine I ever Sophia was not greatly pleased with this 
thought of betraying you, even before I heard news, nor with the gentleman who rdated it; 
the good news.’ but as she still imagined he knew her (for she 

‘What news, pray?’ says Sophia something could not possibly have any suspicion of the 
eagerly. real truth), she durst not show any dislike. 

‘ Hath not your ladyship heard ^t, then ? ’ cries And now the landlord, having removed the doth 
the landlord. ‘Nay, like enough, for I heard it from the table, withdrew; but at his departure 
only a few minutes ago; and if I had never frequently repeated his hopes of being remem* 
heard it, may the devil fly away with me this bered hereafter. 

instant if I would have betrayed your honour!— The mind of Sophia was not at all easy under 
no, if I would, may I——’ Here he subjoined the supposition of being known at this bous^ foi 
several dreadful imprecations, which Sophia at she still applied to herself many things whleh 
Ust interrupted, and begged to know whst ha the landlord had addressed to Jeniiy Oasasroni 
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•Im Difiteford ordered her maid to pump out of 
him hf urhat means he had become acquainted 
with her peraon, and who had offered him the 
reward for betraying her; she likewise ordered 
the horses to be in readiness by four in the morn- 
ing, at which hour Mrs. Fitzpatiick promised to 
bear her company ; and then, composing herself 
as well as she could, she desired that lady to 
eontinue her story, 

CHAPTER VII. 

ill lohkh Mrs, Fits^atrick concludes her hUiory. 

Whxlb Mrs. Honour, in pursuance of the com- 
mands of her mistress, ordered a bowl of punch, 
and invited my landlord and landlady to partake 
of it, Mrs. Fitzpatrick thus went on with her 
relation:— 

* Most of the ofRcers who were quartered at a 
town in our neighbourhood were of my husband's 
acquaintance. Among these was a lieutenant, 
a very pretty sort of man, and who was married 
to a woman so agreeable both in her temper and 
conversation, that from our first knowing each 
other, which was soon after my lying-in, we 
were almost inseparable companions ; for I had 
the good fortune to make myself equally agree- 
able to her. 

* The lieutenant, who was neither a sot nor a 
sportsman, was frequently of our parties ; indeed 
he was very little with my husband, and no 
more than good-breeding constrained bim to be, 
as he lived almost constantly at our house. My 
husband often expressed much dissatisfaction at 
the lieutenant's preferring ray company to bis, 
he was very angry with me on that account, 
and gave me many a hearty curse for drawing 
away bis companions, saying I ought to he 
d— n'd for having spoiled one of the prettiest 
fellows in the woild, by making a milksop of 
him. 

*You will be mistaken, my dear Sophia, if 
you imagine that tbe anger of my husbiind arose 
from my depriving him of a companion ; for the 
lieutenant was not a person with whose society 
a fool could be pleased : and if 1 should admit 
the possibility of this, so little right had my 
husband to place tbe loss of bis companion to 
me, that 1 am convinced it was my conversation 
alone which induced him ever to come to the 
house. Eo, child, it was envy, the worst and 
most rancorous kind of envy — the envy of supe- 
riority of understanding. The wretch could not 
bear to see my conversation preferred to his, by 
a man of whom ho could not entertain the least 
jealousy* 0 my dear Sophy, you are a woman of 
senses if you marry a man (as is most probable 
you will} of less capacity than yourself, make 
frequent trials of his temper before marriage, 
and sea whether he can bear to submit to such a 
superiority. Promise me, Sophy, you will take 
Ibis advice; for you will hereafter find its im- 


portsnee.*— ‘ It is very likely I shall never many 
at all,’ answered Sophia; *I think, at least, I 
shall never marry a man in whose understanding 
1 see any defects pefore marriage ; and I promise 
you I would rather give up my own than see any 
such afterwards.’ — * Give up your understanding!’ 
replied Mrs. Fitzpatrick. *Oh, fie^ child I 1 will 
not believe so meanly of you. Everything else 
1 might myself be brought to give up; but never 
this. Nature would not have allotted this supe- 
riority to the wife in so many instances, if she 
had intended we should all of us have surrendered 
it to the husband. This, indeed, men of sense 
never expect of us,— of which the lieutenant I 
have just mentioned was one notable example; 
for though he had a very good understandinm 
ho always acknowledged (as was really tru^ 
that his wife had a better. And this, perhaps, 
was one reason of the hatred my tyrant bore her. 

‘ Before he would bo so governed by a wife, he 

said, especially such an ugly h (for indeed 

slic was not a regular beauty, but very agreeable, 
and extremely genteel), bo wcmld see all the 
women upon earth at the devil, which was a 
very .usual phi-ase with him. He said he won- 
deicd what 1 could see in her to be so charmed 
with her company. Hiuce this woman, says he, 
hath come among us, there is an end to your 
beloved reading, which you protended to liko so 
much, that you could not afford time to return 
the visits of the ladies in this country. And 1 
must confess 1 had been guilty of a little rude- 
ness this way ; for tbe ladies there are at least 
no better than the mere country ladies here; and 
1 think I need make no other excuse to you for 
declining any intimacy weih them. 

*This correspoudencesa^-jowever, continued a 
whole year, oven all the r *^e the lieutenant was 
quaitcied in that town; for which 1 wns con- 
tented to pay the tax of being coubtantV abused 
in the manner above mentioned by my husband, 
— 1 mean when he was at home ; for ho was fre- 
quently absent a mouth at a time at Dublin, and 
once made a jouimey of two months to London: 
in all which journeys 1 thought it a very singular 
happiness that he never once desired my com- 
pany *, nay, by his frequent censures on men who 
could not travel, as he phrased it, without a wife 
tied up to their tail, ho sufficicutly intimated 
that, had 1 been never so desirous of accompiDy- 
iug him, my wishes would have been in vaifi ; 
hut. Heaven knows, such wishes were very far 
from my thoughts. 

* At length my friend was removed from me, 
and 1 was again loft to my solitude, to the tor- 
menting conversation with my own reflections, 
and to apply lo books for my only comfort. I 
now read almost all day long. How many books 
do you think 1 read in three montlis?’— *I 
can't guess, indeed, cousin,’ answered Sophia* 
* Perhaps half a score.'’—* Hall a score I half a 
thousand, child T answered tbe other. *I read a 
good deal in Daniel's Snyiith BUtory qfFraam. 
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• grea.t deal la Flu(aroh> Xt'we, fU AtahiUi$, Contempt had not ao kept down my to my 
topa'B Bomtir, Deyden’a pUya, Ohfllingworth, huaband, but that batted Mae again onihla oc- 
7%e Countess jyAwnSf ftnd Lookers Human Undot^ eadon# What be the reason of this ? Art> 

staging, so abominably selfish, that we oah be con-^ 

* J)i]riDgf this interval I wrote three very sup- cerned at others havings possession even of what 
plicating, and, I thought, moving letters to my we despise? or are we not Tjther abominably 
aunt ; but SB I received no answer to any of them, vain, and is nqjb this the greatest injury done to 
my disdain would not suffer me to continue my our vanity ? What thfak you, Sophia ? ’ 
application.* Here she stopped, and, looking ‘I don’t know, indeed,* answered Sophia; •! 
earnestly at Sophia, said, ‘Methinks, my dear, have never troubled myself with any of these 
I read something in your eyes which reproaches deep contemplations; but I think the lady did 
me of a neglect in another place, where I should very ill in communicating to you such a secret* 
have met with a kinder return.*— ‘ Indeed, dear ‘And yet my dear, this conduct is natural,^ 
Haniet,* answered Sophia, ‘your story is an replied Mrs. Fitzpatrick; ‘and when you hav» 
apology for any neglect; but indeed I feel that seen and read as much as myself, you will ao- 
I have been guilty of a remissness, without so knowledge it to bo so.’ 

gdod an excuse. Yet pray proceed , for I long, ‘I am sorry to hoar it is natural,* letumed 
though I tremble, to hoar the end * Sophia; ‘ for I want neither reading nor expeii* 

Thus, then, Mrs. Fitzpatrick rtbumed her nar- ence to convince me that it is very dishonourable 
rative * My husband now took a second journey and \ ery ill-natured ; nny, it is surely as ill-bred 
to England, whore bo continued upwards of t«* till a husband or wife of the faults of each 
three months. Dining the greater pirt of this other, as to toll thorn of their own.’ 
time I led a life which nothing but having led a ‘ Well,* continued Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ‘ my bus- 
worse could make me thiuk tolerable ; for perfect band at last returned ; and if I am thoroughly 
solitudo can never bo reconciled to a social mind acquainted with my own thoughts, I hated him 
like mine, but whon it relievos you from the now more than evor : but I despised him rather 
company of those you hate. What added to my less, for certainly nothing so much weakens our 
wretchedness was the loss of my liltle infant,— contempt as an injury done to our pride or our 
not that I pretend to have had for it that oxtia- vanity. 

vagaut tenderness of which I bolievo I might * He now assumed a carriage to me so very 
have been capable under other circumstances; different from what he had lately worn, and so* 
but I resolved in every instance to discharge the nearly resembling his belia iriour the first week 
duty of the tenderest mother, and this care pre- of our marriage, that, had I now had any spark 
vented me from feeling the weight of that hoaviest of lovo remaining, he might possibly have re- 
of all things, whon it can be at all said to lie kin died my fondness for him. Jdut though hatred 
heavy on our hands. bucceod to contempt, and may pei haps get 

* I had spent full ton weeks almost entirely by the better of it, love, I believe, cannot. Thqt 
myself, having seen nobody all that time, except truth is, the passion of lovo is too restless to re- 
my servants and a very few visitors, whon a main contented without the gratification which 
youug lady, a relation to my husband, came it receives from its object; and one can no more* 
from a distant part of Ireland to visit me. She bo inclined to love without loving, than we caa 
had stayed once before a week at my house, and have eyes without seeing. When a husband,, 
then 1 gave her a pressing invitation to return ; therefore, ceabes to be the object of this passion, 
for she was a very agreeable woman, and had it is most probable some other man— 1 say, my 
improved good natural parts by a proper educa- dear, if your husband grows indifferent to you— 
tion. Indeed, she was to me a welcome guest. if yon once come to despise him— 1 say— that is^ 

‘ A few days after her arrival, perceiving me if you have the passion of lovo in yOu— Lud t 
in very low spirits, without inquiring the cause, I have bewildered myself so — but one is apt^ in 
which indeed she very well knew, the young these abstracted considerations, to lose the con- 
lady f|ll to compassionating my case. She said, catenation of ideas, as Mr. Locke says in short,. 
“ Though politeness had prevented me from com- the truth is— in short, 1 scarce know what it is; 
plaining to my husband’s relations of his be- but, as Lwas sayiug, my husband returned, and 
baviour, yet they all were very sensible of it, his behaviour at first greatly surprised me; but 
and felt great concern upon that account ; but he soon acquainted me with the motive, and 
none more than herself.** And after some more taught me to account for it. In a word, tben> 
general discourse on this head, which I own I he had spent and lost all the ready mon^ of my 
eould not forbear countenancing, at last, after fortune; and as could mortgage his own 
much previous precaution and enjoined conceal- estate no deeper, he was now desirous to supply 
meut, she communicated to me, as a profound himself with cash for his extravagance, by sell- 
secret, that my husband kept a mistress. ing a little estate of mine, which he could noi do 

‘You will certainly imagine I heard this news without my assiqtaiioe ; and to obtain this lairow 
with the utmost Insenaibllity- TTpon my word, was the whole and sole motive of all the fondnsM 
if yon do, your imagination will mislead you. which he now put on. 
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* With this I peremptorily refused to comply. 
I told him, and 1 told him truly, that bad 1 been 
•ossessed of the Indies at our first marriage, he 
might hare commanded it all ; for it had been a 
constant maxim with me, that where a woman 
disposes of her heart, she could always deposit 
her fortune; but as he had been so kind long 
ago to restore the former into my possession, 1 
was resolved likewise to retain what little re- 
mained of the latter. 

will not describe to you the passion into 
which these words, and the resolute air in which 
they were spoken, threw him ; nor will 1 trouble 
you with the whole scene w'^hich succeeded be- 
tween us. Out came, you may be well assured, 
the story of the mistress ; and out it did come, 
with all the embellishments which anger and 
disdain could bestow upon it. 

* Hr. Fitzpatrick seemed a little thunderstruck 
with this, and more confused that 1 had seen 
him, though his ideas are always confused 
enough. Heaven knows. He did not, however, 
endeavour to exculpate himself, but took a 
method which almost equally confounded me. 
What was this but recrimination ? He affected 
to be jealous. He may, for aught I know, be 
inclined enough to jealousy in Lis natural tem- 
per, — nay, he must have bad it from nature, or 
the devil must havo put it into Lis head ; for 1 
defy all the world to cast a just aspersion on my 
character, — ^nay, the most scandalous tongues 
have never dared censure my reputation. My 
fame, I thank Heaven, hath been always as spot- 
less as my life; and let falsehood itself accuse 
that, if it dare. Ko, my dear Graveairs, however 
provoked, however ill-treated, however injured 
in my love, 1 have firmly resolved never to give 
the least room fur censure on this account. And 
yet, my dear, there are some people so malicious, 
some tongues so venomous, that no innocence 
can escape them. The most undesigned woid, 
the most accidental look, the least familiarity, 
the most innocent freedom, will bo misconstrued, 
and magnified into 1 know not w'hat by some 
people. But I despise, my dear Graveairs, I 
despise all such slander. No such malice, I 
assure you, ever gave me an uneasy moment. 
No, no ; I promise you I am above all that. But 
where was 1 ? Oh, let mo see : 1 told you 1113' hus- 
band was jealous. Aiidof whom, piay ? Why, 
of whom but the lieutenant I mentioned to you 
before? Ho was obliged to resort above a year 
and more back to find any object for ibis unac- 
countable passion, if indeed he really felt any 
such, and was not an an ant counterfeit in order 
to abuse me. 

*But I have tired you already with too many 
particulars. I will now bring my story to a 
very speedy conclusion. In short, then, after 
many scenes very unworthy to be repeated, in 
which my cousin engaged so heartily on my 
side that Mr. Fitzpatrick at last turned her out 
of doors,— when he feund 1 was neither to be 


soothed nor bullied into compliance, he took a 
very violent method Indeed. Perhaps you will 
conclude he beat me ; but this, though he bath 
approached very near to it, he never actually did. 
He confined mo to my room, without suffering 
me to have either pen, ink, paper, or book; and 
a servant every day made my bed and brought 
me my food. 

* When I had remained a week under this im- 
prisonment, he made me a visit, and with the 
voice of a schoolmaster, or, what is often much 
the same, of a tyrant, asked me if I would yet 
comply? I answered, very stoutly, that I 
would die first. — Then so you shall, and be 
d— n*d!** cries ho; **for you shall never go 
alive out of this room.** 

‘Here 1 remained a fortnight longer; and, to 
say the truth, my constancy was almost sub- 
dued, and 1 began to think of submission, when 
one day, in the absence of my husband, who was 
gone abroad for some short time, by the greatest 
good fortune in the world, an accident happened. 
1, at a time when 1 began to give way to the 
utmost despair — everything would be excusable 
at such a time — at that very time I received 
— ^but it would take up an hour to tell you all 
particulars. In one word, then (for I will not 
tire you with circumstances), gold, the common 
key to all padlocks, opened my door and set me 
at liberty. 

‘1 now made haste to Dublin, where I imme- 
diately procured a passage to England ; and was 
proceeding to Bath, in order to throw myself 
into the protection of my aunt, or of your father, 
or of any relation who would afford it me. My 
husband overtook mo Ir^H night at the inn where 
I lay, and which you a few minutes before 
mo, but 1 had the goo^ .ack to escape him, and 
to follow you. 

‘And thus, my dear, ends my In tory;— a 
tragical one, I am suie, it is to myself; but per- 
haps I ought lather to ai^ologizo to you for i|s 
dulncsb.’ 

Sophia heaved a deep sigh, and answered, 
‘ Indeed, Hanict, I pity 3 ou from iny soul I iiut 
what could you eipect ? Why, why would 3"ou 
marry an Irishman ? * 

‘Upon my word,* replied her cousin, ‘your 
consul e is uujust. TLuie aie, among the lush, 
men of as much worth and honour as any Among 
the English ; nay, to speak the truth, generbsity 
of spiut is rather more common among them. 
1 have known some examplej there, too of good 
husbands; and I believe these are not very 
plenty in England. Ask me rather what I could 
expect when 1 married a fool, and 1 will tell you 
a solemn truth : 1 did not know him to be so.* — 
‘Can no man,* said Sophia in a very low and 
altoicd voice, ‘ do you think, make a bad hus- 
band who is not a fool? *—‘ That,’ answered 
the other, <i8 too general a negative; but none, 
I believe, is so likely as a fool to prove so. 
Among my acquaintance^ the sUUest fellows are 
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the worst husbands; and I will yentare to 
assert as ^t, that a man of sense rarely be- 
hayes yeiy ill to a wife who deserves very well.* 

OHAPTEB VIII. 

A dr-eadfal alarm in the inn^ with the arrknU of an 
unexpected fiHend of Mre. Fitzpatrick, 

SoTHiA now, at the desire of her cousin, related, 
not what follows, but what hath gone before in 
this history; for which reason the reader will, 
I suppose, exouse me for not repeating it over 
again. 

One remark, however, I cannot forbear making 
on her narrative, namely, that she made no more 
mention of Jones, from the beginning to tho end, 
than if there had been no such person alive. 
This I will neither endeavour to account for nor 
to excuse. Indeed, if this may be eilled a kind 
of dishonesty, it seems the more in« xcusable, 
from the apparent openness and explicit sincerity 
of tho other lady. But po it was. 

Just as Sophia arrived at the conclusion of her 
story, there arrived in the room whwro the two 
ladies were sitting a noise, not unlike in loud- 
ness to that of a pack of hounds just let out fiom 
their kennel; nor, in shrillness, to cats when 
caterwauling; or to screech-owls; or indeed 
more like (for what animal can resemble a human 
voice?) to those sounds which, in tho pleasant 
mansions of that gate which seems to derive its 
name from a duplicity of tongues, issue from the 
mouths, and sometimes from tho nostrils, of those 
fair river-nymphs, ycleped of old the Naiades; 
in the vulgar tongue translated oyster- weuchos : 
for when, instead of the ancient libations of milk 
and honey and oil, tho rich distillation from tho 
juniper-berry, or perhaps from malt, hath, by 
the early devotion of their votaries, been poured 
forth in great abundance, should any daring 
ionguo with unhallowed licence profane, i.e, 
depreciate, the delicate fat Milton oyster, the 
plaice sound and firm, tho flounder as much 
alive as when in the water, the shrimp as big 
as a prawn, the .fine cod alive but a few hours 
ago, or any other of the various treasures which 
those wateri-doities who fish the sea and rivers 
have committed to the care of the nymphs, — the 
Naiades lift up their immortal voices, and 
the profane wretch is struck deaf for his impiety. 

Such was the noise which now burst from one 
of the rooms below ; and soon the thnndor, which 
long had milled at a distance, began to approach 
nearer and nearer, till, having ascended by de- 
gprees up-stairs, it at last entered the apartment 
'Inhere the ladies were. In short, to drop all 
metaphor and figure, Mrs. Honour, having 
scolded violently below-stairs, and continued 
the same all the way up, came in to her mistress 
in a most outrageous passion, crj'ing out, ‘What 
doth your ladyship think ? Would you imagine 
that this imiudent villain, tho master of this 
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house, hath had the impudence to tell me, nay, 
to stand it out to my face, that your ladyship is 
that nasty stinking wh-re (Jenny Cameron they 
call her), that runs about the country with the 
Pretender? Nay, tho lying, saucy villain had 
the assurance to tell me that your ladyship had 
owned yourself to be so ; but I have clawed the 
rascal— I have left the marks of my nails in his 
impudent face. My lady! says I, you saucy 
scoundrel : my lady is meat for no pretenders. 
She is a young Udy of as good fashion and 
family and fortune as any in Somersetshire. 
Did you never hear of the great Squiro Western, 
sirrah? She is his only daughter; she is-^-Mi^ 
and heiress to all his great estate. My lady to 
be called a nasty Scotch wh-re by such a varlet ! 
To be sure, I wish 1 had knocked his brains out 
with tho punch-bowl.* 

Tho principal uneasiness with which Sophia 
was affected on this occasion Honour had herself 
«'>uisod, by having in her passion discovered who 
sho was. However, as this mistake of the l.md- 
ord sufficiently accounted for those pa^sagus 
which Sophia had before mistaken, she acquired 
some ease on that account ; nor could she, upon 
the whole, forbear smiling. i'his enraged 
Honour, and she oried, * Indeed, madam, 1 did 
net think your ladyship would have made a 
laughing matter of it. To be called whore by 
such an impudent low rascal! Your ladyship 
may bo angry with me, for aught I know, for 
taking your part, since proffered service, they 
say, stinks ; but to bo sure I could never bear to 
hear a lady of mine called whore. Nor will I 
beui it 1 am sure your ladyship is as virtuous 
a Ki as ever set foot on Englidh ground ; and I 
will claw any villain's eyes out who dares for 
to offti to presume for to say the least word to 
tho contrary. Nobody ever could say the least 
ill of tlie character of any lady that ever I waited 
upon.’ 

Hine Him lachrymm; in plain truth, Honour 
had as much love for hor mistress as most ser- 
vants have, that is to say : but besides this, her 
pride obliged her to support the character of the 
lady she waited on, for she thought her own 
was in a very close manner connected with ii. 
In proportion as the character of hor mistress 
was raised, hers likewise, as she conceived, was 
r'.iscd \^ith it ; and, on the contrary, she thought 
tho one could not be lowered without the other. 

On this subject, reader, I must stop a momoni 
to toll thee a story. * The famous Nell Gwynn, 
stepping one day from a house where she had 
made a short visit into her coach, saw a great 
mob ossomhlcd, and her footman oil bloody and 
dirty. Tho follow, being asked by his mistress 
the reason of his being in that condition, an- 
swered, “ I have been fighting, madam, with an 
impudent rascal who called your ladyship a 
wh-re,”—" You blockhead,” replied Mrs. Gwynn, 
"at this rata you must fight every day of your 
Ufe. Why, you fool, all the world knows It"— 
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they?” crios the fellow, in a muttoriug 
Toioe, alter he had shut the coaoh-door ; ** they 
shan't call me a whore's footman, for all that.” * 

Thus the passion of Mrs. Honour appears 
natural enough, even if it were to be no other- 
wise accounted for. But in reality there was 
another causo of her anger ; for which we must 
beg leave to remind our leader of a circumstance 
mentioned in the above simile. There are 
Indeed certain liquors, which, being applied to 
our passions or to dre, produce effects the 7ory 
reverse of those produced by water, as they 
servo to kindle and inflame rather than to ex- 
tinguish. Among these, the generous liquor 
called punch is one. It was not therefore with* 
out reason that the learned l)r. Cheney used to 
call drinking punch pouring liquid lire down 
your throat. 

Now Mrs. Honour had 'unluckily poui'ed so 
much of this liquid Are down her throat, that 
the smoke of it began to ascend into her peri- 
cranium and blinded the eyes of Keason, which 
is there supposed to keep her residence, while 
the fire itsedf from the stomach easily reached 
the heart, and there inflamed the noble passion 
of priJe, — so that, upon the whole, wo shall 
cease to wonder at the viidcnt lago of the wait- 
ing-woman ; though at first sight we must con- 
fess the cause seemu inadequate to the effect. 

Sophia and her cousin both did all in their 
power to extinguish those flames which had 
roared so loudly all over the house. They at 
length prevailed ; or, to carry the metaphor one 
stop fuither, the fire, having consumed all the 
fuel which the language affords, to wit, evei'y 
reproachful term in it, at last went out of its own 
accord. 

But though tranquillity was restored above- 
stairs, it was not so below, — where my landlady, 
highly resenting the injury done to the beauty 
of her husband by the flesh-spades of Mrs. 
Honour, called aloud for revenge and jostico. 
As to the poor man who had principally suffered 
in the engagement, he was peiloctly quiet. Per- 
haps the blood which he had lust might have 
cooled his anger; for tlie enemy had not only 
applied her nails to his cheeks, but likewise her 
fist to his nostrils, which lamented the bldw 
with tears of blood in great abundance. To 
this we may add reflections on his mistake: 
hut indeed nothing so effectually silenced his 
resentment as the manner in which he now dis- 
eovered his error, for, as to the behaviour of 
Krs. Honour, it had the more confirmed him in 
his opinion ; but he was now assured by a person 
of great figure, and who was attended by a groat 
equipage^ that one of the ladies was a woman of 
fashion and his intimate acquaintance. 

By the orders of this person, the landlord now 
ascended and acquainted our fair traveUers that 
a great gentlemia below desired ta do them the 
honour of waiting on them. Sophia turned 
and tzemhied at this messsgo^ though the 


reader conclude it was too civil, notwith* 
standing the landlord's blunder, to ^ve come 
from her father; ^ut fear hath the common 
fault of a justice of peace, and is apt to conclude 
hastily from every slight circumstance, without 
examining the evideime on both sides. 

To ease the reader’s cariosity, therefore, rather 
than his apprehensions, we proceed to inform 
him that an Irish peer had arrived very late 
that eveniug at the inn, in his way to London. 
This nobleman, having sallied from his supper 
at the hurricane before commemorated, had seen 
the attendant of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and, upon 
a short inquiry, was informed that her lady, 
with whom ho wah particularly acquainted, was 
above. This information he had no sooner 
received than he addressed himself to the land* 
lord, pacified him, and sent him up stairs with 
compliments rather civillor than those which 
were delivered. 

It may peihaps be wondered at that the wait- 
ing-woman herself was not the messoiigor em- 
ployed on this occasion ; but we are sorry to 
say she was not at pi esofit qualified for that, or 
indeed for any other oflico. The rum (for so the 
landlord choso to call the distillation fi om malt) 
had basely taken the advantage of the fatigue 
which the poor woman had undergone, and had 
made terrible depredations on her noble facul- 
ties at a time when they wcio very unable to 
resist the attack. 

We shall not dc^cilbe this tr«igical scene too 
fully; but we thought ourselves obliged, by that 
historic integrity which we profess, shortly to 
hint a matter which wo would otherwise have 
been glad to have spo^^d. Many historians, 
indeed, for want of this *®’^grity, or of diligence, 
to say no worse, often ve the reader to find 
out these little circumstauces in tho du^'k, and 
sometimes to his gieat confusion and p< iploxity. 

Sophia waa voi y soon eased oi her causeless 
fright by the entry of tho noble peer, who was 
not only an intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Fita- 
pati'ick, but in reality a very jiai-tieular friend of 
that lady. To say truth, it wa» by his assist- 
ance that she had been enable^ to escape from 
her husband; for this nobleman had the same 
gallant disposition with those renowned knights 
of whom we read in heroic story, and had de- 
livered many an imprisoned nymph fromi dur- 
ance. He was indeed as bitter an enemy to ^he 
savage authority too often exercised by husbands 
and fathers over tho young and lovely of the 
other sex, as ever knight-errant was to the bar* 
barous power of enchanters ; nay, to say tratb« 
I have often suspected that those very enebantoxg 
with which romance everywhere abounds werjp 
in reality no other than the husbands of those 
days, and matrimony itsell was perhaps the en« 
chanted castle in which the nymphs were laid 
to be confined. 

This nobleman had an estate m the neigh- 
bourhood of Fitspatrick, and had been for some 
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time acquainted 'with the lady. No sooner, 
therefore, did he hear of her confinement than 
he earnestly applied himself to procure her 
liberty; which he presently effected,— not by 
storming the castle, according to the example of 
ancient heroes, but by corrupting the governor, 
in conformity with the modern art of wai ; in 
which craft is held to be preferable to valour, 
and gold is found to be more irresistible than 
either lead or steel. 

This circumstance, however, as the lady did 
not think it material enough to relate to her 
friend, we would not at that time impart it to 
the reader. We rather chose to leave him a 
while under a suppobiiion that she had found 
or coined, or by some very cxtraordinai}’, per- 
haps supernatural means, had possessc d horbclf 
of tho money with which she L ul brihed her 
keeper, than to interrupt her narrative bj giving 
a hint of what seemed to her of too little import- 
auce to be mentioned. 

The peer, after a shoit conversation, could 
not fuibcar expics^iilg some surpi seat meeting 
the lady in that xdace; nor ouuld he icfialu fiom 
telling her ho imagined she had boon goiio to 
Bath. Mrs. Fitzpaliick very ficcly answered 
that she had been prevented in her putjtose 
by the arriv al of a person she need not mention. 
* In slid 1,* says bhe, * 1 was overtaken by my hus- 
band (for 1 need not affect to conceal what tho 
world knows too well already). I had the good 
fortune to oscapo in a most surprising manner, 
and am now going to London with this young 
lady, who is a near relation of mine, and who 
hath escaped fiom as great a tyrant as my own.* 

His lordbhix>, concluding that this tyrant was 
likewise a husband, made a speech full of com- 
pliments to both the ladies, and as full of invec- 
tives against his own sex; nor indeed did he 
avoid some oblique glances at the matrimonial 
inbtitutiou itsdf, and at tho unjust powers given 
by it to man over the more sensible and more 
meritorious part of the species. He ended his 
oration with an offer of his protection and of 
his coach and six, which was instantly accepted 
by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and at lost, upon her per- 
suasions, by Sophia. 

Matters being thus adjusted, his lordship took 
his leave, and the ladies retired to rest, where 
Mrs., Fitzpatrick entertained her cousin With 
many high encomiums on the character of tho 
noble peer, and enlarged very particularly on 
his great fondness for his wife; saying she 
believed ho was almost the only person of high 
rank who was entirely constant to the marriage- 
bed. * Indeed,' added she, *my dear Sophy, 
that is a very rare virtue amongst men of con- 
dition. Never expect it when you marry ; for, 
believe me^ if you do, you will certainly be 
deceived,’ 

A gentle sigh stole from Sophia at these words, 
which perhaps contributed to form a dream of 
no vwy kind ; but as she nevet re- 


vealed this dream to any one, so the reader 
cannot expect to see it related here. 

OHAPTEB IX. 

The morning inJtroduced in Arms preffg torUing, 

A Btage-coacK The civility gf chmAermaide^ 
The heroic temper of iSophia, Her gen&'oeity. 
The retwn to it. The departure of the comr 
pany^ and their airival at Li ndon ; toith eome 
remarls foi' the use of travellers. 

Those members of society who are bom to 
furnibh the blessings of lifu now begati to light 
their candles, iu oider to pursue tholr daily 
labours, for the use of those who are bom to 
enjoy those blessings. The stuidy hind now 
atioudH the luvci^ of his fellow-labourer the ox; 
the cunning aitilicer, the f'lligcut mecliauio, 
spiliig from tliPir hard mutUess; and now the 
b tiiny housemaid begins to repair the disordered 
«itiim-room, while the riotous authors of that 
disoider, in bioken interrupted slumbers, tiiuiblo 
and toss, at> if the hardness of down disquieted 
their repose. 

In simple phrase, the clock had no sooner 
struck seven than tho ladies were ready for their 
journey; and, at their desire, his lordship and 
his equipage weio prepared to attend them. 

And now a matter of some difiiculty arose; 
and this was, how his lordship himself should be 
I conveyed: for though in stage-coaches, where 
passengers are properly considered as so much 
luggage, tho ingenious coachman stows half a 
dozen with perfect ease into the place of four, 

- for well he conlrivos that the fat hostess or 
Wbll-fed alderman may take up no more room 
thau the slim miss or taper master; it being 
the nature of guts, when well squeezed, to give I 
way, and to lie iu a narrow compass,— yet in ! 
these vehicles, which are called, for disUnotion 
sake, genilemen’s coaches, though they are often 
larger than the others, this method of packing 
is never attempted. 

His lordship would have put a short end to 
the difficulty, by very gallantly desiring to 
mount his horse ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick would by 
no means consent to it. It was thbrefore eon^ 
eluded that tho Abigaila should by turns relieve 
each other on one of his lordship’s horses, which 
was presently equipped with a side-saddje for 
that purpose. 

Exorything being settled at the inn, the ladies 
discharged their former guides, and Bophia 
made a present to the landlord, partly to repair 
the bruise which he had received under herself 
and partly on account of what he had suffered 
under the hands of her enraged waiting-woman. 
And now Bojphia first discovered a loss whidh j 
gavo her some uneasiness t and this was of tho 
hundred-pound bank bill which her father had 
given her at the last meeting ; and which, within 
a very inconsiderable trifle, was all the traaaora 
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•he was at present worth. She searched every- 
where, and shook and tumbled all her things to 
no purpose .* the bill was not to be found ; and 
she was at last fully persuaded that she had lost 
it from her pocket when she had the misfortune 
of tumbling from her horse in a dark lane, as 
before recorded,— a fact that seemed the more 
probable, as she now recollected some discom- 
posure in her pockets which had happened at 
that time, and the great difficulty with which 
she had drawn forth her handkerchief the v^ry 
instant before her fall, in order to relieve tLo 
distress of Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

Misfortunes of this kind, whatever incouve- 
nicncies they may be attended with, are in- 
capable of subduing a mind in which thcro is 
any strength, without the assistance of avarice. 
8oi)hia, therefore, though nothing could bo worse 
timed than this accident at such a season, imme- 
diately got tho better of her concern, and, with 
her wonted serenity and cheerfulness of counto- 
nance, returned to her company. His lordship 
conducted tlie ladies into the vehicle, as he did 
likewise Mrs. Honour, who, after many civilities 
and more dear madams, at last yielded to the 
well-bred impoituuitles of her sister Abigail, and 
submitted to bo com])limented with the first lide 
in the coach, in which indeed sho would after- 
wards have been contented to have pursued her 
whole journey, had not her mistress, after sevcial 
fi'uiticss intimations, at length forced her to take 
her turn on horseback. 

The coach, now having received its company, 
began to move forwards, attended by many ser- 
vants, and by two led captains, who had ^foro 
rode with his lordship, and who would have been 
dismissed from the vehicle upon a much loss 
worthy occasion tlian was this of accommodating 
two ladies. In this they acted only as gentle- 
men ; but they wore ready at any time to have 
performed tho office of a footman, or indeed 
would have condescended lower, for the honour 
of his lordship^s company, and for tho conve- 
nience of his table. 

My landlord was so pleased with the present 
ho had received from Sophia, that he rathcT 
rejoiced in than regretted his bruise or his 
scratches. The reader will perhaps be curious 
to know the qwmtum of this present; but we 
cannot satisfy his curiosity. Whatever it was, 
it satisfied the landlord for his bodily hurt; but 
ho lamented he had not known before how little 
the lady valued her money. ‘For to be sure,’ 
said he, ‘one might have charged every artido 
double, and she would have made no cavil at 
the reckoning.’ 

His wife, however, was far from drawing this 
conclusion. Whether sho really felt any injury 
done to her husband more than he did himself, 
1 will not say : certain it is, she was much lem 
satisfied with the generosity of Sophia. ‘In* 
deed,’ cries she, ‘ my dear, the lady knows better 
how to dispose of her money than you imagine. 


She might very well think wo should not pul 
up such a business without some satisfaction, 
and the law would have cost her an infinite deal 
more than this poor little matter, which 1 wonder 
you would take.’—* You are always so bloodily 
wise,’ quoth the husband. ‘It would have cost 
her more, would it ? Dost fancy 1 don’t know 
that as well as thee? But would any of that 
more, or so much, have come into our pockets? 
Indeed, if sou Tom tho lawyer bad been alive, 
I could have been glad to have put such a pretty 
business into his hands. Ho would have got a 
good picking out of it; but 1 have no relation 
now who is a lawyer, and why should I go to 
law for the benefit of strangers ? ’ — ‘ Nay, to bo 
sure,’ answered she, ‘ you must know best.’ — ‘ I 
believe 1 do,* replied ho. ‘1 fancy, when money 
is to be got, I can smell it out as well as another. 
Evciybody, let me tell you, would not have 
talked people out of this, — mind that, I say; 
everybody would not have cajoled this out of 
her, — ^mind that.* The wife then joined in the 
apx>lause of her Lusband’s sagacity, and thus 
ended the shoi-t dialogue between them on this 
occasion. 

Wo will therefore take our leave of these good 
people, and attend his lordship and his fair com- 
panions who made such goed expedition that 
they perfoimed a jouiney of ninety miles in two 
da} 8, and on tho second evcnii.g arrived in 
London, without having cncoimleiod any one 
adventure on the road woithy the dignity of 
this history to relate. Our pt u, therefore, shall 
imitato the expedition which it describes, and 
our history shall keep pace with tho travellers 
who aro its subject G«c^d writers will indeed 
do well to imitate the insa^nous traveller in this 
instance, who always prr ^Hions his stay at any 
place to tho beauties, elegances, and curiosities 
which it affords. At Fshur, at Stowe, at Wilton, 
at Hstbury, and at Prior’s Park, da}s aro too 
short for the ravished imagination, while we 
admiro the wondrous power of art in improving 
nature. In some of these, art chielly engages 
our admiration; in others, nature and art cou- 
t^d for our applause ; but in the last the former 
seems to triumph. Hero Nature appears in her 
richest attire, and Art^ dressed with the modestest 
simplicity, attends her benignant mistress. Here 
Nature indeed pours forth tho choicest treasuiOB 
which she hath lavished on this world, and 
human nature presents you with an object which 
can bo exceeded only in the oihor. 

The same taste, the same imagination, which 
luxuriously riots in those elegant scenes, can be 
amused with objects of far inferior note. The 
woods, the rivers, the lawns of Devon and of 
Dorset, attract the eye of the ingenious traveller, 
and retard his pace, which delay he afterwards 
oompensates by swiftly scouring over the gloomy 
heath of Bagshot, or that pleasant plain which 
extends itself westward from Stookbridge, where 
no other oVject than one single tree only in 
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sixteen miles presents itself to the view, unless 
the clouds, in compassion to our tired spirits, 
kindly open their variegated mansions to our 
prospect. 

Not so travels the money-meditating trades- 
man, the sagacious justice, the dignified doctor, 
the warm-clad grazier, with all the numerous 
offspring of wealth and dulness. On they jog, 
with equal pace, through the verdant meadows 
or over the barren heath, their horses measuring 
four miles and a half per hour with the utmost 
exactness; the eyes of the beast and of his 
master being alike directed forwards, and em- 
ployed in contemplaling the same objects in the 
same manner. With equal rapture the good 
rider surveys the proudest boasts of the archi- 
tect, and those fair buildings with whieh some 
unknown name hath adorned iho rich clothing 
town, whore hea])s of bricks are piled up as a 
kiud of monument to show that heaps of money 
have been piled there before. 

And now, reader, as we are in hasto to attend 
our heroine, we will leave to thy tagacity to 
apply all this to the I'lU'clian wi iters, and to 
thoso authors who are their opposites. 'Ibis 
thou wilt be abundantly able to peiforin with- 
out our aid. Tlostir thyself, theiefure, on this 
occaMon; for though we will always lend thee 
proper assibianco in difficult places, as wo do 
not, like some others, exiject thee to use the arts 
of divination to discover our moaning, yet wo 
shall not indulge thy laziness where nothing 
but thy own attention is required ; for thou art 
highly mistaken if thou dost imagine that wo 
intended, when we began this great work, to 
leave thy sagacity nothing to do, or that, with- 
out sometimes exercising this talent, thou wilt 
be able to travel through our pages with any 
pleasure or profit to thyself. 

CHAPTER X. 

Containing a hint or imo eowxming virtue, and a 
few more concci'ning suspicion. 

Our company being arrived at London, were set 
down at his lordship’s house, where, while they 
refreshed themselves after the fatigue of their 
journey, servants were despatched to provide a 
lodging for the two ladies ; for, as her ladyship 
wqp not then in town, Mrs. Eitzpatrick would 
by no means consent to accept a bed in the man- 
sion of the peer. 

Some readers will perhaps condemn this extra- 
ordinary delicacy, as I may call it, of virtue, as 
too nice and scrupulous; but we must make 
allowances for her situation, which must be 
owned to have been very ticklish ; and when 
we consider the malice of censorious tongues, 
we must allow, if it was a fault, the fault was 
an excess on ^e right side, and which every 
woman who is in tbe self-same situation will 
do well to imitate. The most formal appearance 


of virtue, when it is only an appearance, may 
perhaps, in very abstracted considerations, seem 
to be rather less commendable than virtue itseh 
without this formality ; but it will, however, be 
always more commended: and this, I believe 
will he granted by all, that It is necessary, unless 
in some very particular casei^ for every woman 
to support either the one or the other. | 

A lodging being prepared, Sopbia accompanied j 
her cousin for tliat evening, but resolved eorly 
in tbe morning to inquire aftei tbe lady into 
whose protection, ns we have formerly men- 
tioned, she had d(^tc>rmined to throw herself 
when she quitted herfalbirs house. And this 
she was llie more eager in doing, from some 
observations she Inid made during her journey 
in the couch. 

Now, as we could by no moans fix the odious 
<haiacter of su^'picion on Bophio, wo are almost 
afraid to open to our leader the conceits which 
filled her mind concerning Mrs. Fitzpatrick, of 
V iiom bbe certainly entertained at present some 
doubts, which, ii£> they are very npt to enter it to 
the bosoms of the worst of people, we think 
proper not to mention more plainly till we have 
first suggested a word or two to our reader j 
touching suspicion in general. 

Of this tbero have always appeared to me to ^ 
be two degrees. The first of these 1 choose to 
derive from the heart, as the extreme velocity of 
its discernment seems to denote some previous 
inward impulse, and tbe rather, as this super- 
lative degree often forms its own objects, sees 
what is not, and always more than really exists. 
This is that quick-sighted T>enctration whose 
hawL's eyes no symptom of evil can escape; 
who n observes not only upon the actions, but 
upon the words an<l looks of men; and as it 
proceeds from the heart of the observer, so it 
dives into the heart of the observed, and there 
espies evil, as it were, in the first embryo — ^nay, 
sometimes before it can bo said to be conceived. 
An admirable faculty, if it wore infallible ; but 
as this degree of perfection is not even claimed 
by more than one mortal being, so from the 
fallibility of such acute discemmont have arisen 
many sad mischiefs and most grievous heart- 
aches to innocence and virtue. 1 cannot help, 
therefore, regarding this vast quick-sightednes^ 
into evil as a vicious exces<s and as a very per* 
nii ious evil in itself. And I am the more in- 
clined to this opinion, as I am afraid it always 
proceeds from a bad heart, for the reasons I have 
above meutiouod, and for one more, namely, be- 
cause I never knew it tbe property of a good 
one. Now, from this degree of ansploion 1 
entirely and absolutely acquit Sophia. 

A second degree of this quality seems to arise 
from the head. This is indeed no other than 
the faculty of seeing what is before your eyes, 
and of drawing conclusions from what you see. 
The former of these is unavoidable by those 
who have any ^es^ and the latter is perhaps 
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no less certain and necessary a consequence of 
onr having any brains* This is altogether as 
bitter an enemy to guilt as the former is to 
innocence; nor can I see it in an unamiable 
light, even though, through human fallibility, it 
should be sometimes mistaken. For instance, if 
a husband should acoidentalfy surprise his wife 
in the lap or in the embraces of some of those 
pretty yoang gentlemen who profess the art of 
cuckold-maldng, I should not highly, I think, 
blame him for concluding something more than 
what be saw, from the familiarities which ho 
really had seen, and which we are at least 
favourable enough to when we call them inno- 
cent freedoms. The reader will easily suggest 
great plenty of instances to himself. 1 shall add 
but one more, which, however unchristian it 
may be thought by some, I cannot help esteem- 
ing to be strictly justifiable ; and this is, a sus- 
picion that a man is capable of doing what he 
hath done already, and that it is possible for 
one who hath been a villain once to act the 
same part again. And, to confess the ti*utb, of 
this degree of suspicion I believe Sophia was 
guilty. From this degree of suspicion she hnd, 
in fact, conceived an opinion that her cousin 
was really not better than she should be. 

The case, it seems, was this: Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
wisely considered that the virtue of a young 
lady is, in the world, in the same situation with 
a poor hare, which is certain, whenever it ven- 
tures abroad, to meet its enemies; for It can 
hardly meet any other. No sooner, therefore, 
was she determined to take the first opportunity 
of quitting the protection of her husband, than 
she resolved to cast herself under the protection 
of some other man; and whom could she so 
properly choose to bo her guardian as a person 
of quality, of fortune, of honour, and who^ be- 
sides a gallant disposition which inclines men 
to knight-errantry, that is, to be the champions 
of ladies in distress, had often declared a violent 
attachment to herself, and had alieady given her 
all the instances of it in Lis power ? 

Bat as the law hath foolishly omitted this 
office of vice-busband or guaidian to an eloped 
Udy, and as malice is apt to denominate him 
by a more disagreeable appellation, it was con- 
|cluded that his lordship should perform all such 
Kind offices to the lady in secret, and without 
publicly assuming the character of her protector. 
Nay, to prevent any other person from seeing 
him in ibis light, *it was agreed that the lady 
should proceed directly to Bath, and that his 
lordship should first go to London, and thence 
should go down to that place by the advice of 
his physicians. 

Now all this Sophia very plainly understood, 
not from the lips or behaviour of Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, but from the peer, who was infinitely 
less expert at retaining a secret than was the 
good lady ; and perhaps the exact secrecy which 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick had observed on this head in 
her narrative, served not a little to heighten 
those suspicions which were now risen In the 
mind of her cousin. 

Sophia very easily found out the lady she. 
sought; for indeed there was not a ohairman 
in town to whom her house was not perfectly 
well known; and as she received in return of 
her first message a most pressing invitation, she 
immediately accepted it. Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in- 
deed, did not desire her cousin to stay with her 
with more earnestness than civility required. 
Whether she had discerned and resented the 
suspicion above mentioned, or from what other 
motive it arose, I cannot say ; but certain it is, 
she was full as desirous of parting with Sophia^ 
as Sophia herself could be of going. 

The young lady, when she came to take leave 
of her cousin, could not avoid giving her a short 
hint of advice- She begged her, for heaven's 
sake, to take care of herself, and to consider in 
how dangerous a situation she stood; adding, 
she hoped some method would be found of recon- 
ciling her to her husband. * You must remember, 
my dear,* says she, Hlie maxim which my Aunt 
Western hath so often repealed to us both: that 
whenever the matrimonial alliance is broke, and 
war declared between husbaiid and wife, she can 
hiiidly make a disadvantageous peace for herself 
on any conditions. These oro my aunt’s very 
words, and she bath had a great deal of experi- 
ence in the world.’— Mrs. Fitzpatrick answered, 
with a contemptuous smile, ^ Never fear me, child } 
take care of yourself, for you are younger than 
I. I will come and visit you in a few days ; but, 
dear Sophy, let me giv^V^u one piece of advice: 
leave the oharaoter of ^^aveairs in the country, 
for, believe me, it wil’^ very awkwardly upon 
you in this town.’ 

Thus the two cousins parted, ann Sophia 
repaired directly to Lady BcllaLton, where slie 
found a most hearty as well as a most polite 
welcome. The lady bad taken a great fancy to 
her when she bad seen her formerly with her 
Aunt Wobteni. She was indeed extremely glad 
Ip see her ; and was no sooner acquainted with 
the reasons which induced her to leave the squire 
and fly to London, than she highly applauded her 
sense and resolution ; and afh^r expressing the 
highest satisfaction in the opinion which Sophia 
had declared she entertained of her ladyship by 
choosing her house for an asylum, she promised 
her all the protection which it was in her power 
to give. 

As we have now brought Sophia into safe 
hands, the reader will, 1 apprehend, be contented 
to deposit her there a while, and to look a little 
after other personages, and particularly poor 
Jones, whom we have left long enough to do 
penance for his past offences, which, as is the 
nature of vice, brought sufiloient punishment 
upon him themselves. 
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BOOK XIL 

GOKTAIKING THE SAME INDIVIDUAL TIME WITH THE FORMER. 


OHAPTEB L 

Showing what U to he deemed plagianm in a 
modfm and what ia to he conaidered 

as lawful print. 

The learned reader must have observed that in 
the course of this mighty work I have often 
translated passages out of the best ancient 
authors, without quoting the original, or without 
taking the least notice of the book from whsnce 
they were borrowed. 

This conduct in writing is placed in a very 
proper light by the ingenious Abbd Baunier, in 
his preface to his Mythology^ a work of great 
erudition and of equal judgment Mt will be 
easy,* says he, *for the reader to obsi rve that 1 
have froq\iontly had greater regard to him than 
to my own roputation ; for an author certainly 
pays him a considerable eomplimont when, for 
his sake, ho suppresbcs Icamod quotations that 
come in his way, and which would have cost 
him but the bare trouble of transcribing.’ 

To fill up a work with theso scraps, may 
indeed, bo conhidored as a downright cheat on 
the Icarnod world, who are by such means im- 
posed upon to buy a second time, in fragments 
and by retail, what they have already in gross, 
if not in their memories, upon their shelves ; and 
it is still more ciuel upon the illitoi-ato, who are 
drawn in to pay for what is of no manner of use 
to them. A writer who intermixes great quantity 
of Greek and Latin with his works, deals by the 
ladies and fine gentlemen in the same paltry 
manner with which they are treated by tho 
auctioneers, whe often endeavour so to confound 
and mix up their lots, that in order to purchase 
tho commodity you want, you are obliged at tho 
same time to purchase that which will do you no 
service. 

And yet, as thoro is no conduct so fair and 
disinterebted but that it may be misunderstood 
by ignorance and misrepresented by malice, 1 
have bt,cii sometimes tempted to preserve my 
own reputation at the expense of my reader, and 
to tpinscribo the original, or at least to quote 
chapter and verso, whenever 1 have mado use 
oithor of the thought or expression of another. 
1 am indeed in some doubt that I have often 
suffered by the contrary method; and that, by 
suppressing the original author’s name, 1 have 
been rather suspected of plagiarism than reputed 
to act from the amiable motive assigned by that 
justly celebrated Frenchman. 

Now, to obviate all such imputations for the 
future, 1 do here confess and justify tho fact. 
The ancients may be considered as a rich com- 
mon, where evmy per^n who hath ^ smallest 


tenement in Pamasras hath a free right to fatten 
his muse. Or, to place it hi a clearer light, we 
modems are to the ancients what the poor are to 
the rich. By the poor Lore I mean that large 
and venerable body which in English Vre call 
the mob. Now, whoever bath had the honoiir 
to be admitted to any degree of intimacy with 
this mob, must well know that it is one of tbdir 
established maxims to plunder and pillage their 
rich neighbours without any reluctance, and 
that this is held to bo neither sin nor shame 
among them. And so constantly do they abide 
and act by this maxim, that in every parish 
almost in the kingdom there is a kind of con- 
feflorory ever carrying on against a certain 
pt>rson of opulenco called the squire^ whose 
property is considered as free booty by all his 
poor neighbours; who, as they conclude that 
there is no manner of guilt in such depredations, 
look upon it as a point of honour and moral 
obligation to conceal and to preserve each other 
from puui&lnnent on all such occasions. 

Jn like manner are tho ancients, such as 
Homer, Virgil, Horace^ Cicero, and the rest, to 
be esteemed among us writers as so many 
wealthy squires, from whom we, the poor of 
Parnassus, claim an immemorial custom of 
taking whatever we can come at. This liberty 
I demand, and ibis 1 am as roudy to allow again 
to liiy 1 uor neighbours in their turn. All I pro- 
fess, and all 1 require of my brethren, is to main- 
tain the same strict honesty among ourselves 
which the mob show to one another. To steal 
from ono another U indeed highly criminal and 
indecent ; for this may bo strictly styled defraud- 
ing tbe poor (sometimes perhaps those who are 
poorer than ourselves), or, to see it under the 
most opprobrious colours, robbing the spital. 

Since, therefore, upon tbe strictest examination 
my own conscience cannot lay any such pitiful 
theft to luy charge, I am contented to plead guilty 
to tho former accusation ; nor shall 1 ever scruple 
to take to my<^elf any passage which 1 shall fiud^ 
in an ancient author to my purpose, without 
SO’ ting down tho name of the author from whence 
it was taken. Nay, 1 absolutely claim a property 
in all such sentiments the moment they are ti*an- 
scribed into my wridugs, and 1 expect ell readers 
faenceforwards to regard them as purely and 
entirely my own. This claim, however, 1 desire 
to be allowed me only on condition, that I preserve 
strict honesty towards my poor biuthron, from 
whom, if ever 1 borrow any of that little of which 
they are possessed, I shall never fail to put their 
mark upon it, that it may be at all timea ready 
to be restored to tbe right owner. 

The omission of this was highly Uameable in 

Z 
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one Mr. Moore^ who, having formerly borrowed 
iome lines of Pope and Company, took the liberty 
to transcribe six of them into his play of the 

* Rival Modes.’ Mr. Pope, howevei^ very luckily 
fonnd them in the said play, and, laying violent 
hands on his own property, transferred it back 
again into his own works; and, for a farther 
punishment, imprisoned the said Moore in the 
loathsome dungeon of the ^Dunciad,’ where his 
unhappy memory now remains, and eternally 
will remain, as t proper punishment for such his 
onjust dealings in the poetical trade. 

CHAPTER II. 

In though the squire doth not find his 

dauffhter, something is found which puts an 
end to his pursuit. 

The history now returns to the inn at Upton, 
whence we shall first trace the footsteps of 
Squire Western; for, as he will soon arrive at 
an end of his journey, we shall have then full 
leisure to attend our hero. 

The reader may bo pleased to remember that 
the said squire departed from the inn in great 
fury, and in that fury he pursued his daughter. 
The ostler having informed him that she had 
crossed the Severn, he likewise passed that liver 
with his equipage, and rode full speed, vowing 
the utmost vengeance against poor Sophia, if he 
should but overtake her. 

He had not gone far before ho arrived at a 
cross-way. Here he called a short council of war, 
in which, after hearing diiTerent opinions, ho at 
last gave the direction of his puisuit to Fortune, 
and struck directly into the Worcester road. 

In this road he proceeded about two miles, 
when he began to bemoan himself most bitterly, 
frequently crying out, *What pity is it! Sure 
never was so unlucky a dog as myself!’ And 
then burst forth a volley of oaths and exe- 
crations. 

The parson attempted to administer comfort 
to him on this occasion. * Sorrow not, sir,* says 
he^ 'like those without hope. Howbeit we have 
not yet been able to overtake young madam, we 
may account it some good fortune that we have 
hitherto traced her course aright. Peradven- 
ture she will soon be fatigued with her journey, 
and will tarry in some inn, in order to renovate 
her corporeal functions ; and in that case, in all 
moral certainty, you will very briefiy be compos 
mV 

'Pogh! d— n the slut!’ answered the squire, 

* I am lamenting the loss of so fine a morning for 
hunting. It is confounded hard to lose one of 
the beet scenting days, in all appearance, which 
hath been this season, and especially after so long 
a frost’ 

Whether Fortune, who now and then ehows 
some compassion in her wantonest tricks, might 
not take pity of the squire, and, as she had 


determined not to let him overtake his daughter, 
might not resolve to make him amende some 
other way, 1 will not assert; but he had hardly 
uttered the words ^just before commemorated, 
and two or three oaths at their heels, when a 
pack of hounds began to open their melodious 
throats at a small distance from them, which the 
squire’s horse and his rider both perceiving, both 
immediately pricked up their ears, and the squire,* 
crying, ‘ She’s gone, she’s gone ! Damn me if she 
is not gone ! ’ instantly clapped spurs to the beast, 
who little needed it, having indeed the same in- 
clination with his master; and now the whole 
company, crossing into a com-iield, rode directly 
towards the hounds, with much hallooing and 
whooping, while the poor parson, blessing him- 
self, brought up the rear. 

Thus fable reports that the fair Grimalkin, 
whom Venus, at the desire of a passionate lover, 
converted from a cat into a fine woman, no 
sooner perceived a mouse, than, mindful of her 
former sport, and still retaining her pristine 
nature, she leaped from the bed of her husband 
to pursue the little animal. 

What are we to understand by. this ? Hot that 
the bride wag displeased with the embraces of her 
amorous bridegroom; foi though some Lavo re- 
maiked that cats are subject to ingratitude, yet 
women and cats too will be pleased and pur on 
ceilain occasions. The truth is, as the sagacious 
Sir Roger L’Es^range observes, in his deep re- 
flections, that ' if we shut Nature out at the door, 
she will come in at the window ; and that puss, 
though a madam, will be a mouser still.’ In the 
same manner, we are not to arraign the squire 
for any want of lov®’ for his daughter, for in 
reality he had a grerB®'Hcal ; we are only to con- 
sider that ho was a ^ and a sportsman, and 
then we may apply the fable to him, and the 
judicious reflections likewise. 

The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, and 
the squire pursued over hedge and ditch, with 
all his usual vociferation and alacrity, and with 
; all his u&ual pleasure ; nor did the thoughts of 
I Sopliia ever ouce intrude themselves to allay the 
satisfaction he enjoyed in the chase, and which 
he said was one of the finest he ever saw, and 
which he swore was very well worth going fifty 
miles for. As Uie squire forgot his daughter, 
the servants, we may easily boliovo, forgot their 
mistress ; and the parson, after having expressed 
much astonibbment^ in Latin, to himself, at length 
likewise abandoned all further thoughts of the 
young lady, and, jogging on at a distance bohind, 
began to meditate a portion of doctrine for the 
ensuing Sunday. 

The squire who owned tlio hotinds was highly 
pleased with the arrival of his brother squire and 
spoitsman ; for all men approve merit in their 
own way, and no man was more expert In the 
field than Mr. Western, nor did any other better 
know how to encourage the dpgs with his voioe^ 
and to animate the hunt with his halloa. 
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Bportsiiion, in the warmth of a chase, are too 
much engaged to attend to any manner of cere- 
mony, nay, even to the offioes of humanity ; for 
if any of them meet with an accident by tumbling 
into a ditoh or into a river, the rest pass on re- 
gardless, and generally leave him to his fate. 
Dming this time, therefore, the two squires, 
though often close to each other, interchanged 
not a singlo word. The master of the hunt, 
however, often saw and approved the great 
judgment of the strauger in drawing the dogs 
when they were at a fault, and hence conceived 
a very high opinion of his understanding, as the 
number of his attendants inspired no small 
reverence to his quality. As soon, therefore, 
as the sport was ended by the death of the little 
animal which had occasioned it, I bo two squires 
met, and in all squire-like greeting saluted each 
other. 

The* oonversaiion was entertaiiiiug enough, 
and what we may peihaps relate in an appendix 
or on some other occasion; but as it nowise 
concerns this history, wo cannot prevail on our- 
selves to give it a place here. It concluded 
with a second chase, and that with an invita- 
tion to dinner. This being accepted, was 
followed by a hearty bout of diiuking, which 
ended in as hearty a nap on the part of Bqniie 
Western. 

Our squire was by no means a match either 
for his host or for Fursoii Supple nt liis cups that 
evouing ; for which the violent fatigue of mind 
as well as body that he had undergone may 
very well account, witliout the least derogation 
from his honour, lie was indeed, according to 
the vulgar phrase, vrhistle-druuk ; for before 
he had swallowed the third bottle ho became 
so entirely overpowered, that though he was 
not carried off to bed till long after, the parson 
considered himjas absent ; and having acquainted 
the other squire with oil relating to Sophia, he 
obtained his promise of seconding those argu- 
ments which he intended to urge the next morn- 
ing for Mr. Western's return. 

No sooner, therefore, had the good squire 
shaken off his evening and began to call for 
his morning draught, and to summon his horses 
in order to renew his pursuit, than Mr. Supple 
began his dissuasivos, which the host so etrongly 
seconded, that they at length prevailed, and Mr. 
Wd^tem agreed to return home; being princi- 
pally moved by one argument, viz. that he 
knew not which way to go, and might probably 
be riding farther from his daughter instead of 
towards her. He then took leave of his brother 
sportsmen, and expressing great joy that thetfrost 
had broken (which might perhaps be no small 
motive to his hastening home), set forwards, or 
rather backwards, for Somersetshire; but not 
before he had first despatched part of his retinue 
in quest of his daughter, after whom he likewise 
, sent « volley of the most Utter execrations which 
tie coma ihvenk 
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At length we aro'once more eome to our hero ; 
and, to say truth, we have been obliged to part 
with him so lung, that, oonBldeting the condition 
in which we left him, I apprehend many of our 
readers have concluded we intended to aboadon 
him for ever ; he being at present in that situa- 
tion in which prudent people usually desist from 
inquiring any further after their fiiends, lest 
they should he shocked by hearing such friends 
had hanged themselves. 

Ilut in reality, if we have not all the virtues, 

1 will boldly say, neither ha\o we all the vices 
of a prudent character; and though it is not 
tMsy to conceive circumstances much more 
uiiborable tlian those of poor Jones at present 
wo shall return to hiqa, and attend upon him 
with the same diligence as if he was wantoning 
in the briglitest beams of fortune. 

Mr. 'Jones, then, and his compnnion Partridge, 
left the inii a few minutes after the departuie of 
Squire Wf stem, and pursued the same road on 
I foot, for the obtler told them that no horses 
were by any means at that time to be procured 
! at Upton. On they inaiched with heavy hearts; 
for though their disquiet proceeded from very 
different reasons, yet displeased they were both ; 
and if Jones sighed bitterly, Partridge grunted 
altr)gether as sadly at every step. 

'W hen they came to the cross-roads where the 
squiie had bt(>ppod to take counsel, Jones stopped 
likewise, and turning to Partridge, asked his 
opinion which track they should pursue. ^ Ah, 
sir,’ answered Partridge, * 1 wish your honour 
would follow my advice.* — ‘ Why should 1 not? * 
replied Jones ; ^for it is now indifferent to me 
whither I go, or what becomes of mo.*— *My 
advice, then,* said Partridge, *is, that you im- 
mediately face about and return homo ; for who 
that hath such a home to return to as your 
honour, would travel thus about the country 
like a vagabond ? I ask pardon, sed v<m eg sola 
reperta est' 

«Alas!* cries Jones, *1 have no home to re- 
turn to; but if my friend my father woidd 
receive me, could I bear the country from which 
Sophia is fiown ? Cruel Sophia! Cruel 1 24o; 
let me blame myself! ] o; let me blame thee. 
D— nation seize thee— ool— blockhead! thou 
hast undone me^ and X wH! tear thy soul from 
thy body.* At which words he laid violent hands 
on the collar of poor ^Partridge, and shook him 
more heartily than gn ague fit or his own feam 
had ever done before, 

Partriage feU tpsnihlinff on his knees and 
begged for mer<qr| vowinfi he had meant no 
harm; when Jones, after staring wildly on him 
for a moment, quHled his hold, and discharged 
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ft xftgft on himself, that had it fallen on the other, 
would oertaiDly haye put an end to his being, 
which indeed the veiy apprehensiqft of it had 
•dmost effected. 

We would bestow some pains here in minutely 
describing all the mad pranks which Jones 
played on this occasion, could we be well 
assured that the reader would take the same 
pains in perusing them ; but as we are appre- 
hensive that, after all the labour which we 
should employ in painting this scene, the said 
reader would be very apt to skip it entirely over, 
we have saved ourselves that trouble. To say 
the trutli, we have, from this reason alone, often 
done great violence to the luxmianco of our 
genius, and have left many excellent descriptions 
out of our work, which would otherwise have 
been in it And this suspicion, to bo honest, 
arises, as is generally the case, from our own 
wicked heart ; for we have ourselves been 
very often most horridly given to jumping as 
we have run through tl^e pages of voluminous 
historians. 

Suf3ce it, then, simply to say, that Jone^ after 
lutving played tlie pariT of a madman for many 
minutes, came by degrees to himself ; which no 
sooner happened, than, turning to Paitiidge, ho 
very earnestly begged his pardon for the attack 
he had made on him in the vjolouco of his pas- 
sion; but concluded by desiring him never to 
mention his return again, for ho was rusulvod 
never to see that counti^ any more. 

Partridge easily forgave, and faithfully pro- 
mised to obey the injunction now laid upon him. 
And then Jones very briskly cried out, *ISinc() 
it is absolutely impossible for me to pursue any 
further the stops of my angel, 1 will pursue 
those of glory. Come on, my bravo lad, now 
for the army: it is a glorious cause, and 1 
would willingly sacrifice my life in it, even 
though it was worth my preserving.’ And so 
saying, he immediately struck into the different 
road from that which the squire had taken, and 
by mere chance pursued the very same through 
which Sophia had before passed. 

Our travellers now marched a full mile with- 
out speaking a syllable to each other, though 
Jones indeed muttered many things to himself. 
As to Partridge, he was profoundly silent, for 
he was not perhaps perfectly recovered from 
his former fright; besides, he had apprehensions 
of provoking his friend to a second fit of wrath,, 
especially as ho now began to entertain a conceit, 
which may not peihaps create any grbat wonder 
in the reader. In short, he began now to suspect 
that J<mu8 was absolutely out of bis senses. 

At length, Jones being weary of soliloquy, 
addressed himself to his companion, and blamed 
him for his tacittnnity ; for which the poor 
very honestly accounted, from his fear of giving 
offence* And now, ihis fear being pretty well 
removed by the ^ost absolute promises of in- 
demnity, Partridge again took tlie bridle from 


his tongue; which perhaps rejoiced no less at 
regaining its liberty than a young colt, when 
the bridle is slipped from his neok, and he is 
turned loose into the pastures. 

As Partridge was inhibited from that topio 
which would have first suggested itself, he fell 
upon that which was next uppermost in his 
mind, namely, the Man of the Ilill. * Oertsinly, < 
sir,* says he, ^that could never be a man who 
dresses himself and lives after such a strange 
manner, and so unlike other folks. Besides, his 
diet, as the old woman told me, is chiefly upon 
herbs, which is a fitter food for a horse than 
a Christian; nay, landlord at Upton says that 
the neighbours thereabouts have very fearful 
notions about him. It runs strangely in my 
head that it must have been some spirit, who 
perhaps might bo sent to forewarn us. And who 
knows but all that matter which he told us, 
of his going to fight, and of ^ his being* taken 
prisoner, and of the groat danger ho was in of 
being banged, might bo intended as a warning 
to us, considering wbat we were going about ? 
Besides, I dreamt of nothing all last nighfbut 
of fighting, and methought the blood ran out 
of my nose, as liquor out of a tap. Indeed, sir, 
infandunit regina^ jules renovave dolorem* 

‘Thy storj', Paitridge,* answered Jones, ‘is 
almost as ill applied as thy Latin. Nothing can 
be more likely to happen than death to men who 
go into battle. Perhaps we shall both fall in it: 
and what then ? —‘What then ! * replied Part- 
ridge ; * why, then, there ij9 an end of us, is there 
not? When 1 am gone, all is over with me. 
What matters the cau^^ to mo, or who gets the 
victory, if I am killed 8*-^ shall never enjoy any 
advantage from it. .at aiu all the ringing of 
bells, and bonfires, to one that is six foot under 
ground ? there will bo an end of poor T artridge.' 
—‘And an end of poor Partridge,* cries Jones, 
‘there must be, one time or other. If you 
love Latin, I will repeat you some fine linos 
out of Horace, which would inspire courage in 
a coward : 

Dulee ft decorum at pro patria mori, 

JJors et/ugaeem pentquUur virum 
Jiftcparcit mbeUuJuventm 
Pi^ltttbuSf timuioque tergo.** * 

‘I wish you would construe them,* cries Part- 
ridge; ‘for Horace is a hard author, an^ I 
cannot understand as you repeat them.* 

‘ I will repeat you a bad imitation, or rather 
paraphrase of my own,' said Jones; * for I am 
but an indifferent poet : 

‘ Who would not cue In hli dear country's cause f 
SinccN if base fear his dastard atep withdraws. 

From death he cannot fly : one common grave . 
Recelvea, at last, the coward and tlie brave.* 

* That’s very certain,* cries Partridge. ‘Ay, 
sure, More cmnUm eommmii: bat iliaie la ft 
groat difference between dying in one*a bed ft 
great many yea» hence, like a good Ohrlatian, 
with all our friends crying about ue, and beiiig 
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shot to-day or to^morrour liko a mad dog ; or, 
perhaps, hacked in twenty pieces with the 
sword, and that too before we have repented 
of all our sinSk O' Lord, have mercy upon us I 
To be sure, the soldiers are a wicked kind of 
people. 1 never loved to have anything to do 
with them. 1 could hardly bring myself ever 
to look upon them as Christians. !^here is 
nothing but cursing and swearing among them. 
1 wish your honour would repent 1 heartily 
wish you would repent before it is too late, and 
not think of going among them. Evil com- 
miiuicdtion corrupts good manners. That is 
my principal reason. For as for that matter, 
I am no more afraid than another man, not I ; 
as to matter of that 1 know all human fie^h 
must die ; but yet a man may live many years, 
for all that. Why, I am a middle-aged man 
now, and yet I may live a groat number of 
years. I have read of several wlio have lived 
to be above a htlndied, and some a groat deal 
above a huudied. Not that I Lope, I mean 
that 1 promise myself, to live to any such ago 
as that neither. But it it be only to eighty 
or ninety. Heaven be praised, that is a groat 
ways off yet ; and 1 am not afraid of dying then, 
no more than another man. But, suiely, to 
tempt death before a man's time is come, seoius 
to me dowuiight wickedness and presumption. 
Besides, if it was to do any good indeed; but 
let tbe cause be what it will, what mighty matter 
of good can two people do ? And, for my pai t, I 
understand nothing of it? 1 never lirod off a 
gun above ten times in my life ; and then it was 
not charged with bullets. And for the sword, 
I never learned to fence, and know nothing of 
the matter. And then there are those cannons, 
wliich certainly it must bo thought the highest 
presumption to go in the way of; and nobody 
.but a madman — I ask pardon — ^upon my soul 1 
meant no harm ; I beg 1 may not throw your 
honour into another passion.’ 

*Be under no apprehensions. Partridge,* cries 
Jones; *1 am now so well convinced of thy 
cowardice, that thou couldst not provoke mo 
on any account.’ — * Your honour,* answered he, 
*niay call me coward, or anything else you 
please. If loving to sleep in a whole skin 
makes a man a coward, non immunea ab UlU 
malis iumits. I never road in my grammar that 
a flian can’t be a good man without fighting. 
Vir bonus est quist Qui consulta peUrum, qtd 
leges juraque servat. Not a word of fighting; 
and 1 am snre the Scripture is so much against 
it, that a man shall never persuade me he is a 
good Christian while he sheds Christian blood.* 

OHAPTEB IV. 

The adventure of a beggar man. 

Jvsv as Partridge had uttered that 'good and 
pious dootrii&s with which the Ust chapter 


concluded, they arrived at another cross-way, 
when a lame fellow in rags ai^ed them for alms ; 
upon which Partridge gave him a severe rebuke, 
t tying, * Every parish ought to keep their own 
poor.* Jones then fell a4augh(ng, and aitked 
Pai fridge if he was not albamed, with so much 
chanty in his mouth, to have no charity in his 
heart ‘Your religion,* says he, * serves yon 
only for an excuse for your faults, but is no 
incentive to your virtue. Can any m^an who is 
really a Christian abstain from relieving one of 
his brethren in such a miserable condition ? ’ 
And at the same time, putting his hand in his 
pockot, he gave the poor object a shilling. 

* Master,* cries the fellow after thankiug him; 

*I have a curjous thing here in my pocket, 
which I found about two miles off, if your 
worship will please to buy it I should not 
veufure to pull if out to every one; but as you 
aio so good a gentleman, and so kind to the 
lu>or, you won’t buspoct a man Of being a thief 
only because he is poor.* He then pulled c»ut a 
little gilt pocket-book, and delivered it into the 
hands of Jones. 

Jones presently opened it, and (gness, reader, 
what he felt ?) saw in the first page the words 
Sophia Western, written by her own fair hand. 
He no sooner read the name than he pressed it 
close to his lips; nor could he avoid falling into 
some very frantic raptures, notwithstanding his 
company ; but perhaps these very raptuies made 
him fo) got he was not alone. 

While Jones was kissing and mumbling the 
book as if ho had an excelLat brown-buttered 
ciUki in his mouth, or as if he had really been a 
ivvvorm, or an author who had nothing to oat 
hut his own works, a piece of paper fell from Ita 
leaves to the ground, which Cartridge took up 
and delivered to Jones, who presently perceived 
it to be a bank-bill. It was indeed the very 
bill which Western had given his daughter tbe 
night before her departure; and a Jew would | 
have jumped to purchase it at five shillings less* 1 
than £100. 

The eyes of Partridge sparkled at this news, 
which Jones now proclaimed aloud; and so did 
(though with somewhat a different aspect) those 
of the poor fellow who had found the book, and 
who (I hope from a principle of honesty) had 
Oi ver opened it : but we should not deal honestly 
by the reader if we omitted to inforfn him of a 
ciroumstance which may be here a little material^ 
viz. that tbe fellow eould not read. 

Jones, who had felt nothing but pure Joy and 
tranhport from tbe finding the book, was affected 
with a mixture of coneem at this new discovery ; 
for his imagination instantly suggested to him 
that the owner of the bill might possibly want ti 
before he should be able.to convey it to her. He 
then acquainted the finder that he knew the | 
lady to whom the book belonged, and would | 
endeavour to find her out as soon as pOisihH 
and return te it 
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pocket-book wtm a late present from ICre. 
Weetwn to ber nieoe ; it had cost flye-and-twenty 
•hSlings, having been bought of a celebrated toy- 
man: but the real value of the sil ver which it 
contained in its clasp was about eighteenpenoe ; 
and t^at price the said toyman, as it was alto- 
gether as good as when it first issued from his 
shop, would DOW have given for it. A prudent 
person would, however, have taken proper ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of this fellow, and 
would not have offered more than a shilling, 
or perhaps sixpence, for it ; nay, some perhaps 
would have given nothing, and left the fellow to 
his action of trover, which some learned serjeants 
may doubt whether he could, under these circum- 
stances, have maintained. . 

Jones, on the contrary, whose character was 
on the outside of generosity, and may perhaps 
not very unjustly have been suspected of extrava- 
gance, without any hesitation gave a guinea in 
exchange for the book. The poor man, who liad 
not for a long time before been possessed of so 
much treasure, gave Mr. Jones a thousand thanks, 
and discovered little less of transport in his 
muscles than Jones hadr before shown when ho 
had first read the name of Sophia Western. 

The fellow very readily agreed to attend our 
travellers to the place where he had found the 
pocket-book. Together, therefore, they pro- 
ceeded directly thither : but not so fast as Mr. 
Jones desired ; for his guide unfortunately hap- 
pened to be lame, and could not possibly travel 
faster than a mile an hour. As this place, 
therefore, was at above three miles* distance, 
though the fellow had said otherwise, the reader 
need not be acquainted how long they were in 
walking it 

Jones opened the book a hundred times during 
their walk, kissed it as often, talked much to 
himself, and very little to his companions, — at 
all which the guide expressed some signs of as- 
tomshment to Partridge, who more than once 
shook his head, and cried, 'Poor gentleman 1 
arandum §$t ut sU mens sana carport tano' 

At length they arrived at the very spot where 
Sophia unhappily dropped the pocket-book, and 
where the fellow had as happily found it Here 
Jones offered to take leave of his guide, and to 
improve his pace ; but the fellow, in whom that 
violent surprise and joy which the first receipt of 
toe guinea had occasioned was now consider- 
ably abated, and who had now bad sufficient 
time to recollect iiimnif, pnt on a discontented 
look, and, scratching his head, said he hoped bis 
worship would give him something more. * Your 
Worshi]^’ said he, * will, I hope, take it into your 
constdmtion, that if I had not been honest 1 
might have kept the whole.* And indeed this 
the reader must confess to have been true. *lf 
the pspev tbere^’ said he, *be worth £100, 1 am 
sure the finding it deserves more than a guinea* 
Besidesi suppose your wcoship should never ese 


the lady nor give it her,— and though your wor- 
ship looks and talks very much like a gentlemhtt, 
yet I have only your worship's bare word; and 
certainly, if the right owner ben't to be found, 
it all belongs to the first finder. I hope your 
worship will consider of all these matters:.! am 
but a poor man, and therefore don't desire to 
have all ; but it is but rdeisonable I should have 
my share. Your worship looks like a good man, 
and I hope will consider my honesty; for 1 
might have kept every farthing, and nobody 
ever the wiser.' — *1 promise thee, upon my 
honour,' cries Jones, *that 1 know the right 
owner, and will restore it her.* — ‘Nay, your 
worship,’ answered the fellow, ' may do as yon 
please as to that : if you will but give me my 
share, that is, one-half of the money, your honour 
may keep the rest yourself if you please and 
concluded with swearing, by a veiy vehement 
oath, ‘ that he would never mention a syllable of 
it to any man living.* 

‘Lookee, friend,’ cries Jones, ‘ the right owner 
shall certainly have again all that she lost; and 
as for any further gratuity, I really cannot give 
it you at present; but let me know your name, 
and where yon live, and it is more than possible 
you may hereafter have further reason to rejoice 
at this morning's adventure.’ 

‘ I don't know what you mean by venture,' cries 
the fellow. ‘ It seems 1 must venture whether 
you will return the lady her money or no ; but 
1 hope yonr worship will consider* — ‘Gome, 
come,* said Partridge, ‘tell his honour your 
name, and where you may be found ; I warrant 
you will never repent hg^ring put the money into 
bis hands.' The fellogg^pseeing no hopes of re- 
covering the possessiCp "^f the pocket-book, at 
last complied in giving in his name and place of 
abode, which Jones writ upon a piece of paper 
with the pencil of Sophia ; and then, ]>laciDg the, 
paper in the same page whore ehb had writ her 
name, he cried out, ‘ There, friend, you are the 
happiest man alive : I have joined your name to 
that of an angel.’ — ‘ I don't know anything about 
angels,* answered the fellow ; ‘ but I wish you 
would give me a little more money, or else return 
me the pocket-book.' Partridge now waxed 
wroth: he called the, poor cripple by several 
vile and opprobrious names, and was absolutely 
proceeding to beat him, but Jones would not 
suffer any such thing. And now, telling «th6 
fellow he would certainly find some opportunity 
of serving him, Mr. Jones departed as fast as his 
heels would carry him ; and Partridge, into whom 
the thoughts of the hundred pound bad infused 
new spirits, followed his leader; while the man, 
who was obliged to stay behind, fell to cursing 
them both as well as his parents; ‘for had they,’ 
says he, ‘sent me to charity-school to ICam to 
write apd read and cast accounts, I should have 
known the value of these matters as well as otlier 
people.’ 
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Cofitoimn^ mort acfoetiftiref vilMk Mr, Jcntg and 
hit con^anion met on the road. 

Ova traTollen now walked so fast that tliey had 
▼ery little time or breath for oonversation ; JoDes 
meditating all the way on Sophia, and Partridge 
on the bank-bill, which, though it gave him 
some pleasure, caused him at the same time to 
repine at fortune, which, in ell his walks, had 
neyer given him such an opportunity of showing 
his honesty. They had proceeded above three 
miles, when Partridge, being unable any longer 
to keep up with Jones, called to him and begged 
him a little to slacken his pace: with this he was 
the more ready to comply, as he had for some 
time lost the footsteps of the hoises, which the 
thaw had enabled him to trace for several miles, 
and he was now upon a wide common, where 
were several roads. 

He here, thoiefore, stopped to consider which 
of these roads ho should pursue; when on a 
sudden they heard the noise of a drum, that 
seemed at no great distance. This sound pre- 
sently alarmed the fears of Parti idge, and he 
cried out, * Lord have mercy upon us all ; they i 
are certainly a-ooniing I ’ — * Who is coming ?* cries 
Jones; for fear had long since given place to 
softer ideas in his mind ; and since his adventure 
with the lame man, he had been totally intent 
on pursuing Sophia, without entertaining one 
thought of an enemy. — * Who ? ’ ciies Partridge ; 

* why, the rebels. Hut why should 1 call them 
rebels ? They may bo very honest gentlemen, for 
anything J know to the contrary. The devil 
take him that affionts them, I say; I am sure, if 
they have nothing to say to me, 1 will have 
nothing to say to them, but in a civil way. For 
Heaven’s sak^ sir, don’t affront them if they 
should como, and perhaps they may do us no 
harm; but would it not be the wiser way to 
creep into some of yonder bushes till they are 
gone by? What can two unarmed men do 
perJjai^s against fifty thousand ? Certainly 
nobody but a madman — I hope your honour is 
not offended— but ceitainly no man who hath 
mens tana in corpore sane’ — Here Jones inter- 
rupted this torrent of eloquence, which fear bad 
inspired, saying that by the drum he peiceived 
thSy wore near some town. He then made 
directly towards the place whence the noise 
proceeded, bidding Partridge takQ courage, for 
that he would lead him into no danger; and 
adding, it was impossible the rebels should be 
80 near. 

Partridge was a little comforted with this last 
assurance; and though he would more gladly 
have gone the contrary way, he followed his 
leader, his heart beating time, but not after 
the manner of heroes, to the music of the drum, 
which ceased not till they had traversed the 
eommon and were some into a narrow lane. 
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And now Partifldgie^ who kept even paoe wlfh 
Jones, discovered something painied flying in 
the air, a very few yards before him; whioh 
fancying to be the coloiim of the eqemy, he fell 
a-bdlowing, *0 Lord, sir, here they are! there 
is the crown and coffin. 0 Lord 1 1 never saw 
anything so terrible; and Wo are within gunshot 
of them already.* 

Jonee no sooner looked np than he |dainly 
perceived what It was whioh Partridge had thus 
mistaken. ‘ Partridge,’ says ho, ‘ I fancy yon will 
be able to engage this whole army yourself; M 
by the colours I guess what the drum was whicli 
we hoard bjefoie, and which heats up for lecrhita 
to a puppeihshow.’ 

‘A pupppt-showl’ answered Partridge, with 
most eager transport ^ And is it really no more 
than that ? I love a puppet-show, of all the pas- 
timos upon earth. Do, good sir, let us tarry and 
BOO it Besides, I am quite famished to death, 
for it is now almost dark, and I have not ate a 
morsel since thi*ee o’clock in the morning.’ 

They now arrived at an inn, or indeed on ale- 
house, where Jones was prevailed upon to stofv 
the rather as he had no longer any assurance of 
being in the road he desired. They walked both 
directly into the kitchen, Where Jones began to 
inquire if no ladies had passed that way in the 
morning, and Partridge as eagerly ex&mlned into 
the state of their provisions. And indeed his 
inquiry met with a better success, for Jones 
could not hear news of Sophia; but Partridge, 
to Ills great satisfaction, found good reaaon to 
expect very shortly the ag cable sight of an 
exci llent smoking dish of eggs and bacon. 

In strong and healthy constitutions, love hath 
a very different effect from what it causes in the 
puny part of the species. In the latter it gene- 
rally destroys all that appetite which tends to- 
wards the cousorvation of the individual; but in 
the former, though it often induces forgetfulness 
and a neglect of food as well as of everything 
else, yet place a good piece of wdl-powdered 
buttock before a hungry lover, and he seldom 
fails very handsomely to play his part. Thus it 
happened in the present case ; for though Jonai 
pci baps wanted a prompter, and might have 
travelled much farther, had he been alonCi with 
an empty stomach, yet, no sooner did he sit 
down to the bacon and eggs, than he fell to as 
heartily and voraciously as Partridge himself. 

Before our travellers had finished their dinner, 

I night came on, and as the moon wae now past 
the full it was extremely dark« Partridge 
I therefore prevailed on Jones to stay and see the 
I puppet-show, whioh was ]UBt going to begin, and 
I to which they were very eagerly invited by the 
master of the said show, who declared that hla 
figures were the finest which the world had ever 
produced, and that they had given great satisfao- 
tion to all the quality in every town in IJpfi^and. 

The puppet-show was perfonned with gnat 
regularity and decency. It was called the flue 
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mnd wiioiiA part of the ^Provoked Hufibaad and 
it was indeed a very grave and solemn entertain- 
menty without any low wit or humour, or jests; 
or, to do it no more than justice, without any- 
thing which could provoko a laugh. The audi- 
ence were all highly pleased. A grave matron 
told the master she would bring her two 
daughters the next night, as he did not show 
any btufF ; and an attomey^s clerk and an oxciso- 
man both declared that the characters of Lord 
and Lady Townloy were well preserved, and 
highly in nature. Partridge likewise concurred 
with this opinion. 

The master was so highly dated with these 
encomiums, that he could not refrain from adding 
some more of his own. He said, ‘ The present 
age was not improved in anything so much as 
in their puppet-shows; which by thi owing out 
Punch and his wife Joan, and such idle trumj^ery, 
were at last brought to he a rational entertain- 
ment. I remember,’ said he, * when I first took 
to the business, there was a great deal of low 
stuff that did very well to make folks laugh, but 
was never calculated to improve the morals of 
young people, which certainly ought to l;e prin- 
cipally aimed at in every puppet-show : for why 
may not good and ihstructivo lessons bo con- 
veyed this way as well as any other? My 
figures are as big as the life, and they represent 
the life in every particular ; and I question not 
I but people rise fiom my little drama as much 
' improved as they do from the great.’ — * 1 would 
by no moans degrade the ingenuity of your pro- 
fession * answered Jones, * but 1 should havo 
been glad to have seen my old acquaintance 
Master Punch for all that; and so far from 
improving, T think, by leaving out him and his 
merry wife Joan, you have spoiled your puppet- 
show.’ 

The dancer of wires conceived an immediate 
and high contempt for Jones from these words; 
and with much disdain in his countenance ho 
replied, ‘ Very probably, sir, that may be your 
opinion, but I have the satisfaction to know 
the best judges differ from you; and it is im- 
possible to please every taste. 1 confess, indeed, 
some of the quality at Bath, two or three years 
ago, wanted mightily to bring Punch again 
upon the stage. 1 believe I lust some money 
for not agreeing to it. But lot others do as they 
will: a little matter shall never bribe me to 
I degrade my own profession, nor will I ever 
willingly consent to the spoiling the decency 
and regularity of my stage by introduoing any 
such low stuff upon it.’ 

*Ri^ht, friend,* cries the clerk, ‘you arc very 
jight. Always avoid what is low. There are 
several of my acquaintance in London who are 
resolved to drive everything which is low from 
the stage.’— ‘If othing can bo more proper,’ cries 
the excipeman, pulling his pipe from his month. 

' I remember,’ added he, ‘(for 1 then lived with 
my lord), I was in the footman’s gallery the night 


when this play of the Provoked Husband” was 
acted first. There was a great deal of low stnff 
in it about a country gentleman como up to town 
to stand for parliament-man; and there they 
brought a parcel of his servants upon the stage,-— 
his coachman I remember particularly ; but the 
gentlemen in our gallery could not bear anything 
BO low, and they damned it. I observe, friend, 
you havo left all that matter out, and you are to 
bo commended for it* 

‘Nay, gentlemen,’ cries Jones, ‘I can never 
maintain my opinion against so many ; indeed, 
if the generality of bis audience dislike him, the 
learned gentleman who conducts the show may 
have done veiy light in dismissing Punch from 
his sorvioo.’ 

The master of the show then began a second 
harangue, and said much of the groat force of 
example, and how much the inferior part of 
mankind would bo deterred from vice, by ob^ 
j serving how odious it was in thoir superiors, — 
\\ hen he was unluckily interrupted by an inci- 
dent, which, though perhaps we might have 
omitted it at another time, we cannot help re- 
lating at present, but not in this chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

From which it may he mftnn*ed that the hut thingB 
are liable to he misunderstood and misinterpreted, 

A VIOLENT uproar now arose in the entry, whore 
my landlady was well cuffing her maid both 
with her list and tongue. fc>he had indeed 
mi&sed the wonch frome>her employment, and 
after a little search ba;l found her on the 
puppet-show stage in or jany with tlio Merry 
Andrew, and in a situation not very proper to 
bo desciibed. 

Tiiough Grace (for that was her ii,tme) had 
forfeited all title to modesty, yet' had she not 
impudence enough to deny a fact in which she 
was actually surprised : she therefore took an- 
other turn, and attempted to mitigate the offence. 

‘ Why do you beat mo in this manner, mistress ? ’ 
cries the wench. ‘ If you don't like my doings, 
jou may turn mo away. If I am a w— e’ (for 
the other lady had liberally bestowed that appel- 
lation on her), ‘my betters are so as well as I. 
What was the fine lady in the puppet -show just 
now ? I suppose she did not lie all night ofUt 
from her husband for nothing.’ 

The landlady now burst into the kitchen, and 
fell foul ou both her husband and the poor 
puppet-mover. ‘Here, husband,* says she, ‘yon 
see the consequence of harbouring these people 
in your house. If one doth draw a little drink 
the more for them, one is hardly made amends 
for the litter they make ; and then to have one's 
house made a bawdyhouse of by such lousy 
vermin ! In short, 1 desire you would be gone 
to-morrow morning, for I will tolerate no more 
each doings* It is only the way to teooh onr 
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flervants Idleness and nonsense ; for to be sure 
nothing bettor oan be learned by sueb idle shows 
as these. 1 remember when puppet-shows wore 
made of good Scripture stories, as Jephtbah’a 
Bash Vow, and such good things, and when 
wicked people were carried away by the devil. 
There was some sense in those matters. Bat, as 
tho parson told us lalst Sunday, nobody believes 
in the devil now-a-days; and here you bring 
about a parcel of puppets dressed up like lords 
and ladies, only to turn the heads of poor country 
wenches ; and when their heads arc onco turned 
topsy-turvy, no wonder everything else i.q so.* 

Virgil, 1 think, tolls us that when the mob oro 
assembled in a riotous and tumultuous manner, 
and all sorts of missile weapons Hy about, li a 
man of gravity and authority appears among'it 
them, tho tumult is pi*G60iit1y appeubed, and the 
mob, which, when collects d into one body, may 
be well compared to an ass, ereot their long ears 
at the grave man’s discourse. 

On tho contraiy, when a set of grave men and 
philosophers are dibputiug, — when W ibdom her- 
self may in a manner be considered as present, 
nud adminibteriug arguments to the disputants, — 
should a tumult arise among the mob, or should 
one scold, who i> hcisolf equal in noise to a 
mighty mob, appear among the said philosox)Ler 8 , 
their disputes cease in a moment, Wisdom no 
longer performs her miuisteiial office, and the 
attention of every one is immediately atli-aoted 
by the scold alone. 

Thus the uxu'oar aforesaid, and tho arrival of 
the landlady, silenced tho master of tho pu^ipot- 
bhow, and put a speedy and final end to that 
grave and sol cum harangue, of which we have 
given tho reader a sufficient taste already. No- 
thing, indeed, could have happened so very in- 
opportune as this accident; the most wanton 
malice of fortune could not have contrived such 
another stratagem to confound the poor fellow, 
wliilo he was so ti'iumphautly descanting on the 
good morals inculcated by his exhibitions. Uis 
mouth was now os effectually stopped as that of 
a quack must bo, if, in the midst of a declamation 
on tho great virtues of his pills and powders, the 
corpse of one of his mai'tyrs should be brought 
forth, and deposited before the stage, as a testi- 
mony of his skilL 

Instead, therefore, of answering my landlady, 
the .puppet-show man ran out to punish his 
Merry-Andrew; and now the moon beginning 
to put forth her silver light, as the poets call it 
(though she looked at that time more like a piece 
of copper), Jones called for his reckoning, and 
ordered Partridge, whom my landlady had just 
awaked from a profound nap^ to prepare for his 
journey. But Partridge, having lately carried 
two points, as my reader hath seen before^ was 
emboldened to attempt a third, which was ^ to 
prevail with Jones to take up a lodging that 
evening in the hooso where ho then was. He 
introduced this with an affected sarprisa at the 
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intention which Mr, Jones declared of remov- 
ing; and after urging many exodllont arguments 
against it, he at last insisted strongly that it 
couhl be to no manner of purpose whatever; for 
that, unless Jones knew whieh way the lady was 
gone, every slop he took might very possibly 
lead him the farther from her? ‘for you find, 
sir,* said he, ‘ by all tho people in the house, that 
she is not gone this way. How much bettor, 
tlioiofore, would it he to stay till the moiuing, 
when wo may e|pcct to moot with somebody to 
inquire of!’ 

This 1 . 1 '^t argument had indt cd 1 omo effect on 
Jones, and whi’o ho was weighing it, tho land- 
lord tliirw all tbu rhaoiic of which ho was 
mastci into the same scalo. ‘Sure, sii,* said he, 
‘ your 1 vant gives you most cxcsilont advice ; 
for who would travel by night at this time of 
the yt'ar?’ He then began lu tho usual style to 
ti limpet forth tho oxci Ilent accommodation which 
hi - house afforded ; and my landlady likewise 
opened on tho occasion. But, not to dotaoi 
tho reader with what is common to every Lust 
and hostess, it is sufficient to tell him Jones was 
at List prevailed on to slay and refresh himself 
with a few houi's* rest, which indeed ho very 
much wanted ; for he had hardly shut his eyes 
siuco he had left tho inn where the accidont of 
the broken head had happened. 

As soon as Jones had taken a resolution to 
proceed no farther that night, he presently re- 
tired to rest, with his two bedfellows, the pocket- 
book and tho muff ; but Partridge, who a t several 
times had relreshod himself u‘‘h several naps, 
was inoio inclined to eating than to sleeping, 
and ti oi o to drinking than to oitlier. 

And now the storm which Qrace had raised 
being at an end, and my landlady being again 
recoucilod to tho puppot-man, who on his side 
forgave the indecent reflections which the good 
woman'iu h r passion had cast on Lis perform- 
ances, a face of perfect peace and tranquillity 
reigned in the kitchen ; where sat assembled 
round the fire tho landlord and landlady of the 
houses the master of the puppet'Show, the attor- 
ney’s clerk, the exciseman, and the ingenious 
Mr. Fartiidge ; in which company passed the 
agreeable conversation which will be found in 
the next chapter. 

OHAPTEB VII. 

Containing a remark or tvoo of our oira, aiidf mamg 
from of tho good company aueaibled in the 
kitchen. 

Though the pride of Partridge did not submit 
to acknowledge himself a. servant, yet he con- 
descended in most particulars to imitate the 
manners of that rank. One instance of this was 
his greatly mugnifying the fortune of his eons* 
panion, as he called Jones. Such is a general 
custom with all servants among straagen^ s« 
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none of them would willingly be thought the 
attendant on a beggar ; for the higher the situa- 
tion of the master is, the higher, consequently, is 
that of the man in his own opinion; the truth 
of which obserration appears from the behaviour 
of all the footmen of the nobility. 

But though title and fortune communicate a 
splendour all around them, and the footmen of 
men of quality and of estate think themselves 
entitled to a part of that respect which is paid 
to the quality and estates of their masters, it is 
clearly otherwise with regard to virtue and 
understanding. These advantages are strictly 
personal, and swallow themselves all the respect 
which is paid to them. To say the truth, this is 
so very little, that they cannot well afford to let 
any others partake with them. As these, there- 
fore, reflect no honour on the domestic, so neither 
is he at all dishonoured by tbe most deplorable 
want of both in his master. Indeed, it is other- 
wise in the want of what is called virtue in a 
mistress, the consequence of which we have 
before seen ; for in this dishonour there is a kind 
of contagion, which, like that of poverty, com- 
municates itself to all who approach it. 

Now, for these reasons, we are not to wonder 
that servants (1 ‘mean among the men only) 
should have so great regard for the reputation 
of the wealth of their masters, and little or none 
at all for their character in other points, and 
that, though they would bo ashamed to be the 
footman of a beggar, they are not so to attend 
upon a rogue or a blockhead; and do conse- 
quently make no scruple to spread the fame of 
the iniquities and follies of their said masters as 
far as possible, and this often with great humour 
and merriment. In reality, a footman is often a 
wit as well as a beau, at the expense of the 
^gentleman whose livery he wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged greatly 
on the vast fortune to which Mr. Jones was heir, 
he very freely communicated an apprehension 
which he had begun to conceive the day before, 
and for which, as we hinted at that very time, 
the behaviour of Jones seemed to have fuinished 
a sufficient foundation. • In short, he was now 
well conflrmed in an opinion that his master was 
out of his wits, with which opinion he very bluntly 
acquainted the good company round the fire. 

With this sentiment the puppet-show man 
immediately coincided. *1 own,' said he, *ihe 
gentleman sur^iribcd mo very much when he 
talked so absurdly about puppet-shows. It is 
Indeed hardly to be conceived that any xnan in 
his senses should be so much mistaken! what 
you say now accounts very well for all his 
monstrous notions. Poor gentleman! 1 am 
heartily concerned for him; indeed, he hath a 
strange wildness about his eyes, which I took 
notice of before, though 1 did not mention it’ 

The landlord agreed with this last assertion, 
end likewise claimed the sagacity of having 
observed it *And certainly,' added he^ 4t 


must be so ; for no one but a madman would 
have thought of leaving so good a house to 
ramble about the cotmtry at that time of night’ 

The exciseman, pulling his pfpe from his 
mouth, said he thought the gentleman looked 
and talked a little wildly ; and then turning to 
Partridge, *If he be a madman,' says he, *he 
should not be suffered to travel thus about the 
country; for possibly he may do some mischief. 
It is pity he was not secured and sent home to 
his relations.' 

Now some conceits of this kind were likewise 
lurking in the mind of Partridge ; for as he was 
now persuaded that Jones had run away from 
Mr. Allworthy, he promised himself the highest 
rewords if he could by any means convey him 
back. But fear of Jones, of whose fiercenebs 
and strength he had seen, and indeed felt, some 
instances, had, however, represented any such 
scheme as impossible to be executed, and had 
discouraged him from applying himself to form 
any regular plan for the pui pose. But no sooner 
did be hear the sentiments of the exciseman 
than he embraced that opportunity of declaring 
his own, and expressed a hearty wish that such 
a matter could be brought about. 

* Could be brought about ! ' says the excise- 
man : * why, there is nothing easier.' 

^Ah! sir,’ answered Paitiidge, *you don't 
know what a devil of a follow ho is. He can 
tako me up with one hand, and throw me out 
at a window; and he would, too, if he did but 
imagine' — 

‘Poghl'says the exciseman, *1 believe I am 
as good a man as hcei Beside;, here are five 
of us.’ 

*I don’t know whsr "Ve,' cries the landlady, 
•My husband shall nave nothing to do in it 
Nor shall any violent hands be laid upon any- 
body in my house. The young geulleman is as 
pretty a young gentleman as over 1 saw in my 
life, and 1 believe he is no more mad than any 
of us. What do you tell of his having a wild 
look with his eyes ? They are tbe prettiest eyes 
I ever saw, and he bath the prettiest look with 
them; and a very modest, civil young man he is 
T am sure I have bepitied him heartily ever since 
the gentleman there in the corner told us he was 
crossed in love. Certainly that is enough to 
make any man, especially such a sweet young 
gentleman as he is, to look a little otherwise 
than he did before. Lady, indeed! what the 
devil would the lady have better than such a 
handsome man Vith a great estate? I suppose 
she is one of your quality folks, one of your 
Townley ladies that we saw last night in the 
puppet-show, who don't know what tb^ would 
beat* 

The attorney's clerk likewise deolered ne 
would have no ooncem in the business with- 
out the advice of counsel- * Suppose,' says he, 
^an action of false imprisonment should be 
brought against ns, what defence could we 
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make? Who know* what may be sufficient 
•videnoe of madness to a jury? But I only 
speaK upon my own account; for it don't look 
well for a lawyer to be concerned in these 
matters, unless It be aS a lawyer. Julies are 
always less favourable to us than to other 
people. I don't therefore dissuade you^ Mr. 
Thomson (to the exciseman), nor the gentle- 
man, nor anybody else.' ' 

The exciseman shook his head at this speech, 
and the puppet-show man said madness was 
sometimes a difficult matter for a juiy to decide. 
*For 1 remember,* says he, was once present 
at a trial of madness, where twenty witnesses 
swore that the person was as mad as a March 
hare, and twenty others that he was as much 
in his senses as any man in England. And 
indeed it was the opinion of most people that 
it was only a ti’ick of his relations to lob the 
poor man of his right* 

^Very likely,' ciies the landlady. *1 myself 
knew a poor gentleman who was kept in a mad- 
house all his life by his family, and they enjoyed 
his estate : but it did thorn no good ; for though 
the law gave it them, it was the riglit of another.' 

‘ Pogh ! * cries the dork, with great contempt, 
*who hath any right but what the law gives 
them ? If the law gave me the best estate in the | 
country, 1 should never trouble myself much 
who had the right.' 

• *lf it be so,' says Partridge^ ^ Felix quern 
fadunt alkna perietda cautum.^ 

My landlord, who had been called out by the 
artival of a horseman at the gate, now returned 
into the kitchen, and with an affrighted counte- 
nance cried out, ‘What do you think, gentle- : 
men? The lobels have given the duke the 
slip, and are got almost to London. It is cer- 
tainly true, for a man on horseback just now. 
told me so.' ^ 

‘ 1 am glad of it with all my heart,' cries Part- 
ridge. ‘ Then there will be no fighting in these 
parts.’ 

‘ I am glad,’ cries the clerk, ‘ for a better rea- 
son ; for 1 would always have right take place.’ 

‘Ay, but,* answered the landlord, ‘I have 
heard some people say this man hath no right’ 

‘I will prove the contrary in a moment,’ cries 
the derk. ‘If my father dies seised of a right, — 
do you mind me^ seised of a right, I say, — doth 
not that right descend to his son? and doth not 
one right descend as well as another? ’ 

‘But how can he have any right to make ns 
papisbes ? ’ says the landlord. 

‘ Never fear that,’ cries Partridge, ‘ As to the 
matter of right, the gentleman there hath proved 
it as dear as the sun ; and as to the matter of 
religion, it is quite out of the case. The papists 
themselves don't expect any such thing. A 
popish priest, whom I know very well, and 
who is a very honest man, told me upon his 
word and honour they had no such desb^n.’ 
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‘And another priest of my acquaintanoe,’ said 
the landlady, -hath told me toe same thing; but 
my husband is always so afraid of papisbes, I 
know a great many papisbes that are veiy honest 
sort of people, and spend thejr money very freely; 
and it is always a maxim with mo, that one 
man's money is as good as another’s.* 

‘Very true, mistress,’ said the puppet-shotr 
man : 1 don’t care what religion comes, provided 
the Presbyteriane are not uppermost; for they 
are enemies to puppet-shows.’ 

‘And BO you Would sacrifice your religion to 
your interest,* cries the exciseman, ‘and era 
desirous to see Popery brought in, are you ? ’ 

‘Not I, truly,* answered the other. ‘I bate 
Popery as much as any man ; bnt yet it is a com- 
fort to one, that one should be able to live under 
it, which I could not do among Presbyterians. 
To bo sure, every man values his livelihood 
fir t,> that must bo granted ; and 1 warrant, if 
you would confess the truth, you are moiu 
afraid of losing your place than anything else ; 
but never fear, friend, there will bo an excise 
under another government as well as under 
this.’ 

‘Why, certainly,* replied the exciseman, ‘I 
should bo a very ill man if I did not honour 
the king, whose bread 1 eat. That is no more 
than natural, as a man may say ; for what sig- 
nifies it to mo that there would be an excise 
office under another goviTomeut, since my 
friends would be out, and I could expect no 
bettor than to follow them? No, no, friend, 1 
shall never be bubbled out oi my religion in 
hopos ouly of keeping my place under another 
goveinmcnt; for I should certainly be no better, 
and very probably might bo worse.’ 

‘Why, that is what 1 say,’ cries the landlord, 
‘whenever folks say who knows what may hap- 
pen? OdsooksI should not I be a blockhead to 
lend my money to 1 know not who, because 
mayhap he may return it again? 1 am sure it 
is safe in my own bureau, and there 1 will 
keep it.* 

The attorney’s clerk had taken a great fancy 
to the sagacity of Partridge. Whether this pro- 
ceeded from the great discernment which the 
former had into jnen as well as things, w 
whether it arose from the sympathy between 
their mindB,>-for they were both truly Jaoobitea 
in principle,— they now shook hands heaftily, 
and drank bumpers of strong beer to healths 
which we think proper to bury in oblivion. 

Those healths were afterwards pledged by all 
present, and even by my landlord himself, though 
reluctantly; but be could not withstand the 
menaces of the clerk, who swore be would never 
set his foot within his house again if be refused. 
The bumpers which were swallowed on this 
occasion soon put an end to the conversation. 
Here, therefore^ we will put an end to the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Ai which Fortune icems to have been in a better 
humour with Jonee than we have hitherto ee»n 
her. 

As there is no wholesomer, so perhaps there are 
lew stronger, sleeping potions than fatigue. Of 
this Jones might be said to have taken a very 
large dose, and it operated very forcibly upon 
him. He had already slept nine hours, and 
might perhaps have slept longer, had he not 
been awakened by a most violent noise at his 
obamber-door, where the sound of many heavy 
blows was accompanied with many ozclamafions 
of murder. Jones presently leaped from his bed, 
where he found the ma^ter of tho puppet-show 
belabouring tho back and ribs of his poor Merry- 
Andrew, without either mercy or moderation. 

Jones instantly intei'posed on behalf of the 
suffering party, and pinned the insulting con- 
queror up to tho wall; for tho puppet-show man 
was no more able to contend with Jones than 
the poor parti-coloured jester had been to con- 
tend with this puppet-man. 

But though tlio Merry-Andrew was a little 
fellow, and not very strong, he had nevertheless 
some choler about him. He therefore no sooner 
found himself delivered from the enemy than he 
began to attack him with tho only weapon at 
which he was his equal. From this he first 
discharged a volh'y of general abusive woid^, 
and thence proceeded to some particular accu- 
sations. ‘D— n your bl— d, you rascal,’ says ho, 
*1 have not only supported you (for to me you 
owe all tho money you get), but 1 have saved 
you from the gallows. Did you not want to rob 
the lady of her iino riding habit, no longer ago 
than yesterday, in the back lane hero ? Can you 
deny that >ou wished to have her alone in a 
wood to strip her— to strip ono of tlie prettiest 
ladies that over was seen in tho woild? and 
here you have fallen upon mo, and have almost 
murdered me, for doing no harm to a girl as 
willing as myself, only because she likes me 
better than you ! ’ 

Jones no sooner heard this than he quitted fho 
master, laying on him at the same time tho most 
violent injunctions of forbearance from any 
further insult on the Meny-Andrew ; and then 
takihg tho poor wretch with him into his own 
apartment, ho soon learned tidings of his Sophia, 
whom the fellow, as he was attending his master 
with his dinm the day before, had secto pass by. 
Ha easily prevailed with the lad to show him 
tho exact place, and then having summoned 
Partridge, he departed with the utmost expedi* 
tioB* 

It was almost eight of the clock before all 
matters could be got ready for his departure : lor 
Partridge was not in any haste, nor could the 
reckoning be presently adjusted ; and when both 
these were settled and over, Jones would not 


quit the place before he had perfectly reeononed 
all differences between the master and the man. 

When this was happily accomplished} he set 
forwards, and was by the trusty Merry-Andrew 
conducted to the spot by which Sophia had 
passed; and then having handsomely rewarded 
his conductor, he again ^pushed on with the 
utmost eagerness, being highly delighted with the 
extraordinary manner in which he received 'his 
intelligence. Of this Partridge was no sooner 
acquainted, than ho with great earnestness began 
to prophesy, and assured Jones that he would 
certainly have good succoss in the end ; for he 
said two such accidents could never have hap- 
pened to direct him after bis mistress, if Provi- 
dence had not designed to bring them together 
at last. And this was the first time that Jones 
lent any attention to the superstitious doctrines 
of bis companion. 

They had not gone above two miles when % 
violent btoim of rniu overtook them; and as they 
happened to be at tho same time in sight of an ! 
alehouse, Partridge, with much earnest entreaty, 
prevailed with Jones to enter and weather the 
stoim. Hunger is an enemy (if indeed it may 
bo called one) which pai takes more of the Eng- 
lish than of the Frencli disposition ; for though 
you subdue this never so often, it will always 
rally again in time ; and so it did with Partridge, 
who was no sooner arrived within tho kitchen 
than ho began to ask tho same questions which * 
ho had asked tho night before. Tho consequence 
of this was an excellent cold chine being pro- 
duced upon tho table, upon which not only Part- 
ridge, but Jones him^Mf, made a very hearty 
breakfast, though the began to grow again 
uneasy, as the poophr _* the house could give 
him no fresh infoimntion concerning ’^ophia. 

Their meal bung over, Jones was again pre- 
paring to sally, notwithstanding tho violence* of 
tho storm still continued ; but Partridge begged 
lioartily fur anotlier mug, and at last casting his 
eyes on a lad at tho fire, who hud entered into 
the kitchen, and who at that instant was looking 
as earnestly at him, ho turned suddenly to Jones, 
and cried, ^ Master, give me your hand ; a single 
mug shan’t serve the turn this bout. Why, 
here’s more news of Madam Sophia come Ip 
town. The boy there standing by the fire Is 
tho very lad that rode before her. 1 can swear 
to my own plaster on his face.’ — ‘ Heavens bless 
you, sirl* cries the boy, *it is your plaster sure 
enough. 1 shall have always reason to remeinber 
your goodness ; for it hath almost cured me.’ 

At these words Jones started from his chair, 
and bidding the boy follow him immediately, 
departed from the kitchen into a private^ apart^ 
ment; for so delicate was he with regard to 
Sophia, that he never willingly mentioned her 
name in the presence of many people; and thougli 
he had, as it were, from the overflowings of hii 
heart, given Sophia as a toast among the ofiSoera, 
where he thought it was impossible she should 
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be known, yet even there the reader may re- 
member how difBonItly he was prevailed upon 
to mention her snmame. 

Hard, therefore, was it, and ^rhaps, in the 
opinion of many sagacious readers, very absurd 
and monstrous, that he should principally owe 
his present mi^ortuue to the supposed want of 
that delicacy with which he so abounded; fur 
in reality Sophia was much more offended at the 
freedoms which she thought (and not without 
good reason) ho had taken with her name ultd 
character, than at any freedoms in which, under 
his present circumstances, he had indulged him- 
self with the person of another woman ; and, to 
say truth, I believe Honour could never have 
prevailed on her to leave Upton without her 
seeing Jones, had it not been for tlxtse two 
strong instances of a levity in his behaviour, 
so void of res^pect, and indeed so highly incon- 
sistent with any degree of love aud tenderness 
in great and delicate minds. 

But so mattcis fell out, and so I must relate 
them; and if any reader is bhoeked at their 
appearing unnatural, 1 cannot help it. 1 must 
remind such persons that 1 am not writing a 
system, but a bibtory, aud 1 am not obliged to 
reconcile every matter to the received notions 
concerning truth and nature. But if this was 
never so easy to do, jnsrhaps it might be more pru- 
dent in me to avoid it. For instance, as the fact 
•at prebOut before us now stands, without any 
comment of mine upon it, though it may at first 
eight offend some readers, yet upon more mature 
consideration it must, please all : for wise and 
good men may consider what haiipcned to Jones 
at Upton as a just puuibhment for his wicked- 
ness with regard to women, of which it was 
indeed the immediate consequence; and silly 
and bad perbons may comfort themselves in 
their vices, by flattering their own hearts that 
the charactci-b ot men arc rather owing to acci- 
dent than to virtue. . Now, perhaps the reflec- 
tions which we should be here inclined to draw 
would alike contradict both these conclusions, 
and would show that these incidents contribute 
only to couflrm the groat, useful, aud uncommon 
doctrine, which it is the purpose of this whole 
work to inculcate, and which we must not fill 
up our pages by frequently repeating, as an 
ordinary parson fills his sermon by repeating 
his text at the end of every paragraph. 

We are contented that it must appear, how- 
ever unhappily Sophia had erred in her opinion 
of Jones, she had sulllcient reason for her 
opinion; since, I believe, every other young 
lady would, in her situation, have erred in the 
Bame manner. Nay, bad she followed her lover 
at this very time, and had entered this very ale- 
house the moment he was departed from it, she 
would have found the landlord as well acquainted 
with her name and person ae the wench at Upton 
had appeared to he. For while Jones was exa- 
mining his boy in whispers in an inner room, 


Partridge, who had no such doUoacy in his dis- 
position, was in the kitchen very openly cate- 
chizing the other guide who had attended Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick ; by which means the landlord, whose 
ears were open on all such .occasions, became 
perfectly well acquainted with the tumble of 
Sophia from her horse, etc., with the mistake 
concerning Jenny (Jamcrun, with the many con- 
sequences of the punch, and, in short; with 
almost everything which had happened at the 
inn whence we '^despatched our ladiOs in a 
coach and six when we last took our leave of 
them. 

GHAFTEH IX. 

Cmtainmg little mffte than a few old obeervatvom, 

JoNUS bad been absent a full half-hour, when he 
returned into the kitchen in a hurry, desiring 
tin landlord to let him know that instant what 
was to pay. And now the concern which Part- 
ridge felt at being obliged to quit the warm 
chimney-corner, aud a cup of excellent liquor, 
was somewhat compensated by hearing that he 
was to proceed no farther on foot; for Jones, by 
golden arguments, had prevailed with the boy to 
attend him back to tho inn whither he had be- 
fore conducted Sophia. Bnt to this, however, 
the lad consented, upon condition that the other 
guide would wait for him at the alehouse, be- 
cause, as tho landlord at Upton was an intimate 
acquRintanco of tho landlord at Gloucester, it 
might some time or other come to tho ears of tho 
latter that his horses had been iat to more than 
one and so the hoy might be brought to 

account for money which he wisely intended to 
put in his own pocket. 

Wo were obliged to mention this circumstance, 
trifling as it may seem, since it retarded Hr. 
Jones a coDbiderable time in his setting out; for 
tho honesty of this latter boy was somewhat 
high — ^that is, somewhat high-priced — and would 
indeed have cost Jones very dear, had not Part- 
ridge, who, as wo have said, was a very cunning 
fellow, artfully thrown in half-a-crown to he 
spent at that very dehouse, while the hoy was 
waiting for his companion. This half-crown 
tho landlord no sooner got scent of than he 
opened after it with such vehement and petsua- 
sivo outcry, that the boy was soon overcome, and 
consented to take half-a-crown more for his stay. 
Here we cannot help observing, that as there is 
so much of policy in the lowest life, great men 
often overvalue themselves on those refinements 
in imposture, in which they are frequently ex- 
celled by some of the lowest of the human 
species. 

The horses being now produced, Jones diiuctly 
leaped into the side-saddle;' on which his dear 
Sophia had rid. The lad, indeed, very civilly 
offered him the use of his; but heohose the side- 
saddle, probably because it was softer. Part- 
ridge, however, though full as effeminate' ii 
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Jouea^ could not bent the tUonghts of degrading 
Ilia manhood. He therefore accepted the boy*e 
criler; and now, Jones being mounted on the 
side-saddle of his Sophia, the boy on that of 
Mrs. Honour, and Partridge bestriding the third 
horse, they set forwards on their journey, and 
within four hours arrived at the inn where the 
reader hath already spent so much time. Part- 
ridge was in very high spirits during thos whole 
way, and often mentioned to Jones the many 
good omens of his future success which had 
lately befriended him, and which the reader, 

' without being the least superstitious, must allow 
to have been peculiarly forlunate. Partridge 
was, moreover, bettor pleased with the present 
pursuit of his companion than he had been with 
his pursuit of glory ; and from these very omens, 
which assured the pedagogue of success, ho like- 
wise first acquired a clear idea of the amour 
between Jones and Sophia, to which ho had be- 
fore given very little attention, as ho had oiigi- 
nally taken a wrong scent concerning the reasons 
of Jones's departure ; and as to what happened at 
Upton, he was too much frightened just before 
and after his leaving that place to draw any 
other conclusions from thence than that poor 
Jones was a downright madman, — a conceit which 
was not at all disagreeable to the opinion he be- 
fore had of his extraordinary wilduot»$, of which, 
he thought, his behaviour on their quitting 
Gloucester so well justified all the accounts he 
had formerly received. He was now, however, 
pretty well satisfied with his present expedilioii, 
and henceforth (legan to conceive much woi thier 
sentiments of his friend's understanding. 

The clock had just struck threo when they 
arrived, and Jones immediately bespoke post- 
horses; but unluckily there was not a horse to 
bo procured in the whole place: which the reader 
will not wonder at, when ho considers the huriy 
in which the whole nation, and es]jccially this 
part of it, was at this time engaged, when ex- 
presses were passing and repassmg every hour 
of the day and night. 

Jones endeavoured all ho could to prevail with 
his former guide to escort him to Covoiitiy ; but 
ho was inexorable. While he was arguiug with 
the boy in the inn-yard, a person came up to 
him, and saluting him by his name, inquiied how 
all the good family did in Somersetshire; and 
now Jones, casting his eyes upon this person, 
presently discovered him to bo Mr. Dowling, the 
lawyer, with whom he bad dined at Gloucester, 
and with much courtesy returned his, salutation. 

Dowling very earnestly pressed Mr. Jones to 
go &o farther that night, and backed his solici- 
tations with many unanswerable arguments, 
such as that it was almost dark, that the roads 
were very dirty, and that he would bo able to 
travel much better by daylight, with many 
others equally good, some of which Jones had 
probably suggested to himself before ; but sa they 
were then i^eotuali so they were stiU : and he 


continued resolute In'his design, even though be 
should be obliged to set out on foot. • 

When the good attorney found he oould not ' 
prevail on Joneif to stay, he as strenuously applied 
himself to persuade the g^ide to accompany him. 
Ho urged many motives to induce him to under- 
take this short journey, and at last concluded 
with saying, * Do you think the gentleman won’t 
very well reward you for your trouble? ' 

Two to one are odds at every other thing as 
well as at football. But the advantage which 
this united force hath in persuasion or entreaty 
must have been visible to a curious observer; 
for he mUMt have often seen that when a father, 
a master, a wife, or any other person in authority, 
have stoutly adhered to a denial against all the 
reasons which a single man could produce, they 
have afterwards yielded to the repetition of the 
same sentiments by a second or third person, 
who hath undertaken the cause, without attempt- 
ing to advance anything now in its behalf. And 
hence, perhaps, proceeds the phrase of seconding 
an argument or a motion, and the groat conse- 
quence this is of in all assemblies of public 
debate. Hence, like wise, probably it is that 
in our courts of law wo often hoar a learued 
gentleman (generally a serJeant) repeating for an 
hour together what another learned gentleman, 
who spoke just before bini, had been saying. 

Instead of accounting for this, wo shall pro- 
ceed in our usual manner to exemplify it in the* 
conduct of the lad above mentioned, who sub- 
mitted to the persuasions of Mr. Dowling, and 
promised onco more to admit Jones into his 
side-saddle, but insist^^ on first giving the poor 
creatures a good bait^^^^ying they had travelled 
a great way, and bot^ ^'id very hard. Indeed, 
Ibis caution of the biy was needless; for Jones, 
not withstanding his hurry and impa'iejioe, would 
have ordered this of himself ; fur he no means 
agreed with the opinion of tboso who consider 
animals as mere machines,. and, when they bury 
their spurs in the belly of their horac, imagine 
the spur and the horse to have an equal capacity 
of feeling pain. 

While the beasts wore eating their corn, or 
rather wero supposed to cat it (for, as tho boy 
was taking caio of himself in the kitchen, the 
hostler took groat care that his corn should not 
bo consumed in the stable), Mr. Jones, at the 
earnest desire of Mr. Dowling, accompanied that 
gentleman into his room, wh^re they sat down 
together over a bottle of wmo. 


OHAFTEB X. 

Jfi wHch Mr, Jones and Mr. Dowling dnnh a 
bottle together. 

Mb. Dowbixo^ pouring out a glass of wias^ 
named the health of the good Squire Allwortby^ 
adding, * If you please, sir, we will likewise re- 
member his nephew and heir, the young oquiM. 
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Com0f sir, liere*B Mr. &11$1 to yon, * very pretty 
young gentlenuiD, and who, 1 dm ewear, will 
nereafter make a very considerable figure in his | 
country. 1 have a borough for him myself in 
my eye.* 

*Sir,* answered Jones, *1 am convinced you 
don't intend to affront me, so I shall not resent 
it; but I promise you, you have joined two 
persons very improperly together ; for one is the 
glory of the human species, and tho other is a 
rascal, who dishonours the name of man.* 

Dowling stared at this. He said he thou^t 
both the gentlemen had a very unexceptionable 
character. *As for Squire Allwo];thy himself,* 
says he, * I never had the happiness to see him, 
but all tho world talks of his goodness. And, 
indeed, as to tho young gentleman, I never saw 
him but once, when I carried hiiu the « news of 
tho loss of his mother; and then 1 was so hur- 
ried, and drove, and tore with tho multiplicity 
of business, that I had hardly time to converse 
with him ; but ho looked so like a very honest 
gentleman, and behaved hiiiiRolf ei> prettily, that 
I prot(‘st I never was more delighted with any 
gentleman since I was born.* 

*I don’t wonder,* answered Jones, ‘that he 
should impose upon you in so short an acquaint- 
ance ; for ho hath tho cunning of tho dovii him- 
self, and you may live with him many years 
without discovering him. 1 was bred up with 
him from my infancy, and we were hardly over 
asunder ; but it is very lately only that 1 have 
dibcovorod half tho villany which is in him. I 
own 1 never greatly liked him. 1 thought he 
wanted that generosity of spirit which is the 
sure foundation of all that is great and noble in 
human nature. 1 saw a selfishness in him long 
ago which I despised; but it is lately, very lately, 
that 1 have found him capable of tho basest and 
blackest designs; for, indeed, 1 have at last 
found out that* ho hath taken an advantage of 
the openness of my own temper, and hath con- 
certed the deepest project, by a long train of 
wicked artifico, to work my ruin, which at last 
he hath effected.* 

‘Ay, ay!* cries Dowling ; *I protest, then, it 
is a pity such a person should inherit the great 
estate of your uncle Allworthy.’ 

‘Alas, bir,* cries Jones, ‘ you do me an honour 
to wliich I have no title. It is true, indeed, his 
goodness once allowed me the liberty of calling 
him by a much nearer name ; but as this was 
only a voluntary act of goodness; I can complain 
of no injustice when ho thinks proper to deprive 
me of this honour, since the loss cannot be more 
^unmerited than the gift originally was. 1 assure 
you, sir, I am no relation of Mr. Allworthy ; and 
if the world, who are incapable of setting a true 
value on his virtue, should think, in his beha- 
viour to mo, he hath dealt hardly by a relation, 
they do an injustice to the best of men ; for I — 
But 1 s<sk your pardon ; I shall trouble you with 
no partioulars relating to myself; only, as you 
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seemed to think tne a relation of Mr. Allworthy, 

I thought proper to set you right in a matter 
that might draw some censures upon him, which 
1 promise you I would rather lose my life than 
give occasion to.' 

‘I protest, sir,' says Dowling, ‘you talk very 
much like a man of honour; but instead of giv- 
ing me any trouble, I protest it wduld give me 
great pleabum to know how you came to be 
thought a relation of Mr. Allworthy’s, if you are 
not. Your horses won’t bo ready this half‘*hour ; 
and as you have suificieut opportunity, I wish 
you would tell me how aU that happened ; for I 
protest it seems very surprising tuait you should 
pass for a relation of a gentleman without being 

BO.' 

Jones, who in the oomplianceof his disposition 
(though not in hi^ prudence) a little resembled 
his lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed on to 
b«iUsfy Mr. Dowling’s ciuioblty, byselatlug the 
hist 01 y of his birth and education, which hd did, 
Ilka Othello, 

* Even from hU boyish years, 

To th* very moment ho was bade to telli* 

the which to hear, Dowling, like Desdemona, did 
seriously incline ; 

* He B>^ore twas strange, *twas passing strange 
*Twas pitiful, *twaH woudious pitifuL* 

Mr. Dowling was indeed very greatly affected 
with this relation ; for he had not divested him- 
self of humanity by being aM attorney. Indeed, 
nothing is more unjust than to carry our pre- 
judices against a profession into private life, and 
to borrow our idea of a man from our opinion of 
hif^ calbug. Habit, it is true, lessens the horror 
of ihoso actions which the profession makes 
necessary, and consequently habitual ; but in all 
other instances, Nature workb in men of all pro- 
fessions alike ; nay, poihaps even more strongly 
with those who give her, as it were, a holiday 
when they aie following their ordinary business 
A butcher, 1 make no doubt, would feel com- 
punction at the slaughter of a fine horse ; and 
though a surgeon can feel no pain in cutting off 
a limb, 1 have known him compassionate a man 
in a fit of tho gout. Tho common hangman, who 
hath stretched the necks of hundreds, is known 
to have trembled at his first operation on a head ; 
and the very profcbsors of human blood-idiedding, 
who in their trade of war butcher thousands 
not only of their follow-professors, but often of 
women and children, without remorse, — even 
I these, 1 say, m times of peace, when drums and 
I trumpets aio laid aside^ often lay abide all their 
ferocity, and become very gentle members of 
civil society. In the same manner, an attorney 
may feel all the miseries and distresses of his 
folloW-creatures, provided he happens not to be 
concerned against them. 

Jones, as the reader knows^ was yet 
acquainted with the very black colours in Hhieh 
he had been xepKcsented to Mr. AUwortby ;< and 
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M to other matters, he did not show them in the 
most disadvantageous light ; for though he wss 
nnwilliog to oast any blame on his former friend 
ahd patron, yet he was not very desirous of 
heaping too much upon himself. Dowling there- 
fore observed, and not without reason, that very 
ill offices must have been done him by somebody ; 
*for certainly,* cries he, Uhe squire would never 
have disinhorited you only for a few faults, which 
any young gentleman might have committed. 
Indeed, I cannot properly say disinherited; fer 
to be sure by law you cannot claim as heir. 
Tnat*s certain; that nobody need goto counsel 
for. Yet, when a gentleman had in a manner 
adopted you thus as his own son, you might 
reasonably have expected some very considerable 
part, if not the whole ; nay, if you had expected 
the whole, I should not have blamed you: for 
certainly all men are for getting as much as they 
can, and they am not to be blamed on that 
account.* 

* Indeed you wrong me,* said Jones ; * I should 
have been contented with vory little : 1 never had 
any view upon Mr. Allwoithy*s fortune; nay, 1 
believe I may truly 6ay„ I never once coubidered 
what he could or might give me. This T solemnly 
declare, if ho had done a prejudice to hib nephew 
in my favour, 1 would have undone it again. I 
had rather enjoy my own mind than the fortune 
of another man. What is the poor pride aribing 
from a magnificent hoube, a numerous equipage, 
a splendid tabic, and from all the other advan- 
tages or appearances of fortune, compared to tho 
warm, solid content, the swelling satisfaction, tho 
thrilling transpoits, and the rxultiug triumplis 
which a good mind enjoys in the contemplation 
of a generous, virtuous, noble, benevolent action ? 
I envy not Blifil in the prospect of his wealth ; 
nor sl^ll 1 envy him in tho possession of it. 1 
would not think myself a rascal half an hour, to 
exchange situations. 1 believe, indeed, Mr. Blilll 
suspected me of tho views you mention ; and I 
suppose these suspicious, as they arose from the 
baseness of his own heart, so they occasioned 
his baseness to me. But, I thank Heaven, 1 
know, 1 feel — 1 feel my innocence, my friend ; 
and 1 would not part with that feeling for the 
world. For as long as 1 know 1 have never 
done, nor even designed, an injury to any being 
whatever, 

^ Pont me piffrie ubi nulla eampii 
Arbor autioa recreatur atira; 

Quod latue mundi neftwlff, medwgue 
Jupiter urgeL 

*Pone sub curru nimium propingid 
Soiu in terra domibus negataf 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amaba, 

Dtike loquentem.'^ 


b *nace me where never summer breeie 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever-lowering clouds appear, 

And angry Jove deforms tli' inclement year. 


He then filled a bumper of wine, and drank U 
off to the health of his dear Lalago; and filling 
Dowling's glass likewise up to the brim, insisted 
on his pledging him. ‘Why, then, here's Miss 
Lalage's health with allmy heart,* cries Dowling. 
‘I have beard her toasted often, I protest, though 
1 never saw her ; but they say she's extremely 
handsome.* 

Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
speech which Dowling did not perfectly under- 
stand, yet there was somewhat in it that made a 
very strong impression upon him. And though 
he endeavoured, by winking, nodding, sneering, 
and grinning, to hide the impression from Jones 
(for wo are as often ashamed of thinking right 
as of thinking wroug), it is certain he secretly 
approved as much of his sentiments as he under- 
stood, and really felt a very strong impulso of 
compassion for him. But we may possibly take 
some other opportunity of commenting upon this, 
especially if we should happen to meet Mr. Dow- 
ling any more in the course of our history. At 
present we are obliged to take our leave of that 
gentleman a little abruptly, in imitation of Mr. 
Jones; who was no s^)oner informed by Part- 
ridge that hU horses were ready, than ho de- 
positod his reckoning, wished his companion a 
good night, mounted, apd set forward towards 
Coventry, though the night waj dark, and it just 
then began to rain very hard. 

CHAPTEll XI. 

The disaetert which befill Jones on his departure 
for Coventry; weh the sage remarks qf 
Partridge, saj.^ 

No road can be plain^i chan that from tho place 
where they now wore to Coventry; ard though 
neither Jones, nor Partridge, nor th 1 t'^aide had 
ever travelled it before, it would have been almost 
impossible to have mis^^ed tbc ir way, had it not 
been for the two rcasous mentioned in tho con- 
clusion of the last chapter. 

These two circumstances, however, happening 
both unfortunately to intervene, our travellers 
deviated into a much less frequented track; and 
after riding full six miles, instead of arriving at 
tho stately spires of Coventry, they found them- 
selves still in a very dirty laoe, where they saw 
no symptoms of approaching the suburbs of a 
large city. 

Jones now declared that they must certainly 
have lost their way; but this the guide insisted 
upon was impossible, — a word which, in common 
conversation, is often used to signify not only 
improbable, but often what is really very likely, 


‘Place me beneath the burning ray. 

Where rolls the rapid car of day; 

Love and the nymph shall cliam my tolls, 

The nymph who sweetly speaki, and sweetly smllea* 

Mb. FaauoiB. 
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•lid flom^tixaes what hath odstainly happened $ 
an hyperboUoal idolence Uka that which ia so 
frequently offered to the words infinite and i 
eternal; by the former of which it is usual to 
express a distanoe of hftf a yard, and by the 
latter a duration of fiire minutes. And thus it 
is as usual to assert the impossibility of losing 
what is already actually lost. This was^ in fact, 
the case at present; for, notwithstanding all the 
confident assertions of the lad to the contrary, it 
is certain they were no more in the right road 
to CoYcntry, than the fraudulent, griping, cruel, 
canting miser is in the right road to hearen. 

It is not perhaps easy for the reader, who 
[ hath never been in those circumstances, to 
imagine the horror with which darkness, rain, 
and wind fill persons who have loKt tlieir way in 
the night, and who, consequently, have not the 
pleasant prospect of wai m fires, dry clothes, and 
other rolrcslimciits, to support their minds in 
struggling with the inclemencies ol the weather. 
Avery imperfect idea of this horror will, however, 
servo sufficiently lo account for tho conceits which 
now filled tho head of l^arti idge, aud which we 
shall presently be obliged to open. 

Jones grew more and more positive that they 
were out of their road; aud the boy himself at 
latet acknowledged he believed they wore not in 
the right road to Coventry ; though he affirmed, 
at the same time, it was impo<>siblo tuey should 
have mibbcd tho way. But Partridge was of a 
different opinion. He said, when thoy first set 
out ho imagined somo mischief or other would 
happen. *l)id iiof you observe, sii,’ said he to 
Jonos, *that old woman who stood at the door 
just as you was ialving horse ? 1 wish you had 

given her a small matter with all my heart, for 
she said then you might repeat it , and at that 
very instant it began to rain, and the wind hath 
continued risiug ever since. AVhatovor some 
people may thiii4v, 1 am very certain it is in tho 
l)ower of witches to raise tho wind whenever 
they please. 1 have seen it happen very often 
in my time; and if ever I saw a witch in all 
my life, that old woman was certainly one. I 
thought so to Jii^self at that very time: aud if 
1 hod bad auy halfpence in my pocket, 1 would 
Lave given her some ; for to be sure it is always 
good to be churitablo to those sort of people, for 
fear what may happen ; and many a person hath 
lost bis cattle by saving a halfpenny.* 

Jones, though he was horribly vexed at the 
delay which this mistake was likely to occasion 
in his journey, could not help smiling at the 
superstition of liis friend, whom an accident now 
greatly confirmed in Lis opinion. This was a 
tumble from his horse ; by which, however, lie 
received no other iujury than what the dirt 
conferred on bis clothes. 

Partridge had no sooner recovered his legs, 
than he appealed to his faU as conclusive 
evidence of all he had asserted; but Jones 
finding he was unhurt, answered with a smile 


‘This witch of yours, Partrl^, is a most 
ungrateful jade, and dol^ not, I fiul, distinguish 
her friends frm others in her resentment* If 
the old lady had been angry with me for 
noglooting her, 1 don't see why she should 
tumble you from your horsey after the vespeet 
you have expressed for her.’ 

‘It is ill jesting,’ cries Partridge^ ‘with people 
who have power to do these things; for they 
are often very muiUcionSL I remember a farrier, 
who provoked of thorn by asking her wh«l 
the time she had hxi gained with the devD for 
would be out ; and within thrc'> months from 
that very day one of his host cows was drowned^ 
Nor was she satisfitd with that, fur a little time 
afterwards he lost a barrel of his best drink : for 
the old witch pulled out the spigot, and let it 
run all over tho cellar, tho very first evening 
he had tapped it to make merry with some of 
Lis neighbours. In short, nothmg over thrived 
with him afterwards ; for she worried the poor 
man so, that be took to drinking ; and in a year 
or two his stock was seised, aud he and bis 
family are now come to the parish.’ 

The guide, and perhaps his horse too, were 
both 80 attentive to this discourse, that either 
through want of care, or by the malice of the 
witch, they were now both sprawling in tho dirt. 

Partridge entirely imputed this fall, as he had 
done his own, to the same cause. He told Hr. 
Jones it would .certainly bo liis turn next; and 
earnestly entreated him to return back, and find 
out the old woman, and pacify her. ‘ We shall 
very soon,’ added he, ‘reach th*' inn; for though 
we nave seomed to go forward, I am very certain 
wo no in the identical place in which we weic 
an hour ago ; and 1 dare swear, if it was day- 
light, we might now soo the inn we set out 
from,’ 

Instead of returning any answer to this sage 
advice, Jono' was entirely attentive to what he 1 
happened to ti*» boy, who received no other hurt 
than what had before befallen Partridge, and 
which his clothes very easily bore, as they had 
boon for numy years inured to the like. He 
regained soon his side-saddle, and by the hearty 
curses and blows which he bestowed on his 
horse, quickly satisfied Mr. Jonos that no harm 
was done. 

OHAPTEB XIL 

lidates that Mr. Jones continued his journey^ 
contraiy to the adoice of PaNridyef with 
what happened on that occasion. 

They now discovered a light at some distance, 
to the great pleasure of Jones, and to the no 
small terror of Partridge, who firmly believed 
himself to be bewitched, and that this light 
was a Jack-with-a-lanteni, or somewhat mors 
mischievous. 

But how were these fears increased, when, an 
they approached nearer to this light (or Ifgbti^ as 
2 A 
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Ibvy now appeared), they heard a confused sound 
of human voices^-^f singing, laughing, and 
liaUooing^^together with a strange noise that 
geemed to proceed from some instruments, but 
eould hardly be allowed the name of music: 
Indeed, tofa^ur a little the opinion of Partridge, 
It might very well be called music bewitched. 

It is impossible to conceive a much greater 
degree of horror than what now seized on 
Partridge ; the contagion of which had reached 
the postboy, who had been very attentive to 
many things that the other had uttered. He 
now therefore joined in petitioning Jones to 
return, saying he firmly believed what Partridge 
had just before said, that though the horses 
seemed to go on, they had not moved a stop 
forwards during at least the last half-hour. 

Jones could not help smiling in the midst of 
his vexation at the fears of those poor follows. 

* Either we advance,' says ho, * towards the 1 ights, 
or the lights have advanced towards us ; for we 
are now at a voiy little distance from them. But 
how can either of you be afraid of a set of people 
who appear only to be merry-making ? ' 

* Merry-making, sir I’ cries Partridge; *who 
conld be merry-making at this time of night, and 
in such a place, and such weather ? They can 
be nothing but ghosts or witches, or some evil 
spirits or other, that's ceitain.' 

*Let them be what they will,’ cries Jones, 
am resolved to go up to them, and inquire the 
way to Coventry. All witches. Partridge, are 
not such ill-natured hags as that wo had the 
misfortune to meet with last* 

*0 Lord, sir,* cries Partridge, 41iere is no 
knowing what humour they will be in. To be 
sure it is always best to be civil to them; but 
what if we should meet with something worse 
than witches — with evil spirits themselves! 
Pray, sir, be advised ; pray, sir, do. If you had 
read so many terrible accounts as I have of tliose 
matters, you would not be so foolhardy. The 
Lord knows whither we have got already, or 
whither we are going; for sure such darkness 
was never seen upon earth, and I question 
whether it can be darker in the other world.' 

Jones put forwards as fast as be could, not- 
withstanding all these hints and cautions, and 
poor Partridge was obliged to follow ; for though 
he hardly dared to advance^ he dared still less 
to stay behind by himself. 

At length they arrived at the place whence 
the lights and different noises had issued. This 
Jones perceived to be no other tljjian a barn, 
where a great number of men and women were 
assembled, and diverting themselves with much 
ajpparent jollity. 

Jones no sooner appeared before the great 
doors of the ham, which were open, than a mflft- 
culine and very rough voice from within de- 
manded who was there. To which Jones gently 
answered, A friend; and immediately asked the 
road to Ooventiy. 


*lf you are a friend,* cries another of the men 
in the bam, ^you had better alight till the storm 
is over * (for indeed it was now more violent than 
ever); ‘you are very welcome to put np your 
horse, for there is sufiBiSent room for him at the 
end of the bam.’ 

‘You are very obliging,’ returned Jones; ‘and 
I will accept your offer for a few minutes, whilst 
the rain continues ; and here are two more who 
will be glad of the same favour.* This was ac- 
corded with more goodwill than it was accepted ; 
for Partridge would rather have submitted to the 
utmost inclemency of the weather than have 
trusted to the clemency of those whom he took 
for hobgoblins; and the poor postboy was now 
infected with the same apprehensions : but they 
Were both obliged to follow the example of Jones, 
— ^the one because he durst not leave his borse^ 
and the other because he feared nothing so much 
as being left by himself. 

Had this history boon writ in the days of su- 
perstition, 1 should have had too much compas- 
sion for the reader to have left liitn so long in 
suspense, whether Beelzebub or Satan was about 
actually to appear in person, with all his hellish 
retinue; but as those doctrines arc at present 
very unfortunate, and have but few, if any, be- 
lievers, I have not been much aware of convey- 
ing any such terrors. To say tmth, the whole 
furniture of the infernal regions hath long been 
appropriated by the managers of playhouses, who 
seem lately to have lain tliom by as rubbish, 
capable only of affecting the upper gallery,— a 
place in which few of our readers ever sit 

However, though do not suspect raising 
any great terror on tlj^g^^ occasion, we have reason 
to fear some other Shensions may hero ariso 
in our reader, into w.iich we would not willingly 
betray him, — I mean that we are g ni.g to take 
a voyage into fairy-land, and to intioduce a set 
of beings into our history, which scarce any one 
was ever childish enough to believe, though 
many have been foolish enough to spend their 
time in writing and reading their adventures. 

To prevent, therefore, any such apprehensions, 
so prejudicial to the credit of an historian, who 
professes to draw his materials from nature only, 
we shall now proceed to acquaint the reader who 
these people wore, whose sudden appearance had 
struck such terrors into I'arlridge, had more 
than half-frightened the postboy, and bad a 
little suxprised even Mr. Jones himself. 

The people then assembled in this bam were 
no other than a company of Egyptians, or, as 
they are vulgarly called, gipsies, and they were 
now cdlehrating the wedding of one ol their 
society. 

It is impossible to oonoeive a happier set of 
people than appeared here to b#niet together 
The utmost mirth, indeed, showed itsrif in every 
oountenanee; nor was their ball totally void of 
all order and deoorumu Perbapa it had more 
than a country assembly Is sometimes oenduoted 
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with ; for thew people are aul^ect to a formal 
government and laws of their own, and all pay 
obedience to one great magistrate^ whom they 
call their king. * 

Greater plenty, likewise wae nowhere to be 
seen than what flourished in this bam* Here 
was indeed no nicety nor elegance, nor did the 
keen appetite of the guests require any. Here 
was good store of bacon, fowls, and mutton, to 
which erery one present provided better sauce 
himself than the best and dearest French cook 
can prepare. 

^neas is not described under more epnstema* 
tion in the temple of Juno, 

itupet obtutuque htsret d^fixm in mo * 

than was our hero at what he saw iu this bam. 
While he was looking everywhere round him 
with astonishment, a veuoiable poi son axtproached 
him with many fiioridly salutations, rather of 
too hearty a kind to be called courtl y. This was 
no other than the king of the gipsies himself. 
He was very little distinguished in dress from 
his subjects, nor had bo any regalia of ma]osty 
to support his dignity ; and yet there seemed (as 
Mr. Jones said) to be somewhat in his air which 
denoted aiithoiity, and insimcd the beholders 
with an idea of awe and respect : though all this 
was perhaps imaginary in Jones; and the truth 
may be, that such ideas are incident to power, 
and almost inseparable from it. 

There was somewhat in the open countenance 
and courteous behaviour of Jones, which, being 
accompanied with much comeliness of person, 
greatly recommended him at first sight to every 
l^holder. These were pei hajis a little huightened 
in the present instance by that profound respect 
which he paid to the king of the gipsies, the 
moment he was acquainted with his dignity, and 
wliich was the^ sweeter to his gipseian majesty, 
as he was not used to receive such homage from 
any but bis own subjects. 

The king ordered a table to be spread with the 
choicest of their provisions for his accommoda- 
tion; and having placed himself at his right 
hand, his majesty began to discourse with our 
hero in the following manner:— 

* Me doubt not, sir, but you have often seen 
some of u;y people, who are what you call de 
parties dotacho, for dey go about everywhere; 
but me fancy you imagine not we be so consider- 
able body as we be; and may be you will be 
surprise more when you hear de gipsy be as 
orderly and well govern people as any upon face 
of de earth. 

«Me have honour, as me say, to be deir king, 
and no monarch can do boost of more dutiful sub- 
ject, n% no wre aflectiouate. How far me de- 
serve deir gobd-will, me no say ; but dis me oan 
say, dat me never design anyting but to do dem 
good. Me sail no do boast of dat neider; for 
what me do oderwlae dan consider of de 
good of dose poor people who go about sU dsy to 


3^ 

give me always de best of what dey get Bey 
love and honour me darofore, because me do love 
and take care dem; dat ie all, me know no 
Oder reason. 

‘ About a tousaad or two toUMAdyear sgot me 
cannot tell to a year or two^ as oau neider write 
nor read, dore was a great what you call— a volu- 
tion among de gipsy ; for dere was de lord gipsy 
In dose doys ; and dcs© Ibrd did quarrel vid one 
ampler about de place; but de king of de gipsy 
did demolish ^dem all, and made all hit subjodt 
equal vid eaolk odor; and since dat time dey 
have agree very well, for dey no tink of being 
king, and may b^ it be better for dem as dey bh ; 
for mo assure you it be ver troublesome ting to 
be king, and always to do justice ; me have often 
wibh to be de private gipsy when me have been 
forced to punish my dear friend and relation; for 
dough we never put to death, our punishments 
bo vor severe. Bey make de gipsy ashamed of 
drmselves, and dat be ver terrible punishment ; 
me have scarce ever known de gipsy so punish 
do harm any more.’ 

Tho king then proceeded to express some 
wonder that there was no such punishment as 
shame in other governments. Upon which Jones 
assured him to the contrary ; for that there were 
many crimes for which shame was inflicted by 
the English laws, and that it was indeed one 
consequence of all punishment ’Dat bo ver 
strange,’ said the king ; ^ for ‘me know and hear 
good deal of your people, dough me no live 
among dem ; and me have often hear dat sham 
is de consequence and de cause too of many of 
y ur j rewards. Aie your rewards and punish- 
ments don de same ting ? ’ 

While his^majesty was thus discoursing with 
Jones, a sudden uproar arose in the barn ; and, as 
it seems, upon this occasion: The courtesy of 
these people had by degrees removed all the ap- 
prehensions of Partridge, and he was prevailed 
upon not only to stuff himself with their food,^ 
but to taste some of their liquors, which by de- 
grees entirely expelled all fear from his composl- 
iion, and in its stead introduced much more 
agreeable sensations. 

A young femalo gipsy, more remarkable for ber 
wit than her beauty, had decoyed the hottest 
fellow aside, pretending to tell his fortune. How, 
when they were alone together in a remote part 
of the barn, whether it proceeded from the strong 
liquor, which is never so apt to inflame inordinate 
desire as after moderate fatigue, or Whether the 
fair gipsy herself threw aside the delicacy and 
decency of her sex, and tempted the youth Part- 
ridge with express solioitalioiiB ; but they were 
discovered in a very Improper manner by the 
husband of the gipsy^ who, from jealousy it seems, 
had kept a watchful eye over his wife, and had 
dogged her to the {dttoe, where he found her In 
the arms of her gaUant. 

To the great eonhfadonoil Jones^ Partrid(;e wie 
now hurried before the Idiig, who heard the 
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musatioD, and likewiae tbe oulprit’a defeneei 
which was indeed isery trifling; for the poor 
fellow was confounded by the plain evidence 
which appeared against him, and had very little 
to say for lumself. ^is majesty then, turning 
towards Jones, said, *6ir, you have hear what 
dey say : what punishment do you tiuk your man 
deserve?’ 

Jones answered, he was sorry for what had 
happened, and that Partridge should make the 
husband all the amends in bis power, lie said 
he had very little money about him at that time ; 
and putting his hand into his pocket, offered the 
fellow a guinea. To which he immediately an- 
swered, he hoped his honour would not think 
of giving him less than live. 

This sum, after some altercation, was reduced 
to two ; and Jones, having stipulated for the full 
forgiveness of both Partridge and the wife, was 
going to pay the money, wlieu his majesty, re- 
straining his hand, turned to the witness and 
asked him at what time he had discovered the 
criminals. To which he answered, that he had 
been desired by the husband to watch the motions 
of* his wife from her first speaking to the stranger, 
and that he had never lost sight of her after- 
wards till the crime had been committed. Tho 
king then asked if the husband was with him all 
that time jn bis lurking-place. To which ho 
answered in the affirmative. His Egyptian ma- 
jesty then addiessed himself to the limsband as 
follows: — ‘Me be sorry to see any gipsy dat 
have no more honour dau to sell do honour of 
his wife for money. If you had do love for 
your wife, you W'ould have prevented dis mutter, 
and not endeavour to make her do whore dat 
yon might discover her. Me do o^dor dat you 
have no money given you, for you deserve 
punishment, not reward ; me do order, derefure, 
dat you be do infamous gipsy, and do wear a 
pair of horns upon your forehead for one month, 
and dat your wife be called do whore, and pointed 
at all dat time ; fur you be do infamous gipsy, 
but she be no less do infamous whore.’ 

The gipsies immediately proceeded to execute 
the sentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone 
with his majesty. 

Jones greatly applauded the justice of the sen- 
tence ; upon which the king turning to him, said, 
‘Me believe you be surprise, for me suppose you 
have ver bad opinion of my people; me suppose 
you tink us all de tieves.* 

‘I must confess, sir,’ said Jones, *1 hftve not 
heard so favourable an account of them as they 
seem to deserve.’ 

‘He lell yoiii* ea-ld the king, ‘how the dif- 
ference is between you and us. My people rob 
your people, and your people rob one anoder*’ 

Jones afterwards proceeded very gravely to 
Bing forth tlbe happiness of those subjects who 
live under such a magistrate. 

I Indeed, their happiness appears to have been 
■0 complete, that ife are aware some advocate 


for arbitrary power may hereafter quote the case 
of those people, as an instance of the great ad* 
vantages which attend that government above 
all others. 

And here wo will make a concession, which 
would not perhaps have been expected from us, 
that no limited form of government is capable 
of rising to tho same degree of perfection, or of 
producing the same benoiits to society, with this. 
Mankind have never been so happy as when the 
greatest part of the then known world was 
under the dominion of a single master ; and this 
state of their felicity continued during the reigns 
of five successive princes.^ This was tho true 
ora of the golden age, and the only golden ago 
which ever had any existence, unless in tho 
warm imaginations of the poets, from the expul- 
sion from Eden down to this day. 

In reality, 1 know but of one solid objection to 
absolute monarchy. The only defect in which 
excellent constitution seems to be, tho difficulty 
of finding any man adequate to the office of an 
absolute monarch, for this indispensably re- 
quires three qualities very difficult, as it appears 
from history, to be found in princely natures, — 
firbt, a sufficient quantity of moderation in the 
prince, to bo contented with all tho power which 
is possiblo for him to have; secondly, enough 
of wisdom to know his own happiness; and, 
thirdly, goodness sufficient ‘ "pport the hap- 
piness of others, when u 'nnatible with, 

but instrumental to his ( 

How if an absolute ' sll these 

great and rare qualific allowed 

capable of conferring society, 

it must be surely iry, that 

absolute power, vestc*" one who 

is deficient in them* ^ attended 

with no less a degree 

In short, our own i '^^aruishos us with 

adequate ideas of the b as well as curse 

which may attend absolul -or. Tho pictures 
of heaveu and of ht*ll wi. lace a very lively 
imago of both boforo our e.,c‘s; for though the 
prince of the latter can have no power but what 
be originally derives from tho omnipotent Sove- 
reign in tho former, yet it plainly appears from 
Scripture that absolute power in his infernal 
dominious is granted to their diabolical ruler. 
This is indeed tho only absolute i)Ower which 
can by Scripture be derived from heaven. If, 
therefore^ the several tyrannies upon earth can 
prova any title to a divine authority, it must be 
derived from this original grant to tho prince 
of darkness ,* and these Bubordlnate deputations 
must consequently come immediately from him 
whose stamp they so expresf^ly bear. 

To conclude, as the examples of ^f^ll ages show 
us that mankind in general desire ^wer only to 
do harm, and when they obtain it, use it for no 
other puipose ; it is not consonant with even 

— - - . V ; 

A Nsnra, Trsjan, Adrian, and tho two An^nlnL 
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Ib6 least degree of prudence to haiard an horse he was to tide, he doubted not but to oreri 
alteratioui where our hopes ere poorly kept in take his Sophia before she should set out from 
countenance by only two or three exceptions St. Albans; ai^ which place he concluded, and 
out of a thousand instances to alarm our feara very reasonably, that Ids lordship would stop 
In this case, it will be much wiser to submit and dine. 

to a few inconveniences ansing from the die- And had he been right in this eonjeottire, he 
passionate deafness of laws, than to remedy most probably would have overtaken his angel 
them by applying to the passionate open ears at the aforesaid ploce; but unluckily my lord* 
of a tyrant. had appointed a dinner to be prepaid for him 

Nor can the examples of the gipsies, though at liis own h<^use in London, and iu order tb 
possibly they may have long been happy under enable him to teach that place in proper thne, 
this form of government, be here urged; since he had mrdored a relay of horses to meet him 
we must remember the very material respect in ai Albans. When Jones, therefore, arrived 
which they differ from all other people, and to thern, he was informed that the coach and ilw 
which, perhaps, this their happiness is entirely had set out two hours before, 
owing, namely, that they have no false honours If fresh post-horses had been now ready, a» 
among them, and that they look on shame as they were not, it seemed so apparently impossible 
the most grievous punishment in the world. to overtake the coach before it reached Loudon, 

thaf Partridge thought he had now a proper 
GHAPTEB XTTT oppoitunity to remind his friend of a matter 

which lie seemed entirely to have forgo^-tCn. 

A dialogue between Jonee and Partridge. wimt this was the reader will guess, when we 
The honest lovers of liberty will, we doubt inform him that Jones had ate nothing more 
not, pardon that long digression into which than one poached egg siuce he had left the ale* 
we were led at llie close of the List chapter, house where he had first met the guide retum- 
to prevent our history from being applied to ing from Sophia; for with the gipsies he bad' 
the use of the most pernicious doctrine which fea<9ted only his understanding, 
priestcraft had ever the wickedness or the impu- The landlord so entirely agreed with the 
donee to preach. opinion of Mr. Partridge, that he tio sooner 

Wo will now proceed with Mr. Jones, who, heard the latter desire his friend to sihy and 
when the storm was over, took leave of his dine, than he very readily put in his word, and 
Egyptian majesty, after many thanks for his retracting his promise before given of furnishing 
courteous behaviour and kind entertainment, the horses immediately, he assured Mr. Jones 
and set out for Coventry ; to which place (for he would lose no time in bespeaking a dinner, 
it was still dark) a gipsy was ordered to conduct w In h, he said, could be got rt>ady sooner thaur 
him. it was possible to get the horses up from grasi, 

Jones having, by reason of his deviation, and to prepare thorn for their journey by a fe^ 
travelled eleven miles instead of six, and most of corn. 

of those through very execrable roads, where Jones was at length prevailed on ohieffy 
no expedition could have been made in quest the latter argument of the landlord ; and now a 
of a midwife, did not arrive at Coventry till joint of mutton was put down to the fire. While 
near twelve. Nor could ho possibly get again this was preparing, Partridge, being admitted 
iuto the saddle till past two, for post-horses into the same opartment with his friend or 
were now not easy to get ; nor wore the hostler master, began to harangue in the following; 
or post-boy in half so gieat a liuiTy as himself, manner: — 

but chose rather to imitate the tranquil dis- ‘ Certainly, sir, if ever man deserved a young 
position of Partridge, who, being denied the lady, you deserve young Madam Western; for 
nourishment of sleep, took all opportunities what a vast quantity of love must a man have, 
to supply its place with every other kind of to be able to live upon it without any other 
nourishment, and was never better pleased food, as you do! 1 am positive 1 have ate 
than when ho arrived at an inn, nor ever more thirty times as much within these laat twenty- 
dissatisfied than when he was again forced to four hours as your honour, and yet 1 am almost 
leave it. famished ; for nothing makes a man so hungry 

Jones now travelled post; we will follow as travelling, especially in this cold raw weather, 
him, therefore, according to our custom, and to And yet I cannot tell how it is, but your honour 
tlie rules of Longinus, in the some manner, is seemingly in perfect good health, and you 
From Coventry he arrived at Daventry, from never looked better nor ftosher in your life. It 
Daventry at Stratford, and from Str^itford at must be certainly love that you live upon.* 
Dunstable, wbither be came the next day a * And a very rich diet too, Partridge,' answered 
little after noon, and within a few hours after Jones. ^ But did not fortune send me an excellent 
Sophia had left it; and though he was obliged dainty yesterday f Dost thou Imagine t cannot 
to stay here longer than he wished, while a live more than twenty-four hours on this dear 
smith with great deliberation i^oed the post- pocket-book?* 
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* Undoabtedlj,* cries Partridgai * there Is 
•tunigh in that pocket-book to purchase many 
% good meal. Fortune sent it to your honour 
very opportunely for present use, os your 
honour’s money must be almost out by this 
time.’ 

*What do you mean?' answered Jones. ‘I 
hope yon don’t imagine that 1 should be dis- 
honest enough, even if it belonged to any other 
person besides Miss Western ' — 

* Dishonest ! ’ replied Partridge ; * Heaven for- 
bid I should wrong your honour so much ! But 
where’s the dishonesty in borrowing a little for 
present spending, since you will bo so well ablo 
to pay the lady hereafter ? No, indeed ; 1 would 
have your honour pay it again, as soon as it is 
convenient, by all means. But wherS can be the 
harm in making use of it now you want it? 
Indeed, if it belonged to a poor body, it would 
be anoih ^r thing; but so great a lady, to be sure, 
can nevei want it, especially now as she is along 
with a lord, who, it can’t be doubted, will let 
her have whatever she hath need of. Besides, 
if she should want a little, she can’t want the 
whole, therefore 1 would give her a little ; but 
I would be hanged before 1 mentioned the 
having found it at first, and before I got some 
money of my own; for -London, 1 have heard, 
is the very worst of places to be in without 
money. Indeed, if 1 had not known to whom 
it belonged, 1 might have thought it was the 
devil’s money, and liavo been afiuid to use it ; 
but as you know otherwise, and came honestly 
by it, it would be an affront to Fortune to part 
with it all again, at tlie very time when you 
want it most. You can hardly expect she should 
ever do you such another good turn ; for, foHuna 
nunquam perpHuo est hona. You will do as you 
please, notwithstanding all 1 say; but for my 
part, 1 would bo banged before 1 mentioned a 
word of the matter.’ 

‘By what I can see, Partridge,’ ciics Jones, 
‘ hanging is a matter nvn lonye alienum it ScseroliB 
Btvdifs ' — ‘You should say alUnus^ says Pait- 
ridge. ‘ I remember the passage ; it is an 
example under communisj alienus, immunise variis 
casibiis serviunt' — ‘ If you do remember it,’ 
ciies Junes, ‘1 find you don’t understand it. 
But X tell thee, friend, in plain English, that he 
who fiuds auothor’s propeity, and wilfully de- 
tains it from the known owner, deserves, in foro 
conacientim^ to he hanged, no less than if he 
had stolon it. And as for this very identical 
bill, which IS the property of my angel, ^nd was 
once in her dear possession, 1 will not deliver 
it into any hands but her own, upon any con- 
sideration whatever, no, though 1 was as hungry 
as thou art, and had uo other means to satisfy 
my craving appetite. This I hope to do before 
1 sleep; but if it should hnijpon otherwise, 1 
charge thee, it thou wouldst not incur uiy dis-* 
pleasure lor ever, not to shock me any more by 
the bare mention of such detestable baseness.' 


*1 should not have mentioned it now,* cries 
Partridge, ‘if it had appeared so to me; for 1 
am sure I scorn any wickedness os much as 
another ; but perhaps you know better. And 
yet 1 might have imagined that I should not 
have lived so many years, and -have taught 
school BO long, without being able to distinguish 
between fas tt wfaa ; but it seems we are all 
to live and learn. 1 remember my old school- 
master, who was a prodigious great scholar, 
used often to say, Polly matete cry town is my 
dctshalon. The English of which, he told us, 
was, that a child may sometimes teach his 
grandmother to suck eggs. I have lived to a 
fine purpose, truly, if 1 am to he taught my 
grammar at this time of day. Perhaps, young 
gentleman,* you may change your opinion if 
you live to my years ; for I remember 1 thought 
myself as wise when I was a stripling of one or 
two and twenty as I am now. 1 am sure I 
always taught alientiSt and my master read it so 
before me.’ 

There were not many instances in which 
Partridge could provoke Jones, nor wore there 
many in which Partridge himself could have 
been hurried out of his respect. Unluckily, 
however, they had both hit on one of these. 
We have already seen Partriilgo could not bear 
to have his learning aitackid, nor could Jones 
bear some passage or other in the foregoing 
bpeceh. And now, looking upon his companion 
with a contemptuous and disdainful air (a thing 
not usual with him), ho ciied, ‘I’aitridgo, I see 
thou art a conceited old fool, and 1 wish thou 
ai-t not likewise an old xeigue. Indeed, if 1 was 
as well convinced of tlsa^latter as 1 am of the 
former, thou shouldst tr ^vel no farther in my 
company.’ 

The sngo pedagogue was contented with the 
vent which he had already given to nis indig- 
nation, and, as the vulgar phrase is, imme- 
diately diuw in Lis hoi ns. lie said he wag 
boiry he had uttered anything which might give 
offence, for that he had never intended it; but 
nemo omnihus horis sapit. 

Ab Jones had the vices of a warm disposition, 
he was cutiiely free from those of a cold one; 
and if his friends must have confessed bis 
temper to have been a little too easily ruffled, 
his enemies must at the same time have con- 
fessed that it as soon subsided ; nor did it at ail 
lescmble tlie sea, w'hoso swelling is more violent 
and dangerous after a storm is over than while 
the storm itself subsists. He instantly accepted 
the submission of Partridge, shook him by the 
hand, and, with the most benign aspect imagin- 
able, said twenty kind things, and at the same 
time very soveioly condemned himself, iliough 
not half BO severely as he will most probably 
be condemned by many of our good readers. 

I’ariridge was now highly comforted, as his 
fears of liaving offended were at once abolibhed, 
and his pride completely satisfied by Jones 
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haTiDg owned himself In the wrong; which 
submission he instantly applied to what had 
principally nettled him, and repeated in a 
muttering voice, ‘To bo sure, sir, your know- 
ledge may be superior to mine in some things ; 
but as to the grammar, 1 think 1 may challenge 
any man living. 1 think, at least, 1 have that 
at my finger’s end.* 

If anything could add to the satisfaction which 
the poor man now enjoyed, he received this addi- 
tion by the arrival of an excellent shoulder of 
mutton, that at this instant came smoking to 
the table ; on which having both plentifully 
feasted, they again mounted their horses^ and 
set forward for London. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WliOt happmed to Mr. Jones in his joWHiep 
fi'om Albans. 

They were got about two miles beyond Barnet, 
and it was now the dusk of tho evouiug, when 
a genteel-looking man, but upon a very shabby 
horse, rode up to Jones and asked him whether 
he was going to London. To which Jones 
answered in the afilrmative. The gentleman 
replied, *I should be obliged to you, sii, if 
you will accept of ’my compauy ; for it is very 
late, and I am a stranger to tho road.’ Jones 
I readily complied with the request ; and on they 
travelled together, liolding that sort of discourse 
which is usual on such occasions. 

Of this, indeed, robbery was the principal topic, 
upon which subject the stranger expressed groat 
apprehensions ; but Jones declared he had very 
little to lose, and consequently as little to fear. 
Here Partridge could nut forbear putting in his 
word. ‘Your houour,* said ho, ‘may think it 
a little; but 1 /iin sure, if I had a hundred-pound 
banK-uoto in mj pocket, as you have, 1 should 
be very soivy to lose it. But for my own part. 


the money he had in his pocket was entirely at 
his service; and so saying, he pulled out up- 
wards of throe guineas, and offered to deliver it ; 
but the other answered with an oath, that would 
not do. Jones answered coolly, he was very 
sorry for it, and returned the money into his 
pocket. 

The highwayman then threatened if he did 
not deliver the bank-note that moment, he must 
shoot him, holdin,^ bis pistol at the same time 
very near to tils br(.''\st. Jones instantly caught 
hold of the fellow’s hand, which trembled so 
that bo could scareo liold tho pistol in it, and 
turued themiizr’^ from him. A snuggle then 
ensued, in which the former wresb d the pistol 
from the hand of his antagonist, and both came 
from their horsr^s on the ground together, tlio 
highwayman upon his buck, and the victorious 
Joucs upon him. 

TJio poor fellow now began to implore mercy 
of the conqueror ; for, to say the truth, he was 
in strength by no moans a match for Jones. 
‘Indeed, sir,’ says ‘he, ‘I could have no inten- 
tion to shoot you; for you will find the pistol 
was not loaded. This is the first robbery I ever 
attiMiiptcd, uud X have boon driven by distress 
to this.’ 

At this instant, at about a hundred and fifty 
yards’ distance, lay another person on the 
ground, roaring for morcy in a much louder 
voice than the highwayman. This was no 
other than Partridge himself, who, endeavour^ 
ing to make his psenpo from the engagomeut, 
h'>d been thrown from his horse, and lay flat on 
k's face, not daring to look up, and expecting 
every minute to be shot. 

lu this poaturo be lay, till the guide, who was 
no otherwise concerned than for his horses, 
having secured the stumbling beast, came up to 
him, aud told him liis master had got tho better 
of the highwayman. 

Partridge leaped up at this nows, and ran 


I never was less afraid in my life ; for we are 
four of us, and if wo all stand by one another, 
the best man in England can’t rob us. Suppose 
he should have a pistol, ho can kill but ono of 
us, aud a man can die but once, — that’s my 
comfort, a man can die but once.* 

Besides the reliance on superior numbers, — 
kind of valour which hath raised a certain 
nation among the modems to a high pitch of 
glory, — ^there was another reason for the extra- 
ordinary courage which Partridge now dis- 
covered ; for he had at present as much of that 
quality as was in the power of liquor to bostow. 

Our company wero now arrived within a mile 
of Highgate, when the stranger turned shoit 
upon Jones, and pulling out a pistol, demanded 
that little bank-note which Partridge had men- 
tioned. 

Jones was at first somewhat shocked at this 
unexpected demand; however, he presently ze- 
coUeoted himself, aud told the highwayman all 


back to the place where Jones stood with his 
sword drawn in his hand to guard the poor 
fellow ; which Partridge no sooner saw than he 
cried out, *Kill tho villain, sir; run him through 
the body; kill him this instant 1* 

Luckily, however, for the poor wretch, he had 
fallen into more merciful hands; for Jones, hav- 
ing examined the pistol, aud found it to he really 
unloaded, began to believe all the man had told 
him before Partridge came up, namely, that he 
was a novice in the trade, aud that he had been 
driven to it by the distress ho mentioned, — the 
greatest, indeed, imaginable, that of five hungiy 
childion, aud a wife lying in of a sixth, in the 
utmost want and misery,— the truth of all 
which the highwayman most vehemently as- 
sorted, and offered to convince Mr. Jones of it, 
if he would take the trouble to go to Lis house, 
which was not above two miles off; saying 
that he desired no fayouTi but upon condition of 
proving all he had alleged. 
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JoiMf first protended that he would ^3ce 
the leUow at his word, and go with him, de*- 
olariiig that his fate should depend entirely 
on the truth ol his story. Upon this the poor 
feUow immediately expressed so much alacrity, 
that Jones was perfectly satisfied with his vera* 
oily, and began now to entertain sentiments 
of oompas|don for him. He returned the^ fel- 
low his empty pistol, advised him to think of 
honester means of relieving his distress, and 
gave him a couple of guineas for the immediate 
support of his wife and his family ; adding, he 
wished he had more for his sake, for the hun- 
dred pound that had boon mentioned was not 
his own. 

Our readers will probably be divided in their 
opinions concerning this action: some may 
applaud it, perhaps, as an act of extraordinary 
humanity; while those of a more saturnine 
temper will consider it as a want of regard to 
that justice which every man owes his country. 
Partridge certainly saw it in that light ; for he 
testified much dissatisfaction on the occasion, 
quoted an old proverb, and said he should not 
wonder if the rogue attacl^d them again before 
they reached London. 

The highwayman was full of expressions of 
thankfulness and gratitude. He actually dropped 
tears, or pretended so to do. He vowed he 
would immediately return home, and would 
< never afterwards commit such a transgression. 
'Whether he kept his word or no, perhaps may 
appear hereafter. 

Our travellers having remounted their horses, 
arrived in town without encountering any new 
mishivP* much pleasant discourse 

passed between Jones and Partridge on the 
subject of their adventure, in which Jones ex- 


pressed a great compassion for those highway- 
men who are by unavoidable distress driven, 
as it were, to such illegal courses as generally 
bring them to a shameful death: mean,’ said 

he, * those only whose highest guilt extends no 
farther than to robbery, and who are never 
guilty of cruelty nor insult to any person ; which 
is a ciroumstauce that, 1 must say to the honour 
of our country, distinguishes the robbers of Eng- 
land from those of all other nations ; for murder 
is, amongst thoso^ almost insepai'ably iucidont to 
robbery.’ 

doubt,’ answered Partridge, *it is better 
to take away one's money than one's life ; and 
yet it is very bard upon honest men that they 
can't travel about their business without being 
in danger of these villains. And to be sure it 
would bo better that all rogues were hanged out 
of the way than that one honobt man should 
suffer. For my own part, indeed, I should not 
care to have the blood of any of them on my own 
hands; but it is very proper for Ihe law to hang 
them aU. What right hath any man to take 
sixpence from me, unless 1 give it him? Is 
there any honesty in such a man ?* 

* No, surely,' cries Jones, * no more than there 
is in him who takes the horses out of another 
man's stable, or who applies to his own use the 
money which he finds, when he knows the right 
owner.’ 

Those bints stopped the mouth of Partridge ; 
nor did he open it again, till, Jones having 
thrown some sarcastical jokes on his cowardice, 
ho offered to excuse hirnsolf ou the inequality of 
fire-arms, saying, *A thceisand naked men are 
nothing to one pistol; fsa^tliough it is true it 
will kill bul one at a sirr iO discharge, yet who 
can tell but that one may be himself ?’ 


BOOK XIII. 

CONTAINIHO THE SPACE OF TWELVE OATS. 


CHAPTER L 
An invocation. 

OowB, bright love of fame, inspire my glowing 
breast. Not thee I call, who, over swelling 
tides of blood aud tears, dost bear the 'hero on 
to glory, while sighs of millions waft his spread- 
ing sails; but thee, fair, gentle maid, whom 
Haesis^ happy nymph, ^st on the banks of 
Hebrus did produce. Thee, whom Mmonia 
educated, whom Mantua charmed, and who, on 
that fair hill which overlooks the proud metro- 
polis of BriUrin, sat, with thy Milton, sweetly 
tuning the heroic lyre! fill my ravished fancy 
with the hopes of charming ages yet to come. 
Foretell me that some tender maid, whose grand* 
mother is yet unbomy hereafter, when, under 


the fictitious name of Sophia, she reads the real 
worth which once existed in my Charlotte, shall 
from her sympalhetio breast send forth the heav- 
ing sigh. Do thou teach me not only to foresee, 
but to enjoy, nay, even to feed on future praise. 
Comfort me by a solemn assurance that, when 
the little parlour iu which 1 sit at this instant 
shall be reduced to a worse furnished box, 1 
shall be read with honour by those who never 
knew nor saw me, and whom 1 shall neither 
know nor see. 

And thou, much plumper dame^ whom no 
idry forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe; 
whom the well-seasoned beef, and pudding richly 
stained wiuf plums, delight,— -thee I of 
whom in a tveckschuytei, in some Butch canal, 
the fat UXrow G<dt| impregnated by a jolly mor- 
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ehaat of Amsterdam, ims delivered s In Grab 
Street school didst thou suck In the elements of 
thj erudition* Here hast thou, in thy maturer 
age, taught poetry to tickle not the fancy, but 
the pride of the patron. Comedy from thee 
learns a grave and solemn air; vrhile Tragedy 
storms loud, and rends the affrighted theatres 
with its thunder. To soothe thy weariod limbs in 
slumber, Alderman History tolls his tedious tale; 
and again, to awaken thee, Monsieur Boniance 
performs his surprisiog tricks of dexterity. Her 
loss thy well-fed booksullor obeys thy infly^nee. 
By thy advice, tho heavy, unread folio lump, 
which long has dozed on the dusty shelf, piece- 
mealed into numbers, runs nimbly through the 
nation. Instructed by thee, some books, like 
quacks, impose on the world by promising 
wonders; while others turn beaux, and trust 
all thoir merits to a gilded out&ido. Como, thou 
jolly substance, with thy shining fcico, keep back 
thy inspiration, but hold forth thy tempting 
rewards; thy bhiniug, chiuking heap; thy 
quickly-convertiblo bank-bill, big with nnscen 
riches ; thy of ten- varying stock ; the warm, the 
comfortable house ; and, lastly, a fair portion of 
that bounteous mother, whoso flowing breasts 
yield redundant sustenance for all her numerous 
offbpring, did not some too greedily and wan- 
tonly drive their brethren from the teat. Come 
thou, and if I am loo tasteless of thy valuable 
treasures, warm my heart with the transporting 
thought of conveying them to others. Tell me, 
that through thy bounty, the prattling babes, 
whose innocent play hath often been interrupted 
by my labours, may one time be amply rewarded 
for them. 

And now this ill-yoked pair, this lean shadow 
and this fat substance, have prompted me to write, 
whose assistance shall 1 invoke to direct my pen ? 

First, Genius, thou gift of Heaven, without 
whose aid in vain we struggle against the stream 
of nature,— thou who dost sow tho generous 
seeds which art nourishes and brings to perfec- 
tion,— do thou kiudly toko me by the hand, and 
lead me through all the mazes, the winding 
labyrinths of nature. Initiate me into all those 
mysteries which profane eyes never beheld. 
Teach me, which to thee is no difBcnlt task, to 
know mankind better than they know them- 
selves. Bemove that mist which dims the in- 
tellects of mortals^ and causes them to adore 
men for their aitik or to detest' them for their 
ouuntng in deceiving others, when they are, in 
reality, the objects only of ridicule for deceiving 
themselves. Strip off the thin disguise of wis- 
dom from self-eoBceit, of plenty from avarice, 
and of glory from ambition. Come, thou that 
hast inspired thy Aristophanes, thy Lucian, thy 
Cervantes, thy Babelais, thy Molihre, thy Shak- 
apeara, thy Swift, thy Marivaux, flU my pages 
with humour, till mankind learii the good- 
nature to laugh only at the follies of otters, 
and the humility to' grieve at their own* 


H 

And thou, almost the constant attendant on 
true genius^ Humanity, bring all thy tender 
sensations. If thou hast already disposed of 
thorn all between thy Allen and thy Lyttleton, 
steal them a litUe while from their bosoms. 
Not without these the tender scene is painted. 
From these alono proceed bhe noble disinterested 
friendship, the molting love, the generous senti- 
ment, tho ardent gratitude; the soft compassion, 
tho candid opinion ; and all those strong enei*^ 
gies of a good mind which fill the molstesed 
eyes with toai*s, the glowing cheeks with blood, 
and swell the heart with tidus of grief, joy, aud 
benevolence. 

And thou, 0 Loaruing! (for without thy 
assistance nothing pure, nothing correct, can 
Genius produco)i do thou guide my pen. Thee 
in thy favourite fields, where the limpid gently- 
rolling Thames washes thy Etonian banks, in 
eftily youth I have worshipped* To thee, at thy 
birchen altar, with true Spartan devotion, I have 
sacrificed my blood. Como then, and from thy 
vast luxuriant stores, in long antiquity piled 
up. pour forth the rich profusion. Open thy 
Mseonlan and thy Mantuan coffoia, with what- 
ever else inoludos thy philosophic, thy poetic, 
and thy historical treasures, whether with Greek 
or Boman characters thou hast chosen Jto inscribe 
the ponderous chests. Give me a while that 
key to all thy treasures, which to thy War- 
burton thou hast entrusted. 

Lastly, come Experience, long conversant with 
the wise, the good, the learned, and the polite. 
Nov with them only, but with every kind of 
charucter, from the minister at his levee to the 
bailiff in his sponging-house, from the duohese 
at her drum to tho landlady behind her bar. 
From thee only can the manners of mankind be 
known; to which the recluse pedant, however 
groat his parts or extensive his learning may be, 
hath ever been a stranger. 

Come all these, and more, if possible; for 
arduous is tho task I have undertaken, and 
without all your assistance will, 1 find, be too 
heavy for me to support. But if you all Bmilo 
on my labours, l.hope still to bring them to a 
happy conclusion. 

CHAPTER IL 

WlMt hefdl Mr, JoncB on hit arrhal in LoaiAm, 

Thb learned Dr. Misaubiu used to say that the 
proper direction to him was, * To Dr, 'Misaubin, 
in (he World i' intimating th^t there were feW 
people in it to whom his great reputation was ^ 
not known. And perhaps, upon a very nice 
examination into the matter, we shall find that 
this oiroumstanoe bears no inoonsii^rable port 
alboDg the many blessings of grandeur. 

The great happiness of being known to pco» 
terlty, with the hopes of which we so delighteff 
ourselves in the preceding chapter, Is the porttm 
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of few. To have the several elements which 
compose our names, as Sydenham expresses it, 
repeated a thousand years hence, is a gift beyond 
the power of title and wealth, and is scarce to 
be purchased, unless by the sword and the pen. 
But to avoid the scandalous imputation, while 
we yet live, of being one whom nobody Jcnowe (a 
scandal, by the by, as old as the days of Homer*), 
will always be the envied portion of those who 
have a legal title either to honour or estate. 

From that figure, therefore, which the Irish 
peer who brought Sophia to town hath already 
made in this history, the reader will conclude, 
doubtless, it must have been an easy matter to 
have discovered his house in London without 
knowing the particular street or square which he 
inhabited, since be must have been one whom 
everybody Icnows, To say the truth, so it would 
have been to any of those tradesmen who are 
accustomed to attend the regions of the great ; 
for the doors of the great are generally no less 
easy to find than it is diilicult to get entrance 
into them. But Jones, as well as Partridge, was 
an entire stranger in London ; and as he hap- 
pened to arrive first in a quarter of the town, 
the inhabitants of which have very little inter- 
course with the householders of Hanover or 
Grosvenor Square (for he entered through Gray’s 
Inn Lane), so he rambled about some time be- 
fore he could even find his way to those happy 
mansions, where fortune segregates from the 
vulgar those magnanimous heroes, the descend- 
ants of ancient Britons, Saxons, or Panes, whoso 
ancestors, being bom in better days, by sundry 
kinds of meiit, have entailed riches and honour 
on their posterity. 

Jones being at length arrived at those terres- 
trial Elysian fields, would now soon have dis- 
covered Lis lordship’s mansion ; but the poor 
unluckily quitted his former house when ho 
went for Ireland; and as ho was just entered 
into a new one, the fame of his equipnge had not 
yet sufficiently blazed in the neighbourhood: so 
that, after a successless inquiry till the clock 
had struck eleven, Jones at last yielded to the 
advice of Partridge, and retreated to the Ball 
and Gate in Holbon, that being the inn where 
he had first alighted, and where he retired to 
enjoy that kind of repose which usually attends 
persons in his circumstances. 

Early in the morning he again set forth in 
pursuit of Sophia; and many a weary step he 
took to no bettor purpose than before. At last, 
whether it was that Fortune relented, or whether 
itwas no longer in her power to disappoint him, 
. he came into the veiy* street which was honoured 
^ by his lordship’s residence ; and being directed 
to the house, he gave one gentle rap at the door. 

The portOT, who, from the modesty of the 
knock, had conceived no high idea of the porsdn 
approaching, conceived but little better from the 
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appearance of Mr. Jones, who was dressed in a 
suit of fustian, and had by his side the weapon 
formerly purchased of tbe sergeant; of which, 
though tbe blade might be composed of well- 
tempered steel, the handle was composed only 
of brass, and that none of the brightest. When 
Jones, therefore, inquired after the young lady 
who had come to town with his lordship, this 
fellow answered surlily that there were no 
ladies there. Jones then desired to see the 
master of the house, but was informed that his 
lordship would see nobody that morning. And 
upon growing more pressing, the porter said 
he had positive orders to let no person in. 
if yon think pioper,* said he, ‘to leave your 
name, I will acquaint his lordsWp ; and if you 
call another time, you shall know when he will 
see yon.’ 

Jones now declared that ho had very parti- 
cular business with the young lady, and could 
not depart without seeing her ; upon which the 
porter, with no very agreeable voice or aspect, 
affirmed that there was no young lady in that 
house, and consequently none could he see; 
adding, ‘ Sure you are thastrnngcst man I ever 
met with, for you will noAake an answer.* 

I have often thought that, by tbe particular 
description of Cerberus, the porter of liell, in 
the Cth ASneid, Virgil might p( ssibly intend to 
satirize the porters of the great men in his time. 
The picture at least resembles those who have 
the honour to attend at the doors of our great 
men. Tbe porter in his lodge answers exactly 
to Cerberus in his den, and, like him, must be 
appeased by a sop he'^Ve access can be gained 
to his master. PerbR^^F^ones might have seen 
him in that light, anc>f tiave leeollected the pas- 
sage where the Sibyl, in order to procure an 
entrance for .^neas, presents the keeper of the 
Stygian avenue with such a sop. Jones, in like 
manner, now began to offer a bribe to the human 
Cerberus, which a footman overhearing, instantly 
advanced, and declared, if Mr. Jones would 
give him the sum proposed, he would conduct 
him to the lady, Jones instantly agreed, and 
was forthwith conducted to the lodging of Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick by the very fellow who had attended 
the ladies thither the day before. 

Nothing more aggravates ill sneoess than the 
near approach to good. The gamester who 
loses his party at piquet by a single point la- 
ments his bad luck ton times as much as he who 
never came within a prospect of the game. So 
In a lottery, the proprietors of the next numbers 
to that which wins the great prize are apt to 
account themselves much more unfortunate than 
their fellow-sufferers. In short, these kind of 
hairbreadth missings of happiness look like the 
insttlts of Fortune, who may be considered as 
thus playing tricks with us, and wantonly divert- 
ing hersell at our expense. 

Jones, wbo more than once already had ex* 
perienced this froliosoms disposition of ths 
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heatlien goddess, was now again doomed to be 
tantalized in the lUce manner ; for he arrived at 
the door of Mrs. Fitzpatri&k about ten minutes 
after the departure of Sophia. He now addressed 
himself to the waiting-woman belonging to Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, who told him the disagreeable news 
that the lady was gone, but could not tell him 
whither; and the same answer he afterwards 
received from Mrs. Fitzpatrick herself. For as 
that lady made no doubt but that Mr. Jones was 
a person detached from her Uncle Western, in 
pursuit of his daughter, so she was too geoerous 
to betray her. 

Though J ones had never seen Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
yet he had heard that a cousin of jSopbia was 
married to a gentleman of that namf'. This, 
however, in the present tumult of liis mind, never 
once recurred to his memory; but when the 
footman, who had conducted him from hi*i lord- 
ship’s, acquainted him with the great intimacy 
between the ladi«s, and with their calling each 
other cousin, ho then recollected the story of the 
marnage which he had formerly heard; and as 
ho was presently eonvinced tnat this was tho 
same woman, ho Ik came moro surpHsed at the 
answer which he had received, and very ear- 
nestly desired leave to wait on tho lady herself ; 
but she as positively refused him that honour. 

Jones, who, though he had never seen a court, 
was better bred than most who frequent it, was 
incapable of any rude or abrupt behaviour to a 
lady. When he had received, therefore, a per- 
emptory denial, lio retired for the present, saying 
to the waiting-woman, that if this was an im- 
proper hour to wait on her lady, he would return 
in the aftomoon, and that he then hoped to have 
the honour of seeing her. The civility with 
which he uttered this, added to the great come- 
liness of his person, made an impression on the 
waiting-woman, and sho could not help answer- 
ing, ‘Perhaps, *sir, you may;’ and indeed she 
afterwards said everything to her mistress which 
she thought most likely to prevail on her to 
admit a visit from the handsome young gentle- 
man ; for BO she called him. 

Jones very shrewdly suspected that Bophia 
herself was now with her cousin, and was denied 
to him, which he imputed to her resentmont of 
what had happened at Upton. Having there- 
fore despatched Partridge to procure him lodg- 
ings, he remained all day in the street, watching 
the door where he thought his angel lay con- 
cealed; but no person did he see issue forth, 
except a servant of the house; and in the evening 
he returned to pay bis visit to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
which that good lady at last condescended to 
admit. 

There ie a certain air of natural gentility, 
which k is neither in tho power of dress to g^ve 
nor to conceal. Mr. Jozies, as hath been before 
hinted, waa posseased of this in a very eminent 
degiee* He met, therefore, with a reception from 
the la^ eomewhat different from what his ap- 


parel seemed to demand; and after he bad paid 
her his proper respects, was desired to sit down 

The reader will not, 1 believe, be desirous ot 
knowing all the particulars of this conversation, 
which ended very little to the satisfaction of 
poor Jones; for though Mrs. Fitzpatrick aoon 
discovered the lover (as aii women have the eyes 
of hawks in those matters), yot she still thought 
it was such a lover as a generous friend of the 
lady should not bttray her to. fn short, she 
suspected this was tlu‘ very Mr, Blifil from whom 
Sophia had flown; and all the answers which 
she artfully drew from Jones conceruiug Mr. 
All worthy’s family confirmed heriu this opinion. 
She therefore strictly denied any knowledge 
concerning the place whither Sophia was gone; 
nor could Jones obtain more than a permission 
to wait on her again tho next evening. 

When Jones, was departed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
coMiruunicated her suspicion concerning Mr. 
Llifll to her maid, who answered, ‘ Sure, madnm, 
he is too pretty a man, in my opinion, for nuy 
woman in the world to run away from. 1 had 
rather fancy it is Mr Jones.*— ‘ Mr Jones I * said 
the lady; ‘w^hat Jones?’ For Sophia had not 
given tho least hint of any such person in all 
their conversation; but Mrs. ITonour had been 
much more communicative, and had acquainted 
her sister Abigail with tho whole history of 
Jones, which this now again related to her mis- 
tress. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick no sooner received this infor- 
mation than sho immediately, agreed with the 
oph>ion of her maid, and, what is very unao- 
counlnlde. saw charms in tho gallant, happy 
lover, w'hich she had overlooked in the slighted 
squiro. ‘ Betty,* says sho, ‘ you are certainly in 
tho right: he is a very pretty follow, and I don’t 
Wouder that my cousiu’s maid should tell you so 
many women ore fond of him. I am sorry now 
I did not inform him where my cousin was : and 
yet, if be bo so terrible a rako as you tell me, it 
is a pity she should ever see him any more ; for 
what but her ruin can happen from marrying a 
rake and a beggar against her father’s consent ? 
1 protest, if he be such a man as the wench 
described him to you, it is but an ofllce of charity 
to keep her from him ; and I am sure it would 
be unpardonable in me to do otherwise, who 
have tasted so bitterly of the .misfortunes at- 
tending such marriages.* 

Here she was interrupted by the arrival of a 
visitor, which was no other than his lordship; 
and as nothing passed at this visit either new or 
extraordinary, or any ways material to this his- 
tory, we shall here put an end to this chapter. 

OHAPTEE III. 

A project of Afra. FUtspaJtriclGy and Atr nsU to 
Lady Bdtadon, 

Wasir Mrs. Fltzpati^| retired to rest, hm 
thoughts were entirely mken up by her couela 
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Sopilia and Mr. Jones. She was, indeed, a little 
offended with the former for the dlsing^onuity 
which she now discovered; in which meditation 
she had not long exercised her imagination be- 
fore the following conceit suggested itself : that 
oonld she jsossibly become the means of preserv- 
ing Sophia from this man, and of restoring her 
to her father, sho should, in all human pro- 
bability, by so groat a service to the family, 
reconcile to herself both her uncle and her aunt 
Western. 

As this was one of her most favourite wishes, 
BO the hope of success seemed so reasonable, tliat 
nothing remained but to consider of proper 
methods to accomplish her scheme. To attempt 
to reason the case with Sophia did not appear to 
her one of those methods; for as Hetty had re- 
ported from Mrs. IToiiour that Sophia had a 
violent inclination to Jones, she conceived that 
to dissuade herfiom the match was an endeavour 
of the same kind as it would be very heaitily 
and earnestly to entreat a moth not to fly into a 
candle. 

If the reader will please to remember that 
the acquaintance which Sophia had with Lady 
BeUaston was contracted at the houso of Mm. 
Western, and must have grown at the very time 
when Mrs. Fitzpatrick lived with this latter lady, 
ho will want no information that Mrs. Fitzpat- 
rick mubt have been acquainted with her like- 
wise. They were, bcbides, both equally her 
dibtont relations. 

After much consideration, therefore, she re- 
solved to go early in tlio niorumg to that lady, 
and endeavour tq, her, unknown to Sophia, 
and to acquaint her with the whole affair ; for 
she did not in the least doubt but that the prudent 
lady, who had often ridiculed romantic love and 
indiscreet marriages in her conversation, would 
very readily concur in her sentiments concerning 
this match, and would lend her utmost assist- 
ance to prevent it 

This resolution she accordingly oxeented; and 
the next morning, before the sun, she huddled 
on her clothes, and at a very unfashionable, 
unseasonable, unvisitable hour, went to Lady 
BeUaston, to whom she got access, without the 
least knowledge or suspicion of Sophia, wlio, 
tliough not asleep, lay at that time awake in her 
bed, with Honour snoring by her side. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick made many apologies for an 
early, abiujit visit, at an hour when, site said, 
she should not have thought of disturbing her 
ladyship but upon business of the utmost conse- 
quence. She then opened the whole affair, told 
^ all she had heard from Betty, and did not forget 
the visit which Jones had paid to herself the 
preceding evening. 

Lady BeUaston answered with a < Then 

you have seen this terrible man, madam ? Fray 
is he BO very fine a figure as he is represented? 
for Etoff entertained ii|e last night almost two 
honn with him. The wench, 1 believe, is in 


love with him by reputation.* Here the reader 
will bo apt to wonder; but the truth is, that Mrs. 
Etoff, who had the honour to pin and unpin the 
Lady BeUaston, had received complete informa- 
tion oonoeming the said Mr. Jones, and had 
faithfully conveyed the same to her lady last 
night (or rather that momiTig) while she was 
undressing, on which accounts she had been de- 
tained in her office above the space of an hour 
and a half. 

The lady, indeed, though generally well enough 
pleased with the narratives of Mrs. Etoff at those 
seasons, gave an extiaordiuary attention to her 
account of Jones ; for Honour had described 
him as a very handsome fellow, and Mrs. Etoff, 
in lier hurry, added so much to the beauty of 
his person to her report, that Lady BeUaston 
began to conceive him to bo a kind of miracle 
in nature. 

The curiosity which her woman had inspired | 
was now greatly increased by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 1 
who spoke as much in favour of the person of 
Jones as she had before spoken in dispiaise of 
his biilh, character, and foitune. 

Whtn Lady IJellaston had heard the whole, 
bho answered gravely, ‘Indeed, madam, this is 
a matter of gloat conbeqiience. Nothing can 
ccriainly be more commendable than the part 
you act; and 1 bhall be very glad to have my 
share in the prcsiTvation of a young lady of 
so much merit, and for whom 1 have so much 
csleeiu.* 

‘Doth not your ladyship thiuk,’ says Mrs. Fite- 
Patrick eagerly, * that it. Would be the best way 
to write immediately t®'iuy uncle, and acquaint 
him where my cousin **’5^ 

The lady pondered ^ little upon this, and thus 
answered, ‘ Why, no, madam, I think not. Di 
Western hath dcseiibed her brother tn mo to be 
such a brute, that 1 cannot consent to put any 
woman under his jiower who hath escaped from 
it. 1 have heard ho behaved like a monster to ' 
his own wife: for ho is one of those wretches who 
think they have a right to tyrannize over us ; and 
from such I shall ever esteem it the cause of my 
sex to rescue auy woman who is so unfortunate 
to bo under their power. The business, dear 
cousin, will be only to keep Miss Western from 
seeing this young fellow, till the good company, 
which she will have an opportunity of meeting 
here, give her a properer turn.* 

‘ If he should find her out, madam,* answered 
the other, ‘ your ladyship may be assured he will 
leave nothing unattempted to come at her.' 

‘But, madam,’ replied the lady, ‘it is impos- 
sible he should come hero — though, indeed, It 
is possible he may gut some Intelligence where 
she is, and then may lurk about the house— 

I wish, therefore, I know his person. Is there 
no way, madam, by which 1 could have a sight 
of him? for otherwise, you know, cousin, she 
may contrive to see him bare without my 
knowledge.* Mrs. Fitzpatrick anawered mat 
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be bad threatened her with ai^otber visit tliat 
afternoon, and that| if her ladyship pleased to 
do her the honour of calling upon her then, 
she would hardly fail of seeing him between six 
and seven ; and if he came earlier, she would, by 
some means or other, detain him till her lady- 
ship's arrival. Lady Bellaston replied she would 
come the moment she could got from diunor, 
which she supposed would be by seven at 
furthest ; for tliat it was absolutely necessary 
she should be acquainted with his person. ^Lpon 
my word, madam,' says she, ‘it was very good 
to tako this care oi MibS Western; but common 
human it 3 ^, as well as regard to our family, ic- 
quirob it of us both; for it would bo a dicudfiil 
match indeed.' 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick failed not to m ike a proper 
return to the coinpliincnt winch Lady Bell i-»toa 
had bcbtowLd on her cousin, and, afttr soi little 
imiuateiial couvoisaiiou, withdrew, and, getting 
as fast as she could into Lor chuir, unseen by 
Sophia or llouour, icturncd homo. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Which consists of visiting. 

Mb. Jones had walked within sight of a certain 
door duiing the whole day, which, thong,li one of 
the bliortcst. appoaiod to him to be one of the 
longest in tlu‘ whole year. At length, the clock 
having struck five, ho returned to Mrs. Fitz- 
pati'ick, who, though it was a full hour earlier 
than the decout time o{ visiting, received him 
very civilly, but btill perbibted in her ignorance 
concerning Sophia. 

Jones, in a'^^kiug for his angel, had dropped the 
word coubin; upon which Mis. Fitzpatiick said, 

‘ Then, sir, you know wo are related ; and as wo 
are, you will pei mil mo the right of inquiring 
into the particulars of your husiuebs with my 
cousin.' Here Jones hesitated a good while, and 
at last answered he had a considerable sum of 
money of hers in his hands, which ho desired to 
deliver to her. He then produced the pocket- 
book, and acquainted Mrs. Fitzpatrick with tho 
contepts, and with the method in which they 
came into his hands. Ho had scarce fiuKhed his 
story, when a most violent noise shook the whole 
liouse. To attempt to describe this noise to 
those who have heard it would be in vain ; and 
to aim at giving any idea of it to those who have 
never heard the like, would be still more vain : 
lor it may be truly said— 

* Non Muta 

Sic gminant CotybanUt ssra.* 

The priests of Oybele do not so rattle thoir sound- 
ing brass. 

In short, a footman knocked, or rather thun- 
dered, at the door. Jones was a little surprised 
et the sound, having never heard it before; but 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick very calmly said that, oe some 
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company were coming, she could not make him 
any answer now ; but if he pleased to stay till 
they were gone, she intimated she had something 
to oay to him. 

The door of the room now flew open, and, 
after pushing in her hoop sideways before her, 
entert d Lady Bellaston, wlio, having first made a 
veiy low curtsey to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, aud as low 
a one to Mr. Jones, was ushered to the upper 
end of the room. 

Wo mention these minute matters for the eake 
of some country ladii s of our acquaintance, who 
tliiuk it contrary to the rules of mudosiy to bend 
their kiicos to a nnm. i 

The company wmo haidly well settled before 
the ariival of the peer lately mentioned caused 
a fnsh disturbance, aud a repetition of oeie- 
moniitls. 

'ri CM* being.over, tho conversation began to 
bi / tN the phiase in') extremely biilliunt. How- 
cv«), as nothing passed in it which can be 
thought niAlerial to this history, or indeed very 
mat(*i ial in itself, I shall omit tho relation ; the 
lather, a^ I have known some very flue polite 
coiivci*bation glow extremely dull when tran- 
sciibed into books, or repeated on the stage. 
Indeed, this lueutal repast is a daint}', of which 
those who ai') excluded from polite assemblies 
must be coutonted to remain es ignorant as they 
must of the several daiutios of I reiieh cookery, 
which are served only at the tables of the great. 
To say the truth, as neither of these are adapted 
to evci y taste, they might both be often thrown 
awav on the vulgar. 

r )ot <<oues was rather a spectator of this 
olegiiiat scene than an actor in it; for though, in 
the sboil into val before tho peer's arrival, Lady 
Bellaston first, aud afteiwaids Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
had addressed some of their dibcourse to him, 
3 'ot no sooner was the noble loid entered, than 
he engrossed the whole attention of the two 
ladies to himself ; and as he took no more notice 
of Jones than if no such person had been present, 
unless by now aud then staring at him, the ladies 
followed bis example. 

The company had now stayed so long, that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick plainly pcicciyed they all designed 
to stay out each otlicr. She therefore resolved . 
to rid hcrbelf of Jones, he being the visitant to 
wh nn she thought the least ceremony was due. 
Taking, therefore, an opportunity of a cessation 
of chat, she addiesscd hcrsf'lf gravely to him, 
and said, ‘Bir, 1 shall not possibly be able to*, 
give you an answer to>night as to that business; 
but if you please to leave word where 1 may send 
to you to-morrow* — 

J ones had natural but not artificial good-brood- 
ing. Instead, therefore, of communicati ug the 
secret of his lodgings to a servant, he acquainted 
the lady herself with it particularly, and soon 
after very ceremoniously withdrew. 

He was no sooner gone than the great person- 
ages, who had taken no notice of him preaenti 
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began to take Tnuch notice of him in bis absence: 
but if the leader hath already excused us from 
relating the more brilliant part of this oonversa- 
tioQ, he will surely be very ready to excuse the 
repetition of what may be called vulgar abuse; 
though, perhaps, it may be material to our 
history to mention an observation of Lady 
Bellaston, who took her leave in a few minutes 
after him, and then said to Mrs. Titzpatrick, at 
her departure, ^ I am satisfied on the account of 
my cousin ; she can be in no danger from this 
fellow/ 

Our history shall follow the example of Lady 
Bellaston, and take leavo of the present com- 
pany, which was now reduced to two persons ; 
between whom, as nothing passed which in the 
least concerns us or our reader, we shall not 
Buffer ourselves to bo diveited by it from matteis 
which must seem of more consequence to all 
those who are at all interested in the affairs of 
our hero. 

CHAPTER V. 

An adventure which happened to Mr. Jones at his 
lodgings ; with some account of a younq gentle- 
man who lodged there, and of the mistress of 
the house, and het* two davgktet'S. 

Thb next morning, as early as it was decent, 
Jones allondod at Mrs. Eitapn trick’s door, where 
he was answered that the lady was not at home, 
— an answer wtitch surprised him the more, as 
ho had walked backwards and forwards in the 
street from break of day; and if she had gone 
out, he must have seen her. This answer, how- 
ever, he was obliged to receive, and not only 
now, hut to five several visits which he made 
her that day. 

To be plain with the reader, the noble peer 
had, from some reason or other, perhaps from a 
regard for the lady's honour, insisted that she 
should not see Mr. Jones, whom ho looked on as 
a scrub, any more ; and the lady bad complied 
in making that promise to which we now see 
her so strictly adhere. 

But as our gentle reader may possibly have a 
better opinion of the young gentleman than her 
ladyship, and may even have some concern, 
should it be apprehended that, during this un- 
happy separation from Sophia, he took up his 
residence either at an inn or in the street, we 
shall now give an account of his lodging, which 
was indeed in a very reputable bouse^ and in a 
very good part of the town. 

Mr. Jones, then, had often heard Mr. All worthy 
mention the geDilowoman at whose house he 
used to lodge when he was in town. This 
person, who, as Jones likewise knew, lived in 
Bond Street, was the widow of a clergyman, and 
was left by him at his decease in possession of 
two daughters, and of a complete set of manu- 
script sennons. 

Of these two daughters^ Kancy, the elder, was 


now arrived at the age of seventeen, and Betty 
the younger, at that of ten. 

Hither Jones had despatched Partridge, and 
in this house he was provided with a room for 
himself in the second floor, and with one for 
Partridge in the fourth. 

The first floor was inhabited by one of fhose^ 
young gentleman who in the last age were 
called men of wit and pleasure about town, and 
properly enough; for as men are usually de- 
nominated from their business or profession, so 
pleasure may be said to have been the only busi- 
ness or profession of those gentlemen to whom 
foitune had made all useful occupations unneces- 
sary. Playhouses, coffeehouses, and taverns 
were the scones of their rendezvous. Wit and 
humour were the entertainment of their looser 
hours, and love was the business of their more 
sei ious moments. Wine and the muses conspired 
to kindio the brightest flames in their breasts; 
nor did they only admire, but some were able to 
celebrate the beauty they admired, and all to judge 
of the merit of such compositions. 

Such, therefore, were properiy called the men 
of wit and pleasure ; but I question whether the 
same appollation may with the same propriety 
be given to those young gentlemen of our times, 
who have the same ambition to bo di&tinguibhed 
for parts. Wit ccitainly they have nothing to 
do with. To givo them their due, they soar a 
etep higher than their predecessors, and may be 
called men of wisdom and verth (take heed you 
do not read virtue). Thus, at an age when the 
gentlemen abovo mentioned employ their time in 
toasting the charms a woman, or in making 
sonnets in hnr praist^^l^n giving their opinion of 
a play at the thoai^a, or of a poem at Will’s or 
Button’s; these gentlemen are considering of 
methods to bribe a coiqioration, or meditating 
speeches for the House of Commons, or rather 
for the magazines. But the science of gaming 
I is that which above all others employs their 
[ thoughts. These aro the studies of their graver 
I hours ; while for their amusomonts they have tho 
! vast circle of connoisseurship, painting, music, 
statuary, and natural philosophy, or rather im- 
natural, which deals in the wonderful, and knows 
nothing of Kuture, except her monsters and im- 
perfections. 

When Jones had spent the whole day in vain 
inquiries after Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he returned at 
last disconsolate to his apartment. Here, while 
he was venting bis grief in private, he heard a 
violent uproar below stairs; and soon after a 
female voice begged him for Heaven’s sake to 
come and prevent murder. Jones, who was 
never backward on any occasion to help the 
distressed, immediately ran down stairs; when, 
stepping into the diuing-rooxn, whence aU the 
noise issued, he beheld the young gentleman ol 
wisdom and verth just before mentioned, pinned 
close to the wall by his footman, and a young 
woman standing by, wringing her hands, snd 
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erylng out, *He will be murderedl he will be 
murdered 1 * And indeed the poor gentleman 
seemed in some danger of being choked, when 
Jones flew hastily to his assistance, and rescued 


very readily agreed, on condition of receiving 
bis wages. This condition was presently com- 
plied with, and the fellow was discharged. 

And now the young gentleman, whose name 


him, Just as he was breathing his last, from the was 3iigbiingalo, very strenuously insisted that 


unmerciful dutches of the enemy. 

Though the follow had received several kicks 
and cuffs from the little gentleman, who had 
more spirit than strongth, he had made it a kind 
of scruple of conscience to strike his master, 
and would have contented himself with only 
choking him; but towards Jones he bore no 


his deliverer should take part of a bottle of wine 
with him ; to which Jones after much entreaty 
consented, though more out of complaisance than 
inclination ; for the uneasiness of his mind fitted 
him very iittle for conversation at this time. Miss 
Nancy, likewise, who was the only female then 
in the house, her mamma and sister being both 


such respect. He no sooner, therefore, fouu«l gone to the play, condosceuded to favour them 
himself a littlo roughly handled by his new with her company. 


antagonist, than he gave him one of those When the bottle and glasses were on the table, 
punches in the guts, which, though the spec- the gentleman began to relate the occasion of the 
tators at Broughton*s ampliithoatre have such pircediug disturbance. 

exquisite delight in seeing them, convey but *l hope, sir,* said ho to Jones, ‘you will not 
v^ry little pleasure in the feeling. from this accident conclude that I make a 

The lusty youth bad no sooner received this i‘U'^totn of slrikiug my servants; for I assure 
blow than ho meditated a most grateful rctuin. ^.lu this is the first time 1 have been guilty of 
And now ensued a combat between Jones and it in my rcmcuibrauco ; and I have passed by 
the footman, which was very fierce, but short; many provoking faults in this very follow, before 
for this fellow was no more able to contend with he could provoke mo to it: but when you bear 
Jones than his master had before been to contend what hath happened this evening, you will, I 
with him. believe, think mo excusable. 1 happened to 

And now Fortune, according to her usual come home several hours before my usual time, 
custom, reversed the face of affairs. The fumior when 1 found four gentlemen of t^e cloth at 
victor lay breathless on the ground, and the whist by my fire, and my Hoyle, sir— my best 
vanquished gentleman had recovered breath Hoyle, which cost me a gninea^lying open on 
enough to thank Mr. Jones for his seasonable the table, with a quantity 'd porter spilt on one 
assistance. He received, likewise, the hearty of the most matei ial leaves of the whole book, 
thanks of the young woman present, who was This, you will allow, was provoking ; but I said 
indeed no other than Miss Nancy, the eldest nothing till the rest of the honest company were 
daughter of the house. gouu, and then gave tlio follow a gentle rebuke^ 

The footman having now recovered his legs, who, instead of expressing any concern, made 
shook his head at Jones, and, with a sagacious mo a port answer, that servants must have 
look; cried, — ‘ 0 d—n mo, Til have nothing more their diversions as well as other peo{de; that 
to do with you ; you have been upon the stage, he was sorry for the accident which bad hap- 
or I’m d— uably mistaken.' And indeed we may pened to the book, but that several of his ao- 
forgive this his suspicion ; for such was the quaintance had bought the same for a shilling, 
agility and strength of our hero, that he was and that 1 might stop as much m his wages if 1 
perhaps a match for one of the first-rate boxers, pleased. 1 now gave him a severer reprimand 
and could with groat ease have beaten all the than before, when the rascal bad the insolence 
I muffled^ graduates of Mr. Broughton’s school. to— In short, he imputed my early coming 
The master, foaming with wrath, ordered Ids home to — In short, ho cast a reflection—* 
man immediately to strip, to which the latter He mentioned the name of a young lady, in a 

— ^in Buch a manner that incensed nm 

1 Lest posterity diould he puzzled by this epithet, I beyond all patience, and in my p^asion 1 gtrU(^ 
think proper to explain It by an advertisement which biio.’ 

was published Feb. 1, 1747 : — Jones answered, that he believed no person 

* Mr. Broughton proposes, with proper assistance, jiying would blame him. ‘ For my part,* said he, 
to open an academy at his house In the Haymorket, for ^ j I should, on the last-mentioned pro- 

thelnrtrucu«nof rtoMwho «.wUlliig tob.^ yocaUoD, li»ye done tUe same thing.’ 

In the mystery of boxing; where the whole theory and 

praetlce of flit tnily BritUh art, with aU the ymlou. Our company had not eat loi« before they 
itops, blows, cross-buttocks, etc.. Incident to combatants, were joined by the mother and daughter, at 
will be hilly taught and explained: and that persons of I their return from the play. And now they all 


quality and distinction may not be deterred ftom enter- 
ing into A eauru of thou keturu^ they will be given with 


spent a very cheerful evening together; for all 
but Jones were heartily merry, and eVon he put 


the utmost tenderness and regard to the delicacy of the much constrained mirth as possible. In- 

frame tad wnrtltnttoa ef the pupUi for which rewa ^ 

muffles are provided, that will effectudliy secure them . , j. x. x ^ m 

ih«aUmtoekT«il«W«fbtack«Wl>rotaijaw,..ad jolMf ^ the eweetaeee of t^ w 

sufficient to make a most amiable oompasion; 
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and notwithstanding the heaviness of his hearti 
ao agreeable did he make himself on the present 
occasion, that at their breaking ujs the young 
gentleman earnestly desired his further acquaint- 
ance. Miss Nancy was well pleased wilhi^im;. 
and the widow, quite charmed with her new 
lodger, invited him, with the other, next morning 
to breakfast. 

Jones on his part was no less satisfied. As 
for Miss Nancy, though a very little creature, 
she was extremely pretty, and the widow had all 
the charms which can adorn a woman near fifty. 
As she was one of the most innocent creatures 
in the world, so she was one of the most 
cheerful. She never thought, nor spoke, nor 
wished any ill, and had constantly that desire 
of pleasing, which may bo called the happiest 
of all desires in this, that it scarce ever fails of 
attaining its ends, when not disgraced by affecta- 
tion. In short, though her pu wer was very small, 
she was in her heart one of the warmest friends. 
She had been a most affectionate wife, and was 
a most fond and tender mother. 

As our history doth not, like a newspaper, 
give great characters ^o people who never were 
heard of before, nor will ever be heard of again, 
the reader may hence conclude that this excel- 
lent woman will hereafter appear to bo of some 
importance in our history. 

Nor was Jones a little pleased with the young 
gentleman himself, whose wine ho had been 
drinking. Ue thought he discerned in him 
much good sense, though a little too much 
tainted with town foppery. But what recom- 
mended him most to Jones wore some senti- 
ments of gi’eat generosity and humanity which 
occasionally dropped from him ; and particulaily 
many expressions of the highest disinterestedness 
in the affair of love. On which subject the young 
gentleman delivered himself in a language which 
might have very well become an Arcadian shep- 
herd of old, and which axjpoared very extraordi- 
nary when proceeding from the lips of a modern 
fine gentleman ; but ho was only one by imitation, 
and meant by nature for a much better character. 

CHAPTEB VL 

'WKo.i arrived while the company were at hreaJcJbst ; 
with some hints concerning the government of 
daughters. 

OuB company brought together in the morning 
the same good inclinations towards each other 
Vith which they had separated tl^ evening 
before. But poor Jones was extremely dis- 
consolate ; for he had just received information 
from Partridge that Mrtf. Fitzpatrick had left 
her lodging, and that he could not leafn whither 
she was gone. This news highly afilioted him; 
and his oountenanoe as well as his behaviour, 
in defianob of all his endeavours to the contrary, j 
betrayed manifest indications of a disordered 
miml, 


The discourse turned at present, as before, on 
love ; and Mr. Nightingale again expressed many 
of those warm, generous, and disinterested senti- 
ments upon this subject, which wise and sober 
men call romantic, but which wise and sober 
women generally regard in a better light. Mrs. 
Miller (for so the mistress of the house was 
called) greatly approved these sentiments; but 
when the young gentleman appealed to Miss 
Nancy, she answered only, that she believed 
the gentleman who had spoke the least was 
capable of feeling most. 

This compliment was so apparently directed 
to Jones, that wo should have been sorry had he 
passed it by unregarded. Ho made her, indeed, 
a very polite answer, and concluded with an 
oblique hint, that her own silence subjected her 
to a suspicion of the same kind ; for indeed shS 
had scarce opened her lips either now or the last 
evening. 

*1 am glad, Nanny,* says Mrs. Miller, the 
*goDtlemau hath made the observation; I pro- 
test 1 am almost of his opinion. What can be 
the matter with yo>i, child? 1 never saw such 
an alteration. What is become of all your 
gaiety ? Would you think sir, 1 used to call her 
my little x>rattler ? She hath not spoken twenty 
words this week.* 

Hero the conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of a maid-servant, who brought a 
bundlo in her hand, which, she said, was deli- | 
vered by a porter for Mr. Junes. She added, 
that the man imniodiatuly went away, saying it 
required no answer. 

Jones cxpiossod sonev surprise on this occasion, 
and declared it mustsa;) some mistake; but the 
maid persisting tha^^ she was certain of the 
name, all the women were desirous of hawing 
the bundlo immediately opened; viiloh opera- 
tion was at length performed by liltlo Betsy, 
with the consent of Mr. Jones; and the contents 
were found to be a domino, a mask, and a 
masquerade ticket. 

Jones was now more positive than ever in 
asserting that those things must have been 
delivered by mistake ; and Mrs. Miller herself 
expressed some doubt, and said she knew not 
what to think. But when Mr. Nightingalo was 
asked, he delivered a very different opinion. 
*A11 1 can concludo from it, sir,* said he, ^is, 
that you aro a vory happy man; for I make no 
doubt but these were sent you by some lady 
whom you will have the happiness of meeting 
at the masquerade.* 

Jones had not a sufficient degree of vanity to 
entertain any such flattering imagination; not 
did Mrs. Miller herself give much assent to what 
Mr. Nightingale had said, till Miss Nancy having 
lifted up the domino, a card dropped from tha 
deeve; in which was written as foUows:— 

*TO MIU JONES. 

*The queen of the fairies sends you this; 

Use her fsTOurs not amiss.' 
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4Irs. Miller and Mies Nancy now both agre^ J answered Mrs. Miller, *you must nut fill the girPs 


with Mr. Nightingale; nay, Jones himself was 
almost persuaded to be of the same opinion. 
And as no other lady but Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he 
thought, knew his lodging, he began to flatter 
himself with some hopes that it came from 
her, and that he might possibly seo his Sophia. 
These hopes had surely very little foundation ; 
but as the conduct of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in not 
seeing him according to her promise, and in 
quitting her lodgings, had boon very odd and 
unacGountablo, ho conceived some faint hopes 
that she (of whom ho had formerly heard a very 
whimsical character) might possibly intend to do 
him that service in a strange manner which siie 
declined doing by mure ordinary metiiods. To 
say the truth, as nothing certain ctndd be con- 
cluded from so odd and uncommon an incident, 
he had the greater iaiitude to draw what ima- 
ginary conclusions Irom it ho As his 

tciiip(T, theroFore, was naturally sanguine, he 
indulged it on this occabiou, and his imagina- 
tion woiked up a thousand concrits, to favour 


head with such fancies: bpt if it was her good 
luck* (says the mother with a simper) ^to find 
a gentleman of your generous way of thinking, 
I she would make a better return to his 
generosity than to give her mind up to extra- 
vagant pleasures. Indeed, where young ladies 
bring groat fortunes Ihemsolves, they have some 
right to insist on spending what is their own ; 
and on that account I have heard the gentlemen 
say, a man has sometimes a better bargain with 
a poor wife than with a lich one. But let my 
daughters marry whom they v^ill, I shah en- 
deavour to mak6 them blessings to their hus- 
bands. 1 beg, thcirforc, 1 mny hear of no more 
masquerades. Nancy is, I am certain, too good 
a girl to dosiro to go ; for she must remember, 
when you carriod hor thither last year, it almost 
turned her bi^ad, and she did not return to 
herself, or to her needle, in a month afterwards.* 
*i hough a gentle sigh, which stole from the 
bosom of Nancy, spcmed to argue some secret 
disapprobation of these sentiments, she did not 


and siippoit his cxpocUtious of lueeliug his dear dare openly to oppose them. For os this good 


Sophia in the eveuiug. 

Kcadcr, if thou hast any good wishes towards 
mo, I will fully repay th(‘m by wishing theo to 
be possessed of tlii^ s^ii^^uino disposition of mind , 


woman had all tho tenderness, so she had pre- 
served all tho authority of a parent ; and as her 
I indulgence to the desires of her children was 
restrained only b> her fears for their safety and 


since, after having read much and ccnisidcred future welfare, so she never Buffered those oom- 
long on that subject of happiness which hath mands which proceeded from such fears to be 
employed so many great pons, 1 am almost in- cither disobeyed or dis]>utod. And this the 


dined to fix it in the possession of this tcinper, 
which puts us, in a manner, out of tho reach 
of Fortune, and makes us happy without her 
assistance. Indeed, tlie sonsatious of pleasuro 


young gentleman, who had lodged two years in 
tho house, knew so well, that bo presently ac- 
quiesced in the refusal. 

Mr. Nightingale, who grew every minute 


it gives aro much more constant, as well as I fonJu* of Jones, was very desirous of his oom- 


nuich keener, than those which iJiat blind lady 
bestows; nature having wisely contrived that 
some satiety and languor should be annexed to 
all our real onjoyiueiits, lest wo should bo so 
taken up by thorn, as to ho stopped from further 
pursuit*. I nuiko no manner of doubt but that, 
in this light, we may seo the imaginary future 
chancellor just called to the bar, the archbishop 


pany that day to dinner at the tavern, where he 
offered to introduce him to some of his acquaint- 
ance; but Jones begged to bo excused, as his 
clothes, he said, were not yet como to town. * 

To coufccs tho ti-uth, Mr. Jones was now in 
a situation which sometimos happens to be the 
case of young gentlemen of much better figure 
than himself, short, he had not one penny 


in crape^ and the prime minister at the tail of an in his pocket,— a situation in much greater credit 


opposition, more truly happy than those who aro 
iu vested with all tho power and profit of those 
respective offices. 

Mr, Jones having now determined to go to 
the masquerade that evening, Mr. Nightiiigale 
offered to conduct him thither. The young 
gentleman, at the samo time, offered tlckots to 
Miss Nancy and her mothor ; but the good 
woman would not accept them. She said she 
did not rouceive tho harm which some people 
imagined in a masquerade; but that such ex- 
travagant diversions wore proper only for peraons 
of quality and fortuno, and not for young womSn 
who were to get their living, and could, at best, 
hope to be married to a good tradesman. *A 
tradesman I ’ cries Nightiugale ; * you 8hau*t under- 
value my Nancy. There is not a nobleman upon 


among the ancient philosophors than among the 
modem wise men who live in Lombard Street} 
or those who frequent White’s chocolate house. 

I And pcfhaps tho great honours which those 
I phi osophers have asenbod to an empty pocket, 

I may bo one of tho reasons of that high contempt 
in which thoy are held in tho aforesaid street 
and chocolato house. 

Now, if tho ancient opinion, that men might 
live very comfortidfiy on virtue only, be, as the 
modern wise men just above mentioned pretend 
to have discovered, a notorious error, no less 
false is, 1 apprehend, that position of some writers 
of romance, that a tnan can live altogether on 
love; for however delicious repasts this may 
afford to some of our senses or appetites, it is 
most certain it can afford none to others. Those, 


earth above her merit’—* 0 fie, Mr. Nightingale! ’ I therefore, who have placed too great a oOnfidenoe 

2B 
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in tuoh writers, have experienced their error 
when it was too late, and have found that lovo 
was no more capable of allaying^ hunger, than a 
rose is capable of delighting the ear, or a violin 
of gratify ing the smell. ^ 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all the ddicacies 
which lovo had set before hin],~name]y, the hopes 
of seeing Sophia at the masquerade, on which, 
however ill-founded his imagiuatiou might bo, 
he had voluptuously feasted daring the whole 
day, — the evening no sooner caino than Mr. Jones 
began to languish for some food of a grosser kind. 
Partridge discovered this by intuition, aud took 
the occasion to give some oblique Lints concern- 
ing the bank-bill; aud when these were re- 
jected with disdain, ho collected courage enough 
once more to mention a retuiii to Mr. Allworiliy. 

‘Partridge,’ cries Jones, ‘you cauuot see my 
fortune in a more despsrate light than 1 see it 
mysolf; and I begin heaitily to repent that I 
buffered you to leave a place where you was ’ 
settled, and to follow me. llowevor, 1 insist 
now on your returning home; and for the ex- 
pense and trouble which you have so kindly put 
yourself to ou my account, all the clothes 1 left 
behind in your care 1 dosiie you would take as 
your own. 1 am sorr^ 1 can make you no other 
acknowledgment.’ 

He spoke those words with so pathetic an ac- 
cent, that Partridge, among whose vices ill-nature 
or hardness of heart wore not numbered, burst 
into tears; and after swearing ho would not quit 
him in his distress, he began with the most 
earnest entreaties to urge his return home. * For 
Heaven’s sake, eir,’ says ho, ‘do but consider: 
what can your honour do? how is it possible yon 
can live in this town without money ? Po what 
you will, sir, or go wherever you please, I am 
resolved not to desert yoiu But pray, bir, con- 
sider — do pray, sir, for your own sake, take it 
into your consideration; aud Pm suio,’ says he, 
‘that your own good sense will bid you return 
home.’ 

‘How often shall I tell tlieo,’ answered Jones, 
‘that I have no home to return to ? Had 1 any 
hopes that Mr. Allworthy’s doors would be open 
to receive me, 1 want no distress to urge me ; 
nay, there is no other cause upon earth which 
could detain me a moment from ilyitig to his 
presence ; but, alas, that 1 am for ever banibhed 
from I His last words were— Ob, Partridge, they 
btill ring in my ears — ^his last words were, when 
he gave mo a sum of money — what it was 1 
know not, but considerable I’m surp it was— his 
last words were— “ 1 am resolved, from this day 
forward, on no account to converse with you 
any moro.”’ 

Here passion stopped the mouth of Jones, as 
surprise for«a moment did that of Partridge; but 
he soon recovered the use of speech, and after 
a riiort preface! in which he declared he had no 
inquisitiveness in his temper, inquired what 
Jones meant by a considerable sum— be knew 


not how much — and what was become of the 
money. 

In both these points he now received full satis- 
faction ; on which he was proceeding to comment, 
when ho was interrupted by a mesbage from Mr. 
NighUugale, who desired his master’s company 
in his apartment. 

When the two gentlemen wore both attired for 
the masqueiade, aud Mr. Nigliiiugalo had given 
orders for chaiis to bo sent for, a circumstance 
of distress occuirod to Jones, which will appear 
very ridiculous to many of my readers. This 
was how to procure a shilling. But if such readers 
will reflect a little ou what they have themselves 
felt from the want of a thousaud pounds, or per- 
haps of ten or twenty, to execute a favourite 
schtme, they will have a perfect idea of what 
Mr. Jones frit on this occasion. Fur this sura, 
therefore, ho applied to Partiidgo, which was the 
fiist ho had permitted him to advance, and was 
the la^t he intended that poor fellow should ad- 
vance in his sei'vicp. To say tho trutli, Partridge 
had lately made no offer of this kind. Whether 
it was that ho desired to see the bank-bill broke 
in upon, or that disti'^ss should prevail on Jones 
to return homo, or from what other motive it 
proceeded, 1 will not determine. 

CHAPTEH VII. 

Containing tht whole hwnour$ oj a mtuqwrade. 

Ouu cavaliers now arrived at that temple where 
Hoydeggor, lUe great Arbiter Dcliciarum, tbe 
groat high priest of ^{leasuro, presides, and, like 
other heuthon piiest^^poses on his votaries by 
the pretended presy ze of the deity, when in 
reality no such deit^ is there. ^ 

Mr. Nightingale, having taken 0 turn or two 
with his oompaniou, soon left hii ..nd walked 
oil with a female, saying, ‘ Now you are hero, 
sir, you must beat about for your own game.’ 

Jones began to entertain strong hopes that his 
Sophia was present, and tliubo hopes gave him 
more spirits than the lights, the music, and the 
company, though these are pretty strong anti- 
dotes against tho spleen. lie now accosted every 
woman ho saw, whose stature, shape, or air bore 
I any resemblance to bis angel ; to all of whom ho 
endeavoured to say something smart, in order 
to engage an answer, by which he might dis- 
cover that voice which ho tliought it impossible 
he should mistake. Some of these answered by 
a question, in a squeaking voice, Do yon know 
me? Much the greater number ssid, I don’t 
know you, sir, aud nothing more. Some called 
him an impertinent fellow ; some made him no 
answer at all; some said, Indeed, I don’t know 
your voice, and I shall ^ve nothing to laj to 
you; and many gave him as kind answers as he 
could wish, but not in the voice he desired to 
hear. 

Whilst he was talking with one of these kst 
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(who was in the habit of a shepherdess), a lady 
in a domino came up to him, and slapping him 
on the shoulder, whispered him at the same 
time in the ear, *lf you talk any longer with 
that trollop, 1 will acquaint Miss Western.* 

Jones no Boon(.r heard that name, than, imme- 
diately quitting his former companion, he applied 
to the domino, begging and entreating her to 
show him the lady she had mentioned, if she 
was then in the room. 

Tho mask walked hastily to the upper end of 
the innermost apartment before she spoke ; and 
thun, instead of answering him, sat down, and 
declared she was tired. Jones sat down by her, 
and still persisted in Jus entreaties. At last the 
lady coldly answered, ‘1 imagined Mr. Jones 
liad been a more disceruiug lover than to snlTcr 
any disguise to conceal his mistress inmi him. 
— ^ Js she here, thou, inadaiu? ’ replied Junes with 
some vehemence. Fpon which the lady cried, 

‘ Hush, sir, you will bo observed. 1 piumiso j ou, 
upon niy honour, Aiiss Wostuii is not here.* 
Jones, now taking the matk by the hand, fell 
to entreating her, in the most earnest manner, to 
acquaint him where ho might find Sophia ; and 
when he could obtain no direct answer, he began 
to upbraid ber gently for having disappointed 
him the day before ; and concluded, saying, in- 
deed, my good fairy queen, I know your majesty 
very well, notwithstanding the affected disguise 
of your voice. Indeed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, it is a 
little cruel to divert yourself at the expense of 
my torment&* 

Tho mask answered, * Though you have so in- 
geniously dibcovorod mo, I must still speak in 
the same voice, lest 1 should be known by othei'S. 
And do you think, good sir, that 1 have no 
greater regard for my cousin than to assist in 
carrying on an affair between you two, which 
must end in her ruin as well as your own ? Be- 
sides, 1 promise you, my coubiu is not mad 
enough to consent to her own destruction, if you 
are so much her enemy as to tempt her to it.’ 

*Alas, madam!’ said Jones, ’you little know 
my heart whoa you call me an enemy of Sophia.’ 

’And yet to ruin any one,’ cries the other, 
‘you will allow, is the act of an enemy; and 
when by the same act you must knowingly and 
certainly bring ruin on yourself, is it not folly or 
madness as well as guilt? Kow, sir, my cousin 
hath very little more than her father will please 
to give W,^very little for one of her fashion. 
You know him, and you know your own situa- 
tion.’ 

Jones vowed he had no such design on Sophia; 
that he would rather suffer the most violent of 
deaths than sacrifice her interest to his desires. 
He said he knew how unworthy he was of her 
every way; that he had long ago resolved to 
quit all such aspiring thoughts, but that some 
strange accidents had made him desirous to see 
her once mora, when he promised he would take 
leave of her for ever. ‘No^ madam,’ concluded 
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he, ‘my love is not of that base kind which seeks 
its own satisfaction at the expense of what is 
dear to its object. I would sacrifice every- 
thing to the possession of my Sophia, but Sophia 
herself.* 

Though the reader may have already conceived 
no very sublime idea of tbo viitue of tho lady in 
the mask, aud though possibly sbe may here- 
after appear not to deserve oue of the first cha- 
racters of her sox, y t it is certain those generous 
smtiments made a siiong iiupressiun upon her, 
and greatly added !(» the affect*^, in she had be- 
for*‘ conceived for our young Leio. 

Tho lady now, b1 'ei a silouco of a few moments, 
said she did not see iiis pretcusious to Sophia sc 
iniuh in the light <>F prcsuinpliou as of impru- 
dence. ‘Young lellows,’ saya she, ‘can nevei 
have too aspiring thoughts. 1 love ambition in 
0 joung man, and I would have you cultivate it 
li loh aa possible. Perhaps you may succeed 
walIi those who arc infinitely superior in fortiii.e ^ 
nay, I am convinced there are women — But 
don’t you tliiuk nie a strange creature, Mr. Jones, 
to be thus giving advice to a man with whom 1 
am BO little acquainted, and one with whose be- 
haviour to mo I have so little roasou to be 
pleased?’ 

Hero Jones began to apologize, and to hope ho 
had not offended in au) thing he had said of her 
cousin. To which the musk answered, ‘And are 
you BO little versed in the sex to imagine you 
can wcdl affront a lady more than by entertaining 
her with your passion for andher woman? If 
the tairy queen had conceived no bolter opinion 
of ^oui gallantry, she would scarce have ap- 
pointed you to meet her at the masquerade.’ 

Jones had never loss iuciinatlou to an amour 
than at present ; but gallantry to tho ladies wag 
among his principles of honour; aud he hold it 
as much incumbeut ou him to accept a challenge 
to love as if it had been a chaUengo to fight. Nay, 
his very love to Bophia made it necessary for 
him to keep well with the lady, as he made no 
doubt but she was capable of bringing him into 
the presence of the othor. 

He began, therefore, to make a very warm 
answer to her last speech, when a mask in tho 
character of an old Voman joined them. This 
mohk was one of those ladies who go to a mas- 
querade only to vent ill-nature by telling people 
rude truths, and by endeavouring, as the phrase 
is, to spoil as much sport as they are able. This 
good lady, therefore, having observed Jones and 
his friend, whom she well knew, in close con- 
sultation together in a corner of the room, con^ 
eluded she could nowhere satisfy her spleen 
better than by iuterruptixig them. She attacked 
them, therefore, and soon drove the^ from their 
retirement ; nor was she contented with this, but 
pursued them to every {dace which they shifted 
to avoid her; till Mr. Nightingale^ seeing the 
distress of his fiiend, at last relieved hiiii» end 
engaged the old woman in another pursnit. 
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While Jones and his mask were walking to- 
gether about the room to rid themselves of the 
teaser, he observed his lady speak to several 
mabks with the same freedom of acquaintance as 
if they had been barefaced. He could not help 
expressing his surprise at this, saying, ^Sure, 
madam, you must have infinite -discernment to 
know pei'plo in all disguises!* To which the 
lady answered, ‘You cannot conceive anything 
more insipid and childish than a masquerade to 
the people of fashion, who in general know one 
another as well hero as wlien they meet in an 
assembly or a drawing-room ; nor will any woman 
of condition converse with a person with whom 
she is not acquainted. In short, dlic generality 
of persons whom you see hero may more properly 
be said to kill time in this place than in any 
other, and generally retire from hence more tired 
than from the longest sermon. To say tho truth, 

I begin to be in that situation myself ; and if 1 
have any faculty at guessing, you are not much j 
better pleased. 1 protest it would be nlinust 
charity in me to go homo for your sake.’ — ‘1 
know but one charity equal to it,’ ciies Jones, 
‘and that is to suffer mo to wait on you home.* — 

‘ Sure,’ answered tho lady, ‘j*ou have a stiauge 
opinion of me, to imagine that, upon such an 
acquaintance, I would let you into my doors 
at this time of night. 1 fancy you impute the 
friendship I have shown my cousin to some other 
motive. Confess honestly; don’t you consider 
this contrived interview as little letter than a 
downright assignation? Aro you used, Mr. 
Jones, to make these sudden conquests?’ — ‘I arn 
not used, madam,’ said Jones, ‘ to submit to such 
sudden conquests; but as 30U have taken my 
heart by surprise, the rest of my body hath a 
right to follow ; so you must pardon me if 1 re- 
solve to attend you whcn'vcr you go.* lie ac- 
companied these words with some jiroper actions ; 
upon which the lady, after a gentle rebuke, and 
saying their familiarity would bo observed, told 
him she was going to sup with an acquaintance, 
whither she hoped ho would not follow her; ‘for 
if you should,’ said she, ‘I shall bo thought au 
unaccountable creature, though my friend indeed 
is not censorious: yet 1 hope you won’t follow 
me ; 1 protest 1 shall not know what say if 
you do.’ 

Tho lady presently after quitted the mas- 
I querade, and Jones, notwithstanding the severe 
I prohibition he Lad received, presumed to attend 
her. He was now reduced to the same dilemma 
j we have mentioned before, Damply, the want of 
I a shilling, and could not relieve it by borrowing 
as before. Ho therefore walked boldly on after 
the chair in which his lady rode, pursued by a 
grand huzza from all the chairmen present, who 
wisely take the best care they can to discounte- 
I nance all walking afoot by their belters. Luckily, 

I however, the gentry who attend at the opera- 
house^ were too busy to quit their stations ; and 
as the lateness of the hour prevented hkn from 


meeting many of their brethren in the street, 
he proceeded without molestation in a dress 
which, at another season, would have oertalnly 
raised a mob at his heels. 

The lady was set down in a street not far 
from Hanover Square, where the door being pre- 
sently opened, she was carried in, and the gen- 
tleman, without any ceremony, walked in after 
her. 

Jones and his companion were now together 
in a very well-furnishod and well- warmed room, 
when tho female, still speaking in her masque- 
rade voice, said she was surpribcd at her friend, 
who must absolutely have forgot her appoint- 
ment ; at which, after venting much resentment, 
she suddenly expressed some apprehension from 
Jones, and asked liiin what the world would 
think of ^heir having been alone together in a 
house at that time of night. But in&tead of a 
diioct anbucr to so important a question, Jones 
began to bo very impoi lunate with tho lady to 
unmask ; and at hmgtli having prevailed, there 
appeared not Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but tho Lady 
Lellaston herself. 

It would 1)0 tedious to give the particular con- 
versatum, which consisted of very common and 
oidinary occuironces, and wliich lasted from 
two till six o’clock morning. It is sufficient 
to mention all of it that is anywise material 
to this history; and this was a promise that 
the lady would endeavour to find out Sophia, 
and in a few days bring him to an interview 
with her, on condition that ho would then take 
his leave of her. When this was thoroughly 
Sillied, and a second ^^ectiug in the evening 
appointed at the sam*®’fplace, they sei)arated, 
the lady returning toi^jcr house, and Jones to 
hla lodgings. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Containing a scene of didress^ which will appear 
very extraordinary to most of our readtrs. 

I JoxES having refreshed himself with a few 
hours’ sleep, summoned Partridge to his pi'e- 
sence, and, delivering him a bank-note of fifty 
pounds, ordered him to go and change it. Part- 
ridge received this with sparkling eyes, though, 
when he came to reflect furtlier, it raised in him 
some suspicions not very advantageous to the 
honour of his master; to tliose the dreadful idea 
he had of the masquerade, the disguise in which 
his master had gone out and returned, and bis 
having been abroad all night, contributed. In 
plain language, the only way he could possibly 
find to account for the possession of this note 
was by robbery; and, to confess the truth, the 
reader, unless ho should suspect it was owing 
to the generosity of Lady Bellaston, can hardly 
imagine any other. 

To clear, therefore, the honour of Mr. Johee, 
and to do justice to the liberality of the lady, he 
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had really received this present from her, who, 
though she did^not g^ve much into the hackney 
charities of the age, such as building hospitals, 
etc., was not, however, entirely void of that 
Chiistian virtue, and conceived (very lightly, I 
think) that a young fellow of merit, without a 
shilling in the world, was no iiupioper object of 
this virtue. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. 17 ightinga 1 e had been in- 
vited to dine this clay witli Mrs. Miller. Ai the 
appointed hour, therefore, the two 3 oung gentle- 
men, with the two girls, attended iu the parlour, 
wluTO they waited hum three till ainu st /iv(* 
bi'fore the good woman appeared. She liad be* it 
out of town to visit a relation, of whom, at h^^r 
return, she gave the following account ; — 

‘I hope, genllonien, you will i»'iiilc \ n j iinkine 
you wait. 1 am suie. if you knew ilie vcctv I »u> - 
I have bcMMi to see a cousin of miue, about ui> 
miles off, who now lies in — It hiiould be a 
warning to all por^on^’ says the. look^ug at her 
daughters, ‘howtluj marry in<li <‘tlj% There 
is no hHi)piupss in this woild Viihoiit a com- 
jiCtency. O Nancy! liow sh^ll I describe the 
wretched condition in which 1 found your poor 
cousin? She hath scarce lain in a w'cek, and 
there was she, this dreadful wealb( 1, in a cold 
room, without any cui tains to her bed, and r'*t 
a bushel of coals in her house h* supply her with 
fire. Her second son, that sweet little fellow, 
lies ill of a quinsy iu tlio same bed with his 
mother; for there is no other bed in the house. 
Poor little T’omniy I I believe, Nancy, you will 
never see j'our f.ivourite any more; for ho is 
really very ill. The rest of the children are in 
pretty good h<>altli ; but Molly, 1 am afraid, will 
do herself an injury. She is but thirteen years 
old, Mr. Nightingale, and 3 ot in iiiy life I never 
saw a lietter nurse : she tends both her mother 
and her brother ; and, what is wonderful in a 
cicatuie so young, she shows all the cheerful- 
ness in the world to her mother; and yet 1 saw 
her — 1 saw the poor child, Mr. Nightingale, tain 
about, and privately wipe the tears from her 
eyes.* Hero Mrs. Miller was prevented by her 
own tears from going 011, and there w'aC^ not, 1 
believe, a person present who did not accom- 
pany her iu tlicm. At length she a little re- 
covered herself, and proceeded thus: *In all this 
distress the mother supports her spirits in a sur- 
prising manner. The danger of her son sits 
heaviest upon her, and yet she endeavours as 
much .as possible to conceal oven this concern 
on her husband's account. Her grief, however, 
somotimes gets the l;)etter of all her endeavours ; 
for she was always e^ctravagantly fond of this 
boy, and a most sensible, sweet-tempered crea- 
ture it is. 1 protest 1 was never more affected 
in niy life than when 1 heard the little wretch, 
who is hardly yet seven years old, while his 
mother was wetting him with her tears, beg her 
to be comforted. Indeed, mamma,” oried the 
child, shan’t die. God Almightyj I’m sure, 


won’t take Tommy away. Let heaven be ever 
BO fine a place, I had rather stay here and starve 
with you and my papa than go to it.” Fardou 
mi, gentlemen, I can’t Yv'lp it,* says she, wiping 
her eyes: ^such sensibility and affection iu a 
child I And yet, perhaps, he is least the object 
of pi‘y; for a day or tvo will most prohal»ly 
place him beyond the reach of all human evils. 
'J'he father is, iudeed, most worthy oi* oompas- . 
aion. Poor man, hib countenance is the very i 
pictuie i)f horror, and ho looks like one rather , 
dead than alive. 0 heavens! what a scone « 
did i Ixdiuld at 1113' iii-'^t coiiiiug into llo rooml 
The od creature was lying buliiud the bolster, ' 
suppoillng at oiv'< both his child and his wife. 
He had nothing on but a thin waistcoat; for his 
ctjat was tpread o\cr the bed to supply the want 
of Uaiikots. When ho rose Uf ai m3 c-ntrauce, 

T scNice knew him. As comely a man, Mr. 

•li r« , within thii? foitnigbt as you ever Upheld. 
Mi. Nightingale hath seen him. His eyes sunk, 
his face pale, with a long beard. His body 
shivciing with cold, and worn with hunger too; 
for m3 coubin bays she can hardly pi e vail upon 
him to cat. Ho told mo himself in a whiapor— 
ho told me — I cau’t repeat it — he said ho oould 
not bear to oat the broad his chiMreu wanted. 
Ami yet — can 5^011 believe it, gontlcmon ? — ^in all 
this misery his wife has as good caudle as if she 
lay in the midst of the greatest affluence. I 
tabled it, and 1 scarce ovci lasted better. The 
means of procuring her this, he said, ne believed 
was sent him by an angel from heaven. 1 know 
not what he meant ; for 1 had uot spirits enough 
to e.d. ' single que.siioii. 

^Ihib was a love-match, as they call it, on 
both sides— that is, a match between two beggars. 

1 must, indeed, say 1 never saw a fonder couple; 
but what is their fondness good fur but to tor- 
ment each other?’ — ^Indeed, mamma,' cries 
Nancy, *1 have always looked on my cousin 
Audorson’ (for that was her name) *as one of 
the happiest of women .’ — ^1 am sure,’ says Mrs. 
Miller, Hho case at present is much otherwise; 
for any one might have discerned that the tender 
consideration of each other’s sufferings makes 
the most intolerable part of their calamity, both 
to the husband an^ wife, — compared to which, 
hunger and cold, as they affect their own per- 
soii > only, are bcarce evils. Nay, the very chil- 
dren— the youngest, which is not two years old, 
ozeepted — feel in the same manner ; for they are 
a most loving family, and, if they had but a 
bare competency, would be the happiest people 
iu the world.’ — *1 never saw the least sign of 
misery at her house,’ replied Nancy. *1 am sure 
my heart bleeds for what you now tell me.’ — ‘ 0 
child,’ answered the mother, *8he hath always 
endeavoured to malie the best of everything. 
They have always been in great distress; bat 
indeed this absolute ruin hath been bronght 
upon them by others. The poor man was bail 
fur the villain his brother ; and about a week 
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tgo^ the rery day before her lying-in, their 
goods were all carried away and sold by an 
execution. He sent a letter to me of it by one 
of the bailiffs, which the villain never delivered. 
What must he think of my suffering a week to 
pass before he heard of me ? ’ 

It was not with dry eyes that Jones heard this 
narrative. When it was ended, he took Mrs. 
Miller apart with him into another room, and 
delivering her his purse, in which was the sum 
of £60, desired her to bend as much of it as she 
thought proper to these poor people. The look 
which Mrs. Miller gave Jones on this o(‘casion 
is not easy to be described. She burst into a 
kind of agony of transport, and cried out, * Good 
heavens! is there such a man in the world?* 
but recollecting herself, she said, ‘Indeed 1 know 
one such; but can there be another?* — ‘I hope, 
madaim,* cries Jones, ‘there are many who havo 
common humanity ; for to relieve such distresses 
in our fellow -creatures can haidly bo called 
more.' Mrs. Miller then took ten guineas, which 
were the utmost he could prevail with her to 
-accept, and said she would find some means 
of conveying them eairly the next moiniug, 
adding that she had herself done some little 
matter for the poor people, and had not left them 
in quite so much mibciy os she found them. 

They then retuintd to the parlour, wliero 
Nightingale expressed much concern at the 
dreadful bituation of those wretches, whom in- 
deed ho know, for he had seen them more than 
oDco at Mrs. Miller*s. He inveighed against the 
folly of making oneself liable tor the debts of 
others, vented many bitter execrations against 
the brother, and concluded with wishing some- 
thing could bo done for the unfortunate family. 
‘Suppose, madam,* said he, ‘you should recom- 
mend them to Mr. All worthy? Or what think 
you of a collection ? 1 will give them a guinoa 
with all my heart.’ 

Mrs. Miller made no answer; and Nancy, to 
W'hom her mother liad whispered the generosity 
of Jones, turned pale upon tho occasion ; though, 
if either of them was angry with Nightingale, it 
was surely without reason. For tho iibciality of 
Jones, if he had known it, was not an example 
wliich he had any obligation to follow; and 
theio aie thousands who would not have contri- 
buted a single halfpenny, as indeed he did not 
in effect, for he made no tender of anything ; and 
therefore, as the others thought proper to make 
DO demand, he kept his money in his pocket. 

I have in truth observed, and shall never havs 
a better opportunity than at present to com- 
municate my observation, that the world are in 
general divided into two opinions concerning 
charityi which are the very reverse of each 
other. One party seems to hold that all acts 
of this kind are to be esteemod as voluntary 
{^ts, and however little you give (if indeed no 
more than yonr good wishes), you acquim a 
great degree of merit in so doing. Others, on 


the contrary, appear to be as firmly persuaded 
that beueficeuce is a positive duty, and that when- 
ever the rich fall greatly short of thoir ability in 
relieving tho distresses of the poor, their pitiful 
largesses are so far from being meritorious, that 
they havo only performed their duty by halves, 
and are in some sense more contemptible than 
those who have entirely neglected it. 

To reconcile these dificieiit opinions is not 
in my power. I bhall only add that the givers 
are gt nerally of the fonner sentiment, and tho 
receivers are almost universally inclined to tho 
latter. 

CHAPTER IX. 

fV/iic6 treats of matters of a very different kind 
from those in the preceding chapter. 

In the evening Jones met his lady again, and a 
long converoatlon again eusued ’oetwocn them; 
but as it consisted only of the same ordinary 
occurrences as b'^/ore, wo shall avoid mention- 
ing particulars, wnich we despair of rendering 
agreeable to the reader, unless ho is one whose 
devotion to the fair sex, like that of the papists 
to thoir saints, wants to be raised by the help 
of pictures. But 1 am so far from desiiing to 
exhibit such pictures to the public, that I would 
wish to draw a curtain over tliose that have 
been lately set forth in certain French novels, 
very bungling copies of which havo been pre- 
sented us hero under the name of translations. 

Jones grow still more and more impatient to 
see Sophia; and finding, after repeated inter- 
views with Lady Bc^^ston, no likelihood of 
obtaining this by her*®’?ipans (for, on the con- 
liary, the lady began ^ > treat even the mention 
of the name of Sophia with resentment), he 
lesolved to try some other method, ‘lo made 
no doubt but that Lady Bcllnston knew where 
hist angel was, so bo thought it most likely that 
some of her servants should bo acquainted with 
the same secret. Partridge therefore was em- 
ployed to get acquainted with iho.^e servants, 
in order to fish this secret out of them. 

Few*bituations can bo imagined more uneasy 
than that to which his poor master was at pre- 
Bont reduced; for, besides the diflicultios he met 
with in discoveiing Sophi.i, — besides the fears 
ho had of having disobliged her, and the assur- 
ance he had received from Lady Bellaston of 
tho resolution which Sophia had taken against 
him, and of her h.iving purposely concealed her- 
self from him, which ho had sufficient reason to 
believe might bo tiue, — he had still a difficulty 
to combat, which it was not in the piwer of 
his mistress to remove, however kind her in- 
clination might have been. This was the expos- 
ing of her to be disinherited of all her father’s 
estate, the almost inevitable consequence of their 
coming together without a consent, which he 
had no hopes of ever obtaining. 

Add to all these the many obligations which 
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Lftdy Bellaston, whose violeot fondness we oaL. 
no longer conceal, bad heaped upon him; so 
that by her means he was now become one of 
the best dressed men about town, and was not 
only relieved from those ridiculous distresses 
we have before mentioned, but was actually 
raised to a stjite of affluence beyond what he 
had ever known. 

Now, though thei-e are many gentlemen who 
very well reconcile it to their consciences to 
possess tliotuselves of the whole fortune of a 
woman, without making her any kind of re- 
turn; yet to a miud, the proprietor of which 
doth not deserve to bo haugcd, nothing is, 1 
believe, more irksome than to support love 
with gratitude only, especially when* iuclina- 
tion pulls the heart a coutiaiy wiy. Such 
\yas the uuhappy c.i’>e of Jones; for though the 
virtuous love ho boio to Sophia, and which 
left very little affection for any other woman, 
Lad been entirely out of the qiu'stiiin, he could j 
never have b(‘ea able to linvo nuido any ade- 
quate return to the geiinuiis pas'«i>u of this 
lady, who had indeed been ouco an obji ct of 
desire, but was now entered at least into the 
autuniu of life, though she wore all the gaiety 
of youth both iu her dre«»s aud inanncr. May, 
she contrived still to maintain the roses iu her 
cheeks; but these, like floweia forced out of 
season by art, had none of that lively blooming 
frosliUGSS with whieh Nature at the proper time 
bedecks her owu productions. 8I10 had, be- 
sides, a certiiin imperh'ctiou, which renders 
some flowers, though very beautiful to the eye, 
very improper to be placed iu a wilderness of 
sweets, and u hat above all others is most dis- 
agreeable to the bred 111 of lovo. 

Though Jones saw all these discouragements 
on the one side, ho felt his obligations full as 
strongfy on the other ; nor did ho loss plainly 
discern the ardent passion whence those obliga- 
tions proceeded, the extreme violence of which 
if he failed to equal, ho well knew the lady 
would think him ungrateful ; and what is worse, 
lie would have thought Liiuself so. He know 
the tacit cousidcration upon which* all her 
favours wore conferred ; aud as his necessity 
obliged him to accept them, so his honour, he 
concluded, forced him to pay the price. This, 
thereforo, ho resolved to do, whatever misery 
it cost him, and to devote himself to her, from 
that great principle of justice by which the laws 
of some countries oblige a debtor, who is no 
otherwise capable of discharging liis debt, to 
become the slave of his creditor. 

While he was meditating on these matters, 
he received the following note from tho lady : 

‘ A very foolish but a very perverse accident 
hath happened since our last meeting, which 
mokes it improper I should see you auy more 
. at the usual place. 1 will, if possible, contrive 
some other place by to-morrow. In the mean- 
time, adleii: 


This disappointment perhaps the reader may 
conclude was not very great; but if it was, be 
was quickly relieved, for in less than an hour 
afterwards another no^o wm brought him from 
tho same hand, which contained as follows : 

have altered my mind since I wrote, — a 
change which, if you aie no stranger to the 
tendcrest of all passions, you will not wonder 
at 1 am now resolved to see you this evening 
at my owu housp, whatever maj be the oonse- 
qncnco. Gome to me exactly at seven : I dine 
abroad, but will be at homo by that time. A 
day, 1 And, to those that bincoiely lovo, seems 
long**r than I imagined. * 

*1£ you should accidentally be a few moments 
before me, bid tbein show you into tho drawing- 
room.* 

To confess the truth, Jone*' was less pleased 
with this last f i>ist1c than ho had been with tho 
i >i>iicr, as ho wjs prevented by it from comply- 
ing with tho earnest entreaties of Mr. Nightin- 
gale, with whom lie had now contracted luu'-b 
intimacy and friendship. These entreaties were 
to go with that young gentleman and his com-* 
pany to a new play which was to be acted that 
I evening, aud which a very largo party had 
I agreed to di\mn, from some di^liko they had taken 
to the author, who was a friend to one of Mr. 
Nightingale’s acquaintance. Aud this sort of 
fun our hero, we are ashamed to confess, would 
willingly have preferred to the above kind ap- 
pointment ; but his honour got the bettor of his 
inclination. 

Before we attend him to •.ais intended inter- 
view with the lady, we think proper to account 
iui bulb tho proreding notes^as the reader may 
possibly bn not a liftlo surjirisod at tho impru- 
dence of Lady Bdloston, in bringing her lover 
to tho very house where her rival was lodged. 

First, then, the mistivss of the house where 
these lovers had hitherto met, and who had 
been for some years a pensioner to that lady, 
was now become a Methodist, and had that 
very morning waited upon her ladyship, and 
after rebuking her very severely for her past 
life, had positively declared that she would on 
no account be instrumental in carrying on any 
of her affairs for the future. 

The hurry of spirits into which this accident 
tUrew the lady made her despair of possibly 
finding any other convenience to meet Jones 
that evening ; but as she began a little to re- 
i cover from her nueasinoss at the disappoint- 
I inent, she set her thoughts to work, when luckily 
it came into her head to propose to Sophia to 
go to the play, which was immediately con- 
sented to^ and a proper lady provided for her 
companion. Mrs. Honour was likewise de- 
spatched with Mrs. Etoff on the same errand of 
.pleasure; and thus her own house was left free 
for the safe reception of Mr. Jones^ with whom 
she promised herself two or three hours of im- 
mterrupiea conversation, af|er her return from 
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the place where she dined, which was at a 
friend's house in a pretty distant part of the 
totim, near her old place of assignation, where 
she had engaged herself before she was well 
apprised of the revolution that had happened 
in the mind and morals of her late confidante. 

CHAPTER X. 

A chapter lohich, though shorty may draw tears 
from some eyes. 

Mr. Jones was just dressed to wait on Lady 
Bellaston, when Mrh. Miller rapped at liis door ; 
and, being admitted, vciy earnestly desired liis 
company below sUirs, to diiuk tea in the 
parlour. * 

Ujwn his entrance into the room, she pre- 
sently introduced a person to him, saying, 
*This, sir, is my cousin, who hath been so 
greatly beholden to your goodness, for which 
he begs to return you his sincerest thanks.* 

The man had scaice entered upon that speech 
which Mrs. Miller had so kindly prefaced, when 
both Jones and he, looking stodfastly at each 
(»ther, showed at once the utmost tokens of sui- 
prise. The voice of the latter began instantly 
to falter; and instead of iini.shing his speech, 
he sunk down into a chair, cr^iug, * It is so; 1 
am convinced it is so.* 

* Bless me ! what's the meaning of this ? * ciic<» 
Mrs. Miller. * You are not ill, 1 hope, cousin ? 
Some water — a dram this instant! * 

* Be not frighted, madam,’ dies Jones ; ‘ I have 
almost as much need of a diam as your cousin. 
Wo are equally surprised at this unexpected 
meeting. Your cousin is an acquuiutauco of 
mine, Mrs. Miller.* 

*An acquuiutanco ! ’ ciies the man. *Oh, 
Heaven ! ’ 

‘ Ay, an acquaintance,’ repeated Jones, ‘and an 
honoured acquaintance too. When 1 do not lovo 
and honour the man who dares venture every- 
thing to preserve his wife and children fiom in- 
stant destruction, may 1 have a friend capable 
of disowning me in adversity 1 ’ 

‘Oh, you are an excellent young man,* cries 
Mrs. Miller. ‘Yes, indeed, poor creature! he 
hath ventured everything. If he had not had 
one of the best of constitutions, it must have 
killed him.* 

* Cousin,* cries the man, who had now pretty 
well recoven'd himself, ‘ this is the angel from 
heaven whom I meant. This is be to^whom, 
before I saw you, I owed the preservation of 
my Peggy. He it was to whose generosity 
every comfort, every support which 1 have 
procured for her, was owing. He is, indeed, 
the worthiest, bravest, noblest of all human 
beings. 0 cousin, 1 have obligations to this 
gentleman of sooh a nature *— 

‘ Mention nothing pf obligations,* cries Jones 
eagerly; ‘not a i|curd,r 1 insist upon not a 


word* (meaning, I suppose, that he would not 
have him betray the affair of the robbery to any 
person). ‘If by the trille yon have received 
from me I have preserved a whole family, sure 
pleasure was never bought so cheap.’ 

‘Oh, bir!' cries the man, ‘I with yon could 
this instant see my house. If any person had 
over a right to the pleasure you Aention, I am 
convinced it is youii»elf. My cousin tells me 
she acquainted you wirli the distross in which 
she found us. That, sir, is all gieatly removed, 
aud chiefly by your goodness. My children 
have now a bed to lie on ; and lliey have— they 
have — eternal blessing's leward j'ou for it! — 
they have bread to eat. My little boy is re- 
covered; my wife is out of danger, and I am 
happy. All, all owing to you, sir, aud to my 
cousin htre, one of the best of women. Indeed, 
sir, I must see you at iny lu)iiso. Indeed, my 
wife must seo you and thank jou. My children, 
too, must express th«ir guilitiido. Indeed, sir, 
they are not wilhoul a sense of their obligation. 
But what is iny-fiTlibg when 1 reflect to whom 
I owe that they are do»v capable of jjxpi*cst,ing 
their gratitude! Oh, sir, the little heaits which 
you have wauiK'd hail now been cold as ico with- 
out >our asbisUnco.’ 

Hero Jones att( nq)ted to prevent the poor man 
from pioeeoding, but inde(‘(l tho oveiflovviug of 
his owu heal t would of its( If have stopped his 
worils. Aud now Mrs. Miller likewise began 
to pour ft nth thaulvs^ivings, as well in her own 
name as in that of lur cousin, and coucladed 
with saying, she doubted not but such goodness 
would iiiott u gloilous re ®\rd. 

Jones ansvvcied, lie h*®’^ been sufficiently re- 
waidcd alieady. ‘ Yoi^ cousin’s account, ma- 
dam,* said he, ‘ hath given me a sensation more 
pleasing than I have over known. He must bo a 
wretch who is unmoved at hearing such a story. 
How tiau&i)oiiiDg, then, must bo the thought of 
having happily acted a pait in this scene! If 
there are men who cannot ftcl the delight ol 
giving happiness to others, I sincerely pity 
them, as they are incapable of tasting what is, 
in my ojliuion, a greater lionoui, a higher in- 
lercsi, and a sweeter pleasure, than the ambi- 
tious, the avaricious, or tho voluptuous man can 
ever obtain.* 

The hour of appointment being now come, 
Jones was forced to take a hasty leave, but not 
before he had heartily shaken liis friend by the 
hand, and desired to see him again as soon as 
possible, promising that he would himself take 
the first opportunity of visiting him at his own 
house. He then stepped into his chair and pro- 
ceeded to Lady Bollaston’s, greatly exulting in 
the happiness which he had procured to this poor 
family; nor could be forbear refiecting withp 
out horror on the dreadful consequences which 
must have attended them, had he listened 
rather to the voice of strict justice than to that 
of mer 9 y when he woe attacked on the high rood. 
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Mrs. Milldr sung forth the praises of Joi^^ 
during the whole evening, in which Mr. Ander- 
son, while he stayed, so passionately accom- 
panied her, that he was often on the very point 
of mentioning the circumstance of the robbery. 
However, he luckily recollected himself, and 
avoided an indiscretion which would have been 
so much the greater, as ho knew Mrs. Miller to 
be extremely strict and nice in her principles. 
He was likowiso well apprised of the loquacity 
of this lady ; and yet, such was his gratitude, that 
it had almost got the bolter both of discretion 
and shame, and made him publish that which 
would havo defamed his own character, ratlu^r 
than omit any circumstances which might do the 
Cullest honour to his benefactor. 


CHAPTER XI. 

In vskkh the rcculer will he unrprhcd. 

Mr. Jones was rathiT oarJier than the time ap- 
pointed, and earlier llrtn the I.V1I3*; whoso arrival 
was hindered not only by tlio dibtance of the 
place where she dined, but by somo other cross 
accidents, very vexatious to one iu her situation 
of mind. He was aceoidiugly slr'wn into the 
drawing-room, where iio had not been many 
minutes before the door oponed, and in came — 
no other than Sophia liei'bolf, who had left the 
play before tho end of the first act ; for this, as 
wo havo already said, being a now play, at whioli 
two large parties met, the one to damn and the 
other to applaud, a violent uproar and aii en- 
gagement between tho two parties had so terri- j 
lied our heroine, that she was glad to put herself 
under the protection of a yuuiig goutlemau, who 
safely conveyed her to her chair. 

As Lady Belhistou had accpiaintcd her that she 
should nut be at home till late, Sophia, expecting 
to find no one in tho room, camo hastily in, and 
went dircclly to tho glass which almost irouted 
her, without looking onco towards tho upper end 
of the room, where tho statue of Jones now stood 
motionless, lu this glass it was, after coulem- 
platiug her own lovely face, that she first dis- 
covered the said statue ; when, instantly turning 
about, she perceived the reality of the vision: 
upon which she gave a violent scream, and 
scarce preserved herself from fainting, till Jones 
was able to move to her, and support her in his 
arms. 

To paint tho looks or thoughts of either of 
these lovers, is beyond my power. As their 
sensations, from their mutual silence, may bo 
judged to have been too big for their own utter- 
ance, it cannot bo supposed that 1 should bo able 
to express them : and the misfoi-tuae is, that few 
of my readers have been enough in love to feel 
by their own hearts what passed at this time in 
theirs. 

After a short pause, Jones, with faltering ac- 
eenteb wid, * 1 see madam, you are surprisid.'— 


* Surprised r answered she; *0 heavens I In- 
deed 1 am surprised. I almost doubt whether 
you are tho person you seem.*—* Indeed,* cries 
he, *my Sophia.,— pardon me, madam, for this 
once calling you so,- 1 am that very wretched 
Jones, whom fortune, after so many disappoint- 
ments, hath at last kindly conducted to you. 
Oh, my Sophia! did you know the thousand 
torments I have suffered in this long, fruitless 
pursuit!’ — ‘Pursuit of whom?’ said Sophia, a 
little recollecting herself, and assuming a reserved 
air. — * Can you be so cruel to ask that question? ’ 
cries Jones; ‘need I say of ym?’ — * Of mel’ 
answered Sophia. ‘Hath Mr. doucs, then, any 
such important l^uniness with me ? ’ — * To some, 
madam,* cries Jones, ‘this might seem an im- 
j>orluut business’ her the pocket-book). 

hope, madam, you will fii.d it of the same 
valuo as when if was lost.’ Sophia took the 
jw\dcet-bo()k, ami was going to speak, when ho 
interrupted her thus : ‘ Lot us not, Z beseech 
you, lose one of these precious momeots which 
fortune hath so kindly sent us. Oh, my Sojihia ! 

1 havo bubincss of a nmeb superior kind. Thus, 
on my knees, l(‘t mo ask your pardon.*— ‘ My 
pardon!* cries she. ‘Sure, sir, atter what is 
past, you v'anijot expect, after what 1 have 

heard* ‘T scarce know what I say,* answered 

Jones. * Dy heavens! I scarce wish you should 
pardon me. Oh, my Sophia ! henceforth never 
cast away a thought on such a wretch as 1 am. 
Jf ciny romembranco of me should ever intrude 
to give a moment’s uneasiness to that tender 
bosom, think of my uiiworutiness, and let the 
rc'iit'nioranco of what passed at Upton blot me 
fui I'ver Irom your luiud.’ 

Sophia stood trembling all this while. Her 
face was whiter than snow, iand her heart was 
tlirohbiug through her stays. But at the mention 
of Uptou, a blubh arose in her cheeks, and her 
eyes, wliicli before she had bcai’co lifted up^ wore 
turned upon •! ones with a ghi nee of disd.aia. He 
uuderstood this silent reproai^h, and replied to it 
thus: ‘ Oil, my Sophia! my oulylovu! you cannot 
halo or desx>ibo mo more for ^vbat happened there 
than I do myself: but yet do me the justice to 
think that my heart was never unfaithful to you. 
That had no share in tho folly I was guilty of : 
it was even then unalterably yours. Though 1 
despair of possessing you,— nay, almost of evei 
seeing you more, — 1 doted st'ill on your charming 
idea, and could seriously love no other woman. 
But if my heart had not beem engaged, she, into 
whose company I accidentally fell at that cursed 
place, was not an object 0 f tierious love. Believe 
mo, my angel, 1 have ne ver seen her from that 
day to this, and never iu'tojid or desire to see her 
again.* Sophia, in her luiart, was very glad to 
hear this ; but, forcing in.to her face an air of 
more coldness than she hold yet assumed, ‘Why,* 
said she, ‘Mr. Jones, do* y'ou take the trouble to 
make a defence irh&n y ou. are not accused? If 
I thought it worth whi le to^accuse you, I hav« 
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% olkftYgo of an unpardonable nature indeed.*— 

^ What is it, for Heaven's sake?* answered Jones, 
trembling and pale, expecting to bear of his amour 
with Ijady Bellaston.— * Ob,’ said she, * how is it 
pObsiblo! can everything noble and everything 
base bo lodged together in the some bosom?* 
Lady Bella&tou, and the ignominious circum- 
stance of having been kept, rose again in his 
mind, and stopped his mouth from any reply. 
*Oould I have cxpoctod,’ proceeded Sophia, *8uch 
treatment from you, — nay, from any gentleman, 
from any man of honour, — ^to have my name 
traduced in public ; in inns, among the meanest 
vulgar! to have any little favouis that my un- 
guarded heart may have too lightly betrayed me 
to grant, boasted of there! nay, even to hear that 
you had been forced to fly from my love ! ’ 
Nothing could equal Jones’ft bin prise at these 
words of Sophia; hut yet, not being guilty, ho 
was much less embariassed how to defend him- 
self than if bhe had touched that tender stiing 
at which his conscience had been alarmed, liy 
some examination, he pie&cntly found that her 
supposing him guilty of so shocking an outrage 
against his love and her reputation, was entiiely 
owing to Partridge’s talk at tho inns befoie 
landlords and bcivants; for Sophia confessed to 
him it was fiom them that she leccived her in- 
ielligenco. lie had no very gioat dilliculty to 
make her believe that he was entirely innocent 
of an offence so foieign to his chniaclei ; but 
she lud a great deal to hinder him from going 
instantly homo, and putting I’artiidgo to death, 
which lie more than once swore he would do. 
This point being cleaied up, they soon found 
thombolves so well pleased with each other, that 
Jones quite forgot he had begun the conversa- 
tion with conjuring her to givo up all thoughts 
of him ; and she was in a temper to have given 
ear to a petition of a voiy different natuie; for 
before they were aware, they had both gone so 
far, that he let fall some woids that sounded like 
a proposal of marriage. To which she replied 
that, did not her duty to her father forbid her to 
follow her own inclinations, ruin with him would 
be more welcome to her than the most affluent 
fortune with another man. At the mention of 
tho word ruin he started, let di*op her hand, 
which he held for some time, and sti iking his^ 
breast with his own, cried out, *0 Sophia! can 
I then ruin theo ? Ko, by heavens, no ! 1 never 
will act so base a part. Dearest Sophia, what- 
ever it costs me, I will renounce you; I will give 
you up ; I will tear all such hopes from my heart 
as are inconsistent with your real good. Hy lore 
I will ever retain, but it shall be in silence : it 
shall be at a distance from you ; it shall be in 
some foreign land, from whence no voices no 
sigh of my despair, shall ever reach and disturb 
your ears. And when I am dead — He would 
have gone on, but was stopped by a flood of tears 
which Sophia let fall in his bosom, upon Urhloh 
she leaned, without being able to spcHEdc one word. 


He kissed them off, which for some moments 
she allowed him to do without any resistance ; 
but then, recollecting herself, gently withdrew 
out of his arms ; and, to turn the discourse from 
a subject too tender, and which she found she 
could not support, bethought herself to ask him 
a question she never had time to put to him 
before, how he came into that room. He began 
to stammer, and would in all piobability havu 
raised her suspicions by tho answer he was going 
to give, when at once tho door opened, and in 
came Lady Bollaston. 

Having advanced a few step^, and seeing Jones 
and Sophia together, she suddenly stopped; 
when, after a pause of a few moments, recollect* 
ing herself with admiiablo ])rcsenro of mind, she 
said, — though with sufficient indications of sur- 
pi ise both m voice and countenance, — ‘ I thought, 
Miss Western, you had been at tho play ? * 

Though Sophia had no oppoitunity of learning 
of Jones by what means he had discovered her, 
yet, as ho had not the least suspicion of the real 
truth, or that Jones and Lady Bellaston were 
acquainted, so she was very little confounded; 
and the less, as the lady had, m all their conver- 
sations on the subject, cnlirtdy taken her side 
against her father. With voiy little hesitation, 
thoicfoio, she went through tho whole story of 
what had happened at tho playhouse, and the 
cause of her hasty return. 

The length of this nariativo gave Lady Bcllas- 
ton an op^iortunity of rallying her spirits, and of 
consklcimg in what manner to act. And as the 
behaviour of Sophia gave her hopes that Jones 
had not betrayed her, she ^|it on an air of good- 
hnmour, and s iid, ‘I shou^^ot have broke in so 
abruptly njwn you, Miss \^stcrD, if I had known 
you had company.’ 

Lady Bellaston fixed her eyes on Sophis whilst 
she spoke these words. To which that poor 
young lady, having her face overspread with 
blushes and confusion, answered in a stammer- 
ing voice, am sure, madam, 1 shall always 
think tho honour of your ladyship’s company* 
— ‘1 hope, at least,* ciies Lady Bellaston, ‘1 
interrupt no business.*—* No, madam,* «nswerf|r 
Sophia, * our business was at an end. Tour 
ladyship may be pleased to remember 1 have 
often mentioned the loss of my pocket-book, 
which this gentleman, having very luckily 
found, was so kind to return to me with the 
bill in it.’ | 

Jones, ever sluco the arrival of Lady BePastou, i 
had been ready to sink with fear. He sat kick- | 
ing his heels, playing with his fingers, and look- 
ing more like a fool, if it be possible, than a 
young bothy squire when he is first introduced 
into a polite assembly. He began, however, now 
to recover himself ; and, taking a hint from the 
behaviour of Lady Bellaston, who he saw did 
not intend to claim any acquaintance with him, 
he resolved as entirely to affect the stranger on 
his part He said, ever since he had the podrot* 
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book in hfs possossloii, lie had used great dlli^ 
gence In inquiring out the lady whose name was , 
writ in it; but never till that day could be so 
fortunate to discover her. 

Sophia had indeed mentioned the loss of her 
pocket'book to Lady Bellaston; but as Jones, 
for some rea'^on or other, had never once hinted 
to her that it was in his possession, she believed 
not one syllable of what Sophia now said, and 
wonderfully admired the extreme quickness of 
the young lady in inventing such an excuse. 
The reason of Sophia's leaving the playhouse 
met with no belter credit ; and though she 
could not account for the meeting between these 
two lovers, she was firmly persuaded it was not 
accidental. 

With an affected smile, therefore, she «w,Id, 
Indeed, Miss Western, you have h 1 1 v ty good 
luck in recovering your money; not only t«a it 
fell into the hands of a gentleman honour, but 
as ho happened tt» discover to whoin il lielouged. 
1 tliiuk you would nut « onsent to La\t it adver- 
tibcd. It was great good hirtune, sir, that you 
found out to vhom the note boloiivod.* 

‘O madam,* ciies Jones, ‘it ‘wa*’ enclosed in a 
pocket-book, in which the young lady’s name 
was written.* 

•That was veiy fortunate, indeed^’ ciios the 
lady; ‘and it was no less so that you heard 
Mi«JS Weslcra was at my house, lor sho is very 
little known.* 

Jones had at length perfectly recovered his 
spirits ; and as he conceived ho had uow an op- 
2 )ortuTiity of satisfying Sophia as to the question 
she had asked him just before Lady Bellaston 
came in, he proceeded thus : ‘ Why, madam,' an- 
swered lie, * it was by the luckiest chance imagin- 
able 1 made Ibis discovery. 1 was moutioiiing 
what 1 had found, and the name of the owner, 
the other night to a lady at the masquerade, who 
told* me she behoved she know whore I might 
see Miss Wesiern ; and if 1 would come to her 
house the next morning she would inform me. 
1 went according to her appointment^ but she 
was not at home ; nor could 1 ever meet with 
her till this morning, when she directed me to 
your ladyship’s house. 1 came accordingly, and 
did myself the houour to ask for your ladyship, 
and upon my stating that 1 had very particular 
business, a servant showed me into this room, 
where 1 had not been long before the young lady 
returned from the play.’ 

Upon his mentioning the masquerade, he looked 
very slyly at Lady Bellaston, without any fear of 
being remarked by Sophia ; for she was visibly 
too much confounded to make any observations. 
This hint a little alarmed the lady, and she was 
silent; when Jones, who saw the agitations of 
Sophia’s mind, resolved to take the only method 
of relieving her, which was by retiring. But 
before he did this, he said, *I believe, madam, 
it Is oustomary to give some reward on these oc- 
casions : I must insist on every high one for my 


honesty; It is; madam, no less than the honour 
rk being permitted to pay another visit here.* 

‘ Sir,' replied the lady, * I make no doubt that 
you are a gentleman, and my doors aro never 
shut 10 people of fashion.* 

Jones then, after proper ceremonials, departed, 
highly to his own satisfaction, aud no less to that 
of Sophia, who was terribly alarmed lest Lady 
Bellaston should dUcuver what she knew already 
but too well. 

Upon the staira Jones met his old acquaintance 
Mrs. Honour, who, notwithstanding all she had 
said against him, was now so well bred to behave 
with greai civility. Q’bis moetim> proved indeed 
a luck> ( ivcuTn8t.ance, as he coninninical to her 
the housu whore lo lodged, with which Sophia 
was unacquainted.' 

CHAPTER XII. 

hi which the thirteenth booh is concluded, 

Tiik elegant Lord Shaftesbury somewhere ci - 
jeets to telling too much truth ; by which it may 
be fairly infoired that, in some coses, to lie is not 
only excusable, but commendable. 

And surely there are no persons who may so 
properly challenge a right to this commendable 
deviation from truth as young women in the 
affair of love; for wbicli they may plead precept, 
education, and, above all, the sanction, nay, 1^ 
may say the necessity, of custom, by which they 
are restrained, not from submitting to the honest 
impulses of nature (for that would be » foolish 
prohibition), but from owning I.om. 

VVo at j not therefore ashamed to say that our 
hcruiue now pursued tho dictates of the above- 
mentioned right honourable philosopher. As she 
was perfectly satisfied, then, that Lady Bellaston 
was ignorant of tho person of Jones, so she de- 
termined to keep her in that ignorance, though 
at the expense of a little fibbing. 

Jones had not boon long gone before I^ady 
Bellaston cried, ‘Upon my word, a good pretty 
young fellow ! I wonder who he is, for I don’t 
remember ever to have seen his face before.* 

‘ Nor 1 neither, madam.* cries Sophia. * I must 
say ho behaved very handsomely in relation to 
my note.* 

‘Yes ; and he is a vory handsome fellow,' eaid 
the lady. ‘ Don’t you thiuk so ? * 

‘ I did not take much notice of him,* answered 
Sophia; ‘hut 1 thought he seemed rajther awk- 
waid and uugenteel than otherwise.* 

‘You are extremely right,* cries Lady Bellae- 
ton. * Yon may see by his manner that he hath 
not kept good company. Nay, notwithstanding 
hie returning your note, and refusing the reward, 
I almost question whether he is a gentleman. 
1 have always observed there is a something in 
persons well bom which others can never ac- 
quire. I think 1 win give orders not to be at 
home to him.* 
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saroy madam,’ answer&d Sophia, *one 
ean’t auspeot, after what be hath done. Besides, 
if yonr ladyship observed him, there was an 
elegance in his discourse, a delicacy, a prettiness 
of ex[»ression, that, that*<— 

*I confess,’ said Lady Bellaston, *the fellow 
hath words. And indeed, Sophia, you must 
forgive me — indeed you must.’ 

‘ I forgive your ladyship ! * said Sophia. 

‘Tes, indeed you must,* answered she, laugh- 
ing; 'for 1 had a horrible suspicion when I firs^ 
came into the room. 1 vow you must forgive 
it; but I suspected it was Mr. Jones himself.* 

'Did your ladybhip indeed?* cries Sophiai 
blushing, and affecting a laugh. 

' Yes, 1 vow 1 did,* answered she. * 1 can’t 
imagine what put it into my head ; for, give the 
fellow his due, he was gentoclly drobsed, which, 
1 think, dear Sophy, is not commonly the case 
with your friend.’ 

‘ This raillery,’ cries Sophia, ‘ is a little cruel, 
Lady Bellaston, after my promise to your lady- 
ship.’ 

* Not at all, child,’ said the lady. ‘ It would 
have been cruel before ; but after you promised 
me never to marry without your father’s consent, 
in which you know is inipliod your giving up 
Jones, euro you can bear a Utile raillery on a 
passion which was pardonable enough in a young 
girl in the country, and of which you toll mo 
you have so entirely got the better. What must 
1 thinly my dear Sophy, if ^ou cannot boar a 
little ridicule oven on bis dress? 1 bhall begin 
to fear you are very far gone indeed, and almu&t 
question whether you have dealt ingenuously 
with me.’ 

‘ Indeed, madam,’ cries Sophia, ‘your ladybhip 
mistakes mo if you imagine 1 had any concern 
on his account.* 


'On bis account !* answered the lady; 'you 
must have mistaken me. I went no further than 
his dress ; for I would not injure your taste by 
any other comparison. 1 don’t imagine, my dear 
Sophy, if your Mr. Jones had been such a fellow 
as this ’ — 

' I thought,* says Sophia, * your ladyship had 
allowed him to be handsome.’ 

' Whom, pray ? ’ cried the lady hastily. 

'Mr. Jones,’ answered Sophia; and immedl 
ately recollecting herbelf, ‘Mr. Jones!— no* no; 
1 ask your pardon ; — I moan the gentleman who 
wna just now here.’ 

' Oh, Sophy, Sophy ! * cries the lady, ‘ this Mr. 
Jones, 1 am afraid, btill runs in your head.’ 

'Then, upon my lionour, madam,* said Sophia, 
'Mr. Jones is as entirely indifferent to me as the 
gentleman who just now left us.’ 

* Upon my honour,’ said Lady Bellaston, ‘ J 
believe it. Forgive me, therefore, a little inno- 
cent raillery; hot I piomibo you 1 will never 
mention his name any more.’ 

And now the two ladies separated, infinitely 
more to the delight of Sophia than of Lady 
Bellaston, who would willingly have tormented 
her rival a little longer, had not business of more 
importance called her away. A.s for Sophia, her 
mind was not peifectly easy nndor this first 
practice of deceit; upon which, when bho retiied 
to her chamlxT, she reflected with tho highest 
uneasiness and conseious shame. Nor could the 
peculiar hardship of her bituation and tho neces- 
sity of the caso at all reconcile her mind to her 
conduct; for the frame of her mind was too 
delicate to bear tho thoi^<|^ht of having been 
guilty of a falsehood, hoii^/er qualified by cir- 
cumbtanccs. Nor did th^thuught once suffer 
her to close her eyes dur .jg the whole succeed- 
ing night 


BOOK XIV. 

CONTAINING TWO DATi. 


CHAPTER I. 

An essay io proue ihat an author will wriU the 
better for having some knowledge of the sub“ 
ject on which he writes. 

As several gentlemen in these times, by the won- 
derful force of genius only, without the least 
absistance of learning — pcihaps without being 
well able to road — have made a considerable 
figure in the republic of letters, the modem 
critics, I aqi told, have lately begun to assert 
that ail kind of learning is entirely useless to a 
writer, and, indeed, no other than a kind of 
fetters on the natural sprighiliness and activity 
of the imagination, which is thus weighed dQwn, 
and prevented from soaring to those high flights 
which otherwise it would be able to reach. 


This doctrine, 1 am afraid, Is at present car* 
ried much too far ; for why should writing differ 
so much from all other arts? The nim Lioness 
of a dancing-master is not at all piejudiced by 
being taught to move; nor doth any mechanic^ 
I believe, exercise bis tools the worse by having 
learned to use them. For my own part, I cannot 
conceive that Homer or Virgil would have writ 
with more fire, if, instead of being masters of all 
the learning of thoir times, they bad been as 
ignorant as most of the authors of the prr^sent 
age. Nor do 1 believe that all the imagination, 
fire, and judgment of Pitt could have produced 
those orations that have made the senate of 
England, in these our ^imes, a rival in eloquence 
io Greece aud Home, U be bad not been so well 
rsad in tbe writings of Demostbenes and Cioeio 
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M to have transferred their whole spirit into his 
speeches^ and, with their spirit, their knowledge 
too. 

I would not here be understood to insist on the 
same fund of learning in any of my brethren as 
Cicero persuades us is necessary to the composi- 
tion of an orator. On tho contrary, very little 
reading is, I conceive, necessary to the poet, less 
to the critic, and the least of all to the politician. 
For the first, perhaps Bysho's Art of Poetry^ and 
a few of our modern poets, may sufilco ; for the 
second, a moderate heap of plays; and for the 
last, an indifferent collection of political journals. 

To say the truth, I roquiro no more than that 
a man should havo some little knowledge of the 
subject on which he treats, according to the old 
maxim of law, Quam quisque ndrit artem in ea se 
excrceat. With this alone a wrih r may some- 
times do tolerably well ; and, indeed, without (ids 
all the other loaruing in tho world will btaud 
him in little stead. 

For instance, let us suppose that Homer and 
Virgil, Aribtotle and (Jicoro, Thucydides and 
Livy, could havo met ell togi^thor, and have 
olubhed their several talents tt' have composed 
a treatibo on the art of dancing, 1 believe it will 
be readily agreed they conld not have equalled 
tho excellent treatise which Mr. Ebsex hath given 
us on that bubjcct, entitled TAe liudimtnts of 
Gmteel Education, And, indeed, altould the 
excellent Mr. Broughton be prevailed on to sot 
fist to paper, and to complete the above-said 
rudimeutat, by delivering down tho true piin- 
ciples of athletics, I question whether the world 
will havo any cause to lament that none of the 
great writers, either ancient or modern, have 
ever treated about that noble and Ubcful art. 

To avoid a multiplicity of examples iu so plain 
a case, and to come at onco to my point, 1 am ; 
apt to conceive that one reason why many Eng- 
lish wi iters havo totally failed in describing the 
manners of upper life, may possibly be that in 
icality they know nothing of it 

This is a knowledge unhappily not in tho 
power of many authors to arrive at Books will 
give us a very imperfect idea of it; nor will tho 
stage a much better. Thu fine gentleman formed 
upon reading the former will almost always turn 
out a pedanti^and he who forms himself upon the 
latter, a coxcomb. 

Nor are tho characters drawn from these 
models belter supported. Vanbrugh and Con- 
greve copied nature; but they who copy them 
draw as unlike the present age ^ Hogarth 
would do if he was to paint a rout or a drum in 
the dresses of Titian and of Vandyke. In short, 
imitation here will not do the business. The 
picture must be after Nature herself. A true 
knowledge of the world is gained only by con- 
versation ; and tbe manners of every rank must 
be eeen in order t(?be known. 

Now it happens that this higher order of 
mortals is not to be seen, like all the rest of ihtf 


human species, for nothing, in the streets, shops^ 
and coffeehouses ; nor are they shown, like the 
upper rank of animals, for so much a-pieoe. In 
short, this is a sight to whidh no persons are 
admitted without one or other of these qualiflca- 
tions, viz. either birth or fortune, or, what is 
equivalent to both, the honourable profession of 
a gamester. And, very unluckily for the world, 
persons so qualified very seldom oare take 
upon themsulves tho bad trade of writing, which 
is gGuorally entered upon by the lower and 
poorer sort, as it is a trade which many think 
requires no kind of stock to set up with. 

Hencit those strange monbters 'h lace and em* 
broidery, in silks and brocades, with vast wigS 
and hoops, which, iind'^r the name of lords and 
ladies, strut the stage, to tho great delight of 
attoine}8 and tbeir dorks in the pit, anil of the 
ciiizcns and their appienticcs iu the galleries; 
and which arc ii(» mure to bo found in real life 
than tho contaur, tho chimera, or any other 
c] I rare of more fi«‘lion.^ But to let my reader 
iulo a secret, this knowledge of upper life, thou^'h 
very nccessaiy fur preveuting mistakes, is no 
very great re-omoe to a writer whose province 
is comedy, or that kiud of novels which, like this 
I am writing, is of the comic class. 

What Mr. T*opo says of women is very appli- 
cable to most in this station, who are, indeed, so 
entirely made up of form and affectation, that 
they have no character at all, at least none which 
appears. 1 will venture to say the highest life 
is much tho dullest, and affords very little 
humour or oniortainmenL Tbe various callings 
in lower spheres produce thr groat variety of 
Imno.ovs characters; whereas here, except 
amulet the few who are engaged in the pursuit 
of ambition, and the fewer still who have a relish 
for iilensurc, all is vanity and servile imitation. 
Dressing and cards, eating and drinking, bowing 
and curtboying, make up tho bubiuess of their 
lives. 

Some there are, however, of this rank upon 
whom passion exercises its tyranny, and hurries 
them far beyond the bounds which decorum ]^e** 
scribes. Of tboso the ladies are as much distin- 
guished by tbeir noble intrepidity, and. a certain 
superior contempt of rex>utation, from tbe frail 
ones of moaner degree, as a virtuous woman ol 
quality is by tho elegance and delicacy of m 
sentiments from tho honest wife of a yeoman 
or shopkeeper. Lady Bellaston was of this in- 
trepid character; but let not my country readers 
conclude from her that this is the general conduct 
of women of fashion, or that we mean to represent 
I them as such. They might as well suppose that 
: every clergyman was represented by Thwackum, 

' or every soldier by Ensign Northerton. 

I There is not, indeed, a greater error than that 
I which universally prevails among the vulgar, 

I who, borrowing their opinion from some igno* 

I rant satirists, have affixed the character qf leird« 

I ness to these Umes. On tbe contraiy, t am 
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oonTinoed tliere never wcui lees of love intrigue 
oi^rried on among i>ersoDa of condition than now. 
Our present women have been taught by their 
mothers to fix their thoughts only on ambition 
and vanity, and to despise the pleasures of love 
as unworthy their regard ; and being afterwards, 
by the care of such mothers, married without 
having husbands, they seem pretty well con- 
firmed in the justness of those sentiments; 
whence they content themselves, for the dull 
remainder of life, with the pursuit of more inno- 
cent, but, 1 am afraid, more childish amusements, 
the bare mention of which would ill suit with tho 
dignity of this history. In my humble opinion, 
the true characteristic of the present heau iiiond& 
is rather folly than vice, and the only epithet 
which it deserves is that of frivolous. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Containing Ictten's and other matters vohich attend 
amours. 

Jones had not been long at home before he re- 
ceived the following letter: — 

*1 was never more surprised than when I 
found you was gone. When you left tho room, 
1 little imagined you intended to have loft the 
house without seeing me again. Your behaviour 
is all of a piece, and convinces me how much 1 
«»ught to despise a heart which can dote upon an 
idiot, though 1 know not whether 1 should not 
admire her cunning more than her simplicity: 
Wonderful both! For though she understood 
not a word of what passed between us, yet she 
had the skill, the assurance, tho — what shall 
1 call it?~to deny to my face that she knows 
you, or ever saw you before. Was this a 
scheme laid between you, and have you been 
base enough to betray me? Oh, how 1 de- 
spise her, you, and all the world, but chicily 
myself! for — 1 dare not write what 1 should 
afterwards run mad to read ; but remember 1 can 
detest as violently as 1 have loved.' 

Jones had but little time given him to reflect 
on this letter before a second was brought him 
Irom the same hand ; and this likewise we shall 
set down in the precise words: 

» ‘When you consider the hurry of spirits in 
which 1 must have writ, you cannot be surprised 
at any expressions in my former note. Yet per- 
haps, on reflection, they were rather too warm. 
At least 1 would, if possible, think all owing to 
the odious playhouse, and to the impertiaence of 
a fool, which detained me beyond my appoint- 
ment. How easy is it to think well of those we 
love I Perhaps you desire 1 should think so. 1 
have resolved to see you to-night; so come to 
me immediately. 

I have ordered to be at home to none 
but younell* 

‘ Jones will imagine I shall assist 


him in his defence; for I believe he cannot de* 
sire to impose on me more than I desire to im- 
pose on myself. 

Come immediately.* 

To men of intrigue 1 refer the determination 
whether the angp'y or the tender letter gave the 
greatest uneasiness to Jonos. Certain it is, he 
had no violent inclination to pay any more visits 
that evening, nnless to ono siuglo person. How- 
ever, he thought his honour eugaged ; and had 
not this been motive suffleiout, he would not 
have veutuiHd to blow the temper of Lady Bel- 
latiton into that flame of which ho had reason 
to think it susceptible, and of which ho feared 
tho consequenco might be a discovery to Sophia, 
which ho dreaded. Afiof borne discontented 
walks, therefore, about tho room, be was preparing 
to depart when the lady kindly prevented him, 
not by another letter, but by her own presence. 
She cnt(*rcd the room very disordered in her 
dross, and very discomposed in her looks, and 
threw herself into e. chair, where, having re- 
covered her brcatli, she said, ‘You see, sir, 
when women have gone ono length too far, they 
will stop at none. If any person would have 
sworn this to mo a week ugo, I would not have 
believed it of inysolf.’ — ‘1 hope, madam,' said 
Jones, ‘my charming Lady Bellabton will bo as 
ditiicult to believe anything against one who is 
so sensible of the many obligations sho hath con- 
ferred upon him.’ — ‘Indeed!* says the, ‘sensible 
of obligations 1 Did I expect to hoar such cold 
language from Mr. Jones?’ — ‘Pardon me, my 
dear angel,' said he, ‘if, e^^,cr tho letters 1 have 
received, tho terrors of 'ur anger, though I 
know not how 1 have desc ed it *— -‘ And have 
I then,' bays she with a su** le, ‘ so angry a counte- 
nance? Ilavo I really brought a chiding face 
with me?' — ‘If there be honour in man,' suid he, 

‘ 1 havo dono nothiug to merit your angi r. You 
remember the appointment you sent mo ; 1 went 
in pursuance.’ — ‘ 1 beseech you,’ cried bhe, ‘ do not 
run through the odious recital. Answer me but 
one question, and 1 shall be easy. Have you not 
betrayed my honour to her?' Jones fell upon 
his knees and began to utter tho most violent 
pi’otestations, when Partridge came dancing and 
capering into the room, like one drunk with joy, 
crying out, ‘She's found! she's i^und! Here, 
sir, here, she's here I Mrs. Honour is upon the 
stairs!’— ‘Stop her a moment,' cries Jones. 

‘ Hero, madam, stop behind the bed : 1 have no 
other room nor closet, nor plaoo on earth to hide 
you in. Bure never was so damned an accident ! ’ 
_‘D— n'd indeed r said the lady as she went to 
her place of concealment; and presently after- 
wards in came Mrs. Honour. ‘ Hey-day 1' says 
she, ‘Mr. Jones, what's the matter? That im- 
pudent rascal your servant would scarce let me 
come up stairs. 1 hope he hath not the same 
reason to keep me from you as he had at Dptom 
£ suppose you hardly expected to see me; but 
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700 liaye certainly bowitclied my lady. Poor 
dear youog ladyl To be sure, 1 loves her as 
tenderly as if she was my own sister. Lord bav^ 
mercy n]^on you if you don’t make her a good 
husband ! and to be sure if you do not, nothing 
can be bad enough for you.’ Jones begged her 
only to whisper, for that there was a lady dying 
in the next room. *A lady!’ cries she; *ay, 1 
suppose one of your ladles. Oh, Mr. Junes, there 
are too many of them in the world. I bolipve wo 
are got into the house of one ; for my Lady Bel- 
laston, 1 durst to say, is no bettor than she should 
be.’— ‘ Hush I hush I ’ cries J ones ; ‘ every word is 
overheard in the next room.’ — ‘I don’t care a 
farthing,’ ci'ics Honour ; * 1 speaks no scandal of 
any one. But to bo sure the servants make no 
scruple of saying as how her lad^'ship meets men 
at another place — where Iho hoU'>«> goes under 
the name of a poor gontlewoniau ; but lu 1 lady- 
ship pays the rent, and many’s the good tiling, 
besiiles, they say, she hath of her.’ JTcro Jones, 
after expribsiiig the utmost uneasineb^ oifored 
to stop her mouth. ‘Iley-dayl why, buro, Mr. 
Jones, you will let me bpcak ! J sp'* iks no scandal, 
for 1 only bays what I heaid fiuiu otherb; ar 1, 
thinks 1 to mybclf, much good may it do the 
gentlewoman with her riches, if she cornea by it 
in such a wicked nmunor. To bo sure it is bett( r 
to be poor and honebi*— ‘The servants are vil- 
lains,’ cries Jones, ‘and abuse their lady unjustly.* 
— ‘Ay, to bo sure, servants are always villains, 
and so my lady says, and won’t hear a word of 
it.* — *Ho, I am convinced,* says Jones, *my So- 
phia is above libtcniug to such base scandal.’ — 
‘Nay, 1 believe it is no scandal neither,* ciies 
Honour ; ‘ for why should she meet men at an- 
other house ? It cun never be for any good : for 
if bhe bad a lawful design of being courted — as to 
be sure any lady may lawfully give her company 
to men upon that account — why, whore can be 
the seubo?’ — ‘1 protest,’ cries Jones, ‘1 can’t 
bear all this of a lady of such honour, and a I 
relation of Sophia; besides, you will distract the 
poor lady in the next room. Let me entreat you 
to walk with me down stairs.’ — ‘Nay, sir, if you 
won’t let me speak, 1 have done. Here, sir, is a 
letter from my young lady, — what would some 
men give to have this ? But, Mr. Jones, I think 
you are not over and above generous ; and yet 1 
have heard sbme servants say— but I am sure 
you will do me the justice to own 1 never saw 
the colour of your money.’ Here Jones hastily 
took the letter, and presently after slipped five 
pieces into her hand. He then returned a thou- 
sand thanks to his dear Sophia in a whisper, 
and begged her to leave him to read her letter: 
she pr^ntly departed, not without expressing 
much grateful sense of his generosity. 

Lady Bellaston now came from behind the 
enrtain. How shall 1 describe her rage? Her 
tongue was at first* incapable of utterance; but 
streams of fire darted from her eyes, and well 
Indeed they might, for her heart was in a 


fiame. And now, as soon as her voice found way 
i»uLoad of expressing any indignation agaiast 
Honour or her own servants, she began to attack 
poor Jones. ‘You see,’ said sbe^ ‘wbat I have 
sacrificed to you— my reputation, my honour- 
gone for ever! And whav return have I found? 
Neglected, slighted for a country girl, for an 
idiot.’ — ‘What neglect, madam, or what slight, 
cries Jouo-4, ‘ 1) ivo I boon guiii^ of?’ — ‘ Mr. Jones, 
paid she, ‘it is in vain to tlissouiblo. If you will 
make mo easy, you mast entirely give her up; 
and as a proof of your iutention. show me the 
letter.’— ‘What letter, madam?’ said Jones.— 
‘Nay, surely,* said she, ‘you cannot have the 
confiih u<*e to deny your living received a letter 
by tlio lianda of tint tn»llop.’ — ‘And cm your 
ladyship,’ cries he, ‘ ash of mo what I must part 
with my honour before 1 grant ? Have 1 acted 
in such a manlier liy your ladyship? Could I 
be guilty of betraying llii? poor lanocout girl to 
}ou, wl nt security could you have that 1 should 
IK 1 .K't tlio Pime pni t by yourself? A moment’s 
reilcvtion will, I am 601 * 0 , convince you that a 
man with wlioui tiio secrets of a lady are iiot 
safe must be the most contemptible of wretches.’ 
— ‘Very well,’ said she, *I need not Insist on 
your becoming this contemiitible wrotch iu your 
own opinion; for the inside ot lUo letter could 
inform me oi nothing more than 1 know already. 
J BOO the footing you are upon.* Hoio ensued a 
long conversation, which the reader, who is not 
too curious, will thank me for not inserting at 
length. It shall suffice. lliertJore, to inform him 
that Lady Bellaston grow more and more pacified, 
and at length belii'ved, or affected to believe, his 
prol( Nations, that his meeting with Sophia tlmt 
evi i.i fs was merely accidental, and every other 
matter which the I'cador already knows, and 
which, as Jones set before her in the strongest 
light, it is pl.iin that she had in reality no reason 
to bo angry with him. 

She was not, however, in Lor heart perfectly 
satisfied with his refusal to show her the letter ; 
80 deaf are wo to the clearest reason, when it 
argues against our prevailing passions. She 
was indeed well convinced that Sophia possessed 
the first place in Jones’s affections; and yet, 
In^ughty and amorous as this lady was, she sub-^ 
mittod at last to bear the second place; or, to 
express it more properly in a legal phrase, was 
contented with the possession of that of which 
another woman had tho reversion. 

It was at length agreed that Jones ^ould for 
the future vis't at the house: for that Sophia, 
her maid, and all tho servants, would place those 
visits to the account of Sophia ; and that she her- 
self would be considered as the person imposed 
upon. 

This scheme was contrived by the lady, and 
highly relished by Jones, who was indeed glad 
to have a prospect of seeing bis Sophia at any 
rate ; and the My herself was not a little pleised 
with the imposition on Sophisy which Joaei^ idm 
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t 3 ip 4 ght) ootdd not poMibly ditoomr to her lor 
hli 0wn eftke. 

The next day was appointed for the first Tisit; 
and then^ after proper ceremonials, the Lady 
Bellaston returned home. 

CHAPTER III. 

Containing various matteri. 

Jones was no sooner alone than he cajptrly broke 
open his letter, and read as follows : — 

*Siit, — It is impossible to express what I have 
suffered since you loft this house ; and as I have 
reason to think you intend coming hert' again, I 
have sent Honour, though so late at night, as 
she tells me she knows your lodgings, to prevent 
you. 1 charge you, by all the regaid you have 
for me, not to think of visiting here ; for it will 
certainly be discororod: nay, 1 almost doubt, 
from some things which have dropped from her 
ladyship, that she is not already without some 
suspicion. Something favourable, peiliaps, may 
happen — we must wait with patience ; but I once 
more entreat you, if you have any concern for my 
ease^ do not think of returning hither.* 

This letter administered the same liind of con- 
solation to poor Jones which Job formerly re- 
ceived from his friends. Hcbides disappointing 
all the hopes which he promised to hiMihclf from 
seeing Sophia, ho was reduced to an unhappy 
dilemma with regard to Lady Bellaston; for 
there are some certain engagements which, as ho 
well knew, do very difficultly admit of any ex- 
cuse for the failure ; and to go, after the siiict 
prohibition from Sophia, he was not to be forced 
by any human power. At length, after much 
deliberation, which during that night supplied 
the place of sleep, he determined to feign himself 
sick; for this suggested itself as the only moans 
of failing the appointed visit without iuconsing 
Lady Bellaston, which he had more than one 
reason of desiring to avoid. 

Tba first thing, however, which he did in the 
morning, was to write an answer to Sophia, 
which be enclosed in one to Honour. He then 
despatched another to Lady Bellaston containing 
the aboye*»m 6 ntioned excuse ; and to this he soon 
received the following answer:— 

* I am vexed that I cannot see you here this 
afternoon, but more concerned for the occasion. 
Take great care of yourself, and have the best 
advice, and 1 hope there will be no danger. 1 
am so tonnentod all this morning with fools, that 
1 have scarce a moment's time to writp to you. 
Adieu. 

I will endeavour to call on you this 
•vening at Qine. Be sure to be alone.* 

Mr. Jones now received a visit from Mrs. 
Miller, who, after some formal introduction, be- 
gan the following speech:—*! am very sopry, 
sir, to Wilt upon you on such an occasion ; but I 
tkope you will oonsider the ill consequence which 


it must be to the reputation of my poor gitli tf 
my house should once be talked of ss a bouse of 
ill fame* I hope you won't think me, therefore, 
guilty of impertinence if I beg you not to bring 
any more ladies in at that time Of night. The 
clock had struck *two before one of them went 
away.’— * I do assure you, madam,’ said Jones, 
*tho lady who was here last night, and who 
stayed the latest (for the other only brought me a 
letter),, is a woman of very great fashion, and my 
near relation.’ — * I don't know what fashion she 
is of,* answered Mrs. Miller; *but I am sure no 
woman of virtue, unless a very near relation in- 
deed, would visit a young gentleman at ten at 
night, and stay four hours in bis room with him 
alone. Besides, 'sir, the behaviour of her chair- 
men shows what she was, for they did nothing 
but make jests all the evening in the entry, and 
asked Mr. Partiidgo, in the hcaiing of my own 
maid, if madam intended to stay with his master 
all night ; with a great deal of stuff not pro))Gr 
to be repeated. I have really a great respect for 
you, Mr. Jones, upcip your own account; nay, I 
have a very high obligation to you for your 
generosity to my cousin. Indeed, I did not 
know how very good you had been till lately. 
Little did T imagine to what dreadful courses tho 
poor man's clistiess had diiven him. Little did 
I think, when you gave me tne ten guine.os, 
that you had given them to a highwayman! O 
heavens 1 wliat goodness have } on shown t How 
have yon pieservod this family! The character 
which Mr. Allw'orthy had formerly given mo of 
30 U was, I find, sti icily true. And indeed, if I 
had no obligaiion to you, my obligations to him 
aio such that, on his accc®\t, I should show you 
tho utmost respect iu Tr*®’^power. Nay, believe 
me, dear Mr. Jones, if dangLters' and my | 
own reputation were out of the case, I should, | 
for your own sake, be sorry that so pretty a young 
gentleman sliould converse with tbesi women ; 
but if you are resolved to do it, I must beg you j 
to take another lodging, for J do not myself like 
to have such things carried on under my roof; | 
but more especially upon the account of my girls, j 
who have little. Heaven knows, besides their 
ebaraeters to recommend them.’ Jones started 
and changed colour at the namo of Allwortliy. 
'Indeed, Mra. Miller,* answered he a little 
warmly, *I do not take this at all kind. 1 will 
never biing any slander on your house; but I 
must insist on seeing what company I please in 
my own room ; and if that gives you any offence, 

I shall, as soon as I am able, look out for another 
lodging.’ — *I am sorry we must part, then, sir,’ 
said she; 'but I am convinced Mr. All worthy 
liimself would never come within my doors if 
he had the least suspicion of my keeping an ill 
house.*— 'Very well, madam,’ said Jones.—'! 
hope, sir,’ said she, 'you are not angry, for I 
would not for the world offend any of Mr. All- 
worthy’s family. I have not slept a wink all 
night about this matter.’— 'i am sorry I liara 
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dlaturbad your madunit’ said Jono^ *but I 
beg you will eend Partridge up to me immedi- 
ately trhioh she promieed todo^ and then with 
a very low curtsey retired. 

As soon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon 
him in the most outrageous manner. *How 
ofloDy’ said he, ^am 1 to suffer for your folly, 
or rather for my own in keeping you? Is that 
tongue of yours resolved upon my destruction 
— * What have 1 done, sir ? ' answered affrighted 
Partridge. — * Who was it gavo you authority to 
mention the story of the robbery, or that the man 
you saw here was the person ? ’ — * I, sir ! * cries 
Partridge. — ‘Now don’t be guilty of a falsehood 
in denying it,' said Jones. — ‘If 1 did mention 
such a matter,’ answered Partridge, ‘ 1 am sure I 
thought no harm ; for I should not have opened 
my lips if it had not been to his ou n friomib and 
relations, who, I imagined, would have lot it go 
no further.’ — ‘ Hut I have a much heavier charge 
against you,’ cries Jones, ' than this. How durst 
you, after all the precautions T gave you, mention 
the name of Mr. Alhvortliy in thi.ji house?’ 
Partridge denied that ho ever had, with many 
oaths. ‘‘How else,’ said Jouos, ‘should Mrs. 
Miller be acquainted that there was any con- 
nection between him and me? And it is but 
this moment she told me she respected me on 
his account.’ — ‘O Lord, sir,’ said Partridge, ‘1 
desire only to be hoard out; and to be sure, 
never was anything so unfortunate: hear me 
but out, and you will own how wrongfully you 
have accused me. When Mrs. Honour camo 
down stairs last night she met mo in the entry, 
and asked me when my master had heard from 
Mr. Allwortby ; and to be sure Mrs. Miller beard 
the very words, and the moment Madam Honour 
was gone, she called me into the parlour to her. 
“Mr. Partridge,” says she, “what Mr. All worthy 
is it that the gentlewoman mentioned ? is it the 
great Mr. Allworthy of Somersetshire ?” — “ Upon 
my word, madam,” says I, “ I know nothing of 
the matter.” — “Sure,” says she, “your master is 
not the Mr. Jones 1 have heard Mr. AUworthy 
talk of ? ” — “Upon my word, madam,” says 1, “I 
know nothing of the matter.” — “ Then,” says she, 
turning to her daughter Nancy, says she; ‘*as 
sure as tenpenoe, this is the very young gentle- 
man, and he agrees exactly with the squire’s 
description.” The Lord above knows who it was 
told her; for I am the arrantost villain that ever 
walked upon two legs if over it came out of my 
mouth. 1 promise you, sir, I can keep a secret 
when 1 am desired. Nay, sir, so far was 1 from 
telling her anything about Mr. Allworthy, that 
1 told her the very direct oontraiy; for though 
1 did not contradict it at that moment, yet, as 
second thoughts, they say, are best, so when I 
came to consider that somebody must have in* 
formed her, thinks 1 to myself, 1 will pot an end 
to the story; and so 1 went hack again into the 
parlour some time afterwards, and, says I, upon 
nj word, says I, whoever, says 1, told you that 


^is gentleman was Mr. Joue8**that Is, says I, 
^that this Mr. Jones was that Mr. Jone»-t61d you 
confounded lie: and I beg, says I, you will 
never mention any such matter, says I ; for my 
master, says I, will think I must have told you 
so ; and I defy anybody in the house ever to say 
I mentioned any such word. To bo certain, sir, 
it is a wonderful thing, and I have been thinking 
with m} belf ever bince how ic was she came to 
know it; not but I suw an old woman here 
t’other day a begging at the door, who looked 
ns like hor we saw in Warwickshire, that caused 
all that mischief to us. To be euro it is never 
good to pass by an old woman without giving 
l»or something, especially if sho looks at you ; for 
all tho world shall lu ver porsuado me but that 
they have a great powur to do mischief ; and to 
bo sure I shall never see an old woman again, 
but I shall think to myself, Infandum^ reginOf 
jubes renooui'e dolorem' 

The simplicity of Partridge set Jones a laugh- 
ing, and put a fiual cml to his anger, which bad 
indeed seldom any Jong duration in his mind; 
and instead of commeuting on his defence, he 
told him he intended presently to leave those 
lodgings, and ordered him to go and endeavour 
to get him others. 

OHAPTEB IV. 

Whick we hope will he very attentively penned hy 
young people of both sexes. 

Pabtridgb had no sooner left Mr. Jones than 
Mr. Nightingale, with whom he had now con- 
tracted c great intimacy, came to him, and, after 
a Bh'it bolutatiun, said, *6o, Tom, I hoar you 
had company very late lost night ! Upon my 
soul you aro a happy fellow, who have not been 
in town above a fortnight, and can keep chairs 
waiting at your door till two in the morning.' 
He then ran on with much commonplace raillery 
of the same kind, till Jones at last intermpted 
him, saying,.*! suppose you have received Ull 
this information from Mrs. Miller, who hath 
been up here a little while ago to give me 
warning. The good woman is afraid, it iieeinB, 
of the reputation of hor daughters.' — 'Oh! she 
is wonderfully nice,' says Nightingale^ 'upon 
that account; if you remember, she would not 
let Nancy go with us to the masquerade.'— 'Nay; 
upon my honour, I think she’s in the right of 
it,' says Jones: 'however, I have taken hsr at 
her word, and have sent Partridge to look for 
another lodging.’— ‘ If you will,* says Nightin- 
gale, * we may, 1 believe, be again together; for, 
to tell you a secret, which I desire you won’t 
mention in tho family, I intend to quit the house 
to-day.’ — 'What, hath Mrs. Miller given ^ou 
warning too, my friend?' cries Jones.— ^No;' 
answered the other; 'but the rooms are not 
convenient enough. Besides, I am grown weary 
of this pari of the town. Iwimtto bensacertba 

2C 
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pUcdB of divorsion ; so I am going to Pall Mall.* 
^ And do yott intend to make a secret of your 
going away?* said Jones. — promise you,' 
answered Kigbtingale^ *1 don't intend to bilk 
my lodgings; but I have a private reason for 
not taking a formal leave.*— * Not so private,’ 
answered Jones; promise you, I have seen it 
ever since the second day of my coming to the 
house. Here will be somo wet eyes on your 
departure. Poor Nancy, 1 pity her, faith! In- 
deed, Jack, you have played tho fool with that 
girl. You have given her a longing which I 
am afraid nothing will ever cure her of.* Night- 
ingale answered, *What the devil would 3*ou 
have me do ? Would you havo mo marry her to 
cure her?’ — *No,* answered Jones, *I would not 
have had you make love to her, as you havo 
often done in my presence. I have been aston- 
ished at the blindness of her mother in never 
seeing it.*— ‘Pugh, see it I* cries Nightingale. 
‘ What the devil should she sec ? * — ‘ Why, see,* 
said Jones, ‘that you have made her daughter 
distractedly in love with you. Tho poor girl 
cannot conceal it a moment : her eyes are never 
off from you, and she alwa^^s colours every time 
you come into tho room. Indeed, I pity her 
heartily; for she seems to bo ono of tho best- 
natured and honestest of human creatures.* — 
‘And so,* answered Nightingale, ‘accoiding to 
your doctrine, one must not amu'>e oneself by 
any common gallantries with women, for fear 
they should fall iu love with us.* — ‘Indeed, 
Jack,* said Jones, ‘you wilfully misunderstand 
mo. I do not fancy women arc so apt to fall in 
love; but you have gone far beyond common 
gallantries.* — ‘ What, do you suppose,* says Night- 
ingtile, ‘that we have been a-bed together?* — 
‘No, upon my honour,* answered Jones very 
seriously, ‘I do not suppose so ill of you; nay, 
1 wdll go further, 1 do not imagine you have laid 
a regular premeditated scheme for the destruction 
of the quiet of a poor little creature, or have even 
foreseen the consequence : for I am sure thou art 
a very good-natured fellow, and .such a one can 
never be guilty of a cruelty of that kiud ; but at 
the same time you have pleased your own vanity, 
without considering that this poor girl was made 
a sacrifice to it; and while you have had no 
design but of amusing an idle hour, you have 
actually given her reason to flatter herself that 
you had the most serious designs in her favour. 
Prithee, Jack, answer me honestly : to what have 
tended all those elegant and luscious descriptions 
of happiness arising from violent and mutual 
fondness,— all those warm professionB of tender- 
neeiB, and generous, disinterested love ? Did you 
imagine |he would not apply them? or, speak 
ingenuously, did not yuu intend she should?*— 
‘Upon any soul, Tom,* cries Nightingale, ‘I did 
not think this was in thee. Thou wilt make an 
adttirahle parson. 60 1 suppose you would not 
go to bed to Nancy now, if ehe would let you? * 
.^‘No,’ orlei Jones, ‘may X be d— n’d if 1 would.’ 


— ‘Tom, Tom,’ answered Nightingale^ ‘laet night 
remembBT last night, 

“When every eye was closed, and the pale moon 
And silent stars shone conscious of the theft.'* * 

‘Lookeo, Mr. Nightingale,’ said Jones, ‘1 am 
no canting hypocrite, nor do I pretend to the 
gift of chastity more than my neiglibours. I 
have been guilty with women, 1 own it; but am 
not conscious that I have ever injured any. Nor 
would 1, to procure pleasure to myself, bo know- 
ingly the cause of misery to any human being.* 

‘Well, well,* said Nightingale, ‘I believe you, 
and I am convinced you acquit me of any such 
thing.’ 

‘I do, from my heart,* answered Jones, ‘of 
having dobauched tlio girl, but not from having 
gained her affections.* 

‘If I have,’ said Nightingale, ‘I am sorry for 
it ; but time and absonco will soon wear off such 
impressions. It is a receipt 1 must take myself; 
for, to confess tbo truth to you, 1 never liked 
any girl half so much in my whole life. But I 
miist let you into tho whole secrot, Tom. My 
father hath provided a match for me, with a 
woman 1 never saw ; and she is now coming to 
town, in order fur me to make my addresses to 
her.* 

At those words Jon os hurst into a loud fit 
of laughter; when Nightingale ciied, ‘Nay, 
prithee, don't turn mo into ridicule. Tho devil 
take me if I am not halt mad about this matter! 
My poor Nancy! Oh, Jones, Jones, 1 wish I 
had a fortune in my own possession ! ’ 

*I heartily wish you ^ had,* cries Jones; ‘for, 
if this be tho case, I sin ® rely pity you both. But 
surely you don’t int**'u to go away without 
taking your leave of l^r? * 

‘I would not,* answered Nightingale, ‘undergo 
tho pain of taking leave for ten thous ind pounds; 
besides, 1 am convinced, instead 01 answering 
any good purpose, it would only servo to inflame 
my poor Nancy the more. 1 beg, therefore, you 
would not mention a word of it to-day, and in 
the evening, or to-morrow morning, 1 intend to 
depart.’ 

Jones promised he would not; and said, upon 
reflection, he thought, as ho had determined and 
was obliged to leave her, ho took the most prudent 
method. He then told Nightiugale he should be 
very glad to lodge in tho same house with him; 
and it was accordingly agreed between them, 
that Nightingale should procure him either the 
ground floor or the two pair of stairs; for the 
young gentleman himself was to occupy that 
which was between thorn. 

This Nightingale, of whom we ehall be 
presently obliged to say a little more, was in 
the ordinary transacUons of life a man of strict 
honour, and, what ie mote rare among young 
gentlemen of the town, one of strict honesty too; 
yet in affairs of love he was somewhat loose in 
hie morels. Not that ho was even here as voldof 
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principle as gentlemen sometimes are, and of tener 
affect to be; but it is certain be bad been guilty 
of some indefensible treachery to women, and bad, 
in a certain mystery called making lore, practised 
many deceits wbicb, if be bad used in trade, be 
would bare been counted tbe greatest villain upon 
eartb. 

But as tbe world, I know not well for wbat 
reason, agree to see this treachery in a better 
light, bo was so far from being nsbamed of bis 
iniquities of this kind, that he gloried in them, 
and would often boast of his skill in gaining of 
women, and his triumphs over their hearts ; for 
wbicb be had before this time received some 
rebukes from Jones, who always expressed great 
bitterness against any misbehaviour to the fair 
part of the species, who, if considerod, bo said, 
as they ought to be, in the light of iijc dearest 
friends, were to be cultivated, honoured, and 
caressed with the utmost love and teudfrness; 
but if regarded as enemies, were a ( onquodt of 
which a man ouglit rather to be ashamed than 
to value himself upon it. 

CHAPTER V. 

A short account of tin kl^toiy of Mrs MiUor. 

Jones this day ate a pietty good dinner for a 
sick man, that to say, the larger hall of a 
shoulder of mutton. In the afternoon bo re- 
ceived an invitation from Mrs. Miller to drink 
tea; for that good woman, having learned, 
either by means of Partridge, or by some other 
means natural or supernatural, that he had a 
connection with Mr. All worthy, could not endure 
the thoughts of parting with him in an angry 
manner. 

Jones accepted the invitation; and no sooner 
was the tearkoltle removed, and the gills sent 
out of the room, than the widow, without much 
preface, began as follows : — * Well, there are very 
surprising things happen in this world; but 
certainly it is a wonderful business that 1 should 
have a relation of Mr. Allworthy in my house, 
and never know anything of tho matter. Alas, 
sir, ycu little imagine what a friend that host of 
gentlemen bath been to mo and mine I Yes, sir — 
I am not ashainod to own it — it is owing to his 
goodness that 1 did not long since perish for 
want, and leave my poor little wretches, two 
destitute, helpless, friendless orphans, to the oaxe, 
or rather to the cruelty, of the world. 

*Yoa must know, sir, though I am now re- 
duced to get my living by lotting lodgings, I 
was bom and bred a gentlewoman. My father 
was an officer in the army, and died in a con- 
siderable rank. But he lived up to his pay, and 
as that expired with him, his family at hia death 
became beggars. We wore three aistera One 
of na had the good luck to die soon after of the 
amallpox ; a lady was eo kind as to take |the 
aeooad, out of charity, as she add, to welt upon 


her. The mother of this lady had been a aer- 
*VAnt to my grandmother, and bailing inherited 
a vast fortune from her father, which he had 
got by pawnbroking, tns luairied to a gentle- 
man uf great estate and fobhion. She used my 
sister BO barbarously, often upbraiding her with 
her birth and poverty, calling her in derision a 
gentlewoman, that I believe she at length broke 
the heart of the poor girl. In short, she like- 
wise died w'ithin a twelvemonth after my father. 
Fortune thought proper to provide better for 
mi\ and within a inontli from his decease I was 
married to a clergyman, who had been my lover 
A long time before, and who had been veiy ill- 
used by n\y father on Mtat account. For though 
my poor father coiiiil not give any of us a shil- 
ling, yet lio bred us up as delicately, considered 
us, and would have had us consider ourselves, 
as highly as if we had been the richest heiresses 
Bui niy clear husband forgot all this usage, and 
the luoiuent we became fatherless he immediately 
rent w od his addresses to me so warmly, that T. 
who always liked, and now moro than ever 
esteemed him, soon complied. Five years did I 
live in a state of perfect happiness with that 
best of ' men, till at last— oh, cruel, cruel for- 
tune, that over separated us, that deprived me of 
the kindest oI husbands and my poor girls of 
tho tonderest parent! — Oh, my poor girls, you 
never knew the blessing which yo lost! — I am 
ashamed, Mr. Jones, of this womanish weakness; 
but 1 shall never mention him without tears. — 
*1 ought rather, madam,* said Jones, 4o he 
ashamed that I do not accompany you. — * Well, 
sir,* c'^ntinued she, *1 was now left a second 
time ill n much worse condition than before. 
Besides tlie terrible affiiction 1 was to encounter, 
I had two children to provide for, and was, if 
possible, move penniless than ever, when that 
great, that good, that gloiious man, Mr. AU- 
worthy, who had some little acquaintance with 
my husband, accidentally hoard of my distress^ 
and immediately writ this letter to me. Here, 
sir, here it is; I put it into my pocket to show 
it to you.^ This is the letter, sir; 1 must and 
will read it to you:— 

* Madam, —I heartily condole with yon on 
yonr late grievous loss, which your own gpod 
sense, and the excellent lessons you must have 
learned from the worthiest of men, will better 
enable you to boar than any advice which I am 
capable of giving. Nor have I any doubt that 
you, whom I liave heard to be the tenderest of 
mothers, will suffer any immoderate indulgence 
of grief to prevent you from disoharging yonr 
duty to those poor iiffants, who now alone stand 
in need of your tenderness. 

However, as you most he supposed at pro- 
sent to be incapable of much worldly conside- 
ration, yon will pardon my 'having ordeiud a 
person to wait on yon, and to pay you twenty 
guineas, which I heg yon will accept till 1 lam 
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Ihe pleasure of seeing nnd believe me to be, 
madam, ete.” 

* This letter, elr, Z reeelved wMIUn a fortnfgbt 
after the Irreparable loss I have mentioned; and 
within a fortnight afterwards, Mr. Allworthy — 
the blessed Mr. All worthy — came to pay me a 
visit, when he placed me in the house where I 
you now see me, gave me a large sum of money 
to furnish it, and settled an annuity of J^jO a 
year upon me, which I have constantly received 
ever since. Judge then, Mr. Jones, in what 
regard 1 must hold a benefactor to whom 1 owe 
the preservation of my life, a,nd of those dear 
idkildren, for whose sake alone my life is valu- 
able. Do not, therefore, thiuk me impertinent, 
Mr. Jones (since 1 must esteem one for whom I 
know Mr. Allworthy hath so much value), if I 
beg you not to converse with these wicked 
women. You are a young gentleman, and do 
not know half their artful wiles. Do not be 
angry with me, sir, for what I said upon account 
of my house ; you must bo sensible it would be 
the ruin of my poor dear girls. Besides sir, 
you cannot but be acq[uaiuted that Mr. All- 
worthy himself would never forgive my con- 
niving at such matters, and particularly with 
you.* 

*Upon my word, madam,* said Jones, *you 
need make no further apology, nor do 1 in the 
least take anything ill you have said ; but give 
me leave, as no one can have more value than 
myself for Mr. Allworthy, to deliver you from 
one mistake, which perhaps would not be alto- 
gether for his honour, — 1 do assure you 1 am no 
relation of his.* 

*Alas! sir,' answered she, ‘1 know you are 
not. 1 know very well who you are; for Mr. 
Allworthy hath told me all. But I do assure 
you, had you been twenty times his son, he 
could not have expressed more regard for you 
than he hath often expressed in my presence. 
Yon need not be ashamed, sir, of what you are; 
I promise you no good person will eHtceiu you 
the less on that account. No, Mr. Jones, the 
words dishonourable birth” are nonsense, as 
my dear, dear husband used to say, uulcss the 
word ^ dishonourable” bo applied to the parents ; 
for the children can derive no real dishonour 
from an act of which they are entirely innocent.* 

Here Jones heaved a deep sigh, and then said, 

* Since 1 perceive, madam, you really do know 
me, and Mr. Allworthy hath thought proper to 
mention my name to you, and ainee^ you have 
been so explicit with me as to your own affairs^ 
I will acquaint you with some more oiresum- 
■teiioes (xmeeming myself.' And these Mrs. 
Miller having expressed great desire and curiosity 
to hear, bo began and related to her his whole 
biatory^ Without once mentioning the of 
Sophia. 

There li a kind of sympathy in honeat mlnda, 
by mum ol Wbiob they give an eaay oredit to 


each other. Mrs. Miller believed all which 
Jones told her to be tme, and expressed mnoh 
pity and concern for him. She was beginning 
to comment on the story, but Jones interrupted 
her; for as the hour of assignation now drew nigh, 
he began to stipulate for a seeond interview with 
the lady that evening, which he promised should 
be the last at her house, swearing at the same 
time that she was one of great distinction, and 
that nothing but what was entirely innocent 
was to pass between them: and I do firmly 
believe he intended to keep his word. 

Mrs. Miller was at length prevailed on, and 
Jones departed to his chamber, whore he sat 
alone till twelve o'clock, but no Lady Bellastou 
appeared. 

As we have said that this lady had a great 
affection for Jones, and as it must have appeared 
that bho really had so, the reader may perhaps 
wonder at the first failure of her appointment, 
as she apprehended him to be confined by sick- 
ness, a season when friendship seems most to 
require such visits. This behaviour, therefore, 
in the lady may by some be condemned as un- 
I natural ; but that is not our fault, for our busi- 
ness is only to record truth. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Containinff a scene which we donibt not will qfiet 

all oi*r readti's, 

Mn. JoxES closed not his eyes duriug sU the 
former part of the ^ not owing to any 
uneasinoss which he jpeoivod at being dis- 
appointed by Lady B<*mton; nor was Sophia 
herself, though most c . his wakiog hours were 
jubtly to be charged to her account, the present 
cause of dispelling his slumbers. In lact, poor 
Jones was one of the best-natured fellows alive, 
and had all that weakuess which is called com- 
passion, and which distinguishes this imperfect 
character from that noble firmness of mind 
which rolls a man, as it were, within himself, 
and, like a polished bowl, enables him to run 
through the world without being once stopped 
by the calamities which happen to others. He 
could not help, therefore, compassionating the 
situation of poor Nancy, whose love for Mr. 
Nightingale seemed to him so apparent, that he 
was astonished at the blindness of her mother, 
who had more than once, the preceding evening, 
remarked to him the great change in the temper 
of her daughter, who, from being, she said, one 
of the liveliest, merriest girls in the world, was 
on a sudden become all gloom and melancholy. 

Sleep, however, at length got the better of all 
resistance; and now, as if he had already beea 
a deity, as the ancients imagined, and an offended 
one too, he seemed to enjoy his dear-bought 
conquosl To speak simply, and without say 
metaphor, Mr. Jones slept till eleven the next 
mornings and would perhaps have oontinusd 
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the etme quiet situation much longer, had not a 
Tiolont uproar awakened him. 

Partridge was now summoned; who^ being 
asked what was the matter, answered that 
there was a dreadful hurricane below stairs: that 
Miss Nancy was in fits, and that the other sister 
and the mother were both crying and lamenting 
over her. Jones expressed much concern at 
this news, which Partridge endeavoured to 
relieve by saying, with a smile, he fancied the 
young lady was in no danger of death ; for that 
Susan (which was the name of tho maid) had 
given him to understand it was nothing more 
than a common affair. * In short,* said he, ‘ Miss 
Nancy hath had a mind to bo as wise as her 
mother, that’s all. She was a little hungry, it 
seems, and so sat down to dinner beforo giaco 
was said, and so there is a child coming lor the 
Foundling Hospital.*—' riithoe, leave thy stupid 
jesting,’ cries Jones. 'Is the misery of those 
poor wretches a subject of mirth ? Go imme- 
diately to Mrs. Miller, and tell her 1 beg leave — 
Stay, you will make some blunder; I will go 
myself, for she desired me to brenkfast with her.* 
He then rose and dressed himsolf as fast as he 
could; and while he was dressing. Partridge, 
notwithstanding many severe rebukes, could not 
avoid throwing forth certain pieces of brutality, 
commonly called jests, on this occasion. Jones 
was no sooner dressed than he walked down 
stairs, and knocking at tho door, was presently 
admitted by tho maid into the outward parlour, 
which was as empty of company as it was of 
any apparatus for eating. Mrs. Miller was in 
the inner room with her daughter, whence the 
maid presently brought a message to Mr. Jones, 
that her mistress hoped he would excuse the i 
disappointment, but an accident had happened j 
which made it impossible for her to have the | 
pleasure of his company at breakfast that day ; 
and begged his pardon for not sending him up 
notice sooner. Jones desired she would give 
herself no trouble about anything so trifling as 
his disappointment ; that he was heartily sorry 
for the occabion ; and that, if he could be of any 
service to her, bhe might command him. 

He had scarce spoke these words when Mrs. 
Miller, who hoard them all, suddenly threw 
open the door, and coming out to him in a flood 
of tears, said, ' Oh, Mr. Jones! you are certainly 
one of ike best young men alive. I give you a 
thousand thanks for your kind offer of your ser- 
vice; but, alas! sir, it is out of your power to 
pi'eserve my poor girl. 0 my chUd! my child! 
she is undone, she is ruined for ever!'— '1 hope, 
madam,' said Jones, 'no villain'—— 'Oh, Mr. 
Jones!' said she, 'that villain who yesterday 
left my lodgings hath betrayed my poor girl— 
flath destroyed her. 1 know you are a man 0 ! 
honour. You have a good, a noble hearty Mr. 
Jones. The aotions to which 1 have been my- 
sell a wibness could proceed from no other. I 
will yon aUi nay, indeed, it i« iinposelhl% 


after what hath happeimd, to keep it a secret, 
^kat Nightingale, that barbarous villain, hath 
undone my daughter. She is— she is— oh! Mr. 
Jones, ray girl is with child by him ; and in that 
condition he hath deserted her. Here, here, 
sir, is his cruel letter. Bead it, Mr. Jones, and^ 
tell me if such another monster lives.*^ 

The IcLtor was as follows:— 

'Dbah Navoi,— As I find it impossible to 
mention to ^ou what, 1 am afraid, will be no 
less [fliocking to you than st is to me, I have 
taken this method to inform you that my father 
insists upon my immediately payiug my ad- 
dresses to a young lady of fortune, whom he 
hath provided for my— 1 need not write the 
detested word. Your own good understanding 
will make you sensible how entirely 1 am obliged 
to an obedience by which I shall be for ever 
excluded from your doar arms. The fondness 
of >( nr mother may encourage you to trust 
her With the unhappy consequence of our love, 
wliich may be easily kept a secret from the 
world, and for wliich 1 will take care to provide, 
as 1 will for you. 1 wish you may feel less on 
this account than I have suffered ; but summon 
all your fortitude to your assistauce, and forgive*^ 
and forgot the man whom nothing but the pro- 
spect of certain ruin could have forced to write 
this letter. I bid you forget me— I mean only a» 
a lover; but the best of friends you shall evei 
find in your faithful, though unhappy, J. N.' 

When Jones had read this letter, they botk 
stood silent during a minute, looking at eaohr 
other. At last he began thus : ' 1 cannot ex- 
press, me dim, how much I am shocked at whto 
1 have road ; yet let me beg you, in one par- 
ticular, to take tho writer’s advice. Consider 
the reputation of your daughter.’—' It is gone, 
it is lost, Mr. Jones,’ cried she, ' as well as her 
innocence. She received the letter in a room 
full of company, and immediately swooning 
away upon opening it, the contents were known 
to every one present. But the loss of her re- 
putation, bad as it is, is not the worst ; I shall 
lose my child. She hath attempted twice to 
destroy herself already; and though she hath 
been hitherto prevented, vows she will not out- 
live it. Nor could I myself outlive any accident 
of that nature. WhaL then will become of my 
little Betsy, a helpless infant orphan? and the 
poor little wretch will, I believe, break her heart 
at the miseries with which she sees her sister 
and myself distracted, while she Is ignorant of 
the cause. Oh, 'tis the most sensible, and best- 
natured little thing! The barbarous, cruel — 
hath destroyed us all I Oh, my popr children! 
Is this the reward of all my cares ? Is this the 
fruit of all my prospects ? Have I so cheerlully 
undergone sli the labours and duties of a mother? 
Have 1 been so tender of fhslr infancy, so oMto* 
ful of their education? Have I been toiling so 
many yem^ dehying myself even the eon* 
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TeniencoB of life to provide some little susteu- 
•moe for them, to lose one or both in such a 
manner Indeed, madam,* said Jones, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘I pity you from my soul.*— 
*Oh, Mr. Jones!* ^answered sho, *evon you, 
though 1 know the goodness of your heart, 
can have no idea of what I feel. The best, the 
kindest, the most dutiful of children ! Oh, my 
poor Neiicy, the darling of my soul! the delight 
of my eyes ! the pride of my heart ! — too much, 
indeed, my pride ; for to those foolish, ambitious 
hopes arising from her beauty I owe her ruin. 
Alas! 1 saw with pleasure the liking which 
this young man had for her. 1 thought it an 
honourable affection, and flattered my foolish 
vanity with the thoughts of seeing her marx*ied 
to one so much her supciior. And a thousand 
times in my presence, nay, often in yours, ho 
hath endeavoured to soothe and encourage these 
hopes by the most generous expressions of dis- 
interested love, which he hath always directed 
to my poor girl, and which I, as well as she, 
believed to be real. Could I have b( lioved that 
these were only snares laid to betray the inno- 
cence of my child, and for the ruin of us all?* 
At these words little lictsy came running into 
the room, ciying, ‘Dear mamma, for Heaven’s 
sake coino to my sister, for sho is in another 
fit, and my cousin can’t hold her.* Mrs. Miller 
immediately obeyed the summousj but fiist 
ordered Betsy to stay with Mr. Jones, and 
begged him to entertain her a few minutes, say- 
ing in the most patlietic voice, * Good heaven ! 
let me preserve one of my children at least* 
Jones, in compliance with this request, did all 
be could to comfort the little girl, though he was 
in reality himself very highly affected with Mrs. 
Miller’s story. He told her, her sister would bo 
soon veiy well again { that by taking on in that 
manner she would not only make her sister 
worse, but make her mother ill too. * Indeed, 
sir,’ says she, * 1 would not do anything to hurt 
thorn for the world. I would burst my heart 
rather than they should see me cry. But my 
poor sister can’t see me cry. I am afraid she 
will never be able to see mo cry any more. In- 
deed, I can*t part with her; indeed 1 can’t 
And then poor mamma too, what will become 
of her? She says she will die too, and leave 
me; but I am resolved I won’t be left behind.*— 

^ And are you not afraid to die, my little Betsy ? * 
said Jones.— * Yes,' answered she, *1 was always 
afraid to die, because 1 must have left my 
mamma and my sister; but 1 am not’ afraid of 
going anywhere with those 1 love.* 

Jonea was so pleased with this answer, that 
he eagerly kissed the child ; and soon after Mrs. 
Miller returned, saying she thanked Heaven 
Nancy was now come to herself. ‘And now, 
Beley,* says she, ‘you may go in, for your sister 
Is better, and longs to see you.* bhe then turned 
to Jones, and began to renew her apolo^es for 
having disappointed him of bis breakfast. 


‘1 hope, madam,' aaya Jonea, *I ahall have a 
more exquisite repast than any you could have 
provided for me. This, I assure you, will be 
the case if I can do any service to this little 
family of love. But whatever success may 
attend my endeavours, I am resolved to attempt 
it. 1 am very much deceived in Mr. Nightin- 
gale, if, notwithstanding wliat hath happened, 
ho hath not much goodness of heart at tho 
bottom, as well as a very violent affection for 
your daughter. If this ho the case, 1 think the 
pictuie which I shall lay before him will affect 
him. Endeavour, madam, to comfort yourself 
and Miss Nancy as well as 3'ou can. I will go 
instantly in quest of Mr. Nightingale, and I 
hoi^c to bring you good news.* 

Mrs. Miller foil upon her knees and invoked 
all the blessings of lloaven upon Mr. Jones; to 
w bich she afterwai ds added the most passionate 
expiCbsious of gratitude. lie thou departed to 
find Mr. Nightingale ; and tho good woman re- 
turned to comfort her daughter, who was some- 
what cheered at whet her mother told her, and 
both joined in resounding the praises of Mr. 
Jones. 

CHAPTER V'll. 

7%c interview between Mr. Jonet and Mr, 

N iff lit inhale. 

The good or evil wo confer on others very often, 
I btdjc'vc, recoils on oniselves. For as men of a 
benign disposition enjoy their own acts of bene- 
ficence equally with tl%) 6 o to whom they are 
done, 80 theie are scaic^i^^ny natures so entirely 
diabolical as to be ca^ .ole of doing in jut us, 
without paying thomscives some pangs for tho 
luin they biing on their follow-cr&atures. 

Mr. Nightingale, at least, was not such a per- 
son. Oil the contrary, Jones found him in his 
now lodgings, sitting melancholy by tho fire, 
and silently lamenting tho unha^ipy situation in 
which he had placed poor Nancy. Ho no sooner 
saw his friend apx>ear than ho arose hastily to 
meet him, and, after much congratulation, said, 
‘Nothing could be more opportune than tl^s kind 
visit ; fur I was never more in the spleen in my 
life.’ 

‘J am sorry,' answered Jones, ‘that I brin^ 
news very unlikely to relieve you ; nay, what 1 am 
convinced must of all other shock you tho most 
However, it is necessary you should know it 
Without further preface, then, I come to you, 
Mr. Nightingale, from a worthy family*, which 
you Lave involved in misei’y and ruin.* Mr. 
Nightingale changed colour at these words; but 
Jones, without regarding it, proceeded in the 
liveliest manner to paint the tragical story with 
which the reader was acquainted in the lost 
chapter. 

Nightingale never once interrupted the narra- 
tion, though he discovered violent emotions at 
many parts of it But when it was conclude^ 
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after fetohing a deep sigh, he said, * What yoa 
(ell me, my friend, affects me in the tenderest . 
manner. Sure there never was so cursed an 
eeoident as the poor girl's betraying my letter. 
Her reputation might otherwise have been safe, 
and the affair might have remained a profound 
secret; and then the girl might have gone off 
never the worse : for many such things happen 
in this town ; and if the husband should suspect 
a little, when it is too late, it will bo liis wiser 
conduct to conceal his suspicion both from lus 
wife and the world.* 

* Indeed, my friend,’ answered Jones, ‘this 
could not have been the case with your poor 
Nancy. You have so entirely gained her affec- 
tions, that it is the loss of you, and not of her 
reputation, which afiliefs her, and will cud in 
the dostructiou of her and h(r family. ---‘Kay, 
for that matter, I piomise >uu,’ cries Nighiiii- 
galo, *sho hnth my affeelions so abbi^hdel}, that 
my wife, whoever she is lo be, will have very 
little share in them.’ — ‘And is it possible, then,* 
said Jones, ‘you can think ot dos-ciling licr?* — 
‘Why, what can I do?’ answertd the other.— 
‘Ask Miss Nancy,* replied Jones warmly. ‘In 
the condition to which you have reduced her, 

I sincerely think she ought to dcteruiine wliat 
reparation you shall make her. Her intetc^t 
alone, and not yours, ought to be your sole con- 
sideration. Hut if you ask what you shall 
do, what can you do less,* cries Jones, ‘ than fulfil 
the expectations of her family, and her own? 
Nay, 1 sincerely tell you, they were mine too 
ever since 1 first saw you together. You will 
pardon mo if I jircbumo on the friendship you 
have favoured me with, moved as 1 am with 
compassion for those poor creatures. But your 
own heart will best suggest to you whether you 
have never intended by your conduct to per- 
suade tbo mother as well as the daughter into 
an opinion that you desigued honourably; and if ! 
so, though thero may have been no direct promise 
of maniage in the case, I will leave to your 
own good understanding how far you are bound 
to proceed.’ 

‘Nay, 1 must not only confess what you have 
hinted,* said Nighdngalo ; ‘but 1 am afraid even 
that very promise you mention I have given.’ — 
‘And can you, after owning that,* said Jones, 

* hesitate a moment?* — ‘Consider, my friend,’ 
answered tho other. ‘1 know you are a man of 
honour, and would advise no one to act con- 
trary to its rules. If there were no other objec- 
tion, can I, after this publication of her disgrace, 
think of such au alliance with honour? ’—‘Un- 
doubtedly,’ replied Jones; ‘and the very best 
and truest honour, which is goodness, requires 
it of you. *As you mention a scruple of this 
kind, you will give me leave to examine it. 
Can you with honour he guilty of having under 
fiJse pretsQoes deceived a young woman and 
her family, and of having by these means 
(reaeherottsly robbed her of her inaooenoe? 


^Cau you with honbur be the knowing, the wilful 
Occasion, nay, the artful contriver of the min 
of a human l^ing? Can you with honour de- 
stroy the fame, the peace, nay, probably both 
the life and soul too of this creature? Can 
honour bear the thought that this creature is 
a tender, helpless, defenceless young woman? 
A young woman who loves, who dotes on you, 
who dies for you; who hath placed the utmost 
confidence in your pTomiscs; and to that con- 
fidence hath sacrifiot'd overythiug which is dear 
to her? Cun honour support such oontempla* 
lions as these a moment ? ’ 

‘Coiuiuon sense, indeed,* said Nightingale, 
‘warrants all you s : ; but yet you woU know 
the opinion of tho wmld is bO contrary to it, 
tliat, was 1 to marry a whore, though my own, 

1 should be ashamed of ever nhowing my face 
again.* 

upon it, Mr. Nightingale!* said Jones; 

‘ do ) >t cull her by st> ungenerous a name. When 
you piomis(>d to niarry her she became your 
wife, and she hath sinned more against prudence 
than virtue. And what is this world which you 
would bo abliumed to face, but the vile, the 
foolish, and the profligate? Forgive me if 1 
say such a shame must proceed from false 
modesty, which always attends false honour 
as its sbndow. But 1 am well assured thero is 
not a man of real sense and goodness in the 
world who would not honour and applaud the 
action. Bui admit no other v/ould; would not 
your own heart, my fiiend, applaud it? And do 
not the warm, rapturous sonsations, which we 
feel f/'^m tho consciousness of au honest, noble, 
gouf 1 benevolent action, convey more delight 
to the mind than tho undeserved praise of mil- 
lions? Set the alternative fairly before yotir 
eyes. On the one side, see this poor, unhappy, 
tender, believing girl in the arms of her wretched 
mother, breathing her last. Hear her breaking 
boai-t in agonies, sighing out your name, and 
lamenting rather than accusing the cruelty which 
weighs her down to destruction. Paint to yout- 
imagination the circumstances of her fond de- 
spairing parent, driven to madness, or perhaps le 
death, by tho loss of her lovely daughter. View 
tho poor, helpless orphan infant. And when your 
mind hath dwelt a moment only on such ideas, 
consider yourself as the cause of all the nun of 
this poor little, worthy, defenceless family. On 
the other side, consider yourself as relieving 
them from their temporary sufferings. Think 
with what joy, with what transports that lovely 
creature will fly to your arms. See her blood 
returning to her pale cheeks, her fire to her 
languid eyes, and raptures to her tortured breast 
Consider the exultations of her mother, (he 
happiness of all. Think of this little family 
made by one set of yours completely hspyy. 
Think of this alternative, and sure 1 am mhH' 
taken in my friend if it requires any long de*^ 
Ubenition whether he will sink these wretohsi 
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for ever, or by one generous, noble reso- 
lution raise them all from the brink of misery 
aii4 despair to the highest pitch of human hap- 
piness. Add to this but one consideration more, 
—the consideiution that it is your duty so to do ; 
that the misery from which you will relieve 
these poor people is the misery which you your- 
self have wilfully brought upon them.’ 

*Oh, my dear friend!* ciies Nightingale, ‘I 
wanted not your eloquence to rouse me. 1 pity 
poor Nancy from my soul, and would willingly 
give anything in my power that no familiarities 
had ever i>as8ed between us. Nay, believe mo, 

1 had many struggles with my passion bofoio I 
could prevail with myself to write that cruel 
letter, which hath caused all the misery in that 
unhappy family. If I had no iucliiiatiuns to 
consult but my own, I would marry lier to- 
morrow morning — 1 would, by heaven I But you 
will easily imagine how Impossible it would | 
be to prevail on my father to consent to such 
a match : besides, he hath provided another for 
me; and to-morrow, by his express command, 1 
am to wait on the lady.* 

‘ I have not the honour to know your father,’ 
said Jones ; *but suppose he could be persuaded, 
would you yourself consent to the only means 
of preserving these poor people ? ’ — * As eagerly 
as^ I would pursue my happiuesa,* answered 
Nightingale; *for 1 never shall find it in any 
other woman. Oh, my dear friend, could you 
imagine what I have felt within these twelve 
hours for my poor girl, 1 am convinced she 
would not engross all your pity. Passion loads 
mo only to her; and if I had any foolish 
scruples of honour, you havo fully satisfied 
them. Could my father be induced to comply 
with my desires, nothing would bo wanting to 
complete my own happiness or that of my 
Nancy.* 

‘Then I am resolved to undertake it,* said 
Jones. ‘You must not be angry with mo, in 
whatever light it may be necessary to set this 
affair, which, you may depend on it, could not 
otherwise be long hid from him; for things of 
this nature make a quick progress when once 
they get abroad, as this unhappily hath already. 
Besides, should any fatal accident follow, as 
npon my soul 1 am afraid will, unless imme- 
diately prevented, the public would ring of your 
name in a maimer which, if your father hath 
common humanity, must offend him. If you 
will therefore tell me where I ma 3 ' find the old 
gentleman, 1 will not lose a moment in the 
bUBiiieBs; which while I pursue, yon cannot 
da n'more generous action than by paying e 
visit to the poor girl* You will find 1 have not 
enikggerated in the account 1 have given of the 
wretchedness of the family.* 

Nightingale immediately consented to the 
propo^; and now, haviitg acquainted Jones 
with hie fathev’e lo^ng^ and the coffeehouse 
where he vroold moit probably find him, he 


hesitated a moment, and then said, ‘My dear 
Tom, you are going to uudeitake an impossi- 
bility. If you know my father, you would never 
think of obtaining his consent Stay, there is 
one way: suppose you told him I was aUeady 
married, it might bo easier to reconcile him to 
the fact after it was done ; and, upon my honour, 
I am so affected with what you have said, and 
1 love my Nancy so passionately, I almost wish 
it was done, whatever might bo the consequence.* 
Jones greatly approved the hint, and promised 
to pursue it. They then eoparated, Nightingale 
to visit his Nancy, and Jo&es in quest 6f the old 
geutloxuan. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

W/iOt passed betiaeen Jones and old Mr, Ni^tin^ 
gale; with the arrival of a gerson not yet 
mentioned in this history. 


NorvviTHSTANDiNO tlio Sentiment of the Roman 
satirist which denies the divinity of Fortune, 
and the opinion of Seneca to tho samo pm pose, 
Cicero, who was, I believe, a wiser man than 
either of them, expressly holds tho contrary ; 
and certain it is, there are some incidents in lifo 
so very strange and unaccountable, that it seems 
to require moio than huniau skill and foresight 


in producing thorn. 

Of this kind was whit now happened to 
Jones, who fouud Mr. Nightingile tho older in 
so critical a minute, that I’urtuiio, if she was 
really woithy all tho worship she received at 
Rome, could not hav'e con^'ived such another. 
In short, the old geutlcni , and the father of 
tho young lady whom ho^Jitended for his son, 
had been hard at it for many hours; and the 
latter was just now gone, and had loft the former 
delighted with tho thoughts that he h««d suc- 
ceeded in a long coutoution, which had been 
between tho two fathers of tho future bride and 


bridegroom, in which both endeavoured to over- 
reach the other ; and, as it not rarely happens in 
such cases, both had retreated fully satisfied of 
having obtained the victory. 

This gentleman whom Mr. Jones now visited 
was what they call a man of tho world; that 
is to say, a man who directs his conduct iu this 
world as one who, being fully persuaded there 
is no other, is resolved to make the most of this. 
In his early years he had been bred to trade ; 
but having acquired a very good fortune, he had 
lately declined his business; or, to speak more 
p'operly, bad changed it from dealing in goods 
to dealing only in money, of which he had 
always a plentifnl fund at command, and of 
which he knew very well how to malm a very 
plentiful advantage, sometimes of the noeessities 
of private men, and sometimes of those of the 
publia He bad indeed eonversed so entirely 
with money, that It may be ehnost doubted 
whether he Imagined there was any other thing 
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ease to those very persons who at first raised 


reaUj existing In the world $ this at least may 
be certainly averred, that he firmly believed 
nothing else to have any real value. 

The reader will, I fancy, allow that Fortune 
could not have culled out a more improper 
person for Mr. Jones to attack with any proba- 
bility of success ; nor could the whimsical lady 
have directed this attack at a more unseasonable 
time. 

As money, then, was always uppermost in this 
gentleman's thoughts, so the moment ho saw a 
stranger within his doors, it immediately occurred 
to his imagination that such stranger was either 
come to bring him money or to fetch it from 
him. And according as one or other of these 
thoughts prevailed, he conceived a favourable <‘r 
unfavourable idea of the person who approached 
him. 

Unluckily for Jones, the latter of these was 
the ascendant at present ; lor as a young gentle- 
man had visited him the day before with a bill 
from his son for a play del^ he apprehended, 
at the first sight of .lones, that bo was come 
on such another errand. Jones tberefoi'e had 
no sooner told him that he was come on his 
son's account, tlian the old gentloman, being 
confirmed in his suspicion, burst forth into an 
exclamation that he would lose his labour. ^ Is 
It thou possible, sir,' answered Jones, * that 
you can guess my business ? ' — ^ If 1 do guess 
it,' replied the other, repeat again to you, 
you will lose your labour. What, I suppose 
you are one of those sparks who lead my son 
into all thoso scones of riot and debauchery, 
which will bo his destruction I But 1 shall 
pay no more of his bills, 1 promise you. 1 
expect be will quit all such company for the 
future. If 1 had imagined otherwise, 1 should 
not have provided a wife for him; for I would 
bo instrumental in the ruin of nobody.' — * How, 
sir,' said Jones, *and was this lady of your 
providing ? * — ‘ Pray, sir,* answered the old 
gontleman, *how comes it to be any concern of 
yours?* — *Nay, dear sir,' replied Jones, ^be not 
offended that £ interest myself in wliat regards 
your son's happiness, for whom I have so great 
an honour and value. It was upon that vexy 
account I came to wait upon you. 1 can't ex- 
press the satisfaction you have given me by 
what you say ; for 1 do assure you your son^ 
a person for whom I have the highest honour. 
Kay, sir, it is not easy to express the esteem 
I have for you, who could be so generous, so 
good, so kind, so indulgent, to provide such a 
match for your sou,— a woman who, 1 dare 
swear, will make him one of the happiest men 
upon earth.’ 

There is scarce anything which so happily 
Introduces men to our good liking, as having 
conceived some alarm at their first appeaxanoe; 
when once those apprehensions begin to vanish, 
we soon forget the fears which they occasi o nedi 
tad look on ourselves as indebted for pur pre* 


our fears. 

Thus it happened to Nightingale, who no 
sooner found that Jones had no demand on him, 
as he suspected, than ho began to be pleased 
with his presence. ‘Fray, good sir,’ said he, 
‘be pleased to sit down, I do not remember 
to have ever had the pleasure of seeing you 
before ; but if you are a friend of my son, and 
have anything to say concerning tliis young 
lady, 1 shall be glad to b»ar you. As to her 
making him happy, it will be his own fault if 
she doth not 1 have discharged my duty in 
taking caie of the main ailudo. She will brin^ 
him a fortune capab't^ of making any retCson* 
able, prudent, sober maijjhappy.' — ‘Undoubtedly,* 
cries Jonos, ‘for she is in herself a fertune,-Hio 
beautiful^ so genteel, so sweet-tempered, and so 
well educated; she is indeed a most aocom- 
plUhod young lady, sings admirably well, and 
hath a most delicato hand at the harpsichord.'^ 

‘ 1 did not know any of these matters,' answered 
the old gentleman, ‘ for I never saw the lady * 
but I do not liko her tho worse for what you 
tell me; and I am the better pleased with her 
father for not laying any stress on these qualifi- 
^ cations in our bargain. 1 shall always think it 
a proof of his understanding. A silly fellow 
would have biought in these articles, as an 
addition to her fortune. But, to give him his 
duo, he never mentioned any such mattter ; 
though, to be sure, they are no disparagements 
to a woman.* — ‘ I do assure you, sir,' cries Jones, 

‘ she bath them all in the most eminent degree. 
For my part, 1 own I was afraid you might have 
boon litt 9 backward, a little Ioks inclined to 
tho match. For your son told me you had never 
seen tho lady ; therefore 1 came, sir, in that oase^ 
to entreat you, to conjure you, as you value the 
happiness of your son, not to be averse to his 
match with a woman who hath not only all the 
good qualities I have mentioned, but many more.* 
— ‘If that was your business, sir,* said the old 
gentleman, ‘we are both obliged to you; and 
you may be perfectly easy, for 1 give you my 
word I was very well satisfied with her for- 
tune.'— ‘ Sir,' answered Jones^ ‘I honour you 
every moment more and more. To be so easily 
satisfied, so very moderate on that account, is 
a proof of the soundness of your understanding 
as well as the nobleness of your mind.'— ‘Not 
so very moderate, young gentleman, not so very 
moderate,’ answered the father.— ‘ StUl more and 
more noble,' replied Jones; ‘and, give me leave 
to add, sensible: for sure it is little less tlian 
madness to consider money as the sole founda- 
tion of happiness. Buch a woman as this^ with 
! her little^ her nothing of a fortune! —‘I find,' 

I cries the old gentleman, * you have a pretty just 
I opinion of xnoxtey, my friend, or .else you am 
better aoquainded with the person of the lady 
than with her olxenxnstanoes. Why, pray, whal 
fortune do you koeglae this lady to have^ 
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*What fortune! * oiies Jones; ‘why, too con- 
temptible a ODO to be named for your son/-— 
^Well, well, well,* eaid the other, * perhaps he 
might hare done better/ — *That 1 deny,* said 
Jones; * for she is one of the best of women/ — 
‘Ay,‘ ay, but in point of fortune I mean,* an- 
swered the other. *And yet, as to that now, 
how much do you imagine your friend is to 
haTe P * — * How much ! ' cries J ones, * how much I i 
Why, at the utmost, perhaps £200/—* Do you 
moan to banter me, young gentleman ? * said I 
the father, a little angxy. — *No, upon my soul,* ! 
answered Jones, * I am in earnest; nay, I bo- | 
lieve I have gone to the utmost farthing. If I : 
do the lady an injury, I ask her pardon/ — 

' indeed you do,* cries the father ; * 1 am certain 
she hath fifty times that sum, and sho shall pro- 
duce fifty to that before I consent that she shall 
many my son. — ‘ Nay,’ said Jones, * it is too 
late to talk of consent now ; if she had not fifty 
farthings, your son is married.* — * My son mar- 
ried!* answered the old gentleman with sur- 
prise. — ‘Nay,* said Jones, ‘I thought you was 
unacquainted with it.* — ‘ My son married to I 
Miss Harris I * answered ho again. — ‘ To Miss 
Harris!* said Jonos; ‘no, sir, to Miss Nancy 
Miller, the daughter of Mrs. Miller, at whose 
house he lodged; a young lady who, though 

her mother is reduced to let lodgings * ‘ Are 

you bantering, or are you in earnest?* cries 
the father, with a most solemn voice. — ‘ Indeed, 
air,* answered Jones, ‘I scorn the character of 
a banterer. I came to you in most serious ear- 
nest, imagining, as 1 find true, that your son 
had never dared acquaint you with a match so 
much inferior to him in point of fortune, though 
the reputation of the lady will suffer it no longer 
to remain a sdbrut.* 

While the lather stood like ono struck sud- 
denly dumb at this news, a gentleman came 
into the room, and saluted him by the name of 
brother. 

But though these two were in consanguinity 
so nearly related, they wero in their dispositions 
almost the opposites to each other. The brother 
who had now arrived had likewise been bred to 
trade, in which he no sooner saw himself worth 
£6000 than he purchased a small estate with the 
greatest part of it, and retired into the country, 
where he married the daughter of an unbeneficed 
clergyman,— a young lady who, though she had 
neither beauty nor f ortuno, had recommended her- 
self to his choice entirely by her good-humour, 
of which sho possessed a very large shano. 

With this woman he had during twenty-five 
yean lived a life more resembling the model 
which certain poets ascribe to the golden age, 
than mty of those patterns which aro famished 
by the present times. By her he had four 
ehQdmi, but none of them arrived at maturity 
exeepi only one daughter, whom, in vulgar 
leagMge, he and his wife had spoiled ; that is; 
bod edttoated with the utmost tenderness and 


fondness, which she returned to such a degree, 
that she had actually refused a very extra- 
ordinary match with a gentleman a little turned 
of forty, because sho could not bring herself to 
part with her parents. 

The young lady whom Mr. Nightingale had 
intended for his son was a near neighbour of his 
brother, and an acquaintance of his niece ; and 
in reality it was upon the account of his pro- 
jeoted match that he was now come to town ; 
not, indeed, to forward, but to dissuade ])is 
brother from a purpose which he conceived 
would inevitably ruin his uepbeW : f6r he fore- 
saw no other event from a union with Miss 
Harris, notwithstanding the largeness of her 
fortune, as neither her person nor mind seemed 
to him to promise any kind of matrimonial 
felicity. For she was very tall, very thin, very 
ugly, very affected, very silly, and very ill- 
natured. 

His brother, therefore, no sooner mentioned 
the marriage of his nephew with Miss Miller, 
than he expressed the utmost satisfaction. And 
when the father had very bitterly reviled his 
son, and pronounced sentence of beggary upon 
him, the undo began in the following manner 

‘ If you was a little cooler, brother, I would 
ask you whether you love your son for his 
sake or for your own? You would answer, 
I suppose, and so I suppose you think, for his 
sake; and doubtless it is his happiness which 
you intended in the marriage you proposed for 
him. 

‘Now, brother, to prescribe nilos of happiness 
to others hath always ^oeared to mo very 
absurd, and to insist on this very tyran- 

nical. It is a vulgar en’^/r, I know ; but it is, 
ncvorlbelcss, an error. And if this bo absui'd 
in other things it is mostly so in tho of 
marriage, the happiness of which de| mds en- 
tirely on the affection which subsists between 
tho parties. 

*1 have therefore always thought it un- 
reasonable in parents to desire to choose for 
their children on this occasion, since to force 
affection is an impossible attempt. Nay, so much 
doth love abhor force, that I know not whether, 
through au unfortunate but incurable perverse- 
ness in our natures, it may not be even impatient 
o&porsuosion. 

‘It is, however, tme that, though a parent 
I will not, I think, wisely prescribe, he o«ight to 
: be consulted on this occasion ; and in strictness, 
perhaps, should at least have a negative voice. 
My nephew, therefore, 1 own, in marrying with- 
out asking your advice, hath been guilty of a 
fault But, honestly speaking, Iprother, have 
you not a little promoted this fault? Have not 
your frequent declarations on this subject given 
him a moral certainty of your refusal where 
there was any defieienoy in point of fortune? 
Nay, doth not your present anger ariee soldy 
from that deflolenoy ? And if he hath failed in 
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»bUi, ind that whiob is yst to da Let yoitt 
msoii have fair play, Jack, and yon will see this 
natch in so foolish and prepoBterons a light, that 
there will be no need of any dissuasive argn- 
neDts.’ — * How, sir,' replied young Nightingale, 
He there this difference between having already 
done an act, and being in honour engaged to 
do it? *— * Pugh!* said the uncle, ‘honour is a 
creature of the worid*s making, and the world 
hath the power of a creator over it, and may 
govern and direct it as they please. Now you 
well know how trivial these breaches of contract 
are thought; even the grossest make but the 
wonder and conversation of a day. Is there 
a man who afterwards will be more backward 
in giving you his sister or daughter? or is there 
any sister or daughter who would be more back- 
ward to receive you ? Honour is not concerned 
in these engagements.’ — ‘Pardon me, dear sir,* 
cries Nightingale, can never think so; and 
not only honour, but conscience and humanity 
are concerned. 1 am well batibffod that, was 1 
now to disappoint the young creature, her death 
would be the consequence, and 1 should look 
upon myself as her murderer ; nay, as her mur- 
derer by the cruellobt of all methods, by breaking 
her heart.' — * Break her heart, indeed 1 No, no, 
Jack,* cries the uncle, ‘the hearts of women are 
not so soon broke ; they are tough, boy, they are 
tough.’-— * But, sir,’ answered Nightingale, ‘my 
own affections aie engaged, and 1 never could 
be happy with any other woman. How often 
have 1 heard you say that cliildren should bo 
always suffered to choose for themselves, and 
that you would let my cousin Harriet do so! * — 
‘Why, ah,* replied the old gentleman, ‘so 1 would 
have them ; but then 1 would bave thorn choose 
wisely. Indeed, Jack, you must and shall leave 
the girl.*— ‘ Indeed, uncle,* cries the other, ‘I 
must and win have her.’—* You will, young 
gentleman !* said the uncle ; ‘ I did not expect 
such a word from you. 1 should not wonder if 
you had used such language to your father, who 
hath always treated you like a dog, and kept 
you at the distance which a tyrant preserves 
over his subjects; but I, who have lived with 
you upon an equal footing, might surely expect 
l)etter usage. But I know how to account for it 
all : it is all owing to your preposterous educa- 
tion, in which I bave had too little share. There 
is my daughter, now, whom I bave brought up 
as my friend, never doth anything without my 
advice, nor over refuses to take it when I give it 
her.*—* You have never yet given her advice in 
an affair of this kind,' said Nightingale; ‘for I 
am greatly mistaken in my cousin, if she would 
be very ready to obey even your most positive 
commands in abandoning her inclinations.*— 
‘Don’t abuse my girl,* answered the old gentle* 
man with some emotion ; ‘don’t abuse my Harriet. 
1 have brought her up to havo no inclinations 
contrary to my own. By suffering her to do 
whatever she plesses^ , 1 have inured her to a 


habit of being pleased to do whatever I Bke*'--* 
‘Pardon me, sir,' said Nightingale, ‘I have not 
the least design to reflect on my cousin, for whom 
I have the greatest esteem; and indeed I am 
convinced you will never put her to so severe a 
trial, or lay such hard commands on her as you 
would do on me. But, dear sir, let us return to 
the company; for they will begin to be uneasy 
at our long absence. I must beg one favour of 
my dear uncle, which is, that he would not say 
anything to shock the poor girl or her mother.' 
— ‘ Oh, you need not fear me,* answered he ; ‘ I 
understand myself too well to affiont women ; so 
I will readily grant you that favour; and in 
return I must expect another of you.* — ‘ There 
are but few of your commands, sir,* said Night- 
ingale, ‘ which I shall not very cheerfully obey.* 
— ‘ Nay, sir. I abk nothing,’ said the uncle, ‘but 
the honour of your company homo to my lodging, 
that I may reason the case a little more fully 
with you; for I would, if possible, have the 
satisfaction of preserving iiiy family, notwith- 
standing tlio headstrong folly of my brother, 
who, in his own opinion, is the wisest man in 
the world.* 

Nightingale, who well knew his uncle to be as 
headstrong as his father, submitted to attend him 
borne, and then they both rctinntd back into the 
room, where the old gentleman promised to carry 
himself with the same decorum which he had 
before maintained. 

CHAPTER X. 

A short chapter y which the hooJk, 

sap 

The long absence of tho^ irle and nephew had 
occasioned somo disquio in the minds of all 
whom they had left behind them ; and the more, 
as during the preceding dialogue the unde had 
more than once elevated his voice so us to be 
heard down stairs; which, though they could 
not distinguish wliat he said, had caused some 
evil foreboding in Nancy and her mother, and, 
indeed, even in Jones himself. 

When the good company, therefore, again as- 
sembled, there was a visible alteration in all tbeir 
faces ; and the good-humour which, at their last 
meeting, uuiverbally shone foith in every coun- 
tenance, was now changed into a much less 
agreeable aspect. It was a change, indeed, com- 
mon enough to the weather in this climate, from 
sunshine to clouds, from June to December. 

This alteration was not, however, greatly re- 
maikod by any present ; for as they were all now 
rudeavouring to conceal their own thoughts, and 
to act a part, they became all too busily engaged 
in the scene to be spectators of it TJius neither 
the uncle nor nephew saw any symptoms 
suspicion in the mother or daughter; nor did 
the mother or daughter remark the overacted 
complaisance of the old man, nor the counterfeit 
satisfaction which grinned in the IciatureB of th# 
young one. 
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bridd at that time of night waa ao extmordlnaiy 
a lattoeedingi that it oo^d be aocoanted for only 


Aomethiiig like thii| I beliere, fkequentlf 
ha^na, where the whole attention of two 
Iriwda b^ing engaged in the part which each 
ia to aott in order to impose on the other, neither 
sees nor anspects the arts practised against him- 
self ; and thus the thrust of both (to borrow 
no improper metaphor on the occasion) alike 
takes place. 

From the same reason it is no unusual thing 
for both parties to be overreached in a bargain, 
though the one must be always the greater loser, 
aa was he who sold a blind horse, and received 
a bad note in payment 

Our company in about half an hour broke up, 
and the uncle carried off his nephew ; but not 
before the latter had assured Miss Kancy. In a 
whisper, that he would attend her early in the 
morning, and fulfil all his engagements. 

Jones, who was the least concerned In thia 
scene, saw tho most. He did indeed suspect the 
very fact; for, bcbides observing tho great altera- 
tion in the behaviour of the undo, the distance 
he assumed, and his overstrained civility to Miss 
Kancy, the carrying off a biidegroom from his 


by imagining that young Nightingale had re- 
vealed the whdle truth, which the apparent 
openness of bis temper, and his being flustered 
with liquor, made too probable. 

While he was reasoning wl^h himself whether 
he should acquaint these pO(>r people with hie 
suspicion, the maid of the house fhformed him 
that a gentlewoman desired to speak with him. 
He went immediately out, and, taking the candle 
from the maid, ushered bis visitant up stain^ 
who, in the person o! Mrs. Honour, acquainted 
him with such dreadful news concerning Ine 
Sophia, that he immediately lost all conbideration 
for every other person ; and his whole stock of 
compassion was entirely swallowed up in refleo- 
tinns on his own miseiy, and on that of his unfor- 
tunate angel. 

What (his dreadful matter was, the reader will 
be ir framed, aftar we have first related the many 
pieo' ding steps which produced it, and those will 
be tlie subject of the following boolb 


BOOK XV. 

IN WHICH THE HISTORY ADVANCES ABOUT TWO DAY3L 


CHAPTER L 
Too shoi't to need a preface. 

Thebe are a set of religious, or rather moral 
wriLors, who teach tliat virtue is the certain 
road to happiness, and vico to miseiy, in this 
world. A very wholesome and comfortable 
doctrine, and to which wo have but one objec- 
tion, namely, that it is not true. 

Indeed, if by virtue these writers mean the 
exercise of those cardinal virtues which, like 
good housewives, stay at home, and mind only 
the business of their own family, I shall very 
readily concede tho point; for so surely do all 
these contribute and lead to happiness, that I 
could almost wish, in violation of all the ancient 
and modern sages, to call them rather by the 
name of wisdom than by that of virtue: for, 
with regard to this Hfe, no system, 1 conceive, 
was wiser than that of the ancient Epicureans, 
who held this wisdom to constitute the chief 
good ; nor foolisher than that of their opposites, 
those modem epicures, who place all felicity 
in the abundant gratification of every sensual 
appetltOb 

But if by virtue is meant (as 1 almost think it 
ought) a certain relative quality, which is always 
busying Itself without doors, and seems as much 
inteiusted in punuing the good of others as its 
owii| 1 cannot so sadly agres that this is the 


surest way to human happiness ; because I sm 
afraid we must then include poverty and con- 
tom^ t, .th all tho mischiefs which backbituig, 
envy, and ingratitude can bring on mankind, in 
our idea of happiness ; nay, sometimes perhaps I 
we shall be obliged to wait upon the said happi- | 
ness to a gaol, since many by the above virtue j 
have brought themselves thitW. j 

I have not now leisure to enter upon so large i 
a field of speculation as here seems opening 
upon me : my design was to wipe off a doctrine 
that lay in my way ; since, while Mr. Jones was 
acting the most virtuous part imaginable In 
labouring to preserve his fellow-creatures from 
destruction, the devil, or some other evil spirit, 
one perhaps clothed in human flesh, was hard at 
work to make him completely miserahle In the 
ruin of his Sophia. 

This, therefore, would seem an exception to the 
above rule, if indeed it was a rule; but as wo 
have in our voyage through life seen so many 
other exceptions to it, we choose to dispute the 
doctrine on which it is founded, which we don*t 
apprehend to be Christian, which we are con- 
vinced is not true, and which is indeed destruc- 
tive of one of the noblest arguments that reason 
alone can furnish for the belief of immortality. 

But as the reader*s curiosity (if he hath any) 
must be now awake and hungry, we dudl pso* 
vide to feed it as fast as we osn. 
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Jb if opm»A a wry bla(A design against 
Soyhia^ 

I REAiEUBER a wiso old gentleman who used to 
aay, ^When children are doiug nothing, they are 
doiog mi&chief.’ 1 will not enlarge this quaint 
saying to the most beautiful part of the creation 
in general; but so far 1 may be allowed, that 
when the effects of female jealousy do not appear 
openly in their proper colours of rage and fuiy, 
we may suspect that mischievous passion to be 
at work privately, and attempting to undermine 
what it doth not attack above ground. 

This was exemplified in the conduct of Lady 
Bellaston, who, under all the smiles which she 
wore in her countenance, concealed much indig- 
nation against Sophia ; and as she plainly saw 
that this young lady stood between her and the 
full indulgence of her desires, she resolved to got 
rid of her by some means or other ; nor was it 
long before a very favourable opportunity of 
accomplishing this presented itself to her. 

The reader may be pleased to remember that, 
when Sophia was thrown into that consternation 
at the playhouse, by the wit and humour of a sot 
of young gentlemen who call themselves the 
town, we informed him that she had put herself 
Under the protection of a >oung nobleman, who 
had very safely conducted her to her chair. 

This nobleman, who frequently visited Lady 
Bellaston, had more than once seen Sophiti theie 
since her arrival in town, and had conceived a 
very great liking to her; which liking, as beauty 
never looks more amiable than in distress, Sophia 
had in this fright so increased, that he might 
now, without any great impropriety, bo said to 
be actually in love with her. 

It may easily be believed that he would not 
suffer so handsome an occasion of improving his 
acquaintance with the beloved object as now 
offered itself to elapse, when even good breeding 
alone might have prompted him to pay her a 
visit 

The next morning, therefore, after this accident, 
he waited on Sophia, with the usual compliments 
and hopes that she had received no harm from 
her last night's adventure. 

As love, hke fire, when once thoroughly 
kindled, is soon blown into a fiamo, Sophia in a 
very short time completed her conquest. Time 
now flow away unpercoived, and the noble lord 
had been two hours in company with tho lady, 
before it entered into his head that lie had 
made too long a visit. Though this circum- 
stance alone would have alarmed Sophia, who 
was somewhat more a roisiress of computation 
at present, she had indeed much more pregnant 
evidence from the eyes of her lover of what passed 
within his bosom ; nay, though he did not make 
any open declaration of his passion, yot many of 
nis expressiotts were rather too warm and too 


tender to have been imputed to oomplaisanco^ 
even in the age when such oomplaisanoe wis in 
fashion ; the very reverse of which is well known 
to be the reigning mode at present. 

Lady Bellaston had been apprised of his lord- 
ship's visit at his first arrival ; and the length of 
it very well satisfied her that things went as 
she wished, and as, indeed, she had suspected the 
second time ehe saw this young couple together. 
This business she rightly, 1 think, concluded 
that she should by no means forward by mixing 
in the company while they were together. Bhe 
therefore ordered her servants, that^ when my 
lord was going, they should toll him she desired 
to speak with him; and employed the inter- 
mediate time in meditating how best to accom- 
plish a scheme, which sho mado no doubt but 
his lordbhip would very readily embrace the 
execution of. 

Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this 
young noblcinau) was no sooner introduced to 
her ladybhip, than she attacked him in the follow- 
ing strain : ‘ Bless m^', my loi d, are you hero yet ? 
1 thought my servants had made a mistake, and 
lot you go au ay ; and I wanted to see you about 
an affair of some importance.’ — ‘Indeed, Lady 
Bellaston,’ said ho, ‘1 don’t wonder you are 
astonished at tho length of my visit ; for I have 
stayed above two hours, and 1 did not think I had 
stayed above half a one.’ — ‘ What am I to conclude 
from thonco, my lord ? ’ said sho. ‘ Tho company 
must bo very agrooable which can make lime slide 
away so very deceitfully.* — ‘Upon my honour,* 
said he, ‘the most agreeable 1 ever saw. Pray 
lull me, Lady Bollasiou, veio is this blazing star 
which you have produqsaf among us all of a 
sudden?’ — ‘What blazirr star, my lord?* said 
she, affecting a surprise. — ‘ 1 mean,’ said ho, ‘ the 
lady I saw here the other day, whom I >’ad last 
night in my arms at tho playhouse, anc* to whom 
i have beon making that uureasonablo visit’ — 
*Oh, my cousin Western! ’ said she; ‘why, that 
blazing star, my lord, is the daughter of a 
country booby squire, and hath boon in town 
about a fortnight, for the first time.’— ‘ Upon my 
soul,’ said he, * I should swear she had been bred 
up in a court ; for, besides her beauty, 1 never 
saw anything so genteel, so sensible, so polite.* 
— *0 brave!* cries tho lady, ‘my cousin bath 
you, I find.*~‘Upon my honour,* answered he, 
‘1 wish she had; for 1 am in love with her to 
distraction.*— ‘Nay, my lord,* said she, ‘it is not 
wishing yourself very ill neither, for she is a very 
g^at fortune : I assure you she is an only child, 
and her father’s estate is a good XdOOO a year.* 
— * Then I can assure you, madam,* answered tha 
lord, ‘ 1 think her the best match in England.*— 
‘Indeed, my lord,* replied she, ‘if you like her, 
I heartily wish you had her.*-^‘If you think so 
kindly of me, madam,* said he, ‘as dm iaa rdUir 
tiou of yours, will you do me honour to pro- 
pose it to her father ? *— ‘ And are you reaUy ihstt 
in earnest?* cries the lady, with an aifeotod 
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gxiTtiy.-— ^1 hope, madam,’ answered he, ‘you 
have a better opinion of me than to imagliie X 
would jest with your ladyship in an affair of this 
hind.’-— ‘ Indeed, then,' said the lady, ‘ I will most 
readily propose your lordship to her father; and 
I can, I believe, assure you of his joyful accept- 
ance of tho proposal. But there is a bar, which I 
am almost ashamed to mention ; and yet it is one 
you will never be able to conquer. You have a 
rival, my lord, and a rival who, though I blush 
to name him, neither you nor all tho world will 
ever be able to conquer.’ — * Upon my word, Lady 
Bellastou,’ cries be, *yeu have struck a damp to 
my hoar^ which hath almost depidved me of 
being.* — ‘ Fie ! my loi d,* said she, * I should lather 
hope I had struck fire into you. A lover, and 
talk of damps in } our heait ! I rather imarriued 
you would have asked your rival a nan that 
you might have itnmodiait ly entoiud the lists 
with him.’ — ‘I promise you, madam,* auswt'red 
he, ‘there are vci*j» few thuigs I would not nndei- 
take for your channiiir^ cousin. But prn v, who is 
this happy man x* — ‘ U Jiy, ho is,’ oaid she, ‘what 
I am sorry to say most happy ukui w ith us are, 
oito of tho lowest fellows iu ih(i woild. lie is a 
beggar, a bastard, a foaiidlmg, a fellow in meaner 
circumstances than ono of your loulship’s loot- 
men.’ — ‘And is it possible, * cried he, ‘that a 
young cicature with such perfections shuuhl 
think of bestowing herself so uuwoilhily?’ — 
‘Alas! my lord,’ answered she, ‘consider tho 
country —the bane of all young women is tho 
country. Thcia tliey loam a sot of romantic 
notions of love, and 1 know not what folly, 
which this tow n and good company can scarce 
eradicato in a whole winter.’ — ‘ Indeed, madam,’ 
replied my lord, ‘ your cousin is of too immense 
a value to bo thiown away: such ruin as this 
must bo prevented.’ — ‘ Alas ! ’ cries she, ‘my lord, 
how can it bo prevented? Tho family have 
already dono all in their power; but the girl is, 

1 think, intoxicated, and nothing less than ruin 
will content her. And to deal more openly with 
you, 1 expect every day to hear she is run away 
with him.’ — ‘ What you tell me, Lady Bellastou,’ I 
answered his lordship^ ‘affects me most tenderly, ' 
and only raises my compassion, instead of lessen- 
ing my adoration of your cousin. Some means 
must be found to preserve so inestimable a jewel. 
Hath your ladyship endeavoured to reason with 
her ? ’ Here the lady affected a langb, and cried, 
‘My dear lord, sure you know us better than to 
talk of reasoning a young woman out of her 
inclinations! These inestimable jewels are as 
deaf as the jewels they wear. Time, my lord, 
lime is the only medicine to cure their folly: but 
this is a medicine which 1 am certain she will 
not take ; nay, 1 live in hourly horrors on her 
account. In short, nothing but violent methods 
wUl do.’— ‘What is to be done? ’ cries my lord; 
'what methods are to he taken? Is there any 
method upon earth? Oh, Lady Bellaston, thpe 
is nothing which X would not nndertske for snoh 
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a reward!’— ‘I really know noV answeted the 
|5tCy, after a pause; and then pausing again, she 
Wied out, ‘Upon my soul, I am at my wit’s end 
on this girl’s account. If she can be preserved, 
somefbing must be done immediately; and, as I 
say, nothing but violent methods will do. If 
your loxdship hath really this atl xchmoqt my 
cousin (and to do her justice, o^ept in this silly 
inclination, df which she will soon seo her folly, 
she is every way dosorving), I thiuk there may 
be one way — indeed, it is a very disagreeable one, 
and what I aui almost afraM to thiuk of. It 
requires a gieat spiiit, I pnmiUo you.’— ‘I am 
not conscious, madim,’ said be, ‘fkf any defect 
thore; noi um I, I h-ipe, 8Uhp“ctod of any such. 
It must bo au egiegiou«. defect iudeod, which 
could make iiio backuaid uu this occasion.’— 
‘Nay, mi loul,’ answered sho, ‘I am so far from 
doubting 3 i^u, I am much 11101 0 incliuod to doubt 
my own com ago, for I lunst run a monstrous 
iibk iu shoit, I must placo such a confidence 
in 3 11 b«»noui as a wise woman will scarce ever 
place in a luau ou any consideration.’ In thi'^ 
lioint likewise my lord very well satisfied htr ; 
fur his repiitaliou was extremely clear, and 00m- 
mou lame did him no more than justico in speak 
ing well of him. ‘Well, then,’ said sno, ‘ my lord 
— I — vow, T can’t bear tho apprehension of it. 
No, it must not bo. At least every other moibod 
shall be tried. Can you get rid of your engage- 
mouts, and dine here to-day? Your lordship 
will have an opportunity of seeing a little more 
of Miss Western. I promise you wo have no 
time to lose. Here will bo nobody but Lady 
Betty, and Miss Eagle, and Colonel Hamstead, 
and 1 Edwards : they will all go soon, and 
I sL. il u at home to nobody. Then your lord- 
ship may bo a little moio explicit. Nay, I will 
contrive some method to convince you of her 
attachment to this fellow.’ My lord made proper 
compliments, accepted tho invitation, and then 
they parted to dress, it being now past three in 
the momiug, or, to reckon by the old styles In 
the afternoon. 

CHAPTER III. 

A fuHher explanation of ihefoi'tgoing 

THOUon the reader may have long since eon- 
eluded Lady Bellasion to be a member (and no 
iuconsiderablo one) of the great world, she was 
in reality a very considerable membw of the 
little world ; by which appellation was distin- 
guished a very worthy and honourable society 
which not long since flourished in this kingdom. 

Among other good prlijpiples upon which this 
society was founded, there was one very remark- 
able : for, as it was a rule of an houourablo club 
of heroes, who assembled at the close of the late 
war, that all the members idiould every day fight 
once at least ; so 'twas in ihis, that every meml^sr 
should, within the twenty-four hours, at lessi 
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one snerry which was to be propagated by all 
tiio brethren and eiatarhood. 

Uany idle etoriee were told about this society, 
which from a certain quality may be, perhaps not 
unjustly, supposed to have come from the society 
themselves, — ns that the devil was the president, 
and that he sat in person in an elbow-chair at 
the upper end of the table; but, upon very strict 
inquiry, I find there is not the least truth in any 
of those tales, and that the assembly consisted 
in reality of a set of very good sort of people, 
and the fibs which they propagated were of a 
harmless kind, and tended only to produce mirth 
and good-humour. 

Edwards was likewise a member of this comical 
society. To him, therefore, Lady Bcllaston ap- 
plied as a proper instrument for her purpose, 
and furnished him with a fib which he was to 
vent whenever the lady gave him her cue ; and 
this was not to be till the evening, when all the 
company but Lord Fcllamar and himself were 
gone, and while they were engaged in a rubber 
at whist 

To this time, then, which was between seven 
and eight in the evening, we will convey our 
reader; when Lady BelUstoo, Lord Fellamar, 
ICiss Western, and Tom, being engaged at whist, 
and in the last game of their rubbers, Tom re- 
ceived his cue from Lady Bellaston, which was, 

* I protest, Tom, you are grown intolerable lately : 
you used to toll us all the news of the town, and 
now you know no more of the world than if you 
lived out of it.* 

Mr. Edwards then began as follows: — ^Tbe 
fault is not mine, madam ; it lies in the dulnoss 
of the age, that doth nothing worth talking of. — 
O la! though now I think on*t, there hath a 
terrible accident befallen poor Colonel Wilcox. 
Poor Ned I You know him, my lord— every- 
body knows him. Faith, 1 am very much con- 
cerned for him.’ 

*What is it, pray?* says Lady Bellaston. 

* Why, he bath killed a man this morning in a 
duel, that’s alL* 

His lordship, who was not in the secret, asked 
gravely whom he had killed. To which Ed- 
wards answered, * A young fellow we none of us 
know; a Somersetshire lad just come to town; 
one Jones his name is, a near relation of one Mr. 
Allworthy, of whom yonr lordship, 1 believe, hath 
heard. I saw the lad lie dead in a coffeehouse. 
Upon my soul, bo is one of the finest corpses 1 
ever saw in my life.* 

Sophia, who had just begun to deal as Tom 
had mentioned that a man was killed, ’‘stopped 
her hand, and listened with attention (for all 
stories of tbs>t kind affected her), but no sooner 
had he arrived at the latter part of the story 
than she began to deal again ; and having dealt 
three cards to one, and seven to another, and ten 
to a third, at last dropped the rest from her hand, 
and f^ back in her chair. 

The company behaved as usual on these oc- 


casions. The usual disturbance ensued, the us*' 
assistance was summoned, and Sophia at last, as 
it is usual, returned again to life^ and was soon 
after, at h^ eamest desire, led to her own apart- 
ment where, at my lord’s request, Lady Bellas- 
ton acquainted her with the truth, attempted to 
carry it off as a jest of her own, and comforted 
her with repeated assurances 'that neither his 
lordship nor Tom, though she had taught him 
the story, were in the true secret of the affair 

There was no further evidence necessary to 
convince Lord Fellamar how justly the case had 
been represented to him by Lady Bel^ton ; and 
now, at her return into the room, a scheme was 
laid between those two noble persons, which, 
though it appeared in no very heinous light to 
his lordship (as he faithfully promised, and faith- 
fully resolved too, to make the lady all the sub- 
sequont amends in his power by marriage), yet 
many of our readers, we doubt not, will see with 
just detestation. 

The next evening at seven was appointed for 
the fatal purpose, when Lady Bellaston under- 
took that Sophia should be alone, and Lis lord- 
ship should be introduced to her. The whole 
family were to be regulated for the purpose, most 
of the servants despatched out of the house ; and 
for Mrs. Honour, who, to prevent suspicion, was 
to be left with her mistress till his lordship’f 
arrival, Lady Bellaston herself was to engage 
her in an apartment as distant as possible from 
the scene of the intended mischief, and out of 
the hearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his lordship 
took his leave, and her luilyship retired to rest, 
highly pleased with a piSMx^t of which she had 
no reason to doubt the fr cccss, and which pro- 
mised so effectually to remove Sophia from being 
any future obstruction to her amour with Jonos^ 
by a means of which she should never ap)>ear to 
be guilty, even if the fact appeared to the world ; 
but tliis she made no doubt of preventing by 
huddling up a marriage to which she thought 
the ravished Sophia would easily be brought to 
consent, and at which all the rest of her family 
would rejoice. 

But affairs were not in so quiet a situation in 
the bosom of the other conspirator: his mind 
was tossed in all the distracting anxiety so nobly 
described by Sbakspeare : 

* Between the acting of a dreadful thing. 

And the first motion, all the interim Is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream ; 

The genius and the mortal Instruments 
Are then In council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an InsurroctloQ.* 

Though the violpnee of his passion had made 
him eagerly embrace the first hint of this design, 
especially as it came from a relation of the lady, 
yet, when that friend to reflection, a pillow, had 
placed the action itself in all its natural blaok 
colours before his eyes, with all the oonsequences 
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whioli must, and those irhioh might probably 
attend it, his resolution began to abate, or rather, . 
Indeed^ to go oyer to the other side; and after a 
long conflict, which lasted a whole night, be- 
tween honour and appetite, the former at length 
prevailed, and he determined to wait on Lady 
Bellaston, and to relinquish the design. 

Lady Bellaston was in bed, though very late 
in the morning, and Sophia sitting by her bed- 
side, when tho servant acquainted her that Lord 
Fellamar was below in the parlour; upon which 
her ladyship desired him to stay, and that she 
would see him presently. But tho servant was 
no sooner departed than poor Sophia began to 
entreat her coui>in not to encourage the visit of 
that odious lord (so she called him, though a 
little unjustly) upon her account. *!»(«:) his 
design^’ said she^ *for he made dowuii^ht love 
to me yc&terday morning; but as I am reserved 
never to admit it, I Ixg your ladyship not to 
leave us alouo together any more, and to order 
the servants tliat, if ho inquires for me, 1 may be 
always denioil to him ’ 

• *LaI child,’ says Lady Bellaston, ‘you country 
girls have nothing but sivoetheai Is in your head : 
you fancy every man who is civil to you is 
making lovo. Ho is one of the most gallant 
youiig fellows about town, and I am i on vine od 
means no moro than a littlo gallantry. Make 
love to you, indeed! I wish wilh all iviy heait 
he would, and > ou must bo an arrant mad woman 
to rofiTso him.* 

‘But as 1 shall corlainly bo that mad woman,’ | 
cries Sophia, ‘1 hope his visits shall not be in- i 
truded upon me.’ 

‘O child!’ said Lady Bollaston, ‘you need not 
be so fearful; if you resolve to run away with 
that Jones, I know no person who can binder 
you.’ 

‘ dpon my honour, madam,’ crios Sophia, ‘your 
ladyship injures me. I will never run away 
with any man, nor will I ever marry contrary to 
my father’s inclinations.’ 

‘Well, Miss Western,’ said tho lady, ‘if you 
arc not in a humour to see compand this morning, 
you may retire to your own apartment ; for I am 
not frightened at his lordship, and must send for 
him up into my dressing-room.’ 

Sophia thanked her ladyship and withdrew, 
and presently afterwards Fellamar was admitted 
np stairs. 

CHArTEB IV. 

By which ii will appear how dang&'om an advocate 
a lady is when she applies her efostience to an 
illpwpose. 

WincN Lady Bellaston heard the young lord’s 
scruples, she treated them with the same disdain 
with which one of those sages of the law, called 
Newgate solicitors, treats tho qualms of cou- 
soienna In a young witness. ‘My dear lord,' 
said she, ‘you certainly want a cordial. I must 


send to Lady Edgely for one of her best drams. 

upon it! have more resolution. Are you 
frightened by the word rape? Or are you ap- 
prehensive?— Well, if the stoiy of Helen was 
modorn, I should think it unnatural I mean 
the behaviour of Parts, not the fondness the 
lady, for all women love a man of spirit, There 
is another story of the Sabine fadtes) and that 
too, 1 thank Heaven, is very ancient. Tour 
lordsfliip perbax^s will adimro my reading; but I 
think Mr. Hook tells us they made tolcralfle good 
wives aftervret>da 1 fancy few of my married 
aequaintance were ravished by their husbands.’ 
— ‘Nay, dear Lady Bellastou,’ riieU he, ‘don’t 
ridicule me in this manner.’ — ‘Why, my good 
lord,’ atibwerod she, ‘do you think any woman 
in England would not laugh at you in her heart, 
whatever prudery she might wear In her conn- 
tenanco ? You foieo mo to use a strange kind of 
lan^ uago, and to betray my sox most abominably; 
but f niii contoiitod with knowing my intentions 
arc pood, and that I am endeavouring to serve 
my cousin : for 1 think you will make her a hufl* 
band notwithstanding this; or, upon my' soul, I 
would not even poisuado her to fling herself 
away upon an empty title. She should not up- 
braid me hcieaftcr with having lost a man of 
spirit, for that Lis enumles allow this poor young 
fellow to be.* 

Lot thoso who have had tho satisfaction of 
hearing reflections of this kind from a wifo or a 
mistress, declare whether they arp at all sweetened 
by coming fiom a female tongue. Certain it is 
they sunk deopor into his lordbhip than anything 
which Demosthenes or Cicero cuuld have said 
on th' CH * asion. 

Laa> Bellaston, perceiving she had fired the 
young loid’s piide^ began now, like a truS 
orator, to rouso other passions to its assistaUce. 
‘My lord,’ says bho in a grave voice, ‘you will 
be pleased to remomber you mentioned this 
matter to me iii st ; for 1 would not appear to you 
in the light of v)ue who is endeavouring to put 
off my coiibin upon you. Fourscore thousand 
pounds do not stand in need of an advocate to 
recommend them.’ — ‘Nor does Miss Western,’ 
said he, ‘require any recommendation from her 
fortune ; for, in my opinion, no woman over had 
half her charmb.’— ‘ Yes, yes, my lord,’ replied 
the lady, looking in tho glass, ‘ there have been 
woni> n with more than half her charms, I assure 
you. Not that 1 need lessen her on that account: 
she is a most delicious girl, that’s certain ; and 
within these few hours she will he in tho arms 
of one who surely doth not deserve her, though 
I will give him his due^ 1 believe he is truly a 
man of spirit.’ 

‘I hope so, madam,’ said my lord, ‘though I 
must own he doth not deserve her; for, unless 
Heaven and yoUr ladyship disappoint me, she 
shall within that time bo in mine.’ 

‘Well spoken, my lord I* answered the lad;?. 
‘I promise you no disappointment shall happM 
2D 
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Itoni B17 Bide; and within this wsek I am oon- I 
tjinttsd I shall call your lordship my cousin in | 
public. I 

The remainder of this scene >oon6isted entirely 
of raptures, excuses, and compliments, weiy 
pleasant to haye heard from the parties, but 
rather dull when related at second hand. Here, 
therefore, we shull put an end to this dialogue, 
and hasten to the fatal hour when everything 
was prepared for the destruction of poor Sophia. 

But this being the most tragical matter in our 
whole history, we shall treat it in a chapter by 
iissaf. 

CHAPTER V. 

Confaintffp some matters which may affect^ and 
others whkh may surpinse^ reader* 

Tbb clock had now struck seven, and poor 
Sophia, alone and melancholy, sat reading a 
tragedy. It was the Fatal Mai'^'iage; and she 
was now come to that part whore the poor dis- 
tressed Isabella disposes of her wedding-ring. 

Hero the book dropped from her hand, and a 
shower of tears ran down into her bosom. In 
this situation she had continued a minute, when 
the door opened, and in came Lord Fcllamar. 
Sophia started from her chair at his entrance; 
and his lordship advancing forwards, and making 
a low bow, said, ^I am afraid, Miss Western, I 
break in upon you abruptly.’ — ‘ Indeed, my lord,* 
says she, * I must own myself a little surprised 
at this unexpected visiL* — * If this visit be unex- 
pected, madam,’ answered Lord Fcllamar, *my 
eyes must have been vciy faithless interpreters 
of my heart when last I had the honour of seeing 
you; for surely you could not otherwise have 
hoped to detain my heart in your possession 
without receiving a visit from its owner.’ So- 
pl^a, confused as she was, answered this bombast 
(and very propcily, I think) with n look of in- 
conceivable disdain. My lord then made another 
and a longer speech of the same sort. Upon 
which Sophia, trembling, said, * Am 1 really to 
conceive your lordship to be out of your senses ? 
Sure, my lord, there Is no other excuse for such 
behaviour.’ — * I am indeed, madam, in the situa- 
tion you suppose,’ cries his lordship; * and sure 
you will pardon the effects of a frenzy which 
you yourself havo occasioned : for love hath so 
totally deprived me of reason, that I am scarce 
accountable for any of my actions.’ — * Upon my 
word, my lord,* said Sophia, *I neither under- 
stand your words nor your l^baviour.* — * Suffer 
me then, madam,’ cries he, *at your febt to ex- 
plain both, by laying open my soul to you, and 
declaring that I dote on you to the highest de- 
gree of distraction. 0 most adorable, most divine 
creature ! what language can egress the senti- 
ments of my heart? ‘ 1 do assure you, my lord,’ 
Said Sophia, shall not stay to hear any more 
of thia’— Ud not,’ cries he, * think of leaving 
thas cruelty Oonld you know half the torments 


which 1 feel, that tender bosom must pity what 
those eyes have caused.* Then fetching a deep 
sigh, and laying hold of her hand, he ran on for 
some minutes in a strain which would be little 
more pleasing to the reader than it was to the 
lady; and at last concluded with a declaration, 
that if he was master of the world he would lay 
it at her feet. Sophia then, forcibly pulling 
away her hand from bis, answered with much 
spirit, ‘I promise you, sir, your world and its 
master I should spurn from me with equal con- 
tempt’ She then offered to go ; and Lord Fel- 
lamar, again laying bold of her baud, said, 

* Pardon me, my beloved angel, freedoms which 
nothing but despair could have tempted me to 
take. Believe me, could I have had any hope 
that my title and fortune, neither of them incon- 
siderable, unless when compared with your worth, 
would have been accepted, I had, in the humblest 
manner, presented them to jour acceptance. 
But I cannot lo^^e you By heaven, l will sooner 
part with my soull You are, you must, you 
shall be only mine.’ — ‘My lord,’ says she, *I 
entreat you to desist from a vain pursuit; foe, 
upon my honour, I will never hoar you on this 
subject. Let go my hand, my lord, for I am 
resolved to go from you this moment; nor will 
1 over see you more.’ — ‘Then, madam,’ cries his 
lordship, ‘I must make the best use of this 
moment, for I cannot live, nor will I live with- 
out you.’ — ‘ What do you mean, my lord ? * said 
Sophia; ‘I will laiso the family.’ — ‘I have no 
fear, madam,’ answeied he, ‘but of losing you, 
and that I am resolved to x>roveut, the only way 
which despair points to ese.’ He then caught 
her in his arms; upon intpieh she screamed so 
loud, that she must havr alarmed some one to 
her assistance, had not Lady Bellaston taken 
care to remove all ears. 

But a more lucky circumstance happened for 
poor Sophia. Another noise broke forth which 
almost drowned her ciios; for now the whole 
house rang with, ‘Whore is she? D — n me, 
I’ll unkennel her this instant. Show me her 
chamber, 1 say. Where is my daughter? 1 
know she’s in the house, and I’ll see her if 
she’s above ground. Show mo where she is!* 
At which last words the door flow open, and in 
came Squire Western, with his parson and a set 
of myrmidons at his heels. 

How miserable must have been the condition 
of poor Sophia, when the enraged voice of her 
father was welcome to her ears! Welcome 
iudood it was, and luckily did he come, for it 
was the only accident upon earth which conld 
liave preserved the peace of her mind from being 
for ever destroyed. 

Sophia, notwithstanding her fright, presently 
know her father’s voice ; and his lordship^ not** 
withstanding his passion, knew the voice of 
reason, which peremptorily assure^ him it was 
not now a time for the perpetration of his vil- 
lany. Hearing, therefore^ the voice approaoht 
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and healing likewise whose it was (for as the titter, he made her a very civil bow, in the rural 
squire more than once roared forth the word manneri and paid her some of his best compli- 
daughter, so Sophia, in the midst of her strug- ments. He then immediately proceeded to his 
gling, cried out upon her father), he thought complaints, and said, * There, my lady cousin, 
proper to relinquish his prey, having only dis- there stands the most undutiful child in the 
ordered her handkerchief,* and with his rude world ; she hankers after a beggarly rascal, and 
lips committed violence on her lovely neck. won’t marry one of the grea'tSSt matches, in all 
If the reader^s imagination doth not assist me, EngLuid ihat we have provided for her.’ 

I shall never bo able to describe the situation of ^Indeed, cousin Western,’ answei'ed the lady, 
these two persons when Western camo into the am porsuadod you wrong my cousin. 1 am 
room. Sophia tottered into her chair, where she sure she hath a better understanding. I am 
eat disordered, pale, breathless, bursting with convinced she will not refuse what she must be 
indignation at Lord Fellamar; affrighted, and sensible is so much to her advantage.’ 
yet more rejoiced, at the arrival of her father. This was a wilful mistake in Lady Bollaston, 

His lordship sat down near her, with the bag for she well knew whom Mr. Western meant; 
of his wig hanging over one of his shoulders, though perhaps she thought ho would easily be 
the rest of his dross being somewhat disorilered, reconciled to his lordship’s proposals, 
and rather a gi cater proportion of linen ilian is *Du you hoar there,’ quoth tho squire, 'what 
usual appearing at his bosom. As to tho rest, her ladyship says? All your family are for the 
he was amazed, affrighted, vexed, and ashamed, match. Gome, Sophy, be a good girl, and be 
As to Squire Westein, ho happened at this dutiiul, and make your father happy.’ 
time to bo overtaken by an enemy, which very ‘If my death will make you happy, sir,* aU'- 
f/equently pursues, and seldom fails to overtake, swered Sophia, 'you will shortly be so.’ 
most of tho country gentlemen ui thib kingdom. ‘It’s a lie, Sophy; it’s a d — n’d lie, and you 
He was, literally speaking, drunk ; which cir- know it,’ said the squire. 

cumstance, together with his natural impetuobity, * Indeed, Miss Western,’ said Lady Bellaston, 
could produce no other effect than his running ‘you injure your father. He hath nothing in 
immediately up to his daugliter, upon whom ho view but your interest in this match ; and I and 
fell foul with his tongue in tho most inveierato all your friends must acknowledge the highest 
maiinor; nay, he had probably committed vio- honour done to your family in the proposal.* 
leuco with his bands, had not tho parson inter* ‘ Ay, all of us,’ quoth the squire ; ‘ nay, it was 

posed, saving, ‘For Heaven’s sake, sir, anim* no pioposal of mine. She knows it was her 
advert that you are in the house of a great lady, aunt proposed it to me first Como, Sophy, once 
Let mo bog you to mitigate your wrath. It more lot me beg you to bo a go^^d girl, and gee 
should minister a fulness of satisfaction that you me y >u\ consent before your cousin.’ 
have found your daughter ; for as to revenge, it < Let me give him your hand, cousin,* said the 
belongeih not unto us. I discern groat contri- lady. ‘It is the fasnion now*a-days to dispense 
tion in tho countenance of the young lady. I with time and long courtships.' 
stand assured, if you will forgive her, sho will ‘Pugh!’ said the squire, ‘what signifies time?' 
repent her of all past offences, and return unto won’t they have time enough to court after- 
her duty.’ wards ? Peoido may court very well after they 

The strength of the parson’s arms had at first have been a-bed together.’ 
been of moie service than the strength of his As Lord Fellamar was very well assured that 
I rhetoric. However, his last words wrought he was meant by Lady Bellaston, so, never 
I some effect, and the squire answered, * I’ll forgee having heard nor susiiected a word of Blifil, 
her if she wull ha’ un. If wot ha’ un, Sophy, made no doubt of his being meant by the father. 
I’ll forgee thee all. Why dost unt speak? Shat Coming up, therefore, to the squire, he said, 
ha’ uni d — n me, shat ha’ uni Why dost unt ‘Though I have not the honour, sir, of being 
answer? Was ever such a stubborn tuoad?’ personally known to you, yet, ae 1 find I have 
‘Let me entreat you, sir, to be a little more the happiness to have my proposals aoospted, 
moderate,’ said the parson; 'you frighten the let me intercede, sir, in behalf of the young 
young lady so that you deprive her of all power lady, that she may not be more solidted at this 
of utterance.* * time.’ 

‘Power bf mine a—,’ answered the squire. ‘You intercede, sir!* said the squire; ‘why, 
‘You take her part, then, do you? A pretty who the devil are you?* 
parson, truly, to side with an undutiful child I ‘Sir, I am Lord Fellamar,* answered he; ‘and 
Yes, yes, I will gee you a living with a pox. am tho happy man whom 1 hope yon have done 
I’ll gee un to the devil soonen’, the honour of accepting for a son-in-law.* 

‘ 1 humbly crave your pardon,* said the parson. ‘You are a son of a b— >* replied the squir^ 
‘1 assure your worship 1 meant no such matter.’ ‘ior all your laced coat. You my son-in-la'trt 
Hy Lady Bellaston now entered the room, and and be d— n’d to youT 
came up to the squire^ who no sooner saw her, shall .take mors from you, sir, than froqi 

than, resolviiig to follow the instruothmsothls man,’ answered the lord; ‘but I must in* 
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srvn that I am not used to hear eoeh lan- 
guage without resentment.' 

^Besent my quoth the squire. ‘Don't 
think I am afraid of such a fellow os thee art, 
because host got a spit there dangling at thy 
side. Lay by your spit, and I'll give thee 
enough of meddling with what doth not belong 
to thee. I'll teach you to father-iorlaw met 
I'll lick thy jacket 1 ' 

‘It's very well, sir,' said my lord, ‘I shall 
moke no disturbance before the ladies. I am 
very well satisfied. Your humble servant, sir; 
Lady Bellaston, your most obedient.* 

Eis lordship was no sooner gone, than Lady 
Bellaston, coming up to Mr. Western, said, 

* Bless me, sir, what have you done? You 
know not whom you have affronted. He is a 
nobleman of the first rank and f 01 tune, and 
yesterday made proposals to your daughter; 
and such as I am sure you must accept with 
the highest pleasure.' 

‘Answer for yourself, lady cousin,* said the 
squire ; ‘ I will have nothing to do with any of 
your lords. My daughter shall have an honest 
country gentleman. I haVo pitched upon one 
for her, and she shall ha* un. I am sorry for 
the trouble she hath given your ladyship with 
all my heart.' Lady Bellaston made a civil 
apoech upon the word trouble; to which the 
squire answered, ‘Why, that's kind, and I 
would do as much for your ladybhip. To be 
sure, relations should do for one another. So 
I wish your ladyship a good night. Gome, 
madam, you must go along with me by fair 
nioans^ or TU have you earned down to the 
coach.' 

Sophia said she would attend him without 
force ; but begged to go in a chair, for she said 
she should not be able to lide any other way. 

‘ Prithee,' cries the squire, ‘ wout unt persuade 
mo caust not ride in a coach, wouldst? Thai’s 
a pretty thing, surely! No, no, I’ll never let 
thee out of my sight any more till ai’t manied, 
that I promise thee.’ Sophia told him she baw 
he was resolved to break her heart ‘ Oh, break 
thy heart and be d— n'd,' quoth he, ‘if a good 
husband will break it I don't value a brass 
varden, not a halfpenny, of any undutiful b— 
upon earth.' He then took violent hold of her 
hand; upon which the parson once more inter- 
fered, begging him to use gentle methods. At 
that the bquiro thundered out a curse, and bid 
the parson hold his tongue, saying, ‘At'nt in 
pulpit now? when art a got up there P never 
mind what dost say; hut I won’t be piiest- 
j ridden, nor taught how to behave myself by 
I thee. 1 ^h your ladyship a good night. 

Come alongi Sophy; be a good girj, and all shall 
I be wnU. Bhat ha' un, di— u me, shat ha* uni’ 

I Hra Honour appeared below stairs, and witih 
j a low curtsey to the squire offered to attend her 
j mistress; but be pushed her away, saying, 
« Hold, siadam, hold; you come no more near niy 


house.’— ‘And Will you take my maid away from 
me?’ said Sophia.— ‘Yes, indeed, madam, will 
I,' cries the squire. ‘You need not fear being 
without a servant; I will get you another mold, 
and a better maid than this, who. I'd lay five 
pounds to a orown, is no more a maid than my 
grannum. No, no, Sophy, she shall contrive 
no more escapes, I promise you.* He then 
packed up his daughter and the parson into the 
hackney coach, after which he mounted himself, 
and ordered it to drive to his lodgings* In the 
way thither he suffered Sophia to b4 qnlet, and 
entertained himself with reading a lecture to the 
parson on good manners, and a proper behaviour 
to his betters. 

It is possible he might not so easily have 
carried off his daughter from Lady Bellaston, 
had that good lady desired to have detained her; 
but, in reality, she was not a little pleased with 
the confinement into which Sophia was going ; 
and as her project with Lord Fellamar had failed 
of success, she was well contented that other 
violent methods were now going to be used in 
favour of another man. 


CHAPTEB Vt 

Btf Tokat means Vie squire came io discover Ms 
daughter. 

Though the reader, in many histories, is obliged 
to digest much more unaccountable appearances 
than this of Mr. Western witliout any satisfac- 
tion at all, yet, as wo dca;®V love to oblige him 
whenever it is in our pov**^^ wo shall now pro- 
ceed to show by what n^.thod the squire dis- 
covered where his daughter was. 

In tho third chapter, then, of the preceding 
book, we gave a Lint (for it is not our ciislom to 
, unfold at any time more than is necessary for 
tho occasion) that Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who was 
very desirous of reconciling her uncle and aunt 
Western, thought she had a, probable oppor- 
tunity by the service of preserving Sophia from 
committing the same crime which had drawn on 
' herself the anger of her family. After much 
deliberation, therefore, she resolved to inform 
her aunt Western where her cousin was; and 
accordingly she writ the following letter, which 
we shall give the reader at length, for more 
reasons than one:— 

‘IIoKouRRD Madam,— T hb ocoasion of my 
writing this will perhaps make a letter of mine 
agreeable to my dear aunt, for the sake of oue of 
her nieces, though I have little reason to hope 
it will be so on tlie account of anoihen 

‘Without more apology, os I was coming to 
throw my unhappy self at your feet, I met, by 
the strangest aocident in the world, my cousin 
Sophy, whoso history you are better acquainted 
with than n^self; though, slasl I know infli* 
nitely too much— saough, indeed, to satisfy ms 
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that, unleat she is Imsiediately prevenfeed, she 
in danger of runtiiog into the same fatal mis-' 
chief, which, by foolishly ai}d ignorantly refns- 
ing your most wise and prudent adyioe^ 1 haTO 
unfortunately brought on myself. 

*lu short, 1 haye seen the man; nay, I was 
most part of yesterday in his company, and a 
charming young fellow 1 promise you he is. 
By what accident he came acquainted with me 
Is too tedious to tell you now ; but I have this 
morning changed my lodgings to avoid him, lest 
he should by my means discover my cousin ; for 
be doth not yet know where she is, and it is ad- 
visable he should not till my unde hath secured 
her. Ko time, therefore, is to be lost; and I need 
only inform you that she is now with I^ady 
Bellaston, whom I have seoUt and who hath, 1 
find, a design of concealing her from her family. 
Yon know, madam, she is a strange woman; 
but nothing could misbecome me more than to 
presume to give any bint to one of your great 
understanding and gieat knowledge of the world, 
besides barely informing > ou of the matter of fact. 

^1 hope, madam, the care which 1 have shown 
on this occasion for the good of my family will 
recommend mo again to the favour of a lady 
who hath always exeited so much zeal for the 
honour and true interest of us all ; and that it 
may be a means of restoring me to your friend- 
ship, which hath made so great a part of my 
former, and is so necessary to my futuie hap- 
piness. 1 am, with the utmost respect, honoured 
madam, your most dutiful obliged niece, and 
most obedient humble servant, 

* Hakribt Fitzpathick.’ 

0 

Mrs. Western was now at ber brother's house, 
where she had resided ever since the flight of 
Sophia, in order to administer comfort to the 
poor squire in his affliction. Of this comfort, 
which she doled out to him in daily portions, we 
have formerly given a specimen. 

She was now standing with her back to the 
fire, and, with a jiinch of snuff iu her hand, was 
dealing forth this daily allowance of comfort to 
the squire, while he smoked his afternoon pipe, 
when she received the above letter, which she 
had no sooner read than she delivered it to him, 
baying, ^Theie, sir, there is an account of, your 
lost sheep. Fortune hath again restored her to 
you ; and if you will be governed by my advice, 
it is possible you may yet preserve her.* 

The squire had no sooner read the letter than 
he leaped from his chair, threw his pipe into 
file fire, and gave a loud huzKa for joy. He then 
summoned his servants, called for his boots, and 
ordered the Chevalier and several other horses 
to be saddled, and that Fareon Supple should 
be immediately sent for. Having done this, he 
turned to his sister, caught her in Ms ams, and 
gave her a dose embrace, saying, ^Zounds! you 
don't seemed pleased; one would imagine you 
was Sony I have found the girl.' 
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* Brother,’ answered she, 'the deepest politic 
eians, who see to the bottom, discover often m 
very different aspect of idfairs from what swims 
OB the surface. It is true, Indeed, things do look 
rather less desperate than they did formerly in 
Holland, when Louis the Fourteenth was at the 
gates uf Amsterdam; but iliere in a delfOacy 
required In this matter, which ysfU will 
me, brother, if I suspect you want. There is a 
decorum to be used with a woman of figure, 
buch as Lady Bellaston, brother, whioh nsquinsa 
a knowledge of tho world superior, I am afinidf 
to yours.’ ^ 

^Sister,’ cries the squire, *1 know you haMr 
no opinion of my parts ; but 1*11 show you on 
this occasion who is a fool. Knowledge, quothal 
1 have not been in the country so long without 
having some knowledge of warreute and the law 
of the laud. 1 know 1 may take my own wheti- 
ever I can find it. Show me my own daughter, 
and if I dun*t know how to come at her, t!]l suffer 
you to call me a fool as long as T livow There 
be justices of peace in London as well ae in 
other places.* 

^1 protest,* cries she, *you make me tremble 
for the event of this matter, whieb, if you will 
proceed by ni} advice^ you may bring to so good 
an issue. Do you really imagine, brother, that 
tho house of a woman of figure is to be" attacked 
by warrants and brutal justices of the peace ? I 
will inform you how to proceed. As soon as 
you airiv© In town, and have got yourself into 
a decent diess (for indeed, brother, you have 
none at piesent fit to appear in;, you must send 
youi compliments to Lady Bellaston, and desire 
leave to wait on her. When you are admitted 
to her prebence, as you certainly will be, and 
have told her your story, and have made proper 
use of my name (fur T think yon just know one 
another only by sight, though you are relations), 
1 am confident she will withdraw her protection 
from my niece, who hath certainly imposed upon 
her. This is the only method. Justices of pease, 
indeed! do you imagine any such event can 
arrive to a woman of figure in a civilised 
nation?’ 

*D— n their figures,’ cries the squire } ' a pfiSt^ 
civilised natioot truly, where women are above 
the law! And what, must 1 stand sending a 
pat cel of compliments to a confounded whore, 
that keeps away a daughter from ber own 
natural father ? I tell you, sister, I am not so 
ignorant as you think me. 1 know you would 
have women above the law, but it is all a lie ; 
I heard his lordship say at ’sises that no one is 
above the law. But this of yours is Habover 
law, I suppose.’ 

♦Mr. Western,* said sha^ • I think you daily 
improve in ignorenee. I protest you are grown 
an arrant bear.' 

*Ko more abear than m»elf, sister Western, 
said the squire. ^Bokl you may talk of {four 
civility an yon will, I am sure you never sbnte 
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any to me. I am no bear, no, nor no dog neither ; 
though I know somebody that is somothing 
that begins with -a b. But pox I I will show 
yon I have got more good maimers than 'some 
folks.* 

*Mr. Western,* answered the lady, *you may 
say whftt you please. Jn vow meprise de tout 
mon cmur, 1 shall not, therefore, be angry. Be- 
sides, as my cousin with that odious Irish 
name justly says, 1 have that regard for the 
honour and true interest of my family, and 
that concern for my niece, who is a part of it, 
that 1 have resolved to go to town myself upon 
this occasion; for indeed, indeed, brother, you 
are not a fit minister to be employed at a polite 
court. Greenland — Greenland should always be 
the scene of the Tramontane negotiation.' 

thank Heaven,’ cries the squire, don't 
understand you now. « You are got to your 
Hanoverian linguo. However, I'll f.liow you I 
scorn to be behindhand in civility with 3 *ou ; and 
as 3 *ou are not angry for what 1 have said, so 1 
am not angry for what you have said. Indeed, I 
havo always thought it a folly for relations to 
^juarrel; and if they do now and then give a 
hasty word, why, people should give and take. 
For roy part, 1 never bear malice; and 1 take 
it very kind of you to go up to London ; for I 
never was there but twice in my life, and then 
I did not stay above a fortnight at a time; and 
to be sure 1 can’t be expected to know much of 
the streets and the folks in that time. 1 never 
denied that you knowed all these matters better 
than 1. For me to dispute that would be all as 
one as for you to dispute the management of a 
pack of dogs, or the finding a hare sitting, with 
me.* — ‘Which I promise you,* says she, ‘1 never 
will.’ — ‘Well, and I promise you,* returned he, 
‘ that 1 never will dispute t’other.’ 

Here, then, a league was struck (to borrow a 
phrase from the lady) between the contending 
parties; and now the parson arriving, and the 
horses being ready, the squire departed, Laving 
promised his sister to follow her advice, and she 
prepared to follow him the next day. 

But having communicated tliese matters to the 
parson on the road, they both agreed tliat the 
prescribed formalities might very well bo dis- 
I ponbod with; and the squire, having changed 
' his mind, proceeded in the manner we have 
already seen. 

CHAPTER VIL 

Al itMeh vanow mirfortun/tB btfell poor JoM$. 

Affairs wSre in the aforesaid situation when 
Mrs. Honour arrived at Mrs. Miller’s, and called 
Jones out from the company, as we have before 
Aeen, with whom, when she found herself slon% 
she began as follows : — 

‘Ob| my dear sir, bow shall 1 get spirits to tell 
you I You are undone, sir, and my poor ]ady*s 


undone, and I am undone.* — ‘Hath anything 
happened to Sophia?* cries Jones, staring like 
a madman. — ‘ All^ that is bad,* cries Honour. 
‘Oh, I shall never get such another lady! Oh 
that 1 should ever live to see this day! * At these 
words Jones turned pale as ashes, trembled, and 
stammered; but Honour went on: ‘Oh, Mr, 
Jones, I have lost my lady for ever!*— ‘How? 
what ? 4or Heaven's sake tell me. Oh, my dear 
Sophia!* — ‘You may well call her so,’ said 
Honour. ‘She was the dearest lady to me. I 
shall never have such another place.* — ‘D— n 
your place I ’ cries Jones; ‘ where is—what — What 
is become of my Sophia?* — ‘Ay, to be sure,* 
cries she, ‘servants may be d-^d. It signifies 
nothing what becomes of them, though they are 
turned away, and ruined ever so much. To be 
sure they are not fie&li and blood like other 
people. Ho, to be sure, it signifies nothing what 
becomes of them.’— ‘If you havo any pity, any 
compassion,* cries Jones, *I beg you will in- 
stantly tell me what hath happened to Sophia.* — 

* To be sure I have more pity for you than you 
have for me,* answered Honour. ‘ I don’t d — n 
you because j'ou have lost the sweetest lady in 
the world. To be sure yon are worthy to bo 
pitied, and I am worthy to be pitied too; for, to 

be sure, if ever there was n good mistress ’ 

‘What hath happened?' cries Jones, in almost 
a raving fit. — ‘ What — what ? * said Honour ; 
‘why, the worst that could havo happened both 
for you and for me. Her father is come to town, 
and hath curried her awny from us both.* Here 
Junes fell on Lis knees ineihauksgiving that it 
was no worse. ‘ No worgmy repeated Honour ; 
‘what could be worso ftp either of us? He 
carried her off, swearing .»he should marry Mr. 
Hhfil,— that’s for your comfort; and fo^ poor 
me, I am turned out of doors.’— ‘Index'd, Mrs. 
Honour,’ answered Jones, ‘you frightened me 
out of my wits. 1 imagined some most dreadful 
sudden accident bad happened to Sophia, — some- 
thing compared to which, even the seeing her 
married to Blifil would bo a trifle; but while 
there is life there are hopes, zny dear Honour. 
Women in this land of liberty cannot be marned 
by actual biutal foroo.'— ‘ To be sure, ftir,* said 
she, ‘ that’s true. There may bo some hopes for 
you; but) alack- a-dayl what hopes are there 
for poor mo ? And to be sure, sir, you must be 
sensible I suffer all this upon your account. All 
the quarrel the squire bath to mo is for taking 
your part, as 1 have done, against Mr* BlifiL*— 
‘Indeed, Mrs. Honour,’ answered he, ‘I am 
sensible of my obligations to yon, and will leave 
nothing in my power undone to make you 
amends.* — ‘Alas, sir,* said she, ‘what can make 
a servant amends for the loss of one place but 
the getting another altogether as good?*— ‘Do 
not despair, ^rs. Honour,* said Jones; ‘I hope 
to reinstate you again in the same.*— ‘AlacikHir 
day, sir,* said she, ‘how can 1 flatter myseU 
with such hopes, ^ when I know it is a thing 
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impoasible ? for the eqnlre ie bo set against me. 
And yet, If yon should ever have my lady, as to 
be sure I now hopes heartily you will ; for you are 
a generous, good-natured gentleman ; and I am 
sure you loves her, and to be sure she loves you 
as dearly as hdr own soul ; it is a matter in vain 
to deny it; because as why, everybody that is 
in the least acquainted with my lady must seo 
it; for, poor dear lady, she can’t dissemble. 
And if two people who loves one another an’t 
happy, why, who should be so? Happiness don't 
always depend upon what people has; besides, 
my lady has enough for both. To be sure, 
therefore^ os one may say, it would be all the 
pity in the world to keep two such loviers 
asunder ; nay, I am convinced, for my p<irt, you 
will meet together at last; for it it ib to be, 
there is no pi eventing it. If a marriage is made 
in heaven, all the justices of ])enco upon earth 
can’t break it off. To be sure I wishes that 
Parson Supple had but a litUo more spirit, to tell 
the squire of Lis vrickodness in enrh^avouring to 
force Lis daughter contiary to bt‘r liking; but 
then his whole dependence is on the squire; and 
so the poor gentleman, though he is a very reli- 
gious, good sort of man, and talks of the bad- 
nebs of such doings behind the bquii<''s hack, yet 
he dares not say his soul is his own to his face. 
I'o be bui'o 1 novor saw him mako so hold as 
just now. I was uftMrd tho squire would have 
struck him. I would not have your honour be 
melancholy, sir, nor despair; things may go 
bettor, as long as you aro sure of my lady, and 
that 1 am certain you may be; for she never 
will be brought to consent to many any other 
man. Indeed, 1 am terribly afeard the squire 
will do her a mibchief in his passion, for ho is a 
prodigious passioiiato gentleman; and I am nfeard, 
too, the poor lady will be brought to break her 
heart, for she is as tender-hearted as a chicken. 
It is a pity, methinks, she had not a little of my 
courage. If I was in love with a young man, 
and my father offered to lock me up, I’d tear his 
eyes out but I’d come at him ; but then there’s a 
great fortune in tlio case, which it is in her 
father’s power either to give her or not; that, to 
be sure, may make some difference.’ 

Whether Jones gave strict attention to all the 
foregoing harangue, or whether it was for want 
of any vacancy in the discourse, I cannot deter- 
mine; but he never once attempted to answer,' 
nor did she once slop, till Partridge came run- 
ning into the room, and informed him that the 
great lady was upon the stairs. 

Nothing could equal the dilemma to which 
Jones was now reduced. Honour knew notliing 
of any acquaintance that subsisted between him 
and Lady Bellaston, and she was almost the last 
person in the world to whom he would have 
communicated it. In his hurry and distress, he 
took (as is common enough) the worst course, 
and, instead of exposing her to the lady, which 
would have been of little consequence, he chose 
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expose the lady to her ; he therefore r^lred 
to hide Honour, whom he had but Just time 
to convey behind the bed, and to draw the 
curtains. 

The hurry in which Jones had been all day 
engaged on account of his poor landlady and 
her family, the terrors occasioned d)y Ifrs. 
Honour, and the confusion into which he vms 
thrown by the sudden arrival of Lady Bellaston, 
had altogither driven former thoughts out of 
his head ; so that it never once occurred to his 
memory to act tho part of a sick man, which, 
indeed, neither tho gaiety of his dress nor the 
freshness of his countenance would have at all 
supported. 

He received her ladyship, therefore, rather 
agreeably to her desires than to her expectations, 
with all the good-hnmour he conld muster in his 
coiintCDance, and without any real or affected 
appearance of the least disorder. 

Lady Bellaston no sooner entered the room 
than she squatted herself down on the bed. ' 80, 
my dear Jones,’ said she, *you find nothing 
can detain me long from yon. Perhaps I ought 
to be angry with you, that I have neither seen 
nor heard from you all day; tor 1 perceive 
your disteirq er would have suffered you to come 
abroad. Nay, I suppose you have not sat in 
your chamber all day dressed up Hke a fine 
lady to see company after a lying-in ; but, how- 
ever, don’t think I intend to scold you, for I 
never will give you an excuse for the cold 
behaviour of a husband, by putting on the ill- 
humour of a wife.’ 

*Nny, Lady Bellaston,’ said Jones, *I am sure 
your ladyship will not ujibraid me with neglect 
of duty, when 1 only waited for orders. Who, 
my dear cieature, hath reason to complain? 
Who missed an uppoiutiiifmt last night, and 
left an unhappy man to expect, and wish, and 
sigh, and languish? ’ 

* Bo not mention it, my dear Jones,’ cried she. 
*1! you knew the occasion, you would pity me. 
In short, it is impossible to conceive what women 
of condition are obliged to suffer from the im- 
pertinence of fools, in order to keep up the farce 
of the world. *I am glad, however, all your 
languishing and wishing have done you no 
barm ; for you never looked better in your life. 
I poD my faith, Junes, you might at this instant 
sit for the picture of Adonis.' 

There are certain words of provocation which 
men of honour hold can properiy be answered 
only by a blow. Among lovers possibly there 
may be some expressions which can be answered 
only by a kiss. Now tike compliment which 
Lady Bellaston now made Jones seems to be 
of this kind, especially as It was attended with 
a look, in which the lady conveyed more soft 
ideas than it was possible to express With her 
tongue. 

Jones was esrtalnly at this instant In one ef 
the most disagreeable and distressed 0i(us^tIons 
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imagbalde; lor, to carry on the comparison we 
lOj^e of before^ though the provocation was 
h^j tho ladyi Jones could not receive 
baUsfMtioD, nor so much as offer to ask it in 
the presence of a third person ; seconds in this 
kind of duels not being according to the law 
of aims.. As this objection did not occur to 
Lady EeUaston, who was ignorant of any other 
woman being there but herself, she waited some 
time in great astonishment for an answer from 
Jones, who, conscious of the ridiculous figure 
he made, stood at a distance, and, not daring 
to give the proper answer, gave none at aU. 
Nothing can be imagined more comic, nor yet 
more tragical, than this scene would have been 
if it had lasted much longer. The lady had 
already changed colour two or three times, 
had got up from the bod and sat down again, 
while Jones was wishing the ground to sink 
under him or the house to fall on his head, 
when an odd accident freed him from an em- 
barrassment out of which neither the eloquence 
of a Cicero nor the politics of a Machiavel could 
have delivered him without utter disgrace. 

This was no other than the arrival of young 
Nightingale, dead drunk ; or father in that slate 
of drunkenness which deprives men of the use 
of their reason, without depriving them of the 
use of their limbs. 

Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, 
and Partridge was smoking his pipe by the 
kitchen fire; so that he arrived at Mr. Jones’s 
chamber door witliout any interruption. This 
he burst open, and was entering without any 
ceremony, when Jones started from his seat 
and ran to oppose him, which he did so effec- 
tually, that Nightingale never came far enough 
within the door to see who was sitting on the 
bed. 

Nightingale had in reality mistaken Jones’s 
apartment for that in which himself had lodged; 
he therefore strongly insisted on coming in, 
often swearing that he would not be kept from 
bis own bed. Jones, however, prevailed over 
him, and delivered him into the hands of Part- 
ridge, whom the noise on the stairs soon sum- 
moned to his master’s assistance.. 

And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to 
return to his own apartment, where at the very 
instant of his entrance he heard Lady Bellaston 
venting an exclamation, though not a very loud 
and at the same time saw her flinging her- 
flrif iuto a chair in a vast agitation, which in a 
Ifl^y of a tender constitution would have been an 
^ygtariff fit* 

In reality, the lady, frightened with the 
etrqggle between the two men, of which she 
4id not Jmow what would be the issuer as she 
- beard Kightfogale swear many oaths he would 
coipe to hie own bed, attempted to retire to ber 
known plaoe of biding, which, to her groat con- 
fasioni she bmnd already occupied by another. 
thisiuHige to be borne, Mr. Jones?' oriei 


the lady. * Basest of men ! What wretch is this 
to whoxn you have ea;posed me ? Wretch !’ 
cries Honour, bursting in a violent rage from 
her plaoe of concealment; * marry come up I 
Wretch, forsooth I As poor a wretch as 1 am, 1 
am honest; this is more than some folks who 
are richer can say.* 

Jones, instead of applying himself directly to 
take off the edge of Mrs. Honour’s resentment, 
as a more experienced gallant would have done, 
fell to cursing his stars, and lamenting himself 
as the most unfortunate man in the world ; and 
presently after, addressing himself tb Lady 
Bellaston, he fell to some very absurd protesta- 
tions of innocence. By this time the lady, 
having recovered the use of her reason, which 
she had as ready as any woman in the world, 
especially on such occasions, calmly replied, 
* Sir, you need mako no apologies. I see now 
who the person is. I did not at first know Mrs. 
Honour; but now I do, 1 can suspect nothing 
wrong between her and you. And I am sure 
she is a woman of too good sense to put any 
wrong constructions upon my visit to you. I 
have been always her friouil, and it may be in 
my power to bo much more heieafter,* 

Mrs. Honour was aUogcthcr as placable as 
she was passionate. Hearing, therefore, Lady 
Bellaston assume the soft tone, slio likewise 
softened hers. * I’m sure, madam,' says she, ' 1 
have been always ready to acknowledge your 
ladyship’s friendships to me ; sure I never had 
so good a friend as your ladyship. And to be 
sure, now I see it is your ladyship that I spoke 
to, 1 could almost bite my t'®''gue off for very 
mad. I constructions upon ladyship 1 To 

bo sure it doth not become ^ servant as I am 
to think about such a great lady. 1 mean I was 
a servant; for indeed I am nobody’s se^Vunt 
now, the more miserable wretch is me. 1 have 
lost the host mistress’ — Hero Honour thought 
flt to produce a shower of tears. 'Don’t cry, 
child,* says the good lady ; * ways perhaps may 
bo found to mako you amends. Come to me 
to-morrow morning.’ She thou took up her fan, 
which lay on the ground, and without even 
looking at Jones, walked very majeeUcally out 
of the room; there being a kind of dignity in 
the impudence of women of quality which their 
inferiors vainly aspire to attain to in circum- 
stances of this nature. 

Junes followed her down stairs, often offering 
her his hand, which she absolutely refused him, 
and got into her chair without taking any notice 
of him as be stood bowing before her. 

At bis return up stairs, a long dialogue passed 
between him and Mrs. Honour, while she was 
adjusting herself after the dlscomposare she had 
undergone. T he subject of this was his Infldelity 
to her young lady, on which she enlarged with 
great bitterness. But Jones at last found means 
to reooncile ber, and not only so, bnt to obtain 
a promise of most Inviolable secrecy, and that 
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ihe would the next morning endeavour to find 
out Sophia, and bring him a further acoount of 
the pcopeedinga of the squire. 

Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to the 
satisfaction only of Mrs. Honour; for a secret 
(as some of my readers will perhaps acknow- 
ledge from experience) Is often a very valuable 
possession, and that not only to those who 
faithfully keep it, but sometimes to such as 
whibper it about till it come to the ears of every 
one except the ignorant person who pays for the 
supposed concealing of what is publicly known. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Short and sweet 

NoTwrmsTAnDiNO ail the obligations sho had 
received from Jones, Mrs. Miller could nut for- 
bear in the moruiug some gentle I'omonstranoes 
for the hurricane which had happened the pre- 
ceding night in his chamber. Thoso wero, 
however, so gentle and so friendly, professing^ 
and indeed truly, to aim at noiliing more than 
tho real good of Mr. Jones hinibclf, that ho, far 
from being offended, thankfully received tho 
admonition of the good woman, expressed mnch 
coiicerii for what had passed, excused it as W 4 dl 
as ho could, and promised never moro to bring 
tho same disturbances into tho liouso. 

But though Mrs. Miller did not rcfiain from 
a short expostulation in private at their first 
meeting, yet the occasion of his being summoned 
down stairs that morning was of a much moro 
agrecublo kind, being indeed to perform tho 
office of a father to Miss Nancy, and to give her 
in wedlock to Mr. Nightingale who was now 
ready dressed, and full as sober as many of my 
readers will think a man ought to be who re- 
ceives a wife in so imprudent a manner. 

And hero, peihaps, it may be proper to account 
for the escape which this young gentleman had 
made from his uncle, and for his appearance in 
tho condition in which we have seen him the 
night before. 

Now when the uncle had arrived at his lodg- 
ings with his nephew, partly to indulge his own 
inclinations (for he dearly loved his bottle), aud 
partly to disqualify his nephew from the imme- 
diate execution of his purpose, he ordered wine 
to be set on the table ; with which he so briskly 
plied the young gentleman, that this latter, who, 
though not much used to drinking, did not de- 
test it so as to be guilty of disobedience or want 
of complaisance byrefusing, was soon completely 
finished. 

Just as the uncle had obtained this victory, 
and was preparing a bed for his nephew, a 
messenger arrived with a piece of news, which 
10 entiraly disconcerted and shocked him, that 
he In a ihoment lost all consideration for his 
nephew, and his whole mind became entirely 
taken np with hie own conceme* 


This sudden and afflicting news was nq ls«s 
taan that his daughter had taken the opportunity 
of almost the first moment of his absence, and 
had gone off with a neighbouring young clergy- 
man; against whom, though her father could 
have had but one objection, namely, that he was 
worth nothiug, yet she had never thought proper 
to communcato her amour ovf»n to her .'ather» 
And so aUfully had she managed, that it ^liud 
never beou once euspocted by^auy, till now that 
it was consummaled. 

Old Mr. Nightingale no sooner received this 
account, than in the utmost confusion hp ordered 
a post'chaise to bo iust.aoily got ready; and 
having recommended his nephew to the care 
of a servant, he dii'ecliy left tho house, scarce 
knowing what he did or whithei he wont. 

The uut'lo thus departed, when ihe servant 
came to attend tho nephew to bed. had waked 
hiiii for that purpose, and had at last made him 
sonsde that his uu'de was gone, he, instead 
of aceeptlng tho kiud offices tendered him, in- 
sisted on a chair being called. With this tho 
servant, who had received no strict orders to 
tho cuntiary, readily complied; and thus, being 
conducted back to the house of Mrs. Miller, he 
had btaggored up to Mr. Jones's chamber, as 
hath been befoie rocouuicd. 

This bar of the uncle being now removed 
(though young Nightingale knew not as yet in 
what manner), and all paitics being quickly 
ready, the mother, Mr. Joucs Mr. Nightingale, 
and bis love stepped into a hackney-coach, 
which convoyed them to Doctors' Coinmos^ 
whorn Miss Nancy was, in v^clgar language, 
suou DiKie an honest woman, and the poor 
mother became, in the purest oenso of the word, 
one of tho happiest of all human boings. 

Aud now Mr. Jones, having seen his good 
offices to that poor woman and her family 
brought to a happy conclubion, began to apply 
himself to his own concerns. But here, lest many 
of my readers should censure his folly for thus 
troubling himself with the affaii's of others, and 
lest some few should think be acted more dis- 
interestodly than indeed he did, we think pro^ 
per to assure our reader that he was so far from 
being unconcerned in this matter, that he had 
indeed a very considerable interest in bringing 
it to that final consummation. 

To explain this seeming paradox at onoe, 
ho was one who could truly say with him In 
Terence, Homo sum : kumani nihil a me aUenum 
puto. He was never an indifferent spectator of 
the misery or happiness of any dne; and he 
felt either tbe one or the other in great pro- 
portion as he himself contributed to either. Ha 
could not therefore be the instrument of ndsF 
ing a whole family from the lowest state of 
wretchedness to the highest pitch of joy with* 
out conveying great felicity to himself— mor^ 
perhaps, than worldly men often purchase to 
tbemselyes by undergoing .the most severe tas 
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«ti4 often Isy wading tUrongli the deepeat 
iniquity. 

Those readers who are of the same oomplexion 
with him will perhaps think this short chapter 
oontains abnudance of matter; while others may 
probably wish, short as it is, that it had been 
totally spared as impertinent to the main design, 
which 1 suppose they conclude is to bring Mr. 
Jones to the gallows, or, if possible, to a more 
deplorable catastrophe. 

CHAPTER IS. 

Ccntaininff love-letters of several sorts* 

Mr. Jqmrs, at his return home, found the follow- 
ing letters lying on his table, which he luckily 
opened In the order they were sent: — 

LETTER L 

* Surely I am under some strange infatuation; 
I cannot keep my resolutions a moment, however 
strongly made or justly founded. Last night I 
resolved never to see you more ; this morning I 
am willing to hear if you can, as you say, clear 
up this affair. And yet I know that to be im- 
possible. 1 have said everything to myself 
which you can invent — Perhaps not. Perhaps 
your invention is stronger. Como to me, there- 
fore, the moment you receive this. If you can 
forge an excuse, I almost promise you to believe 
it Betrayed, too ! I will think no more. Come 
to me directly. This is the third letter I have 
writ; the two former are burnt. 1 am almost 
inclined to bum this too. I wish I may preserve 
my senses. Come to me presently.’ 

LETTRB n« 

‘ If you ever expect to bo forgiven, or even 
suffered within my doors, come to me this in- 
stant* 

LETTER in. 

‘I now find you were not at home when my 
notes came to your lodgings. The moment you 
receive this, lot me see you. I shall not stir 
out; nor shall anybody be let in but yourself 
Sure nothing can detain you long.’ 

Jones had just read over these three billets 
when Mr. Nightingale came into the room. 
‘Well, Tom,’ said he, ‘any news from Lady 
BoUastuu, after last night’s adventure ? * (for it 
was now no seciet to any one in that liou&o who 
the lady was).— < The Lady Bellastour answered 
Jones very giavely.— ‘Nay, dear Tom,’ cries 
Nightingale, ‘don’t be so reserved to your 
friends. Though I was too drunk to see her 
last night, I saw her at the masquerade. Do 
you think I am iguoraut who the queen of tlio 
fairies is ? * — ‘And did you really then know the 
lady at the ni^querade?’ said Jones.— ‘Yes, 
upon my soul did 1,* said Nightingale; ‘and 
have given you twenty bints of it since, though 


you seemed always so tender on that point that 
1 would not speak plainly. I fanoy, my friend, 
by your extreme nicety in this matter, you are 
not so well acquainted with the ebaraoter of the 
lady as with her person. Don’t be angry, Tom ; 
but, upon my honour, you are not the first young 
fellow she bath debauched. Her reputation is 
in no danger, believe mb.' 

Though Jones had no reason to Imagine the 
lady to have been of the vestal kind when his 
amour began, yet, as he was thoroughly ignorant 
of the town, and had very little acquaintance in 
it, he had no knowledge of that character which 
is called a demirep; that is to say, a woman 
who intrigues with every man she likes, under 
the name and appearance of virtue; and who, 
though some over-nice ladies will not be seen 
with her, is visited (as they term it) by the 
whole town; in short, whom everybody Imows 
to bo what nobody calls her. 

When he found, therefore, that Nightingale 
was perfectly acquainted with his intrigue, and 
began to suspect that so scrupulous a delicacy as 
he had hitherto observed was not quite necessary 
on the occasion, he gave a latitude to ffis friend’s 
tongue^ and desired him to speak plainly what 
he know or had over heard of the lady. 

Nightingale, who in many other instances was 
rather too effeminate in his disposition, had a 
pretty strong inclination to tittle-tattle. He liad 
no sooner, therefore, received a full liberty of 
speaking fiom Jones, than he entered upon a long 
narrative concerning the lady, which, as it con- 
tained many particulars bigg^dy to her dishonour, 
we have too gteat a tonder^ss for all women of 
condition to repeat We v*^ld cautiously avoid 
giving an opportunity to ^ne future commenta- 
tors on our works of making any malicious ap- 
plication, and of forcing us to bo, agamst our 
will, the author of scandal, which never euleiod 
into our head. 

Jones having very attentively hoard all that 
Nightingale had to say, fetched a deep sigh, 
which the other obseiving, cried, ‘Heyday! 
why, thou art not in love, 1 Lope I Had 1 ima- 
gined my stories would have affected you, 1 
promise you should never have licard them.’ — 
‘Oh, my dear fiund,’ ciics Jone<i, ‘1 am so en- 
tangled with this woman that I know not how 
to extricate myself. In love, indeed ! No, niy 
fiiend; but I am under obligations to ber, and 
very gicat ones. Since you know so much, T 
will bo very explicit with you. It is owing, 
perhaps, solely to her that I have not before 
this wanted a bit of bread. How cau I possibly 
desert such a woman ? And yet I must desert 
her, or be guilty of the blackest treachery to one 
who deserves infinitely belter of me than sh'^ 
can,— a woman, my Nightingale, for whom I 
have a passion which few cau have an idea of. 
1 jLni half distracted with doubts bow to act.’— - 
‘And is this other, pray, an honourable mis- 
tress?* cries Nightingale.— < Honourable I’ aa- 
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•wered Jonee; *tio breath ever yet dnrat snily 
her reputation. The sweetest air is not purer, 
the limpid stream not clearer, than her honrar. 
She is all over, betii in mind and body, con- 
MBornte perfeotion. She is the most boautiful 
creature in the universe ; and yet she is mistress 
of such noble, elevated qualities, that, though she 
is never from my thoughts, I scarce ever think 
of her beauty but when I see it'~* And can you, 
my good friend,* cries Nightingale, *with such 
an engagement as this upon your hands, hesitate 
a moment about quitting such a*— ‘Hold,’ 
said Jones; ‘no more abuse of her; I detest the 
thought of ingratitude.’— Pooh I’ answered the 
other, ‘you are not the first upon whom ehe 
hath conferred obligations of this kind. She Is 
remarkably liberal where die likes, tliough, let 
me tell you, her favours are so piudontly be- 
stowed, that they should rather raise a man’s 
vanity than his gratitude.* In short, Nigldm- 
gale proceeded so far un this head, and told his 
friend so mauy stories of the lady, which he 
swore to the truth of, that he entirely removed 
all esteem for her from the breast of Jones ; and 
his gratitude was lessened in proportion. In- 
deed, he began to look on all the favours he had | 
received rather as wages than benefits, which ! 
depreciated not only her, but himself too, in his 
own conceit, and put him quite out of humour 
with both. From this disgust, his mmd, by a 
natural transition, turned towards Sophia; her 
virtue, her purity, her love to him, her sufferings 
on his account, filled all Lis thoughts, and made 
his comraerco with Lady Bolloston appear still 
more odious. The result of all was, that though 
his turning himself out of her service, in which 
light he now saw his affair wi(di her, would be 
the loss of his bread, yet he determined to quit 
her if be could but find a handsome pretence ; 
which being communicated to liis friend, Night- 
ingale considered a littlo, and then said, ‘ 1 have 
it, my boy I I have found out a sure method. 
Propose maiiiage to her, and I would venture 
hanging upon the success.’ — ‘Mariiagel* cries 
J ones.—* Ay, propose mai i iage,’ an swerod Night- 
ingale, ‘and she will declare off in a moment. I 
knew a young fellow whom she kept foimerly, 
who made the offer to her in earuost, and was 
presently turned off for his pains.' 

Jones declared he could not venture the ex- 
periment. ‘Perhaps,* said he, ‘she may be less 
shocked at this proposal from one man than from 
another. And if she should take me at my word, 
whore am I then ?— caught in my own trap, and 
undone for ever.’— ‘ No,’ answered Nightingale; 
‘not if 1 can give you an expedient by which 
you may at any time get out of the tiap.*-^ 
‘What expedient can that be?' replied Jones. 
—‘This,* answered Nightingale. ‘The young 
follow I mentioned, who is one of the must inti- 
mate acquaintances 1 have in the world, is so 
angry with her for some ill offices she hath since 
done him, that 1 am sure he would, without any 


difdoulty, give youk a sjlghtnf Jmr JetteniiUpM ^ 
%liich JM nmy deeiiilly bresk with her, and 
declare off before the knot Is tied, if she should 
really be willing to tie it, which 1 am oonvineed 
dm will not' 

After some hesitation, Jones^ upon the strength 
of this assurance, consented; l^t as he swore he 
wanted the confidence to propose the mafter to 
her face, ho wrote the following letter, Wnioh 
Nightingale dictated 

* ktAHAic,— J am extremely oouoemed that, by 
an unfortunate engagement abroad, I should 
have missed receiving the honour of your lady# 
ship's commands the moment they came ; and the 
delay which I must now suffer of vindicating 
myself to your ladyship greatly adds to this 
misfortune. Oh, Lady Bellaston, what a terror 
have 1 boon in for fear your reputation should 
be exposed If these perverse accidents 1 There 
Is one only way to secure it. 1 need not name 
what that is. Only permit me to say that, as 
your honour is as dear to me as my own, so my 
sole ambition is to have the glory of laying my 
liberty at your feet; and believe me when I 
assure you I can never be made completely 
happy without you generously bestow on me a 
legal right of calling you mine for ever.— I am, 
madam, with most profound respect, your lady* 
ship’s most obliged, obedient humble servant, 

‘ TitOlCAS JONBS.' 

To this she presently returned the following 
answer 

‘Sir,— When I read over your serious epistle, 

I could, from its coldness and formality, have 
sworn ttiat you already had the legal right you 
moution; nay, that we had for many years com- 
posed that monstrous animal a husband and wife. 
Do you really, then, imagine me a fool ? or do 
you fancy yourself capable of so entirely per- 
suading me out of my senses that I should de- 
liver my whole fortune into your power, in order 
to enable you to support your pleasures at my 
expense ? Are these the proofs of love which I 
expected ? Is this the retuili for — ? But I scorn 
to upbraid you, and am in great adnq^tion of 
your profound respect. 

‘P.N.— I am pi evented from revising. Per- 
haps I have said more than 1 meant. Oome ip 
me at eight this evening.* 

Jones, by the advice of his privy oounoil, re* 
plied:— 

‘Madam, — It is impossible to express how 
much I am shocked at the suspicion you enter- 
tain of me. Oan Lady Bellaston have confeired 
favours on a man whom she could believe cap- 
able of so base a design ? or can she treat the 
most solemn tie of love with contempt? Gan 
you imagine, madam, that if the violence of iffy 
passion, in an unguarded moment, overcame the 
tenderness which 1 have for your honour, 1 
would think of indulging myself in the oontinu# 
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«< an interdourse irhio^ could not ponibly 
dbcape long the notice of the world, and which, 
irhcn disooTored, must prove eo fatal to your 
leputation ? If auoh he your opinion of me, 1 
must pray for a sudden opportunity of returning 
tliose pecuniaiy obligations wnaj^ I have been 
so unfortunate to receive |^ur hands ; and for 
those of a more tender kind, 1 shall over remaii., 
etc.* And so concluded in the very words with 
which he had concluded the former letter. 

The lady answered as follows : — 

see yon are a villain, and I despise you 
from my souL If you come here I shall not be 
at home.’ 

/Though Jones was well satisfied with his de- 
liverance from a thraldom which those who have 
over experienced it will, I apprehend, allow to 
be none of the lightest, he was not, however, 
perfectly easy in his mind. There was in this 
scheme too much of fallacy to satisfy one who 
utterly detested every species of falsehood or 
dishonesty; nor would he, indeed, have sub- 
mitted to put it in practice had he not been 
involved in a distressful situation, whero he was 
obliged to be guilty of some dishonour, either to 
the one lady or the other; and surely the reader 
will allow that every good principle, as well as 
love, pleaded strongly in favour of tSophia. 

Nightingale highly exulted in the success of 
his stratagem, upon which he received many 
thanks and much applause from his friend. He 
answered, ‘Dear Tom, we have conferied very 
different obligations on each other. To me you 
owe the regaining your liberty; to you I owe 
the loss of mine. But if you are as happy in the 
one instance as I am in the otligr, I promise you 
we are the two happiest fellows in Duglaud.’ 

The two gentlemen were now summoned down 
to dinner, where Krs. Hiller, who perfoimed 
herself the office of cook, bad exerted her best 
talents to celebrate the wedding of her daughter. 
This joyful circumstance she a&ciibed principally 
to the fiiendly behaviour of Jones: her whole 
soul was fired with giatitude towards him; and 
all her looks, words, and actions were so busitd 
in expressing it, that her daughter, aUd even her 
new son-in-law, were very little objects of her 
consideration. 

Dinner was just ended when Mrs. Miller re- 
ceived a letter; but as wo have had letters enow 
in this chapter, we shall communicate its contents 
in our next. 

CHAPTEB X.’ 

partly o/’/rtcto, andpaHly o/oUervor 
tioru vpon them, 

Tkb letter, then, which arrived at the end of 
the praoeding chapter was from Mr. Allwortby, 
and the piuport of it was his intention to come 
Immedieteljr to towiir with his nephew BUfil, 


and a deHre to be accommodated with hie cmmI 
lodgings, which were the fixet floor for himedif 
and the second for his nephew. 

The oheeifulness which had before displayed 
itself in the countenance of the poor woman was 
a little clouded on this occasion. This news did 
indeed a good deal disconcert her. To requite so 
disinterested a match with her daughter, by pre- 
sently turning her new son-in-law out of doors, 
appeared to hor rery unjustifiable on the one 
hand ; and, on the other, she could scarce bear 
the thoughts of making any excuse tp jlr. All- 
worthy, after all the obligations received from 
him, for depriving him of lodgings which were 
indeed strictly his due; for that gentleman, in 
conferring hll his numberless benefits on others, 
acted by a rule diametrically opposite to what is 
practised by most gen erous people. He contrived 
on all occasions to hide his beneficence not only 
from the world, but even from the object of it. 
He constantly used the words Lend and Pay, 
instead of Give ; and by every other method he 
cuuld invent, always lessened with hie tongue 
the favouis ho conferred, while ho was heaping 
them with both his hands. When he settled the 
annuity of £50 a year, therefore, on Mrs. Miller, 
he told her it was in consider ition of always 
having her first floor when he was in town 
(which he scarce over intended to be), but that 
she might let it at any other time, for that he 
would always send her a month's warning. He 
was now, however, burned to town so suddenly, 
that ho had no opportunity of giving such noti'^e; 
and this hurry probably pr^ironied him, when he 
wrote for his lodgings, adijm^g. it they were then 
empty; for he would mu^ certainly have been 
well satisfied to Lave relinquished them on a 
less sufficient excuse than what Mrs. Miller 
could now have made. 

But there are a sort of persons who, as Prior 
excellently well remarks, direct their conduct by 
something 

* Beyond the fix’d and settled niles 
Of vice and vatiio In the schoula, 

Bc> end the letter of the law.' 

To these it is so far from being sufficient that 
their defence would acquit tiiem at the Old Bailey, 
that they are not even contented tliough con- 
science, the severest of all judges, should die- 
charge thorn. Nothing shuit of the fair and 
lumourable will satisfy the delicacy of their 
minds ; and if any of their actions fall short of 
this mark, they mope and pine, are as uneasy 
and restlosB as a muiderer, who is afraid of a 
ghost, or of the hangman. 

Mrs. Miller was one of these* She eonld sot 
eonceal her uneasiness at this letter; with the 
contents of which she had no sooner acquainted 
the company, and given some hints of her die* 
tress, than Jones, hor good angel, presently re* 
Ueved her anxiety. * As for myself, madam,’ said 
he, * my lodging is at yonr service at a moment's 
wsraing ; and Mr. Nightingale^ X am sure, as he 
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oannot yet prepare a houee At to receiTe liia lady, 
win ooneeal^ to retom to Ills new lodgi&g, whitAer 
Mrs. Nightingale will certainly ooneeut to go.* 
With which proposal both husband and wife 
kiBtantly agreed. 

The reader will easily believe that the cheeks 
of Mrs. Miller began again to glow with addi- 
tional gratitude to Jones ; but perhaps it may 
be more difficult to persuade him that Mr. Jones 
having, in his last speech, called her daughter 
Mrs. N^htingale (it being the Arst time that 
agreeable soundthad ever reached her ears), gave 
t^ fond mother more satisfaction, and warmed 
her heart more towards Jones, than his having 
dissipated her present anxiety. 

The next day was then appointed for the re- 
moval of the new-marriod coaplo, and ol Mr. 
Jones^ who was likewise to bo provided for iu 
the same house with Lis friend. And now the 
seiienity of the company was again restored, and 
they passed the day in the utmost oheerfulnoss, 
—all except Junes, who, though he outwardly 
accompanied the rest in their iniitli, felt many a 
bitter pang on tlie account of his Sophia, which 
were not a little heightened by the nows of Mr. 
Blifil’s coming to town (for ho clearly saw the 
intention of his journey) ; and what grcatl 3 ^ 
aggravated his concern was, that Mrs. Honour, 
who had promised to inquire after Sophia, and 
to make her report to him early the next evening, 
had disap])oiiited him. 

In the bituatiou that ho and his mistress were 
in at this time, there were scaice any grounds 
for him to hope that he should hear any good ' 
news ; yet bo was as impatient to see Mrs. Honour 
as if he had expected she would bring him a 
letter with an assiguaiion in it Lorn Sophia, and 
bore the disappointment as ill. Whether this 
impatience arose from that natural weakness of 
the human mind, which makes it desirous to 
know the worat, and renders uncertainty the i 
most inlolerablo of pains, or whether he stili 
Aatiered hhnbolf with bomo bocrot hopes, wo will 
not determine. But that it might be the last, 
whoever has loved cannot but know. For of all 
the powers exercised by this passion over our 
minds, one of the most wonderful is that of 
supporting hope in the midst of despair. Diffi- 
cttlties, improbabilities, nay, impossibilities, are 
quite overlooked by it ; so that to any man 
extremely in love may be applied what Addison 
says of Cesar, 

* The Alps, and Pyrengeans, sink before him.* 

Yet it is equally true that the same passion wiU 
sometimes make mountains of molehills, and pro- 
duce despair in the midst of hope ; but these cold 
Ats last not long in good constitutions. Which 
temper Jones was now in, we leave the reader to 
guess, having no exact information about it; but 
this is certain, that he had spent two hours in 
expectation, when, being unable any longer to 
eonceal his naeasinesa, he retired to his room; 


trliere his anxiety had almost made him frUstic^ 
When the following letter wxs brought him from 
Mrs* Honour, with which we shall pree^i^it the 
reader ve/fhaJlim et lUeraHm:^ 

— I shud sartenly haf kaled on you a cor- 
din too m prommiss haddunt lit bin that hnr 
lashipp prevent me ; for to bee ' 7 Ur, Sir, yon nose 
very well iW evere person must Ink furst at 
omo, and earteuly such anuiher offar mite not 
have ever liapned, so as 1 shud ave bin justly to 
blam, had I not excepted of it when her lashipp 
was so veri kind as to offar to mak mee Lur one 
uman wilhout mi ever askin any such thing, to 
l)e BUT bhee is wou of thee best ladis iu tkee 
wurld, and pepil who srso to the koiitrari must 
bee veri wikot pepil in tharo harts. To bee sur 
if ever T ave sad any thing of that kiue it as bln 
thru ignorens, and I am hartili sorri for it. 1 
uosr your onur to be a gcnteelnian of more onur 
and ( if I ever said ani such thing, to ropete 
it to huit a pole sorvuut that as alwais add thee 
gratest respect in thee world for ure onur. To 
bo bur won shud kepo wons tung within wous 
locth, for no boddl nose what may hapen ; and 
to bee sur if ani boddi ad tolde nice yesterday, 
Hiat 1 shud haf bin in so gud a plase to day, I 
shud not huf bclcevod it; for to be sur 1 never 
was a dromd of ani such tiling, nor shud I over 
have soft after ani other boddi’s plase ; but as 
her lashipp wass so kine of her one a cord too 
give it muo without askin, to le sur Mrs. Etoff 
herself, nor no other boddi can blam mee for 
exceptin sucb a thing when it fals in mi waye. 
1 beg ure onur not to menshion ai * thing of what 
I haf suit Tor 1 wish ure onur all thee gud Ink in 
the wutld ; and 1 don^t cuestio^i butt thatt u will 
haf Madam Sofia in the end ; butt aes to miself 
ure onur nose 1 kant boo of ani farder sarvis to 
u in that matar, nou bcin under thee cumand off 
anutber parson, and nott mi one mistress, 1 begg 
ure onur to say nothing of what past, and believe 
mo to be, sir, nre onur's umble servant to cumand 
til detb, Hoxouk Blagkmoub,' 

Yarious were the conjectures which Jones eu* 
textaiued on this step of Lady Bellastqp ; who 
in reality had little further design than to secure 
within her own house the repository of a secret^ 
which she chose should make no further jpro- 
gres>« than it had made already; but mostly, she 
desired to keep it from the ears of Sophia i for 
though that young lady was almost the osly one 
who would never have repeated it agaia, her 
ladyship could not persuade herself of this; since, 
os she now hated poor Sophia with most impla- 
cable hatred, she conceived a reciprocal hatred to 
herself to be lodged in the teodm breast of our 
heroine, whore no such passion had ever yet 
found an entrance. 

While Jones was terrifying himself with the 
apprehension of a thousand dreadful machina- 
tions and deep poUtiosl designs which ha ium* 
gined to be at the bottom of the promoUon of 
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Honour, Fortune^ who hitherto seems to have 
been an utter enemy to his match with Sophia, 
tried a new method to put a final end to it, by 
throwing a temptation in his way, which in his 
present desperate situation it seemed unlikely he 
should be able to resist 


OHAFTEB XL 

Contcaning curious hd not unprecedeUted matter. 

Thebe was a lady, one Mrs. Hunt, who had 
often seen Jones at the house where he lodged, 
being intimately acquainted with the women 
there, and indeed a very great fiicnd to Mrs. 
Miller. Her age was about thirty, for she owned 
siz-and-twenty ; her face and person very good, 
only inclining a UiUe too much to be fat. She had 
been married young by her relations to an old 
Tin key merchant, who, having got a great fortune, 
had left off trade. With him she lived without 
reproach, but not without pain, in a state of groat 
self-denial, for about twelve years; and her virtue 
was rewarded by his dying and leaving her very 
rich. The first year of her widowhood was just 
at an end, and she had passed it in a good deal 
of retirement, seeing only a few particular friends, 
and dividing her time between her devotions and 
novels, of which she was always extremely fond. 
Very good health, a very warm constitution, and 
a good deal of religion, made it absolutely noces- 
sary for her to marry again ; and she resolved to 
please herself in her second husband, as she had 
done her friends in the first From her the fol- 
lowing billet was brought to Jones:— 

* SzB,-^From the first day I saw you, I doubt 
my oyes have told you too plainly that you were 
not indifferent to me ; but neither my tongue nor 
my hand should have ever avowed it, had not 
the ladies of the family where you are lodged 
given me such a character of you, and told me 
such proofs of your virtue and goodness^ as con- 
vince me you are not only the moat agreeable, 
but the most worthy of men. 1 have also the 
satisfaction to hear from them, that neither my 
person, understanding, nor character are disagree- 
able to you. 1 have a fortune sufficient to make 
us both happy, but which cannot make me so 
without you. In thus disposing of myself, I 
know 1 shall incur the censure of the world; 
but if 1 did not love you more than I fear the 
world, 1 should not be worthy of you. One only 
difficulty stops me : 1 am informed you a^n en- 
gaged in a commerce of gallantry with a woman 
of fashion. If you think it worth while to 
sacrifice that to the possession of me, 1 am yours ; 
if not, forget my weakness, and let this remain 
an etmal secret between you and 

* Ababella Huet.* 

At the reading of this, Jones was put Into a 
violent fluttor. His fortune then was at a very 
low ^b^ ths souroe being stopped from which 


hitherto he had been supplied. Of all hs had 
received from Lady Bellaston, not above five 
guineas remained; and that very morning he 
had been dnnned by a tradesman for twioo that 
sum. Hig honourable mistress was in the hands 
of her father, and he had scarce any l^opes ever 
to get her out of them again. To be subsisted 
at her expense, from that little fortune she had 
independent of her father, went much againet the 
delicacy both of bis pride and his love. This lady^s 
fortune would have been exceeding convenient 
to him, and he could have no objection tb her in 
any respect On the contrary, he liied her as 
well as he did any woman except Sophia. But 
to abandon Sophia, and marry another, that was 
impossible; he could not think of it upon any 
account Yet why should be not, since it was 
plain she could not bo his? Would it not be 
kinder to her, than to continue her longer en- 
gaged in a hopeless passion for hifh ? Ought he 
not to do so in friendship to her? This notion 
prevailed some moments, and he had almost de- 
torminod to be false to her from a high point of 
honour; but that refinement was nol able to 
stand very long against the voice of nature, 
which cried in his heart that such friendship 
was treason to lovOk At last he called for pen, 
ink, and paper, and writ as follows to Mrs. 
Hunt: — 

* Madam,— It would be but a poor return to 
the favour you have done me to sacrifice any 
gallantry to the possession of you, and I would 
certaiuly do it, though I woro not disengaged, 
as at present I am, from auui affair of that kind. 
But I should not bo the luafcst man yon think 
me, if I did not tell you r dt my affections are 
eugaged to another, who is a woman of virtue, 
and one that 1 never can leave, though it is 
probable I shall never po&boss her. God forbid 
that, in return for your kindness to me, I should 
do you such an injury as to give you my hand 
when 1 cannot give my heart. No; I had much 
rather starve than be guilty of that. £ ven though 
my mistress woro married to another, 1 would 
not marry you unless my heart had entirely 
effaced all impressions of W. Be assured that 
your secret was not more safe in your own 
bieast, than in that of your most obliged and 
grateful humble servant, T. Jombb,* 

When our hero had finished and sent this 
letter, he went to his scrutoire, took out Miss 
Western's muff, kissed it several times, and then 
strutted some turns about his room, with more 
satisfaction of mind than ever any Irishman 
felt in carrying off a fortune of fifty thoiisaad 
pounds. 

OHAFTEB m 
A dUcoHtg made hg Yartridgg. 

While Jones was exulting in the ooneolousnees 
of his integrity, Fartridge came oapering into the 
room, as was his ouetom when he brought, or 
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fancied he bronghti an^ good tidings. He had ! 
been despatched that morning by hie master, 
with orders to endeavour, by the eenrants of 
Lady Bellaston, or by any other means, to dis- 
cover nv hither Sophia had been conveyed ; and 
he now returned, and with a joyful countenance 
told our hero that he had found the lost bird. 
*1 have seen, sir,' says he, * Black George, the 
gamekeeper, who is one of the servants whom 
the squire hath brought with him to town. I 
knew him presently, though 1 have not seen him 
these several years ; but you know, sir, he is a 
very remarkabfe man, or, to use a purer phrase, 
he hath a most remarkable beard, the largest 
and blackest I ever saw. It was some time, 
however, before Black George could recollect me.’ 
— ‘ Well, hat what is your good news ? ’ (‘ties 
Jones ; * what do you know of luy Sophia ? — 

* You shall know probeuily, sir,’ answered ?ai t- 
ridge ; * 1 am coming to it as fast as T can. You 
are so impatient, sir, you would come at the in- 
tuitive mood before you can got fo the impera- | 
tive. As 1 was saying, sir, it was some time ^ 
before ho recollected my face.’ — ‘Confound your 
facel’ cries Jones, ‘what of my Sophia?’ — ‘Nay, 
sir,’ answered Partridge, ‘ I know nothing moie 
of Madam Sophia than what T am going to toll 
you ; and 1 should have told you all before this 
if you bad not interrupted me. But if you look 
so angry at me you will frighten all of it out of 
my head, or, to use a purer phrase, out of my 
memory. 1 never saw you look so angry since 
the day we left XTpton, which I shall remember 
if I was to live a thousand years.’~‘ Well, pray 
go on in your own way,* said Jones : ‘you are 
resolved to make me mad, 1 find.’ — ‘ Not for the 
world,’ answered Partridge, ‘J have suffered 
enough for that already; which, as 1 said, 1 
shall bear in my remembrance the longest day 1 
have to live.' — ‘Well, but Black George?’ cries 
Jones. — ‘Well, sir, as 1 was saying, it was a long 
time before he could recollect me ; for, indeed, I 
am very much altered since 1 saw him. Non 9um 
qualit eram. 1 have had troubles in the world ; 
and nothing alters a man so much as grief. 1 
have heard it will change the colour of a man’s 
hair in a night However, at last know me he 
did, that’s sure enough ; for we are both of an 
age, and were at the same charity school. George 
was a great dunce, but no matter for that; all 
men do not thrive in the world according to their 
learning. 1 am sure I have reason to say so; 
but it will be all one a thousand yean hence. 
W^, sir— where waa I?.— Ohl Well, we no 
sooner knew each other, than, after many hearty 
shakes by the hand, we agreed to go to an ale- 
house and take a pot, and by good luck the beer 
was some of the best 1 have met with since 1 
have been In town. Now, sir, 1 am ooming to 
tbe point; for no sooner did I name you, and 
told him yon and 1 came to town together, 
and had lived together ever since, than he called 
for another pot, and swore he would drink t6 


your health; and indeed he drank your itMlfh 
so heartily, that 1 was overjoyed to see there wu 
so much gratitude left in the world; and after 
we had emptied that pot, I said I would be my 
pot too, and so we drank anijtker to yoqr health ; 
and thfin t made haste home to tell you the news.* 

‘What news?’ cries Jones ‘You liave not 
mentioned a word of my Sophia!’— ‘Bless me! 

1 had like to have forgot that. Inde<td,*we 
mentiemed a grei^t deal about young Madam 
Western, and Goorge told me all: that Mr. 
BlifU is coming to town in order to be married 
to her. “ He had best make haste then,” says ly 
“or boiuebody will have her boforo he comes | 
and iudeod,” says I, “ Mr. Seagrim, it is a thou- 
sand pities bomobody should not have her, for 
lie certainly loves her above all the women iu 
the world. I would havo both you and she 
know that it is not for her fortune ho follows her; 
for 1 can assure you, as to matter of that, thoro 
is auc thor lady, one of much greater quality and 
fortune than she can pretend to, who is so fond 
of somebody that bho comes after him day and 
night.’” 

Here Jones fell into a passion with Partridge, 
for having, as he said, betrayed him But the 
poor fellow an&worod, he had mentioned no 
uame. ‘ Besides, sir,’ said he, ‘ 1 can assure you 
George is sinceiely your friend, and wistyad Mr. 
Blifil at the dbvil more than once ; nay, he said 
he would do anything in his power upon earth 
to servo you, and so 1 am convinced ho will. 
Beti'ay you, indeed! why, I question wheiher 
you have a better friend than George upon earth, 
except myself, or one that would go farther to 
serve > on.' 

‘Weil,’ says Jones, a little pacified, ‘you say 
this follow, who 1 believe, indeed, is enough 
inclined to bo my friend, lives in the same house 
with Sophia?’ 

‘In the same house!’ answered Partridge; 

‘ why, sir, he is one of the servants of the family, 
and very well dressed I promise you he is: if ii 
was not for his black beard yon would hardly 
know him.’ 

‘ One service, then, at least he may do me,* says 
Jones ; ‘sure he can certainly convey a letter to 
my Sophia.’ 

‘ You havo hit the nail ad vnpiiem,’ cries Pgri- 
ridge. * How came I not to think of it? 1 will 
engage he shall do it upon the very first men- 
tioning.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Jones, ‘do you leave me at 
prefignt, and 1 will write a letter, which you 
shall deliver to him to-morrow morning; for 1 
suppose you know where to find him.* 

*0 yes, sir,’ answered Partridge, ‘1 shall cer- 
tainly find him again; there is no fear of that. 
The liquor is too good for him to stay away 
long. 1 make no doubt but be will be there 
every diqr he stays In town.* 

‘So you don’t knj>w the street, then, wharemy 
Sophia is lodged?* cried Jones. 
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*Xii4tMd, sir, 1 do,* says Partridge. 

^What is the name of the street?* cries Jones. 


* Thou art most wonderfully cunning, indeed,* 
replied Jones. *Howerer, I will write to my 


*The name, sir? VJhy here, sir, Just by,* an- charmer, since I believe you will be cunning 


ewered Partridge, *not above a street or two off. 
1 don’t, indeed, know the very name ; for as be 
never told me^ if 1 had asked, you know, it might 
have put some suspicion into his head. No, no, 
sir, let me alone for that I am too cunning for 
that, 1 promise you.* 


enough to find him to-morrow at the alehouse.* 
And now, having dismissed the sagacious 
Partridge, Mr. Jones sat himself down to write, 
in which employment We shall leave him for a 
time. And here we put an end to the fifteenth 
book. 


BOOK XVI. 


CONTAINING THE SPACE OF FIVE DATA 


CHAPTEH I. 

Of prologut». 

I HAVE heard of a dramatic writer who used to 
say he would rather write a play than a prologue : 
in like manner, I think 1 can with less pains 
write one of the books of this history than the 
prefatory chapter to each of them. 

To say the truth, I believe many a hearty 
curse hath been devoted on the head of that 
author who first instituted the method of pre- 
fixing to his play that portion of matter which 
is called the prologue; and whicb at first was 
part of the piece itself, but of latter years hath 
had usually so little connection with the drama 
before which it stands, that the prologue to one 
play might as well serve for any other. Those, 
indeed, of more modern date seom all to bo 
written on the same three topics, viz. an abuse 
of the taste of the town, a condemnation of 
all contemporary authors, and an eulogium on 
the performance just about to be represented. 
The sentiments in all these are very little 
varied, nor ie it possible they should; and, 
indeed, I have often wondered at the great in- 
vention of authors, who have been capable of 
finding such various phrases to express the 
same thing. 

In like manner, 1 apprehend, some future 
historian (if any one shall do mo the honour of 
imitating my manner) will, after much scratch- 
ing liis pate, bestow some good wishes on my 
memory, for having first established these 
several initial chapters; most of which, like 
modern prologues, may as properly be prefixed 
to any other book in this history as to that 
which they introduce, or, indeed, to any other 
bistory as to this. 

Bat however authors may suffer by either of 
these inventions, the reader will find sufficient 
emohiment in the one as the spectator hath long 
found in the other. 

First, it is well known that the prologue 
eervee the critic for an opportunity to try his 
faculty of hissing, and to tuoe his catcal] to the 
best advantage; by which moans 1 have known 


those musical instruments so well prepared, tha^ 
they have been able to play in iuU concert at* 
the first rising of the curtain. 

The same advantages may be drawn from 
those chapters, in which the critic will bo al- 
ways sure of meeting with something that may 
serve as a whetstone to his noble spirit; so that 
he may fall with a more hungry appetite for 
censure on the history itself. And here his 
.sagacity must make it needless to observe how 
artfully those chapters are calculated for that 
excellent purpose j for in these we have always 
taken care to intersperse somewhat of the sour 
or acid kind, in order to bharpon and stimulate 
the said spirit of criticism. 

Again, the indolent reader as well as spec- 
tator finds great advantage from botli these ; for 
as they are not obliged eitl^ir to see the one or 
road the others, and both tkafplay and the book 
i are thus protracted, by thr former they have a 
quarter ot an hour longer allowed them to sit at 
dinner, and by the latter they have the advan- 
tage of beginning to read at the fourth or fifth, 
page instead of the first, — a matter by no means 
of trivial consequence to persons who read 
books with no other view than to say they have 
road thorn; a more general motive to reading 
than is commonly imagined, and from which 
not only law books and good books, but the 
pages of Homer and Virgil, of Swift and Cer- 
vantes, have been often turned over. 

Many other are tho emoluments which arise 
from both these ; but they are for the most part 
80 obvious that we shall not at present stay to 
enumerate them, especially since it occurs to us 
that the principal merit of both the prologue 
and the preface is that they be short. 


' OEAFTEB II. 

A whvmncal adventure which hrfell Ms equire, with 
the dietreseed situation qf Sophia. 

Wb must now convey the reader to Mr. Wes* 
tem*B lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, where 
he was plioed by the recotminc&datidn of the 
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landlord at the Heironlee Fillare at Hyde Fark ) A yery genteol man Bow entered the room, 


Oomer; for at the inn, which was the fliat he’’ 
aaw on his arrival in town, be placed his horses, 
and in those lodgings, which were the first he 
heard of, he deposited himself. 

Here, when Sophia alighted from the hadmey- 
eoaoh which brought her from the house of 
Lady BeUaston, she desired to retire to the 
apartment provided for her; to which her father 
very readily agreed, and whither he attended 
her himself. A short dialogue, neither very 
material nor pleasant to relate minutelyy then 
passed between them, in which he pressed her 
vehemently to give her consent to the marriage 
with Blifil, who, as he acquainted her, was 
to be in town in a few days; but instead of 
complying, sho gave a more peremptory and 
resolute refusal than she had esrer done before. 
This so incensed her father, that, after many 
bitter vows that ho would force her to have him 
whether she would or no, he departed from her 
with many hard words and curses, locked the 
door, and put the key into his pocket. 

While Sophia was left with no other company 
than what attend the closest state prisoner, 
namely, firo and candle, the squire sat down to 
regale himself over a bottle of wine, with his 
parson and the landlord of the Hercules Pillars, 
who, as the squire said, would make an excellent 
third man, and could inform them of the nows 
of the town, and how affairs went; for to be 
sure, says he, he Knows a great deal, since the 
horses of many of the quality stand at his house. 

In this agreeable society Mr. Western passed 
that evening and great part of tho succeeding 
day, daring which period nothing happened of 
suiliciont consequence to find place in this 
history. All this time Sophia passed by her- 
self ;* for her father swore she should never corn© 
oat of her chamber alive unless she first con- 
sented to many Blifil ; nor did he ever suffer the 
door to bo iinlooked unless to convey her food, 
on which occasions ho always attended himself. 

The second morning after his arrival, while 
he and the parson wore at breakfast togetbor 
on a toast and tankard, he was informed that a 
gentleman was below to wait upon him. 

gentleman r quoth the squire; *who the 
devil can he be? Do, doctor, go down and see 
who ’lie. Mr. Blifil can hardly bo come to town 
yet Go down, do, and know what his business 
is.’ 

The doctor returned with an account that it 
was a very well dressed man, and by the ribbon 
in his hat he took him for an officer in the army ; 
that he said he had some particular business, 
which he could deliver to none but Mr. Western 
himsidf. 

^ An officer 1 ’ cries the squire ; * what oan any 
such fellow have to do with mo ? If he wants 
an order for baggage-waggons, I am no justice 
of peace here, nor pan 1 grant a warrant Let 
«A come up^ then, if he must speak to me.^ 


whO| having made hls oomplimente to the squire, 
and desired the favour of being alone with him, 
delivered himself as follows:— 

*Sir, I come to wait upon yon by the com- 
mand ol my Lord Fellamar; but with a tery 
different message from what I suppose you ex- 
pect, afteef srhat passed the other night’ ^ k 

*My loid who?* cries the squire; *t aever 
heard the name o* Un.* 

lordship,’ said the gentleman, ^fs wflliag 
to impute everything to the effect of liquor, and 
the most trifling aeknowlodgaicnt of that kind 
will kct everything right; for as he hath the 
most violent attachment to your daughter, yoB« 
sir, are the last person upon earth from whom 
he would resent an affront ; and happy is it for 
you both that ho hath given such public demoB- 
strationB of bis courage as to be able to put up 
an affair of this kind without danger of any im- I 
putation on his honour. All he desires^ thexe- 
foro, is that you will before 'aie make some 
acknowledgment ; the slightest in the world will 
bo sufficient; and he intends this afternoon to 
pay his respects to you, in order to obtain your 
leave of visiting the young lady op the footing ' 
of a lover.* 

don’t understand much of what you say, 
sir,' said tho squire; *but 1 suppose, what 
you talk about my daughter, that this is the lord 
which my cousin Lady BeUaston mentioned to 
me, and said something about his courting my 
daughter. If so be that how that be tho case, 
you may givo my service to his 1 rdship^ and tell 
un the girl is disposed of already.' 

sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘you are 
not sufficicutly apprised of tho greatness of this 
offer. 1 believe such a person, title, and fortune 
would be iiowhero i of used.' 

* Lookee, sir,’ answered tho squire ; ‘ to be very 
plain, my daughter is bespoke already; but if 
she was not, 1 would not marry her to a lord 
upon any account. I hate all lords ; they are a 
parcel of courtiers and Hanoverians, and 1 will 
have nothing to do with thorn.' 

* Well, sir,' said the gentleman, ‘if that is your 
resolution, the mossago I am to deliver to yon is^ 
that my lord desires tho favour of your company 
this morning in Hyde Bark.' 

‘ Yc a may toll my lord,' answered the squire^ 
‘that 1 am busy and cannot come. I have 
enough to look after at home^ and esn’t etlr 
abroad on any account.' 

•1 am sure, sir,' quoth the other, ‘yoH axe too 
much a gentleman to send such a message ; you 
will not, I am convinced, have it said of you, thal^ 
after having affronted a noble peer, you refuse 
him satisfaction. His lordship would have 
willing, from his great regard to the young lady, 
to have made up matters in another way; but 
unless he is to look on yon as a father, his honon* 
wfil not suffer his putting up such an indigniigr 
as you must be eensihle you offered him.’ 

2E 
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«)C offered him!* eries the squire; *it Is e 
lie I 1 neTer offered him enything.* 

0IK)n these words the gentleman returned a 
vei 7 fihort Terbal rebuke, and this he accom- 
panied at the same time with some manual 
remonstranoes, which no sooner readied the 
ears of Mr. Western, than the worthy squire 
began to caper very briddy about the room, 
hollowing at the same time with all his might, 
as if desirous to summon a greater number of 
qseotators to behold his agility. 

The parson, who had left groat part of the 
tankard unfinished, was not retired far; ho 
immediately attended, therefore, on the squire’s 
vociferation, crying, ^Hless me, sir, what’s tho 
matter ? * Matter ! ’ quoth tlie squire ; * here’s a 
highwayman, 1 believe, who wants to rob and 
murder me; for he hath fallen npon me with 
that stick there in his hand, when 1 wish I 
may be d— n*d if I gid un the least provoca- 
tion.* 

^How, sir,* said the captain, *did you not tell 
mo I lied?* 

*^ 0 , as I hope to be saved,* answered the 
squire. * 1 believe 1 might say, *twas a lie that 
I had offered any affront to my lord ; but I never 
said tho word, **you lie.’* 1 understand myself 
better, and you might have understood yourself 
better than to fall upon a naked man. If I had 
a stioik in my hand, you would not have dared 
■trike mo. I’d have knocked thy lantern jaws 
about thy ears. Come down into yard this 
minute, and I’ll take a bout with thee at single 
■tick for a broken head, that I will ; or 1 will go 
into naked room and box tbee for a belly-full. 
At unt half a man, at unt, I’m sure.* 

The captain, with some indignation, replied, 
*I see, sir, you are below my notice, and 1 shall 
inform his lordship you are below his. I am 
sorry 1 have dirtied my fingers with you.* At 
which words he withdrew, the parson inter- 
posing to prevent the squire from stopping 
him, in which ho easily prevailed, as the other, 
though he made some efforts for the purpose, did 
not seem very violently bent on success. How- 
ever, when the captain was departed, the squire 
sent many curses and some menaces after him; 
hut as these did not sot out from his lips till tho 
officer was at the bottom of the stairs, and grew 
louder and louder as he was more and more 
remote, they did not reach his esxA or at least 
did not retard his departure. 

Poor Sophia, however, who In her prison 
heard all her father’s outcries from first to last, 
began now flist to thunder with her foot^ and 
afterwards to scream as loudly as the old gentle- 
man himself had done before, in a much 

sweeter voice. These screams soon silenced the 
squire, and turned all his consideration towards 
his daughter, whom he loved so tenderly, that 
the least apprehension of any harm happening 
to her threw him presently into agonies; for, 
exeepfc in that sboigle instance in which the whole 


future happiness of her life was ooneemed, iha 
was sovereign mistress of his inoUiiations. 

Having ended his rage against the eaptahi, 
with swearing he would take the law of hini, tha 
squire now mounted up stairs to Sophia, whom, 
as soon as he had unlocked and opened the door, 
he found all pale and breathless. The moment, 
however, that she saw her father, die collected 
all her spirits, and, catching hold of him by the 
hand, she cried passionately, *0h, my dear sir, 
I am almost frightened to death! I hope to 
Heaven no harm hath happened to you.*— * Ho, 
no,* cries fhe squire, *no great harm. The 
rascal hath not hurt me much ; but rat me if I 
don’t ha* the la o* un.* — *Pray, dear sir,' says 
she, *tell me what’s tho matter; who is it that 
hath insulted you?’ — *1 don't know the name 
o* un,* answered Western; *some officer fellow, 
I suppose, that we are to pay for boating us; but 
I’ll make him pay this bout, if the rascal hath got 
anything, which 1 suppose he hath not. For 
thof he was dressed out so vine, I question 
whether he had got a voot of land in the 
world.’ — *But, dear air,* cries she, *what was 
tho occasion of your quarrel?* — *What should 
it be, Sophy,’ answered the squire, ‘but about 
you, Sophy? All my mitsfortunes are about 
you. You will be tho death of your poor father 
at last Hero’s a varlet of a lord, the Lord 
knows who, forsooth! who hath taan a likin|f 
to you, and because 1 would not gi un my oon- 
sent, ho sent mo a kallenge. Oomo, do be a g^od 
girl, Sophy, and put an end to all your father’s 
troubles ; come, do consent to ha* un ; he will be 
In town within this day two ; do but promise 
i me to marry un ae soo^fts be comes, and yon 
will make me the happi^ it man in the world, and 
I will make you the hs|ciest woman. You shall 
I have the finest clothoral London, and tho finest 
jewels, and a coach and six at your orimmand. 
I promised Allworthy aheady to give up half 
my estate, — Od rabbit it! 1 should hardly stick 
at giving up tho whole.*—* Will my papa be so 
kind,* sayb she, ‘ as to hoar me speak ? * — ‘ Why 
wout abk, Sophy,’ ones he, *when dost know I 
had rather hear thy voice than the music of the 
best pack of dogs in England? Hear tbee, my 
dear little girl! 1 hope 1 shall hear thee as long 
as 1 live ; for if I was ever to lose tliat pleasure, 
I would not gee a brass vardon to live a moment 
longer. Indeed, Sophy, you do not know how I 
love you, indeed you don’t, or you never could 
have run away and left your poor father, who 
hath no other joy, no other comfort upon earth, 
but bis little Sophy.* At these words the tears 
stood in his eyes; and Sophia (with the tears 
streaming from hers) answered, ‘Indeed, my 
dear papa, 1 know you havo loved* me tenderly, 
and Heaven is my witness how einoerely 1 have 
returned your affection; nor could anything but 
an apprehension of being forced into Ihe arms of 
this man have driven me to run from a father 
whom 1 love so pasBionately, that 1 would with 
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pletsure saerifiod my life to hie happinefs ; 

I have endeavoured to reason myself into doing 
more, and had almost worked up a resolution to 
endure the most miserable of all lives, to comply 
with your Inclination. It was that resolution 
alone to which 1 could not force my mind ; nor 
can I ever.' Here the squire began to look wild, 
and the foam appeared at his lips, which Sophia 
observing, begged to be heard oui^ and then pro* 
oeeded: * If my father's life^ his health, or any 
real happiness of his was at stake, here stands 
your resolved daughter ; may Heaven blast me 
if there is a misery 1 would not suffer to preserve 
you ! No, that most detested, most loathsome of 
all lots would I embrace. 1 would give my hand 
to Blifll for your sake.'^* I tell thee, it will pre- 
serve me,' answers the father; ‘it will give me 
health, happiness, life, everything. Upon my 
soul, 1 shall die if dost refuse me ; 1 shall break 
my heart, 1 shall, upon my soul.' — ‘ Is it possible,' 
says she, ‘you can have such a desire to make 
me miserable ‘ 1 toll thee no a,' answered he 
loudly ; ‘ d — me if there is a thing upon earth 
1 would not do to see thee happy.' — ‘And will 
not my dear papa allow me to have the least 
knowledge oi what will make me so ? If it be 
true that happiness consists in opinion, what 
must be my condition, when I shall think myself 
the most misoiable of all the wretches upon 
earth ? Hotter think yourself so,' said he, 
‘than know it by being married to a poor 
bastardly vagabond.*— ‘ If it will content you, 
sir,' said Sophia, ‘I will give you the most 
solemn promise never to marry him, nor any 
other, while my papa lives, without his consent, 
liet me dedicate my whole life to your service ; 
let me be again yoig^poor Sophy, and my 
whole business and pttasure be, as it hath 
been, to please and divert you.’ — ‘Lookoe, 
Sophy,' answered the squire, ‘1 am not to be 
choused in this manner. Your aunt Wostein 
would then have reason to think me the fool 
she doth. No, no, Sophy ; I’d have you to know 
1 have a got more wisdom, and know more of 
the world, than to tako the word of a woman in 
a matter where a man is concerned.' — ‘ How, sir, 
have I deserved this want of confidence?' said 
she; ‘have I ever broke a single promise to 
you, or have I over been found guilty of a 
falsehood from my cradle?'— ‘Lookee, Sophy,' 
cries he; ‘that’s neither here nor there. lam 
determined upon this match, and have him you 
shall, d— n me if shat unt. D — n me if shat uut, 
though dost hang thyself the next morning.’ At 
repeating which words he clinched his fls^ knit 
his brows, bit his lips, and thundered so loud, 
that the poor afflicted, terrified Sophia sunk 
trembling into her chair, and, had not a flood 
of tears come immediately to her relief, perhaps 
worse had followed. 

Western beneid the deifiorable condition of his 
daughter with no more contrition or remorse than 
fha turnkey of Newgate feds at viewing the 
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agonies of a tender wife, when taking her last 
farewell of her condemned husband; or rather 
he looked down on her with the qame emotions 
which arise in an honest fair tradesman^ who 
sees hts debtor dragged to prison iffr which, 
though a Jnst debt, the wretch Is wickedly un* 
able to yjiy. Or, to bit the case still mora nearly, 
he fell the same compunction with a Ijiawd, when 
some poor mnocent, whom she hath ensnared into 
her hands, falls into fits at the first proposal ol 
what is called seeing oomiftny. Indeed, 
resomblance would be exact, wa*’ it not tha^ Ihs 
bawd hath an interest in what she doth, and tlm 
father, though perhaps he may blindly thin k 
otberwisp, can in reality have none in urging 
his daughter to almost an equal prostitution. 

Ill this condition he loft his poor Sophia, and 
departing with a very vulgar oteervation on the 
offet t of tears, he locked the room, and returned 
to Die parson, who said everything he durst in 
behalf of the young lady, which, though perhaps 
it was not quite so much as his duty required, 
yet was it sufficient to throw the squire into a 
violent rage, and into many indecent refleotiona 
on the whole body of the clergy, wbioh we have 
too great an honour for that sacred function to 
commit to paper, 

CHAPTER IIL 

IFAat happened to Sophia during her eoiifnemmU 

Tub landlady of the house whore *the squire 
lodg d had begun very early to entertain a 
stniDg*' opinion of her guestr^ However, as she 
was informed that the squire was a man of vast 
fortune, and as she had taken care to exact a 
very extraordinary price for her rooms, she did 
not think proper to give any offonce; for though 
she was not without some concern for the con- 
finement of poor Sophia, of whose great sweetness 
of temper and affability the maid of the house 
had made so favourable a report, which was 
confirmed by all the squire's servants, yet she had 
much more ooncom for her own interest than to 
provoke one whom, as sho said, she perceived to 
be a very hastish kind of a gentleman. 

Though Sophia ate but little, yet she .was 
regularly served with her meals : indeed, 1 bo- 
lievo, if she had liked any one rarity, that the 
squire, however angry, would have qpared neither 
pains nor cost to have procured it for her; ^ce, 
however strange it may appear to some of my 
readers, he really doted on bis daughter, and to 
give her any kind of pleaem-e was the highest 
satisfaction of his life. 

The dinner-hour being arrived, Black George 
carried her iq;i a pullet, the squire himself (for 
he had sworn not to part with the key) attending 
the door. As George deposited the dish, some 
oomplimenis passed Tsetwaen him and Sophia 
(for he had hojb seen her since ^he left tbd 
country, and die treated every eervant with 
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more respect than some persons show to those 
who are inn very slight degree their inferiors). 
Sophia would have ha4 him tt^e the pullet back, 
saying she could not eat; but George begged 
her to try, and particularly recommended to her 
the eggs, of which he' said it was full. 

All this time the squire was waiting at the 
door; but George was a great favourite with his 
master, as his employment was in concerns of 
the highest nature, namely, about the game, and 
was accustomed to take many liberties. He had 
officiously carried up the dinner, being, as he 
said, very desirous to see his young lady. Ho 
made, tbeicfore, no scruple of keeping his master 
standing above ten minutes^ while civilities were 
passing between him and Sophia, for which he 
received only a good-humoured rebuke at the 
door when he returned. 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheasants, etc., 
were, as Geoigo well know, the most favourite 
dainties of Sophia. It was therefore no wonder 
that lie, who was a very good-natured fellow, 
should take care to supply her with ^his kind of 
delicacy, at the time when all tLo servants in the 
house were afiaid she woidd bo starved, for she 
had scaice swallowed a single morsel in the lost 
fuityhouis. / 

Though vexation hatii not the same effect on 
all persons as it usually hath on a widow, whoso 
appetite it often rendcis sharper than it can be 
rendered by the air t>n Bansted Downs or Salis- 
bury Plain; y^t the sublimost grief, notwith- 
standing wiiSL ( somo people may say to the con- 
trary, will call at last: and Sophia herself, after 
some little consideration, began to dissect the 
fowl, which she found to be os full of eggs as 
George had leported it. 

But if she was pleased with these, it contaiuo;l 
something which would have delighted the Uoyal 
Society much more; for if a fowl with three logs 
be so invaluable a cuiiosity, when perhaps time 
bath produced a tliousaud such, at what price 
shall we esteem a bird which so totally contradicts 
all the laws of animal economy as to contain a 
letter in its beUy ? Ovid tells us of a flower into 
which Hyspinthus was metamorphosed, that 
bears letters on its leaves, which Virgil recom- 
mended as a miracle to the Boyal Society of his 
day ;* but no age nor nation hath ever recorded a 
biid with a letter in its maw. 

But though a miracle of this kind might have 
engiigt d all the AcadMes des Sciences in Burope, 
and pel haps in a fruitless inquiry, yet the reader, 
by baiely Keollecting the last dialogue which 
passed between Messieurs Jones and Partridge, 
will be very easily satisfied from whence this 
letter came, and how it found^^ts passage into 
the fowl 

* Sophia, notwitb*^tanding her long fast, and 
notwithstanding her favourite dish was there 
before her, no sooner saw the letter than she 
immediately snatched it np^ tore it open, and 
«ead as follows:— * 


*HAiiAii,'»Wa8 1 not sensible to whom 1 have 
the honour of writing, I should endeavour, how- 
ever difficult, to paint the horrors of my mind at 
the account brought me by Mrs. Honour; but as 
tenderness alone can have any true idea of the 
pangs which tenderness is capable of feeling, so 
can this most amiable quality, which my Sophia 
possesses in the most eminent degree, suffloiently 
inform her what her Jones must have suffered 
on this melancholy occasion. Is there a circum- 
stance in the world which can heighten my 
agonies when 1 hear of any misfortune which 
hath befallen you? Surely there is one only, 
and with that 1 am accursed. It is, my Sophia, 
the dreadful consideration that I am myself the 
wretched cause. Perhaps 1 here do myself too 
much honour; but none will envy me an honour 
which costs me so extremely dear. Pardon me 
this presumption, and pardon mo a greater still, 
if I ask you whether my advice, my assistance, 
my presence, my absence, my death, or my tortures 
can bring you any relief? Can the most perfect 
admiration, the most watchful observance^ the 
most ardent love, the most melting tenderness, 
the most resigned submission to your will, make 
you amends for what you are to sacrifice to my 
happiness ? If they can, fly, my lovely angel, to 
those arms which are evar open to receive and 
protect you; and to which, whether you bring 
yourself alone, or the riches of the world with 
you, is, in my opinion, an alternative not woi th 
regarding. If, on the contrary, wisdom shall 
piedominato, and, on the most mature reflection, 
inform you that the sacrifice is too great; and if 
there be no way left to rec^Hcile your father, 
and restore the peace of you^^fear mind, but by 
abandouing me, X conjure y^i drive me for ever 
from your thoughts, exisrt your resolution, and 
let no compassion for my sufferings besr the 
least weight in that tender bosom. Belie /c me, 
madam, I so sincerely love you better than my- 
self, that my groat and principal end is your 
happiness. My first wish (why would not for- 
tune indulge mo in it ?) was, and pardon me if I 
say still is, to see you every moment the happiest 
of women ; my second wish is to hoar you are 
so; but no misery on earth can equal mine while 
I think you owe an uneasy moment to him who 
is, madam, in every sense, and to every purpose, 
your devoted I^homos Jokes.* 

What Sophia said, or did, or thought upon 
this letter, — ^how often she road it, or whether 
more than once,— shall all be left to our reader*# 
imagination. The answer to it he may perhaps 
see hereafter, but not at present; for this reason, 
among others, that she did not now write any, 
and that for severs! good causes, one of which 
was this, she had no paper, pen, nor ink. 

In the evening, while Sophia woa meditating 
on the letter she had received, or on something 
else, a violent noise from below disturbed he^ 
meditations* This noise was no other than a 
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round bout at altereatlon between two persons. 
One of the combatants, by his veioe, she immedi*^ 
ately distinguished to be her father ; but she did 
not BO soon discover the shrillet pipes to belong 
to the organ of her aunt Western, who was just 
arrived in town, whore, having "by means of one 
of her servants, who stopped at the Hercules 
Pillars, learned whore her brother lodged, she 
drove directly to his lodgings. 

We shall therefore take our leave at present 
of Sophia, and, with our usual good-breeding, 
attend her ladyship. 

CHAPTEE IV. 

In which Sophia is delivered from her 
conJinemerU. 

Thb squire and the parson (for the landlord was 
DOW otherwise engaged) wore smoking tlieir 
pipes together when the arrival of the lady was 
first signified. The equire no sooner hoard her 
name than ho immediately ran down to usher 
hor up stairs ; for he was a great observer of such 
ceremonials, especially to his sister, of whom he 
stood more in awe than of any other human 
^creature, though ho never would own this, nor 
did ho perhaps know it himself. 

Mrs. Western, on her arrival in the dining- 
rooni, having flung herself into a chair, began 
thus to harangue: *Well, surely no one evor , 
had such an intolerable journey. I think the 
roads, since so many Turnpiko Acts, are grown 
worse than ever. La, brother, how could you 
get into this odious place ? No person of c m- 
ditioD, 1 dare swear, evor set foot here before.' — 

* 1 don’t know,* cries the squ^o ; * 1 ^think they 
do well enough ; it was landlord recommended 
them, 1 thought, as he knew most of the quality, 
he could boat show me where to get among un.’ 
— ‘ Well, and where’s my niece ? ’ says the lady. 
*Havo you been to wait upon Lady Bellaston 
yet? ’—‘Ay, ay,’ cries the squire, ‘your nieco is 
safe enough; she is up stairs in chamber.’ — 
‘How,’ answered the lady, ‘is my niece in this 
house, and does she not know of my being here ? ' 
— ‘No, nobody can well got to her,’ says tho 
squire, * for she is under lock and key. 1 have 
her safe ; I vetched her from my lady cousin tho 
first night I came to town, and 1 have taken care 
o’ her ever since; she is as secure as a fox in a 
bag, I promise you.’— ‘Good Heaven!’ returned 
Mrs. Western, ‘what do 1 hear? I thought 
what a fine piece of work would be tiie con- 
sequence of my consent to your coming to town 
yourself; nay, it was indeed your own head- 
strong will, nor can 1 charge myself with having 
ever consented to it. Did not you promise me, 
brother, that you would take none of these faead- 
stroi^g measures? Was it not by these head- 
strong measiireB that you forced my niece to run 
away from yon in the country? Have yon a 
mind to oblige hw to take ench another step 


‘Zounds and the devil!’ cries the sqnfn^-hash* 
ing his pipe on the ground; ‘did ever mortal 
hear the like, when I expected yon would have 
commended me for all I have done, to be fallen 
upon in this manner? ’ — ' How, brother,’ said the 
lady, ‘have I ever given yon the least reason id 
imagine 1 should commend you for locking up 
your daughter ^ Have 1 not often told yOh that 
women in a free country arc not to be treated 
with such arbitrary power? We are as free an 
the men ; and 1 heartily wish 1 could not say W6 
deserve that freedom better. If you expeof 1 
should stay a moment longer in this wi etched 
honsc, or that I should cv<.r uwii you again as 
my relation, or that I should evci trouble myself 
again with the affairs of your family, 1 insist 
upon it that my niece be set at Hbeity this 
iusUnt.’ This ahe rpoko with so commanding 
an air, atanding with hor back to the fire, with 
one hand ^;ehiDil her, and a pinch of snuff in 
till other, that I question whether Tbalestris, at 
the head of her Amazons, ever made a more fre- 
mendons figure. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the poor squire was not proof against the 
awe which she inspired. ‘There,’ he cried, 
throwing down the key, ‘there it is; do what- 
ever you ploARo. I intended only to haVe kept 
her up till bliftl came to town, which can’t be 
long; and now if any harm happens in the 
meantime, remember who is to be blamed for it’ 

‘I will answer it with my life,’ cried Mrs. 
Western. ‘But 1 shall noi intermeddle at all, 
unless upon one condition, and that is, that you 
will commit the whole entirely to my care, with- 
out taking any one measure yourself, unless I 
shill eventually appoint j^ou to act If you 
ratily these preliminaries, brother, I yet will 
endeavour to preserve the honour of your family ; 
it not, I shall continue in a neutral state.’ 

‘ I pray you, good sir,’ said tho xiarson, ‘ permit 
yourself this once to bo admonished by her lady- 
ship; poradveuture, by communing with young 
Madam Bophia, she will effect more tlian you 
have been able to perpetrate by more rigoroua 
measures.’ 

‘Wbat dost thee open upon me?* cries the 
squire: ‘if thee dost begin to babble, I 
whip thee in presently.* 

‘Fie, brother,’ answered the lady, ‘is ibis Ihtl* 
guage to a clergynian? Mr. Supple is a mati of 
sense, and gives you tho best advice; and tho 
whole world, 1 believe, will concur in his opinion f 
but I must tell you I expect an immediate 
swer to my categorical proposals. Either cede- 
your daughter to my disposal, or take her wholly 
to your own surprising discretion, and then I 
here, before Mr. Supple, evaouato the garriaoUi 
and renounce you and your family for ever,* 

‘1 pray you let me be a mediator/ ories Umi 
parson, ‘let me supplicate you.\ 

‘Why, there lies the key ou the tablq,* 
the squire. ‘Shemay takeuauplf shepl^iamlJ 
who hinders her? * 
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* Voi brother/ laaswered the lady ; * I indst 09 
the formality of its being delivered me, -with a 
full ratification of all the concessions stipulated.’ 

^ Why, then, I will deliver it to you. There 
%s»’ cries the squire. ‘1 am sure^ sister, you 
oaiTt accuse me of ever denying to trust my 
daughter to you. She hath lived wi* you a 
whole year and muore to a time, without my 
ever seeing her.’ 

* And it would have been happy for her,* an- 
swered the lady, ^if she had always lived with 
me. Nothing of this kind would have happened 
tinder my eye.' 

* Ay,* certainly,’ cries he, ‘I only am to^blamel’ 

*Why, you are to blame, brother,* answered 

she. *1 have been often obliged to tell you so, 
and shall always be obliged to tell you so. How- 
ever, X hope you will now amend, and gather so 
much ezperienoe from past errors as not to de- 
feat my wisest machinations by your blunders. 
Indeed, brother, you are not qualified for these 
negotiations. All your whole scheme of politics 
is wrong. I once more, therefore, insist that you 
do not intermeddle. Bemember only what is past* 

(g— — ds and bl — d, sister,’ cries the squire, 
* what would you have me say ? You are enough 
to provoke the devil! ’ 

* There now,* said she, * just acoording to the 
old custom. I see, brother, there is no talking 
to you. I will appeal to Mr. Supple, who is a 
man of sense, if 1 said anything which could put 
any human creature into a passion ; but you are 
SO wrong-headed eveiy way.’ 

* Let me beg you, madam,* said the fuirson, 
*not to irritate his worship.* 

^Irritate him!* said the lady; ‘sure you are 
ns great a fool as himself. Well, brother, sinoe 
you have promised not to interfere, I will once 
moro undertake the management of my niecd. 
Lord have mercy upon all affairs winch aie 
under the diieciions of men ! The head of one 
woman is woith a thousand of yours.* And now, 
having summoned a servant to show her to 
Sophia, she departed, beaimg the key with her. 

She was no sooner gone than the squire (hav- 
ing first shut the dour) ejaculated twenty bitches 
and as many hearty curses against her, not 
sparing himself for having ever thought of her 
estate; but added, * Now one hath been a slave 
so long, it would be pity to lose it at last for 
want of holding out a little longer. The bitch 
can’t live for over, and I know 1 am down for it 
upon the Tvill.* 

The parson greatly conunended this resolu- 
tlCKIt: und now the squire having ordered in 
•Itojtbisr bottle, which was his usual method 
when either pleased or vexed him, did, 

by pr i n kin g plentifully of this medicinal julap, 
io totalljr his choler, that his temper 

was |>erfeofly placid and serene when Mrs. 
Western lettvned with Sophia into the room. 
The young lady ^ad on her hat and capuchin | 
and the aunt acquainted Mr. Western that die 


intended to take her niece with her to her own 
lodgings; ‘for indeed, brother,* says she, ‘these 
rooms are not fit to receive a Ohristian soul in.’ 

‘Very well, madam,* quoth Western, ‘ what* 
ever you {dease. The girl can never be in 
better bonds than yours; and the parson here 
can do me the justice to sav, that 1 have said 
fifty times behind your bade that you was one 
of the most sensible women in the world.’ 

‘To this,' cries the paison, ‘I am ready to 
hear testimony.* 

‘Nay, brother,* says Mrs. Western, ‘I have 
always, I’m sure, given you as favourable a 
character. You must own you have a little too 
much hastiness in your temper ; but wheu you 
will allow yourself time io reflect, 1 never knew 
a man more reasonable.* 

‘ Why, then, sister, if you think so,* said the 
squire^ ‘here’s your good health with all my 
heart 1 am a little passionate sometifnes, but 1 
scorn to bear any malice. Sophy, do you be a 
good girl, and do everything your auut orders 
you.* 

‘ I have not the least doubt of her,’ answered 
Mrs. Western. ‘She hath had already an ex- 
ample before her oyes in the behaviour of that 
wretch her couBin Hairiet, who mined herself by^ 
neglecting my advice. Ob, brother, what think 
you? You was hardly gone out of hearing, 
when you set out for London, when who should 
arrive but that impudent fellow with the odious 
Irish name — that Fitzpatiick! He broke in 
abiuptly upon me without notice, or I would 
not have seen him. He ran on a long uni»* 
telligible story about his wifeeto which he forced 
me to give him a hearing ; Isap I made him very 
little answer, and delivered r dm the letter from 
his wife, which I bid him answer himself. I 
suppose the wretch will endeavour to fii^J us 
out; but I beg you will nut see her, fui 1 am 
determined I will not.* 

‘ X see her! * answered the squire ; ‘ you need 
not fear me. I’ll ge no encouragement to such 
unduiiful wenches. It is well for the follow her 
husband I was not at huome. Od rabbit it, he 
should have taken a dance thru the horse-pond, 
I promise un. You zee, Sophy, what undutiful- 
noss brings volks to. You have an example in 
your own family.’ 

‘ Brother,’ cries the aunt, ‘ you need not shook 
my niece by such odious repetitions. Why will 
you not leave everything entirely to me?*— 
‘Well, well ; I wull, 1 wull,* said the squiie. 

And now Mrs. Western, luckily for Sophfi) 
put an end to the conversation by ordering chairs 
to be callecL 1 say luckily, for bad it continued 
much longer, fresh matter of dissension would 
most probably have arisen between the brother 
and sister, between whom education and sen 
made the only difference, for both were equally 
violent and equally positive ; they had both a 
vast affection for gophia, and bofik a aorereign 
contempt for each other. 
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A ehild who hath just learned his letter^ Vould 


CHAPTER V. 

iSi JimeM receitfu a Utter from Sopkia, mod 
goes to a pJag with Mrs. MHUr and Pasiiridge. 

The tanlval of Blad^ GOorge In town, and the 
good offloee which that grateful fellow had pro- 
mised to do for 14s old benefactor, greatly com- 
forted Jones in the midst of all the anxiety and 
nneasiness which be had suffered on the account 
of Sophia, from whom, by the moans of the said 
George, he received the following answer to his 
letter, which Sophia, to whom the use of pen, 
ink, and paper was restored with her liberty, 
wrote the very evening when she departed from 
her confinement: — 

*6111,— As I do not doubt your sfnoedty in 
what you write, you will be pleased to near that 
some of my afflictions are at an end by the 
arrival of my aunt Westom, with whom I ant 
at present, and with whom 1 enjoy all the 
liberty I can desire. One promise my aunt hath 
insisted on my naaking, which is, that I will not 
see or converse with any person without her 
knowledge and consent. This promise I have | 
most solemnly given, and shall most inviolably 
keep; and though she had not expressly for- 
bidden me writing, yet that must be an omission 
from forgotfulnesi^ or this perhaps is included 
in the word conversing. However, as 1 cannot 
but consider this as a breach of her generous 
confidence in my honour, you cannot expect that 
I shall after this continue to write mysolf or 
to receive letters without her knowledge. A 
promise is with me a very sacred thing, and to 
be extended to everything understood from it as 
well as to what is expressed by it ; and this con- 
sideration may perhaps, on lefleciion, afford you 
some comfort Cut why should 1 mention a 
oonffort to you of this kind ? for though there is 
one thing m which 1 can nover comply with the 
best of futliors, yet am 1 iiimly resolved never to 
act in defiance of him, or to take any step of 
conscqueuco without his consent. A* firm per- 
suasion of this must teach you to divert your 
(houghts from what fortune hath (perhaps) 
made impossible. This your own interest per- 
suades you. This may reconcile, 1 hope^ Mr. 
Allwortliy to you; and if it will, you have my 
injunctions to pursue it Accidents have laid 
some obligations on mo, and your good inten- 
tions probably more. Foitune may perhaps be 
some time kinder to us both than at present 
Believe this, that 1 shall always think of you as 
I think you deserve^ and am, sir, your obliged 
servanti SoniiA Westbbv. 

* I charge you write to me no more-Hit present 
! at least ; and accept this, which is now of no 
service to me, which 1 know you must want, and 
think you owe the trifle only to that fortune 1^ 
which you found it* > 


have spelt this letter out in less time than Jones 
took in reading it The sensations it occasioned 
were a mixture of joy and grief, somewhat like 
what divide the mind of a good man when he 
pevusos the will of his deceased friend, In which 
a la^e legacy, which his distresses make the 
more welcome, is bequeathed to him# the 
whole, however, he was more pleased tlian dls- 
plea^ ; and indeed the reader may probably 
wonoer that he was displeased at aU ; hut tha 
reader is not quite so much in love as was ttior 
Jones; and love is a disease which, thoti^ it 
may in some instances Teseiuible a consifflBptlOtt J 
(which it sometimes causes), in others ptooeeds 
in direct opposition to it, and particularly in this^ 
that it never flatters itself, or sees any one symp*' 
tom in a favourable light. 

One thing gave him complete satisfaction, 
which was that his mistress had regained her 
liberty, and was now with a lady where she 
might at least assure herself of a deoeht treat' 
mont Another comfortable circumstance was 
the reference which she made to her promise of 
never marrying any other man; for however 
disinterested he might imagine his passion, and 
nolwithstandiug all the generous overtures made 
in his letter, I very much question whether he 
could have heard a more afflicting piece of news 
than that Sophia was married to another, though 
the match had been never so great, and never so ! 
likely to end in making her completely happy. 
That refined degree of Platonic affection which 
is absolutely detached from the flesb, and is ! 
indeed entirely and purely spiritual, is a gift 
( oufinod to the female par* of the creation, many ; 
of whom I have hoard declare (and doubtlOM 
with great truth), that they would with the 
utmost readiness resign a lover to a rival, when 
such resignation was proved to be necesaaiy for 
the temporal interest of such lover. Hence, 
therefore, 1 conclude that this aff^f^tion Is in 
nature, though 1 cannot pretend to say I ham 
ever seen an instance of it. 

Mr. Jones having spent three hours in reading 
and kissing the aforesaid letter, and being at 
last in a state of good spirits from the last*- 
mentioned considerations, ho agreed to cany an 
appointment which ho had before made Into 
execution. This was to attend Mrs^ Hiller and 
her younger daughter into the gallery at the 
playhouse, and to admit Mr. Partridge as one 
of the company. For as Jones had reaUy that 
taste for humour which many aSeet, he expected 
to enjoy much entertainment in the crkicisiiui of 
Partridge, from whom he expected the sim]^ 
dictates of nature, unimproved, indeed, bnt like- 
wise unadulterated by art. 

In the first row, then, of the first gallery dUl 
Mr, Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngest daughteit^ 
and Partridge take thidr places. Partrid^fm* 
mediately dedavid It was the finest plane he had 

ever been In, Wlmntim first mnsio was played^ 


* Meaning, porhape, the bank-Ull far Mg 
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he eaad it was a wonder how so many fiddlers 
ooald play at one time without putting one 
another out. While the fellow was lighting the 
upper candles, ho oded out to Mrs. Miller, *Look, 
look, madam, the veiy picture of the man in the 
and of the Common Prayer Book before the gun- 
powder-treason service.* Nor could he help 
observing with a sigh, when all the candles 
were lighted, that here were candles enow 
burnt in one night to keep an honest poor family 
for a whole twelvemonth. 

As soon as the play, which was rrince 

of Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, 
nor did he break silence till the entrance of the 
ghost; upon which he asked Jones, what man 
that was in the strange dress, * something,* said 
he^ ' like what 1 have seen in a picture ? Sure it 
is not armour, is it? * Jones answered, ^ That is 
the ghost.* To which Partridge replied with a 
sznilei 'Persuade me to that sir, if you can. 
Though I can*t say I ever actually saw a ghost 
in my life, yet 1 am certain 1 should know one 
if 1 saw him, better than that comes to. No, no, 
sir, ghosts don*t appear in such dresses as that 
neither.* In this mistake, which caused much 
laughter in the neighbourhood of Partridge, he 
was suffered to continue till the scone between 
the ghost and Hamlet, when Partiidge gave that 
credit to Mr. Garrick which ho had denied to 
Jones, and fell into so violent a trembling, that 
his knees knocked against each other. Jones 
askod him what was the matter, and whether ho 
was afraid of the warrior upon the stage. 

* 0 la, sir! * said he, ' I pciceivo now it is what 
you told me. 1 am not afraid of anything, for 1 
know it is hut a play; and if it was really a 
ghost, it could do one no harm at such a dis- 
tance and in so much comjjany ; and yet, if 1 was 
frightened, I am not the only person.*—* Why, 
who,* cries Jones, *do8t thou take to be such a 
coward here besides thyself ? ’ — * Nay, you may 
call me coward if you will ; but if that little man 
there upon the stage is not frightened, I never 
saw any man frightened in my life. Ay, ay; 
go along with you! Ay, to be sure! Who*s 
fool then ? Will you ? Lud have mercy upon 
such foolhardiness! Wliatever happens, it is 
good enough for you. Follow you ? I’d follow 
the devil as soon. Nay, perhaps it is the devil ; 
for they say ho can put on what likeness he 
pleases. Oh, hero he is again! No farther! no, , 
you have gone far enough already — farther than 
l*d have gone for all the king*8 dominions.* 
Jones offered to speak, but Partiidge cried, 
‘Hush, hush, dear sir! don’t you hear him?* 
And during the whole speech of the ghost he 
•at with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and 
partly on Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the 
same passions which succeeded each other in 
Hamlet succeeded likewise in him. 

When the scene was over, Jones said, ‘Why, 
Partridge, yon exceed my expectations. Ton 
enjoy the play more than 1 conceived possible.’ 


! — ‘ Nay, sir,* answered Partridge, * if yolwro not 
! afraid of the devil, I can’t help it; but 
sure it is natural to be surprised at such thm^ 
though I know there is nothing in them : not , 
that it was the ghost that surprised me neither, 
for 1 should have known that to have been only 
a man in a strange dress ; but when I saw the 
little man so frightened himself, it was that 
which took hold of mo.* — * And dost thou imagine, 
then, Partridge,* cries Jonob, * that ho was really 
frightonod ? ’ — * Nay, sir,’ said Parti idge, ‘ did not 
you yourself observe afterwards, when ho found 
it was his own father’s epiiit, and how he was 
murdered in the gat don, how his fear forsook 
him by degrees, and be was struck dumb with 
sorrow, as it were, just as 1 should have been 
had it boon my own case? — But hush! 0 la! 
what noise is that? There bo is again.— Weljl, 
to be certain, t)«ough I know there is nothing ai 
all in it, I am glad I am not down yonder where 
those men are.’ Then turning his eyes agaifi 
upon Hamlet, * Ay, you may draw your sword; 
what signiileB a sword against the power of the 
devil?* 

During the second act Partridge made very 
few remarks. He greatly admired the fineness 
of the drosses, nor could he help observing upon 
the king’s countenance. ‘Well,’ said ho, ‘how 
people may be deceived by faces! Nulla fidee 
frond is, I find, a true saying. Who would 
think, by looking in the king’s face, that he had 
ever committed a murder ? ’ Ho then inquired 
after the ghost; but Jones, who intended be 
sliould bo surprised, gave him no other satisfac- 
tion tlian that he might possil^V see him again 
soon, and in a flash of fire. 

Partridge sat in fearful ea^ octation of this ; 
and now, when the ghost made his next appear^ 
anco, Partridge cried out, ‘ There sir, now ; >ynat 
say you now ? is ho frightonod now or no ? Aa 
much frightened as you think me; and to be 
sure nobody can help some fears. I would not 
be in so bad a condition as what*s hio namc^ 
Squire Hamlet, is there for all the woi'ld. Bless 
me, what’s become of the spirit? As I am a 
living soul, 1 thought I saw him sink into the 
earth. —* Indeed you saw right,’ auswored Jones. 

— ‘ Well, well,* cries Partridge, ‘ I know it is only 
a play; and besides, if there was anything in all 
that, Madam Miller would not laugh so ; for as 
to you, sir, you would not be afraid, I believe, if 
the devil was here in person.— There, there. 
Ay, no wonder you are in such a paesion; 
shake the vile wicked wretch to pieces. If she 
was my own mother, 1 would serve ber sOr To 
be sure all duty to a mother is forfeited by Buoh 
wicked doings. Ay, go about your businesO, 1 
hate the sight of you.' 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the play 
ivhioh Hamlet introduces before the king. ^ This 
he did not at first understand, till Jones ex« 
plained it to him ; but he no sooner entered Into 
the spirit cl it, than he began to bleos himsell 
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that he had neyer oommittod murder. Then 
turning to Mrs. Miller, he asked her if sh^ 
did not imagine the king looked as if he was 
touched, ' though ho is,’ said he, * a good actor, 
and doth all be can to hide it! Well, I would 
not have so much to answer for as that wicked 
wia-n there hath, to sit upon a much higher chair 
than he sits upon. No wonder he run away; 
for your sako 111 never trust an innocent face 
again.* 

The gravedigging scene next engaged the 
attention of Paitridge, who expressed much 
surpiiso at the number of skulls throi^tn upon the 
stage. To winch Junes answered, that it was 
one of the most famous burial-places about 
town. *No wonder, then/ ciies Partridge, 
‘ that tho place is haunted. But I never saw in 
my life a worse gravedigger. 1 had a sexton, 
when I was clerk, that should liave dug thiee 
graves while ho is digging one. The Mlow 
handles a spade as if it was the first time he had 
ever had one in his hand. Ay, ay, you may 
sing. Yuu had rather sing than work, 1 believe.* 
Upon Hamlet's taking up tho bkull, he cried out, 
*WelI, it is strange to see how fearless some 
men are ! I never could bring myself to touch 
anything belonging to a dead man on any ac- 
count He seemed frightened enough too at 
the ghost, I thought. Renio omnUnis horis sqpiL* 

Little more worth remembering occuned dur- 
ing the play, at the end of which Jones asked 
him which of tho players he had liked best 
To this he answorod, with some appearance of 
indignation at the question, * The king, without 
doubt’— Indeed, Mr. Partridge,* says Mrs. 
Miller, *you arc nut of the same opinion with 
tho town; tor they are aU ag««ed that Hamlet 
is acted by the bost pla} er who over was on tho 
stage.*— * He the best player!* cries Partridge 
with a contemptuous sneer; *why, I could act 
as well as he myself. 1 am sure, if 1 had seen a 
ghost, 1 should have looked in the very same 
manner, and done just as he did. And then, to 
be sure, in that scene, as yon call it, between 
him and his mother, where yuu told mo ho acted 
so fine, why. Lord help mo! any man, that is, 
any good man, that had snoh a mother, would 
have done exactly the same. I know you are 
only joking with mo; but indeed, madam, 
though I was never at a play In London, yet 1 
have seen acting before in the country; and the 
king for my money : he speaks all his words dis- 
tinctly, half as loud again as the other. Any- 
body may see he is an actor.’ 

While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in oon- 
versation with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. 
Jones, whom he immediately knew to be Mrs. 
Fitnpatrick. Bhe said she had seen him from 
the other part of the gallery, and had taken that 
opportunity of speaking to him, as she had some- 
thing to say which might be of great service to 
bimselL She them acquainted him with her 
lodgingi^ sad usde him an appointment tbe 


next day in the morning, which, upon r^ollec* 
tion, she presently changed to the afternoon, at 
which time Jones promised to attend hor. 

Thus ended the adventure at the playhouse, 
where Partridge had afforded great mirth, not 
only to Jones and Mrs. Millei, but to all who 
eat within hearing, who were more attentive to 
what ho b3id than to anything that passed on 
the stage. 

He durst not go to bed all that ufght, for fear 
of the ghobt; and for many nights after sweated 
two or three hours before he went to sleep, with 
the same apprehensions, and waked sevoi al times 
in giAat horrors, crying uut^ *Lord have &srQj 
upon us! there it is.* 

OHAPTEE VL 

In which the httfory u obliged to took back. 

It ih almost impossible for the best parent to 
observe an exact impartiality to his children, 
even tliough no superior merit should bias his 
affection; but sure a parent can hardly be 
blamed when that superiority determines his 
preference. 

As I regard all the personages of this history 
in the light of my children, so I must confess the 
same inclination of partiality to Sophia; and for 
that I hope the reader will allow me the same 
excuse, from the superiority of hor character. 

This extraordinary tenderness which 1 have 
for my heroine never suffers me to quit her any 
long time without the utmost reluctance. I 
could now, therefore, return impatiently to in- 
quire what hath happened towhis lovely creature 
since her departure from her father’s, but that 1 
am obliged fiist to pay a short visit to Mr. Blifil. 

Mr. Western, in the first confusion into which 
bis mind was cast upon the sudden news he re- 
ceived of his daughter, and in the first hurry to 
go after her, bad not once thought of sending 
any account of the discovery to Blifil. Ho had 
not gone far, however, before he recollected 
himself, and accordingly stopped at the very 
first inn he came to, and despatched away a 
messenger to acquaint Blifil with his having 
found Sophia, and with his firm resolution to 
marry her to him immediately, if he would oonM 
up after him to town. 

As the love which Blifil had for Sophia was of 
that violent kind which nothing but the loss of 
her fortune or some such accident could lessen, 
his inclination to the match was not at all altered 
by her having run away, though he was obliged 
to lay this to his own acoount. He veiy readily, 
therefore, embraced this offei*. Indeed, he now 
proposed the gratifioa^on of a very strong pas- 
sion besides avarice by marrying this young 
lady, and this was hatred; for he concluded that 
matrimony afforded an equal opportuni^ of 
eatis^g either hatred or love ; and this opinion 
is veiy probably terifled by much experienosn 
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^0 iRiy the truth, if we are to judge by the ov- 
djinaiy behayiour of matried penone to eaoh 
other, wo shall perhape be apt to oonolude that 
the generality seek the indulgence of the former 
passion only, in their union of everything but of 
hearts. 

There was one difSculty, however, in his way, 
and this arose from Mr. Allworthy. That good 
man, when be found by the departure of Sophia 
(for neither that nor the cause of it could be 
concealed from him) the great aversion which 
she had for his nephew, began to be seriously 
concerned that he had been deceived into carry- 
ing matters so far. He by no means concurred 
with the opinion of those parents, who think it 
as inimaterial to consult the inclinations of their 
children in the adfairs of marriage as to solicit 
the good pleasure of their servants when they 
intend to take a journey ; and who are by law, 
or decency at least, witliheld often from using 
absolute force. On the contrary, as ho esteemed 
the institution to be of the most sacred kind, he 
thought every preparatory caution necessary to 
preserve it holy and inviolate ; and very wisely 
concluded that the surest way to effect this was 
by laying the foundation in previous affection. 

Blifil, indeed, soon cured his uncle of all anger 
on the score of deceit, by many vows and pro- 
testations that he had been deceived himself, 
with which the many declarations of Western 
very well tallied; but now to persuade Allwdrthy 
to consent to the renewing his addresses was a 
matter of such apparent difficulty, that the very 
appearance was sufficient to have deterred a less 
enterprising genius ; but this young gentleman 
so weU knew his own talents, that nothing within 
the province of cunning seemed to him hard to 
be achieved. 

Here, then, he represented the violence of his 
own affection, and the hopes of subduing aver- 
sion in the lady by perseverance. He begged 
that, in an affair on which depended all his 
future repose, he might at least be at liberty to 
try all fair means of success. Heaven forbid, 
he said, that he should ever think of prevailing 
by any other than the most gentle methods! 
‘ Besides, sir,* said he, * if they fail, you may then 
(which will be surely time enough) deny your 
cousont.* Hb urged the great and eager desire 
which Mr. Western had for the match; and, 
lastly, ho made great use of the name of Jones, 
to whom he imputed all that had happened, and 
from whom, be said, to preserve so valuable a 
young lady was even an act of charity. 

All these arguments were well seoonde*d by 
Thwackum, who dwelt a little stronger on the 
authority of parents than Mr. Blifll himself had 
done. He ascrijjed the measures which Mr. 
Bliffl was desirous to take to Christian motives ; 
'and though,* says ho, *the good young gentle- 
man bath motioned charity last, I am almost 
convinced it ia hia first and principal oonsldsra- 


Sqnare^ possibly, bad he been present, wonld 
have sung to the same tone^ though in a diffe- 
rent key, and would have discovered much moral 
fitness in the proceeding; but he was now gone 
to Bath for the recovery of his health. 

Allworthy, though not without reluotanoei, at 
last yielded to the desires of his nephew. He 
said he would accompany him to London, where 
he might be at liberty to use every honest en- 
deavour to gain the lady, * But 1 declare,* said 
he, * 1 will never pve my consent to any abso- 
lute force being put on her inclinations; nor 
shall yon ever have her, unless she osn be 
brought freely to complianoe.* 

Thus did the affection of Allworthy to his 
nephew betray the superior understanding to be 
triumphed over by the inferior ; and thus is the 
prudence of the best of heads often defeated by 
the tenderness of the best of hearts. 

Blifil having obtained this unhoped-for ao- 
quiescence in his ancle, rested not till he carried 
his purpose into execution. And as no imme- 
diate business required Mr. All worthy’s presence 
in the oountry, and little preparation is necessary 
to men for a journey, they set out the very next 
day, and arrived in town that evening, when 
Mr. Jones, as wo have seen, was diverting him- 
self with Partridge at the play. 

The morning after his aiiival Mr. Blifil waited 
on Mr. Western, by whom he was most kindly 
and graciously received, and from whom he had 
every possible assurance (perhaps more than was 
possible) that be should very shortly be as happy 
as Sophia could make him ; nor would the squire 
suffer the young gentleman return to his uncle 
till he had, almost against will, carried him 
to his sister. ^ 


CHAPTER VII. 

In which Mr. Western pays a visit to his sister, in 
company with Mr. BliJU. 

Mrs. Western was reading a lecture on pm- 
denoe and matrimonial politics to her niece, 
when her brother and Bhfil broke in with less 
ceremony than the laws of visiting require. 
Sophia no sooner saw Blifil than she turned 
pale, and almost lost the use of all her faculties; 
but her aunt, on the contrary, waxed red, and, 
having all her faculties at command, began to 
exert her tongue on the squire. 

* Brother,’ said she, *1 am astonished at your 
behaviour ; will you never learn any regard to 
decorum ? Will you still look upon every apart- 
ment as your own, or as belonging to one of 
year oountry tenants? Do you think yourself 
at liberty to invade the privacies of women of 
condition, without the least decency or notice?* 
—♦'Why, vfhat a pox » the matter now?* quoth 
the squire; ♦one would think I had caught you 
at’— ♦None of your brutality, air, I beseech 
you,* answered she* ♦ You have aorprised my 
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poor niece eo that slie can hardly, 1 see, support 
herstlf. Qo, my dear, retire, and endeavour to' 
reoroit your spirits, for 1 see you have occasion.* 
At which words Sophia, who never received a 
more welcome command, hastily withdrew. 

* To be sure, sister,* cries the squire, * you are 
mad, when X have brought Mr. Blifil here to 
court her, to force her away.’ 

* Sure, brother,’ says she, * you are worse than 
mad, when you know in what situation affairs 
are, to — 1 am sure 1 ask Mr. Blifll pardon, but 
he knows very well to whom to impute so dis- 
agreeable a reception. For my own part, T am 
sure I shall always be very glad to see Mr. BliiU; 
but his own good sense would not have suffered 
him to proceed so abruptly had you not com- 
pelled him to it.’ 

Blifil bowed and stammered, and looked like a 
fool; but Western, without giving him time to 
form a speech for the purpose, answered, * Well, 
well, I am to blamo, if you will — I always am, 
certainly ; but come, lei the girl be fotcLed back 
again, or let Mr. Blifil go to her. Ilo's come up 
on purpose, and there is no time to be lost.* 

* Brother,* cries Mrs. Western, *Mr. Blipi, I 
am confident, understands himself better than to 
think of seeing my niece any more this morning, 
after what hath happened. Women are of a nice 
contexture; and our spirits, when disordered, 
are not to be recomposed in a moment. Had you 
suffered Mr. Blifil to have sent his compliments 
to my niece, and to have desired the favour of 
waiting upon her in the afternoon, I should pos- 
sibly have prevailed on her to have seen him; 
but now I despair of bringing about any such 
matter.* 

* 1 am very sorry, madam,* cried Blifil, < that 
Mr. Western’s extraordinary kindness to me, 
which I can never enough acknowledge, should 
have occasioned *— - * Indeed, sir,* said she, in- 
terruptittg him, ‘you need make no apologies; 
we ail know my brother so well.’ 

‘ I don’t care what anybody knows of me,’ an- 
swered the squire. ‘ But when must he come to 
see her ? for, consider, I tell you he is come up 
on purpose, and so is All worthy.* — ‘Brother,* 
said she, ‘whatever message Mr. Blifil thinks 
proper to send to my niece shall be delivered to 
her, and 1 suppose she will want no instructions 
to make a proper answer. 1 am convinced she i 
will not refuse to see Mr. Blifil at a proper time.’ 
—‘The devil she won’t!’ answered the squire. 
‘Odsbub! don’t we know. 1 say nothing, but 
some volk are wiser than all the world. If 1 1 
might have had my will, she had not run away 
before; and now 1 expect to hear every moment 
she is guone again. For as great a fool as some 
volk think me, I know very well she hates’ 
— * Ko mattei^, brother,* relied Mrs. Western, 

‘ 1 will not hear my niece abused. ' It is a re- 
flection on my family. She is an honour to it ; 
and she will be an honour to It^ X promise yon. 
1 wfl^ pawn my whole reputation in the world 


on her conduct. I shall be glad to see you, 
brother, in the afiemoont for 1 have somewhat 
of importance to mention to yon. At present 
Mr. Blifil as well as you must excuse me, for 1 
am in haste to dress.* — ‘ Well, but,* said the 
squire, ‘do appoint a time.'— ‘ Indeed,* said .she, 
‘I can appoint no time. T tell you I will see 
you in the afternoon,*— ‘ What the devil would 
you have mo do?* cries the squire, turning to 
Blifil; ‘1 can no more turn her than a boagle 
can turn an old hare. Perhaps she will be in a 
better humour in the afternoon.* — ‘I am con- 
demned, I see, sir, to mUfortino,* answered 
BHfii ; ‘ but I shall always own my obligations to 
yon.* lie then took a ceremonious leave of Mrs. 
Western, who was altogether as ceremonious on 
her part; and then they departed, the squire 
muttering to himself, with an oath, that Blifil 
should see his daughter in the afternoon. 

If Mr. 'Western was little pleased with this 
interview, Blifil was less. As to the former, ho 
imputed the whole behaviour of his sister to h 'r 
humour only, and to her dissatisfaction at the 
omission of ceruniony in the visit; bnt Blifil saw 
a little deeper into things. He suspected some- 
what of more consequence, from two or three 
words which dropped from the lady ; and, to say 
the truth, he suspected right, as will appear 
when I have unfolded the several matters whiok 
will be contained in the following chapter. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Schme ofljody BelUutonfor the ruin of Jom$* 

Lovk had taken too deep a root in the mind of 
Lord Fellamar to bo plucked up by the rude 
hands of Mr. Western. In the heat of resent- 
ment he had, indeed, given a commission to 
Captain Eglane, which the captain had far ex* 
ceeded in the execution ; nor had it been executed 
at all, had his lordship been able to find the 
captain after he had seen Lady Bellaston, which 
was in the afternoon of the day after he had re- 
ceived the affront But so industrious was the 
captain in the discharge of his duty, that having, 
after long inquiry, found out the squire’s lodg- 
ings very late in the evening, he sat up all 
night at a tavorii, that he might not miss the 
squire in the mcming, and by that means rnisimd 
the revocation which my lord had sent to his 
lodgings. 

In the aftemuon, then, next after the Intended 
rape of Sophia, his lordship, as we have said, 
made a visit to Lady Bellaeton, who laid open 
so much of the chajacter of the squire, that his 
lordship plainly saw the absurdity he had been 
guilty of in taking any offence at his words, 
especially as he had those honourable designs 
on his daughter* He then unbosoniod the vio- 
lence of his psasian to Lady Bellaston, irho 
readily undsrtook the eausA eaeottaged 
him "idth oerUtn assnxsiioe ii a most fatmm* 
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reoeptiou from all the elders of the family, 
and from the father himself when he should be 
sober, and should be made acquainted with the 
nature of the offer made to his daughter. The 
only danger, she said, lay in the fellow she had 
formerly mentioned, who, though a beggar and 
a vagabond, had by some means or other, she 
knew not what, procured himself tolerable clothes, 
and passed for a gentloman. ^Now,* says she, 

* as 1 have, for the sake of my cousin, made it 
my business to inquire after this fellow, I have 
luckily found out his lodgings;’ with which she 
then acquainted his lordship. * 1 am thinking, 
my lord,* added she, * (for this fellow is too mean 
for your porsonal resentment,) whether it would 
not be possible for your lordship to contrive some 
method of having him pressed and sent on board 
a ship. Neither law nor conscience forbid this 
project : for the follow, I promise you, however 
well dressed, is but a vagabond, and as proper 
as any feUow in the streets to be pressed into the 
service; and as for the conscientious part, suiely 
the preservation of a young lady from such ruin 
is a most meritorious act ; nay, with regard to 
tho fellow himself, unless he could succeed 
(which Heaven forbid ! } with my cousin, it may 
probably be the means of picserving him from 
the gallows, and perhaps may make his fortune 
In an honest way.* 

Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her lady- 
ship for the part which she was pleased to take 
in the affair, upon the success of which his whole 
future happiness entirely depended. He said he 
saw at present no objection to the pressing scheme, 
and would consider of putting it in execution. 
He then most earnestly recommended to her 
ladyship to do him the honour of immediately 
mentioning his proposals to the family ; to whom, 
ho said, he offered a cat'te blanche^ and would 
settle his fortune in almost any manner they 
should require. And after uttering many ec- 
stasies and raptures concerning Sophia, he took 
his leave and departed, but not before ho had 
received the btrougest charge to beware of Jonos, 
and to lose no time in securing his person, whero 
lie bhould no longer be in a capacity of making 
any attempts to the min of the young lady. 

The moment Mrs. Western was arrived at her 
lodgmgb, a card was despatched with her compli- 
nieuts to Lady Lcllaston ; who no sooner received 
it, than, with tho impatience of a lover, she flew 
to her couslu, rejoiced at this fair opportunity, 
which beyond her hopes offered itself ; for she 
was much belter pleased with the prospecj; of 
making the proposals to a woman of seube, and 
who knew tho woild, than to a gentleman whom 
she honoured with the appellation of Hottentot; 
though, indeed, from him she apprehended no 
' danger of a refusal. 

The two ladies being mot, after very short 
previous ceremonials, fell to bu«siness, which was 
Indeed almost as sbon concluded as begun; for 
I Mrs. Western no sooner heard the name of Lord 


Fellamar than her cheeks glowed with pleasure; 
but when she was acquainted with the eagerness 
of his passion, the earnestness of his proposal^ 
and the generosity of his offer, she declared her 
full satisfaction in the most explicit terms. 

In the progress of their conversation their dis- 
course turned to Jones, and both cousins very 
pathetically lamented the unfortunate attach- 
ment which both agreed Sophia had to that 
young fellow ; and Mrs. Western entirely attri- 
buted it to the folly of her brother’s management. 
She concluded, however, at last, witb declaring 
her confidence in tho good understandiug of her 
niece who, though she would not give up her 
affection in favour of Blifil, will, 1 doubt not,* 
says she, *soon be prevailed upon to sacrifice a 
simple inclination to the addresses of a fine gen- 
tleman, who brings her both a title and a large 
estate. For indeed,’ added she, * I must do 
Sophy tho justice to confess this Blifil is but a 
hideous kind of fellow, as you know, Bellaston, 
all country gentlemen are, and hath nothing but 
his fortune to recommend him.* 

* Nay,* said Lady Bellaston, * 1 don’t then so 
mnq|i wonder at my cousin ; for 1 promise you 
this Jones is a very agreeable fellow, and hath 
one virtue, which tho men say is a great recom- 
mendation to us. What do you thiulq Mrs. 
Westom — I shall certainly make you laugh ; 
nay, I can hardly tell you myself for laughing- 
will you believe that the fellow hath had the as- 
surance to make love to me ? But if you should 
bo inclinod to disbelieve it, here is evidence enough 
— bis own hand u riling, 1 assi^ie you.’ She then 
delivered her cousin the lett(^|ViLh the proposals 
of marriage, which, if the ree^ jr hath a desire to 
see, he will find already on rocurd in the fifteenth 
book of tliis history. 

* Upon my word I am astonished,’ said Mrs. 
Western ; * this is indeed a masterpiece of assur- 
ance. With your leave 1 may possibly make 
some uso of this letter.’ — *You have my full 
lihorly,’ cries Lady Bellaston, * to apply it to 
what puipose you please. However, 1 would not 
have it shown to any but Miss Western, nor to 
her unless jou find occasion.’ — ‘Well, and how 
did you use the fellow?’ returned Mrs. Western. 
— ‘ Not as a huslmud,’ said tho lady : ‘ I am not 
married, I promiso you, niy dear. You know, 
Mrs. Western, I have tiled tho comforts ouuo 
aheady; and once, 1 think, is enough for any 
rca<‘Ouablo woman.’ 

This letter Lady Bellaston thought would 
ceitaiuly turn tho balance against Jones in tiie 
mind ot Sopbia, and she was emboldened to 
give it up, partly by her hopes of having him 
instantly despatched out of tho way, and partly 
1 by liaviDg secured tlio evidenco of floitour, who, 
j upon sounding her, she saw sufficient reason 
i to imagine was prepared to testify whatever she 
pleased. 

But perhaps the reader may wonder why 
Lady Bellaston, who in her heart hated Sophia, 
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shonld be eo desirous of promoting a match 
which was so much to the interest of the young 
lady. Now 1 would desire such readers to look 
carefully into human nature, page almost the 
last, and there he will find, in scarce legible 
characters, that women, notwithstanding the 
preposterous behaviour of mothers, aunts, etc., 
in matrimonial matters, do in reality think it so 
great a misfortune to have their inclinations in 
love thwarted, that they imagine they ought 
never to carry enmity higher than upon these 
disappointments ; again, he will find it written 
much about tho same place, that a woman who 
hath once been pleased with the possession of a 
man, will go above half way to the devil to pre> 
vent any other woman from enjoying the same. 

If he will not be contented with these leosons, 

I freely confess 1 see no other motive to the 
actions of that lady, unless we will conceive she 
was bribed by Lord Fellamar, which (or my own 
part J 600 no cause to suspect. 

Now this was tho nffair uhich Mrs. Western 
was preparing to iutroduco to Sophia, by bome 
prefatory discourse on the folly of lovo, and uu 
the wisdom of legal prostitution lor hire, when | 
her brother and Blifil broke abruptly in upon 
her; and hence arose all that coldness in her 
behaviour to Blifil, which, though tho squire, 
as was usual with him, imputed to a wrong 
cause, infused into Blifil himself (he being a 
much more cunning man) a suspicion of the 
real truth. 

OHAPTEB IX. 

In which Jones pays a visit to Mrs, Fiizpatnck. 

The reader may now, perhaps, bo pleased to re- 
turn with us to Mr. Jones, who at the appointed 
hour attended on Mrs. Fitzpatiick; but before 
wo relate the conversation which now passed, it 
may be proper, according to our method, to re- 
turn a little back, and to account for so great an 
alteiation of behaviour iu this lady, that from 
changing her lodging principally to avoid Mr. 
Jones, she had now iiidustiiously, as hath been 
seen, sought this interview. 

And hero we shall need only to resort to what 
happened tho preceding day, when, hearing from 
Lady Bellaston that Mr. Western was arrived in 
town, she went to pay her duty to him, at his 
lodgings at Piccadilly, where she was received 
with many scurvy compollations too coarse to 
be repeated, and was even threatened to bo 
kicked out of doors. Fiom hence, an old ser- 
vant of her aunt Western, with whom she was 
well acquainted, conducted her to the lodgings 
of that lady, who treated her not more kindlj^, 
but more politely ; or, to say the truth, with rude- 
ness in another way. In short, she returned from 
both, plainly convinced not only that her scheme 
of reconciliation had proved abortive, but that 
she must for ever give over all thoughts of brisg- 


i&g it about by any means whatever. From this 
moment desire of revenge only filled her mind; 
and in this temper meeting Jones at the play, an 
oppciiunity seemed to her to oocur of effecting 
this purpose. 

The reader must remember that he was ao- 
quainted by Mrs. Fitzpatriclr, in the account she 
gave of her own story, with tho fondness Mrs. 
Western bad formerly shown for Mr. Fitzpatrick 
at Bath, from the disappointment of which Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick derived the great bitterness her aunt 
had expressed toward her. She had theiofore 
no doubt but that the good lady y, ould as easily 
listen to the addres&es of Mr. Jones as she had 
before done to the other; for the superiority of 
charms was clearly on tlie side of Mr. Jones; and 
the advance which her aunt had since made in 
ago, she concluded (how justly I will not say)^ 
was an argument rather in favour of her project 
than against it 

Thoreforr, when /ones attended, after a pre- 
vious declaration of her desire of serving him, 
arising, as she said, from a firm assurance how 
much she shouM by so doing oblige Sophia, 
and after some excuses for her former disap- 
pointment, and after acquainting Mr. Jones in 
whoso custody his mistress was, of which she 
thought him ignorant, she very explicitly men- 
tioned her scheme to him, and advised him to 
make sham addresses to the older lady, in order 
to procure an easy access to the younger, in- 
forming him at the same time of the success 
which Mr. Fitzpatrick had foimerly owed to the 
very same stratagem. 

Mr. Jrnes expressed great gratitude to (he 
lady foi the kind intentions i,«>ward8 him which 
she had expressed, and indeed tostifiod, by the 
proposal; but besides mtimating some diffi- 
dence of success from the lady^s knowledge of 
his love to her niece, which had not been her 
case in regard to Mr. Fitzpatrick, he said he was 
afraid Miss Western would never agree to an 
imposition of this kind, as well from her uttmr 
detestation of all fallacy as from her avowed 
duty to her aunt. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at thisi 
and indeed, if it may not be called a lapse of the 
tongue, it was a small deviation from politeness 
in Jones, and into which he scarce would have 
falh a, had not the delight he felt in praising 
Sophia burned him out of all reflections ; for this 
commeudation of one cousin was more than a 
tacit rebuke on ilio other. 

‘Indeed, sir,’ answered the lady with some 
warmth, ‘ 1 cannot think there is anything easier 
than to cheat an old woman with a profession 
of lovo, when her complexion is amorous ; and 
though she is luy aunt, I must say there never 
was a more liquorish one than her ladyship. 
Can’t you pi'ctend that the despair of possessing 
her niece, from being promised to Blifil, has 
made you turn your thoughts towards her ? As 
to my cousin Sophia, I can’t imagine her to ba 
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soioh a simpleton as to have the least scrapie on 
anoh ib account, or to conceive any harm in 
punishing^ one of these hags for the many mis- 
chiefs they bring upon families by their tragi- 
comic passions; for 'which I think it is pity 
they are not punishable by lam 1 had no such 
scruple myself ; and yet 1 hope my cousin 
Sophia will not think it an affront when I say 
she cannot detest every real species of falsehood 
more than her cousin Fitspatrick. To my aunt, 
indeed, 1 pretend no duty, nor doth she deserve 
any. However, sir, 1 have given you my advice ; 
and if you decline pursuing it^ I shall have 
the less opinion of your nndentanding,— that's 
all.’ 

Jones now clearly saw the error he had com- 
mitted, and exerted his utmost power to rectify 
it; bathe only faltered and stuttered into non- 
sense and contradiction. To say the truth, it 
is often safer to abide by the consequences of 
the first blander than to endeavour to rectify 
ft ; for by such endeavours we generally plunge 
deeper instead of extricating ourselves. And 
few persons 'will on such occasions have the 
good-oature which Mrs. Fitzpatrick displayed 
to Jones, by saying, with a smile, *Yoa need 
attempt no more excuses ; for 1 can easily for- 
give a real lover whatever is the effect of fond- 
ness for his mistress.* 

She then renewed her proposal, and very fer- 
vently recommended it, omitting no argument 
which her invention could suggest on the sub- 
ject; for she was so violently incensed against 
her aunl^ that scarce anything was capable of 
affording her equal pleasure 'with exposing her. 
And, like a true woman, she would see no diffl- 
oulties in the execution of a favourite scheme. 

Jones, however, persisted in declining the 
undertaking, which had not, indeed, the least 
probability of success. Ho easily perceived the 
motives which induced Mrs. Fitzpatrick to bo so 
eager in pressing her advice. He said he would 
not deny the tender and passionate regard he 
had for Sophia; but was so conscious of the 
inequality of their situation, that he could never 
flatter himself so far as to hope that so divino a 
young lady would condescend to think on so 
unworthy a man; nay, he protested he could 
scarce bring himself to 'wish she should. He 
concluded with a profession of generous senti- 
ments, which we have not at present leieure to 
insert 

There are some fine women (for 1 dare not 
Imre speak in too general terms) with whom 
•elf is so predominant, that they never detach 
it from any subject; and as vanity is with 
them a ruling principle, they are apt to lay hold 
of whatever praise they meet with, and, though 
the property of others, convey it to their o'wn 
use. In the company of these ladies it i 0 im- 
possible to say anything handsome of another 
woman which they will not apply to them- 
selves ; nay, they often improve the praise they 


seize. As, for instance, if her beauiy, her 'wil^ 
her gentility, her go^- humour, deserve so 
much commendation, what do I deserve who 
possess those qualities in so much more eminent 
a degree? 

To these ladies a man often recommends him- 
self while he is commending another woman; 
and while he is expressing ardour and generons 
sentiments for his mistress, they are considering 
what a charming lover this man would make to 
them, who can feel all this tenderness for an 
inferior degree of merit. Of this, strange at It 
may seem, I have seen many instanbes besides 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, to whom all thia really hap- 
pened, and who now began to feel a somewhat 
for Mr. Jones, the symptoms of which she much 
sooner understood than poor Sophia had fonuerly 
done. 

To say the troth, perfect beauty in both eexes 
is a more irresistible object than it is generally 
thought; for, notwithstanding some of us are 
contented wi^ more homely lots, and learn by 
rote (as children axe apt to repeat what gives 
them no idea) to despise outside, and to value 
more solid charms, yet I have always observed, 
at the approach of consummate beauty, that 
those more solid charms only bhiue with that 
kind of lustre which the stars have after the 
rising of the sun. 

When Jones had finished his exclamations^ 
many of which would have become the mouth 
of OroOndates himself, Mrs. Fitzpatrick heaved 
a deep sigh, and, taking her eyes off from Jones, 
on whom they had been so^jO time fixed, and 
dropping them on the groun^j^phe cried, * Indeed, 
Mr. Jones, I pity you; but i^ 1 the curse of such 
tenderness to be thrown aw«y on those who are 
insensible of it I know my cousin better than 
you, Mr. Jones; and I must say, any woman 
who makes no return to such a passion and such 
a person, is unworthy of both.* 

*Sure, madam,* said Jones, * yon can’t mean* 
— **Mean!’ cries Mrs. Fitzpatrick, * I know not 
what I mean. There is something, I thinh^ in 
true tenderness bewitching; fe'w women ever 
meet with it in men, and fewer still know how 
to valuo it when they do. 1 never heard such 
truly noble sentiments, and I can’t tell how it 
is, but you force one to believe you. Sure she 
must bo the most contemptible of women who 
can overlook such merit.* 

The manner and look with which all this was 
spoke infused a suspicion into Jones which we 
don’t care to convey in direct words to the 
reader. Instead of making any answer, he said, 
am afraid, madam, 1 have made too tiresome 
a 'vibit ; * and offered to take his leave. 

*Not at all, sir,* answered Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
* Indeed I pity you, Mr. Jones— indeed I dOb 
But if you are going, consider of the scheme 
1 have mentioned — I am convinced yon will 
approve it— and let me see yon again as soon 
as you can. To-morrow morning if you wiU| 
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or at least some time to-morrow. I lAall be at , my good friend, give me your bandl I liope 
hoiLeailday. there is no ill blood remaining betsveen na 

Jones thon, after many expresdons of thanks, upon a small mistake which happened so long 
very respectfully retired; nor could Mrs. Fits- ago.* 

Patrick forbear making him a present of a look at * f^n my soul, sir,* said Fitspatrlok, * I don't 
parting, by which if he had understood nothing, know your name nor your laco.* — 'Indeed, sir,* 
he must haye had no understanding in the lan- said Jones, ' neither hare 1 the pleasure of 
guage of the eyes. In reality, it confirmed his knowing your name; but your face I Very 4eU 
resolution of returning to her no more; for remember to hare seen before at trpton, where 
faulty as he hath hitherto appeared in this a fooli|th quarrel bsppcned between us, which, 
history, his whole thoughts were now so oon- if it is not made up yet, we will now make up 
fined to his Sophia, that I believe no woman over a bottle.' 

upon earth could have now drawn him into an 'At Upton I* cries the other. 'Hal upon tty 
act of inconstancy. soul, I believe your name is Jones 1 Indeed,* 

Fortune, however, who was not his friend, answered he, 'it is.'— 'Oh I upon my soul,’ cries 
resolved, as he intended to give her no second Fitzpatrick, 'you are the very man I wanted to 
opportunity, to make the best of this, and sc- meet Upon my soul I will drink a bottle with 
oordingly produced the tragical incident which you presently ; but first I will give you a great 
we are now in sorrowful notes to record. knock over the pate. There is for you, you 

rascal Upon my soul, if you do not give me 
satisfaction for that blow, I will give you another;' 

OHAPTEB X. and then, drawing his sword, put himself in a 

m eontejuence of (he preeeding obit wm tho only MbiM 

Mr. Fitzpatrick having received the letter Jones was a little staggered by the blow, 
before mentioned from Mrs. Western, and being which came somewhat unexpectedly ; but pre- 
by that means acquaftited with the place to sontly rocovering himself, he also drew, and 
which his wife was retired, returned directly to though he understood nothing of fencing, pressed 
Bath, and thence the day after set forward to on so boldly upon Fitzpatrick that he beat down 
London. his guard, and sheathed one half of his sword 

Tlio reader hath been already often informed in the body of tbo said gentleman, who had 
of the jealous temper of this gentleman. He no sooner received it than he stepped back- 
may likewise be pleased to remember the sns- wards, dropped the point of his sword, and, 
picion which he had conceived of Jones at leaning upon it, cried, 'I have satisfaction 
Upton, upon his finding him in the room with enough; I am a dead man.' 

Mrs. Waters. And though sufficient reasons M hope not,* crios Jones* 'but whatever be 
had afterwards appeared entirely to clear up the consequence, you must be sensible you have 
that suspicion, yet now the reading so hand- drawn it upon yoursolf.* At this instant a 
some a character of Mr. Jones from his wife, number of follows rushed in and seized Jones, 
caused him to reflect that she likewise was who told them he should make no resistaace^ 
in the inn at the same time, and jumbled to- and bagged some of them at least would take 
gethor such a confusion of circumstaaoos in a care of the wounded gentleman, 
head which was naturall^ none of the clearest, ‘Ay,* cries one of the fellows, 'the wounded 
that the whole produced that green-eyed mon- gentleman will bo taken care enough of ; for I 
iter mentioned by Bhfi^speare in his tragedy of suppose ho hath not many hours to live. As 
Othello. for you, sir, you have a mouth at least good 

And now, as he was inquiring in the street yet’—'D— n me, Jack,’ said another, 'he he|li 
after his wife, and had just received directions prevented his voyage ; he s bound to another 
to the door, unfortunately Mr. Jones was issuing port now.* And many other such jests was our 
from it. poor Jones made the subject of by these fellows, 

Fitzpatrick did not yet recollect the face of who were indeed the gang employed by Lord 
Jones. However, seeing a young well-dressed Fellamar, and had dogged him into the house 
fellow coming from his wife, he made directly of Mrs. Fitzpiitnck, waiting for him at the 
up to him, and asked him what he had been comer of tho stroot when this unfortunate aooi- 
dolng in that hoube ; * for I am sure,’ said he, dent happened. 

'you must have been in it, 113 I saw you come The officer who commanded this gang veiy 
out of it.* wisely concluded that his business was now to 

Jones answered very modestly, that he had deliver his prisoner into the bauds of the dvil 
been visiting a lady toere. To which Fitz- magistrate. Ho ordered him, therefore, to be 
Patrick replied, What business have you with carried to a public-house, where, having sent 
the lady ? ’ Upon which Jonos, who now for a constable, he delivered him to his custody* 
perfectly rememberod the voice, features^ and The constable seeing Mr. Jones very w^ 
Indeed coat of the gentleman, cried ojih, 'Ha, dressed, and hearing that the accident had 
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penod Ui a duel, treated Ida prisoner with great 
nitiUty, and at his request despatched a messenger 
to inquire after the wounded gentleman, who 
was now at a tayem under the surgeon’s hands! 
The report brought back was that the wound 
was certainly mortal, and there were no hopes 
of life. Upon which the constable informed 
Jones that he must go before a justice. He 
answered, ‘Wherever you please; I am in- 
different as to what happens to me. For though 
1 am convinced 1 am not guilty of murder in 
the eye of the law, yet the weight of blood 1 
find intolerable upon my mind.’ 

Jones was now conducted before the justice, 
where the surgeon who dressed Mr. Fitzpatrick 
appeared, and deposed that he boUeved the 
wound to be mortal; upon which the prisoner 
was committed to the Gatehouse. It was very 
late at night, so that Jones would not send for 
Parti idge till the next morning ; and as he 
never shut his eyes till seven, so it was near 
twelve before the poor fellow, who was greatly 
frightened at not hoaring from his master so 
long, received a message which almost deprived 
him of his being when he hoard it. 

He went to the Gatehouse with trembling 
knees and a beating heart, and was no sooner 
arrived in the presence of Jones than he lamented 
the misfortune that had befallen him with many 
tears, looking all the while frequently about him 
In great terror ; for us the news now arrived 


that Mr. Fitzpatrick was dead, the poor follow 
apprehended every minute that his ghost would 
enter the room. At last he delivered him a 
letter, which he had like to have forgot, and 
which came from Sophia by the hands of Black 
George. 

Jones presently despatched every one out of 
the room, and having eagerly broke open the 
letter, read as follows 

‘ You owe the hearing from me again to an 
accident, which 1 own surprises me. My aunt 
hath just now shown me a letter from you to 
Lady Bellaston, which contains a proposal of 
marriage. 1 am convinced it is in your own 
hand; and what more surprises me is, that it 
is dated at the very time when you would have 
mo imagine you was under such concern on my 
account. 1 leave you to comment on this fact. 
All I desire is, that your name may never more 
be mentioned to S. W.* 

Of the present situation of Mr. Jones’s mind, 
and of the pangs with which he was now tor- 
mented, we cannot give the loader a bolter idea 
than by saying his misery was such that even 
Thwackum would almost* have pitiod him. But 
bad as it is, we shall at present leave him in it, 
as his good genius (if he really had any) seems 
to have done. And hero wo put an end to the 
sixteenth book of our history. 


BOOK XVIL 

CONTAINING TIIRLE DAYS. 


undertake to execute it. In regard to Bophia, 
it is more than probable that wo shall some- 


CHAPTEB I. 

a portion of iraroduclory foriiing, 

When a comic wiiter hath mado his principal 
characters as happy as ho can, or when a tiagio 
wilier hath bi ought tlum to the liighost pitch 
of human misery, they both conclude their busi- 
ness to bo done, and that then work is come to a 
period. 

Had wo born of the tragic complexion, the 
reader must now allow we were nearly ariived 
at this pciiod, since it would be difficult for the 
devil or any of his representatives on earth to 
have conti ived much greater torments for i)Oor 
Jones than those in which we left him in the 
last chapter. And as for Sophia, a goud-natuicd 
woman would hanlly wish more uneosiuG/Bs to 
a rival than what she must at present ho bup~ 
posed to feel. What then remains to complete 
the tragedy hut a muidcr or two and a few 
moral sentences ? 

But to bring our favourites out of their present 
anguish and distress, and to land them at last on 
iho shore of happiness, soenis a much harder 
xask,— a task, indeed, so hard that we do not 


whore or other provide a good Lu'yhand for her 
in the end — eitliiT lilihl, or my lord, or some- 
body else; but as to poor Jones, such are the 
calamities in which ho is at piesont involved, 
owing to his iiupiudcuce, by which if a man 
doth not become frlou to the woild, he is at 
least a flo do se, so destitute is ho now of 
friends, and so jicrsccutod by cuoiuios, that we 
almost despair of biiugiiig him to any good; 
and if our reader doligtils in seeing executions, 
1 think he ought not to lose any time in taking 
a fiist row at Tyburn, 

This I faithfully promise, that, notwithstand- 
ing any afftclion which wo may be supposed to 
have foi this rogue, whom wo have unfoitunaiely 
made our hoio, we will lend him none of that 
supernatuial assistance with which wo are en- 
trusted, upon condition that we use it only on 
very important occasions. If he doth not theio- 
fore find some natural means of fairly extricating 
himself from all his distresses, we will do no 
violence to the truth and dignity of history for 
his sake; for we had rather relate that he 
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iTM hanged at Tybnm (whioh may very 
bably be the ease) than fotfeit our integrity, or 
ebook the faith of onr reader. 

In this the anoientB had a groat adrantage over 
the moderns. Thoir mythology, which was at 
that time more firmly believed by the vulgar 
than any religion is at present, gave them 
always an opportunity of delivering a favourite 
hero. Their deities were always ready at the 
wi'itor's elbow to execute any of his purposes, 
and the more extraordinary the invention was, 
the greater was tho surprise and delight of the 
credulous reader. Those writers could with 
greater easo have conveyed a hero from one 
country to another, nay, from one world to an- 
other, and have brought him back again, than 
a poor circumscribed modem can deliver him 
from a jail. 

The Arabians and Pernian*; had an equal ad- 
vautago in writing thoir tales from the genii and 
fairies, wliich they believe in as an article of their 
faith, upon the anthorit}' of the Koran itself. 
But we have none of those helps. To natural 
nieans alone wo are confined ; let us try there- 
fore what, by theso moans, may be done for poor 
Jones; though, to coufess tho truth, something 
whispers me in tho ear that lie doth not yet 
know tho worst of his fortune; and that a more 
shocking xtieco of news than any he hath yet 
heard remains for him in tho unopened loaves 
of fate 

CJIAPTEIl II. 

P/ic yaitrous and yrafv/ul behaviour of Mrs. 

Mk. Allwortiiy and Mrs. ^filler were just sat 
down to breakfa‘«t, when lllilil, who had gone 
out very early that morning, returned to moke 
one of the company. 

ITr- had not been long bonted before ho began 
as bdlows: ‘Good liordl^my dear uncle, what 
do jou think hath lia])peiiod? 1 vow I am 
nfiviid of telling it you, for fear of shoeking you 
vith the remembrance ot ever having shown 
any kipdiie<?.s to siieli a \iJItiiii.’ — ‘Wliat is tho 
matter, child?’ said the uncle. ‘Ifcar I have 
shown kir dness in my lifo to tho unworthy nioro 
than oueo. Put charity doth not adopt the vices 
of its objects.’ — ‘Oh, sir!’ returned Plifil, ‘it is 
not without tho seci-ot direction of Providonco 
that you mention tlm word adoption. Your 
adopted son, bir, that Jones, that wretch whom 
you uonrished in your bosom, hath proved one 
of tho greatest villains upon earth.’ — *Py all 
that’s sacred ’tiK false,’ cries Mrs. Miller. ‘Mr. 
Jones is no villain. lie is one of the worthiest 
creatures breathing; and if any other {K^rson 
had called him villain, I would have thrown all 
tliih boiling water in bis face.* Mr. All worthy 
looked very much amazed at this behaviour. 
But sho did not give him leave to speak, before, 
turning to him, she cried, ‘I hope you will not 


be angry with me ; I would not offend you, sir, 
for the world f bu^ Indeed, I oonld not bear to 
hear him called bo.*-<-* 1 muet own, madam,* said 
Allworthy very gravely, *I am a little snxj^ed 
to hear yon defend so warmly a fellow you do 
not know.— ‘Oh I I do know him, Hn All- 
worthy,’ said she, * indeed I do; I ehdold be 
the most ungrateful of all wretches if 1 denied 
it. Oht he hath preserved me and my little 
family ; we have all reason to bless him while 
we live. And 1 pray Heaven to blees him, Slid 
turn the hearts of his malicious euomies. 1 
know, I find, I see, ho hath such,— ‘You Sm^ 
prise me, madam, si ill more,’ said Allworthy ^ 
*8ure you must moan some other. It is lm« 
possible you should have any such obligations 
to the man my nephew mentions.’ — ‘ Too surely,’ 
answered she, ‘ I have obligations to him of the 
greatest and tenderest kind. He hath been the 
picsorver of mo and mine. Believe me, sir, he 
hath been abused, grossly abused to yon. I 
know ho hath, or you, whom I know to bo all 
goodness and honour, would not, after the many 
kind and tender things I have heard you say of 
this poor helpless child, have so disdainfully 
called him fellow. Indeed, my best of friends, 
he deserves a kinder appellation from you, had 
you heard the good, the kind, the grateful things 
which I have heard him utter of you. Ho never 
mentions your name but with a sort of adoration. 
In lliis very room I have bi i u him on his knees, 
inqjloring all the blessings of hoave^ upon your 
bead. 1 do not love that child there better than 
he loves y ou.* 

‘ ^ sir, now,’ said Blifih wi+h one of those 
griniung f^uooib 'with which the devil marks bis 
bebt beloved, ‘Mis. Miller luilly doth know him. 
1 suppose you 'will find she is not the only one 
of your acquaintance to whom he hath exposed 
you. As for my character, I perceive, by some 
hints she hatli Ihro'wn out, ho hath boon very 
fiee 'with it, but I forgive him.’ — ‘And the Lord 
forgive you. sir!’ said Mrs. Miller; *we have 
all sins enough to stand in need of Ills forgive- 
ness.’ 

‘ Upon my word, Mrs. Miller,’ said Allworthy 
•I do not take this behaviour of yours to my 
nephew kindly; and I do assure you, as any 
reflections which you cast upon him must come 
only from that wickedest of men, they would 
only serve, if that were possible, to heighten my 
resenlraont agin’nst him ; for I must toll you, Mrs. 
Miller, the young man who now stands before 
you hath over been the warmest advocate for 
tho ungrateful wretch whose cause you espouse. 
This I think, when you heaT it from my own 
mouth, will m.iko you wonder at so much base- 
ness and ingriiiLudo.* 

‘You are deceived, sir,* answered Mrs. Miller; 
‘if they were tho last words which were to issue 
from my lips I would say you were deceived ; 
and I once more repeat it, tho Lord forgive those 
who have deceived you ! 1 do not pretend to 

2F 
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any flie young man was without faults ; but they 
wra iUl the faults of wildness and of youth ; faults 
which he may, nay, which I am certain he will 
relinquish ; and if he should not, they are vastly 
overbalanced by one of the most humane, tender, 
honest hearts that ever man was blest with.’ 

* Indeed, Mrs. Miller,’ said Allworthy, *had 
this been related of you, 1 should not have be- 
lieved it.*— Indeed, sir,* answered she, ‘you 
will believe everything 1 have said, I am sure 
you will ; and when you have hoard the story 
which I shall tell you (for I will toll you all), 
you will be so far from being offended, that you 
will own (1 know your justice so well) that I 
must have been the most despicable and most 
ungrateful of wretches if I had acted any other 
part than I have.* 

‘WeU, madam,' said All worthy, ‘I shall be 
very glad to hear any good excuse for a be- 
haviour which, I must confess, 1 think wants 
an excuse. And now, madam, will you bo 
pleased to let my nephew proceed in his story 
without interruption. Ho would not have intro- 
duced a matter of slight consequence with such 
a preface. Perhaps even this story will cure 
you of your mistake.* 

Mrs. Miller gave tokens of submission, and 
then Mr. Blifil began thus: ‘I am sure, sir, if 
you don’t think proper to resent the ill-usage of 
Mrs Miller, I shall easily forgive what affects 
me only. 1 think your goodness hath not de- 
served this indignity at her Lands.* — ‘Well, 
child,* said Alluoith}, ‘but wbat is this new 
instance? What hath ho dono of late?* — 
‘What!* cries Blifil, ‘notwithstanding all Mrs. 
Miller hath Sciid, I am very sorry to relate, and 
what 3^ou should iievor have heard from me had 
it not been a matter impossible to conced from 
the whole world. In short, he hath killed a 
man ; 1 will not say murdered, — ^for perhaps it 
may not be so construed in law, and I hope the 
best for his sake.* 

Allworthy looked shocked, and blessed him- 
self ; and then, turning to Mirs. MiUer, he cried, 
‘Well, madam, what say you now?* 

‘ Why, I say, sir,* answered she, ‘ that I never 
was more concerned at anything in my life ; but 
if the fact be true, I am convinced the man, 
whoever he is, was in fault. Heaven knows 
there arc many villains in this town who make 
it their business to provoke young gentlemen. 
Nothing but the greatest provocation could have 
tempted him; for of all the gentlemen 1 ever 
had in my house, I never saw one So gentle or 
so Bweetrtempered. He was beloved by every 
one in the house, and every one who ca m e near 
it.* 

While she was thus nuining on, a violent 
knoddng at the door interrupted their conver- 
sation, and prevented her from proceeding 
further, or firom receiving any answer; for as 
she concluded this was a visitor to Mr. All- 
worthy, she hastUy retired, taking with her her 


little girl, whose eyes wore all over blubbered 
at the melancholy news sbe heard of Jones, who 
used to call her his little wife, and not only gave 
her many playthings, but spent whole hours in 
playing with her himself. 

Some readers may perhaps bo pleased with 
these minute circumstances, in relating of which 
we follow the example of Plutarch, one of the 
best of onr brother Libtorians; and others, to 
whom they ma^* appear trivial, will, we hope, 
at least pardon them, as we are never prolix on 
such occasions. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Tkt arrival of Mr, Western^ with some matter$ 
concerning the paternal avthoritg, 

Mrs. Miller had not long left the room when 
Mr. Western entered, but not before a small 
wrangling bout bad passed between him and his 
chairmen: for the follows, who had taken up 
Ihoir burden at the Hercules Pillars, bad con- 
ceived no hopes of having any future good 
customer in the bquii'o ; and they were moreover 
further encoui’aged by his generosiiy (for he had 
given them of Lis own accord sixpence more 
than their faro). They ther< foi e very boldly 
demanded another bhilling, which bO provoked 
the squire that ho not only bebtowed many 
hearty curses on thorn at the door, but retained 
I bis anger after bo came into th(> loom ; swearing 
thal all the Londimeib woio like the couit, and 
thought of nothing but pliiudering country 
geutlomcD. ‘ D— n me,* t®\ s lie, ‘ if I won*t walk 
in the rain rather tliai^®'^ot into one of their 
hand-barrows again, ^i’hey have jolted me 
more in a mile than Brown Bess would m a 
long fox-chase.* 

When his wrath on this occasion v a httle 
appeased, he rcbumcd the same passionate tone 
on another. ‘There,* says he, ‘there is fine 
business forwaids now. The hounds have 
changed at last; and when we imagined we 
hod a fox to deal with, od-rat it, it turns out to 
be a badger at last 1 * 

‘Pray, my good neighbour,* said Allworthy, 
‘ drop your metaphors, and speak a little plainer.' 
— ‘Why, then,* says the squire, ‘to tell you 
plainly, wo have been all this time afraid of a 
son of a whore, of a bastard of 6omebody*s, |I 
don't know whose, not I. And now here's a 
confounded son of a whore of a lord, who may 
be a bastard too for wbat I know or core, for he 
shall never have a daughter of mine fay my con- 
sent. They have beggared the nation, but they 
shall never beggar mo. My land shall never be 
sent over to Hanover.* 

‘ You surprise me much, my good friend,* said 
Allworthy.— ‘ Why, sounds 1 I am surprised my- 
self,’ answered the squire, * I went to zee sister 
Western last night, according to her own'sp- 
pointment, and there I was had into a wholf 
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room foil of women. Tliere was my lady ooos%' 
Bellaston, and my lady Betty, and my lady 
Catherine, and my lady 1 don't Imow who; 
d — n me, if ever you catch me among such a 
kennel of hoop-pettiooat b— s! D— n me, I'd 
rather be run by my own dogs, as one Acton 
was, that the story-book says was turned into a 
hare, and his own dogs killed on and eat un. 
Od-rabbit it, no mortal was ever run in such a 
manner. If I dogged one way, one had me ; if 
I offered to clap back, another snapped me. Oh, 
certainly one of the greatest matches in Eng- 
land!” says one cousin (here he attempted to 
mimic them); “A very advantageous offer in- 
deed ! ” cries another cousin (for you must know 
they be all my cousins, thof I never zeed half o' 
urn before). “ Surely,” says that fat a— se b — ^ 
my Lady Bellaston, cousin, you must be out oi 
your wits to think of refusing such an offer.” * 

*• Now I begin to understand,' says A II worthy; 
*some person hath made proposals to Miss Wes- 
tern, which the ladies of the family approve^ but 
Is not to your liking.* 

‘My liking!' said Western, ‘how the devil 
should it ? I tell you it is a lord, and those are 
always vo^ks whom you know 1 always resolved 
to have nothing to do with. Lid init 1 refuse a 
matter of vorty years’ pui'ohase now for a bit of 
laud, which one o’ um had a mind to put into a 
park, only because J would have no dealings 
witli lords, and dost think I would marry my 
daughter zu ? Besides, beu’t I engaged to you, 
and did 1 ever go off any bargain when I had 
piomibcd? ’ 

* A«i to that point, neighbour,* said Allworthy, 
‘I entirely leloabo jou from any engagement. 
No contract can be binding between parties who 
have not a full power to make it at the time, nor 
over afterwards acquire the power of fulfilling it.* 

‘ Slud I then,' answered Western, ‘1 tell you I 
have power, and 1 will fulfil it. Come along 
with me directly to Doctors' Commons, I will 
got a licence; and I will go to sister and take 
away the wenoh by force, and she §hall ha un, 
or I will lock her up, and keep her upon broad 
and water as long as she lives.* 

‘Mr. Western,* said All worthy, ‘shall 1 beg 
you will hear my full sentiments on this matter?’ 
— ‘Hear thee; ay, to bo sure 1 will,* answered 
he. — *Why, then, sir,’ cries Allworthy, *I can 
truly say, without a compliment either to you or 
the young lady, that when tliis match was pro- 
posed, 1 embraced it very readily and heartily, 
from my regard to you both. An alliance be- 
tween tivo families so nearly neighbours, and 
between whom there had always existed so 
mutual an intercourse and good harmony, I 
thought a most desirable event; and- with regard 
to the young lady, not only the ooncurrent 
opinion of all who knew her, but my own olxier- 
vation, assured me that she would be an inestim- 
able treasure -to a good husband. I shall say 
nothing of her personal qualiflcatioas, which 
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certainly are admirable; her good nature, her 
charitable disposition, her modesty, are too w^ 
known to need any panegyric ; but she hath one 
quality which existed in a high degree in that 
best of women, who is now one of. the first of 
angels, which, as it is not of a glaring kind, more 
commonly escapes obsei'vatiQn ; so little, indeed, 
is it remarked, that I want a word to express it 
I must USB negatives on ibis occasion. I never 
heard anything of pertness, or what is called 
repartee, out of her mOuth ; no pretence to wit^ 
much less to that kind of wisdom which is tht 
result only of great loarnlng and experience, the 
affectation of which in a young woman is as 
absurd as any of the affectations of an ape. No 
dictatorial sentiments, no judicial opinions, no 
profound criticism. Whenever I have seen her 
in the company of men, slie hath been all atten- 
tion, with the modesty of a learner, not the for- 
>.‘ardnesb of a teacher. You’ll pardon me for it, 
but I once, to try her only, desired her opinion 
on a point which was controverted between Mr. 
Thwackum and Mr. Square. To which she an- 
swered, with much Bweetnoss, “ You will pardon 
me, good Mr. All worthy, 1 am sure you cannot 
in earnest Ihiuk me capable of deciding any 
point in wixich two such gentlemen disagree.” 
Thwackum and Square, who both alike thought 
themselves sure of a favourable decision, seconded 
my request. She answert^d with the same good 
humour, “ I must absoluitly be excused, for I 
will affront neither so much us to give my judg- 
ment on his side.” Indeed, bho always showed 
the highest deference to the undor&tandings of 
> quality absidutoly opsou^ial to tho making 
a good wile. I shall onI> add, that as she is most 
apparently void of all affectation, this deference 
must bo certainly real.' 

Here Blifil sighed bitt^'rly, upon which Wes- 
tern, whose eyes were full 6^ tears at the praise 
of Sophia, blubbered out, ‘Don't be chicken- 
hearted, for shat ha her, d — n me, shat ha her, 
if she was twenty times as good.’ 

‘ llemember your promise, sir,* cried All worthy, 

‘ I was not to be interrupted.* — * Well, shat unt,* 
answered the squire; ‘I won’t speak another 
word.* 

‘Now, my good friend,’ continued AUworthy, 
* I have dwelt so luug on the merit of this young 
lady, partly as 1 really am in love with her 
chamoter, and partly that fortune (for the match 
in that light is really advantageous on my 
nephew’s side) might not be imagined to be my 
principal view in having so eagerly embraced 
the proposal Indeed, I heartily wished to re- 
ceive so great a jewel into my family; but 
though 1 may wish for many good things, 1 
would not therefore steal them, or be guilty of 
any violence or injustice to possess myself of 
them. Now, to force a woman into a mairisge 
contrary to her consent or approbation. Is an act 
of such injustlec and oppression that 1 wish the 
laws of our country could restrsin it; hot a good 
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I MKMtonce is nerer lawless in the worst rege- 
lated states and will provide those laws for itself 
which the neglect of legislators hath foigotten to 
supply. This is surely a ease of that kind; for 
is it not cruel, nay, impious, to fovee a woman 
Into that state against her will, for her behaviour 
in which she is to be accountable to the highest 
and most dreadful court of judicature, and to 
answer at the peril of her soul ? To discharge 
the matrimouial duties in an adequate manner is 
no easy task , and shall we lay this burthen upon 
a woman, while we at the same time deprive her 
of all that assistance which may enable her to 
undergo it? Shall we tear her very heart from 
her, while we enjoin her duties to which a whole 
heart is scarce equal ? I must speak very plain ly 
here. I think parents who act in this manner 
are accessaries to all the guilt which their chil- 
dren afterwards incur, and of course must, before 
a just judge, expect to partake of their punish- 
ment ; but if they could avoid this, good heaven ! 
is there a soul who can bear the thought of hav- 
ing contributed to the damnation of his child ? 

*Fot these reasons, my best neighbour, as I 
see the inclinations of this young lady are most 
unhappily averse to my nephew, 1 must decline 
any fuither thoughts of the honour you intended 
him, though 1 absuro you 1 shall always retain 
the most grateful souse of it.* 

‘Well, sir,* said Western (tlio fi’oth bursting 
forth from liis lips the moment they were uu- 
001 ked), *you cannot say but 1 have hoard you 
out, and now I expect you’ll hoar mo ; and if I 
don’t answer every word on’t, why, then 111 
consent to goe the matter up. First, thou, I de- 
sire you to answer mo one question : Did not 1 
begot her? did not I begot her? Answer me 
that. They say, indeed, it is a wise father that 
knows his own child; but 1 am sure I have the 
best title to her, for I bred her up. Dut I believe 
you will allow mo to be her father, and if 1 be, 
am I not to govern my own child ? I ask you 
that, am I not to govern my own child ? and if 
1 am to govern her in other matters, surely I am 
to govern her in this, which concerns her most. 
And what am 1 desiring all this while? Am 1 
desiring lier to do anything for me ? to give me 
anything ? — Zu much on t'other side, that I am 
only desiring her to take away half my estate 
now, aud t’other half when I die. Well, and 
what is It all vor? Why, is unt it to make her 
happy ? It's enough to make one mad to boar 
volks talk. If 1 was going to marry myself, 
then she would ha reason to cry and to blubber; 
but, on the contrary, han’t 1 offered to bind down 
my laud in zuch a manner, that 1 could not 
marry if 1 would, zeeiug as narro’ woman upon 
earth would ha me. What the devil in hell can 

1 do more? 1 contnbuto to her damnation! 

Zounds! I’d zee all the world d-^n’d bevore her 
little vinger ehould be hurt. Indeed, Mr. All- 
worthy, you must excuse me, hut 1 am surprised 
to bear you talk in zuoh a manner, and 1 must 


say, take it how you will, that I thought you 
had more sense.’ 

AU worthy resented this r^ection only with a 
smile; nor could he, if he would have endea- 
voured have conveyed into that smile any 
mixture of malice or contempt. His snfiles at 
folly were indeed such as we may suppose the 
angels bestow on the absurdities of mankind. 

Blifil now desired to bo permitted to speak a 
few words. * As to using any violence on the 
young lady, 1 am sure 1 bhnll never consent to 
it My conscience will not permit me to use 
violence on any one, much less on a lady for 
whom, however cruel she is to me, I shall al- 
ways preserve the purest and sincorost affection ; 
but yet 1 have read that women are seldom proof 
against perseverance. Why may I not hope, 
then, by such perseverance at last to gain those 
inclinations, in which for the future I shall, 
perhaps, have no rival? As for this lord, Mr. 
Western is so kind to prefer me to him; and 
sure, sir, you will not deny but that a parent 
hath at least a negative voice in those matters ; 
nay, I have heard this very young lady herself 
say BO more than once, and declare thai; she 
ihoiight children inexcusable who married in 
direct oppobiiion to the will of their parents. 
Besides, though the other ladies of the family 
seem to favour the pretensious of my lord, I do 
not find the lady her&clf is inclined to give him 
any countenance. Alas ! 1 am too well assured 
she IS not ; 1 am too seubiblo that wickedest of 
men remains uppermost in her heart.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, so he does,’ cricji Western. 

‘But surely,’ says Blif^a; ‘ hears ot 
this murder which he half committed, if the law 
should spare his life ’ 

‘ What’s that ? ’ cries Western. ‘ Murder ! 
hath he committed a murder, and istneie any 
hopes of seeing him hanged? — Tol di rol, tol 
lol do rol.’ Here he fell a singing and capering 
about the room. 

* Child,’ says Allworthy, * this unhappy passion 
of yours disti esses me beyond measure. J heartily 
pity you, and would do every fair thing to pro- 
mote your buccebb.’ 

‘1 desire no more,’ cries Blifil; ‘I am con- 
vinced my dear uncle hath a better opinion of 
me than to think that 1 myself would accept of 
more.* 

* Lookee,’ says Allworthy, ‘you have my leave 
to write, to visit, if she will permit it ; but I in- 
sist on no thoughts of violence. I will have no 
confinement, nothing of that kind attempted.’ 

‘Well, well,’ cries the squire, ‘nothing of that 
kind shall be attempted. We will try a little 
longer what fair means will effect; and if this 
fellow bo but hanged out of the way— Tol lol de 
rol! 1 never heard better nows in my life— X 
warrant everything goes to my mind. — Do, 
prithee, dear Allworthy, come and dine with 
me at tho Heroules Pillars. 1 have be^oke a 
shoulder of mutton roasted, and a sparerib of 
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porkj and a fowl and eggHEMknoe. Thare will 
nobody but ourselye^) vnless we have a mind to 
bare the landlord ; for I have sent Parson Supfde 
down to Basingstoke after myj^baoco-box, which 
1 left at an inn th^re, and 1 would not it for 
the world ; for it is an old acquaintance of above 
twenty years* standing. 1 can tell you landlord 
is a vast comical bitch ; you will like un hugely.* 
Mr. All worthy at last agreed to this invitation, 
and soon after the squire went off, singing and 
capering at the hopes of seeing the speedy tragi- 
cal end of poor Jones. 

When he was gone, Mr. Allworthy resumed 
the aforesaid subject with much gravity. Ho 
told his nephew, lie wished with all his heart 
he would endeavour to conquer a passioti, 
which 1 cannot,* says he, * flatter you with any 
hopes of succeeding. It is certainly a vulgar 
error, tb«at avorbion in a woman may bo con- 
I quer^ by porsovoranoe. Indifference may per- 
haps sometimes yield to it ; but the usual triumphs 
I gained by perboveraiice in a htver ore over ca- 
I price, prudence, affectation, and often an exorbi- 
tant degree of levity, which ( xcites women not 
over-warm in tlicir cou&tituiious to indulge tlioir 
vanity by prolonging the time of courtship, even 
when they are well enough pleaded with the 
object, and resolve (if they ever resolve at all) 
to make him a very pitiful amends in the end. 
But a fixed dislike, as 1 am afraid this is, will 
rather gather stiength than be conquered by 
time. Besides, my dear, I have another appre- 
hension which you must excuse. I am afiaid 
this piSbion which you have for this fine young 
creature hath her beautiful person too much fur 
its object, and is unworthy of the name of that 
love which is tho only foundation of matrimonial 
felicity. To admire, to like, and to long for the 
possession of a beautiful woman, without any 
regard to her sentiments towards us, is, I am 
afraid, too natural; but love, 1 believe, is the 
child of love only — at least, I am pretty confi- 
dent that to love the creature who we are assured 
hates us is not in human nature. Kxamine your 
heart, therefore, thoroughly, my good boy; and 
if, upon examination, you have but the least sus- 
picion of this kind, 1 am sure your own virtue 
and religion will impel you to drive so vicious a 
passion from your heart, and your good sense 
will soon enable you to do it without pain.’ 

The reader may pretty well guess Blifil’s an- 
swer; but if ho should be at a loss, we are not 
at present at leisure to satisfy him, as our his- 
tory now hastens on to matters of higher im- 
portance! and we can no longer bear to bo absent 
from Sophia. 

CHAPTER IV. 

An €Utra(Trdtnm*y scene hetween Sophia and her 
oimf. 

The lowing heifer and the bloating ewe^ in herds 
and flocks, may ramble safe and unregarded 


through the pastures. These are, indeed, heterf 
after doomed to be the prey of man; yet many 
years are they suffered to enjoy their liberty un**' 
disturbed. But if a plumi^* doe be discovered Ur 
have escaped from the forest, and to repose her- 
self in some fleld or grove^ the whole parish ig 
presently 'alarmed, every man is ready to $et his 
dogs after her; and if she is preserved from the ' 
rcbt by tlio good squire,' it is only that he may 
secure her for his own eating. 

1 have often considered a very fine young 
woman of fortune and fashion, when ilrbt found 
str'iyed from the pale of lier iiurbciy, to he inr 
pretty much the same situation with this doe. 
Tho town is immediately iu an uproar; she iW 
hunted from park to play, from court to assem- 
bly, from assembly to her own chamber, and 
laroly escapes a bingle bo.isou from the jaws of 
some devourer or other ; for, if her friends pro- 
Itt't her from some, it is only to deliver her 
over to one of their own choosing, often more 
disagreeable to her than any of the rest ; while 
whole herds or flocks of other women securely, 
and scarce regarded, traverse the park, the play, 
tho opara, and the assembly ; ai J though, for 
the most part at least, they are at last devoured, 
yet for a long time do they w.iutou in liberty, 

I without disturbance or control. 

Of all these paragons none ever tasted more ot 
this persecution than poor Sophia. Ifor ill stars 
were not contented with all Ibat sho had suffered 
on account of Blifil ; they now raised her another 
pursuer, who seemed likely to torment her no 
lesp than the other had done. For though her 
I au«^ II a loss violent, sho was no less assiduous 
in Utizing her than her father had been before. 

I Tho servants were no sooner departed aJt&f 
I dinner, than Mrs. Western, who had opened thu 
I matter to Sophia, infoimed hor that she ex- 
pected his lordship that very afternoon, and in- 
tended to take tho first opportunity of leaving 
her alone with him. — * If you do, madam,' 
answered Sophia with some spiiit, shall take 
tho first opportunity of leaving him by himsell.* 
— 'Howl madam!* cries the aunt; 'is this fh# 
return you make me for my kindness in relieviug 
you from your confinement at yonr father’s ? *— • 
*You know, madam,* baid Sophia, Hhe cause of 
that confinement was a refusal to comply with 
m> father in accepting a man 1 detested; and 
will my dear ount, who bath relieved me from 
that distress, involve me in another equally 
bad?’ — *And do you think then, madam,* 
answered Mrs. Western, ' that there is no 
difference between my Lord Eellamar and Mr. 
Blifil?* — ‘Very little, in my opinion,* cries 
Sfiphia; 'and if 1 must be condemned to one^ 
1 would certainly have the merit of sacrificing 
myself to my father’s pleasure.’— * Then my 
pleasure, I find,* said the aunt, ' hath very little 
weight with you; but that consideration shall 
not move me. 1 act from nobler motives. The 
view of aggtandiaing my family, of ennob’iug 
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yourself, is what 1 |>rooeed upon. Have you no 
eenee of ambition ? Are there no charms in the 
thoughts of haying a coronet on your coach ? *■— 
*NoDe, upon my lionour,' said Sophia. * A pin* 
cushion upon my coach would please me just as 
well.*—* Never mention honour,* dies ^he aunt. 
* It becomes not the mouth of such a wretch. I 
am sorry, niece, you forco me to use these words, 
but 1 cannot bear your grovelliog temper; you 
have none of the blood of the Westerns in you. 
But however mean and base your own ideas arc, 
you shall bring no imputation on mine. 1 will 
never suffer the world to say of mo that 1 en- 
couraged you in refusing one of tho matches 
in England ; a match which, besides its advan- 
tage in fortune, would do honour to almost any 
family, and hath, indeed, in title, tho advantage 
of ours.’ — ‘Surely,’ says Sophia, ‘lam born de- 
ficient, and have not the senses with which other 
people are blessed ; there must be certainly some 
sense which can relish the delights of sound and 
show, which 1 have not; for surely mankind 
would not labour so much nor sacrifice so much 
for the obtaining, nor would they he so elate and 
proud with possessing, what appeared to them, 
as it doth to me, the most insignificant of all 
trifles.* 

* No, no, miss,* cries tho aunt ; * you are born 
With as many senses as other people; but 1 
assure you you are not boiu with a sufficient 
understanding to make a fool of me, or to expose 
my conduct to tho woild; so 1 declare thus to 
you, upon my woid— and you know, I believe, 
how fixed my resolutions are—unless you agree 
to 600 his lordship tills afternoon, I will with my 
own hands deliver you to-morrow morning to 
my brother, and will never lienccfoith interfere 
with you, nor see your face again.* S( iphia stood 
a few moments silent after this speech, which 
was uttered in a most angiy and peremptory 
tone; and then bursting into tears, she cried, 
‘Bo with mo, madam, whatever you please; 1 
am the most miserable undone wretch upon 
earth ; if my dear aunt forsakes me, where shall 
I look for a protector?’ — * My dear niece,* cries 
she, ‘you will have a very good protector in his 
lordship; a protector whom nothing but a han- 
kering after that vile fellow Jones can make you 
decline.* — ‘Indeed, madam,* said Sophia, ‘you 
wrong me. Uow can you imagine, after what 
you have shown me, if I had ever any such 
thoughts, that 1 should banish them for ever? 
If it will satisfy you, 1 will receive the sacrament 
ttpon it never to see his face again.* — ‘BuVohild, 
demr child,’ said tho aunt, ‘be reasonable; can 
you invent a single objection ? *— ‘ I have already, 
X think, told you a sufiicient objection,* answered 
Sophia,— ‘ What? * cries the aunt; ‘I remember 
none**—* Bnre, madam,’ said Sophia, ‘ I told you 
he had used me in the rudest and vilest manner** 
— ‘ Indeed, child,* answered sho, ‘ I never hosrd 
you, or did not understand you ; but what do 
you mean by this rude, vile manner? ‘ Indeed, 


madam,* said Sophia, ‘X am almost ashamed to 
tell you. He caught ml^n his arms, pulled ms 
down upon the sotteo, and thrust his hand into 
my bosom, and kissed it with such violence that 
1 have the mark upon my left breast at this 
moment’—* Indeed ! ’ said Mrs. Western. — ‘ Yes, 
indeed, madam,’ answered Sophia; ‘my father 
luckily came in at that instant, or Heaven knows 
what rudeness ho intended to have proceeded to.’ 
— ‘I am astonibhed and coiifouiidod,’ cries the 
aunt^ ‘No woman of tho name of Wehtern hath 
been ever treated so since wo were a family. I 
would have torn the eyes of a prince out, if he 
had attempted such freedoms with ino. It is 
impossible! Sure, Sophia, you must iuvent this 
to raise my indignation against him.* — *I hope, 
madam,* said Sophia, ‘you have too good an 
opinion of me to imagine mo capable of telling 
an untruth. Upon my soul, it is true.’ — * I should 
have stabbed him to the heart had I been present,* 
returned the aunt. ‘Yet surely ho could have no 
dishonourable design ; it is impossible ! ho durst 
not: besides, his proposals show he had not ; for 
they are not only honourable, but generous. I 
don’t know ; the ago allows too great freedoms. 
A distant salute is all I would have allowed 
before the ceremony. I have had 1 overs formerly, 
not so long ago neither; several lovers, though t 
never would consent to marriage, and I never 
encouraged tho least freedom. It is a foolish 
custom, and what 1 never would agree to. No 
man kissed moie of me than my cheek. It is as 
much as one can bring oneself to give lips up to 
a husband ; and, indeed, cceild I ever have been 
persuaded to marry, 1 bclisap 1 should not liavo 
soon been brought to enr oo so much.’ — ‘You 
will pardon mu, dear madam,’ said Sophui, ‘if 1 
make uno observation : you own you have had 
many lovers, and tho world knows it, own ^f you 
should deny it You refused them all, and I am 
convinced, one coronet at least among them.’ — 
*You say true, dear Sophy,* answered she; ‘1 
had once the offer of a title.* — ‘Why, Hum,* said 
Sox>hia, ‘will you not suffer mo to refuse this 
once?* — ‘It is true^ child,* said she, ‘1 have 
refused the offer of a titlo; but it was not so 
good an offer ; that is, not so very, very good an 
offer I* — ‘Yes, madam,’ said Sophia; ‘but you 
have had very gproat proposals from men of vast 
fortunes. It was not the first, the second, nor 
the third advantageous match that offered itself.* 
— * 1 own it was not,’ said she. — ‘ Well, madam,* 
continued Sophia, ‘ and why may not I expect to 
have a second, perhaps, better than this ? You 
are now but a young woman, and I am convinced 
would not promise to yield to the first lover of 
fortune, nay, or of titlo too. I am a very young 
woman, and sure 1 need not despair.*— ‘Well, my 
dear, dear Sophy,* cries the aunt, ‘ what would 
you have me say?*— ‘Why, I only beg that I 
may not be left alone, at least this evening; 
grant me that, and I will submit, if you iliink, 
after what is past, I ought to see him in your 
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eompany/ — * Well» I will giant it,* cries the an^ 
'Sophy, you know I i|#ve you, and can deny you 
nothing. You know fibe easiness of my nature ; 
Ihave not always been so easy. I have been 
formerly thought cruel; by the men, 1 mean. 
I was called the cruel Parthonis&a. 1 have broke 
many a window that has had verses to the cruel 
Parthenissa on it. Sophy, I was never so hand- 
some as you, and yet 1 had something of you 
formerly. I am a little altered. Kingdoms and 
states, as Tully Cicero says in his epistles, under- 
go alterations, and so must the human form.* 
Thus run she on for near half an hour upon 
horself, and her conquests and her cruelty, till 
the arrival of my lord, who, alter a most tedious 
visit, during which Mrs. Western never once 
offered to leave Ihe room, retired, not niuok more 
satisfied with the aunt tljaii with the niece; for 
Sophia had brought her aunt into so excellent a 
temper, that she consented to almost everything 
her niece said, mid agreed that a little distant 
behaviour might not be impiopej to so forward 
a lover. 

Thus Sophia, by a little w( ll-directed flattery, 
for which surely none will blame her, obtained a 
little ease for herself, and at leabt put off the evil 
day. And now wo have seen our heroine in a 
better situation than she hath been for a long 
time before, we uill look a little after Mr. Jones, 
whom wo left in the most deplorable dilemma 
that can be well imagined. 

CHAPTER V. 

Mr», Miller and Mi\ Nlfjhlingah visit Jones in 
the l» 

When Mr. Allworthy and Ids nephew went to 
moot Mr. Western, Mrs. Miller set forwards to 
her son-in-law’s lodgings, in order to acquaint 
him with the accident which had befallen his 
friend Jones ; but he had known it long before 
from Partridge (for Jones, when he left Mrs. 
Miller, had been furnished with a room in the 
same house with Mr. l^ightingalo). The good 
woman found her daughter under groat affliction 
on account of Mr. Jones, whom having comforted 
as well as she could, she set forwards to the Gate- 
house, where she ho.ird he was, and where Mr. 
Nightingale was arrived before her. 

The firmness and constancy of a true friend is 
a circumstance so extremely delightful to persons 
in any kind of disti'oss, that the distress itself, if 
it bo orUf temporary and admits of relief, is more 
than compensated by bringing this comfort with 
it N or are instances of this kind so rare some 
BUporflcial and Inaccurate observers have reported. 
To say the truth, waut of compassion is not to be 
numbered among our general faults. The black 
ingredient which fouls our disposition is envy. 
Hence our eye is seldom, 1 am airaid, turned up- 
wards to those who are manifestly greater, bettor, 
wiser, or happier than ourselves, without some 


degree of malignity; while we commonly look 
downwards on the mean and miserable with 
sufficient benevolence and ^ty. In fact, I have 
remarked that most of the defects which have 
discovered themselves In the friendships within 
my observation have arisen fri)m envy only ; a 
hellish vice, and yet one from which ^ have 
known very few absolutely exempt But enough | 
of a subject which, if pursued, would lead me too 
far. I 

Whether it was that Fortune was apprehensive ' 
lest Jones should sink under the weight of his j 
adversity, and that she might thus lose any future 
opportunity of tormenting him, or wliether she 
roally abated somewhat of her severity towards 
him, she seemed a little to lelax her persecution, 
by sending him the company of two such faithful 
friends, and what is perhaps more rare, a faithful 
servant. For Parti idge, though ho had many 
imperfections, wanted not fidelity; and though 
fear would not suffer him to be hanged for his 
master, yet the world, I believe, could not have i 
bribed him to de&crt bis cause. 

While Jones was expressing gi*eat satit>faetron 
in the presence of his friends, Partridge brought 
an account that Mr. Fitzpatrick was still alive^ 
though the surgeon declared that he had very 
htUo hopes. Upon which, Jones fetching a deop 
sigh, Nightingale said to him, 'My dear Tom, 
why should you afflict yourself so upon an acci- 
dent which, whatever bo the consequence, can 
bo attended with no danger to you, and in which 
your conscience cannot accuse you of having been 
tho least to blamo? If tbu fellow should die, 
T/hut have you done moro than taken away the 
life of aniffinn in j'our own defcnco? So will 
the coroner’s imiuost eeitainly find it; and then 
you will be easily admitted to bail ; and though 
you must undergo the form of a trial, yet it Is a 
trial which many men would stand for you for 
a shilling.’— * Gome, come, Mr. Jones,' says Mrs. 
Miller, ‘cheer yourself up. I knew you could 
not be the aggressor, and so I told Mr. Allworthy, 
and BO he shall acknowledge too, before J have 
done with him.’ 

Jones gravely answered, that whatever mlgfht 
be his fate, he should always lament the having 
shed the blood of one of his fellow-creatures, as 
one of the highest misfortunes which could have 
befallen him. ‘ But I have another misfortune of 
the tenderest kind. Oh ! Mrs. Miller, I have lost 
what 1 hold most dear upon earth.’— ' That must 
bo a mistress,’ said Mrs. Miller ; * but come, come ; 

1 know more thah you imagine ’ (for indeed Part- 
ridge bad blabbed all); 'and I have heard more 
than you know. Matters go better, I promise 
you, than you think ; and 1 Would not give Blifil 
sixpence fur all the chance which he hath of the 
lady.* 

‘Indeed, my dear friend, indeed,’ answered 
Jones, 'yon are an entire stranger to the eanse 
of my grief. If you was acquainted with the 
story, you would allow my case admitted of no 
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oomfdti 1 apprehend no danger from Blifil 1 
herpa nndone myeelf/— ^BonH despair,' replied 
hSlH Hiller; ‘you know not what a woman can 
dai and if anything be in my power, I promise 
ycm 1 will do it to serve yon. It is my duty. 
Hy son, my dear Hr. Nightingale, who is so kind 
to tell me he hath obligations to you on the same 
account, knows it is my duty. Shall I go to the 
lady myself? 1 will say anything to her you 
would have me say.’ 

*Thou best of women,* cries Jones, taking her 
by the hand, ‘talk not of obligations to me;— 
but as you have been so kind to mention it, there 
is a favour which perhaps may be in your power. 
1 see you are acquainted with the lady (how you 
came by your information 1 know not) who sits, 
indeed, veiy near my heart. If you could con- 
trive to deliver this (giving her a paper from 
his pocket), 1 shall for ever acknowledge your 
gooduesa’ 

‘ Give it mo,’ said Mrs. Miller. ‘ If I see it not 
In her own possession before I sleep, may my 
next sleep be my last! Comfort yourself, my 
good young man ! be wise enough to take warn- 
ing from past follies, and I warrant all shall bo 
.well, and I shall yet see you happy with tho most 
charming young lady in the world; for so I hear 
from every one she is.* 

* Believe me, madam,’ said ho, ‘1 do not speak 
tho common cant of one in my unhappy situation. 
Before this dreadful accident happened, I had re- 
solved to quit a life of which I was beoomo sensi- 
ble of the wickedness us well as folly. Ido assure 
you, notwitlistanding the disturbances I Lavo un- 
fortunately occasioned in your houso, for which 
I heartily ask your pardon, 1 am not an abandoned 
profligate. Though I havo been Luriicd into 
vices, I do not appiove a vicious character, nor 
will I ever from this moment deserve it.* 

Mrs. Miller expressed great satisfaction in 
these declarations, in tlio sincerity of which sho 
averred she had an ontiio faith; and now the 
remainder of tho conversation passed in the 
joint attempts of that good woman and Mr. 
Nightingale to cheer the dejected spirits of Mr. 
Jones, in which they so far succeeded as to leave 
him much better comforted and satisfied than 
they found him, to which happy alteration 
nothing so much contributed as tho kind under- 
taking of Mrs. Miller to deliver his letter to 
Bophia, which he despaired of finding any moans 
to accomplish; for when Black Geoige pro- 
duced the last from Sophia, he informed Part- 
ridge that she had strictly charged him, on pain 
of having it communicated to her father, not to 
bring her any answer, lie was, moreover, nbt 
a little pleased to find ho had so warm an ad- 
vocate to Mr. All worthy himself in thia good 
woman, who was in reality one of the worthiest 
4Breatures in the world. * 

After about an hour’s visit from the lady (for 
Nightingale had been with him much longer)^ 
they both took their leave, promising to return 


to him soon, during which Mrs. Hiller said riie 
hoped to bring bim some good news from his 
mistress ; and Hr. Nightingale promised to in- 
quire into the state of Hr. Fitzpatrick’s wound, 
and likewise to find ant some of the persons who 
were present at the rencounter. 

The former of these went directly in quest of 
Sophia, whither we likewise shall now attend 
her. 

OnAPTER VI. 

/» wAtek Mrs. MUkr pays a visit to Sophia, 

Access to the young lady was by no means 
difficult; for, as she lived now on a perfect 
friendly footing with her aunt, sho was at full 
liberty, to receivo wbat visitants she pleased. 

Sophia was dressing when she was acquainted 
that there was a gentlewoman below to wait on 
her. As she was neither afraid nor ashamed to 
see any of her own sex, Mrs. Miller was imme- 
diately admitted. 

Curtseys and the usual ceremonialB between 
women who are strangers to each othor being 
past, Sophia said, ‘ I havo not the pleasure to 
know you, madam.’ — *No, madam,* answered 
Mi-s. Miller, ‘ and I must beg p.>rdon for intrud- 
ing upon you. But when you know what has 
induced me to give you this tioublo, I hope’— 
‘Prny, what is >our busiuess, iuail.ini?’ said 
Sophia with a little omolion. — ‘ Madam, we are 
not alone,* replio»l Mrs. Sillier in a low voice.— 
*Go out, Betty,’ said Sophia. 

When Betty was departed, Mrs. Miller said, 
‘I was desired, madam, by a very unhappy 
young gcutloman to deliver ^'^ou this letter.* 
Sophia changed colour when saw tho dirco- 
tiou, well knowing tho haiic'^ and after some 
hesitation said, ‘1 could not conceive, madam, 
from your appearance, that your business hui 
been of^such a nature. — Whomever you brought 
this letter from, I shall not open it. I should be 
sorry to entertain an unjust suspicion of any 
one; but you are an utter stranger to me.’ 

* If you will have patience, madam,’ answered 
Mrs. Miller, ^ 1 will acquaint you who I am, and 
how I came by that letter.’ — ‘ 1 liave no curiosity, 
madam, to know anything,* cries Sophia ; ‘ but I 
must insist on your delivering that letter back 
to the person who gave it you.’ 

Mrs. Miller then foil upon her knees, and In 
tho most pobsionate terms implored her compae- 
sion, to which Sophia answered, ‘ Sure, madam, 
it is surprising you should bo so very strongly 
interested in the behalf of this person. 1 would 
not think, madam ’ — ‘ No, madam,* says Mrs. 
Miller, ‘you shall not tliink anylhing but the 
truth. I will tell you all, and you will not 
wonder that I am interested. He Is the best- 
natured creature that ever was bom.’ She then 
began and related the story of Mr. Henderson, 
After this she cried, ‘ This, madam, this Is his 
goodness ; but I have much more tender obllgii* 
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timatQly lost all which he was pleased to bestow 
m tiltti et their eeparation, and with the die- 
trbtaes to which that lose had subjected him, 
of all which she had reoeiTod a full account 
from the faithful retailer Partridge. She then 
explained the obligations she had to Jones, — 
not that she was entirely explicit with regard to 
her daughter; for though she had the utmost 
confidence in Mr. Allworthy, and though there 
could be no hopes of keeping an affair secret 
which was unhappily known to more than half 
a dozen, yet she could not prevail with herself 
to mention those circumstances which reflected 
most on the chastity of poor Nancy, but smothered 
that part of her evidcuce as cautiously as if she 
had been before a judge, and the girl was now 
on her trial for the murder of a bastard. 

Allworthy said there were few characters so 
absolutely vicious as not to have the least mix- 
ture of good in them. ‘ However,* says he, ‘ I 
cannot deny but that you have some obligations 
to the fellow, bad as he is, and 1 shall therefore 
excuse what hath passed already, but must in- 
sist you never mention his name to me more; 
for, 1 promise you, it was upon the fullest and 
plainest evidence that 1 resolved to take the 
measures I have taken.* — *Woll, sir,* says she, 
* 1 make not the least doubt but time will show 
all matters in their true and natural colours, and 
that you will be convinced this poor young man 
deserves better of you than some other folks 
that shall be nameless.* 

* Madam,* cries A 11 worthy, a little ruffled, *1 
will not hear any reflections on my nephew; 
and if ever you say a word more of that kind, 1 
will depart from your house that instant. He is 
the worthiest and best of men ; and 1 once more 
repeat it to you, he hath carried his friendship 
to this man to a blamoable length, by too long 
concealing facts of the blackest die. The in- 
gratitude of the wretch to this good young man 
is what I most resent; for, madam, I have the 
greatest reason to imagine ho had laid a plot to 
supplant my nephew in my favour, and to have 
disinherited him.’ 

* I am sure, sir,’ answered Mrs. Miller, a littio 
frightened (for, though Mr. A 11 worthy had the 
utmost sweetness and benevolence in his smiles, 
he had great terror in his frowns), *I shall 
never speak against any gentleman you are 
pleased to think well of. 1 am sure, sir, such 
behaviour would very little become mo, ospe- 
oially when the gentleman is your nearest rela- 
tion ; but, sir, you must not be angry with mo 
—yon must not, indeed — for my good wishes to 
this poor wretch. Sure 1 may call him so now, 
though once you would have been angry with 
me if I had'Bpoke of him with the least disre- 
spect. How often have 1 heard you call bi"^ 
your son 1 How often have you prattled to me 
ti him with all the fondness of a parent ! Nay, 
Sir, 1 osnnot forget the many tender expressions, 
the msny good things you have told me of his 


beauty, and his parts and his virtues, of his 
good nature and generosity. I am sure, sir, 1 
cannot forget them, for I find them all true. I 
have experienced them in my own cause. They 
have preserved my family. You must pardon 
my tears, sir, indeed you must. When I con- 
sider the cruel reverse of fortune which this 
poor youth, to whom I am so much obliged, 
hath suffered ; when I consider the loss of your 
favour, which I know ho valued more than his 
life, I must, I must lament him. If you had a 
dagger in your hand, ready to plunge into my 
heart, 1 must lament the misery of one whom 
you have loved, and I shall ever love.* 

Allworthy was pretty znuoh moved with this 
speech, but it seemed not to be with anger; for, 
after a short silence, taking Mrs. Miller by the 
hand, he said very affoctiouatoly to her, ^ Come, 
madam, let us oonsidor a littio about your 
daughter. I cannot blame you for rejoicing in 
a match which promises to be advantageous to 
her, but you know this advantage in a groat 
measure depends on the father’s reconciliation. 
I know Mr. Nightingale very well, and havo 
formerly had concerns with him; I will make 
him a visit, and endeavour to serve you in this 
matter. 1 believe he is a worldly man ; but as 
ibis is an only son, and the thing is now irre- 
trievable, perhaps he may in time be brought to 
reason. I promise you 1 will do all 1 can for you. 

Many were the acknowledgments which the 
poor woman made to Allworthy for this kind 
! and generous offer ; nor could she refrain from 
taking this occasion again to express her grati- 
tude towards Jones, ‘to whigp,’ said she, * 1 owe 
the opportunity of giving ^^^u, sir, this present 
I trouble.’ All worthy gent^ * stopped her, but 
he was too good a man bo really offended 
with the effects of so noble a principle as now 
actuated Mrs. Miller; and, indeed, had nut this 
new affair inflamed his former auger ^.gainst 
Jones, it is possible he might have been a little 
softened towards him, by the report of an action 
which malice itself could not havo derived from 
an evil motive. 

Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller bad been above 
an hour together, when their conversation was 
put an end to by the arrival of Blifil and another 
person, which other person was no less than Mr. 
Dowling the attorney, who was now become a 
great favourite with Mr. Blifil, and whom Mr. 
Allworthy, at the desire of his nephew, had 
made his steward; and had likewise recom- 
mended him to Mr. Western, from whom the 
attorney received a promise of being promoted 
to the same office upon the first vacancy; and 
in the meantime was employed in transaoting 
some affairs which the squire then had in London 
in relation to a mortgage. 

This, was the p^cipal affair which then 
brought Mr. Dowling to town ; theroforo he took 
the same opportunity to charge himself with 
■ome money for Mr. Allworthyi and to make a 
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report to him of some other business; In all 
which, as it was of much too dull a nature 
find any place in this history, we will leave the 
uncle, nephew, and their lawyer concerned, and 
resort to other matters. 


OHAPTEB Vm 

Containing vaHow maJttero, 

Bevobe we rotnrn to Mr. Jones we will take one 
more view of Sophia. 

Though that young lady had brought her 
aunt into groat good humour by those soothing 
methods which wo have before related, she had not 
brought her in the least to abate of her zeal for 
the match with Lord Follamar. This zeal was 
now inflamed by Lady Bellaston, who had told 
her the preceding evening that she was well 
satisfied from the conduct of Sophia, and from 
her canlage to his lordship, that all delays 
would be dangerous, and that the only way to 
succeed was to press the match forward with 
such rapidity that the young lady should have 
no time to reflect, and be obliged to consent 
while she scarce knew what she did : in which 
manner, she said, one half of the marriages 
among people of condition were brought about 
A fact very probably true, and to which, I sup- 
pose, is owing tho mutual tenderness which 
afterwards exists among so many happy couples. 

A hint of tho same kind was given by the 
same lady to Lord Fellamar ; and both those so 
readily embraced the advice, that the very next 
day wao, at his lordship's request, appointed by 
Mrs. Western for a private interview between 
the young paities. This was communicated to 
Sophia by her aunt, and insisted upon in such 
high terms, that, after having urged everything 
she possibly could invent against it without the 
least effect, she at last agreed to give the highest 
instance of complaisance which any young lady 
can give, aud couseuted to see his lordship. 

As conversations of this kind afford no great 
entertainment, we shall be excused from reciting 
the whole that passed at this interview ; in which, 
after his lord&hip had made many declarations 
of the most pure and ardent passion to the silent, 
blushing Sophia, she at last collected all the 
spirits she could raise, and with a trembling, 
low voice, said, ‘ My lord, you must be yourself 
conscious whether your former behaviour to me 
hath been consistent with the professions you 
now make.’— ‘Is there,’ answered he, *no way 
by which I can atone for madness? What I did, 
1 am afraid, must have too plainly convinced 
you that the violence of love had deprived me of 
my senses.’ — ‘Indeed, my lord,’ said she, ‘it is 
in your power to give me proof of an affection 
which I much rather wish to encourage, and to 
which 1 should think myself more beholden.’— 
‘Karne it, madam,’ said my lord very warmly.— 
‘My lord,’ says she^ looking down upon her fsa, 
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*I know you nwt be sensible howuoSy this 
pretended passloi^ of yours hath made me.— 
‘ Can you be so cruel to call it pretended?' ssys 
he. — ^ Yes, my lord,’ sBSwered Sophia, ‘all pru- 
fesbions of love to those whom we persecute are 
most insnlting pretences. This pursuit of yours 
is to me a most crud persecution: pay, It is 
taking a most ungenerous advantage of mjr tin- 
happy Situation.’— ‘Most lovely, most adorable 
charmer, do not accuse kie,’ cries he, ‘of taldng 
an ungenerous Advantage, while I have no 
thoughts but what are diroctefl to your bonOur 
and interest, and while I have no view, no hopOk 
no ambition, but to throw myself, honour, for- 
tune, everything, at your feet.’.— * My lord,* says 
she, ‘it is that fortune and those honours which 
give you the advantage of which I complain. 
These ore the charms which have seduced my 
relations, but to mo they are things indifferent. 
If your lordship will merit my gratitude, there 
is but one way.’ — ‘Pardon me, divine creature,’ 
satd he, ‘ there can bo none. All 1 eaxf do for 
you is so much your due, and will give me so 
much pleasure, that there is no room for your 
gratitude.*— ‘Indeed, my lord,’ answered sho^ 
* you may obtain my gratitude, my good opinion, 
every kind thought and wish which it is in my 
power to bestow: nay, you may obtain them 
with ease, for sure to a generous mind it must 
be easy to grant my request. Let me beseech 
you, then, to cease a pursuit in which you can 
never have any success. For your own sake as 
well as mine, 1 entreat this favour; for sura 
you are too noble to have any pleasure in tor- 
merting an unhappy creature. What can your 
lordbliip propose but uneasiness to yourself, by a 
perseverance which, upon my honour, upon my 
soul, cannot, shall not prevail with me, whatever 
distresses you may drive mo to.’ Bore my lord 
fetched a deop sigh, and thou said, ‘Is it, then, 
madam, that I am so unhappy to be the object of 
your diblike and scorn ; or will you pardon me 
if I suspect there is some other ? ’ Here he hesi- 
tated, and Bophia answered with some spirit, 
‘My lord, I shall not be accountable to you for 
the reasons of my conduct. 1 am obliged to 
your lordship for the generous offer you have 
made ; 1 own it is beyond either my deserts or 
expectations; yet I hope, my lord, you will not 
insist on ray reasons when I declare I cannot 
accept it.’ Lord Fellamar returned much to 
this, which we do not perfectly understand, and 
perhaps it could not all be strictly reconciled 
either to sense or grammar; but he concluded 
his ranting speech with saying, that if she had 
pre-engaged heinelf to any gentleman, however 
unhappy it would make hiiut should think 
himself bound in honour to desist. Perhaps my 
lord laid too much emphasis on the word gentle- 
man; for we olmnot else well account for the 
indignation with which he inspired Sophia, who, 
in her answer, seemed greatly to veseiit soito 
affront hsd given her. 
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Whilfl b)io was speaking, with her Yoice more 
rahtsd nenal, ACrs. Westeitt came into the 
room, the fire glaring in her cheeks, and the 
flames bursting from het oyes. am ashamed,* 
says she, *my lord, of the reception which you 
have met with. I aseure your lordship wo are 
all sensible of the honour done us ; and I must 
tell you, Miss Western, the family expeots a 
different behaviour from you.* Here my lord, 
interfered ^n behalf of the young lady, but to no 
purpose; the aunt proceeded till Sophia puUed 
out her handko) chief, threw herself into a chair, 
and burst into a violent fit of tears. 

The remainder of the conversation between 
Mrs. Western and his lordship, till the latter 
withdrew, consisted of bitter lamentations on 
hfs side, and on hers of the strongest assurances 
that her niece should and would consent to all 
he wished. ‘Indeed, my lord/ says she, ‘the 
girl hath had a foolish education, neither adapted 
to her fortune nor her family. Her father, 1 am 
sorry to say it, is to blame for everything. The 
girl hath silly country notions ot bashfulness. 
Nothing else, my lord, upon my honour; I am 
convinced she hath a good understanding at the 
bottom, and will be brought to reason.* 

This last speech was made in the absence of 
Sophia; for she had some time before left the 
room with more appearance of passion than she 
had ever shown on any occasion ; and now his 
lordship^ after many expressions of thanks to 
Mrs. Western, many ardent professions of pas- 
sion which nothing could conquer, and many 
assurances of perseverance which Mrs. Western 
Lii?hly encouraged, took his leave fur this tirao. 

Before wo roLito what now i»assed l)c*tween 
Mrs. Western and Sophia, it niciy bo proper to 
mention an unfortunate accident which had hap> 
pened, and which had occasioned the return of 
Mrs. Western with so much fury, as we have 
seen. 

The reader then must know that the maid 
who at present attended on Sriphia was recom- 
mended by Lady Bellaston, with whom she had 
lived for some timo in the capacity of a comb- 
hi-ush : she was a very^ sensible girl, and bad 
received the strictest instructions to watch her 
young lady very carefully, 'i'hese instructions, 
wo are soiry to say, were communicated to her 
by Mrs. Honour, into whose favour Lady Bel- 
lastou had now so ingratiated herself, that the 
violent aff( ction which the good waiting-woman 
had formerly borne to Sophia, was entirely 
obliterated by thai great attachment which she 
had to her new mistress. 

Kow, when Mrs. Miller was departed, ^etty 
(for that was the name of the girl), returning to 
her young lady, found her very attentively en- 
gaged in reading a long lettei, and the visible 
emotions which she betrayed on that occasion 
might have well accounted for some suspicions 
which the girl entertained; but indeed they had 
yet a stronger foundation, for she had overheard 


the whole scene which passed between Sophie 
and Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Western was acquainted with sQ this 
matter by Betty, who, after receiving many 
commendations and some rewards for her fidelity, 
was ordered that if the woman who brought the 
letter came again, she should introduce her to 
Mrs. Western herself. 

Unluckily, Mrs. Miller returned at the vary 
time when Sophia was engaged with his lord- 
ship. Betty, according to order, sent her directly 
to the aunt, who, being mistress of so many 
circumstances relating to what had passed the 
day before, easily imposed upon the poor woman 
to believe that Sophia communicated the 
whole affair, and so pumped evorythiug out of 
her which she knew relating to the letter and 
relating to Jones. 

This poor creature might, iudeod, bo called 
simplicity itself. She was one of that order of 
mortals vfho are apt to believe everything which 
is said to them ; to whom nature hath neither 
indulged the offensive nor defensive weapons of 
deceit, and who are consequently liable to be 
imposed upon by any ouo who will only bo at 
the expense of a little falseliood for that purpose. 
Mrs. Western, having drained Mrs. Miller of 
all she knew, which indeed was but little, but 
which was sutficient to mako the aunt suspect a 
gimt deal, dismissed her with assurances that 
Sophia would not see her, that she would send 
no answer to the letter, nor ever receive another ; 
nor did she suffer her to depart wit It out a hand- 
some lecture on the merits of au ofilco to which 
she could afford no boite^, naruo than that of 
proem ess. This disco ver^j^^jad gii'ntly discom- 
X>osod her temper, when, mug into the apsit- 
meut next to that in whica the lovers Wei's, sho 
overheard Sophia very warmly protesting against 
his lordship’s addresses; at which tlie rage 
already kiudled bur^t forlli, and she rushed in 
upon her niece in a most furious manner, as 
we have already described, together with what 
jiassed at that timo till his lordship’s departure. 

No sooner was Lord Fcllamar gone tlian Mrs. 
Western returned to SoxiUia, whom she upbraided 
in the most bitter terlus for the ill use slie bad 
made of the confidence reposed in her, and for 
her treachery in convorsing with a man with 
whom she had offemd but the day before to bind 
I heibolf in the most solemn oath never more to 
liave any conversation. Sophia protested she 
had maintained no such conversation* ‘How, 
bow, Miss Western,’ said the aunt; *wiU you 
deny your receiving a letter from him yesterday? ’ 
— ‘A letter, madam!* answered Sophia, seme- 
what surprised.— ‘ It is not very well bre^ Miss,’ 
replies the aunt, ‘ to repeat my words. I say a 
letter, and 1 insist upon your showing it me 
immediately.*—*! scorn a lie, madam,* said So- 
phia; *1 did receive a letter, but it was without 
my desire, and indeed, 1 may eay, against my 
consent.*— * Indeed, indeed, misA* cries the aunti 
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'yon oug[1it to bo aabamod of owning you bad 
recAived it at all; but trbere la the letter, lor f, i 
wUlseeit* 

To this peremptory domaiid Bopbia paused 
some time before sbe returned an answer; and 
at last only excused herself by declaring sbe had 
not the letter in her pocket, which was Indeed 
true; upon which her aunt, losing all manner of 
patience, asked her niece this short question, 
whether she would resolve to marry Lord Fella- 
mar or no? to which she received the strongest 
negative. Mrs. Western then replied with an 
oath, or something very like one, that she would 
early the next morning deliver her back into 
her father’s hand. 

Sophia then began to reason with her aunt in 
the following manner: *Why, madam, Tuust I 
of necessity bo forced to marry at ail .* Consider 
how cruel you would have thought it in your 
own ease, and how much kinder your parents 
were in leaving yon to your liberty. What 
have 1 done to forfeit this liberty ? 1 will never 
marry contrary to my father’s consent, nor with- 
out asking yours ; aud when I ask the consent 
of either improperly, it will bo then time enough 
to force some other marriage upon me.’ — ‘ Gan 1 
bear to hear this,’ cries Mrs. Western, *from a 
girl who hath now a letter from a murdei'er in 
her pocket?’— ‘I have no such letter, I prompt* 
you,’ answered Sopliia; ‘and if he be a murderer, 
he will soon bo in no condition to give you any 
further dibiurbauce.’ — * How, Miss Western,’ 
said the aunt, ^havo you the assurance to speak 
of him in this manner ; to own your alTcctiou for 
such a villain to my face?’ — ‘Bure, madam,’ said 
Sophia, ‘you put a very strange conbtruction on 
my words.’ — ‘Indeed, Miss Western,’ ciies the 
lady, ‘1 shall not bear ibis usage; you have 
learnt of your father this manner of treating me ; 
he hath taught you to give mo the lie. He hath 
totally ruined you by his false system of oduca^ 
tinn ; and, please Heaven, be shall have the 
comfort of its fruits ; for onco more 1 declare to 
you, that to-morrow morning I will carry you 
back. I will witlidraw all my forces from the 
field, and remain henceforth, like the wise king 
of Prussia, in a state of perfect neutrality. You 
are both too wise to bo regulated by my measures ; 
so prepare yourself, for to-morrow morning you 
shall evacuate this house.’ 

Sophia remonstrated all she could; but her 
aunt was deaf to all sbe said. In this resolu- 
tion, therefore, we must at present leave her, 
as there seem to be no hopes of briuging her 
to change it» 

OHAFTEB IX. 

What happened to Mr, Jones in ihe prison. 

Mb. Jostfss passed about twenty'*four mdanoboly 
hours by hiois^, unless when relieved by the 
"sompany of Partridge, before Mr. Nightingale 


returned; not that this worthy young itan had 
deserted or forgiit his friend ; for, indeed, he had 
been mnoh the greatest part of the time employed 
in his service. 

He had heard, upon iiiqulry, that the only 
persons who had seen the beginning of the un- 
fortunate rencounter were the orew belonging 
to a ina^-of-war which then lay at Deptford. 
To Deptford, therefore, he went in seltnA Of 
this crew, wlioro he was informed tbAl the men 
be sought after were all gone ashore. He then 
traced them from place lo place, till at list hi 
found two of thorn drinking together, with B 
third person, at a hedge-tavern near AldSfw* 
gate. 

Nightingale desired to speak with Jones by 
hiin-soU (for Partridge was in the room when 
he came in). As soon as they were alone^ 
Nigiitingale, taking Jones by the hand, cried, 

‘ Come, my bravo friend, be not too much de- 
jected at what I am going to tell you— 1 am 
soiry I am the messenger of bad nows f but I 
think it my duty to tell you.’— ‘ I guess alxuady 
what that bad news is,* crios Jones, ‘Thi 
poor gentleman, then, is dead.’ — ‘I hope not,* 
answered Nightingale. ‘ He was alive this 
morning: though 1 will not flatter yon; 1 fear, 
from the accounts I could get, that his wound is 
mortal. But if the afiair be exactly as you told 

your ovra romorso would he all you have to 
apprehend, let what would happen ; but forgive 
me, my dear Tom, if I entru..! you to make the 
worst of your story to your friends. If you 
disguise anything to us, you will only be an 
enemy to yourself.’ 

‘ W if u reason, my dear Jack, have I ever 
given ^ou,’ said Jones, ‘to stab me with so 
cruel a suspicion ? ‘ Have patience,’ cries 

Nightingale, ‘and I will tell you all. After 
the most diligent inquiry I could make, 1 at 
last met with two of the follows who were pre- 
sent at this unhappy accident, and I am sorry 
to say that they do not relate the story so much 
in your favour as you yourself have told it.’— 
‘Why, what do they say?’ cries Jones. — ‘In- 
deed, what I am sony to repeat, as I am afraid 
of the consequence of it to you. They say that 
they were at too great a distance to overhear 
any words that passed between you; but they 
both agree that the first blow was given by 
you ' Then, upon my soul,’ answered Jbnes, 
‘ they injure me. Ho not only struck me first, 
but struck me without the least provocation. 
What should induce those villains to accuse 
me falsely?’— ‘Nay, that I cannot guess,’ said 
Nightingale; ‘and if you yourself, and 1 who 
am so heartily your friend, cannot conceive a 
reason why they should belie you, what reason 
will an indifferent court of justice be able to 
assign why they shcmld not believe them ? X 
repeated the question to them several thniL 
and so did another gentleman who was presc!^ 
who, I believe, is a seafaring man, and who 
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really acted a very friendly part by yon. For well knows ; what she was he must be perfectly 
he begged them often to consider that there satisfied. He will therefore be pleased to re- 
was the life of a man in the case, and asked member that this lady departed from Upton in 
them oyer and over if they were certain; to the same coach with Mr. Fitzpatrick and the 
which they both answered that they were, and other Irish gentleman, and in their company 
wonld abide by their evidence upon oath. For travelled to Bath. 

heaven's sake, my dear friend, recollect your- Now there was a certain office in the gift of 
self ; for if this should appear to be the fact, Mr. Fitzpatrick at that time vacant, namely that 
it will be your business to think in time of of a wife ; for the lady who had lately filled that 
making the best of your interest. I would not office had resigned, or at least deserted her duty. ' 
shock you; but you know, I believe, the severity Mr. Fitzpatrick, therefore, having thoroughly 
of the law, whatever verbal provocations may examined Mrs. Waters on the road, found her 
have been given you.'^* Alas ! my friend,* cries extremely fit for the place ; which, on their 
Jones, * what interest hath such a wretch as I? arrival at Bath, ho presently conferred upon her. 
Besides, do you think 1 would even wish to and she without any scruple accepted. As hue- 
live with the reputation of a murderer ? If 1 band and wife this gentleman and lady continued 
had any friends (as, alas 1 I have none), could I together all the time they stayed at Bath, and 
have the confidence to solicit them to speak in as husband and wife they arrived together in 
the behalf of a man condemned for the blackest town. 

crime in human nature ? Believe me, I have Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was so wise a man 
no such hope ; but 1 have some reliance on a as not to part with one good thing till he had 
throne still greatly superior ; which will, I am secured another, which he had at prosent only 
certain, afford me all the protection I merit’ a prospect of reg^aining, or whether Mrs. Waters 
Ho then concluded with many solemn and had so well discharged her office that he intended 
vehement protestations of the truth of what he still to retain her as principal, and to make his 

had at first asserted. wife (as is often the case) only her deputy, I 

The faith of Nightingale was now again stag- will not say. But certain it is ho never mon- 
gered, and began to incline to credit his friend, tioned his wife to her, never communicated to 
when Mrs. Miller appeared, and made a sorrow- her the letter given him by Mrs. Webtom, nor 
ful report of the success of her embassy ; which ever once hinted his purpose of repossessing 
when Jones had hoard, he cried out most heroi- his wife ; much loss did ho over mention the 
cally, * Well, my friend, 1 am now indifferent as name of Jones. For though ho intended to 
to w^t shall happen, at least with regard to my fight with him wherever he met him^ he did 
life; and if it be the will of heaven that 1 shall not imitate those prudent ixtsous who think a 
make an atonement with that for the blood 1 wife, a mother, a sister^^or soincdimcs a whole 
havo spilt, 1 hope the Divine Goodness will one family, the safest scco^g^^ on those occasions, 
day suffer my honour to be cleared, and that I'bo first account, thc]^ ore, which she had of 
I the Words of a dyiug man at leabt will be bo- all this was di'liverod t. her from liis lips, after 
I lioved, bo far as to justify his character.’ ho was brought homo from the tavern where his 

A very mournful scene now passed between vround had been dressed, 
the prisoner and his friends, at which, as few As Mr, Fitzpatrick, bow< \or, Im I not the 
readers w'ould have been pleased to bo present, cleaiest way of telling a story at any time, and 
so few, 1 believe, will dcsiro to hear it particularly was now perhaps a little more confused than 
related. We will therefore pass on to the on- usual, it was some timo before slio discovered 
trance of the turnkey, who acquainted Jones that the gentlcniau who had given him this 
that there was a lady without who desired to wound was the very same peisou from whom 
sj^Kiak with him when he was at leisure. her heart liad rccidvcJ a wound which, though 

Jones declired his surprise at this mo.sflagc. not of a mortal kind, was yet so deep that it 
Ho said he know no lady in the world wlioiu had loft a considerable scar bobind it. But no 
he could po&.sibly expect to see there. However, sooner was she acquainted tliiit Mr. Jones him- 
as ho saw no reason to decline seeing any peroon, self was tho man wlto had be<u committed to 
Mrs. Miller and ilr. Nightingale piesently took the Gatehouse for this supposed muider, than 
their leave, and ho gave orders to have tho lady £>ho Uu^k tho first uppoitunity of committing 

admitted. Mr. Fitzpatrick to tho caro of his nurse, and 

if Jones was surprised at the news of a visit hastened away to visit tho conqueror, 
from a lady, how greatly was ho astonished She now entered the room with an air of 
when he discovered this lady to bo no other gaiety, which received an immediate chock 
than Mrs. Waters 1 In this astonishment thon from the melancholy aspect of poor Jones, who 
we shall leave him a while, in order to cure started and blessed himself when he saw her. 
tho surprise of the reader, who will likewise Upon which she said, *Nay, 1 do not wonder 
probably not a little wonder at the arrival of at your surprise ; I believe you did not expect 
ibis lady. to see me. For few gentlemen are troubled 

Who this Mrs. Waters was the reader pretty here with visits from any lady, unless a wtfs 
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You see the power you have over me^ Mr. Jones, 
Indeed, 1 little thought, when we parted at 
Upton, that our next meeting would have been 
in Buoh a place.* — * Indeed, madam,' says Jones, 

* 1 must look upon this visit ss kind ; few will 
follow the miserable, especially to such dismal 
habitations.*—*! protest, Mr. Jones,* says she, 
*I can hardly persuade myself you are the same 
agreeable fellow I saw at Upton. Why, your 
face is more miserable than any dungeon in the 
universe. What can be the matter with you ? * 
— *I thought, madam,’ said Jones, ’as you 
knew of my being hiru, you knew the unhappy 
reason.* — ’Pugh I’ says she, ’you have pinked 
a man in a duel, that's all.* Jones expressed 
some indignation at this levity, and spoke with 
the utmost contrition for what had happened. 
To which she answered, ’AVell, then, sir, it you 
take it so much to heart, X will relieve you; 
the geutloinan is not dead, and I am pretty con- 
fident is in no danger ol dying. TJio suigeon, 
indeed, who first djcbsed him was a young 
follow, and soeined desirous of representing his 
ease to be as bad as possihlu, that ho might have 
the more honour from curing him : but the king's 
surgeon bath been him since, and says, unless 
from a fever, of which there are at prebent no 
symptoms, he apprehends not the least danger 
of life.* Jones showed great satisfaction in hh 
countenance at this report, upon which she 
affirmed the truth of it, adding, ’By the most 
exiraordiiiaiT’ accident in the world I lodge at 
the banio house, and have seen the gentleman; 
and 1 promise you he doth you justice, and 
says, whatever bo the consequence, that he was 
entirely the aggressor, and that you was not in 
the least to blanio.* 

Jon( s expiesbod the utmost .satisfaction at the 
account which Mrs. Waters brought him. lie 
then informed her of many things which sho 
well know before, as who JMr. Fitzpatrick was, 
the occobiou of bis roscntmoiit, etc. Ho like- 
wise told her several facts of which she was 
ignorant, as the adventure of the muff and other 
particulars, couceahug only the name of Sophia. 


4^3 

He then lamented the follies and vices <|ff wr?>oh 
ijo had been guilty, every one of which, he said, 
had been attended with such evil consoqnenees, 
that he should be unpardonable if he did not 
take warning and quit those vioious oouraes for 
the future. He lastly conoluded with assuring 
her of his resolution to sin no moie^ lest a worse 
thing should happen to him. 

Mrs. Y/ filers with gi’cat pleamtiy ridieuled 
all this as the effects of low spirits and confine- 
meiit. She repeated 3ome witticibms about the 
devil when he was sick, and told him She 
doubted not but shortly to s'/) Inro at liberty, 
and as lively a fellow as ever. ’ A')d then,* says 
she, don’t question but your oonsoiouce wlU 
be safely delivered of all those qualms that it is 
now so biok in breeding.* 

Many more things of this kind she uttered, 
sumo of which it would do her no great honour, 
in the opinion of some readers, to remember; nor 
arc wo quite certain but that the answers made 
by Jones would bo treated with ridicule by 
others. Wo shall therefore suppress the re^** 
of this conv(‘rbatiou, and only obsei've that it 
ended at last with perfect innocence, and much 
more to the satisfaction of Jones than of the 
lady; for the former was greatly transported 
with the news she had brought him; but the 
latter was not a]tf)gether so pleased with the 
penitential behaviour of a man whom she bad 
at her first interview conceived a very different 
opinion of from what she now entertained of him. 

Thus the melancholy occasioned by the report 
of Mr. Nightingale was pretty well effaced ; but 
the dejection into which Mrs. Miller had thrown 
him nill continued. The account she gave so 
well Ullied with the words of Sophia herself In 
her letter, that he mailu not the least doubt but 
that she had disclubod \m letter to her aunt, and 
had tak(‘u a fixed resolution to abandon him. 
The toi incuts this thought gave him wore to 
bo equalled ' nly by a pii.ct» of nows which fojv 
tune had yet in store for him, and which we 
shall communicate in the second chapter of the 
ensuing book. 


BOOK XVIIL 

CONTAINING ABOUT SIX DATS. 


OHAPTEIl L 
A fartwdl to the reader. 

We are now, reader, arrived at the last stage of 
our long journey. As we have therefore travelled 
together through so many pages, let us behave 
to one another like fellow-travellers in a stage- 
coach, who have passed several days in the com- 
pany of each other; and who, notwithstanding 
any bickerings or little animosities which may 


have occurred na the road, generally make all 
up at last, aud mount for the last time into thoir 
\ chicle with cheerfulness and good humour; 
since after this one stage it may possibly happen 
to us, as it commonly happeuj to them, never to 
meet more. 

As 1 have here taken up this simile, give me 
leave to carry it a little further. I ihtend, then, 
in this last book, to imitate the good company 1 
have mentioned in their last journey. Now It 
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ii well known that all jokes and raillery are at 
this time laid aside ; whatever characters any of 
the passengers have for the jest-sake personated 
on the road are now thrown off, and the oonTer- 
sation is nsually plain and serious. 

In the same manner, if 1 have now and then, 
in the course of this work, indulged any plea- 
santry for thy entertainment, I shall hero lay it 
down. The variety of matter, indeed, which I 
shall be obliged to cram into this book, will 
afford no room for any of those ludicrous obser- 
vations which 1 have elsewhere made, and which 
may sometimes perhaps have prevented thee 
from taking a nap when it was beginning to 
steal upon thee. In this last book thou wilt find 
nothing (or at most veiy little) of that nature. 
All will be plain narrative only; and, indeed, 
when thou hast perused the many great events 
which this book will produce, thou wilt think 
the number of pages contained in it scarce suffi- 
cient to tell the story. 

And now, my friend, I take this opportunity 
(as 1 shall have no other) of heartily wishing 
thee well. If 1 have been an entertaining com- 
panion to thee, I promise thee it is what I have 
desired. If in anything I have offended, it was 
really without any intention. Some things, 
perhaps, here said may have hit thee or thy 
friends; but 1 do most solemnly declare they 
were not pointed at thee or them. I question 
not but thou hast been told, among other stories 
of me, that thou wast to travel with a very scur- 
rilous fellow; but whoever told thee so did me 
an injury. No man detests and despises scur- 
rility more than myself, nor hath any man more 
reason ; for none hath ever been treated with 
more ; and what is a very severe fate, 1 have 
had some of the abusive writings of those very 
men fathered upon me, who, iu other of their 
works, havo abused mo themselves with the 
utmost viiuleucc. 

All these works, however, T am well convinced, 
will bo dead long bcfoic this page sliall offer 
itself to thy perusal; for however short the 
period may be of my own performances, they will 
most probably outlivo their own infirm author, 
and the weakly productions of his abusive co- 
temporarios. 

CHAPTER TI. 

CoiUaitung a vtry tragical incident. 

While Joucs was employed iu those unph'asnnt 
meditations with which wo left him tormeuting 
himself, Partridge c imo stumbling into the room 
with bis face pal(T limn ashes, his eyes fixed in 
his heaff,^ bis hair standing ou end, aud cveiy 
limb trembling. In hboit, he looked as ho would 
liavo done had he secu a spectre, or liad he, in- 
deed, been a spectre himself. 

Jones, who wos little subject to fear, could not 
•void being somewhat shucked with this sudden 


appearance. He did, indeed, himself change 
colour, and his voice a little faltered while he 
asked him what was the matter. 

*1 hope, sir,* said Partridge, *you will not be 
angry with me. Indeed I did not listen, but I 
was obliged to stay in the outward room. 1 am 
sure I wish I had been a hundred miles off, rather 
than have heard what I have heard.’ — * Why, 
what is the matter? * said Jones.— < The matter, 
sir; O good heaven ! * answered Partridge, *was 
that woman who is just gone out the woman who 
was with you at Upton ? ’ — * She was, Partridge,* 
cried Jones. — * And did you really, sir, go to bed 
with that woman ?’ said he, trembliug. — * I am 
afraid what passed between us is uo secret,* said 
Jcuos. — ‘Nay, but pray, sir, for heaven's sake, 
sir, answer me,* cries Partridge. — ‘You know I 
did,* cries Jones. — ‘Why then, the Lord have 
mercy upon your soul, and forgive you,* cries 
Partridge; ‘but as sure as I stand here alive, 
you havo been a-bed with yom* own motlicr.* 

Upon these words Jones became in a moment 
a greater picture of horror tlian Partridge him- 
self. He was, indeed, for some time struck 
dumb with amazement, and both stood staring 
wildly at each other. At last his words found 
way, aud in an interrupted voice be said, ‘How! 
how ! what's this you tell me ?’ — ‘ Nay, sir,* cries 
Partridge, ‘ I have not breath enough loft to tell 
you now, but what I have said is most certainly 
true. That woman who now went out is your 
own mother. How unlucky was it for you, 
^r, that I did not happen to see her at that 
time, to have prevented it! Suro the devil 
himself must have contr^^od to bring about this 
wickedness.* 

‘Sure,* cries Jones, !rtune will never have 
done with tito fill she 1. .th diivcn me to dibfrac- 
tiou. r>nt why do 1 blame Fortune ? I am my- 
self the cause of all my misery. All tbf •Ireadful 
mischiefs winch havo befallen moan .,liO conse- 
quences only of my own folly and vice. What 
thou hast told lue, Parti idge, hath almost de- 
prived ino of my senses ! Aud wa^ Hrs. Waters 
then — hut why do I ask ? for thou must certainly 

know her ll thou liast any affection for me, 

nay, if thou hast auy jiity, let mo beseech thee 
to fetch tljis misorabJo woman hack again to me. 

O good heavens! incest Avitli a mother ! To 

what am I reserved ?’ He then fell into the most 
violent aud frantic agonies of grief and despair, 
in which Partiidgo declared he would not leave 
him; but at last, having vented the liist torrent 
of passion, he caino a little to himself; and then, 
having acquainted I'arlridge that ho would find 
this wretched woman iu Uio sumo house where 
the wouuded geutlemau was lodged, he despatched 
him in quest of her. 

If the reader will please to refresh his momory, 
by turning to the scene at Upton, in the ninth 
book, he will bo apt to admire the many strange 
accidents which unfortunately prevented any in- 
terview between Partridge and Mrs. Watersi 
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when she spent a whole day there with Hr. 
Jones. Instanoes of this kind we may frequently 
observe in life, where the greatest events are 
produced by a nice train of little circumstances ; 
and more than one example of this may be 
dibcovcred by the accurate eye in this our 
history. 

After a fruitless search of two or three hours, 
Partridge returned back to his master, without 
having scon Mrs. Waters. Jones, who was in a 
state of desperation at his delay, was almost 
raving mad when ho brought him tliis account. 
He was not long, however, in this condition 
before he received the following letter:— 

* SiB, — Since I loft you I have seen a gentle- 
man, from whom I have learned something con- 
cerning you which greatly surprises and .iffects 
mo ; but as 1 have not at present leistire iu com- 
municate a matter of such high importance, yon 
must susp<»ud your ciuiobity till our next meet- 
ing, which shall be the first moment 1 am able 
to seo you. Oh, Mr. Jones! little did I think, 
when 1 passed that happy day at Upton, tho 
reflection upon which is like to embitter all my 
future life, who it was to whom 1 owed such 
perfect happiness. Believe me to be, ever sin- 
I cerely, your unfortunate J. Waters. 

‘ PS. — I would havo you comfort yourself as 
mucll as possible, for Mr. Fitzpatrick is io no 
manner of danger; so that whatever other griev- 
ous crimes you may have to repent the guilt 
of blood IS not among the number.* 

Jones having read the letter, let it drop (for he 
was unable to hold it, and indeed had scarce the 
use of any ono of his faculties). Partridge took 
it up, and having received consent by silence, 
read it likewise; nor had it upon him a less 
sensible effect. The pencil, and not the pen, 
should describe the horrors which appeared in 
both Ihcir countenances. Wliilo they both re- 
mained speechless the turnkey entered the room, 
and, without taking any notice of what suiB- 
ciontly discovered itself in the faces of them 
both, acquainted Jones that a man without do- 
bired to speak with him. This person was pre- 
sently introduced, and was no other than Black 
George. 

As sights of horror were not so usual to 
Ge()rgo as they wero to tho turnkey, ho in- 
btautly saw the great diborder which appeared 
in the face of Jones. This be imputed to the 
accident that had happened, which was reported 
in tho veiy worst light in Mr. Western’s family, 
lie concluded, therefore, that the gentleman was 
dead, and that Mr. .Tones was in a fair way of 
qoming to a shameful end, — a thought which 
gave him much uneasiness ; for George was of a 
compassionate disposition, and notwithstanding 
a small broach of friendship which he had been 
over-toinplod to commit, was in the main not 
insensible of tbe obligations he had formerly 
received from Mr. Jones. 


The poor fellow, therefore^ scarce raftiflued 
from a tear at the present sight He told Jones 
he was heartily sorry for his misfortunes, and 
begged him to consider if he could be of any 
manner of service. * Perhaps, sir,* said he^ 'you 
may want a little matter of money upon this 
occasion; if you do, sir, what little I have is 
heartily at your service.* 

Jones shook him very heartily by the hand, 
and gave him many tbaiiks for the kind offer 
ho had made ; but ansiv ered he bad not the least 
want of that kind. Upon which George began 
to press his services more easily than before. 
Jones again thanked him, with ucihurances 
he wanted nothing which was in the power of 
any man living to e *Gome, come, my good 
master,' answered George, *do not take the 
matter so much to hearL Things may end better 
than you imagiue ; to be suie you an’t the first 
gentleman who hath killed a man, and yet come 
t»ff *— * You aro wide of the matter, George,* said 
Pat fridge, Uho gentleman is not dead, nor like 
to die. Don’t disliu b my master at present, for 
he is troubled about a matter in which it is not 
in your power to do him any good.* — * You don't 
know what I may be able to do, Mr. Partridge^’ 
answered George ; * if his concern is about my 
young lady, 1 have some news to tell ray master.* 
— * What do you say, Mr. George ? ’ cried Jones. 

* Hath anything lately happened in which my 
Sophia is concerned? My Sophia! how dares 
such a wretch as 1 mention hnr so profanely.*— 

* 1 hope she will be yours yet,* answered George. 

* Why, yes, Etir, I have something to tell you about 
her. Madam Western hath just bi ought Madam 
SophiJ. home, and there hath been a terrible to 
do. I could not possibly learn the veiy right of 
it; but my master, he hath been in a vast big 
passion, and so was Madam Western, and I heard 
her say, as she went out of doors into her chair, 
that she would never sot her foot in master's 
huuHo again. I don’t know what’s tho matter, 
not I, but ovorj’ tiling was very quiet when I 
came out ; but Bubiu, who waited at supper, said 
he had never seen the squire for a long while in 
such good humour with young madam ; that he 
kissed her several times, and swore she should 
bo her oun mistress, and he never would think 
of confining her aii> more. 1 thought this news 
would please you, and so 1 slipped out, though^ 
it w i so late, to inform you of it.* Mr. Jones 
assured George that it did greatly please him; 
for though he should never more presume to lift 
bis eyes towards that incomparable creature, 
nothing could so much relieve his misery as the 
satisfaction he should always have in hearing of 
hei welfare. 

The rest of the conversation which parsed at 
the visit is not important enough to bo here re- 
lated. Tho reader will therefore for^ve us this 
abrupt breaking off, and be pleased to hear how 
this groat good-will of the squire towards his 
daughter was brought about 

2G 
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Hni. Western, 011 her first arrival at her 
brother's lodging, began to set forth the great 
honours and advantages which would accrue to 
the family by the match udth Lord Follamar, 
which her niece had absolutely refused; in 
which refusal, when the squire took the part of 
his daughter, she fell immediately into the most 
violent passion, and so irritated and provoked 
the squire, that neither his patience nor his pioi- 
dence could boar it any longer; upon which 
there ensued botAveeu thorn both so warm a bout 
at altercation, that perhaps the regions of Billings- 
gate nevor equalled it. In the heat of this 
scolding Mrs. Western departed, and had conse- 
quently no leisure to acquaint her brother with 
the letter which So[>hia received, which might 
have possibly produced ill effects ; but, to say 
truth, I believe it nevor onco occurred to her 
memory at thi^ time. 

When Mrs. Wf.'»lern was gone, Sophia, who 
had been hithoito silent, as well indeed from 
necessity as iuclination, began to return the com- 
pliment which her father had made her, in taking 
her part against her aunt, by taking his likewise 
against the lady. This was tlio first time of her 
EG doing, and it was in the highest degree ao- 
coptable to the squire. Again, ho remembered 
that Mr. All worthy had insisted on an entire re- 
linquishment of all violent moans ; and, indeed, 
as he made no doubt but that Jondk would be 
^ hanged, he did not in the least question succeed- 
ing with his daughter by fair means. He now 
therefore once moi 0 gave a looso to his natural 
fondness for her, which had such an effect on tho 
dutiful, grateful, tcuder, and affectionate hcai-t 
of Sophia, that had her honour given to Jones, 
and something else, perhaps, in which he was 
concerned, been removed, 1 much doubt whether 
she would not have sacrificed herself to a man 
she did not like, to have obliged her father. She 
promised him she would mako it the whole busi- 
ness of her life to oblige him, and would never 
marry any man against his consent ; which 
brought the old man so near to his highest 
happiness, that he was resolved to take the other 
step, and went to bod completely drunk. 

CHAPTER in. 

Altujortky visits Old Nightingale^ with a strange 
disc(jvtry that made on that occasion. 

Tub morning after these things had happened, 
Mr. Allwoitliy went, according to his promise, 
to visit old iNightiugalo, with whom his authority 
wsfl BO great, that, after having sat with him 
three hours, he at last prevailed with bim to 
consent to see his son. 

Here an accident happened of a very extra- 
ordinary , kind ; one, indeed, of those strange 
chances whence very good and grave men have 
concluded that Providence often interposes in 
the discovery of the most secret villany, in 'order 


to caution men from quitting the paths of honesty, 
however warily they tread in those of vice. 

Mr. .^11 worthy, at bis piitrance into Mr. Night- 
ingale's, saw Black George. He took no notice 
of him, nor did Black George imagine he had 
perceived him. 

However, when tboir conversation on the prin- 
cipal point was over, Allworthy asked Night- 
ingale whether ho know one Cieorge Seagrim, 
and upon what busiucss he came to his house ? 
* Yes,* answered Nightingale, ‘ I knoAV him very 
well, and a most extraordinary follow he is, who 
in those days hath been able to hoard up £500 
from renting a vei*y small estate of £30 a year.’ 
— *And is this the story which he hath told 
yon?’ cries Allworlhy.— * Nay, it is true, I 
promise you,’ said Nightingale, ‘ for I have the 
money now in my own hands, in five bank-bills, 
which 1 am to lay out either in a mortgage or 
in some purchase in the North of England.’ 
The bcink-Ulls woro no sooner produced at 
Allwortliy’s desire, than ho blessed himself at 
the strangeness of tho discovery. Ho presently 
told Nightingale that those bank-bills were for- 
merly his, and then acquainted him with the 
whole affair. As there uro no men who com- 
plain moro of the frauds of busiuoss than high- 
waymen, gamestois, and other thieves of that 
kind, so tliero are none who so bitterly 
against the frauds of gamesters, etc., as usurers, 
brokers, and other thieves of this kind. Whether 
it bo that t!ie one way of cheating is a discoun- 
tenance or rofloction upon the other, or tbat 
money, which is tho common mistress of all 
cheats, makes them regard each other in the 
light of rivals ; but Ni^^^ ingale no sooner heard 
the story than ho excl^ uod against the fellow 
in teiiiis much 8ovei..r than tho justice and 
honesty of Allwortliy bad bestowed on him. 

Allwortliy dcsiied Nightingale to nuin both 
tho money and tbo sociot till bo ^'lould hear 
fax tiler from him; and if ho should iu the meau- 
time see the fellow, tliat be would not take the 
least notice to him of the discovery which he 
had made. TIo then roturued to his lodgings, 
whore he found Mrs. Miller in a very dejected 
condition, on account of tbo infonnation she had 
received from her sou-iii-Iaw. Mr. Allworthy, 
with gi'iat cheerful uebb, told her that he had 
mm.h good news to cunimuidciite ; and, with 
little luTthr^r preface, acquainted her that he had 
brought Mr. Nightingale to consent to see his 
son, ond did not in the least doubt to effect a 
perfect reconciliation between them ; though ho 
found the father more soured by another acci- 
dent of the same kind which had happened in 
his family, lie then mentioned the running 
away of the uncle’s daughter, which he had been 
told by the old gentleman, and which Mra. 
Miller and her son-in-law did not yet know. 

The reader may suppose Mrs. Miller received 
this account with groat thankfulness, and no loss 
pleasure; bat so uncommon was her friendship 
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to tTonesi that I am not certain whether the un- 
easiness she suffered for his sake did not over- 
balance her satisfaction at hearing a piece of 
news tending so much to the happiness of her 
own family ; nor whether even this very news, 
as it reminded her of the obligations she had to 
JoneSt hurt as well as please her, when 

her grateful heart said to her, While my own 
family is happy, how miserable is the poor crea- 
ture to whoso generobity we owe the beginning 
of all this happiness! 

AUworthy, having left her a little while to 
chew the cud (if I may use that expi ession) on 
these first tidings, told her he had still some- 
thing more to impart, which he belicvod would 
give her pleasure. *1 think,* said he, have 
discovered a pretty cousiderabL) troasu/' liJong^ 
ing to the young gentleman, your f uuu I ; but 
peril \p^, indeed, his pres* ut situation may be 
such that it will be of no service to (tint/ 'Phe 
latter part of the speech gavo Mr'J ill Her to 
undei’biaud who meant, and slie answered 
with a sigh, hope not, sir.* — hope so too,’ 
cries Allworthy, *with all my henit; but my 
nephew told me this morning he had heard a 
very bad account of the affair.* — ‘ Good Ileaven ! 
sir,* said she, ‘well, 1 must not speak, and yet it 
is oeitainly very hard to bo obliged to hold one’s 
tongife when one hears.’ — * Madam,* said All- 
worthy, ‘you may say whatever you please, you 
know mo too well to think 1 have a prejudice 
against any one ; and as for that young man, 1 
assure you 1 should be heartily pleased to find 
ho could acquit hiuisolf of everything, and par- 
ticularly of this sad affair. You can testify tho 
affection 1 have formoily box no him. The 
world, 1 know, censured me for loving him so 
much. I did not withdraw that affection from 
him without tliinkiug 1 had the justest cause. 
Bohevo mo, Mrs. Miller, 1 bhould be glad'to find 
1 have been mislaken.’ Airs. Miller was going 
eagerly to reply, when a servant acquainted her 
that a gentleman without desired to speak with 
her immediately. Allworthy then inquired for 
hib nephew, and was told that he had been for 
somo time in liis room with tho goutlomau who 
ubod to come to him, and whom Mr. All worthy 
guessing rightly to be Mr. Dowling, he dobired 
probenlly to speak with him. 

When DCwling attended. Allworthy put the 
ca-to of tlie bank-notes to him, without men- 
tioning any name, and asked in what manner 
such a person might be punished. To which 
Dowling answered, lie thought he might be 
indicted on tho Black Act ; but said, as it was 
a matter of some nicety, it would be proper to 
go to counsel. He said he was to attend counsel 
proboutly upon an affair of Mr. Westorn’s, and 
if Mr. AUworthy pleased he would lay the case 
l>efore them. This was agreed to; and then 
Mrs. Miller, opening the door, cried, ‘1 ask 
pardon, I did not know you had company.’ But 
AUworthy desired her to come in, saying he had 


finished his business. Upon whichlilr. Dcmling 
withdrew, and Mrs. Miller introduced Mr. Night- 
ingale the younger, to return thanks for the 
great kindness done him by AUworthy; but she 
had scarce patience to lot the young gentleman 
finish h'd speech before she interrupted him, 
saying, «Oh, sir! Mr. Nightingale brings great 
news about poor Mr. Jones. He bath been to 
see tho woundsd gontleman, who is out of aU 
dangfit of death, and what lo more, declares he 
fell uxxm poor Mr. Jones himself and beat him. 
I am sure, sir, you would not hnv,:-Mr. Jones be 
a coward. If 1 was a man in>sc]f, T am suie, if 
any man was to strike me, 1 should draw my 
sword. Do pray, m‘ ar, tell Mr. AUworthy, 
tell him all your&elt.’ Nightingale then con- 
flrmod what Mrs. AlilJcr had said ; and concluded 
willi Jinny handsome tiiiugb of Jones, who was, 
he snul^ one of tho best-natured fellows in the 
worl h and not in tho least inclined to bo quarrel- 
bom Here Nightingale was going to cease, 
when Mrs. Miller again bogged him to relate all 
ilio many dutiful expressions ha had heard hlxu 
make use of towards Mr. Allworthy. * To say 
the utmost good of Mr. Allwortliy,’ cries Night- 
ingale, ‘is doing no more than strict jastice, and 
can have no merit in it; but, indeed, I must say 
110 man can bo more sensible of tho obligations 
he hath to, so good a man than is poor* Jones. 
Indeed, sir, I am convinced the weight of your 
displeasure is tho heaviest burden he lies under. 
He hath often lamented it to me, and hath as 
often protested in the mpst solemn manner he 
hath never boon intentionally guilty of any 
offence towards you; nay, he bath sworn he 
would nil cr die a thousand deaths than he 
would have his conscience upbraid him with one 
disrespectful, ungrateful, or undutiful thought 
towards you. But I ask pardon, sir, 1 am afraid 
1 jircsumo to iutei'meddle too far in so tender a 
point.’ — ‘You have spoke no more than what a 
Christian ought,’ cries Mrs, Miller. — * Indeed, 
Mr. Nightingale,* answered Allworthy, ‘I ap- 
plaud your generous friendship, and 1 wish he 
may merit it of you. I confess I am glad to 
hear tho report you bring fiom this unfortunate 
gentleman ; and if that matter should turn out 
to be as you repr( sent it (and, indeed, I doubt 
nothing of what you uay), I may perhaps in 
time I'o brought to think better than lately I 
have of this young man; for this good gentle- 
woman here, nay, all who know me, can witness 
that I loved him ns dearly as if he had been my 
own sun. Indeed, I have considered him as a 
child sent by fortune to my care. I still re- 
member the innocent, the helpless situation in 
which 1 found him. I feel tho tender pressure 
of his littlo hands at this moment. He was my 
darling, indeed he was.* At which Words he 
ceased, and the tears stood in his eyes. 

As the answer which Mrs. Miller made may 
lead us into fresh matters, we will here stop to 
account for the visible alteration in Mr. AIK 
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worilsy’s mind, and the abatement of hie anger 
tb Jones. Kevolutione of this kind, it is true, 
do frequently occur in histories and dramatic 
'writers, for no other reason than because the 
history or play draws to a conclusion, and are 
iustiiied by authority of authors. Te^ though 
we insist upon as much authority as any author 
whatever, we shall use this power very sparingly, 
and never but when we arc driven to it by 
necesuity, which we do not at present foresee 
will happen in this work. 

This alteration, then, in the mind of Mr. All- 
worthy was occasioned by a letter he had just 
received from Mr. Square, and which wo shall 
give the reader in the beginning of the next 
chapter. 

OHAPTEB IV. 

Containing two ItUtn in vo'g different atyUt. 

* My worthy Friend, — informed you in my 
last that 1 was forbidden the use of the waters, 
as they were found by experience rather to 
increase than lessen the symptoms of my dis- 
temper. 1 must now acquaint you with a piece 
of news which I believe will afflict my friends 
more than it hath afflicted me. Dr. IXaiTington 
and Dr. Bie water have informed mo that there 
is no hopes of my recovery. 

^ I have somewhere read that the great use of 
philosophy is to loam to die. 1 will not there- 
fore so far disgrace mine as to show any sur- 
prise at receiving a lesson which I must bo 
thought to have so long studied. Yet, to say 
the truth, one page of the gospel teaches this 
lesson bettor than all tho volumes of ancient or 
modem philosophers. The obsurauco it gives 
us of another life is a much stronger support to 
a good mind than all tho oonsoiatious that aie 
drawn fiom the necessity of nature, tho empti- 
ness or satiety of our enjoyiiients bore, or any 
other topic of those declamatjous which are 
bomulimes capablo of aiming our minds with a 
btubborn patience in bearing the thoughts of 
death, but never of raising them to a real con- 
tempt of it, and much less of making us think it 
is a real good- I would not here be understood 
to throw the horrid censure of atheibm, or even 
tho absolute denial of immortality, cfn all who 
are called philosophers. Many of that sect, as 
well an ('lent as modem, have, from the light of 
reason, discovered some hopes of a future state; 
but, in reality, that light was so faint and glim- 
mering, and the hopes wore so uncertain and 
precarious, that it may be justly doubted or 
which side their belief turned. Flaiu himself 
* concludes his Phatdxvn with declaring that his 
best arguments amount only to raise a probability; 
and Cicero himself seems rather to profess an 
inclination to believe, than any actual belief in 
the doctrines of immortality. As to myself, to : 
be very sincere with you, 1 never was much in 


earnest in this faith till I was in earnest a 
Christian. 

*Yott will perhaps wonder at the latter ex- 
pression ; but I assure you it bath not been till 
very lately that 1 conld with troth call myself 
so. The pride of philosophy had intoxicated 
ray reason, and the sublimest of all wisdom ap* 
poared to me, as it did to the Greeks of old, 
to be foolishness God bath, however, been so 
gracious to show me my error in time^ and to 
bring me into tho way of truth, before 1 sunk 
into utter darkness for ever. 

*I find myself beginning to grow weak; I 
shall therefore hasten to tho main purpose of 
this letter. 

^Whou I reflect on the actions of my past 
life, I know of nothing which sits heavier upon 
my conscience than the injustice 1 have been 
guilty of to that poor wretch your adopted son* 
I have, indeed, not only connived at the yil- 
lany of others, but been myself active in in- 
justice towards him. Believe me, my dear 
friend, when 1 tell you, on Ihe woid of a dying 
man, he hath been basely injured. As to the 
principal fact, upon tho misrepresentation of 
which you discarded him, I solemnly assure you 
ho is innocent. When you lay upon your sup- 
posed deatli-bod, ho was the only person in tha 
house who testified any real concern ; and Vhat 
happened afterwards arose from the wildness of 
his joy on your recovery, and, 1 nm sorry to say 
it, from the baseness of another person (but it is 
my desiro to jubtify the innocent, and to accuse 
none). Believe me, my friend, this young man 
hath the noblest generoseiy of heart, the most 
pel feet capacity for frienapbip, the highest in- 
tegrity, and indeed evr y virtue which can 
ennoble a man. He hath some faults, but among 
tlKm is not to bo numbered the least want of 
duty or^iatitude towards you. On the coatrary, 
1 am satibfled, when you dibinibsod him from 
your house, his heart bled for you moro than for 
himbolf. 

* Worldly motives were the wicked and base 
reasons of my concealing this from you so long. 
To reveal it now I can have no inducement but 
the desire of serving the cause of irnlh, of doing 
right to the innoconl, and of making all the 
amends in my power for a past ofTeuco. I hope 
this declaration, therefore, will have the effect 
desired, and will restore this desorviug young 
man to your favour; tho hearing of which, 
while I am yet alive, will afford tho utmost con- 
solation to, sir, your most obliged, obedient 
humble servant, Thomas S'quark.’ 

Tho reader will, after this, scarce wonder at 
the mvolution so visibly appearing in Mr. All- 
worthy, notwithstanding he received from 
Thwackum, by the samo post, another letter ot 
a very different kind, which we shall hero add, 
as ii may possibly be tho last time we shall have 
occasion to mention the name of that gentleman. 
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*6xb,-^I am not at all surprised at hearing 
from your worthy nephew a fresh instance of 
the Tillany of Mr. Square the atheist’s young 
pupil 1 shall not wonder at any murders he 
may commit; and I heartily pray that your 
own blood may not seal up his final commitment 
to the place of wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

* Though you cannot want sufficient calls to 
repentance for the many unwarrantable weak'- 
nesses exemplified in your behaviour to this 
wretch, so much to the prejudice of your own 
lawful family and of your character-*! say, 
though these may sufficiently be supposed to 
prick and goad your conscience at this season, 

I should yet be wanting to my duty if I spared 
to give you some admonition in order to bring 
you to a due sense of your errors. 1 therefore | 
pray you seriously to considpr the judgment 
which is likely to overtake this wicked villain ; 
and let it seive at least as a wainiug to you, that 
you may not for the future despise the advice of 
one who is so indefatigable in his prayers for 
your welfare. 

‘Had not my hand been withheld from duo | 
correction, I had scourged much of this diaboli- | 
cal spirit out of a boy, of whom from his infancy 
I discovered the devil had taken such entire 
possession. But refiootions of this kind now 
come too late. 

‘ I am sorry you have given away the living 
of Westerton so hastily. I should havo applied 
on that occasion earlier had I thought you would 
not have acquainted me previous to the disposi- 
tion. Your objection to pluralities is being 
righteous overmuch. If there were any ciime 
in the practice, so many godly men ^ould not 
agree to it. If the Vicar of Aldergrove should | 
die (as we hear he is in a declining way), I hope I 
you will think of mo, since 1 am certain you 
must be convinced of my most sincere .attach- 
ment to your highest welfare — a welfare to which 
all worldly considerations are as trifling as the 
small tithes mentioned in Scrixituro are, when 
compared to the weighty matters of the law. — I 
am, sirj your faithful humble servant, 

‘ Boger Tuwackum.’ 

This was the first time Thwackum ever wrote 
in this authoritative style to Allworthy, and of 
this he had afterwards sufficient reason to repent, 
as in the case of those who mistake the highest 
degree of goodness for the lowest degree of 
weakness. Allworthy had indeed never liked 
this man. He knew him to be proud and HI- 
natured; he also knew that his divinity itself 
was tinctured with his temper, and such as in 
many respects he himself did by no moans ap- 
prove; but ho was at the same time an excellent 
scholar, and most indefatigable in teaching the 
two lads. Add to this the strict severity of his 
life and manners, an unimpeached honesty, and 
a most devout attachment to religion; bo that, 
upon the wholes though AUworthy did not esteem 


nor love the man, yet he could never Viing 
himself to part with a tutor to the boys, wh;» 
was, both by learning and industry, extremely 
well qualified for his office ; and he hoped that 
as they were bred up in hie own houses and 
under his own eye, he should be able to ooirect 
whatever was wrong in Thtraokum^s instruo- 
tiOBik 

CHAPTBB T. 

Ai which the histoi'y %$ coniimuci^ 

Mn. Allwobtht, in his last speoeb, had reooV 
lected some tender ideas concerning J ones, whioli 
bad brought tears into the good man’s eyes. 
This Mrs. Miller observing, said, ‘ Yes, yes, sir; 
your goodness to this poor young man is known, 
notwithstanding all your care to conceod it ; but 
there is not a bingle syllablo of truth in what 
those villains said. Mr. HighiiiigaIe*Uath now 
dUt'overed the whole matter. It seems these 
fellows were employed by a lord, who is a rival 
of poor Mr. Jones, to have pressed him on board 
a ship. I assure them I don’t know Who they 
will press next. Mr. Nightingale here hath seen 
the officer himself, who is a very pretty gentle-' 
man, and hath told him all, and Is very sorry 
for what he undertook, which he would never 
have done bad he known Mr. Jones to have beea 
a gentleman; but he was told that he .was m 
common strolling vagabond.’ 

Allwoi-tby stared at all this, and declared he 
was a stranger to every word she said. ‘ Yes, 
sir,* answered she, ‘I believe you are. It is a 
very different story, I believe, from what those 
fellows toH the lawyer.* 

‘ What lawyer, madam ? what is it you mean I** 
said All worthy. — ‘Nay, nay,’ said she, ‘this im 
so like you, to deny your own goodness; but 
Mr. Nightingale here saw* him.’ — ‘Saw whom, 
madam?’ answered he. — ‘Why, your lawyer, 
sir,’ said she, ‘ that you so kiudly bent to inquiro 
into the affair.’ — ‘1 am still in the dark, upon 
iny honour,’ said Allworthy. — ‘Why, then, do 
you tell him, my dear sir,’ cries she. — ‘ Indeed, 
sir,’ said Nightingale, ‘ I did see that very lawyer 
who went from you when I came into the room, 
at an alehouse in AJdersgate, in company with 
two of the fellows who were employed by Lord 
Fella mar to press Mr. Jones, and who were by 
that means present at the unhappy rencounter 
between him and Mr. Fitzpatrick.’— ‘ I own, sii^' 
said Mrs. Miller, ‘when I saw this gentleman 
come into the room to you, I told Mr. Nightin- 
gale that I apprehended you had sent him thither 
to inquire into the affair.’ AUworthy showed 
marks of astonishment in bis Oi)untenanoo at this 
news, and was indeed for two or three minutes 
struck dumb by it. At last, addressing himself 
to Mr. Nightingale, he said, ‘1 must confess 
myself, sir, mors surprised at what you teU ms 
than I have ever been before at anything in my 
whole life. Are you certain this was the gentle* 
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mill?*— *1 am most certaini* answered Nightin- 
Ipale.*** At Aldersgate ?’ cries All worthy. * And 
was you in company with this lawyer and the 
two fellows?*— ‘I was, sir,* said the other, ‘very 
near half an hour.’— * Well, sir,* said Allworthy, 
*and in what manner did the lawyer behave? 
Did you hoar all that passed between him and 
the fellows?*— ‘No, sir,* answered Nightingale, 
‘they had been together before I came. In my 
presence the lawyer said h'ttle^ but after 1 had 
several times examined the fellows, who per- 
sisted in a story directly contrary to what 1 had 
heard from Mr. Jones, and which I find by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was a rank falsehood, tho lawyer 
then desired the fellows to say nothing but what 
was the truth, and seemed to speak so much in 
favour of Mr. Junes, that when 1 saw tho same 
person with you, I concluded your goodness had 
prompted you to send him thither.* — ‘ And did 
you not send him thither?* says Mrs. Miller. — 
‘Indeed I did not,* answered All worthy; ‘nor 
did I know he had gone on such an errand till 
this moment.* — ‘ 1 see it all I’ said Mrs. Miller ; 
‘upon my soul, I see it all! No wonder they 
have boon closeted so close lately. Son Night- 
ingale, let mo beg you run for these follows 
immediately; find them out if they are above 

ground. 1 will go myself* ‘Dear madam,* 

said All worthy, ‘ be patient, and do mo tho fa- 
vour to send a servant upstairs to call Mr. 
Dowling hither, if ho bo in tho huuso, or, if not, 
Hr. Blifil.' Mrs. Miller went out muttering 
something to herself, and presently returned 
with an answer that Mr. Dowliug was gone, 
but that t*other, as she called him, was coming. 

Allworthy was of a cooler disposition than the 
good woman, wlioso spirits were all up in arms 
in the cause of her friend. Ho was not, how- 
ever, without bome snspicions which were near 
akin to hers. Wljeil Blifil came into the room, 
he abked him, with a very borious countenance, 
and with a less frieudly look than he had ever 
before given him, whether he Know anything of 
Mr. Dowling'b having seen any of tJie persuns 
who were present at the duel between J ones and 
another geutlemau ? 

There is nothing so dangerous as a question 
which comes by surprlbo on a man whose busi- 
nesb it is to conceal truth or to defeud falsehood. 
For which reason those worthy jiersonages, 
whoso noble olfico it is to save the lives of tbeir 
fellow- creatures at the Old Bailey, take the ut- 
most care, by frequent previous examination, to 
divine every qiuvsiiun which may be asked their 
clients on tho day of trial, that they^may bo 
supplied with lu'opei* and ready answers, which 
the most fertile invention caunot supply in an 
instant. Besides, the sudden and violent im- 
pulse on the blood, occasioned by these surprises, 
causes frequently such an alteration in tho coun- 
tenance that the man is obliged to give evidence 
against himsolf. And such, indeed, were the 
alterations which the countonaucu of Blifil under- 


went from this sudden question, that we osa 
scarce Uame the eagerness of Mrs. Miller, who 
immediately cried ont, ‘ Guilty, upon my honour ! 
guilty, upon my soul!’ 

Mr. Allwortby sharply rebuked her for this 
impetuosity; and then turning to Blifil, who 
seemed sinking into the earth, he said, ‘ Why do 
you hesitate, sir, at giving me an answer? Yon* 
certainly must have employed him, for he would 
not of his own accord, I believe, have undertaken 
such an errand, and especially without acquaint- 
ing me.’ 

Blifil then answered, ‘ I own, sir, I have been 
guilty of an offence, yet may I hope your 
pardon ? ’ — * My pardon,* said Allworthy very 
angrily.— ‘ Nay, sir,* answered Blifil, ‘I knew 
you would be offended ; yet surely my dear uncle 
will forgive the effects of the most amiable of 
human weaknesses. Compasriou for tho&o who 
do not deserve it, 1 own, is a crime ; and yet it is 
a crime from which you yourself are not entirely 
free. I know I have been guilty of it in more 
than one instance to ibis very person, and 1 will 
own 1 did send Mr. Dowliug, not on a vain and 
fruitless inquiry, but to discover the witnesses, 
and to endeavour to soften their evidence. This, 
fiir, is the truth, which, though 1 intended to 
conceal from you, I will not deny.* 

‘ 1 confess,’ said Nightingale, ‘ this is the light 
in which it appeared to me from the gentleman’s 
behaviour.* 

‘ Now, madam,* said All worthy, ‘ I believe you 
will once in your life own you have enter luino(| 
a wrong suspicion, and are not so angry with 
my nepbow as you was.*ei 

Mrs. Miller was siloi^ap for though she could 
not so hastily bo plcascr with Blifil, whom she 
looked upon to have been tho iiiiii of Jones, yot 
in tiiis paiticular instance ho hud imposed upou 
her as well as upon tho rest ; bu entirely had tho 
devil blood his friend. And, indeed, 1 look uijnon 
the vulgar obsevv.itiou, that ‘the devil often 
deserts his fric^nds, and leaves them in tho 
lurcLi,* to bo a great abuse on that gentloniau’s 
clmractcr. l*eihaps ho may bometimes desert 
thobo who are only his cup acquaintance, or who 
at moat are but half his ; but he generally stands 
by iliose wlio aro tbovougbly his servants, and 
helps them off in all extremities, till their bargain 
expires. 

As a conquered rebellion strengthens a govern- 
Tueut, or as health is more perfectly established 
by recovery from some dibrases, so anger, when 
removed, often giveb new life to affection. This 
w.'is the case of Mr. Allwortby ; for Blifil having 
wiped off tho greater suspicion, the lessor, which 
had boon raised by Square’s letter, sunk of 
course, and was forgotten; and Thwackum, 
with whom ho was greatly offended, bore alone 
all the reflections which Square had cast on the 
enemies of Jones. 

As for that young man, the resentment of Hr. 
Allwortby began more and more to abate iowardi 
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him. He told Blifll be did not only forgiye tbe 
extraordinary efforts of his good nature, but 
would give him the pleasure of following his ex- 
amine. Then, turning to Mrs. Miller with a 
smile which would have become an angel, he 
oiled, * What say you, madam? shall we take a 
hackney-coach, and all of us together pay a visit 
to your friend ? I promise you it is not the first 
visit I have made in a prison.' 

Every reader, I believe, will be able to answer 
for the worthy woman; but they must have a 
great deal of good nature, and be well acquainted 
with friendship, who can feel what she felt on 
this occasion. Few, I hoije, are caiiable of feel- 
ing what now passed in the mind uf Blifil; but 
those who are will acknowledge that it was im- 
possible for him to raise any objection io this 
visit. Fortune, however, or the genl lemnn lately 
mentioned above, stood bis friend, and prevented 
his undergoing so great a shock ; for at the very 
instant when the coach was sent fi>r, Partridge 
arrived, and, having called Mrs. Miller from the 
company, acquainted her with the dieadfui acci- 
dent lately come to light ; and lieariiig Mr. All- 
worthy's intention, begged hur to find some 
means of stopping him: ‘for,* says he, ‘the 
matter must at all hazards be kept a secret from 
him ; and if ho should now go, he will find Mr. 
Jones and his mother, who arrived just as I left 
him, lamenting over one another the horrid crime 
they have ignorantly committed.' 

The poor woman, who was almost deprived of 
her senses at his dreadful nows, was never less 
capable of invention than at present. However, 
as women are much readier at this than men, 
she bethought herself of an excuse, and returning 
to All worthy, said, ‘I am sure, sir, 'you will be 
surprised at hearing any objection from me to 
the kind proposal you just now made; and yet 1 
am afraid of the consequence of it, if carried im- 
mediately into execution. You must imagine, 
sir, that all the calamities which have lately be- 
fallen this poor young fellow must have thrown 
him into the lowest dejection of spirits; and now, 
sir, should wo all on a sudden fling him into such 
a violent fit of joy, ns 1 know your presence) will 
occasion, it may, I am afraid, produce some fatal 
mischief, especially as his servant, who is with- 
out, tolls mo he is very far from being well.' 

‘Is his servant without?’ cries A 11 worthy; 
‘pray call him hither. 1 will ask him some 
questions concerning his master.’ 

Partridge was at iiist airaid to appear before 
Mr. All worthy; but was at length persuaded, 
after Mrs. Miller, who had often heard his whole 
story from his own mouth, had promised to in- 
troduce him. 

Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment 
he came into the room, though many years had 
passed since he had seen him. Mrs. Miller, 
therefore, might have spared here a formal ora- 
tion, in which, indeed, she was something prolix ; 
for the reader, I believe, may have observed al- 


ready that the good woman, among other tfil&gs, 
^ad a tongue always ready for the service of her 
friends. 

‘And are yon,’ said Allworthy to Partridge, 
‘the servant of Mr. Jones?’—*! can’t say, sir,’ 
answered he, ‘that I am regularly a servant, 
but I live with him, ant please yonr honour, at 
present. Non sum qualis eraiUf as your honour 
very well knows.’ 

Mr. Allworthy then asked him many questions 
conoenbng Jones, as to his health, and other 
matters ; to all which Partridge answered, with- 
out having the least regard to what was, but 
considered only wliat he would have things 
appear; for a strict adherence to truth was not 
among the articles of this honest fellow's morality 
or his religion. 

During this dialogue Mr. Nightingale took his 
leave, and presently after Mrs. Miller left tho 
room, when All worthy likewise despatched Blifil ; 
for he imagined that Partridge when alone with 
him would be more explicit than before company. 
They wore no sooner left in private together than 
All worthy began, as in the following chapter. 

CHAPTER VL 

In which the history is further continued 

‘Sure, friend,' said this good man, ‘you ars the 
strangest of all human beings. Not only to have 
suffered as you have formerly for obstinately 
persisting in a falsehood, but to persist in it 
thus to tho last, and to pass thus upon the world 
for a servant of your own son.' What interest 
can you have in all this? What can be your 
mouve ? ’ 

‘I seo, sir,' said Partridge, faTTing down upon 
his knees, ‘that your honour is prepossessed 
against me, and robolvcd not to believe anything 
1 say, and therefore what signiOes my protesta^- 
tions? Bub yet there is Quo above who Jenows 
that 1 am not tho father uf this young man.’ 

‘Howl’ said Allwoitby, ‘will you yet deny 
what you was formcily convicted of upon such 
unanswerable, such uianifo&t evidence? Nay, 
what a confirmation is your being now found 
with this very man, of all which twenty years 
ago appeared against you I 1 thought you had 
left the country ; nay, 1 thought you had been 
long since dead. In what manner did you know 
anything of this young man ? Where did you 
meet with him, unless you had kept some cor- 
respondence together? Do not deny this; for I 
promise you it will greatly raise your son in my 
opinion, to find that ho hath such a sense of filial 
duty as privately to support his father for so 
many years,’ 

‘ If your honour will have patience to hear ms^’ 
said Partridge, ‘I will tell you all.’— Being bid 
go on, be proceeded thus: ‘When your honour 
conceived that displeasure against me, it ended 
in my min soon after : for 1 lost my little soliool{ 
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and 1SI»0 minister, thinking I suppose it trould be 
ngreenble to^our honour, turned me out from the 
office of clerk ; so that I had nothing to trust to 
but the barber's shop, whioh, in a country iJiaoe 
like that, is a poor livelihood ; and when my w^e 
died (for till that time 1 received a pension of £12 
a year from ^ unknown hand, which indeed I 
beliove was your honour's own, for nobody that 
ever 1 heard of doth these things besides)^ but, 
as 1 was saying, when she died, this pension 
forsook me; so that now, as 1 owed two or three 
small debts, wjiich began to be troublesome to 
me, pardcularly one ^ which an attorney brought 
up by law-charges from 15s. to near £80, and as 
I found all my usual means of living had forsook 
me, 1 packed up my little all as well as I could, 
sad went off. 

*The first place I came to was Salisbuiy, whore 
I got into the seivico of a geutlomau belonging 
to the law, and one of the best gentlemen that 
ever 1 know, for he was not only good to mo, 
but 1 know a thousand good and charitable acts 
which he did while 1 stayed wifh him; and 1 
have known him often refuse business because it 
was paltry and oppressive/ — * You need not be 
so particular,' said All worthy; know this 

gentleman, and a very worthy man he is, and 
an honour to bis profession.’ — *Wcll, sir,* con- 
tinued Partridge, *froui hence 1 removed to 
Lymington, whoro 1 was above three years in 
the service of another lawyer, who was likowiso 
a very good sort of a man, and to be sure one of 
the merriest gentlemen in England. Well, sir, 
at the end of the three years I sot up a little 
school, and was likely to do well again, had it 
not been for a most unlucky accident. Here I 
kepi a pig; and one day, os ill-fortune would 
have it, this pig broke out, and did a trespass, 
1 think they cull it, in a gai'deu belonging to one 
of my neighbours, who was a proud, revengeful 
man, and employed a lawyer, one— one — 1 can’t 
think of his name; but ho seut for a writ against 
me, and had mo to 'size. When I came there, 
Lord have mercy upon me — to hear what the 
counsellors said ! There was one that told my 
lord a parcel of the confoundedest lies about me ; 
ho said that 1 used tq drive my hogs into other 
folk's gardens, and a great deal more; and at 
last he said, he hoped J had at last brought my 
hogs to a fair market. To be sure, one would 
have thought that, instead of being owner only 
of one pour little pig, I had been the greatest 
hog-merchaut in England. Well *— ‘ Pray,' said 
Allworthy, ‘ do not bo so particular, I have heard 


1 This Is a fact which 1 knew happen to a poor dergy- 
man in Dorsetshiie, by the villany of an attorney, who^ 
not contented with the exorbitant costs to wkloh the poor 
man was put by a single action, brought afterwards 
another action on the Judgment, as it was colled,— a 
method frequently used to oppress the poor, and bring 
money Into the pockets of attorneys, to the great scandal 
of the low, of the nation, of Chiistionlty, and eroo of 
human notaro itself. 


nothing of your son yet.'—* Ob^ it was a great 
many years,’ answered Partridge, ‘before 1 saw 
my son, as you are pleased to oall him. I went 
over to Ireland after this, and ;ght school at 
Cork (for that one suit ruined me again, and 1 
lay seven years in Winchester jail).* — * Well,’ said 
All worthy, ‘pass that over till your return to 
England.' — ‘Then, sir,' said he, 'it was about 
half a year ago that 1 landed at Bristol, where 
I stayed some time, and not finding it do there, 
and hearing of a place between that and Glou- 
cester where the barber was just dead, I went 
thither, and there 1 had been about two months 
when Mr. Jones came thither.* He then gave 
Allworthy a very particular account of their 
first meeting, and of evciything, as well as he 
could remember, which had happened from that 
day to this, frequently interlai'ding his story 
with panegyrics on Jones, and not forgetting to 
insinuate the great love and respect which he 
had for All worthy. He concluded with saying, 
‘ Now, sir, 1 have told your honour tlio whole 
truth.' And then repeated a most solemn pro- 
testation that ho was no more tho father of 
Jones than of tho pope of Homo ; and imprecated 
tho most bitter curses on his head, if ho did not 
speak truth. 

‘ What am I to think of this matter ? ’ cries 
AllworLhy. ‘For what purpose should you so 
strongly deny a fact wLich 1 think it vronld 
bo rather your interest to own?’ — *Nay, sir,’ 
answered Partridge (for ho could hold no longer), 
‘if your honour will not believe me, you are like 
soon to have satisfaction enough. I wish you 
had mistaken the mother opi this young man, as 
well os you have his fatl^ap* And now being 
askqd what he meant, witr all tho 8yin]>toms of 
horror both in his voico and rounienauce, ho 
told Allworthy the whole story, which ho had 
a little before expressed such desire lu Mrs. 
Miller to conceal from him. 

Allwortliy was almost as much shocked at this 
discovery as Partridge hiiusolf had been while ho 
related it. ‘Good heavens! ' says he, ‘in what 
miserable distresses do vi(‘e and iniprndonco in- 
volve men ! How mueh beyond our designs are 
tho effects of wickedness sonicliines can led 1* 
He had scarce uttered these words, wlien Mrs. 
Waters came hastily and abruptly into the room. 
Partridge no sooner saw her than he cried, 
‘Hero, sir, here is the very woman herself. 
This is the unfortunate mother of Mr. Jones. 
1 am sure she will acquit me before your 
honour. Pray, 'madam ’ 

Mrs. Waters, without paying any regaid to 
what Partridge said, and almost without taking 
any notice of him, advanced to Mr. Allworthy. 
‘1 believe, sir, it is so long since I had the 
honour of seeing you, that you do not recollect 
mo.’— ‘ Indeed,’ answered Allworlby, ‘you ore so 
very much altered on many accounts, that had 
not this man already acquainted me who you are^ 
I should not have immediately called you tamy 
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remembraaoe. Have yon, madam, any particular 
bnsineBB which brings you to mo ? * Allworthy 
spoke this with great reserve ; for the reader may 
easily believe he ivas not well pleased with the 
conduct of this lady, neither with what he had 
formerly heard, nor with what Partridge had 
now delivered. 

Mrs. Waters answered, * Indeed, sir, I have 
very particular business with you; and it is such 
as 1 can impart only to yoursolf. I must desire, 
therefore, the favour of a word with you alone ; 
for 1 assure you what 1 have to tell you is of the 
utmost importance.* 

Partridge was then ordered to withdraw, but 
before he went he begged the lady to satisfy Mr. 
Allworthy that ho was perfectly innocent. To 
which she answered, *You need be vndtr no 
apprehension, sir; 1 shall satisfy Mr. Altwunhy 
very perfectly of that matter.* 

Then Partridge withdrew, and that passed j 
between Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Waters which 
is written in tho next chapter. j 

CHAPTEB VIT. 

Continuation of the hUtorjf, 

Mrs. Watrks remaining a few moments silent, 
Mr. All worthy could not refraiu from saying, 
*lam sorry, madam, to perceive, by what 1 havo 
since heard, that you havo made so Very ill a 

use* ‘Mr. Allwortliy,* says she, intorrujitiug 

him, ‘ 1 know 1 have faults, but ingratitude to 
you is not one of them. 1 never can nor shall 
forget your goodness, which I own I have very 
little deserved ; but bo pleased to waive all up- 
braiding mo at present, as I liave so important 
an affair to communicate to you concerning this 
young man, to whom you have given my maiden 
name of Jones.* 

‘Havo I then,* said Allworthy, ‘ignorantly 
punished an iuuocont man, in tho person of him 
who hath just left us ? Was he not the father of 
the child?* — ‘Indeed he was not,* said Mrs. 
Waters. ‘You may bo pleased to remember, 
sir, 1 formerly told you, you should one day 
know ; and 1 acknowledge myself to have been 
guilty of a cruel neglect, in not having discovered 
it to you before. Indeed, I little knew how 
necessary it wns.* — ‘Well, madam,* said All- 
worthy, ‘be pleased to proceed.* — ‘You must 
remember, sir,* said she, ‘a young fellow whose 
name was Summer.’ — ‘Very well,’ cried All- 
worthy, ‘he was the son of a clergyman of great 
learning and virtue, for whom I had the highest 
friendship.* — ‘So it appeared, sir,* answered she; 
‘for 1 believe you bred the young man up, and 
maintained him at the university ; where, 1 think, 
he had finished his studies, when he came to 
reside at your house. A finer man, 1 must say, 
the sun never shone upon ; for, besi<^ the hand- 
somest person I ever saw, Ite was so genteel, 
and had so much wit and good breeding.* — 
* Poor* gentleman,* said Allwortby, *he was 


indeed untimely snatched away; and li^e did 
1 thiak he had any sins of this kind to answer 
for; for I plainly perceive you are going to tell 
me he was the father of your child.* 

‘Judeed, sir,’ answerel she, ‘he was not.* 

* How ! * said All worthy, ‘ to what then tends all 
this preface? * — ‘ To a story, sir,’ said she, * which 
1 am concerned falls to my lot to unfold to you. 
Oh, bir, prepare to hoar something which will 
surprise you, will grieve you.’ — ‘Speak^* said 
Allwortby, ‘1 am conscious of no crimes and 
cannot be afiuid to hear.’— ‘ Sir,* sitid she, * that 
Mr. Summer, the son of your fi leud, educated at 
your expoube, who, after liviug a year in the 
house as if he had been your own son, died 
there of the soiall-pox, was tenderly lamented 
by you, and buried as if he had b©(-n your own , 
that Summer, sir, was the father of this child.*— 

* How I ’ said AH worthy ; ‘ you contradict your- 
self.' — ‘That 1 do not,’ answered she; ‘he was 
indeed tho father of this child, but not by me.*— 
‘Take care, madam,* said Allworthy, ‘do not, to 
shun the imputation of any crime, be guilty of 
falsehood. Kemember there is One from whom 
you can conceal nothing, and before whose 
tribunal falsehood will only aggravate your 
guilt.*— ‘ Indeed, sir,* says she, *I am not his 
mother; nor would 1 now think mysolf so for 
the world.*— ‘1 know your reason,’ said All- 
worthy, ‘and shall rejoice as much as you to 
find it otherwise ; yet you must remember, you 
yourself confessed it before m.*.’ — ‘So far what 
1 confessed, * said she, ‘ was true, that these hands 
conveyed the infant to your bed; conveyed it 
thither at the command of its mother; at her 
comn<iUiN I afterwards owned it and thought 
myseii, by her generosity, nobly rewarded, both 
for my secrecy and luy shame.* — ‘ Who could this 
woman be ? * said Allworthy. — ‘ Indeed, 1 tremble 
to name her,* answered Mrs. Waters.«-‘By all 
this preparation 1 am to guess that she was a 
relation of nuue,* cried he. — ‘ Indeed, she was a 
near one.* At which words All worthy started, 
and she continued — * You had a sister, sir.* — ‘A 
sister! * repeated he, looking aghast.—* As there 
is truth in heaven,* cries she, ‘your sister was 
the mother of that child you found between your 
sheets.* — ‘ Can it be possible ? ’ cries he ; * Good 
heavens ! * — ‘ Have patience, sir,* said Mrs. Waters^ 
‘and 1 will unfold to you the whole story. Just 
after your departure for London, Miss Bridget 
came one day to the house of my mother. Bhe 
was pleased to say she had beard an extra- 
ordinary oharactor of me, for my learning and 
superior understanding to oU the young women 
there, so she was pleased to say. She then bid 
me come to her to the great house ; where, when 
1 attended, she employed mo to read to her. 
She expressed great satisfaction in my readings 
showed great kindness to me, and made me many 
presents. At last she began to catechioe me on 
the subject of secrecy, to which 1 gave her such 
satisfactory answers, that at last, having locked 
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the door of her room, she took me into her closet, 
and then looking that door likewise, she said she 
should convince me of the vast reliance she had 
on my integrity, by communicating a secret In 
which her honour, and consequently her ^fe, 
was concerned. She then stopped, and after a 
silence of a few minutes, during which she often 
wiped her eyes, she inquired of me if 1 thought 
my mother might safely be confided in. I 
answered, 1 would stake my lifn on her fidelity. 
She then imparted to me the great secret which 
laboured in her breast, and which, I believe, was 
delivered with more pains than she afterward 
suffered in child-birth. It was then contrived 
that my mother and myself only should attend 
at the time, and that Mrs. Wilkins should be sent 
out of the way, as she accordingly was, to the 
very farthest part of Doisetshire, to inquire the 
character of a servant ; for the lady had turned 
away her own maid near three months before ; 
during all which time I officiated about her 
person upon trial, as she said^ though, as she 
afterwards declared, I was not snfffcienily handy 
for the place. This, and many other such things 
which she used to say of mo, were all thrown out 
to prevent any suspicion which Wilkius might 
heieafter have, when I ivas to own the child; 
for she tliuught it could never be believed she 
would venture to hurt a young woman with 
whom she had entrusted such a seciet. You 
may be assured, sir, I was well paid for all these 
affronts, which, together with being informed 
with the occasion of them, very w<‘ll contented 
me. Indeed, the lady had a gi eater suspicion of 
Mrs. Wilkins than of any other person; not that 
she had the least aversion to the gentlewoman, 
but she thought her incapable of ke<'ping a 
SOCK t, especially fiom you, sir; for 1 have often 
lieaid Miss ruidget say, that if Mrs. Wilkins had 
couiiniited a murder, she believed she would 
acquaint you with it. At last the expected day 
came, and Mis. Wilkins, who had been kept a 
week in leadiuess, aud put off from time to time, 
upon some prctouce or other, that she might not 
return too soon, was (lespatclied. Then the child 
waa bom, in the presence only of mj self ami my 
mother, and was by my mother coiiV<i} ed to her 
own house, where it was privately kept hy her 
till the evening of your return, when 1, by the 
command of Miss liridget, conveyed it into the 
Led whei e you found it. And all suspicions were 
afterwards laid asleep by the artful conduct of 
your sish^r, in pietendirig ill-will to the boy, and 
that any regaid she showed him was out of mere 
complaisance to you.’ 

Mrs. Waters then made many protestations of 
the truth of this story, and concluded by saying, 
^Thus, sir, you have at last discovered your 
uepbew; for so, I am sure, ^ou will huroaftcr 
think him, aud 1 question not but he will bo both 
an honour and a comfort to you under that ap- 
pellation.’ 

* 1 need not, madam,’ said Allworihy, * express 


my astonishment at what you have told me; and 
yet surely you would not, and could not, have 
put together so many circumstances to evidence 
an untruth. I confess I recollect some passages 
relating to that Summer which formerly gave me 
a conceit that my sister bad some liking to him. 
1 mentioned it to her ; for 1 had such a regard 
to the young man, as well on his own account 
as on his father’s, that I should willingly have 
consented to a maich between them; but she 
expressed the highest disdain of m^ unkind sus- 
picion, as she called it, so that 1 never spoke 
more on the subject. Good Heavens I Well, 
the Lord disposeth all things. Yet sure it was 
a most unjustifiable conduct in my sister to 
carry this secret with her out of the world.*— 

* I promise you, sir,’ said Mrs. Waters, ‘sho always 
professed a contrary intention, and frequently 
told me bhe intended one day to communicate 
it to you. Sho said, indeed, she was highly 
rejoiced that her plof had succeeded so well, aud 
that you had of your own accord taken such a 
fancy to .the child, that it was yet uiinoccssary 
to make any express declaration. Oh. sir. Lad 
that lady lived to have seen this poor young man 
turned like a vagabond from your house ; nay, 
sir, could sho have lived to hear that you had 
youisclf employed a lawyer to prosecute him fc»r 
a murder of which ho was not guilty ! Forgise 
me, Mr. Allwoithy, I must say it was unkind. 
Indeed, you have been abused, he never deserved 
it of you.’ — ‘Indeed, madam,’ said A 11 worthy, 

* J have been abused by the iierson, whoever he 
was, that told you so.’ — ‘N.iy, sir,’ said she, ‘I 
would not bo inislaken ; leilid not presume to say 
you were guilty of any isapug. The gentleman 
who came to mo propo^ % no such matter; ho 
only said, taking me foi Mr. Fit/.paliick’s wifo, 
that if Mr. Jones had murdered iny husband, I 
should be assisted with any money I a itod to 
cany on the prosecution by a vciy worthy 
gentleman, who, he said, was well appi ised what 
a villain I had to deal with. It was by this 
man I found out who Mr. Jones was; and this 
man, whoso name is Dowling, Mr. Jones tolls 
1110 is your steward. I disco veied his name by 
a very odd accident, for ho himsel/ refused to 
tell it me; but Faitridge, who met him at my 
lodgings the second time be came, knew him 
foiiiieily ut Salisbury.’ 

‘And did this Mr. Dowling,’ says Allwortliy, 
with groat astonishment in his countenance, 
‘tell you that 1 would assist m theprfisf'cution?’ 
— ‘ No, sir,’ aubworod she, ‘1 will not charge him 
wrongfully. He said 1 should bo assisted, but 
he mentioned no name. Yet you must pardon 
me, sir, if from circumstances 1 thought it could 
bo no other.’ — ‘Indeed, madam,’ says Allworihy, 
*from circumstancea, I am too well convinced it 
was another. Good Heaven, by what wonderful 
means is the blackest and deepest villany some- 
times discovered! Shall X beg you, madam, to 
stay till the person you have mentioned .comes, 
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for I expect him every minute? nay, he may ho 
perhaps already in the house.’ 

All^worthy then stepped to the door in order to 
call a servant, ‘when in came, not Mr. Dowling, 
but the gentleman who will be seen in the next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Further continuation. 

Thb gentleman who now arrived was no other 
than Mr. Western. Ho no sooner saw Allwurthy 
than, 'without considenug in the least the presence 
of Mrs. Waters, he began to vociferate in the 
following manner: ‘Fine doings at my house! 
A rare kettle of fish I have discovered at last! 
Who the devil would be ijlngaed with a daughter? ’ 
— ‘What’s the matter, neighbour?’ sold All- 
worthy. — ‘Matter enough,’ answoied Wchtom: 
‘when I thought sho was just a-eoming to; nay, 
wlieu she had in a niaoner promise a mo to do as 
I would ha her, and when 1 was a-hopt^d to have 
had nothing more to do than to havi* sent for 
the lawyer and finished nil ; what do you think 
I have found out? that the little b — hath bin 
playing tricks with me nil the 'while, and carrying 
on a correspondence with that bastard of yours. 
Bister Western, whom I hnvo quarrelled ■with 
upon her account, sent mo word o’t, and 1 
ordered her pockets to be searched when sho 
was asleep, and hero 1 havo got un signed with 
the sou of a where 's own name. 1 have not had 
patience to read half o’t, for ’tis longer than one 
of Parson Supple’s sermons; but I find plainly 
it is all about love ; ond, indeed, what should it 
be else? I havo packed her up in chamber 
again, and to-morrow morning down sho goes 
into the coimtr}', unless sho coi^ scuts to bo mar- 
ried directly, and there she shall live in a garret 
upon bread and wator all her days; and the 
sooner such a b — breaks her heart the better, 
though, d — n hor, that I believe is too tough. 
Bho will livo long enough to i»luguo me.’ — ‘Mr, 
Western,’ answered Allworthy, ‘you know I 
have always protested against force, and you 
yourself consented that none should bo used.’ — 
‘Ay,* cries he, ‘that was only upon condition 
that she would consent without. What tho 
devil and Doctor Fauslus, shan’t I do what I 
will w'ith my own daughter, especially when I 
desiie notlnng but her own good?’ — ‘Well, 
neighbour,’ answered All worthy, ‘if you will give 
me leave, 1 will undertake once to argue with 
the young lady.’— ‘Will you?’ said Western; 
‘why, that is kind now, and neighbourly, and 
mayhap you will do more than I have been able 
to do with her, for I piomise you she hath a very 
good opinion of you.’— ‘Well, sir,’ said All- 
worthy, ‘if you will go homo and release tho 
young lady from her captivity, I will wait upon 
her within this half-hour.*— ‘ But suj)po8e,* said 
Western, ‘she should run away with un in the 
meantime ! for lawyer Dowling tells me there is 
no hopes of hanging the fellow at lost; for that 


the man is alive, and like to do well, ahd that 
he thinks Jones will be out of prison again pre- 
sently.’— ‘How,’ said Allworthy, ‘what, did you 
employ him then to inquire or to do anything 
in that matter?* — ‘Not I,’ answered Western; 
‘he mentioned it to me just now of his O'wn ac- 
cord.’— ‘Just now I ’cries Allworthy; ‘why, where 
did you soo him thon ? 1 want much to see Mr. 
Dowling.’— ‘Why, you may see un an you will 
presently at my lodgings; for there is to bo a 
meeting of lawyers there this morning about a 
mortgage. ’Icodl 1 shall Iosa two or dreo 
thousand pounds, 1 believe, by that honest 
gentleman Mr. Nightingale.’- ‘Woll, sir,’ said 
All worthy, ‘I will V with you within the half^ 
hour.’ — ‘And do fur ouoe,’ ciies the squire, ‘take 
a fool’s advice ; never think of dealing with her 
by gentle methods — ^take my word for it, those 
will never do. 1 have tried ’um long enough. 
Sho must be frighloued into it; there is no other 
way. Tell her I’m hor father; and of the horrid 
sin of disobedience, and of the dreadful punish- 
ment of it in t’other world, and then toll her 
about being locked up all her life in a garret in 
this, and being kept only on bread and water.’— 
‘I "will do all I can,* said Allwoithy; ‘for 1 
promise you thoro is nothing I wish for more 
than an alliance with this amiable creature.’— 
‘Nay, the girl is well enough for matter o’ that,’ 
cries the squire; ‘a man may go farther and 
meet with worse meat; that I may declare o’ her, 
thof she be my own daughtei. And if she will 
bo but obedient to me, there is narrow a father 
within a hundred miles o’ tho place that loves a 
daughter better than 1 do; but I see you are 
bus;, u itl> tho lady hero, so 1 will go huome and 
expect you ; and so your humble seiwant.’ 

As soon as Mr. Western was gone, Mrs. 
Waters said, ‘1 see, sir, the squire hath not the 
least remembrance of my face, I believe, Mr. 
A 11 worthy, you would not have known me 
neither. I am very considerably altored since 
that day when you so kindly gave me that 
advice, which. I had been happy had I followed.’ 
—‘Indeed, madam,* cries Allworthy, ‘it gave me 
great concern when 1 first heard the contrary.* 
— ‘Indeed, sir,’ says she, ‘I was ruined by a 
very deep scheme of villany, which, if you knew, 
though I pretend not to think it would justify 
me in your opinion, it would at least mitigate 
my offence, and induce you to pity me. You 
are not now at leisure to hear my whole story; 
but this 1 assure you, I was betrayed by the 
most solemn promises of marriage ; nay, in the 
eye of Heaven 1 was married to him : lor, after 
much reading on the subject, 1 am convinced 
that particular ceremonies are only requisite to 
give a legal sanction to marriage, and have only 
a worldly use in g^iving a woman the privileges 
of a wife; but that she who lives constant to one 
man, after a solemn private affiance^ whatever 
the world may call her, hath little to charge on 
her own conscience.*— ‘1 am sorxy, madam,* 
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Mbid Allworthy, *yoa made so ill a use of your 
learning, lodoed, it would have been well that 
yon had been poshesaSd of much more, or had 
remained in a state of ignorance. And yet, 
madam, I am afraid you haye more than this sin 
to answer for.’ — * During his life,* answered she, 
* which was above a dozen years, I most solemnly 
assure you I had not. And consider, sir, on my 
behalf, what is in the power of a woman stript 
of her reputation and loft destitute ; whether the 
good-uatured world will suffer such a stroy 
sheep to return to the road of virtuo, even if she 
was never so desirous. I protest, then, I would 
have chose it had it been in my piwer; but 
necessity drove me into the arms of Captain 
Waters, with whom, though still unmarried, I 
lived as a wife for many years, and went by his 
name. 1 parted with this gentleman at Wor- 
cester, on his march against the rebels, and it 
was then I accidentally met with Mr. Jones, 
who rescued me from the hands of a villain. 
Indeed, he is the worthiest of men. No young 
gentleman of his age is, I believe, freer from 
vice, and few have the twentieth part of his 
virtues; nay, wiiatever vices ho hath, 1 am 
firmly persuaded he hath now taken a resolution 
to abandon them.’ — hope he hath,* cries All- 
worthy, ‘and I hope ho will preserve that rcsolu- 
tiou. 1 mubt say 1 have still the baiue hopes 
with regard to youn^olf. The world, 1 do agree, 
are apt to be too unmerciful on these occobious ; 
yet time and porsovcrance will get the better of 
this their disinclination, as I may call it, to pity ; 
for though they ar«) not, like Heaven, ready to 
receive a penitent siiinei, yet a continued re- 
pentance will at length obtain mercy even w ith 
the world. This you may be asbured of, Mrs. 
Waters, that whenever 1 Hud you are sincere in 
such good intentions, you shall want no assist- 
ance in my power to make them effectual.’ 

Mrs. Waters fell now upon her knees before 
him, and in a fiood of tears made him many 
most passionate acknowledgments of his good- 
ness, which, as she truly said, savoured more of 
the divme than human nature. 

Allwurthy raised her up, and spoke in the 
most tender manner, making use of every ex- 
pression which his invention oould suggest to 
comfort her, when he woa interrupted by tbe 
ariival of Mr. Dowling, who, upon his first 
entrance, seeing Mrs. Waters, started, and aii- 
peared in some confusion; from which he soon 
recovered Inmsflf as well as he could, and then 
said bo was in the utmost haste to attend counsel 
at Mr. Western’s loflgiiiga;’but, however, thought 
it his duty to call and acquaint him with the 
opinion of ciiuuscl upon the case which he had 
before told bim, which was that the conversion 
of the moneys in that case could not be questioned 
in a criminal cause, but that an action of trover 
might be brought, and if it appeared to the juiy 
to be the moneys of plaintiff, that plaintiff would 
recover a verdict for the value. 


Allworthy, without maldng any answer to 
this, bolted the door^ and then, advancing with 
a stem look to Dowling, he said, ‘Whatever bo 
your haste, sir, 1 must first receive an answer to 
some questions. Do you know this lady?’— 
‘That lady, sir!’ answered Dowling with great 
hesitation. — Allworthy then, with the most 
solemn voice, said, ‘Look you, Mr. Dowling, aa 
you value my favour, or your continuance a 
moment longer in my service, do not hesitate nor 
prevaricate, but answer faithfully and truly to 
every question I ask. Do you know this lady? * 
— ‘Yes, sir,’ said Dowling; ‘I have seen the 
lady.’ — ‘ Where, sir ? ’ — ‘ At her own lotlgings.’ — 
‘Upon what business did you go thither, sir; 
and who sent you?* — *I went, sir, to inquire, 
sir, about Mr. Jones.’ — ^And who sent you to 
inquire about him? ’ — ‘Who, sir! why, sir, Mr. 
Blifil sent me.* — ‘ And wliat did you say to the 
lady concerning that matter?* — ‘Nay, sir, it is 
impossible to recollect every word.* — ‘Will you 
please, madam, to assist tlic gentleman’s memory?’ 
— ‘Ho told me, sir,’ said Mrs. Waters, ‘that if 
Mr. Jones had murdei»d my husband, I should 
be assisted by any money I wanted to carry on 
the prasecution, by a very worthy gentleman, 
who was well ax)priscd what a villain 1 had to 
deal with. These, I can safel} swear, were the 
veiy words he spoke.’ — ‘Wcin? these the words, 
811 ?’ said Alhvorthy. — ‘I cannot charge my 
memory exactly,* ciie** Dowling, ‘but I believe I 
did speak to that jmrposc.* — ‘ And did Mr. Blifil 
order you to say so ? ’ — ‘ 1 am sure, sir, 1 should 
not have gone on my own accord, nor have 
willingly exceeded my F®^hoiity in matters of 
this kind. If 1 said so, have so under- 

stood Mr. Blifil’s iustrucr ons.* — ‘Look you, Mr. 
Dowling,* said Allw'orthy, ‘ I prumiso you, before 
this lady, that whatever you have doro in this 
affair by Mr. Blifirs order, I will for/iva, pro- 
vided jou uow tell me strictly the truth; for I 
believe wbat you say, that you would not have 
acted of your own accord, and without authority 
in this matter. Mr. Blifil then likewise sent you 
to examine the two fellows at AlUersgate?’ — 
‘He did, sir.* — ‘Well, and what instructions did 
he then give you ? Itecollect as well as you can, 
and tell me as near as possible the very words 
ho used.* — ‘Why, sir, Mr. Blifil sent me to find 
out the persons who were eye-witnesses of this 
fight. He said ho feared they might be tampeied 
with by Mr. Junes or some of bis friends. He 
said blood required blood ; and that not only all 
who concealed a murdcier, but those who emitted 
anything in their power to bring him to justice, 
were sharers in bis guilt. Ho said he found you 
was very desirous of having the villain brought 
to justice, though it was not proper you should 
appear in it.* — ‘ He did so ! * says Allworthy.— 
‘Yes, sir,’ cries Dowling; ‘1 should not, 1 am 
sure, have proceeded such lengths for the sake 
of any other person living but your worship.*- 
‘What lengths, sir?* said Allwortby.— ‘Nay^ 
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sir,* cries Dowling, would not have your 
worbhip think I would on any account be guilty 
of Bubomation of perjury; but there are two 
ways of delivering evidence. 1 told them, 
therefore, that if any offers should be made them 
on the other side, they should refuse them, and 
that they might be assured they should lose 
nothing by being honest men, and telling the 
truth. 1 said wo were told that Mr. Joues had 
j assaulted the gentleman first, and that, if that 
was the truth, they should declare it ; and I did 
give them some hints that they should be no 
losers.' — * I think you went lengths indeed,' cries 
All worthy. — ‘Nay, sir,* answered Dowling, ‘I 
am sure I did not desiio them to tidl an untrath; 
nor should I have said what 1 did unless it had 
been to oblige you.* — ‘You w/>uld nr have 
thought, I believe,' says Alli^ortl,, ‘lo have 
obliged me,*had you known that thw Jitnes 
was my own nephew.' — ‘ 1 anj sure, - ir,' aii&wi rod 
he, ‘ it did uut become mo to take an> notice of 
what I thought you di'Hiod to conceal.'- ‘ How ! ' 
ciies Allwoithy, ‘and did you know it then?' 
— ‘Nay, sir,' answered Dowliug; ‘jf your wor- 
ship hidb nio sx)eak the truth, 1 urn sure 1 shall 
do it. Indeed, sir, I did know it ; for tliey were 
almost the last words which Ma<lam Llifil ever 
spoke, which she mentioned to me as 1 stood 
alone by her Ik dside, when she d»*livered me the 
Ittter 1 bux ^ht >uur worship tmni her.*--* What 
letl(*r ? ' ern b Allworthy. — ‘ The letter, sir,* an- 
swcicd Dowling, ‘which 1 brought from Salis- 
bury, and which T delivered into the hands of 
Ml. Blifil.' — ‘Oh, Heavens!* cries Alluorthy. 
‘Well, and what wore the words? What did 
my bister say to you?' — ‘She took me by the 
hand,' answered he, ‘and, as she delivoied me 
the letter, said, “1 scaico know what 1 have 
written. Tell my bi other Mr. Jones is his 
nephew. He is niy son. Bless him,” says she, 
and then feJ backward as if dying away. I 
presently coiled in the people, and sho never 
spoke iiioro to me, and died within a few minutes 
afterwards.' — Allwurthy stood a minute silent, 
lifting up his eyes ; and then, turning to Dow- 
ling, said, * How came you, sir, not to deliver mo 
this message?* — ‘Your worship,’ answered he, 
‘must remember that you was at that lime ill in 
bed ; and being in a violent hurry, as indeed 1 
alwa} s am, I delivered the letter and message to 
Mr. Blifil, who told me ho would carry them 
both to you, whicli he hath since told mo he did, 
and that your wort>hip, paitly out of friendship 
to Mr. Jones, and paitly out of regard to your 
sister, would never have it mentioned, and did 
intend to conceal it fiom the world; and there- 
fore, sir, if you had not mentioued it to me first, 
I am certain 1 should never have thought it 
belonged to me to say anything of the matter, 
either to your worship or any other person.' 

We have remaiked somewhere already, that it 
is possible for a man to convey a lie m the words 
of truth This was the case at present ; for Blifil 
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I had, In fact, told Dowling what he no^ related, 
but had not imposed upon him, nor indeed had 
imagined he was able so to do. In reality, the 
promises which Blifil had mAde to Dowling were 
the motives which had iiiduced him to secrecy; 
and as be now very plainly oaw Blifil would 
not be able to keep them, he thought proper n^w 
to make this confession, wlimh the promises of 
forgiveue<is joined to the threats, the voice, the 
looks of All worthy, and the discoveries he had 
made before, extorted from him, who Was besides 
taken unawares, and had no time tft consider of 
evasions. 

All worthy appeared \(^ll satisfied with this 
relation, and havin * < tijoinod on I'owliug strict 
silence ua to wlui Lad passed, courlucted that 
genth'niau himself to tlie door, lest he should see 
Blifil, -who was riHurued to his chamber, where 
he exulted in the thoughts of thi> last deceit on 
Ilia uncle, and litUo suspected what had since 
pU" boiow stairs. 

As Allwoilhy was returning to his room he 
met Mrs. Miller iu the entry, who, with a face ail 
pale and full of terror, said to him, ‘ 0 , sir, I find 
this wicked woman hath been with you, and you 
know all ; y tt do not on this account abandon 
the poor young man. Consider, sir, he was 
ignorant it was his own mother; and the dis- 
covery itself wull most probably break lus heart, 
without your unkindness.' 

* Madam,' says Allwoithy, ‘ I am under such 
an astonisbiiiont at what I Live heard, that I 
am really unable to satisfy 3 ou ; but come with 
me into my room. Indeed, Mis. Miller, 1 have 
made Burpiising discoveries, auu you shall soon 
kno’t Hum,* 

Thb poor woman followed him trembling; and 
now Allworlliy, going up to Mrs. Waters, took 
her the hand, and then, tnming to Mm. 
Miller, said, ‘ What reword shall I bestow upon 
this gentlewoman for the services sho hath done 
mo ? O, Mrs. Miller ! you Lave a thousand times 
heard me call the young man to 'whom you are 
BO faithful a friend, my son. Little did I then 
think he was indeed related to me at all. Your 
friend, madam, is my nephew ; ho is the brother 
of that wicked viper which I have so long 
nourished in' my bosom. She will herself tell 
you the whole srory, and how the youth came to 
pass for her sou. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, I am con- 
vinc' d that he hath been wronged, and that 1 
have been abused; abused by one whom you too 
justly suspected of being a villain. He is, in 
truth, the worst of villains.' 

The joy which Mrs. Miller now felt bereft her 
of the power of speech, and might perhaps have 
deprived her of her senses, il uot of life, had not 
a friendly shower of tears come seasonably to 
her relief. At length, recovering so far from her 
transport as to be able to speak, she cried, ‘ And 
is my dear Mr. Jones then your nephew, sir, and 
not the son of this lady ? And are your eyes 
opened to him at last? And shall 1 live io see 
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him as happy as he ddservesP'—* He certainly 
is my nephew/ says Allworthy, * and I hope aU 
the rest.’-— * And is this the dear good woman, 
the person,' cries she, * to whom all this dis- 
covery is owing?' — *8he is indeed,' says All- 
worthy.—* Why, then,* cried Mrs. Miller, upon 
her knees, *may Heaven shower down its 
choicest hlesbings upon her head, and for this 
one good action forgive her all her bins, bo they 
never so many.' 

Mrs. Waters tlien informed them that she be- 
lieved Jones would very shortly bo released; fur 
that the snrgeon was gone, in company with a 
nobleman, to the justice who committed him, in 
order to certify that Mr. Fitzpatiick was out of 
all manner of danger, and to procure his prisoner 
his liberty. 

Allworthy said ho should bo glad to find his 
nephew there at his return home ; but that 
he was then obliged to go on somo business of 
consequence. He then called to a servant to 
fetch him a chair, and presently left tho two 
ladies together. 

Mr. Llilil, hearing the chair ordered, came 
down stairs to attend upon his uncle; for he 
never was deficient in buch acts of duty. He 
asked his uncle if lie was going out, which is a 
civil way of atsking a man whither he is going : 
to which the other making no answer, he again 
desired to know when ho would bo pleased to 
return? Allworthy made no answer to this 
neither, till he was just going into his chair, and 
then, turning about, ho said, ‘Ifaikee, sir, do 
you find out, before my return, tho letter which 
your mother sent mo on her death-bed.' All- 
worthy then departed, and left Blifil in a situa- 
tion to be envied only by a man who is just going 
to be hanged. 

CHAPTEB IX. 

A further continuation, 

Allworthy took an opportunity, whilst he was 
ill tho chair, of reading the letter from Jones to 
Sophia, which Westoni delivered him ; and there 
were somo expressions in it concerning himself 
which drew tears from his eyes. At length he 
auivcd at Mr. Western's, and was introduced to 
6o]>hia. 

When tho first ceremonies were past, and the 
gentleman and lad}' had taken their chairs, a 
silence of bonie minutes ensued, during which 
the latter, who had been prepared for ^the visit 
by her father, sat i)l.i}iiig with her fan, and hud 
©very mark of conlusiou both in her countenance 
and behaviour. At length Allworthy, who was 
himself a little disconcerted, began thus ; * I am 
afraid, Miss Western, my family hath been the 
occasion of giving you somo uneasiness ; to 
which, 1 fear, I have innocently become more 
iustinimental than 1 intended. Be assured, 
niadain, had I first known how disagreeable 


the proposals had been, I should not have 
suffered you to have been so long persecuted. 
1 hope, therefore, you will not think the design 
of this visit is to trouble you with any further 
solicitations of that kind, but entirely to relieve 
you from them.' 

* Sir,' said Sophia, with a little modest hesita- 
tion, this behaviour is most kind and generous, 
and such as 1 could expect only from Mr. All- 
worthy ; but as you have been so kind to men- 
tion this matter, you will pardon me for saying 
it hath indeed given me great uneasiness, and 
hath been tho occasion of my suffering much 
cruel treatment from a father who was, till that 
uriliappy affair, the tonderest and fondest of all 
paients. 1 am convinced, sir, you are too good 
and generous to resent my 1 efusal of your nephew. 
Our inclinations ore not in our own power ; and 
whatever may be his merit, 1 cannot* force them 
in his favour.' — * 1 assure you, most amiable 
young lady,' said Allworthy, * 1 am capable of 
no such resentment, had the person been my 
own SOD, and baa I entertaiued the highest 
esteem for him. For you say truly, madam, 
we cannot force our inclinations, much less can 
they bo directed by another.’ — ‘ 0, sir !’ answbred 
Sojihia, ‘cveiy word you speak piovcs you de- 
serve that good, that great, that benevolent 
character the whole woild allows )ou. I assure 
you, sir, nothing less than the ceitain prospect 
of future misery could have made me lesist the 
commands of my father.’ — *1 siticoicly believe 
you, madam,* repli(‘d Allworthy, ‘and 1 heartily 
congiatulato } 0 U on your prudent foresight, 
since by so justifiable resistance you Lave 
avoided misery indeed.’-^®’fYou speak now, Mr. 
Allwortby,’ cries she, /ith a delicacy which 
few men are capable of feiding; but surely, in 
my opinion, to lead our lives with one whom 
wo are iudiffeieut, must bo a slate of Avutched- 
ne&s. I’ei haps that wn Icbediicss would bo even 
increased by a sense of tho inciits of an object to 
whom we cannot give our affections. If 1 had 

niariicd Mr. Blifil’ ‘I'ardou my interrupting 

you, madam,’ answered Allwoitliy, *but I cannot 
bear the supposition. Believe me, ^liss Western, 
I rejoice from my heart, 1 icjoico m your escape. 
1 have discovered tho wietcli for whom yon 
have suffered all this cruel violence from your 
father to be a villain.’ — ‘ How, sir,' cries S^^phia ; 
‘j'ou must believe thih surprises me? ’ — ‘It hath 
sutpiised me, madam,’ answm>d Allworthy, ‘and 
so it will the world; but 1 have acquainted you 
with the real truth.’— ‘Nothing but truth,* says 
Sojihia, ‘can, I am couvincod, come from the 
lips of Mr. Allworthy. Yet, sir, such sudden, 
such unexpected news. Discovered, you say — 
may villany be over so!'— ‘You will soon 
enough hear the story,* cries Allworthy. 'At 
present let us not mention so detested a nam& 
1 have another matter of a very serious nature 
to propose. Oh, ‘Miss Western, I know your 
vaat worth, nor can 1 so easily part with the 
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Mubition of being allied to it. I have a near 
relation, madam, a young man wlioso character 
I am convinced, the very opposite to that of 
this wretch, and whose fortune 1 will make equal 
to what his was to haVQ been. Gould 1, madam, 
hope you would admit a visit from him ? * 
Sophia, after a minute’s silence, answered, *l 
will deal with the utmost sincerity with Mr. 
Allworthy. His character, and the obligation 1 
have just received from him, domand it. 1 have 
determined at present to listen to no such pro- 
posals from any person. My only desire is to be 
restored to the affection of my father, and to l»o 
again the mistiess of his family, 'riiis, sir, 1 
hope to to your good ollicoa. Let me be- 
seech you, let mo conjure you, by all tho good- 
ness which I, and all who know you, have 
experienced, do not, the very moment al n jou 
have reh‘asod luo fiom one persecution, do not 
eij^Tugo 1110 in auuthr'r as miserablo o.id as fiuit- 
less.’ — ‘Indeed, Mias Weatern,’ n plied All- 
worthy, ‘I am capab'o of no such conduct; and 
if this bo your re&oluiioii, ho mu^i submit to the 
disappointment, whatcvei tuinu nts he may suffer 
under it.’ — ‘I must Bmilo novv, Mr. Allworthy,' 
answered Sophia, ‘when you mention the tor- 
ments of a man whom 1 do not know, and who 
can cousi qiiently have so little ae p laintance I 
with me.’ — ‘ Pardon me, dear young lady,* cries 
All worthy, ‘I Ixgin now to bo atraid ho hath 
had too iiiuch acquaintance for the rexioso of his 
future days; since, if over man was capable of 
a sincere, violent, and noble passion, such, 1 am 
Ciinvinced, is my unhappy noxihew’s for Miss 
■Western.’ — ‘A nephew of yours, Mr. Allworthy! * 
answered Sophia. ‘It is surely strange. 1 
never heard of him before.’ — ‘Indeed, madam,’ 
ci’ies Allworthy, ‘it is only the circumstance of 
his being my nephew, to which you are a 
stx auger, and which till this day was a secret to 
me. Mr. Jones, who has long loved you, he ! he 
is my nephew I ’ — ‘Mr. Jones your nephew, sir! * 
cries Sophia; *can it bo possible ? ’—‘ He is 
indeed, madam,’ answered Allworthy; *he is 
niy own bister’s sou — as such I shall always own 
him; nor am 1 ashamed of owning him. I am 
much more ashamed of my post behavioui^ to 
him ; but I was as ignorant of his merit as of his 
birth. Indeed, Miss Western, I have used him 
cruolly. Indeed 1 have.’ Here the good man 
wiped his eyes, and after a short pause pro- 
ceeded — ‘I never shall be able to reward him 
for his sufferings without your assistance. Be- 
lieve me, most amiable young lady, 1 must have 
a great esteem of that offering which 1 make to 
your worth. 1 know he hath been guilty of 
faults ; but there is great goodness of heart at 
the bottom. Believe me, madam, there is.’ 
Here ho stopped, seeming to expect an answer, 
which he presently received from Sophia, after 
she had a little recovered herself from the hurry 
of spirits into which so strange and sudden in- 
ionnation had thrown her: 1 linoerely wish 


you joy, sir, of a* discovery in which you s<iem to * 
have such satisfaction, 1 doubt not but you will 
have all the comfort you can promise yoiirseli 
from it. The young gentleman hath certainly a 
thouband good qualities, which makes it impos- 
sible he should not behave well to such an uncle. 

— ‘1 hope, madam,’ said All worthy, ‘he hath 
those good qualities which juust make him a 
good huobaad. He must, I am suro, be of all 
men the it ubi uban/loued if a lady of your merit 

should coadescoud’ ‘You must pardon me^ 

Mr. Allwort h^,’ answered Sophia; ‘I cannot 
listen to a proposal of this kiiiil. Mr. Jones, I 
am couvincod, bath much lueiit; but L shall 
nevei receive Mr. J .o' one who is to be my 
husband. Xlxiou nt^r oonouf, 1 never will.’-^ 
‘Pardon me, madnm,’ ciios Allworthy, ‘if 1 am 
a little surprised aflcr what I have heard from 
Hr. esti ‘1 u. I Lopo tho uuhapi y young man 
hatli tioiio nothiDc: to forfeit your good opinion, 
it lo ’i nl ever Iho honour to enjoy it. Perhaps 
ho may hav(‘ been misrepresented to 3 'oa as ho 
was to me. Tho same villany may havo injurra 
him everywhere. He is no murderer, 1 assure 
you, as ho hath been called.* — ‘Mr. All worthy,* 
answered Soxdiia, ‘ 1 have told you mr resolution. 

1 wonder not at w’hat my father hath told you ; 
but whatever ais apprehensions or foars have 
been, if I know my heart, 1 havo given no 
occasion for them, since it liath always been a 
fixed principle with mo never to have married 
without hib conbout. Thib I think, the duty 
of a child to a jparont; and this, I hope, nothing 
could over have prevailed wdlh mo to swerve from, 

1 do not iudeed conceive that lue authority of 
any pa i Mit can oblige us to many in direct opposi- 
tion to our inclinations. T.o avoid a force of this 
kind, which I had reason to suspect, I loft my 
father’s houbc, and sought protection elsewhere. 
This is the truth of my story; and if tho world 
or my father carry my intentions any. further, 
my own coUbfionco will acquit mo.’ — ‘1 hear 
you. Miss Wostetn,’ cries All worthy, ‘with ad- 
miration. ‘ 1 admire the justncbs of your senti- 
ments ; but surely tbero is more in this. I am 
cautious of offending you, young lady ; but am 
1 to look on all wliiuli I liavo hitherto heard of 
seen as a dream only? And have you suffered 
BO much cruelty liuiii your father on the account 
of a man to whom you have been always ab- 
Bolutf'.y indifferent? ‘ 1 beg, Mr. Allworthy,* an- 
swered Soxihia, ‘you will not insist on my reasons. 
Yes, 1 havo suffered indeed; 1 will not, Mr. 
Allworthy, conceal — I will be very sincere with 
you— I own I had a great opinion of Mr. Jones ; 

1 believe, 1 know 1 ha^e suffered for my opinion ; 

I have been treated cruelly by my aunt as well 
as by my father; but that is now past. I bog I 
may not be furtlier pressed; for, whatever hath 
been, my resolution is now fixed. Your nephew, 
sir, hath many virtues; he hath groat virtues, 
Mr. Allworthy. I question not but he will do 
you honour in the world, and make yon happy. 
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— *I wish I could xnaJce him so, kadam/ replied 
Allworthy; ^but that, I am convinced, is only 
In your power. It is that conviction which hath 
made me so earnest a solicitor in his favour.’^ 
* You are deceived indeed, sir ; you are deceived,' 
said Sophia. — * 1 hope not by him. It is sufficient 
to have deceived me.' — *Mr. Allworthy, 1 must 
insist on being pressed no further on this subject. 
I should be sorry : nay, I will not injure him in 
your favour. I wish Mr. Jones very well. I 
sincerely wish him well ; and I repeat it again 
to you, whatever demerit ho may have to mo, 1 
am certain he bath many good qualities. I do 
not disown my former thoughts; but nothing 
can ever recall them. At present thore is not a 
man upon earth whom I would more resolutely 
reject than Mr. Jones; nor would the addresses 
of Mr. Blifll himself be less agreeable to me.' 

Western had boon long impatient for the event 
of this conference, and was just now arrived at 
the door to listen, when, having heard the last 
sentiments of his daughter's heart, he lost all 
temper, and, bursting open the door in a rage, 
cried out, * It is a lie ! It is a d — n'd lie ! It is 
all owing to that d— n'd rascal Jones; and if 
she could got at un, she'd' ha un any hour of tho 
day.' Here Allworthy interposed, and address- 
ing himself to the squire with some anger in his 
look, he said, *Mr. Webtern, you have not kept 
your word with mo. You promised to abstain 
from all violence.' — *Why, so I did,’ cries Wes- 
tern, * as long as it was possible ; but to hear a 

wench tolling such confounded lies Zounds ! 

doth she think, if she can make vools of other 
volk, she can make one of me? No, no, I know 
her better than thee dost’ — ' I am sorry to toll 
you, sir,’ answered All worthy, *it doth not ap- 
pear, by your behaviour to this young lady, 
that you know her at all. 1 ask pardon for 
what I say ; but I think our intimacy, your own 
desires, find the occasion, justify me. She is 
your daughter, Mr. Western, and I think she 
doth honour to your name. If I was capable of 
envy, I should sooner envy you on this account 
than any other man whatever.' — ‘Odrabbit itl’ 
cries the squire, * 1 wish she was thine with all 
Ay heart— wouldst soon be glad to be rid of the 
trouble o* her.’— * Indeed, my good friend,’ an- 
swered All worthy, ‘you yourself ore the cau&o 
of all the trouble you complain of. Place that 
confidence in the young lady which she so well 
deserves, and 1 am certain you will be the 
happiest father on earth.’ — ‘1 confidence in her!’ 
cries the squire. ‘’SbloodI what confidence can 
1 place in her when she won’t do as 1 ^ould ha 
her? Let her gi’ but her consent to marry as 1 
would ha her, and I’ll place as much confidence 
in her as wouldbt ha me.’ — ‘ You have no right, 
neighbour/ answered Allwortby, ‘to insist on 
any such consent A negative voice your 
daughter allows you, and Qod and nature have 
thought proper to allow you no more.’ — ‘A 
negative voice !* cries the squire. *AyI ay! Ill 


show you what a negative voice I ha. Oo 
along, go into your chamber, go, you stubborn 
— — ‘Indeed, Mr. Western,’ said Allworthy, 
‘indeed you use her cruelly— I cannot bear to 
see this — ^you shall, you must bchavo to her in a 
kinder manner. She deserves the best of treat- 
ment.’— ‘Yes, yes,' said the squire, ‘I know what 
she deserves. See here, sir ; here is a loiter from 
my cousin, my Lady Bcllaston, in which she is 
so kind to gi’me to undei stand that the fellow 
is got out of prison again ; and hero she advises 
mo to tako all tho caie I can o' the wench. Od- 
zookers! neighbour Allwurtliy, you don't know 
what it is to govern a daughtor.’ 

The squire ended his speech with some com- 
pliments to his own sagacity, and then All- 
worthy, after a formal preface, acquainted him 
with the whole discovery which he had made 
concerning Jones, with his anger to Blifll, and 
with every particular which had been dibclnsed 
to tho reader in the preceding clmptem. 

Men over-violent in tlieir dispositions are for 
tho most pait as chongeable in them. No sooner, 
then, was Western informed of Mr. Allworihy's 
intention to make Jones his heir, than he joined 
heartily with the uncle in every commendation 
of the nephew, and became as eager for her mar- 
riage with Jones as be had before been to couple 
hoi to Blifil. 

Here Mr. Allworthy was again forced to inter- 
pose, and to relate what had passed between him 
and Sophia, at which ho testified gi'eat surprise. 

The squiie was silent a moment, and looked 
wild with astonishment at this account. At last 
he cried out, ‘Why, wlett can be tho meaning 
of this, neighbour Allw5a{.tiy ? Vond o' uu she 
was, that I’ll bo sworn r . Odzookors ! 1 have 
hit o’t. As suie as a gun I have hit o’ the 
very light o’t. It’s all along 0 ’ zistcr. The girl 
hath got a hankering after this son of a whore 
of a lord. I vound ’tni together at my cousin 
my Lady Bellaston’s. lie hath turned tbo head 
o’ her, that’s certain; but d— u me if ho shall 
ha her. I’ll ha no lords nor courtiers in my 
vamily.’ 

Allworthy now made a long speech, in which 
be repeated his resolution to avoid all violent 
measures, and veiy earnestly recommended 
gentle methods to Mr. Western, as those by 
which ho might be assured of succeeding best 
with his daughter. He then took his leave, and 
returned back to Mrs. Miller, but was forced to 
comply with tho earnest entreaties of the squire, 
in promising to bring Mr. Jones to visit bim 
that afternoon, that ho might, as he said, make 
all matters up with tho }ourjg gentleman. At 
Mr. Allworthy’s departure. Western promised to 
follow bis advice in his behaviour to Sophia, 
saying, *I don’t know how 'tis, but d— n me, 
Allworthy, if you don’t make me always do just 
as you please ; and ^et 1 have as good an esteate 
as you, and am in the oommibslon of the peaoe 
as well as yourself.* 
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CHAFTEB X. 

Wherein the history leyins to draw towards a 
conduaion. 

When Allwortby returned to his lodgings, he 
heard Mr. Jones was just arrived bc£ure him. 
He hurried therefore instantly iulo an empty 
chofUber, whither he ordered Mr. Jones to be 
brought to him alone. 

It is impossible to conceive a more tender or 
moving scene than tho meeting botween the 
uncle and nephew (for Mrs. Watoi>>, as the 
reador may well suppose, had at her last visit 
discovered to him the secret of his biith). The 
first agonies of joy which were felt on both sides 
are indeed beyond my power to do^e>ilH9 I shall 
not thei-efore attempt it. After Allwortby had 
raised Jones from his feet, where ho had pxo- 
btiated hiiiisoli, and received him into Ids aims, 
‘O, my child I* ho cri'd, ‘how have 1 been to 
blame; how have 1 mjiuodyou! What amends 
can I ever make yon for those unkind, those 
unjust suspicions which I have enfLilaiued, and 
for all the sufferings they have oioasioned to 
you?* — ‘AmJL not now made amonds?* cries 
Jones. ‘Would not my suffeiings, if they had 
been ten times groator, have been now ricdily 
repaid? Oh, my dear uncle! this goodness, this 
tendei-ness overpowers, unmans, destroys mo. I 
cannot bear the transports which flow so fast 
upon me. To bo again restored to your pro- 
seiice, to your favour; to be once more thus 
kindly received by my gicat, my noble, my 
generous benefactor.*— ‘ Indeed, child,’ cries All- 
woitby, ‘I have used you ciuelly.* ITo then 
explained to him all tho treachery of Blifil, and 
again repeated cxpiessions of the utmost concern 
for having boon induced by that treachery to use 
him so ill. ‘Oh, talk not sol* answered Jones. 
‘Indeed, sir, you have used mo nobly. Tho 
wisest man miglit be deceived os you were, and 
under such a deception the best must have acted 
jubt os you did. Your goodness displayed itself 
in tho midst of your anger, just as it then 
seemed. I owe everything to that goodness of 
which I have boon most unworthy. Ho not put 
me on self-accusation by carrying your generous 
sontiineuts too far. Alas! sir, I have not been 
punished more than 1 have deserved; and it 
shall be the whole business of my future life to 
deserve that happiness you now bestow on me; 
for, believe me, my dear unde, my punishment 
hath not been thrown away upon mo : though 1 
have been a great, I am uot a hardened sinner. 
1 thank Heaven I have had time to reflect on 
my past life, where, though I cannot charge 
myself with any gross villany, yet I can discern 
follies and vices more than onow to repent and 
to be ashamed of; follies which have been at- 
tended with dreadful consequences to myself 
and have brought me to the brink of dsstruo^ 
lion.*-—*! am rejoiced, my dear child,* answer^ 
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i,AU worthy, ‘to bear you talk thus sensibly; for 
as I am convinced hypocrisy (good Heaven! 
how have I been imposed on by it in others) 
was never among your faults, so 1 can readily 
believe all you say. You now seo, Tom, to what 
dangers imprudence alone nay subject virtue 
(for virtue, I am now convinced, you love in a 
groat degiee). Trudenoe is indeed tbe duty 
which we owe to ourselves ; and if we will be so 
much qur own enemies as to negk ct it, wo are 
not to wonder if the world is dciiciont in dis- 
charging their duty to us; for 'v^ben a man lays 
the founclaliou of his own nun, oth rs will, I am 
afraid, be too apt to build upon it. You say, 
however, you have soeu your errors, and will 
refom them. I firmly iKdiove you, my dear 
child ; and therefore fioiu this moment you shall 
never be reminded of them by me. Kemember 
them only yourself so far as for tho future to 
Uarh you the better to avoid them; but still 
reueiuber, for your comfort, that there is this 
guat difference between those faults which can- 
dour may construe into im^irudence, and those 
which can be deduced from villany only. The 
former, pci haps, are even more apt to subject a 
man to luiu ; but if ho reform, his character will 
at length be totally reirioved ; the world, though 
not immediately, will in timo be reconciled to 
him; and ho may reflect, not without some 
mixture of pleasure, on the dangers he hath 
escaped; but villany, my boy, when onoe dis- 
co vexed, is irretiiovablo ; the stains which this 
loaves behind no time will wash away. The 
censures of mankind will puK'ie the wretch; 
their u will abash him in public ; and if 
shaiKO diivoB him into retironiont, he will go to 
it with all those terrors with which a weary 
child, wlio is afraid of hobgoblinH, retreats from 
company to go to bed alone. Hero his murdered 
conscionco will haunt him. Eepose, like a false 
fiicnd, will 11) from him. Wherever he turns 
his eyes, horror presents itself: if he looks 
backward, unavailable repentance treads on his 
heels; if forward, incurable desjmir stores him 
in the face, till, like a condemned iirisoner con- 
fined in a dungeon, he detests his present oon^ 
dition, and yet dreads the consequence of that 
hour which is to relieve him from it. Comfort 
yourself, I say, my child, that this is not your 
case ; and rejoice with thankfulness to Him who 
hath suffered you to see your errors before they 
have brought on you that destruction ta which 
a persislonce in <.ven those errors must have led 
you. You have deserted them, and the prospeot 
now before you is such that happiness seems in 
your own power.* At these words Jones fetched 
a deep sigh, upon which, when Allworthy re- 
monstrated, he said: ‘Sir, I will conceal nothing 
from you. 1 fear there is one consequence of 
my vices 1 shall nevev be able to retrieve. Ob, 
my dear tmcle! 1 have lost a treasure.’— ‘Ton 
need say no more,* answered All worthy. ‘I will 
be explicit with you. I know what you lameiit 

2H 
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I bare seen the young lady, and have discoursed 
with her concerning you. This I must insist 
on, as an earnest of your sincerity in all you 
have said, and of the stedfastness of your reso- 
. lotion, tliat you obey me in one instance. To 
abide entirely by the determination of the young 
lady, wLetber it shall be in your favour or no. 
8he hath already suffered enough from solicita- 
tioDs which I hate to think of. She shall owe 
no further constraint to my family. I know her 
father will bo as ready to torment her now 
on your account as ho hath formerly been on 
another's ; but I am determined she shall suffer 
no more confinement, no more violence, no nioie 
uneasy hours.’ — ‘Ob, my dear uncle!* anaweied 
Jones, May, 1 beseech you, some command on 
me, in which I shall have some merit in 
obedience. Believe me, sir, the only instance in 
which 1 could disobey you vould be to give an 
uneasy moment to my Sophia. No, sir, if 1 am 
so miserable to have incurred her displeasure 
beyond all hope of forgiveness, that alono, uith 
the dreadful reflection of causing her misery, 
will be suillcieut to overpower me. To call 
Sophia mine is the greatest, and now the only 
additional blessing which Heaven can bestow; 
but it is a blessing which I must owe to her 
alone .’ — *1 will not flatter you, child,’ ciits All- 
W'orlhy. ‘ I fear your case is despciato. I never 
•aw stionger marks of an unalterable rcsnlution 
in any person than appeared in her vclnmient 
declarations against receiving your addresses; 
for V hich perhaps you can account bettor than 
myself.’ — ‘Oh, sir! I can account too well,* 
answered Jones. have sinned against her 
beyond all hope of pardon ; and guilty as I am, 
my guilt unfortunately appears to her in ton 
times blacker than the real colours. 0, my dear 
uncle! 1 find my follies are irretiievable; and 
all your goodness cannot save me fiom per* 
diiion.’ 

A servant now acquainted them that Mr. 
Western was below stairs, for bis eagerness to 
see Jones could not wait till the afternoon. 
Upon which Jones, whose eyes weio full of 
tears, beggi d his uncle to entertain Woslorn a 
few minutes, till he a little recovored himself; 
to which the good man consented, and, having 
ordered Mr. Western to be shown into a parlour, 
went dow u to him. 

Mrs. Miller no sooner heard that Jones was 
alone (for she had not yet seen him since his 
release from pi ison) than she came eagerly into 
the room, and, a<lvancing towards Jones^ wished 
^ him heartily joy of his new-found unqle aaifl his 
, happy reconciliation; adding, *I i^iah I could 
I give you joy on another account, my dear child; 

I but anything so inexorable 1 never saw.* 

I Jones, with some appearance of surpriso, asked 
i her what she meank ‘Why, then,’ says shs^ *I 
1 have been with your young lady, and have ex- 
plained all matters to her, os they were told to 
Bw by my son Nightingale. She can have no 


longer any doubt about the letter. Of that I am 
certain; for 1 told her my son Nightingale was 
ready to take his oath, if she pleased, that it was 
all his own invention, and the letter of his in- 
diting. I told her the very reason of sending 
the letter ought to recommend yon to her the 
more, as it was all upon her account, and a 
plain proof that you was resolved to quit all 
your profligacy for the future; that 3 on had 
never been guilty of a single instance of infi- 
delity to her since your seeing her in town. I 
am afraid 1 went too far there; but Heaven 
forgive me! I hope your future behaviour will 
be my justification. I am sure I have said all I 
can; but all to no purpose. She remains in- 
flexible. She says she had forgiven many faults 
on account of j'outli, but expressed such detesta- 
tion of the character of a libertine, that she 
absolutely silenced mo. 1 often attempted to 
' excuse you; but the justness of her accusation 
flew in my face. Upon my honour, she is a 
lovely woman, and one of the sweetest and most 
sensible creatures 1 ever saw. I could have 
almost kissed her for oue expression she made 
use of. It was a sentiment worthy of Seneca, 
or of a bishop. “I once fancied, madam,” said 
she, “ 1 had diocovorod great goodness of heart 
in Mr. Jones ; and for that X o\v 11 1 had a sincere 
esteem; hut an entire profligacy of manners 
will coirupt the best heart in the world; and 
all which a good-natured libertine can expect is, 
that wo should mix some grains of pity with 
our contempt and abhorrence.” She is an am* 
gehc creature, that is the truth ou’t.’ — ‘ Oh, Mrs. 
Miller! ’ answered Jones, ^'lan I bear to think I 
have lost such an angc®*^^’ — ‘Lost! no,* cries 
Mrs. Miller; * I hope jc*" have not lost her yet 
Itesolve to leave such vicious courses, and you 
may yet have hopes; nay, if she shou) i 'omain 
inexorable, there is another young lad^, , a sweet 
pretty young lady, and a swinging fortune, who 
is absolutely dying for love of you. 1 heard of 
it this very moi-ning, and 1 told it to Miss Wes- 
tern ; nay, I went a little beyond the tiuth again, 
for I told her you had refused her ; but, indeed, 

1 know you would refuse her. And hero 1 must 
give you a little comfort. When I mentioned 
the young lady’s name, who is no other than the 
pretty widow Hunt, 1 thought she turned pale , 
but when 1 said you had refused her, 1 will be 
sworn her face was all over fe>carlet in an instant; 
and these were her very words: ‘*1 will not 
deny but that 1 believe he has some affection 
for me,” * 

Here the conversation was Interrupted by the 
arrival of Western, who could no longer be kept 
out of the room even by the authoiity of All- 
worthy himself, though this, as we have often 
seen, had a wonderful power over him. 

Western immediately went up to Jones, crying 
out, ‘My old friend Tom, 1 am glad to see thee 
^ith all my heart ! all past must be forgotten. 

1 could not intend any affront to thee, because. 
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M Allwortby here knows, nay, dost know it 
thyself, 1 took thee for another person; and 
where a body means no harm, what signifies a 
hasty word or two? One Christian must 'for- 
got and forgive another.’ — *I hope, sir,* said 
Jones, * I shall nevor forget the many obligations 
I have had to you ; but as for any offence towards 
me, 1 declare I am an utter stranger. ~*A’t,’ 
says Western, ‘then give me thy fist; a’t as 
hearty an honest cock as any in the kingdom 
Gome along with me; I’ll carry thee to thy 
mistress this moment.’ Hero Allworthy inter- 
posed; and the squire bcM'ng unable to pr<^vail 
either with the uncle or nephew, was, after some 
litigation, obliged to consout to delay introduc- 
ing Jones to Siophia till the afternoon, at which 
time Allwortliy, as well in compaswoK u fonos 
as in compliance willi the ('agoi dosij f ot >- 
tom, was pi evaded upon to promise b at ton 1 at 
the tea-table. 

The conversation which now ensued was 
pleasant enough; aud with wliicli, liad it hap- 
pened earlier in our hutoiy, wo would have 
entertained our reader; but as wo iiavo now 
leisure only to aiteud to what is very material, 
it shall suffice to say that mattois being entirely 
adjusted as to the afieruoeu visit, Mr. Webtern 
again returned homo. 

CHArTER XI. 

The hiatot'y draws nearer io a conchuion. 

When Mr. Western was departed, Jones began 
to inform Mr. Allwortby and Mrs. Miller that his 
liberty had boon procured by two noble lords, 
who, together with two surgeons aud a friend of 
Mr. Nightingale’s, had attended the magistrate 
by whom he had been committed, aud by wliom, 
on the surgeons' oaths that the wounded person 
was out of all manner of danger fro& his wound, 
ho was discharged. 

One only of those lords, ho said, he had ever 
scon before, aud that no more than once; but 
tho other bad greatly surprised him by asking 
hib pardon for an offence he had boon guilty of 
tow aids him, occasioned, he said, entirely by 
his ignorance who he was. 

Now the reality of the case, with which Jones 
was not acquainted till afterwords, was this: 
The lieutenant whom Lord Fellamar had em- 
ployed, according to the advice of Lady £el- 
lastun, to press Jones as a vagabond into the 
boa-service, when he came to report to his lord- 
ship the event which we have before seen, spoke 
very favourably of the behaviour of Mr. Jones 
on all accounts, and strongly assured that lord 
that he must have mistaken the person, for that 
Jones was nertalnly a gentleman; insomuch 
that his lordship, who was strictly a man of 
honour, and would by no moans have been 
guilty of on action which tho world in general 
would have condemned, began to be much eon- 
cemed for the advice which he had taken. 


iRTithin a day or two alter this Lord Fellamar 
happened to dine with the Iriah peer, who, in a 
conversation upon the duel, acquainted his com- 
pany ivith the character of F'izpatrick; to which, 
indeed, he did not do strict justice^ especially in 
what related to his lady. He said die was the 
most iniiocent, the most injured woman olive, 
and that from compassion alobe he hod under- 
taken hr] Qftuse. He then declared an intention 
of going tbo next morning to Fitzpatrick’s lodg- 
ingM, in order to pievail with him, if posbible, to 
Coub^nt to a separation from hL wife, who, the 
peer biiid, was in apprehntsions for her life. If 
she should I'ver retuii to bn uudor tho power of 
her husUvTi ]. Lord t «. Itamar agreed to go with 
him. that he might sati&ty himseU more ooncem* 
ing Joius and tho riicumstances of tho duel, 
for ho waK by no means easy ccucorniug the 
pirt ho bad arted. The moment his lordship 
gave i\ Jiirit (if hid nadiness to assist in the { 
delivery of tho lady, it was eagerly embraced 
by tho other noblciuan, who depended much on 
the authority of Lord Fellamar, as he thought 
it would gieatly coutilbute to awe Fitzpatrick 
into a compliance. And perhaps he was in the 
right; fi'r tbo poor Irishmau no sooner saw these 
noble pot^rs had undertaken tho cause of his 
wife than ho submitted, and articles of separation 
wore boon drawn up and signed between the 
parties. 

Fitzpatrick had been so well «>ati8fiod by Mrs, 
Waters couceiuiug the iunocouco of his wife 
with Jones at Upton, or perhaps from some 
other reasons was now become so indifferent to 
that mMl ) that be spoke highly in favour of 
Jones bo Lord Fellamar, took all the blame upon 
himself, and said Lh( other had behaved very much 
like a gentleman and a man of honour; and 
upon that lord’s iui ther inquiry ooncorning Mr. 
Jones, Fitzpatrick told him ho was nephew to a 
gentleman of \<iy great fashion and fortune, 
which was the account he had just received from 
Mrs. AVaters after her interview with Bowling. 

Lord Fellamar now thought it behoved him 
to do everything in his power to make satisfac- 
tion to a gentleman whom ho had so grossly 
injured, and without any consideration bf rival- 
ship (for he had now given over all thoughts of 
Sophia), determined to procure Mr. Jones’ liberty, 
being >itislied, as well from Fitzpatrick as his 
surgeon, that the wound was not mortal. He 
therefore prevailed with the Irish peer to accom 
pany him to tho place where Jones was con- 
fined, to whom ho behaved as we have already 
related. 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings^ he 
immediately oarriod Jones into his room, and 
then acquainted him with the whole matter, os 
well what ho had heard from Mrs. Waters as 
what he had discovered from Mr. Dowliug. 

Jones expressed great astonishment and no 
less concern at this account, but without making 
any comment or observation upon it And now 
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a message was brought from Mr. Blifil, desiring 
to know if his uncle was at leisure that he might 
wait upon him. AUworthy started and turned 
pale, and then, in a more passionate tone than I 
believe he had ever used before, bid the servant 
tell Blifil he knew him not. ‘ Consider, dear 
sir,* cries Jones in a trembling voice. — * I have 
considered,* answered All worthy, ‘and you your- 
self shall carry my message to the villain. No 
one can carry him the sonienco of his own ruin 
so properly as the man whoso ruin ho hati> so 
villanously contiivcd.* — ‘Pardon me, dear sir,* 
said Jones; ‘a moment's reflection will, I am 
sure, convince you of the contrary. What might 
perhaps be but justice from another tongue, 
would from mine be insult : and to whom ? — my 
own brother and your nephew. Nor did he use 
me BO barbarously — indeed, that would havo 
been more inexcusable than anything ho hath 
done. Poituno may tempt men of no veiy bad 
dispositions to injustice; but insults proceed 
only from black and rancorous tniudo, and havo 
no temptations to excuse them. Let mo beseech 
you, sir, to do nothing by him in thd present 
height of your anger. Con^dcr, my dear uncle, 
I was not myself condemned uiilieard.* All- 
worthy stood silent a moment, and then, em- 
bracing Jones, he said, with tears gushing fiom 
his eyes, ‘Oh, my child! to what goodness have 
I been so long blind!* 

Mrs. Miller entering the room at that moment, 
after a gentle rap which was not perceived, and 
seeing Jones in the arms of his uncle, the poor 
woman in an agouy of joy fell upon her knees, 
and burst forth into the most ecstatic thanks- 
givings to Heaven for what had happened; then, 
running to Jones, she embiaced him eagerly, 
crying, ‘My dearest friend, I wish you joy a 
thousand and a thousand times of this blest day.* 
And next Mr. Allwoithy himself roccivod the 
same congratulations. To which ho answered, 
‘Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Miller, 1 am beyond ex- 
pression happy.’ Some few more raptures having 
passed on all sides, Mrs. Miller desired them both 
to walk down to dinner in the parlour, where she 
said there were a very happy sot of people 
assembled — being, indeed, no other than Mr. 
Nightingale and his bride^ and his cousin Harris 
with her bridegroom. 

Allworthy excused himself from dining with 
the company, saying he had ordered some little 
thing fur him and his nephew in his own apart- 
ment ; for that they had much private business 
to discourse of, but could not resist promising the 
good woman that both he and Jones would make 
part of her society at supper. 

Mrs. Miller then asked what was to be done 
with Blifil? ‘for indeed,* says she, ‘ 1 cannot be 
easy while such a villain is in my house.* AU- 
worihy answered he was as uneasy as hersdf on 
the same account. ‘ Ohl* cries she, ‘ if that be 
the case, leave the matter to me ; I’U soon show 
him the outside of 'my doors, 1 warrant you. 


Here are two or three lusty follows below stairs 
There will be no need of any violence,’ cries 
Allworthy; ‘if you will carry him a message 
from me, he will, 1 am convinced, depart of bis 
own accord.* — ‘Will I?* said Mrs. Miller; ‘I 
never did anything in my life with a better will.* 
Here Jones interfered, and said he had con- 
sidered the mutter better, and would, if Mr. 
Allworthy pleased, ho himself the messenger. 
‘ 1 know,’ says ho, ‘ alieady enough of your 
pleasure, sir, and 1 beg leave to acquaint him 
with it by my own woj da. Let me beseech you, 
sir,* added he, ‘ to reflect on the dreadful conse- 
quoucos of driving him to violent and sudden 
despair. How unlit, alas! is this poor man to 
die in his present situation.* This suggestion 
had not the least effect on Mrs. Miller. She left 
tlio room, crying, ‘ You are too good, Mr. Jones, 
infinitely too good to live in this world.* But it 
made a deeper impression on AUworthy. ‘ My 
good child,* said he, ‘I am equally astonished at 
the goodness of your heart and the quickness of 
your undorstaiidiiig. Ilcavcii indeed forbid that 
this wretch should be depnved of any means or 
time for rej^ontnneo ! I'liat would be a shocking 
consideration indeed. Go to him, therefore, and 
use your own disci elion; yet do not flatter him 
with any hopes of m j forgi\ auobs ; for I never 
shall forgive villuuy failhrr than my religion 
obliges me, and tliat extends not either to our 
bounty or our conversation.’ 

Jones went up to Blifil’s room, whom he found 
in a situation vihieh moved his pity, though it 
would have laiscd a loss amiable passion in many 
beholders. Uo cast hiir^^'df on his bed, where he 
lay abandoning hiinsel**^^ despair, and drowned 
in tears ; not in such ** ears as flow from contri- 
tion, and wash awuy guilt from minds which 
havo boon seduced or surprised into it enawares, 
against the bemt of their natural diep'w itions, as 
will sometimes hapxieii from human frailty, even 
to the good; no, theso tears were such as the 
frighted thief sheds in his cart, aud are, indeed, 
tho effects of that conoeiu which the most 
savage natures are seldom deficient in feeling 
for themst Ives. 

It would be unpleasing and tedious to paint 
|;his sceno in full length. Let it suffice to aay, 
that tho behaviour of Jones was kind to excess. 
ITe omitted nothing which his invention could 
supply, to raise and comfori the drooping spirits 
of Blifil, before he communicated to him the 
resolution of his undo that he must quit the 
house that evouing. Ho offered to furnish him 
witn any money ho wanted, assured him of his 
hearty forgiveness of all he had done against 
him, that he would endeavour to live with him 
hereafter as a brother, and would j^ave nothing 
unattemptod to effectuate a reconciliation with 
his uncle. 

Blifil was at first sullen and silent, balandnff 
in his mind whether be should yet deny all; but 
finding* at last the evidence too strong against 
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him, he betook himself at last to confession. He 
then asked pardon of his brother in the most 
vehement manner, prostrated himself on the 
ground, and kissed his feet; in short, he was 
now as remarkably mean as he had been before 
remarkably wiokod. 

Jones could not so far check his disdain, but 
that it a little discovered itself in his countenance 
at this extreme servility. He raised his brother 
the moment he could from the ground, and ad- 
vised him to bear his iifflictioiis more like a man; ' 
repeating at the Mtmo time his promises, that ho 
would do all in his power to lessen them ; for 
which Blifil, making many prufossious of his un- j 
worthiness, poured forth a profusion of thanks ; | 
and then, be having declared he would immedi- 
ately depart to another lodging, Jones rotamed 
to his undo. 

Among other matters, Allw<n*thy now ac- 
quainted Jonos with tlio discover^ which ho 
had made conoerniug the £500 bauk'iiotes. 
have,’ said he, ‘ ah cady consulted a lawyer, who 
tells me, to my gicat astoiiishmout, th.it there is 
no punishment for a fiaud of this kind. Indeed, 
when I consider the black ingratitude of this 
follow toward you, I think a highwayman, com- 
pared to him, is an iunocont poison.' ' 

*Good heaven!' sa.}s .Tones, *is it possible? 

I am shocked beyond measure at ibis news. 1 
thought there was not an lion osier fellow in the 
world. The temptation of such a sum was too 
great for him to withstand ; for smaller matters 
have come safe to luo through his hand. Indeed, 
my dear uncle, you niu^t suffer me to call it 
weakness rather than ingratitude; for 1 am con- 
vinced the poor fellow loves mo, and hath done 
me some kiuducsbcs which 1 can never forget 
Na.y, I believe he hath repented of this very act; 
for it is not above a day or two ago, when my 
affairs seemed in tho most desperate bituation, 
that he visited mo in my cunfiueinout, and offered 
me any money 1 wanted. Consider, sir, what 
a temptation to a man who hath tasted such 
bitter distress, it must bo, to have a sum in 
his possession which must ])ut him and his 
family beyond any future possibility of suffer- 
ing the like.' 

* Child,' cries All worthy, ‘ you carry this for- 
giving temper too far. Such mistaken merc^ is 
not only weakness, but borders oh injustice, and 
is very pernicious to society, as it encourages 
vice. The dibhonesty of this fellow 1 mi^t 
perhaps have pardoned, but never his ingrati- 
tude. And give mo leave to say, when we suffer 
any temptation to alone for dishonesty iteelf, wo 
are as candid and merciful as wo ought to be. 
And so far I confess I have gone; for I havo 
often pitied the fate of a highwayman, whon X 
have been on the grand jury ; and: have more 
than once applied to the judge on the behalf of 
such as have had any mitigating circumstances 
in their case; but whon dishonesty is attended 
with any blacker orime, such As orueUy, murder, 


ingratitude, or the like, compassion and f4i.^ve- 
ness then become faults. I am convinced the 
fellow is a villain, and he shall be punished ; at 
least as far as I can punish him.’ 

This was spoke with so stem a voice, that 
Jones did not think proper to make any reply; 
besides, the hour appointed by Mn. Western now 
drew BO near, that he had barely time left to 
dress himself. Hero therefore ended the present 
dialogue, and Jones retired to another room, 
whore Partridge attended, according to order 
with his clothes. 

Partridge had scarce seen his master since the 
happy discovery. The itoor fellow was unablq 
either to contain or express his iiausports. He 
behaved like one frantic, and made almost as 
many mistakes while he was dressing Jones as 1 
hnvo seen made by Harlequin in dressiug himself 
on the stage. 

Ilis memory, however, was not in the least 
deficiout. Ho recollected now many omens and 
presages of this happy event, some of which he 
had remarked at the time, but many more ho 
now romombored; nor did he omit the dreams 
he had dreamt that evening before his meeting 
with Jones ; and concluded with saying, * 1 
always told your honour something boded in 
my mind that you would one time or other 
have it in your power to make my fortune.* 
Jones assured him that this boding should as 
certainly bo verified with regard to him as all 
tho other omens had been to himself ; which did 
not a little add to all the raptures which the 
poor follow had already conceived on account of 
his zunster. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Approaching still nearer to the end. 

Jones, being now completely dressed, attended 
his uncle to Mr. Western's. He was, indeed, one 
of the finest figures ever beheld, and his person 
alone would have charmed the greater part of 
wumankiud; but we hope it bath already appeared 
in this history that Nature, when she formed him, 
did not totally rely, as she sometimes doth, on 
this merit only, to recommend her work. 

Sophia, who, angry as she was, was likewise 
sot forth to the best advantage, for which 1 leave 
my female readers to account, appeared so ex- 
tremely beautiful, that even Allworthy, when he 
saw her, could not forbear whispering Western 
I that he believed she was the finest creature in 
I the world. To which Western answered in a 
whisper, overheard by all present, ‘So much the 
bettor for Tom ; for d— n me if he shan’t ha the 
tousling her.* Sophia was all over scarlet at 
these words, while Tom’s countenance was alto- 
gether as pale, and he Was almost iieady to sink 
from his chair. 

The tea-table was scarcely removed before 
Western lugged AUworthy out of the roofOi 
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I taUIng liim he bed buBihese ol consequence to fiophia!* cries he^ *do not'dopbt the Biuceritf of 
end must speak to him that iutant I& the purest passion that ever inflamed a human 
IHmrate, before he foxp;ot it. * * breast Thinly most adorable creature, of my 

The lovers were now alone, and it wHl, 1 unhappy situation, of my despair. Oould I, my 

* question not, appear strange to many readers, Sophia, have flattered myself with the moat 

that those who had so much to say to one distant hopes of being ever permitted to throw 
another when danger and difficulty attended myself at your feet in the manner I do now, it 
their conversation, and who seemed so eager to would not have been in the power of any other 
rush into each other^s arms when so many bars woman to have inspired a thought which the 
lay in their way, now that with safety they were severest chastity could have coudenmud. lu- 
at liboi'ty to say or do whatever they pleased, constancy to you ! 0 Sojihla ! if you can have 
should both remain for some time silent and goodness enough to pardon what is past, do not 
motionless; insomuch that a stranger of moderate let any cruel future apprehensions shut your 
sagacity might have well concluded they were mercy against mo. No repentance was over more 
fnatually indifferent. But so it was, however sincere. Oh I lot it reconcile mo to my heaven 
strange it may seem ; both sat with thoir eyes in this dear bosom .* — *■ Siucore repentance, Mr. 
cast downwards on the ground, and for some Jones,* answered sho, *will obtain the pardon 
minutes continued in perfect silence. of a sinner, but it is from One who is a perfect 

Mr. Jones during this inteival attempted once judge of that sincerity. A human mind may be 
or twice to speak, but was absolutely incapable, imposed on ; nor is there any infallible method 
muttering only, or rather sighing out, some broken to prevent it. You must expect, however, that 
words; when Sophia at length, partly out of pity if 1 can bo prevailed on by your repontanco to 
to him, and partly to turn the discourse from pardon you, I will at least insist on the strongest 
the subject which she knew well enough ho was proof of its sincerity.* — * Name any proof in my 

* endeavouring to open, said — power,’ answeiod Jones eageily. — ‘Time,* replied 

* Sure, sir, you are the most fortunate man in she ; * time alone, Mr. Jones, can convince me 
the world in this discovery.* — ‘ And cau you that you aro a true penitent, and have resolved 
really, madam, think me so fortunate,* said to abandon these vicious courNcs, which I should 
Jones, sighing, ‘ while I have incurred your dis- detest you for, if 1 imagined j on capable of per- 
pleasure ? *— ‘Nay, sir,* says sho, ‘as to that, you severing in them.* — ‘ Do not imagine it,’ cries 
host know whether you have dcsoived it.* — Jonos. ‘Ou my knec4 1 entreat, 1 imploio your 
‘ Indeed, madam,* answered he, ‘ you yourself coufidonco, a confidonco which it shall be the 
are as well appri^ed of all my deiiiorits. Mrs. busiaess of my life to doservo.* — ‘Let it then,’ 
Miller hath acquainted you with the whole sho, ‘ bo the business of some part of your 
truth. Oh, my iSophia ! am 1 never to hope for life to show mo you dcsorvteiit. 1 think I have 
forgiveness? ‘ X think, Mr. Jones,’ said she, ‘ I been explicit enough in asisapng you that, when 
may almost depend on your justice, and leave it I Bee you meiit my confiir ace, you will obtain 
to yourself to pass sentence on your own con- it. After what is past, sxr, can you expect 1 
duct.’— ‘ Alas ! madam,* answered he, ‘ it is mercy, should take you upon your word ? ’ 
and not justice, which 1 implore at your hands. loplied, * Don’t believe mo upon my v ord; 

Justice 1 know mubt condemn me. Yet not for I have a better secuiity, a pledge for my con- 
the letter 1 Bont to Lady Bellaston. Of that I stancy, which it is impossible to see and to 
most fiolemnly declare you have had a true ac- doubt.’ — ‘ What is that ? * said Sophia, a little 
count.’ He then insisted much on tho security suiprisod.— ‘ I will show you, my charming 
given him by Nightingale of a fair pietonce for angel,* cries Jones, seizing her hand and carry- 
breaking off, if, contrary to their expectations, her to tho glass. ‘ There, behold it there in 
her ladyship should have accepted his offer; but that lovely figuj e, in that face, that shape, those 
confcbscd that he had been guilty of a great in- eyes, that mind wbicb shines through these eyes, 
discretion to put such a letter as that into her Can the man who shall bo in possession of these 
power, ‘which,* said ho, * I have deal ly paid for, bo inconstant? Im^iossible, my Sophia! they 
in tlio effc( t it has upon you.* — ‘ 1 do not, I cau- would fix a Dorimant, a Loid ICocbestor. You 
not,* says she, ‘ beliove otherwise of that loiter coffid not doubt it, if you could see yourself with 
than you would have mo. My conduct, 1 think, any eyos but your own.* Sophia blushed and 
shows you clcaily I do not belie vo there is much half smiled; but, foicing again her brow into a 
in that. And yet, Mr. Jones, have 1 not enough frown — ‘ If I am to judgo,* said she, ‘ of the future 
to resent? After what passed at Vpton, so soon by the past, my image will no more remain in 
to engage in a new amour with another woman, your hoait when 1 am out of your sight, than it 
while I fancied, and you pretended, your heart will in this glass when 1 am out of the room.’— 
was bleeding for me? Indeed, you have acted ‘By heaven, by all that is sacred! * said Jones^ 
strangely. Can 1 boliove tho passion you have ‘ it never was out of my heart. The delicacy of 
professed to me to be sincere ? Or, if I can, your sox cannot concoive the grossness of ours^ 
what happiness can 1 assure myself of with a nor how littio one sort of amour has to do with 
man capable gf so much inconstancy ? * — * Oh, my the hoarL*— ‘ I will never marry a man,* replied 
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Sophiat wy gr^wly, ‘ w?io ilutll Bot lem te- 
'£&emeiit enonglx to ba as Inoapablo as I azft 
myself of making aucb a dlstinolion.*— * 1 will 
leam it^' said Jones. * 1 baye learnt it already. 
The first moment of hope that my Sophia might 
be my wife taught it me at once; and all the 
rest of her sen from that moment became as 
little the objects of desire to my sense as of pas- 
sion to my heart .’ — *• Well,’ said Sophia, ^ the 
proof of this must be from time. Your situation, 
Mr. Jones, is now allored, and 1 a6siu*e you 1 
have great satisfaction in the alteration. You 
will now want no opportunity of boing near me, 
and couvincing me that your mind ib altered too,’ 
— ^Oh, my ‘angel!’ cries Jones, ^how shall I 
thank tliy goodness ! And are you so good to 
own that you have a satisfaction in my pros- 
perity? Beil eve me^ believe mo, mndmi, ii is 
you alone havo given a relibh to that )n()'ii>eiity, 

since I owo to it the dear hopf Ob, my 

Sophia! let it not bo a distant one. 1 will be 
all obedience to your commands. I will not dare 
to press anything fuitlicr than you permit me. 
Yet let me entreat you to app >iut i bhoit tiial. 
Oh! tell mo when I may expect jon will bo cou- 
vinced of what is mobt solemnly tiue.’ — * When 
1 havo gone voluniaiily thub fat, Mr. Jouoa,’ 
said she, ^ I expect not to bo pressed ; nay, 1 will 
not.’ — * Oh! don’t look unkindly thus, my Sopliia,’ 
cries ho ; ' I do not, 1 dare not, press you. Yet 
permit mo at least once more to beg you would 
fix the period. Oh! consider the impatience of 
love,’—- 'A twelvemonth, perhaps,’ said she. — 

* Oh, my Sophia ! ’ cries he, *you have named an 
eternity.’—*^ Pei haps it may bo something sooner,* 
saye she ; * 1 will not bo teased. If your passion 
for me be what 1 would have it, I think you may . 
now be easy.’ — ^Easy, Sophia! call not such an 
exulting happiness as mine by so cold .a name. 
Oh, transporting thought ! am 1 not assured that 
tlie blessed day will come when 1 shall call you 
mine, when fears shall be no more, when 1 shall 
have that doar, that vast, that exquisite, ecstatic 
delight of making my Sophia happy?’— ‘In- 
deed, sir,' said she, ‘that day is in your own 
power.’ — ‘ Oh, my doar! my divine augcl! ’ cried 
he, ‘ these words have made mo mad with joy. 
But 1 must, I will thank those dear lips which 
have so sweetly pronounced my bliss.’ He then 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her with an 
ai'dour he had never ventured before. 

At this instant Western, who had stood some 
time listening, burst into the room, and, with 
his hunting voice and phrase, cried out, * To her, 
boy, to her, go to her. That’s it, little honeys; 
Oh, that’s It I Well ! what, is it all over ? Hath 
she appointed the day, boy? What, shall it be 
to-morrow or next day? It shan’t be put off a 
minute longer than next day, 1 am resolved,*— 
>Let me beseech you, sir,’ says Jones, ‘don’t let 

me be the occasion’ ‘Beseech mine a—,’ 

cries Western, ‘ 1 thought thou had^t been a lad 
of higher mottle than to give way to a paroel of 


maidenish trickSb 1 tell thee ’tie all 0|mflamr 
ZoodikersJ she’d hav^ the wedding to-night with 
all her heart. Would’st not, Sophy? Gdme, 
confess, and be en honest girl for once. What, 
art dumb? Why dost nOt speak?’— ‘Why 
should I confess, sir,’ says Sophia, ‘ since it seeme 
you are so well acquainted with tny thoughts ?* 
--‘That’s a good girl,’ cries he, ‘and dost con- 
sent tnen?’— ‘No, indeed, sir,’ says Sophia, ‘I 
have givun uc» such consent’—* And wunt not 
ha un then to-morrow, nor nf^xt day?* saye 
Woistem. — ‘Indeed, sir,’ says she, ‘I have no* 
such xntoutiou.’— ‘ But I cau fbil thee,* replied 
he, ‘why hast nut; only o thou dost lovw 
to be dfsobodieut, 'ind to plague and vex thy 
lather.’ — ‘Pray, Hir,VA4d Jones, intciferiug-— 

1 1 tell thee thou art a puppy,* ciies ho. ‘ When 
I vorl ui her, then it was all nolliing but sighing 
and whiuing, and languishing and wnliug; now 
1 aui V(»' thee, she is against thee. All the spirit 
of ((i.Uaiy — that’s all. She is above being 
guided and governed by her father — that is the 
whole truth on’t It is only to disoblige and 
contradict mo.’ — ‘ What would my papa have me 
do?’ cries Sophia. — ‘ What would I ha thee do?* 
says he; ‘why, gi’ un thy hand this moment.— 

‘ Well, sir,* said Sophia, ‘ I will obey you. There 
is my hand, Mr. Jones.’ — ‘Well, and will you 
consent to ha un to-morrow moruiug?' says 
Western. — ‘ I will bo obedient to you, sir,* ciies 
Blie. — ‘Why, then, to-morrow morning be the 
day,’ cries he.— ‘Why, then, t<*-moiTow morning 
shall bo the day, papa, since you will have it so, 
says Sophia. Jones then fell upon his knees, 
and kissed her hand in an agouy of joy, while 
Wes^iuu oegan to caper and dance about the 
room, presently crying out, ‘ Where the devil is 
All worthy ? He is without now, a talking with 
that d— d lawyer Dowling, when he should be 
minding other matters.’ then sallied out in 
quest of him, and very opportunely left the lovers 
to enjoy a few tender minutes alone. 

But he soon returned with Allworthy, saying, 
‘If you won’t believe me, you may ask her your- 
self. Hast nut gin thy consent, Sophy, to be 
married to-morrow ?*— ‘ Such are your commands, 
sir,’ cries Sophia, ‘ and I dare not be guilty of 
disobedience.’ — ‘I hope, madam,’ cries All- 
worthy, ‘ my nephew will merit so much good- 
ness, and will be always as sensible as myself of 
the great honour you have done my family. An 
alliance with so charming and so excellent a 
young lady would indeed be an honour to the 
greatest in England.’ — ‘ Yes,’ cries Western, ‘but 
if I had suffered her to stand shill I shall I, dUly 
dally, you might not have Lad that honour yet 
a while; I was forced to use a little fatherly au- 
thority to bring her to.’—' 1 hope not, sir,’ cries 
Allworthy, ‘1 hope there is not the least con- 
straint.’— ‘ Why, there,’ cries Western, ‘you may 
bid her unsay all again if yon will. Dost repent 
heartily of thy promise, dost not, Sophy?*— 
‘Indeed, papa,’ oriee she, ‘I do not repent, nor 
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do it believe I ever of any promise in fa- 
Tonr of Jones/^* Then, nopkew^J cries All- 
irorthy, *1 felicitate you most heavily, for 1 
thiok you are the happiest of men. And, madam, 
you will give me leave to congratulate you on 
this joyful occasion ; indeed, 1 am convinced you 
have bestowed yourself on one who will be sen- 
sible of your great merit, and who will at least 
use his best endeavours to deserve it* — ^His 
best endeavours I* cries Western, *that he will, 
1 warrant un. Harkoe, Allworthy, 1*11 bet thoe 
five pounds to a crown we have a buy to-morrow 
nine months ; but prithee tell me what wut ha ! 
Wut ha Burgundy, Champagne, or what? for, 
please Jupiter, we’ll make a night on’t* — ‘In- 
deed, sir,* said All worthy, ‘ 3'ou must excuse me; 
both my nephew and 1 wero engaged beforo I 
suspected this near approach of his happiness.* — 
‘ Engaged ! * qu(>th the squire, ' never*tell me. 1 
won’t part with thee to-niglit upon any occasion. 
Shalt bup here, please the Lord Harry.* — ‘ You 
must pardon me, my dear iioighbour,' answered 
Allworthy ; ‘ I have given a solemn proniibe, and 
that you know 1 never break.’ — ‘ Wliy, prithee, 
who art engaged to?’ cries tho sqniro. All- 
worthy then iutormed him, as likewise of the 
company. ‘Odzookersl’ answered the squire, 
‘ 1 will go with thee, and so shall Sophy 1 for I 
won’t part with thoe to-night ; and it would be 
barbarous to part Tom and tho girl’ This offer 
was presently embraced by All worthy, and 
Sophia consented, having first obtained a private 
promise from her father that ho w'ould not men- 
tion a syllable couceiuiug her marriage. 

CHArTEB THE LAST. 

In which the hUiory is concluded. 

Youwo Nightingale had been that afternoon, by 
appointment, to wait on his father, who received 
him much more kindly than he expected. There, 
likewise, he met his uncle, who was returned to 
town in quest of his new-married daughter. 

Tliis marriage was the luckiest incident which 
could have happened to tho young gentleman; 
for these brolhcis lived in a constant state of 
contfuUon about the government of their chil- 
dren, both heartily despising the method which 
each other took. Eocli of them therefore now 
endeavoured, as much as be could, to paliiate 
the offence which his own child had committed, 
and to aggiavato tho match of the other. This 
desire of triumphing over his brdthcr, added to 
the many aiguments which All worthy had used, 
BO strongly operated on the old gentleman that 
he met his son with a bmiliDg countenance, and 
actually agreed to sup with him that evening at 
Sirs, Miller’s. 

As for the other, who really loved his daugh- 
ter with the most immoderate affection, there 
was little difQoulty in inclining him to a recon- 
ciliation. He was no sooner informed by his 


nephew where his daughter and l^er husband 
were, than he declared ho would Instantly go to 
her. And when he arrived there he scarce suf- 
fered her to fall upon her kpees before he took 
her up, and embraced her with a tenderness 
which affected all who saw him; and in less 
than a quarter of an hour was as well reconciled 
to both her and her husband as if he had him- 
self joined their hands. 

In this situation were affairs when Mr. All- 
worthy and his company ariived to complete the 
happiness of Mrs. Miller, who no sooner saw 
Sophia than she guessed everything that had 
hap{)ened; and so great was her friendship to 
Jones, that it added not a few transports to those 
she felt on tho happiness of her own daughter. 

There have not, I believe, been many instances 
of a number of people met together whore every 
ono was so perfectly happy as in this company. 
Amongst whom the father of young Nightingale 
enjoyed the least perfect content; for, notwith- 
standing his affection for his son, notwithstand- 
ing tho authority and the arguments of All wortliy, 
together with tho other motive ineniioued before, 
he could not so entirely be satisfiod with his sou’s 
choice ; and perliaps the prc*4ence of Sophia her- 
self teudtid a little to aggravate and heighten his 
concern, as a thought now and then suggebted 
itself that his son might havo had that lady, or 
bume other sueh. Not that any of the charms 
which adorned either the persrm or mind of 
Sophia created the uneasiness ; it was tho con- 
lenlb of her fiithei’s coffers which set his a 
longing. 'ri»esc‘ were tho charms which he could 
uot bear to think his sore'had sacrificed to thn 
daughter of Mrs. Miller, sa^ 

Q’he brides wero both t ry pretty women ; but 
so totally wero they eclipsed by the beauty of 
Sophia, that had they not been two of tbs *^61- 
tnnpered girls in tho world, it would havf raised 
borne envy iu tlioir hreabts ; for neither of their 
hubhauds could long keep his eyes from Sophia^ 
who sat at tho table liko a queen receiving 
homage, or rather like a superior being receiv- 
ing udoiation from all around ber. But it was 
an adoration which they gavo, not what she ox- 
aeb'd; for bho was ns much distinguished by 
b(r modcbty and affability as by all her other 
jicrfoctions. 

Tho evening was spent in much true mirth. 
All woio happy, but those the most who had 
Im^cu most unhappy beforo. Thoir former suffer- 
ings and fears gave such a relish to their felicity 
as even love and fortune, in their fullest flow, 
could uot have given without tlie advantage of 
such a comparison. Yet, as great joy, especially 
after a suddon change and revolution of circum- 
stances, is apt to bo silent, and dwells rather in 
tho heart than on the tongue, Jones and Bophia 
appeared the least merry of the whole company, 
which Western observed with great hupatienoe, 
oftenicrying out to them, ‘Why dost not talk, 
boy! Why dost look so grave? Mast lost thy 
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tongue^ girl I Drink anotber glass of trino; 
sba’t drink anotlier glass.’ And the more to en- 
liven her, he would sometimes sing a merry 
BODgf which bore some relation to matrimony 
and the loss of a maidenhead. Nay, ho would 
have proceeded so far on that topic as to have 
driven her out of the room, if Mr. Allworthy had 
not checked him, sometimes by looks, and once 
or twice by a ‘Fiel Mr. Western!' He began, 
indeed, once to debate the matter, and assert his 
right to talk to his own daughter as ho though^ 
fit; but as nobody seconded him, he was soon 
reduced to order. 

Notwithstanding this little restraint, he was so 
pleased with the cheerfulness and good-humour 
of the company, tliat ho insisted on their meeting 
the next day at his lodgings. Thc‘> all d>tj ao ; 
and the lovely Sophia, who was now in >»rivate 
become a bride too, officiated as the ni&tn ss < f 
the ceremonies, or, in tlio polite phuise, did the 
honours of the table. She bad that int>rniDg 
given her' hand to Jones in the ehapel at 
Doctors’ Commons, where Mi. Allwoiihy, Mr. 
Western, and Mrs. Milhr wore the only persons 
present. 

Sophia had earnestly desired her father that 
no others of the comp.iny who were that day to 
dine with him should be acciuaintcd with her 
marriage. The same secrecy was enjoined to 
Mrs. Miller, and Jones undertook for All worthy. 
This somewhat reconciled the delicacy of Sophia 
to the public enteiiainment which, in complianco 
with her father's will, she was obliged to go to, 
greatly against her own inclinations. In confi- 
dence of this secrecy she went through the 
day pretty well, till the squire, who was now 
advanced into the second bottle, could contain 
his joy no longer, but filling out a bumper, 
drank a licallh to the biide. The health was 
immediately pledged by all present, to the groat 
confusion of our iioor blushing Sophia, and the 
great coiiceiii of Jones upon her account. To 
bay tinitli, there was not a person present made 
wisicr by tlii.s discovery; for Mrs. Miller had 
whispered it to her daughter, her dauglder to 
her husband, her husband to his sister, and she 
to all the rest. 

Sophia now took the first opportunity of with- 
drawing with the ladies, and the squire sat in to 
his cups, in which he was by degrees deserted 
by all the company except the undo of young 
Nightingale, who loved his bottle as well as 
Westom himself. These two, therefore, sat 
stoutly to it during the whole evening, and long 
after that happy hour which had surrendered 
the charming Sophia to the eager arms of the 
enraptured J ones* 

Thus, reader, wo have at length brought our 
history to a conclusion, in which, to our great 
pleasure, though coutrary, perhaps, ,to thy ex- 
pectation, Mr. Jones appears to be tho happiest 
of all human kind; for what happiness this world 
affords equal to the possession of such a woman 


as Sophia, I sincerely' own I have nonr yet 
discovered^ 

As to the other persons who have made any 
considerable figure in this history, as some may 
desire io know a little more conoeming them, Wo 
will proceed/ in as few words as possible, to satisfy 
their curiosity. 

Allwm thy hath never yet beou prevailed upon 
to see Blifil, hnt he hath yielded to' the import 
tunity of Jones, backed by Sophia, to settle £200 
a yo&t upon him ; to which Junes hath privately 
added a third. Upon this income ho lives in one 
uf the northern counties, about 200 miles distant 
from London, and lays up a year out of it, 
in order tu purchase a '■<>'11 in the next Parlmmeut 
from a neighbouring boiougli, Which he has bar- 
gained for with an attorney theVo. He is also 
lately iomed Methodist, in hopes of marrying a 
veiy rich widow of that sect, whoso estate lies 
ill that part of the kingdom. 

8qi.aif* died soon after he writ the before* 
mcutiouod letter; and os to Thwackiim, he 
continues at his vicarage. He hath made many 
fruitless attempts to regain the confidence of All- 
worthy, or to ingratiate himself with Jones, both 
of whom he fiatters to thoir faces, rud abuses 
behind their backs. But in his stead, Mr. All- 
worthy hath lately taken Mr. Abraham Adams 
into his house, of whom Sophia is groiyn im- 
moderately fond, and declares ho shall have the 
tuition of her children. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick is separated f; om her husband, 
and retains the little remains of her fortune. She 
lives in reputation at the polite end of the town, 
and ie so good an economist, that she spends 
three iiiu< the income of her fortune, without 
running in debt. She maintains a perfect inti- 
macy with tho lady of the Iribh peer ; and in 
acts of friendship to her repays all the obliga- 
tions she owes to her husband. 

Mrs. Western was soon reconciled to her niece 
Bophia, and hath spent two months together with 
her in the country. Lady Bellastou made the 
latter a formal visit at her return to town, where 
she behaved to Jones as to a perfect stranger, 
and with great civility wished him joy on his 
marriage. 

Mr. Nightingale hath purchased an estate for 
his son in the neighbourhood of Jones, where the 
young gentleman, his lady, Mrs. Miller, and her 
little daughter reside, and the most agreeable 
intercourse subsists between the two families. 

As to those of lower account, Mrs. Waters 
returned into the country, had a pension of £G0 
a year settled upon her by Mr. Allwoiiliy, and 
is married to Parson Supple, on whom, at the 
instance of Sophia, Western hath bestowed a 
considerable living. 

Black George, hearing the discovery that had 
been made, ran away, and was never biuco heard 
of ; and J ones bestowed the money on his family, 
but not >Er equal proportions, for Molly had much 
the greatest share. 
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As for Partridge, Jones settled £50 a year 
on him ; and he hath again set np a school, in 
which he meets with much better endburagement 
than formerly, and there is now a treaty of 
marriage on foot between him and Miss Molly 
Gcagrim, which, through the mediation of 
Sophia, is likely to take effect 

We now return to take leave of Mr. Jones and 
Sophia, who, within two days after their marriage, 
attended Mr. Western and Mr. All worthy into the 
country. Western hath resigned his family s^at, 
and the greater part of his estate, to his son-in- 
law, and hath retired to a lesser house of his in 
another part of the couutry which 13 bettor for 
hunting. Indeed, he is often as a visitant with 
]ilr. Jones, who, as well as his daughter, hath 
an infinite delight in doing everything in their 
power to ploaso him. And this desire of theirs 
is attended with such success, that the old 
gontlemau declares he was never happy in his 
life t»ll now. Ue hath here a parlour aud ante- 
chamber to himself, where he gets drunk with 
whom he pleases : aud* his daughter is still as 
ready as hirmerly to play to him whenever he 
desires it; for Jones hath assured her that, os 
next to pleasing her, one of his highest satis- 
factions is to coutiibute to the hapx>lness of the 
old mau ; so the great duty which she expresses 
and performs to her father renders her almost 
equally dear to him with the love which she 
bmtowa on himadi 


Sophia hath already produced him two fine 
children, a boy and a girl, of whom the old 
gentleman is ao fond, that he spends much of 
his time ih the nursery, where he declares the 
tattling of his little grand-daughter, who is above 
a year and a half old, is sweeter music than the 
finest cry of dogs in England. 

Allworthy was likewise greatly liberal to 
Jones on the marriage, and hath omitted no 
instanoe of showing his affoctiou to him and his 
lady, who love him as a father. Whatever in 
the nature of Jones had a tendency to vice, has 
been corrected by continual conversation with 
this good mail, and by his union with the lovely 
aud virtuous Sophia. He hath also, by reflection 
on Lis past follies, acquired a discretion and pru^ 
dence very uncommon in one of his lively parts. 

I 0 conclude, as there ore not to be found a 
worthier man and woman than this fond couple, 
so neither can auy he imagined more happy. 
They preserve the purest aud tonderest affection 
for each other, an affection daily iiieVoascd aud 
confirmed by mutual cudearmeuts and mutual 
esteem. Nor is tlnir conduct towards their 
relations aud frieuds h' amiable than towards 
one another. And such is their condescension, 
their indulgence, aud thoir bem fioeuce to those 
below them, that there is net a neighbour, a 
tenant, or a servant, who doth not most grate- 
fully bless the day when Mr. Jouea was marrieil 
to lus Bophia» 


ei 
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ter et amplitu^ 
Quos iiimpta tenet copula. 


TuvKtxis tuUkit xMf^* >-*>T»*** 
*Eff6>,vi: &f/tuv»v^ ptyi§it xxnnt- 


TO RALPH ALLEN, ESQ. 


Sir, — The following hook is sincorciy l(“>ignod 
to promote the cause of virtue, and to expose 
some of the most glaring evils, as well publio 
as private, which at picsent infet-t the country, 
though there is scarce, as I reme*nilior, a single 
stroke of satire aimed at any one person through* 
out the whole. 

The best man is the properest patron of such 
an attempt. This 1 believe will be readily 
granted; nor will the publio voice, I think, be 
more divided to whom they shall give that 
appellation. Should a letter, indeed, be tlius 
inscribed — DuTim Optimo — there are few per- 
sons who would think it wanted any other 
direction. 

1 will not trouble you with a preface con- 
cerning the work, nor endeavour to obviate any 
criticisms which can be made on, it. The good- 
natured reader, if his heart should be here 
affected, will be inclined to pardon many faults 
for the pleasure he will receive from a tender 
sensation ; and for readers of a different stamp, 
the more faults they can discover, the more, 1 
am convinced, they will be pleased. 


Nor will T assume the fulsome stylo of oommon 
deduMtors. I have not their usual de'dgu in 
this epistle, nor will I borrow their language. 
Long, very long may it be before a most dread- 
ful circum<itanco shall make if possible for any 
pen to draw a just and true ebaraoter of your^ 
self, without incurring a snspicion of flattery in 
the bosoms of the malignant. This task, there- 
fore, 1 shall defer till that day (if 1 should be 
so unfortunate as ever to see it) when every 
good man shall pay a tear for the satisfaction of 
his curiosity: a day which at present, I believe, 
there is but one good man in the world who can 
think of it with unconcern. 

Accept then, sir, this small token of that love, 
that gratitude, and that respocL with which I 
shall uUvti^d esteem it my GBSATUbT homoub to 

Sir, 

Your most obliged 
And most obedient humble servant^ 

HENRY FIELDING. 

Bow Btbeet, Dte. 2, 1751. 


BOOK I. 


OBAFTEB L 
Contains the exwdium^ de* 

Thb various accidents which befell a veiy worthy 
couple after their uniting in the state of matri- 
mony will be the subject of the following his- 
tory. The distresses which they waded through 
were some of them so exquisite, and ther inci- 
dents which produced thebe so extraordinary, 
that they seemed to require not only the utmost 
malice, but the utmost invention which super- 
fititiop hath ever attributed to Fortune : though 
wl^etUer any such being interfered in the case. 


or indeed whether there be any SQoh behg in 
the universe, is a matter which I by no means 
presume to determine in the affirmative. To 
speak a bold tit.tb, 1 am, after much mature 
deliberation, inclined to suspeet that the publio 
voice hath in all ages done much lujustioo to 
Fortune^ and hath convicted her o| many facts 
in which she hath not the least concern. I 
question much whether we may not by natural 
means account for the success of knaves, the 
calamities of fools, with all the miseries in which 
men of sense sometimes involve themselves by 
quitting the directions of Prudence^ and follow- 


m 
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innf tbe blind guidano^ of a predominant passion; 
in short, from all the ordinary phenomena which 
are imputed to fortune, whom perha*ps men ac- 
cuse with no less absurdity in life, than a bad 
player complains of ill luck at the game of chess. 

But if men are sometimes guilty of laying 
improper blame on this imaginary being, they 
are altogether as apt to make her amonds by 
ascribing to her honours which she as little 
deserves. To retrieve the ill consequences of 
a foolish conduct, and by struggling manfully 
with distress to subdue it, is one of the noblest 
efforts of wisdom and virtue. Whoever, there- 
fore, calls such a man fortunate is guilty of no 
less impropriety in speech than ho would bo who 
should call the statuary or the poet foriunate 
who carved a Venus or who writ an Iliad. 

Life may as properly bo called an art as any 
other, and tbe great incidents in it are no more 
to bo considered as mere accidents Ilian tbe 
several members of tbe fine statue or a noble 
poem. The critics in all these are not content 
with seeing anything to bo great without know- 
ing why and how it camo to bo so. By exa- 
mining carefully tho several gradations which 
conduco to bring every model to perfection, wo 
learn truly to know that science in which tbe 
model is formed. As histories of this kind, 
tborotore, may propoily be called models of 
Human Life, so by observing minutely tbe 
several incidents which tend to tho catastrophe 
or completiog of tho whole, and tho minute 
causes whence those incidents aro iiroduced, we 
shall best bo iustructod in this most useful of aU 
arts, which 1 call the Akt of Life. 

CHAPTEB II. 

The hutory sets out. Obsei'vatinns on the excel- 
lency of the Knglish constitution^ and curious 
examiHaiioHs before a Justice of peace. 

•On the first of April, in the year ^ tho watch- 

men of a certain parish (1 know not particu- 
larly which) within the liberty of Westminster 
brought several persons whom they had appre- 
hended the preceding night before Jonathan 
Thrasher, Esq., one of tho justices of the peace 
for that liberty. 

But here, reader, before we proceed to the 
trials of these offenders, we shall, after our usual 
manner, premise some things which it may be 
necessary for thee to kuow. 

It hath been observed, I think, by many, as 
well as the celebrated writer of throe letters, 
that no human institution is capable of consum- 
mate perfection,— an observation which perhaps 
that writer at least gathered from discovering 
some defects in the polity oven of this well- 
regulated nation. And, indeed, if there should 
be any such defect in a constitution which my 
Lord Coke long ago told us *U)e wisdom of all 
the wise men in the world, if they had all met 


together at one time, could not have equalled,* 
which some of our wisest men who were met 
together long before said was too good to be 
altered in any particular, and which, never- 
theless, hath been mending ever since by a very 
great number of the said wise men: if, I say, 
this constitution should be imperfect, we may 
be allow I'd, 1 think, to doubt whether any such 
faultless model can be found among the insti- 
tutions of men. 

It will probably ^e objected that the small 
imperfections which 1 am about to produce do 
not lie in tbe laws themselves, but in the ill 
execution of them; but, with submission, this 
appears to me to be no less an absurdity than to 
say of any macliine that it is excellently made, 
though incapable of performing its functions. 
Good laws should execute themselves in a well 
regulated state ; at least, if tho same legislature 
which provides the laws doth not provide for 
the execution of them, they act as Graham 
would do, if he should form all the parts of a 
dock in the most exquisite manner, yet put 
them so together that tho clock could not go. 
In this caso, surely, we might say that there was 
a small defect in the constilntiun of tho clock. 

To say tho truth, Graham would soon sco tho 
fault, and would easily remedy it. Tho fault, 
indeed, could be no other than tbe pafts were 
improperly disposed. 

roihaps, reader, 1 have another illustration, 
which will set my intention in a still clearer 
light before you. Figure to yourself then a 
family, the masior of whjjh should dispose of 
the several economical o' ^es in tho following 
manner: viz. should put % butler on the coach 
box, his steward behind 1 s coach, bis coachman 
in tho butlcry, and bis footman in the steward- 
sliip, and in the same ridiculous manner should 
misemploy tho talents of every other ’ \ ant ; it 
is cosy to see what a figure such a family must 
make in the world. 

As ridiculous as this may seem, I have often 
considered some of the lower officers in our civil 
government to be disposc'd in this very manner. 
To begin, I think, as low as I well can, with 
tho watchmen in our metropolis, who, being to 
guard our streets by night from thieves and 
robbers, an office which at least requires strength 
of body, are chosen out of those poor old docio- 
pit people who are, from their want of bodily 
strength, rendered incapable of getting a live- 
lihood by work. Theso men, armed only with 
a pole, which some of them aro scarce able to 
lift, are to secure the persons and houses of His 
Majesty’s subjects from tbe attacks of gangs of 
young, bold, stout, desperate, and well-armed 
villains. 

* Qttis non viribua itiis 
Mvnera eonveniunt* 

If the poor old follows should run away from 
such enemies, no one I think can wonder, unless 
it be that they were able to make their escape. 
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The higher we proceed amoog our public 
officer^ and magistrates, the less defects of this 
kind will perhaps be observable. Mr. Thrasher, 
however, the justice before whom the prisoners 
above mentioned w'ere now brought, had some 
few imperfections in his magistratical capacity. 

1 own 1 have boon sometimes inclined to think 
that this ofQce of a justico of peace requires 
some knowledge of the law: for this simple 
reason— because in every case which comes be- 
fore him he is to judge and act according to law. 
Again, as these laws are contained in a groat 
variety of books, tlio otatutos which relate to the 
ollice of a justice of peace making of themselves 
at least two large volumes in folio, and that 
part of his jurisdiction which is founded on the 
common law being dispersed in above a hundred 
Volumes, I cannot conc<‘ive how this knowledge 
should bo acquired without reading; and yet 
certain it is, Mr. Thrasher never read one syl- 
lablo of the matter. 

This perhaps was a defect ; but this was not 
all: for where mere ignorance is to decide a 
point between two litigants, if will always bo 
an even ch.iuco wlielher it decides right or 
wrong. r>ut sorry am £ to say, right was often 
in a much worse situation than this, and wrong 
bath often had five hundred to one of his side 
before that magistiate, who, if lie was ignorant 
of the laws of England, was yet well versed in 
the laws of nature. lie pcifoctly well under- 
stood that fundamental principle so strongly laid 
down in the institutos of the learned Itocbe- 
foucault, by which the duty of self-lovo is so 
strongly enforced, and every man is taught to 
consider himself as the centre of gravity, and 
to attract all things thither. To speak the truth 
plainly, the justice was never indifferent in a 
cause but when he could got nothing on either 
bide. 

Such was the justice to whose tremendous 
bar Mr. Gotobed the constable, on the day above 
mentioned, brought several delinquents, who, as 
wo have said, liad been apprehended by the 
watch for divers outrages. 

The first who came upon this trial was as 
bloody a spectre as ever the imagination of 
a murderer or a tragic poet conceived. This 
poor wretch was charged with a battery by a 
much stouter man than himself; indeed, the 
accused person bore about him some evidence 
that he had been in an affray, his clothes being 
very bloody, but certain open sluices on his own 
head sufficiofttly showed whence all the scarlet 
stream had issued: whereas the accuser had not | 
the least mark or appearance of any wound. 
The justice asked the defendant what he meant 
by breaking the king's peace? To which he 
answered, ^Upon my shoul, 1 do love the king 
very well, and 1 have not been after breaking 
anything of his that I do know; but upon my 
riioul, this man hath brake my head, and my 
head did break his stick; that is all, gra.’ He 


i^en offered to produce several witnesses agafnlt 
this improbable accusation; but the justico pre- 
sently interrupted him, saying, * Sirrah, jour 
tongue betrays yoipr guilt. You are an Irish- 
man, and that is always sufScient evidence 
with me.' 

The second criminal was a poor Woman, who 
was taken up by the watch as a street-walker. 

It was alltigid against her that she was found 
walking the btrcctu after twelve o'clock, and the 
watchman declared he believed' her to bo a 
common strumpet. She pleaded in her defence 
. (as was really the truth) that she was a servant, 
and was sent by her niiatross, who was a little 
shopkeeper and upon the point of delivery, to 
fetch a midwife, which she offorod to prove by 
several of tho neighbours, if she was aUowod to 
send for thorn. The justico asked her why she 
had not done it Ix^foiu; to which she answered 
bhe Lad no money, and could get no messenger. 
The justice then called her several scurrilous 
names, and deelariug bho was guilty within the 
btatuto of bti‘e( t- walking, ordered her to Bride- 
well for a month. 

A genteel young man and woman were then 
set forward, and a veiy gvavc-looking person 
bwore ho caught tliem in a situation which we 
cannot as particularly describe hero as he did 
before the magistrate, who, having received a 
wink from his clerk, declared with much warmth 
that tho fact was incredible and impossible. He 
presently discharged the accused parties, and 
was going, without any evidence, to commit the 
accuser for perjury ; but this tho clerk dissuaded 
him from, baying he doubted whether a justioa 
of peace had any buch power. The justice at 
first differed in ()piuion, and said he had seen 
a man stand in the pillory about peijury; nay, 
he had known a man in gaol for it too ; and how 
came ho there if he was not committed thither? 
*Wby, that is true, sir,' answered the dork; 
‘and yet 1 have been told by a very groat lawyer, 
that a man cannot be committed for perjury bo- 
fore he is indicted ; and the reason is, 1 believe, 
because it is not against the peace before the 
indictment makes it bo.'— ‘Why, that may be,' 
cries the justice, ‘and indeed perjury is but 
scandalous words, and 1 know a man cannot 
have a warrant for tlioso, unless you put for 
I rioting’ them into the warrant.' 

I > Opus est interprets. By the laws of England ahusive 
I words are not punlsliable by the magistrate; some com- 
I missioners of tho peace, tborofore, when one scold hath 
applied to them for a warrant against another, from a 
too eager desire of doing Justico, have construed a little 
harmless scolding into a riot, which ia in law an out* 
rageouB breach of the peace conimltted by several per- 
sons, by three at the least, nor can a less number be 
convicted of it. Under thia word rioting, or riotting 
(for 1 have seen it spelt both ways), many thousands 
of old women have been arrested and put to eapenosc 
sometimes in prison, for a little Intemperata ase of tbefr 
tongues. This praoUce began to decrease In tlie yeef 
1741. 
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TIm witness wes now abont to be dischsfged, 
when the lady whom he had accused declared 
she would swear the peace against him, for that 
he had called her a whore several times, * Oho ! 
you will swear the peace, madam, will you?’ 
cries the justice. *Give her the peace, pre- 
sently; and pray, Mr. Constable, secure the 
prisoner, now we have him, while a warrant is 
made to take him up.’ All which was imme- 
diately performed, and the poor witness for want 
of sureties was sent to prison. 

A young fellow, whoso name was Booth, was 
now charged with beating a watchman in the 
execution of his office, and breaking his lantern. 
This was deposed by two witnesses; and the 
shattered remains of a broken lantern, which 
had been long preserved for the sake of its 
testimony, were produced to corroborate the 
evidence. The justice, perceiving the criminal 
to be but shabbily dressed, was going to commit 
him without asking any further questions. At 
length, however, at the earnest request of the 
accused, the worthy magistrate submitted to 
hear his defence. The young man then alleged, 
as was in reality the case, that as he was walking 
home to his lodgings he saw two men in the 
street cruelly boating a third, upon which he 
had stopped and endeavouied to assist the per- 
son who was so unequally attacked; that the 
watch came up during the affray, and took them 
all four into custody; that they were imme- 
diately carried to the round-house, where the 
two original assailants, who appeared to be men 
of fortune, found means to make up the matter, 
and were discharged by the constable, — a favour 
which he himself, having no money in his 
pocket, was unable to obtain. He utterly denied 
having assaulted any of the watchmen, and 
solemnly declared that he was offered his liberty 
at the price of half a crown. 

Though the bare word of an offender can 
never be taken against the oath of bis accuser, 
yet the matter of this defence was so peitinent, 
and delivered with such an air of truth and sin- 
cerity, that, had the magistrate been endued 
with much sagacity, or had he been very mode- 
rately gifted with another quality very necessary 
to aU who are to administer justice, he would 
have employed some labour in cross-examining 
the watchman; at lea^t he wvnild have given the 
defendant the time he desired to send for the 
other persons who were present at the affray; 
neither of wliich he did. In short, the magis- 
trate had too great an honour for Truth to 6usp< ct 
that she ever appeared in sordid appar^; nor 
did he ever sully his sublime notions of that 
virtue by uniting them with the mean ideas of 
poverty and distress. 

There remained now only one prisoner, and 
that was the poor man himself in whose defence 
the last-mentioned culprit was engaged. His 
trial took but a very short time. A cause of 
battery and broken lantorn uvas instituted 


against him, and proved in the same manner; 
nor would the justice hear one word in de- 
fence. But Uiough hie patience was exhausted, 
his breath was not; for against this last wretch 
he poured forth a great many volleys of menaces 
and abuse. j 

The delinquents were then all despatched to 
prison under a gpiard of watchmen, and the 
justice and the constable adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring alehouse to take their morning repast. 

CHAPTEB IIL 
Containing the inside of a prison, 

« 

Mr. Booth (for we shall not trouble you With 
the rest) was no sooner arrived in the prison 
than a number of persons gathered around him, 
all demanding garnish ; to which Mr. Booth not 
making a ready answer, as indeed he did not 
understand the word, some were going to lay 
hold of him, when a person of apparent dignily 
‘caihe up and insisted that no one should affront 
the gentleman. This person, then, who was no 
less than the master or keeper of the prison, 
turning towards Mr. Booth, acquainted him that 
it was the eustom of the place for every prisoner 
upon his first arrival there to give something to 
the former prisoners to make them 'Iritik. This 
he said, was what they called garnish ; and con- 
cluded with advising his new customei to draw 
his purse upon the present occasion. Mr. Booth 
answered that he would vciy readily comply 
with this laudable custom was it in his power, 
but that in reality he had^ lot a shilling in bis 
pocket, and what was i^^rse, he had not a 
shilling in the woild. ^Jlio! if that be the 
case,’ cries the keeper, *it is another matter, and 
1 have nothing to say.* Upon which ho imme- 
I diatoly departed, and loft poor Booth lo the 
meicy of his companions, who without loss of 
time applied themselvos to uncasing, as they 
termed it, and with such doxtoiity, that his coat 
was not only stripped off, but out of sight in a 
minute. 

Mr. Booth was too weak to resist and too wise 
to complain of this usage. As soon, therefore, 
as he was at liberty, and declared free of the 
place, he summoned his philosophy, of which 
he bad no inconsiderable share, to his assistance, 
and resolved to make himself as easy as possible 
under his present circumstances. 

Could hiB own thoughts, indeed, jiave suffered 
him a moment to forget where he was, the dispo- 
sitionB of the other prisoners might have induced 
him to believe that he bad been in a happier 
place; for much the greater part of his fellow- 
sufferers, instead of wailing and repining at 
their conditions, were laughing, singing, and 
diverting themselves with various kin^ of 
sports and gambols. 

The first person who accolBted him was called 
Blear-eyed Moll, a woman of no very comely 
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■.ppearance. Her eye (for sbo had but one), 
whence ebe derived her nickname, was such ae 
that nickname bespoke; besides which, it had 
two remarkable qualities : for, first, as if Natuxe 
had been careful to provide for her own defect, 
it constantly looked towards her blind side ; and 
secondly, the ball consisted almost entirely of 
white, or rather yellow, with a little grey spot 
in the corner, so small that it was scarce dis- 
cernible. Nose she had none ; for Venus, envi- 
ous perhaps at her former charms, had carried 
off the gristly part; and some earthly damsel, 
perhaps from the same envy, had levelled the 
bone with the rest of her face : indeed, it was far 
beneath the bones of her cheeks, which rose pro- 
portionally higher than is usual. About half a 
dozen ebony teeth fortified that large and long 
canal which Nature had cut from ear to ear, at 
the bottom of which was a chin preposteroubly 
short, Nature having turned up the bottom, in- 
stead of suffering it to grow to its due lougth. 

Her body was well adapted to her face. She 
measured full as much round the middle as from 
head to foot; for, besides the extreme breadth 
of her back, her vast breasts had long since for- 
saken tbeir native home, and had settled them- 
eelves a little below tho girdle. 

I wish certain actresses on the st'<ge, when 
they are to perform characters of no amiable 
oast, would study to dress themselves with the 
propiioty with which Blear-eyed Moll was now 
arrayed. For the sako of our squeamish reader, 
we shall not descend to particulars. Lot it 
Bufiioo to say, notl dug more ragged or more 
dirty was ever omptiod out of the roundhouse 
at St Giles's. 

We have tolren tho more pains to describe this 
pf^rson for two romarkable reasons. Tho one is, 
that this unlovely creature was taken in the fact 
with a very pretty young fellow ; tlie other, 
wdiich is more productive of moral lesson, is, 
that however wretched her fortune may appear 
to thn reader, she was one of the merriest per- 
sons ill the whole prison. 

Blear-eyed Moll then came up to Mr. Booth 
with a smile, or rather grin, on her countonauce, 
and a^ed him for a dram of gin; and when 
Booth assured her that he had not a penny of 
money, she replied, *D — yonr eyes, I thought 
by your look you had been a clever fellow, and 
upon the snaffling lay' at least; but, d — ^n your 
body and eyes, 1 find you are some sneakiug 
budge* rascal.’ She then launched forth a 
volley of dreadful oaths, interlarded with some 
language not proper to be repeated hero, and 
was going to lay hold on poor Booth, when a 
tall prisoner, who had been very earnestly eye- 
ing Booth for some time, came qp, and, taking 
her by thQ shoulder, flung her off at some dis- 
tance, cursing her for a b— h, and bidding her 
let the gentleman alone. 

' ▲ cant term for lobbery on the highway. 

9 Another cant term for pilfering. 
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The person was not himself of the most Invit- 
ing aspect He was long-visaged, and pale, 
with a red heard of ahoTS a fortnight’s growth. 
He was attired in a hrownish-blaok coat, which 
would have showed more holes than it did, had 
not the lining, which appeared through it, beef 
entirely of the same colour with the cloth. 

This gentleman, whose name was Itobinson, 
addressed himself very civilly to Mr. Booth, and 
told him he was sorry to see one of his appear- 
ance in that place: * For as to your being with- 
out your coat, sir,’ says he, * I c/m easily account 
for that; and, indeed, dross is the least part 
which distinguishes a gcutleman.' At which 
words he oast a significant look on his own 
coat, as if bo desired they should be applied tC 
himself. Ho then proceeded in the following 
matiuor.— 

‘ 1 perceive, sir, you are but just arrived in 
this dismal place, which is, indeed, rendered 
moro (li‘tostable by tlie wretches who inhabit it 
than by any other circumstance. But oven these 
a wise man will soon bring himsdf to bear with 
indifference: for what is, is; and what must be, 
must be. The knowledge ^ thfu, which, simple 
as it appears, is in truth the height uf all philo- 
sophy, renders a wise man superior to every 
t^vil which can befall him. 1 hope, sir, no 
dreadful accident is the cause of your coming 
hither. But whatever it was, you may be 
assured it could not be otherwise; for all things 
happen by an inevitable fatality; and a man 
can no more re'»ist the impulse of fate than a 
wheelbarrow can the force of its d»-ivor.’ 

BesMoq the obligation which Mr. Robinson 
had conferred on Mr. Booth in delivering him 
from the insults of Blear-eyed Moll, there was 
Bomothiiig in the manner of Itobinson which, 
notwithstanding the mSiinness of his dress, 
seemed to distinguish him from the orowd of 
wretches who swarmed in those regions; and, 
above all, the seutiinents which ho had just 
declared very nearly coincided with those of 
Mr. Booth. This gentleman was what they call 
a freethinker ; that is to say, a deist, or perhaps 
an atheist; for though he did not absolutely 
deny the existence of a God, yet he entirely 
denied his providouce. A doctriuo which, if ft 
is not downright aihoisin, hath a direct tendency 
towards it; and, as Br. Olarke observes, may 
soon be diivon into it. And as to Mr. Booth, 
though ho was in his heart an extreme well- 
wisher to religion (for he was an honest man^ 
yet his notions of it wore very slight and un- 
certain. To say truth, he was in the wavering 
condition so finely desciibod by Olondian:— 
*Lahtfaeta eeMat 

Xeligio^ eausKQue viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterxus; vacuo qum eurrere umina nu>tu 

magnumquc nowu par tnanc Ogurat 
Fortunut non une, regi; qum numtna sentu 
Antbiguo, vtl nutta putatt vel ntacta noatn 

This way of thinking, or rather of doubtutg^ 
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he had contracted from the same reason which 
Claudlan assigns, and which had induced Brutus 
in his latter days to doubt the existence of that 
virtue which he had all his life cultivated. ][n 
short, poor Booth imagiued that a larger share 
of misfortunes had fallen to his lot than he had 
merited ; and this led him, who (though a good 
classical scholar) was not deeply learhod in 
religious matters, into a disadvantageous opinion 
of Providence. A dangerous way of reasoning, 
in which our conclusions are not only too hasty, 
from an imperfect view of things but we are 
likewise liable to much error from partiality to 
ourselves; viewing our viiiues and vices as 
through a perspective, in which wo turn the 
glass always to our own advantage, so a<« to 
diminish the one, and as greatly to magnify the 
other. 

From the above reasons, it can be no wonder 
that Mr. Booth did not decline the acquaintance 
of this person, in a place which could not pro- 
mibe to afford him any bettor. He answeied 
him, therefore, with great courtesy, as indeed 
he was of a very good and gentle disposition, 
and, after expresbin^ a civil surpriso at meeting 
him there, declared* himself to be of the same 
opinion with regard to the necessity of human 
actions; adding, however, that he did not be- 
lieve men were under any blind impulbe or 
direction of fate, but that every man acted 
merely from the force of that passion which 
was uppermost in his mind, and could do no 
otherwise. 

A discourse now ensued between the two 
gentlemen on the necessity aribiug from the 
impulse of fate, and the necessity arising from 
the impulse of pasbion, which, os it will make a 
pi city pamphlet of itself, we shall reserve for 
some future opportunity. When this was endo^ 
they sot forward to survey the g^ol and the 
prisoners, with the several cases of whom Mr. 
Bobinson, who had been some time under con- 
finement, undertook to make Mr. Booth ac- 
quainted. 

OHAPTEB lY. 

DUchting fkiriher secrete of theprUon-house* 

Tub first persons whom they passed by were 
three men in fetters, who were enjoying them- 
selves very merrily over a bottle of wine and a 
pipe of tobacco. These, Mr Bobinson informed 
his friend, were throe street-robbers,, and were 
all certain of being hanged the ensuing sessions, 
fio inconsiderable an object, said he, is misexy 
to light minds, when it is at any distanoe. 

A little further they beheld a m an prostrate 
on the gpround, whose heavy groans and frantic 
actions plainly indicated the highest disorder of 
mind. This person was, it seems, committed 
for a small felony; and his wife, who then lay 
in, upon hearing the news, had thrown herself 


from a window two pair of stairs high, by which 
means ho ha^ in all probability, lost both her 
and his child. 

A very pretty girl then advanced towards 
them, whose beauty Mr. Booth could not help 
admiring the moment he saw her; declaring, at 
the same time^ he thought she had great inno- 
cence in her countenance. Bobinson said she 
was committed thither as an idle and disorderly 
person, and a common street-walker. As she 
passed by Mr. Booth, she damned his eyes, and 
discharged a volley of words, every one of which 
was too indecent to be relocated. 

They now beheld a little creature sitting by 
herself in a corner, and crying bitteily. This 
girl, Mr. Bobinson said, was committed because 
her father-in-law, who was in the grenadier 
guards, had sworn that he was afraid of his life, 
or of some bodily harm which she would do him, 
and she could get no sureties for keeping the 
peace; for which reason Justice Thrasher had 
committed her to piisou. 

A great noise now ai'ose, occasioned by the 
prisoners all flocking to sec a fellow whipped 
for petty larceny, to which he was condemned 
by the court of quarter-sessions. But this 
soon ended in the disappidntmcnt of the spec- 
tators; for the fellow, after being stripped, 
having advanced another sixxicuco, was dis- 
charged untouched. 

This was immediately followed by another 
bustle ; Blear-eyed Moll, and seveial of her 
companions, having got possession oi a man 
who was committed for certain odious unman- 
like practices, not fit b^'bo named, wore giving 
him various kinds discipline, and would 
Xirobably have put ar^ end to him, had he not 
been rescued out of their hands by authority. 

When this bustle was a little allayed, Mr. 
Booth* took notice of a young woinm in rags 
sitting on the ground, and supporliug the head 
of an old man on her lax>, who ax>l>earod to bo 
giving up the ghost. ' These, Mr. Bobinson in- 
formed him, were father and daughter; that 
the latter was committed for stealing a loaf, in 
order to support the former, and the former for 
receiving it, knowing it to bo stolon. 

A well-dressed man then walked surlily by 
them, whom Mr. Bobiuson reported to have 
been committed on an indictment found against 
him for a most horrid perjury ; but, says he, we 
expect him to be hailed to-day. * Good Heaven ! ’ 
cries Booth, 'con such villains find bail, and is 
no person charitable enough to bail that poor 
father and daughter?* — *Oh, sirl* answered 
Bobinson, ‘the offence of the daughter, being 
felony, is hold not to be bailable in law; wheresa 
peijury is a misdemeanour only, and thereforo 
persons who are even indicted for it are never- 
theless capable of being bailed. Nay, of all 
perjuries, that of which this man is indicted it 
the worst ; for it was with an intention of taking 
away the life of an innocent person by form of 
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bw. A8 to perjuries in civil matters, they are 
not '80 very criminal.*—* They are not,* said 
Booth ; ^ and yet even these are a most flagitious 
offence, and worthy the highest punishment.* — 
‘Surely they ought to bo distinguished,* an- 
swered Bobinson, * from the others ; for what is 
taking away a little property from a man, com- 
pared to taking away his life and his reputation, 
and ruining his family into the bargain? I 
hope fhere can bo no comparison in the crimes, 
and I think tliore ought to be none in the pun- 
ishment. However, at present, the punishment 
of all perjury is only pillory and transportation 
for seven years ; and as it is a traversable and 
bailable jofftmee, methods are often found to 
escape any punishment at all,'^ 

Booth expressed great astonishment at this, 
when his attoiition was suddenly by 

the most miserable object that ho had jot seen. 
This was a wrotch alnnst nuked, and wh<» bore 
in his countenance, joined to an ap)*earanoo of 
honesty, the marks of poverty, hunger, and dis- 
ease. Ho had, moreover, a wooden lee*, and two 
or three scars on his forehead. * 'rho case of 
this poor man is, indeed, unhappy enoup-lt,' said 
Bobinson. ‘He hath served his country, lost 
his limb, and received several wounds at the 
siege of Gibraltar. When he was discharged 
from the hospital abroad ho came over to get 
into that of Chelsea, but could not immediately, 
as none of his oillcers wore thon in England. 
In the miantiniti, ho was one day apprehended 
and committed hither on suspicion of stealing 
three heri’ings from a fishmonger. He was tided 
several months ago for this offence, and ac- 
quitted; indeed, his innocence manifestly ap- 
peared at the tnal. But he was brought back 
again for his fees, and here he hath bin ever 
since.* 

Booth oxpre«5sed great horror at this account, 
and declared, if ho had only so much money in 
his pocket, ho would pay his fees for him ; but 
added that he was not possessed of a single far- 
thing in the world. 

Bobinson hesitated a moment, and then said, 
with a smile, * I am going to make you, sir, a 
very odd projiosal after your last declaration; 
but what say you to a game at cards? It will 
serve to pass a tedious hour, and may divert 
your thoughts from more unpleasant speoula- 
tioiis.* 

1 do not Imagine Booth would have agreed to 
this ; for though some love of gaming had been 
formerly amongst his faults, yet he was not so 
cgregiously addicted to that vice as to be tempted 
by the shabby plight of Bobinson, who had, if 1 
may so express myself, no charms for a gamester. 
If he had, however, any suoh inclinations, he had 

1 By removing the Indictment by eerUoroH tnto the 
Xing's Bench, the trial Is so long postponed, and Che 
costs are so highly increased, that prosecutom arc 
often tired out, and seme Inca p acitated from pamilng. 
rarftaia 
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no opportunity to follow them ; for, before he could 
make any answer to Bobinson's proposal, a strap- 
ping wench came up tp Booth, and. taking hold 
of hiq arm, asked him to walk aside with her; 
saying, * What a pox, are yon suoh a fresh cull 
that you do not know this fellow? why, he is a 
gambler, and committed for cheating at play. 
There is not such a pickpocket in the whole 
quad.’* 

A scene of altercation now ensued between 
Bobinson and the lady, which ended in a bout at 
fisticuffs, in which the lady was greatly superior 

the philosopher. 

While the two combalants wore eng'^ged, a 
grave- looking man, i ‘‘her bettor drc.S8ed than 
the majority of the company, came up to Mr. 
Booth, and taking him aside, said, * I *am sorry, 
sir, to SCO u gentloTnan, as you ajipoar to be, in 
such intimacy that rascal, who makes no 
scrujilc of disowning all revealed religion. As 
for c» mes, they are human errors, and signify 
but litilo; nsy, peihaps tho worse a man is by 
nature, tho more room there is for grace. The 
Spirit is active, and loves best to inhabit those 
minds where it may meet with tho most work. 
Whatever your crime bo, therefore, I would not 
have you despair, but rather rejoice at it; for 
peihaps it may be the means ul your being 
called.* He ran on for a considerable time with 
this cant, without waiting for an answer, and 
ended in declaring himself a Methodist. 

Just as tho Afethodist had imisbed bis dis- 
course, a beautiful young woman was ushered 
into tho gaol. She was genteel and well dressed, 
and di 1 not in the least resemble those females 
whom ill. Booth had hitherto seen. The con- 
stable had no sooner delivered her at the gate 
than she asked with a comiuapdiiig voice for the 
keeper ; and when ho arrived, she said to him, 
‘Well, sir, whither am I to be conducted? I 
hope 1 am not to take up my lodgings with these 
^ creatures.* The keeper answered, with a kind 
of surly respect, ‘Madam, we have rooms for 
those who can afford to pay for thorn.* Af these 
words she pulled a handsome purse from her 
pocket, in which many guineas chinked, saying, 
with an air of indignation, that she was not 
come thither on account of poverty. The keeper 
no sooner viewed the purse than his features 
became all softened in an instant;' and with all 
the courtesy of which he was master, he desired 
the lady to walk with him, assuring her that she 
should have the best apartment in his house. 

Mr. Booth was now loft alone; for the Metho- 
dist had forsaken him, having, as the phrase of 
the sect is, searched him to the bottom. In fact, 
he had thoroughly examined every one of Mr. 
Booths pockets ; from which he had conveyed 
away a penknife and an iron snuff-box, these 
being all the moveables which wore to be found. 

Booth was standing near the gate of the prlscA 

'■ ■ ■' — ^ 

> Acaat word for a prisoa. 

ar 
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Whien the young lady above mentioned was intro- 
dnoed into the yard. He viewed her features 
very attentively^ and wasjpersuaded that he know 
her. She was indeed so remarkably handsome, 
that it was hardly possiblo for any who had ever 
boon hor to forgot her. He inquired of one of 
the undorkoepers if the name of tlie piisoner 
lately arrived was not Matthews ; to which he 
was answered that hor name was not Matthews, 
but Vincent, and that she was committed fur 
murder. 

Tho latter part of this information made Mr. 
Booth suspect liis niniiory more than the former, 
for it was very possible that she might have 
changed her name ; but he hardly thought sho 
could so far have changed her nature as to be 
guilty of & crime so very incongruous with hor 
former gentle manuors : for Miss Matthews had 
both tho blrlh and education of a geuUo woman. 
He concluded, thoiefore, that he was certainly 
mistaken, and rested satisfied without any further 
inquiry. 

CHAPTER V. 

Confaintin^ cerfaia adoeidures lohich befell Mr. 

Booth in the prison. 

Tub remainder of tho day Mr. Booth spent in 
melancholy contemplation on his present condi- 
tion. 11 e was destitute of the common nocossai'ios 
of life, and consequently unable to subsist whore 
he was ; nor was there a single person in town 
to wliom he could, with any reasonable hope, 
apply for his delivery. Qrief for some time 
banished the thoughts of food from his mind; 
but in the morning nature began to grow uneasy 
for want of her usual nourishment : for he had 
not ate a morsel during the last forty hours. A 
penny loaf, which is, it seems, the ordinary allow- 
ance to tho prisoners in Bridewell, was now de- 
livered him ; and while ho was eating this a man 
brought him a liltle packet sealed up, iufoiming 
him that it came by a messenger, who said it 
required no answer. 

Mr. Booth now opened his packet, and after 
unfolding several pieces of blank paper succes- 
sively, at last discovered a guinea, wrapped with 
great care in the inmost paper. Ho was vastly 
bui prised at this sight, as he had few if any 
iiiimds from whom he could expect such a 
favour, blight as it was; and not one of his 
frluuaB, as he was apprised, knew of his con- 
hnoment. As there was no direction to the 
packet, nor a word of writing contained In it, ho 
began to suspect that it was delivered to tho 
wrong person ; and being one of the most un- 
tainted honesty, he found out the man who gave 
it him, and again examined him concerning th e 
person who brought it, and the message delivered 
with it ^he man assured Booth that he had 
made no mistake; saying, *If your name is 
Booth, sir, 1 am positive you are the gentleman 
to whom the parcel 1 gave you belongs.’ 


The most scrupulous honesty would, perhaps, 
in such a situation, have been well enough 
satisfied in finding no owner for the guinea; 
especially when proclamation bad been made in 
the piison that Mr. Booth had received a packet 
without any direction, to which, if any person 
had any claim, «and would discover the coutents, 
ho was ready to deliver it to such claimant. No 
such claimant being found (I mean none who 
knew the contents; for many swore tha^ they 
expected just such a packet, and believed it to be 
their property), Mr. Booth very calmly resolved 
to apply the money to his own uso. 

Tho first thing, after redemption of the coat, 
which Mr. Booth, hungry as he was, thpught of, 
we 9 to sifpply himself with snuff, which ho had 
long, to his groat soirow, been without. On this 
occasion he presently missed that iron box which 
the Methodist had so dexiei ously convoyed out 
of his pocket, as wo mentioned in last 
chapter. 

lie no sooner missed this box than he im- 
iiudiately suspected that the gambler was the 
pcibou who had si don it; nay, so well was he 
assured of this man's guilt, that it may perhaps 
bo improper to say he barely suspected it. 
Though Mr. Booth was, as we have hinted, a 
mail of very sweet disposition, yet was bo rather 
overwarm. Having, thorefoie, no doubt oon- 
ceining the person of tho thief, ho eagerly 
sought him out, and very bluntly charged him 
with the fact. 

Tho gambler, whom I think wo should now 
call tho philosopher, icceived this charge with- 
out the least visiblo cenotion either of mind or 
muscle. After a shorsa^ause of a few moments, 
he answered, with gT at soloxunity, as follows ; 

* Young man, 1 om entirely unconcerned at 
your groundless suspicion. Ho that censures a 
stranger, as I am to you, without any cause, 
makes a worse compliniout to himself than to 
tho bti anger. You know yourself, fiiend; you 
know not me. It is true, indeed, you heard me 
accused of being a cheat and a gamester; but 
who is my accuser ? Look at my apparel, fi lend ; 
do thieves and gamesters wear such clothes as 
these ? Play is my folly, not my vice; it is my 
impulse, and I have been a mai'tyr to it Would 
a gamester have asked another to play when he 
could have lost cighteenpenoo and won nothing ? 
However, if you are not satisfied, you may search 
my pockets ; tho outside of all but one will serve 
your turn, and in that one there is tho eighteen- 
pence 1 told you of.’ He then turned up his 
clothes; and his pockets entirely resembled the 
pitchers of the Bolides. 

Booth was a little staggered at this defence.* 
He said tho real value of the iion box was too 
inconsiderable to mention; but that he had a 
capiicious value for it, for the sake of the person 
who gave it him ; * for though it is not,’ said he, 
^ worth sixpence, 1 would willingly give a crown 
to any one who would bring it me again.’ 
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Robinson answeiod, ‘If tbat be the case, ^ou 
have nothing more to do bnt to signify yoHi 
intention in the pnson, and I am well convinced 
>ou will not be long without regainmg the 
possession of your snuff-box ’ 

This advice was immediately followed, and 
with BuccesSy the Methodist presently pioducmg 
tlie box, which, he said, he had found, and should 
have returned it be foie, had he known the person 
to w horn it belonged , adding, with uplifted eyoM, 
that the bpirit would not suffer him knowingly 
to d( tain the goods of .mother, however incou- 
sidcrable the value wa*^ ‘Why so, fiieud?* 
Slid Kobinsou ‘Have I not heard you ofttn 
say, the wickeder any man was the lirtUi, 
1 1 ovided he was wl at you call a beliov{ ? — 
‘ You inistdLo niL,’ cries Coopei do 1 as the 
name of the Helhodist) ‘no turn c u 1 1 wick d 
after he is posbcssid b} the b^itii J heic m a 
wide diffcicnce betw cn the days of sin and the 
di}b of giEce. 1 hav been a smuei llJ^bdf.* — 
‘I behove thee,’ dies Lobinsou, with a sneer 
— *I care not,* answ red the etlicr ‘what an 
atheist believes. I suppose you would insinuate 
tli it I stole tho snuff I jx , but 1 value not y >ui 
malice, tho Loid knows my itiu<(ouco* Hi 
then wilkid off with tlio itwud, and Bxth, 
uluiuiug to Ivobinsou, veiy earnestly a^Lid 
paidon for his groundb ss suspioi n, whuli tho 
other, williout any licsitation, accorded him, 
6i}iDg, ‘You never accused me, sir, you bus 
peeled bome ganiblti, with whoso chai actor 1 
have no concern J bliould bo an^iy with a 
fiitud 01 acquamUiKo wiio bhould givo a hasty 
ciedit to any allcg ilu ti against me, but I have 
no icason to be offtuded with ^ou for belli ving 
what the woman, and the lascal who is ]ust gone, 
and who is committid here for a pickpocket, 
which you did not ^eihips know, told } ou to my 
disadvantage. And if you thought mo to be a 
gambler, you had just leasou to suspect any ill 
of mo , foi 1 myself am coniined boro by tho 
p ijuiy of one of those villains, who, having 
cheitcd me of my money at pla}, and hcaiing 
that 1 intended to apply to a magistrate against 
him, himself bc^in the nttaclr, and obtained a 
wail ant against mo of Jubti e Ihrasliei, who, 
without hiaimg one speech in my defence, 
committed me to this i>1ace * 

Booth testified gicai compassion at this account , 
and he having invited Bobmson to dinner, they 
spent that day together. In tho afternoon Booth 
indulged his ftioud with a game at oai Js , at first 
for halfpence, and afterwaids for bhillings, when 
f 01 tunc so favoured Robinson that he ^d not 
leave the other a single shilling in liis pocket 
* A bui prising lun of luck in a gamester is often 
mistaken for somewhat else by por&ons who are 
not ovoi -zealous bolitveis in the divinity of for- 
tune. 1 have known a stianger at Bath, who 
hath happened foitunately (1 might almost say 
unfortunately) to have four by honours in his 
hand ahnost eveiy time he dealt for a whole 
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orening, shunned universally by the whole com- 
pany the next day. And certain it is, that Mr. 
Booth, though of a temper very little inclmed to 
susp ion, began to waver m his opinion whether 
the chan cter given by Mi Robinson of himsolft 
or that which the others gave of him, was the 
truer 

In tho rnomuig hunger paid him a second 
vibit, and fouui him again in tho same situation 
as bi foie After some dclibti atio i, therefore, he 
J solved to ask Ivu* inson to loud him a shilling 
oi two of that money which w a 1 itely his own 
And this expoiimcni ho tl Uv.hi w uld coofirm 
him cither m a gi 1 u c\il opii ion of that 
gcutl m lu 

To this d mand R bi ison ansu pi 1 1 with great 
ability ibat bo slnuldvciy gUHy have com- 
plied liad nut 1 I'line pliyod or ^ of her ]ade 
tiul s with him f I &mco my wmuiug of you,* 
i 111 lu I li>V( Iciu stiqqid not only of your 
moil but my own ’ Ho ^ as g >iiig to b ii ngue 
fuitliri, but Looth with gicat ludiguation tunip 1 
fiom him 

This pi) r gentl man had voiy little time to 
loflcct on Ins own misery, oi tho rascality, as it 
ax>pcarcd to him of tho othei, when tho same 
pci son who ha 1 tho day before delivered him the 
guinea from tho unknown hind, agun accosted 
him, and told him a lady in the house (so he 
oxpr bscd hmibclf) desiicd tho favour of his 
company 

Ml Booth immediately obryod the message, 
and was conducted into t i )om in the piison, 
wheie he was picbontly convin cd that Mrs. 
YiuoenL w s no other than Lis old acquaintance 
MissM .ihows. 

CHAPTER VJ. 

CotUaimnff the txtraoidman/ hehmiour of Mtaa 
Matthews on he) meeting with Booths and 
some end€ttVLU)3 to by leason and 

authority^ that it is possible foi a woman to 
appeal to be what she i tally is not. 

Eiohi or niuo ycais had passed sincp any inter- 
view between Mr Booth aid Miss Matthews; 
and their meeting now m so extiaordmoiy n 
plaoo affected boLh of them with an equal 
surpiibo 

Aftbi some immaterial ceiomonies, the Udy 
acquainted Mi 1 ooih that, having heard there 
was a peisoD in the piisou who knew her by the 
uaiuo of Matthews, she had great curiosity to 
inquire who he was, whereupon he had been 
bhown to her from the window of the house, 
that she immediately recollected him, and being 
mfoirned of his distressful situation, for which 
she expressed great concern, she had sent him 
that giimea which he had received the day 
before, and then proceeded to excuse herself 
for not having desired to see him at that tlms^ 
when she was unden the greatest disorder aitd 
hurry of sj^irits. 
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Booth made many handsome acknowledgments 
of her favour; and added that he very little 
wondered at the disorder of her spiritSf oonolud- 
ing that he was heartily concerned at seeing her 
there; I hope, madam,* said he — 

Here he hesitated; upon which, bursting into 
&n agony of tears, she cried out, *0 captain, 
captain I many extraordinary things have passed 
sinee last I saw you. Oh, gi'aoious Heaven I did 
I ever expect that this would be the next place 
of our meeting ? * 

She then flung herself into her chair, where 
she gave loose to her passion, whilst ho, in the 
most affectionate and tender mauner, endeavoured 
to soothe and comfort her ; but passion itself did 
probably more for its own relief than all his 
friendly consolations. Having vented this in a 
large flood of tears, she became pretty well com- 
posed; but Booth uuhapi)ily mentioning her 
father, she again relapsed into an agony, and 
cried out, ‘ Why, why will you repeat tlio name 
of that dear man? I have disgraced him, lifr. 
Booth, I am unworthy the namo of his daughter.* 
Here p\ssion again stopped her words, and dis- 
charged itself in tears. 

After this second vent of sorrow or shame, or, 
if the reader pleases, of rage, she bnce more re- 
covered from her agonies. To say the truth, 
these arc, I believe, as critical di'^cliarges of 
nature as any of those which arc so called by 
the pliysicians, and do more effectually relieve 
the miud than any remedies with wliich the 
yt\\(Aem(diria,'ma(Uca of philosophy can suppl}*^ it. 

* When Mrs. Vincent had recovered her facul- 
ties, site x>e}x:eived Booth staudiug silent, with a 
mixture of concern and astonishment in his I 
countenance; then addressing herself to him 
with an air of most bewitching softness, of which 
she was a perfect ini.stress, she said, do not 
wonder at your amazement. Captain Booth, nor 
indued ut the concern w hicli you so plainly dis- 
cover for me; for I well hnuw the goodness of 
your nature: but oh, Mr. Booth, believe me! { 
when you know what liath happened since our , 
last meeting, your concern will bo raised, how- 
ever your astonishment may cease. Oh, sirl 
you are a sti anger to the cause of \ny sorrows.* 
hope 1 am, madam,* answered he; *for 1 
cannot believe what 1 have heard in the prison. 
Suicly munler’ — At which words she started 
from her chair, repeating murder. ‘Oh I it is 
music Ju my ears ! You have heard, then, the 
cause of my commitment, my glory, my delight, 
my reparation! Yes, my old friend, this is the 
hand, this \s the aim that drove the poukiiife 
to his heart. Unkind fortune, that not one drop 
of Lis blood rcHcUed my hand. Indeed, sir, 

1 would never have washed it from it. But 
though 1 have not the happiness to see it on 
my baud, I have the glorious satisfaction *of 
rememhoring I saw it run in rivers on the floor; 

I saw it forsake his cheeks; 1 saw him fall a 
martyr to my revenge, .^d is the killing a 

Ifi 


I villain to be called murder? Perhaps the Law 
I calls it so. Let it call it what it will, or punish 
I me as it pleases. Punish me! no, no; that Is 
I not in the power of man — ^not of that monster 
man, Mr. Booth. I am undone, am revenged, 

I and have now no more business for life; let 
I them take it from me when they will.' 

Our poor gentleman turned pale with horror 
at this speech, and the ejaculation of ‘Good 
Heavens ! what do I hear ? * burst spontaneously 
from his lips. Nor can we wonder at this, 
though ho was the bravest of men ; for her voice, 
her looks, her gestures, were properly adapted to 
the Bcntimeuts she expressed. Such, indeed, 
was her imago, that neither could Sliakspeare 
describe^ nor Hogarth paint, nor Olive act a fury 
in higher perfection. 

‘What do you hear?' reiterated she. ‘You 
hear the resentment of the most injured of 
women. Yv>u have heard, you say, of the mur- 
der; but do you know the cause, Mr. Booth/ 
Have you, since your return to England, visited 
that country where we formerly knew one 
another? Tell me, do you know my wretched 
story ? tell mo that, my friend.' 

Booth hcbitatcd for an answer ; indeed, he had 
hoard some imperfect stoiles, not much to her 
advantage. She waited not till ho had formed 
a speech; but critd, ‘Whatever you may have 
hoaid, you cannot he acquainted with all the 
strange accidents which have occasioned your 
seeing mo in a place which at our last parting 
was so unlikely that 1 should over have been 
found in; nor can yon know the cause of all 
that 1 have uttered, an^Vhicb, 1 am convinced, 
you never expected heard from my 

mouth. If these ciroi^^AlDes raise your curi- 
osity, I will satisfy 

Ho answered that curiosity was mean a 
word to express bis ardent desire of knowing 
her stoiy. Upon which, with very little previous 
ceremony, she began to relate what is written in 
the following chapter. 

But before we put an end to this, it may be 
necessary to whisper a word or two to the critics, 
who have peihaps begun to express no less 
astonishment than Mr. Booth, that a lady in 
whom we had lemarkod a most extraordinary 
power of displaying softness, should, the very 
next moment after the words wore out of her 
mouth, express sentiments becoming the lips of 
a Dalila, Jezebel, Medea, Semiramis, Farysatis, 
Tanaquil, Li villa, Messaliua, Agiippita, Bruni- 
obilde, Elfrida, Lady Macbeth, Joan of Naples, 
Christina of Sweden, Kathai'ino Hays, Sarah 
Malcolm, Con Philip# or auy other heroine of 
the tender sex, which history, sacred or profane, * 
ancient or modem, false or true, hath recorded. 

We desire such critics to romombor that it is 
the same English climate in which, on the lovely 
10th of J one, under a serene sky, the amoroui 


1 Thongh'lait, not least. 
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Jacobite, kissing the odoriferous 2 eph 7 i'*s breath, 
, gathei'S a nosegay of white roses to deck the 
whiter breast of Oelia; and in which, on the 
11th of June, the Tery next day, *the boisterous 
Boreas, roused by the hollow thunder, rushes 
horribly through the air, and, driving the wet 
tempest before him, levels the hope of the hus- 
bandman with the earth, dreadful remembrance 
I of the consequences of the revolution, 
j Again, lot it be rememberod that this is the 
selfsame Celia, all tender, soft, and delicate, wLo 
with a voice, the sweetness of which the Syreus 
might envy, warbles tho harmonious song in 
praise of the young adventurer; and again the 
I next day, or perhaps tho next hour, with fiery 
eyes, wrinkled brows, and foaming lip^, ♦oars 
forth treason and nonsensu in a puli' ml aigu- 
ment with some fair ono of a difieieni jjiniciple. 

Or, if the critic bo a Whig, and ln nsequcntlj' 
dislikes such kind of similes as being t h> favour- 
ablo to Jacobitism, let Jiiin be contented with the 
following story 

I happened in my youth to sit behind two 
ladies in a side-box at a phi>, wiieie, in tho 
balcony on tlio opposite side, was placed tho 

inimitable B y (J s, in company with a 

young fellow of no very formal, or indeed solicr 
appenrauco. Ono of the ladies, I romember, said 
to the other, * Did you over see anything look so 
mode&t and so inuocout as that girl ovor the 
way! what pity it is such a creaiuio should bo 
in the way of ruin, os 1 am afraid she is, by her 
being alouo with that young fellow!* Now this 
lady was no bad physiognomist, for it was im- 
pobbible to conceive a greater appearance of 
modesty, innocence, and simplicity, than what 
nature had displayed in tho countenance of that 
girl ; and yut, all appearances notwithstanding, 
I myself (rcmoniber, critic, it was in iny youth) 
Lnd a few mornings before seen that very identi- 
cal pictuio of all those engaging qualities in bed 
with u rake at a bagnio, smokiiig tobacco, drink- 
ing puncli, talking obscenity, and swearing and 
cursing with all tho impudence and impiety of 
the lowest and most abandoned trull of a soldier. 


CHAPTER VII. 

In tohiih Miss Matthews begins her history. 

Miss Matthews, having barred the door on the 
inside as securely as it was before baired on the 
outside, piocecdcd ns follows: 

^You may imagine I am going to begin my 
history at tho time when you left the couutry ; 
but 1 cannot help reminding you of something 
* which happened before. You will soon recollect 
the incident ; but 1 believe you little know the 
consequence either at that time or biuce. Alas! 
I could keep a secret then; now I have no 
secrets ; the world knows all, and it is uot worth 
my whila to conceal anything. Well ! you will 
not Wonder, 1 believe. I protest 1 can hardly 




tfll it yon even now. But I am eonvinoed you 
have too good an opinion of yourself to be sar>» 
prised at any conquest you may have made. Few 
men want that good opiTii.m, and perhaps very 
few had ever more reason for it Indeed, Will, 
you was a charming fellow in those days; nay, 
you arc not much altered r the worbe now, at 
least in the opinion of some women, for your ‘ 
coiuplexton and features are grown much more 
mascukno than they were' Here Booth made 
her a low bow, most probably with a compliment ; 
and after a little hesitation she again prooueded. 

* Do you remember a octnt<>*it which happened at 
an asseifibly, betwixt mybolf and lillss Ji'huson, 
about standing nppeiJuMbt? You was then my 
partner, and young W iiliams daocod with the 
other Itidy. The paiticulars are uot now worth 
meuiioning, though I suppose you Im vo loug siuoe 
forgot them. liot it suffice that you buppoited 
luy 1 1 rim, and WillLims very sueahingly gave np 
thai »i Lib jiartner, who was, with much difficulty, 
afterwards prevailed to dance with him. You 
said — I am sine I repeat the words exactly— 
that you would ujt for the world affront any 
lady there ; but .that you thought you might, 
without any such danger, declare that there was 
no assembly iu uhich that lady, menniug your 
humble servant, was uot worthy of the upper- 
most place ; nor will I,” said you, “ suffer the 
first duke in England, whe u she is at the upper- 
most end of the room, and hath called her dance, 
to lead his partner above her.** 

*What made this the moie pleading to me wos^ 
that I secretly hated Miss Johnson. Will you 
have the reason? Why, then, 1 will tell you 
houesil^, bho was my rival. That word perhaps 
astonishes you, us you never, I believe, h^ard of 
any one who made his addresses to me; and 
indeed my heart was, till that night, entirely 
indifferent to nil mankind. 1 moan, then, that 
bhe was my liv ri for praise, for beauty, for dress, 
for fortune, and consequently for jidmiratiodt 
My triumph on thib conquebt is not to be ex- 
pressed any more than my delight in the person 
to whom I chiefly owed it. Tho foiiiier, I fancy, 
was visible to the ^^huIe company — aud 1 de- 
sired it bhould be so; but tho latter was so well 
concealed, that no one,. 1 am confident, took any 
notice of it ; and yet you appeared to me that 
night 10 bo an angel. You looked, you danced, 
you spoke — everything charmed me.* 

‘Good Ileaveub!’ cries Boolli, ‘is it possible 
you should do mo so much unmerited honour, 
and I should be dunce enough not to perceive 
the least symptom? * 

‘I assure you,* answered she, ‘I did all I 
could to pi event you; and yet 1 almost hated 
you for nut seeing through what I btruve to hide. 
Why, Mr. Booth, was you not moie quick- 
sighted? 1 will answer for you; your affections 
were more happily disposed of to a much better 
woman than iiiyseU, whom you married soon 
afterwards. 1 shoiUd ask you for her, Mr. 

tl 
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Booth ; I shonid have asked you for her before ; 
but I am unworthy of asking for her, or of call- 
ing her jny acquaintance.' 

Booth stopped her short, as she was running 
into anothei fit of passion, and begged her to 
omit all former matters, and acquaint him with 
that part of her histoiy to which he was an 
entire stringer 

She then renewed her discourse as follows 
‘You know, Mr BooHi, 1 soon afterwaids left 
that town, upon the death of my giandmother, 
and returned home to my fathers house, wlieie 
I had not been long anivod before some troops 
of dragoons came to quarter in oui neighboui- 
bood. Among the < fhttrs theie was a comet 
whose detected uamo was Hebbors, a name I 
could seal CO icpcat, bad I not at the same time 
the pleosuie to leflect that he is now no more 
My father, you know, who is a hearty well- 
wisher to tbe^icsont go\emment, used always to 
invite the ofilceis to his house , so did hi these 
Nor was it long befoie this comet in so piriicuHr 
a manner lecommended himself to the pool old 
gentleman (1 cannot think ot him without tcais) 
that oui li< use became Ins principal habitati in, 
and he was laiely at his quaikis, unless when 
his supeiior olliccis ollioC I him to be there 1 
shall say nothing of his peibon, nor could that 
be any lecommcud ition to a imn it was such, 
however, as no woman could ha\e made an 
objection to Niiiuebad CPilaiuly iviapped up 
her olious wiik m a most beautiful covenUft, 
'lo sa> the Uulh he w ib the faanlbomebt uiiu 
except one onij thit I ever saw, 1 assuioyou, 

I have seen a ban K mor but — well lie had, 

besides^ all the quahiieatious of a gentleman, 
was genteel and cxtiemely polite , vp ke Fieuch 
well, and danced to i mnade, but what chiefly 
recommended him to u)> father was Lib bkill in 
music, of which you know tbit deni man was 
the mobt viuki t loser 1 wish he was not too 
msceptibJe of llitbrj On that heal, for I have 
heard Hebbers oftc u ^^leatly conimen I my fathei b 
peiformauce, and base observed tliat the ge id 
man was wondtifully pleased with such com 
mendations lu biy the tiuth, it is the only 
wiy I ean account for the extriordin 11 ^ fiui d 
bh p which my father c motived foi this poison , 
such a fricndbhip, that bout last become a pait 
of our fainilj. 

‘Ihib vciy circumstance, which, os I am on 
vinccd, btif ugly iccominended him to my father, 
had tie \ciy contiiiy efloct with me 1 had 
never any delight in mu ic, and it was not with- 
out much ditlu ulty I was pievaih el on to learn 
to play on the liarpsiehoid, in which 1 had made 
a very slender ^ 1 ta As this m wi, therefore, 
was frequently the i ision of my Ixiug impor- 
tuned to play against my will, 1 began to ontor- 
taiD some dislike for him on that account , af d 
as to his peisoD, 1 assuit y >u 1 lung continued 
to look on it with gn at in liff icn( o 

* How strange will the art of this appear 


to you i>rP6ontly, who had suffloient address to 
convert that very droumstance which had at 
first occasioned my dislike mto the first seeds of 
affection for him I 

* You have often, I believe, Heard my sister 
Betty play on the harpsichord , she was, indeed, 
reputed the best performer m the whole country 

*I was the furthest in the world from regard- 
ing this pel fection of hei s with envy In reality, 
perhaps, I despised all poifcctionof this kind, 
at least, as 1 had neither skill nor ambition to 
excel this way, I looked upon it as a matter of 
more indiffeicnce. 

* Hqbbors fiist put this emulation in my head. 
He took great pains to persuade mo that I had 
much greater abilities of the musical kind than 
my sistei, and that I might with the gieatest 
ease, if I pleased, excel lici , offering me, at the 
same time, his assistance if 1 would resolve to 
undertake 1 ^ 

*• When ho had sufficieatly inflamed my ambi- 
tion, in which, poihaps, ho found too little diffi- 
culty, the continual prais b of my sister, which 
before I had disn garded, I ecame more and more 
nauseous m my ears, and the ratlioi, as, music 
h( mg the favourite passi m of my father, I be- 
cimt ajpiehtnsive (not w tliout ficqunit hii ts 
fiom lltblirs of that nature) that she might gain 
too great i pieforenco in his fi\oui 

* lo my haipsichoid then 1 applied niaself 
m^jht and day, with such indii (ij and attdi- 
tiuu, that 1 soon b( in to piifi im m a tolei iblo 
m inner 1 do not absoluttly say I oxotlloi my 
Sister, for many weie of a diffeic nt opinion , but, 
indcnd thoio might be p n iiality in all that 

* Htbbers at least dci^^lred iiiiiibi If on ni} side, 
and nobody could doul^ his judgment lie as- 
bcited openly that I played 111 the bciU r m inner 
of tho two, and one diy, when I wa® j'ajing to 
him ale nt, he affected to buist into iptuie of 
admii ition, and, cquee/ing mo guitly Ij the 
hand said, “'Jben, miduin, 1 now doel 110 you 
excil ^oui Bister as much lu mubie is, ' added he 
111 a w* spuing sigh, ' do hei, and all the 
woild, m eveiy othei ehaim ” 

* No woman ean bear any superiority in what- 
cvti tiling bho d( sues to excel in 1 now begin 
to Late all the admirers of my bister, to bo uneasy 
at cveiy connucudalion bcstowid on hoi bkill m 
music, and consequently t > love ITebhcrs for the 
pir feu lice which he gave to mine 

* It was now that 1 began to survey the band- 
er in pci son of 11 1 bl ors with pleasure And hero, 
Mr. Booth, 1 will betiay to you the grand secret 
of our sex. Many women, I believe, do with 
great innocence, and even with great judiffer* 
cncc, converse with men of the liiiost pel sous, 
but this I am confident may bo alllimed wnlh 
truth, that when once a woman ooines to ask 
this quistion of herself. Is the man whom 1 like 
for some otlicr reason, handsome ? her fate, and 
his too, very strongly depend on her answering 
m the affirmative. 
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* Hebbers no sooner perceived that he made an 
Impression on my heart, of which I am satisfied 
1 gave him too undeniable tokens, than he affected 
on a sudden to shun me m the most apparent 
manner. He wore the most melancholy air in 
my piesence, and, by ))is dejected looks and 
sighs, firmly persuaded me that there was some 
secret sorrow labounng in his bosom , nor will 
It be difficult for you to imagine to what cause 
I unputed it. 

* Whilst I was wishing for his declaration of a 
passion in which 1 thought 1 could not bo irus- 
taken, and at the same time tiembling whenever 
we met with tho appiohension of this yory de- 
cUiation, the Widow Caroy came fxoin London 
to make us a visit, intending to stay the whole 
summer at our house 

‘ Those wlio know Mrs Caroj wil* scarce think 
I do her an injury in saving she is fai from Uing 
handbomo , and 3 ot ahe is as iinihli d a 1 it iu< tie 
as if she had tho highest beauty to su]i))ort that 
character Put pLrh%p8 you have sc 11 lier, and 
if you have, J am convinced you will readily sub- 
senbe to my opinion * 

Booth answered h< hid not , and then »ho pro- 
ceeded as in the following chipicr 

CHAPTFR VIII I 

Thchi^tonjoJ Mti,s Matt heun coni inued, \ 

‘This young Kdj had not hoi 11 thie dajs with 
us bcfoie II bbers gicw siputicular with her, 
that it was f,cn<ially obeeived, and my poor 
father, who, 1 believe, loved the comet as if he 
had been his u bo^au to jest on the c cibion, 
as one who \v< iil 1 not bo displeased at thiuwing 
a good jointuie into the aims of Ins fiiend. 

‘You will easily guess &11, tin disposition of 
my mind on this occasion , but I was 11 >t per- 
mittf d to sufTci 1 mg und i it , f )r one diy, when 
Hebbcis was alone with 1110, he took an op- 
poiiunity of expicssing hib abhoiience at the 
thoughts of moiijiug foi intiiest, continry to 
his luclinitions I was worm on the subject, 
and, 1 bi hove, wt nt s > far as to say that none 
but fools and villains did so. H( ic plied, with a 
Bigli, “Yes, madini, but what would jou think 
of a man wliuso hcait is all the while Ihodiug 
foi onoiht i w Oman, to whom he would wulingly 
saciifico the world , but, because Ik must sacrifice 
I her interest as wtll as his own, never diust oven 
I give her a hint of 11 1 it passion which was prey- 
ing on his very vitals? Do you believe. Miss 
Fanny, there is such a wiolth on ooith?” I 
answcied, with an asbumod coldness, 1 did not 
I elicvo tlioie was He then to k mo gently by 
the hand, and, with a look bu ten Jci that I c in- 
not describe it, vowed he was himself that 
wretch Then staiting, as if conscious of au< 
error committed, he cried with a fnltcimg voico, 

“ What am 1 saying ? Paidou me. Miss Fanny, 
*«iace 1 beg only your pity, I never will ask for 
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more ** At these words, hearing my father ecmktg 
up, I betrayed mysdf entirely, if indeed 1 had 
not done it before. I hastily withdrew my hand, 
crying, “Hush! for heaven’s sake^ nAather is 
just coming in my blushes, my look, and my 
accent, tolling him, 1 supj^se, aU which he TrUhed 
to know. 

‘A few days now brought matteie to an Mair- 
ctnrment butween us ; the being undeceived in 
what had given me somuch unoasiuess gave me 
a pleasure too sweet t^e resisted. To triumph 
over the widow, for whom 1 Lad in a very short 
time contracted a most inveterate hatred, wag a 
pnde not to be described Hebljois appeared to 
me to be the cause of all this happiness. I 
doubted not but that he hid the most disin- 
terested passion for me, and thought him eveiv 
wiy worthy of its retuin I did return it, and 
accepted him as my lovei. 

‘ Ho declared the gieatest appiehensions of my 
fith r *8 suspicion, though I am convinced these 
were causclcbs had his designs been honouralle 
To blind those, 1 consented thii he should carry 
on sham addresses to the widow who was now 
a constant jost between us, and he protended, 
from time to time, to acejuamt me f iithfully with 
cvoiy thing that pa'^sod at his interviews with 
her Nor was this faithless woman wanting in 
hci pait of the deceit Slio earned herself to 
me all the while with a show of affection, and 
pioteuded to have the utmost friendship for me. 
But such are tho fnendships of women ’ 

At this lemark, Booth, tlioiigh enough affected 
at 601110 parts of tho btoiy, h 1 gicat difficulty 
to rr f im from laughter, but by good luck he 
esc I J being peiceived, and the lady went on 
without interiuption 

‘ I am come now to a part of my narrative in 
which it IS impossible to bo paiticular without 
Ixing tedious for, as to the coinmeice botwedn 
lovors, It 18, T believe, much tho samo m all cases ; 
and thoro is, x>crhap 8 sciico a singlo phrase that 
hath not been nptated tou milhuus of times. 

‘One thing, however, as 1 strongly remarked 
it then, BO I will repeat to you now In all our 
converbations, m monunts when he fell into the 
wainust ruptures, and capiessod the greatest 
uneasiness at thi delay of Lis joys, he seldom 
mentioned the woid luaiiiage, and never once 
sob ited a day for tliat pui pobo Indeed, women 
cannot bo cautioni d too much again st such lovei s , 
for though I ha VO hcaid, and pexhaps truly, of 
some of our sex of a viituo so okolted that it is 
pi oof against eveiy tomptation, yot the gene- 
rality, I am afiaid, aie too mu^h in the powei 
of a man to whom they Imvo owned on affec- 
tion What IS called being upon a g tod footiagf 
IS perhaps being upon a vciy dingorous one, 
and a woman wJio hath given her consent to 
^mairy can hardly be said to be safe till she ss 
married. • 

‘ And now, sir, I hasten to the penod of my 
ruin. We had a wedding m our family; my 
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mnaioal Bister was mamed to a jroung fellow as 
musical as berbelf Such a matob, you may be 
surO) amongst other festivities, must have a ball 
Oh, Mr. I^th ' shall modest) forbid me to re- 
mark to you what passed on that occasion ? But 
why do 1 mention modcbt), who have no preten- 
sions to it? Lvciylhing was said and piactised 
on that occabion, as if the purpose had been 
to inflame the luiud of every woman present 
That effect, 1 freely own to you, it had with 
me Music, dancing, wine, and the mobt lus- 
cious con\ci6atiou, m which my poor dear f ithci 
innoccnlly joined, laised ideas in me of which I 
shall for ever upeut, and I wibhod (why sLoul 1 
I deny it?) that it had been my wedding lUbhad 
of my sistii s 

‘The villain ITcbbdS dancod with mo that 
night, and he lobt no oppuituiiit) of improving 
the occasion In bhoit, tlio dieadful evening 
came My father, though it w is a veiy unusual 
thing with Lmi, grew in toxic itcd with liquor, 
most of the lutii wcio in the same condition, 
nay, 1 mjbelf diank mcie than I was aecubtomed 
to^ enough to inflame, though not to disoider 1 
lost my former bcd-fellow, mj bist«i, and — ycu 
may, 1 think, guess the rest— the vill un found 
means to steal to my chambei, and 1 was undcue 

‘ iwo iiiiuths 1 passed in this detested com 
merco, buying even tlun my guilty LUf tasted 
pleasureb at too dc ii a i ite, with continual hoiror 
and appiehcubion, but what have I pud tincc — 
what do 1 pay now, Mi Booth ? 0 niaj my 
fate be i warning to tvciy weman to keep hei 
hinoeeuce, to resist c\e]) tempt ition siueo she 
IS certain to lepeut of the foolish b iigun May 
It be a warning to her to deal with mnukiud with 
I care and caution , to shun the least approaches 
I of dishonour, and nevei to confide too much m 
the honesty of a man nor in Lei own stieugth, 
where she has so much at stake, let Lci remem- 
ber she walks on a precipice, and the bottomless 
I pit IS to receive her if she slips, ua), if she 
I makes one false step 

‘ 1 ask your pardon, Mr Booth I might La\ o 
spared those exhoitations, since no woman liears 
me, but you will not wonder at seeing me 
aff( eied on ibis occasion ' 4 ici i 

Booth df claiod he was much more surpTi<^( isot 
her being able so well to picservo hei tempe^ m 
recounting her story 

‘0 sir* answded she, *I am at length recon- 
ciled to my fate , and 1 can now die with plea- 
sure, since I die revenged 1 am not one of 
those mean wntib s who can sit down and 
lament their mi^f )i tunes If 1 ever shod tears, 

' they are the tcais of mdigaauon. But I will 
I proceed. 

‘ It was my fate now to solicit marriage ; and 
I failed not to do it in the most 'earnest mannor. 
He answered me at first with prociastinations, 
declaring from time to tune he would mention it 
to my father , and still oxcusmg himself for not 
doing iti At last he thought on an expedient to 


obtain a longer leprieve. This was by piotond- 
ing that he should m a veiy few weeks be pre« 
feired to the command of a troop, and thou, he 
said, he could with some confidenco propose the 
match 

‘In this delay I wis persuaded to acquiesce, 
and was indeed pietty easy, for 1 had not )et 
the least misti ust i f his honour , but wb it words 
cau punt my sensations, when onn moiuiug he 
came into my looiii vitb ill the maiks of de- 
jection in his countfuinoe, an I tin owing an 
ojen letter on the tubh, said, ‘ lluic is nows, 
madam, in that letter which I am unable to tell 
yen, nor can it givo )ou moio coucoiu than it 
hath given mo ” 

‘ Ibis lettei was fiom his captain, to acquaint 
him that the rout, as they coll it avus aiii\cd, 
and that tho) W( e to mireh within two di)8 
And this, 1 am since con\inc((l, was wlmt he 
expected, instiad of the pi(.fciment whuh had 
been m ido tin pif t( ncu of del ij mg c ui man lage 

‘Ihc shofk win li 1 f It at idling this Tias 
inexprcssiUe, oeci i i 1 indicl piimipilly by 
the dopaitiiie i f a vill i ri wh ni I lovi 1 How- 
ever, 1 6( on luquncd sufl unt prfseme ( f mind 
to remember thi in un p mt an I I now iiisisb d 
jeiimptoiily on Ills TiiikiUn n iniim diutcly his 
wifi whatever might be the e n (quince 

‘lie seemi 1 tlunrhi^tni k at ihm pnpooal, 
being, I supi osc, d( stituto i f m> excuse but I j 
was too inipatKut to wait foi an answd, and j 
Cl led out with much t ig( i ness, * buu j ou c iniiot j 
hesitato a moment up u this nuitUi — ‘Hesi- 
tate, madam’” replied ho^^ “what jou ask is 
impossible Is this a tun foi me to m( ution a 
tiling of this kind to ) 0 ***’^fRtb(i ^ My o^es 
were now opened all at ^nci —1 foil into a mge 
little shoi t of madness “ 1 clJ m t me ’ I < i le 1, “of 
impossibilities, noi times not of mj futl i , my 
honour, my itputation, myall are at s iko 1 
will have no excuse, no ddiy, niiko mo )Our 
wife this instant, cr I will f luilaim you ovt r the 
face of the whole i nth f i the giialestof villains ’ 
Ho aiiswrud, with a kind i f sniei ' What will 
you pioelaiin, madim? win so bom iir will you 
in J uro i My iozi^ ue foltc 1 1 d wbt n 1 offi 1 1 d to 

lepl), and I fell into a violent i^oii), wlueh 
ended m a fit, noi do 1 lomimlxr anything 
more that passed till 1 f inid in \ sc If m the arms 
of my 1 oor affiigbted father 

‘ Ob, Mr Booth, wbit was tbm my situation! 

1 tremble t ven now fiom the leflicticm I roust 
top a moment 1 can go no fuitbci ’ Booth 
attempted all in his powci to sc othe hei , and she 
soon recovered hei powers, and piocouded lu her 
story. 

OHAPTEB IX. 

7fi Mub MatthoDB concludes her relatum, 

‘ Befobb 1 had recovered my senses I had sofll<- 
ciently bctisyed m^solf to the best of men, who^ 
i&stead of upbiaiding me, or exerting any angei^* 
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•ndeavoured to comfort me all he coold with 
ftssuraoces that all should yet be well This 
goodness of his affected me with inexpressible 
sensations 1 prostrated myself before him, em- 
braced and kissed his knees and almost dissolved 
in tears and a degieo of tenderness hardly to bo 
conceived But 1 am running mto too minute 
descriptions 

*Hebbci«i seeing mo m a fit, had left me, and 
sent one of the servuits to t iko care of me He 
then ran away like a thief from the house, with 
out taking his lo »ve fitlior, oi once thank 
ing him for all Ins c vihtios Tie di 1 not stop at 
his quarters, but made dinrtly to Londoi ap- 
prehensive I believe, cither of my fath r or 
brother’s resentment , for I am conMoeol he is 
a coward Iiidicd, his fear cf m bio+1 1 was 
uttoily gioiin Hess foi I brh \ hi ill 1 rati ti 
have th inked anj min who had d sti i 1 me, 
and I am sure I arn i c I in tlio least 1 el nidi j<nd 
with him in good ii ish s 

‘All his invft rtey t> mo had however no 
effect on my filhci at least at tbit tme , for, 
tliough the good in in tock suf lei t iccasions t 
rexuimand me foi my i » t fT nc Ll could n L 
be brought to aim den mo A treaty of mar 
nage was n w sot cn f et in which my fithei 
hmibtilf ifftiiel me to Holbers, witU a foitui o 
superior to that wli ch had b e n given with my 
sistoi , noi c 111 1 dll my I loth i ^ romoiistraucos 
aguust it, IS an act of the highest mjustict, 
avail 

‘TTebbers entered into tho treaty though not 
witli much w iimth IT i had even the assurance 
to make additional deman Is on my father, which 
being complied with, eve i ythnig was concluded, 
and the villain once more icce ive d into the house 
lie soon found mciiis to obtiin my forgiveness 
of his foimcr behaviour, indecel, he convince 1 
mo BO fooh lily Ihu 1 is female love^ that ho had 
never been to blame 

‘When eveiy thing was ready for our nuptials, 
and the day of the ceremony as to be appointed, 
in the midst of my bapj mess I received a letter 
fiom an unknown haul, acquainting me (guess, 
Hr Booth, bow I was shocki d at locciving it) 
that Mr Hilbers was aliiady married to a wo- 
man m a distant part of the king lorn 

* 1 will not tiro you with all that passed at our 
next intciview I communicated the letter to 
Hebbeis, who, after some little hesitation, owned 
the fact, and not only owned it, but had the 
addiess to improve it to his own advantage, to 
make it the means of satisfying me concerning 
all his former delays, which, to say the truth, 
I was not so much displeased at imputing to any 
degree of villanv as 1 should have been to im- 
pute it to the want of a sufficient warmth of 
affection, and though the disappointment of all 
my hopes, at the very instant of their expected 
fruition, threw me into the most violent dis- 
orders, yet when I came a httle to myself he 
ha^ no great difficulty to persuade me that in 



eveiy instance, with regard to me, Hebbers bad 
acted from no other motive than from the most 
ardent and ungovero, bie love And there is, 1 
behove, no ciime which a woman will not for- 
give when she can donve it from that fountain 
In short, I forgave mm all, ar d am willing to 
persuade myself 1 am not n i iker than the rest 
of my sex Indeed, Mr Bou»b, he hath a be- 
wiiihmg toigue, and is master of an address 
that no wc man could resist I do assure you the 
cbaims of his person are hib least pcifeotion, at 
least in my eye ’ 

Heie Booth smiled, but 1 xiilv without her 
porcoii 1 g it. 

‘ A f ah diffioultv i, utinue d she) now arose. 
Ihis wis lo excuse tht d lay tf the oeiomony to 
my fall 01 who eveiy diy very enr ally urged 
it i 1 is ni ids mr so vt i ^ uiit asy that I at last 
hsloiu 1 to a pro])osiI which, if any one m the 
da5 f 1 ly innocence cr even a few d lys before, 
hi a suicd me I c( ild have submitted to have 
thought of, I shoul 1 have treated the supposition 
wilh the highest contempt and indignation , nay, 
1 scarce roflei t on it now with moic li rror than 
asto iishmeut In short, I agreed to run away 
with him — to leave my father, my rexmtation, 
eve lathing wl h was or ought to have been 
dear vO me, and to live with this villam as a 
mistiess, since 1 could not be his wife 

‘Was not this an obligat on of the highest and 
tenderest kind and had I not leoson to expect 
ov( i> r( turn in the man s power on whom I had 
confeiied it ? 

‘I will make short of the rt oinder of my 
stoiy, 1 V hat is there of a woman worth lelat- 
lug tt what 1 have told you ? 

‘ Above a 3 ear 1 lived with this man in an ob- 
scure couit in London, duiing which time I had 
a child b> him, wh m Heaven, 1 thank it^ hath 
boon pleased to take to itself. 

‘Puling ma } months he behaved to me with 
all the apparent tindcmess and even fondness 
imaginable, but, alas* how poor was my enjoy- 
ment of this, compel cd to what it would have 
been m another situation ? When he was pre- 
sent, life was barely tolerible, but when ho was 
absent^ nothing could equal the miseiy I endured. 

I 1 passed my houis almost entirely alone, for no 
I company but wbat 1 despised would consort 
I with r e Abroad 1 scaice ever went, lest I 
I should meet any of my former acquaintance, for 
I their sight would Lave plunged a thousand dag- 
gers in my soul Aly only diversion was going 
very seldom to a play, where 1 hid myself in the 
gallery, with a daughter of the woman of the 
house. A girl, indeed, of good sense and many 
I good qualities , but ho^ much beneath me was 
it to be the companion of a creatmo so low ^ Oh, 
heavens ! when X have seen my equals ghtteiing 
I 1# a Side box, how have the thoughts of my lost 
honour tom my soull ’ 

* Pardon me, dear madam,* cries Booth, ‘lor 
interrupting you; but I am under the utmost 
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anxiety to know what bocame of yonr poor 
father, for whom I have so great a respect, and 
who, I am convinced, must so bitterly feel your 
loss.’ 

^ Oh, Mr. Tiooth,’ answered she, *he wasscafee 
ever out of my thoughts. His dear image still 
obtruded itself in my mind, and I believe would 
have broken my heart had f not taken a very 
preposterous way to on so myself. I am, indeed, 
almost ashamed to tell you, but necessity put it 
in my head. You will think the matter ^oo 
trifling to have been remembered, and so it surely 
was, nor should 1 have remembered it on nny 
other occasion. You must kiioiv, then, sir, ftiat 
my brother was always my inveterate enemy, j 
and altogether as fond of my sifter. He once 
prevailed with my father to let him take my 
sister with him in the chariot, and by that means 
1 was disappointed of going to a ball which 1 
had set my heart on. The dibappoint|mont, I j 
assure you, was greatest the time; but I bad 
long since forgotten it. 1 mustliavo been a very 
bad woman if 1 had not, for it was the only 
thing in which I can remember that my father 
ever disobliged me. However, 1 now revived 
this in my mind, which I artificially woiked up 

, into so high an injury, that 1 assure you it 
afforded me no little comfort. When any tender 
idea intiuded into my bosom, 1 immediately 
raised this phantom of an injury in my imagina-* 
tion, and it considerably lessoned the fury of 
that sorrow which I slioiild have otherwise felt 
for the loss of so good a father, who diod within 
a few months of my departure from him. 

/ And now, sir, to draw to a conclusion. Ono 
night, as T was in the gallery at Drury Lano 
playhouse, I saw before mo in a side-box (slio 
was once below me iu every place) that widow 
whom I mentioned to you before. J had scareo 
cast my eyes on this woman before 1 was so 
shocked wilh the sight that it almost deprived 
me of my senses; for the villain Hebbers came 
presently in and seated himself behind her. 

* He had been almost a month from me, and I 

L-^t^liexed him to be at his quarters in Yorkshire. 

IStuess what were my sensations when 1 behold 
him sitting by that base woman, and talking to 
her with the utmost familiarity. I could not 
long endure this sight; and having acquainted 
my companion that I was taken suddenly ill, I 
forced hor to go home t^ith me at the end of the 
second act. 

* After a restless and sleepless night, when 1 
rose the next morning I had the comfort to re- 
ceive a visit from the woman of the house, who, 

I after a very short introduction, asked me when 
1 had heard from the captain, and when I ex- 
pected to see him ? I had not strength or spirits 
to make hor any answer, and she proceeded 
thus: “ Indeed, I did not 4 hink the captain wo 4 d 
have used me so. My husband wos an officer 
of the army as well as himself; and if a body is 
a little low in the world, I am sure that is no 


reason for folks to trample on a body. I defy 
the world to say as T ever was guilty of an ill 
thing.” — *‘For heaven's sake, madam,” says I, 
**what do you mean?” — ^*Mean?” cries she; 

I am sure if 1 had not thought you had been 
Oaptain Hebbers* lady — his lawful lady, too — 
you should never have set footing in my house. 
I would have Captain Hebbers know that though 
I am reduced to let lodgings, I never have en- 
tortainod any but persons of character.” In this 
manner, sir, she ran on, saying many shocking 
things not worth repeating, till my anger at last 
got the better of my patience as well as my sor- 
iow, and 1 pushed her out of the room. 

* She had not been long gone before her daugh- 

ter came to me, and after many expressions of 
tenderness and pity, acquainted me that her 
mother had just found out, by means of the 
captain’s servant, that the captain was married 
to another lady, “which, if you did not know 
before, madam,” said she, “I am sorry to bo 
the messenger of su ih ill nows.” . 

‘ Think, Mr. Booth, what I must have endured 
to see myself humblod bofore such a creature as 
this, the daughter of a woman who lets lodgings! 
However, having recollected myself a little, I 
thought it would be in vain to deny anything ; 
so, knowing this to bo one of tho best-natured 
and most sensible girls in the woild, I resolved 
to tell her my whole story, and for the future to 
make lier my confidaute. 1 answered her, theie- 
fore, with a good do.il of assurauco, that she 
^loed not regret t(dling me this piece of ill news, 
for I had known it before 1 came to her house. 

* “ Pardon mo, madan replied tho giil, “30U 
cannot possibly have l®Hwn it so long, for h© 
hath not been married 9^ ove a week. Lost nijrht 
was the first timo of his appearing m pulilic wiih 
his wife at tho play. Indeed, I knew very, well 
the cause of 3 our uuoasiuess there; i '.t would 
not mention ” — — 

‘“His wife at tho play!” answered I eagerly. 
“What wife? whom do you moan? ” 

* “ 1 mean tho wridow' Carey, madam,” replied 
she, “to whom tho captain was married a few 
days since. Ilis servant was here last night to 
pay for your lodging, and he told it my mother.” 

* 1 know not what answer 1 made, or whether 
I made any. 1 presently fell dead on the floor, 
and it was with great difficulty I was brought 
back to life by the poor girl ; for neither the 
mother nor the maid of the house would lend me 
any assistanco, both seeming to regard me rather 
as a monster than a woman. 

‘ Scarce had I recovered tho use of my sensei 
when I received a letter from the villain, declar- 
ing he had not assurance to see my face, and 
very kindly advising me to endeavour to recox^- 
cile myself to my family, conoludiiig With an 
offer, in case I did not succeed, to allow mo 
twenty pounds a year to support me in some 
remote part of the kingdom. 

* I need not mention my indignation at tkese 
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proposals. In the highest agony of rage, I went 
in a chair to the detested house, where I easily 
got access to the wretch I had devoted to de- 
struction, whom I no sooner found within my 
reach than 1 plunged a drawn penknife, which I 
had prepared in my pocket for the purpose, into 
his accuised heart. For this fact 1 was imme- 
diately seized and soon after committed hither; 
and for this fact I am ready to die, and shall 
with pleasure rec(‘ivo the seutence of tho law. 

^Tliiis, sir,* said she,-*! have related to you 
my unhappy story; and if I have tired your 
patience by dwelling too long on those parts 
which affected me the most, I ask your pai'don.’ 

Booth made a proper speech on this occasion, 
and having expressed much concern if hor 
present bitnation, concluded that he hoped her 
sentenco would be milder than she ssomt d to 
expect. 

Her reply to this was full of so much bitter- 
nesb and indignation, that wo do not think proper 
to rccoid the speech at length, in which having 
vented her passion, bhe all at once x>ut on a sciona 
countenance, and with an air of great comjd.\- 
cency said, ‘Well, Mr. Booth, I think T have 
now a right to Bati‘»fy my cuiiosity at tho ex- 
pense of your breath. 1 may say it is not alto- 
gether a vain curiosity, for peihaps I have had 
inclination enough to interest myself in whatever 
concerns you; but no matter for that-^thobe 
days (a Ided she with a sigh) are now over.* 

Booth, who was extremely good-naturod and 
well-bred, told her that she should not command 
him twico whatever was in his power; and then, 
after tho usual apology, was going to begin bis 
history, when the keeper ai rived, and acquainted 
the lady that dinner was ready, at tho same timo 
baying, * I suppose, madam, as the gentleman is 
an acquaiutauco of yours, be must dmo with us 
too.* 

Miss Matthews told tho keeper that she had 
only one word to mention in private to the gen- 
tleman, and that then they would both attend 
him. She then pulled her purse from her ]x>cket, 
in which were upwards of twenty guineas, being 
the remainder of the money for which she had 
sold a gold repeating watch, her father's present, 
with somo other trinkets, and desired Mr. Booth 
to take what he Aiould have ocoasion for, say- 
ing, ‘You know, I believe, dear Will, I never 
valued money, and now I am euro I shall have 
very little use for it.* Booth, with much diffl- ! 
culty, accepted of two guineas, and then they I 
both together attended the keeper. 

OHAPTEB X 

Tabh-talkt eonsisHng of a facetiouB diicovroe ihai 
piu$6d in prtton, 

TtnsRV were assembled at the table the governor 
of these (not improperly called infernal) regions ; 
the Ueutonaat-govemor, vulgarly named the first 


turnkey; Miss Matthews, Mr Booth, Mr. Kobln- 
son the gambler, several other prisoners of both 
sexes, and one Muiply, an attorney. 

The governor took tho first opportunity to 
bring tho affair of Miss Matthews upon the 
carpet, and then turning to Murphy, ho said, 
‘It is very lucky this gontlemau happens to be 
present; I do assure you, madam, your cause 
cannot be in abler hands. He is« I believe, the 
best man in England at a defence : I have known 
him often succeed against the most positive 
evidence.’ 

‘Fio, sir,* answered MuiqiLy; yon know 1 
hate all this; but if the lady will tru^t me with 
her cause, I will do tho best in my power 
Como, madam, do not be discouraged : a bit of 
manslaughter and cold iron, I hope, will be tho 
worst ; or perhaps we may coini' off better wifh 
a slice of chance-medley, or ae def nJendo? 

‘ I am very ignorant of the law, sir,* cries the 
lady. 

‘Tos, madam,* answered Murphy; ‘it cannot 
bo expected you should understand it. There 
are very few of us who profess it that understand 
tho whole, nor is it necessary we should. There 
is a great dual of rubbish of little use, about in- 
dictments, and abatements, and bars, and eject- 
ments, and trovers, and such stuff, with which 
people cram their heads to little purpose. The 
chapter of evidence is the main business ; that is 
the sheet-anchor; that is theniddor, which brings 
tho vessel safe in poi'tum. Evidence is, indeed, 
tho whole, tho summa totidis^ for da non ojpparenr 
tibu^ et non insiatentibus egdem rath' 

‘li you address yourself to mo, sir,* said the 
*3 on are much too learned, I as<^ure you, 
for uiy understanding.* 

‘race, madam,* answered Murphy, ‘is Latin 
for a candle : T commend y our prudence. I shall 
know tho particulars of your case when we are 
alone.’ 

‘I hope tho lady,* said Eobinsou, ‘hath no 
suspicion of any person hero. I hope we axe all 
persons of honour at this table.* 

‘D — ^n my eyes!* answered a well-iressed 
woman, ‘ I can answer for myself and the other 
ladies; though 1 never saw the lady in my life, 
she need not be shy of us, d— n my eyes ! I soorh 
to rap ‘ against any lady.’ 

‘B — n me, madam 1 * cried another female, ‘I 
honour what you have done. I once jmt a knife 
into a cull myself — so my service to you, madam, 
and 1 wish you may come off with $e diffidendo 
with all my heart.* 

‘ I beg, good woman,* said Miss Matthews, ‘ you 
woul^alk on some other subject, and give your^ 
self no concern about my affairs.* 

•You see, ladies,* cried Murphy, ‘the gentle- 
woman doth not care to talk on tin’s matter 
^before company; so pray do not press her.* 

A A cant word, meaning to swear, or father lo 
peiiure youiseU 
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‘Ka^r, I value the lady^s acquaintance no more 
than ^ values mine,' cries the first woman who 
spohe. *1 have kept as good company as the 
Wy, I believe, every day in the week. Good 
woman! 1 do not use to bo so treated. If the 
lady says such another word to mo, d — n me, I ; 
will darken her daylights. Marry come up! 
Good woman! — the lady’s a whore as well as 
myself; and though 1 am sent hither to mill- 
doll, d— n my eyes, 1 have money enough to buy 
it off as well as tho lady herseU.’ 

Action might perhaps soon have ensued this 
speecli, had not the keeper interposed his 
authority, and put an oud to any furtlier dis- 
pute, Boon after which the coTii])aiiy broke up, 
and none but himself, Mr. Mui]ihy, Captain 
Booth, and Miss Mai thews, remained together. 

• Miss Matthews then, at the entreaty of the 
keeper, began to open her case to Mr. Murphy, 
whom she admitted to bo her solicitor, though 
she still declared she was indifferent as to the 
event of the trial. 

Mr. Murphy, having heard all the particulars 
with which the reader is already acqiminted (as 
far as relate d to tho murder), shook hib head and 
said, ‘There is but one circuiubtancc, madam, 
which I wibh was out of the case ; and that we 
must put out of it; 1 mean the canying the 
penknife drawn into the loom with you; for 
that bccms to imply malice prepensive, as we 
call it in tho law. Thif. circuiiifitauco, thorcfoio, 
mubt not appear agiiust you; and if the servant 
who was in the room ob-soi ved this, he must bo 
bought off at all hazards. All hero, you say, are 
friends; therefore I t<^l you openly, you must 
furuibh me with money sufiicicut for this pui- 
pose. Malice is all we have to guard against.’ 

*I would not presume, bii,’ cries Booth, ‘to 
inform }uu in the law; but 1 have heard, in 
case of stabbing, a man may be indicted upon 
the statute ; and it ib caxiital though no malice 
appears.* 

* You say true, sir,* answered Murphy ; ‘ a man 
may be indicted contra /oi'mam atatutia j and that 
metliodi 1 will allow you, requires no malice. I 
presume you are a lawyer, sir? ’ 

‘No, indeed, sir,’ answered Booth, *1 know 
nothing of the law.’ 

* Then, sir, I will tell yon — ^if a man be indicted 
contra Jurmam stafutis^ as we say, no malice is 
necebboiy, because the form of the statute makes 
malice ; and then what we have to guard against 
Is having struck the first blow. Pox ou’t, it is 
unlucky tliis was done in a room ; if it hadjl)eeu in 
the street, wo could have had five or six witn^ses 
to have provod the first blow, cheaper than, 1 
am afnld, we shall get this one ; for when a man 
knows, from the unhappy circumstances of the 
case, that you can procure no other witnose but 
himeeU, be is always dear. • It is so in all other 
ways of business. 1 am veiy implicit^ you see; 
but we are all among friends. The safeet way 
Is to furnish me with money enough to offer him 


a good round sum at once; and I think (it is for 
your good I speak) fifty pounds is the least that 
can bo offered him. 1 do assure you I would 
offer him no less was it my own case.’ 

‘And do you think, sir,* said she, ‘that I would 
save my life at tho expense of hiiing another to 
perjure himself ? * 

‘Ay, surely do I,* cries Murphy ; ‘for where is 
the fault, admitting there is some fault in perjury, 
as you call it ? And to be sure, it is such a matter 
as every man should rather wKh to avoid than 
not: and yet, us it may be managed, there is not 
BO much as some people are apt to imagine in it ; 
for he need not kihs the book, and then pray 
whore is the pei juiy ? But if the crier is sharper 
than oidiiiary, what is it he kisses? is it any- 
thing but a bit of calf’S'Skin? 1 am sure a man 
must bo a very bad Christian hiiusolf who would 
not do so much as that to save the lifo of any 
Chiibtian whatever, much more of so pretty a 
lady. Indeed, madam, if wo can make out but a 
tolerable case, so much hcaiity will go a great 
way with tho judge and tho ]ury too.* 

The latter p.irt of this spec ch, noiwithstandiug 
the mouth it came from, caused Miss Matthews 
to suppress niuch of the indignation which began 
to aiiso at the fonne r; and sha answered with a 
smih', ‘Sir, you oro a gicat casuist in. tliese 
matters; but we need aiguo no longer cou- 
cerning thorn; for if fifty pouiyls would save 
my life, 1 assure >ou 1 could not command tliai 
sum, Tho httlo money 1 have in my pockets is 
all 1 can call my own; and I appiuliend, in the 
situation 1 am in, 1 bhall very little of that 
to spare.* 

‘Come, comet, madam, ..ries Murphy, ‘lifo is 
sweet, let mo tell you, aad never Bwoetor than 
when we are near losing it. 1 have known miiuy 
a man very brave and undaunted at his .irst com- 
mitment, who, when business began to ihiekeu a 
little upon him, liath chaugod his note. It is no 
time to be saving iu your condition.* 

The keeper, who, after tho liberality of Miss 
Matthews, and on seeing a purse of guineas in 
her hand, bad conceived a great opinion of her 
wealth, no sooner heaid that the sum which he 
had in intention entirely confiscated for his own 
use was attempted to be broke in upon, thought 
U high time to bo upon his guard. ‘ To be sure,* 
cries he, ‘ Mr. Murpliy, lifo is sweet, as you say — 
that must be acknowledged ; to be sure, life if 
sweet; but sweet os it is, no person con advance 
more than they are worth to save it. And indeed, 
if the lady can command no more money than that 
little she mentions, she is to bo commended for her 
unwillingness to part with any of it ; fur, to be 
sure, os she sayt^ she will want evci*y farthing 
of that to live like a gentlewoman till she comes 
to her trial And, to be sure, as sweet as life is, 
people ought to take care to be able to live sweetly 
while they do live ; besides, I cannot help saying 
the lady shows herself to be what she is, by her 
abhorrence of perjury, which is certainly a very 
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dreadful crime And tbougli tlie not kissiog tlie be imagined thiit a lady who behaves herself so 
book doth, as you aay, make a great deal of handsonu ly as you have done ever since yon 
difference, and if a man had a gieat uhile to have been nndoi m/ heys should be guilty of 
live and repent, perhaps he might swillow it kill ig a man \iithout being very highly pro* 
well enough , yet, when people comes to lie near voked to do it * 

thoir end (as who can ventuie to foretell what Mr Mui pliv was, I believe, going to answer 
will be the lady’s case ?), they ought to take caie when ho was cilled out of tl ^ room, after which 
not to overbuithon their conscience I hope the nothing p*is<-l 1 b Iwcen the icmaining persons 
lady’s casL will not be found muider, for 1 am woith iclaimg till 1 ooth and the Udy retired 
sure I always wish well to all my prisoners who back again into tliu ladj s apartm* nt 
show themselves to be gentlemen or gentle- Hero th( v foil imin diatcly to commenting on 
women ; yet one shmid always U di the woist * the foregoing discourse, but ^ their oommeuts 
‘Indeed sir, jou speak like an orach ’ansneud were I Iclievc, the ssme witli what most rraders 
the laiy , ‘and one subornation of j rijurj would have n ade on th i ‘ ii )lc isi n we shall omit 
sit he iviei on my consi icuco than twenty such them At last Mi Matthews reminding her 
murders vs I am guilty of compinioi of his i u niso of relating to hei what 

‘Nay, to bo sure ma lini inswou 1 the kiepcr, had bf fvllen him biuco the inttna^jtion of their 
‘nebody can pitteud to tell whar invocatun formal acquaint in ce, he began as iswiitten in 
you must have had, lud catamly it t an never the uc^t book of thib histoiy 

BOOK IL 

‘ I admire > oui t isto extiemoly,’ ci led the lady ; 
‘I rcmemlLr perfectly well the gieat heroism 
with which your Amelia boro that misfortune * 

‘ Good ht av c us ' madam ’ answered hs , ‘ what 
a in if^uanimitv of mind did ner behaviour de* 
monstiate’ If the world have e^trlied the flrm- 
noss of poul in a man who can support the loss 
of foitune, of a genii al who can be composed 
aftei the loss of a victory, or of a king who can 
bo Cl ntod with the loss of a ci own , with what 
ast 1 cut ought we to behold, with what 
piaibes to honoui a ^oung lady, who can with 
patience and losigiiation submit to the loss of 
exquisite beauty, m other woidb, to the loss of 
fortune, power, glory, everything which human 
nature is apt to com t and rejou o in * What must 
be the mind which can bear to be depnved of 
all these in a moment, and by an unfortunate 
tnfling accident , which could support all thm, 
together with the most exqmsito torments of 
body, and with dignity, with resignation, with- 
out complaining, almost without a tear, undergo 
the most painful and dreadful operations of 
Burgeiy in such a situation' ’ Here he stopped, 
and a torrent of tears gushed from his eyes such 
tears as are apt to flow from a truly noble heart 
at the hearing of anything suiprisingly gres^t 
and glorious As soon as he was able, he agam 
proceeded thus 

‘ Would you ihmfc, Miss Matthews, that the 
as you may well remember, her lovely nose was misfoitune of my Ameha was capable of any 
beat all to pieces, gave me an assurance that the aggravation ? 1 assure you, she hath often told 
woman who had been so much adored for the me it was aggravated with a oiroumstanoe which 
charms of her person deserved a mnoh higher outweighed all the other ingredients. This wae 
adoration to be paid to her mind, for that she the cruel insults she received from some of her 
was m the latter respect infinitely more jnpenor most intimate aoquaintanoe, several of trhonli 
to the rest of her sex than die had ever been in after many distortions and gnmaoes, have tamed 
the formeKi’ their heads aside^ unable to support tfasfr iiO«l 


CHAPTER 1. j 

In tbhich Captain Booth hegim to iclate hu 
histoiy 

Tim tea table being removed, and Mi Booth and 
the lady left alone, he proccedt d as f llow*? 

‘bincL jou desire, madam, to know the paiti- 
culars of my court hip to that best and dearest 
of women whom 1 iftii wards mairud, I will 
endeavour to rcc llect them as well as I can, 
at least all those lucidcutb which aie the most 
worth relating to you 

‘If the vu'gar c pinion of the fatality in 
marriage had ever any foundation, it surely 
appeared in my mariiage with my Amolia I 
kmw her in the lust dawn of her beauty, and 
1 believe, madam, she had as much as ever fell 
to the shaie of a woman But though I always 
admired her, it was long without any spark of 
love. Perhaps the geneial admiration which at 
that time pursued her, the respect paid her by 
persons of the highest lank, and the numberless 
addresses which wore made her by men of great 
fortune, prevented my aspiiing at the possession 
of those charms which seemed so absolutely out 
of my reach However it was, I assure you the 
accident which depnved her of the admiration of 
others made the first great impression on my 
heart m her favour. The injury done to her 
beauty by the overtummg of a chaise, by vdiich, 
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tritimph, and burst into a loud laugh in her 
hearing.* 

* Good heayens ! * criod Miss Matthews ; * what 
detestable actions will tbis contemptible passion 
of envy i>reyail on our sex to commit!* 

* An occasion of this kind, as sbe hath since 
told me, made the first impression on her gentle 
heart in my favour. I was one day in com- 
pany with several young ladies, or .rather young 
dovils, whore poor Amelia’s accident was the 
subject of much mirth and pleasantry. One of 
these said she hoped miss trould not hold her 
head so high for the future. Another answered, 
** 1 do not know, madam, what she may do with 
her head, but I am convinced she ^ill never 
more turn up her nose at her bettors.’* Anc^ier 
cried, “ What a very proper match might 

be made betwen Amelia and a certain Ciipiafu,** 
who had unfortunately received an injury in the 
same part, though from no shameful cause. 
Many oihor sarcasms were thrown out, vei'y un- 
worthy to bo repeated. I was hurt with per- 
ceiving so much malice in human shapo, and 
cried out very bluntly, Indeed, ladies, you 
need not express such satisfaction at poor Miss 
Emily's accident ; for she will still be the hand- 
somest woman in England.** This speech of 
mine wos afterwards variously repeated, by 
some to my honour, and by others represented 
in a contrary light ; indeed, it was often reported 
to bo much ruder than it was. However, it at 
length reached Amelia’s ears. She said she 
was very much obliged to me, since 1 could 
have so much compassion for her as to bo rude 
to a lady on her accouirt. 

* About a month after the accident, when 
Amelia began to see company in a mask, 1 had 
the honour to drink tea with her. We were 
alone together, and I begged her to indulge my 
curiosity by showing mo her face. She an- 
swered in a most obliging manner, ** Perhaps, 
Mr. Booth, you will as little know roe when my 
mask is off as when it is on,” and at the samo 
instant unmasked. The surgeon’s skill was the 
least I considered. A thousand tender ideas 
rushed all at once on my mind. I was unable 
to contain myself, and, eagerly kissing her hand, 
1 cried, *^Upon my soul, madam, you never 
appeared to me so lovely as at this instant” 
Eothing more remarkable passed at this visit; 
but I sincerely believe we were neither of us 
liereafter indifferent to each other. 

^Many months, however, passed after tbis 
before 1 over thought seriously of making her 
my wife. Not that I wanted sufficient love for 
Amelia. Indeed, it arose from the vast affection 
1 bore her. I considered my own as a desperate 
fortune^ bexs as entirely dependent on her mother, 
who was a woman, you know, of violent pas- 
sions^ and veiy unlikely to consent to a match 
60 highly contrary to the interest of her daughter. 
The more I loved Amelia, the more firmly I 
lesblved within myself never to propose love to 


her seriously. Such a dupe was my under- 
standing to my heart, and so foolishly did I 
imagine I could bo master of a flame to which 
I was every day adding fuel. 

* Oh, Miss Matthews ! we have heard of men 
entirely masters of their passions, and of hearts 
which can carry this fire in them, and conceal 
it at their pleasure. Perhaps there may be such ; 
but if there are, those hearts may be compared, 
I believe, to damps, in which it is more difficult 
to keep fire alive than to prevent its blazing; 
in mine it was placed in the midst of combustible 
matter. 

‘After several visits, in which looks and sigba 
had been interchanged on both sides, but with- 
out the least mention of passion in private, one 
day the discourse between us when alone hap- 
pened to turn on love. I say happened, for I 
protest it was not designed on my side, and I 
am as firmly convinced not on hers. I was no 
longer master of myself ; I declared myself the 
most wretched of all martyrs to this tender 
passion; that 1 had long concealed it from its 
object. At length, after meiitiouing many par- 
ticulars, suppressing, however, those which must 
have necessarily brought it home to Amelia, I 
concluded with begging her to be the confidante 
of my amour, and to give me her advice on that 
occasion. 

‘Amelia (oh, I shall never foiget the dear 
perturbation!) appealed all confusion at this 
instant. She trembled, turned pale, and dis- 
covered how well she understood me, by a thou- 
sand more symptoms than I could take notice of, 
in a state of mind so verei little different from 
her own. At lost, withga^ltaing accents, she 
said 1 had made a very ilk iiuice of a counsellor 
in a matter in which she was so ignorant ; add- 
ing, at last, “ 1 believe, Mr. Booth, yon r^entle- 
men want very little advice in those affairs, 
which yon all understand better than we do.” 

*1 will relate no moio of our conversation at 
present ; indeed, 1 am afraid 1 tire you with too 
many particulars.’ 

'Oh, no I* answered she; 'I should be glad 
to hear every step of an amour which had so 
tender a beginning. Tell me everything you 
said or did, if you can remember it.* 

He then proceeded, and so^will we in the next 
chapter. 

OHAPTEB II. 

itfr. BoofA cotdiwttn^ hia story. In ihia chapUr 
ihsre are some passages that may serve as a 
land of touchstone by which a young lady may 
examine the heart of her lover. I would 
advisCf ther^oret that every lover be obliged 
to read it over in the presence of his mistress, 
and that she carefully watch his emUons 
while he is reading, 

' I WAS under the utmost ooncem,’ cries Booth, 
* when 1 retired from my ^sit, and had reflected 
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coolly on what I had said* I now saw plainly 
tliat 1 had made downright love to Amelia; and 
I feared, such was my yanity, that I had already 
gone too far, and boon too sncoessful. Feared! 
do I say ? could I fear what I hopod ? how shall 
1 describe the anxiety of my mind I* 

* You need give yourself no great pain,* cried 
Mibs Matthews, * to describe what 1 can so easily 
guess. To be honest with you, Mr. Booth, I do 
not agreo with your lady’s opinion, that the men 
have a superior und(»rstandiug in the matters of 
love. Men are often blind to the passions of 
women; but every woman is as quick'sighted 
as a hawk on these occabions ; nor is there ouo 
article in the whole bcionce which is not under* 
stood by all our sex.’ 

‘However, madam,* said Mr. Booth, ‘I now 
undertook to deceive Amelia. I Hl>t liueil three 
days from seoiug her. To say the truth, 1 en- 
deavoured to work myself up to a n solution of 
leaving her tor over. But when 1 could not so 
far subdue my passion— But why dt» I talk 
nonsense of subduing passion? 1 should say, 
when no other passlou could surniouiit niy love, 

I rotumod to visit her. And now 1 attempted 
the strangest project which ever entered into 
the silly head of a lover. This was to persuade 
Amelia that 1 was really in love in another 
place, and had literally expressed my meaning 
when I asked her advice and desiied her to be 
my confidante, 

*1 therefore forged a meeting to fahve been 
between ino and iny iinaginary misti'css since 1 
had last seen Amelia, and related the particulars, 
a^ well as 1 could iuvont them, which had passed i 
at our conversation. 

‘ Boor Amelia presently swallowed this bait ; 
and, as she hath told mo since, absolutely be- 
lieved me to be in earnest. Poor dear lovo! 
how should the siuccrest of hearts have an idea 
of deceit ? for, with all her simplicity, I assure 
you she is the most senbible woman in the. 
world.* I 

‘ It is highly generous and good in you,* said ' 
Miss Matthews, with a sly sneer, ‘ to impute to 
honesty what others would perhaps call cre- 
dulity.* 

‘ I protest, madam,* answered he, ‘ I do her no 
more than justice. A good heart will at all 
times betray the best head in the world. Well, 
madam, my angel was now, if possible, more 
confused than before. She looked so silly, you 
can hardly believe it* 

‘Yes, yes, I can,* answered the lady with a 
laugh, ‘I can believe it Well, well, go on.* — 
‘After some hesitation,* cried ho, ‘my Amelia 
said faintly to me, “Mr. Booth, you use me very 
ill ; you desire me to be your confidante, and 
conceal from me the name of your mistress.** 

‘ “ Is it possible then, madam,** answered I, 
“ that you cannot guess her, when 1 tell you she 
is one of your acquainianoei and lives in this 
town?** 


Sn 

• “My acquaintance!** said she. “La! Mr. 
Booth. In this town! thought I could 

have guessed for onoe$ but I have an ill talent 
that way— I will neyei attempt to ^ess anything 
again.” Indeed, I do her an injury when I pre- 
tend to represent hB: manner. Her manner, 
look, voice, eveiything, was inimitable; such 
sweetness, softness, iuuoooucr, modesty! Upon 
my Bouh if ever man could boast of his reso- 
lution, 1 think I might now, that I abstained 
from falling prostrate at lier feet, and adoring 
her. However, 1 triumpheil; pride, I believe, 
triumphed, or perhaps lovo got fho better of love. 
We oueo more parteil, and I promised, the next 
time I saw her, to reveal the naL>) of my mis- 
tr^ 

0now had, I thought, gained a complete 
victory over myself ; and no small compliments 
did 1 pay to my own resolution. In short, I 
triumphed ns cow^ards and niggards do when 
the) llattor themselves with having given some 
supposed instance of courage or geuorosity; 
and my triumph lasted as long, that is to sny, 
till my ascendant passion had a proper oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself iq its true and natural 
colours. 

‘Having hitherto succeeded so well in my 
own opinion, and obtained this mighty self- 
conquest, I now cntortalued a design of exerting 
the most romantic generosity, and of curing 
that unha})py passion which I pbreeived I had 
raised in Amelia. 

‘Among the ladies who had expressed the 
greatest satisfaction at my Amelia’s misfortune, 
Miss Osborne bad distinguibhed herself in a 
> very oninent degree. She wos, indeed, the 
I next in beauty to my angel ; nay, she had dis- 
puted the preference, aud had some among her 
admirers who were blind enough to give it iu 
lier favour.* 

i ‘Well,’ cries the lady, ‘I will allow you to 
call them blind ; but Miss Osborne was a charm- 
ing girl.’ 

‘She certainly was handsome,’ answered he, 
‘ and a very connidorable fortune. So I thought 
my Amelia would have little difficulty in believ- 
ing nio when 1 fixed on her as my mistress. 
And I concluded that my thus placing my affec- 
tions on her known enemy would be the surest 
method of eradicating every tender idea with 
which I had been over honoured by Amelia. 

‘Well, then, to Amelia I went. She received 
me with more than usual coldness and reserve ; 
in which, to confess the 'truth, t^re appeared 
to me more of anger than indifference, and more 
of dejection than of either. After some short 
introduction, I revived the discourse of my 
amour, and presently mentioned Miss Osbomo 
as the lady whose name I had concealed; add- 
ing, that the true reason why I did not mention 
her before was that 1 apprehended theto ^nui 
some little distance between them, which t 
hoped to heve tho happiness of accommodating. 
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* Amelia answered with much gravity, “If 
you know, sir, that there is any distance be- 
tween us, I suppose you know the reason of 
that distance; and then, 1 think, I could not 
have expected to be affronted by her name. I 
would not have you think, Mr. Booth, that I 
hate Miss Osborne. No ! Heaven is my witness, 
1 despise her too much. Indeed, when 1 reflect 
how much 1 loved the woman who hath treated 
me so cruelly, I own it gives me pain — when I 
lay, as 1 then imagined, and as all about me 
believed, on my death-bed, in all the agonies of 
pain and misery, to become the object of laughter 
to my dearest friend. Oh, Mr. Booth, it is a 
cruel refleotion! and could I after this have 
expected from you — but why not from you, to 
whom 1 am a person entirely indifferent, if such 
a friend could treat mo so barbarously ? " 

* During the greatest part of this speech the 
tears streamed from her bright eyes. I could 
endure it no longer. I caught up the word 
indifferent, and repeated it, sayiug, “Do you 
think then, madam, that Miss* Emily is indif- 
ferent to mo ? ” 

* “ Yea, buroly I do,” answered she. “ I know 
I am ; iudeed, why should 1 not be indifferent 
to you ? " 

* “ Have my eyes, then,” said I, “ declared no- 
thing?” 

*“Oh! there is no need of your eyes,” an- 
swered she; “your tongue hath declared that 
you have singled out of all womankind my 
greatest, I will say, my basest enemy. I own I 
once thought that character would^ have been 
no recommendation to you ; but why did 1 think 
so ? 1 was born to deceive myself.” 

then fell on my knees before her; at.d, 
forcing her hand, cried out, “ Oh, my Amelia ! 
1 can bear no longer. You are the only mis- 
tress of my affections ; you are the deity I 
adore.” In this style I run on for above two or 
three minutes, what it is impossiblo to repeat, 
till a torrent of contending passions, together 
with the surprise, overpowered her gentle spirits, 
and she fainted away in my arms. 

*To describe my sensation till she returned 
to herself is not in my power.’ — * You need not,’ 
cries Miss Matthews. *Ob, happy Amelia! 
why had I not been blest with such a passion ? * 
— ' I am convinced, madam,’ continued he, * you 
cannot expect all the particulars of the tender 
scene which ensued. I was not enough in my 
senses to remember it alL Let it suffice to say 
that that behaviour with which Amelia, while 
ignorant of its motive, had been so much dis- 
pleased, when she became sensible of that motive, 
proved the strongest recommendaffon to her 
favour, and she was pleased to call it generous.* 

* denerouB ! ' repeated the lady, * and so it was, 
almost beyond the reach of humanity. 1 ques- j 
tion whether you ever had an equal.’ 

Perhaps the critical reader may have the same 
doubt with ICiss Matthew^ ; and. lest he should, i 


we will here make a gap in our history, to give 
him an opportunity of accurately considering 
whether this conduct of Mr. Booth was natural 
or no; and coosequently, whether we have 
in this place maintained or deviated from that 
strict adherence to universal truth which we 
profess above all other historians. 

CHAPTEE III. 

The narrative continued. More of the touchsUme, 

Booth made a proper acknowledgment of Miss 
Matthews’s civility, and thou renewed his story. 

*Wo were upon tho footing of lovers, and 
Aniclia threw off her reserve more and mew, 
till at length I found all that return of my affec- 
tion wliicU tho teudorest lover can require. 

*My situation would now have been a para- 
dise, had not my happiness been interrupted 
with tho same reflections 1 have aVeady men- 
tioned; had I not, in short, concluded that I 
must derive all my joys from tho almost certain 
ruin of that dear creat^ure to whom 1 should owe 
them. 

* This thought haunted me night and day, till 
I at last grow unable to support it 1 therefore 
resolved in the strongest manner to lay it before 
Amelia. 

* One evening, then, after the highest profes- 
sions of the most disintei ested love, in which 
Heaven knows my sincerity, I took occasion to 
speak to Amelia in tho following manner: — 

*“Too true it is, 1 am afraid, my dearest 
creature, that the highesei human happiness is 
imperfect How rich wc^g^^ be my cup was it 
not for one poisonous dri^ which embitters the 
whole! 0, Amelia! what must bo the oonso- 
quence of my ever having the honour to call 
you mine! You know my situation in lile, and 
you know your own. 1 have nothing more than 
the poor provision of an ensign’s commission to 
depend on; 3^our sole depoudeiico is on your 
mother; should any act of disobedionco defeat 
your expectations, how wretched must your lot 
be with me I 0, Amelia! how ghastly an object 
to my miud is the apprehension of your distress! 
Can I bear to reflect a moment on the certainty 
of your foregoing all the o^venionces of life? 
on the possibility of your suffering all its most 
dreadful inconveniences? What must be my 
misery, then, to see you in such a situation, and 
to upbraid myself with being the accursed cause 
of bringing you to it? Suppose, too, in such a 
season 1 should be summoned from you. Could 
1 submit to see you encounter all the hoEards, 
the fatigues of war, with me, you ooula not 
yourself, however willing, support them a single 
campaign. What then? Must I leave you to 
starve alone, deprived of the tenderness of a 
husband, deprived too of the tenderness of the 
best of mothers, through my means?— a woman 
most dear to me for being the parent^ the nursa^ 
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and the friend of my Amelia. Bttt oh! my sweet 
creature, carry your thoughts a little further. 
Think of the tenderest consequences, the dearest 
pledges of our love. Can 1 bear to think of en- 
tailing beggary on the posterity of my Amelia ? 
— on our — oh Heavens! on our chlldien. On 
the other side, is it possible even to moutiou 
the word — I will not, must not, cannot, cannot 
part with you. What must we do, Amelia? It 
is now I sincerely ask your advice.” 

“‘What advice can T give you,” said she, “in 
such an alternative? Would to Heaven we had 
never met ! ” 

‘ These words were accompanied with a sigh, 
and a look inexpressibly tender, Iho tears at the 
same time overflowing all her luv* ly cheeks. 1 
was endeavouring to reply vheu J was inter- 
rupted by wl at soon put au did the «.d‘ue. 

‘Our amour had alre.nly been burzed all over 
the tow II ; and it came aI last to the < .ivs of Mrs. 
Hatris. 1 had iiidiud (*b'-erved of hie a great 
fllteiation in that Inlys IxUavioiir towaids me 
whenovLi' I vUittd at tho house ; uor could 1 for 
a lung time before this evening ever obtain a 
private interview with Aniilia. Aud now, it 
seems, 1 owed it to her mothci's intention of 
overhearing all that passrd between ue. 

‘At tho period then above mentioned, Mrs. 
Harris burst from tUe closet where she had hid 
herself, and surprhed her daugbti r, lecbuiug on 
my bobom in ill that tender soiiow 1 have jubt 
described. 1 will not attempt to paint tho rage 
of the mothd’, or the danghtei^b confusion, or 
n\y own. “Hero are vciy fine doings indeed,” 
cries Mrs. Harris. “ You have made ,i noble use, 
Amelia, of my indulgence, and the tiust T re- 
posed in you. As for you, Mr. Boutb, X w'lll not 
accuse you ; you Lave used my child as 1 ought 
to have expected; 1 may thank myself for what 
hath happmied;” with much moio of the same 
kind, botoie .she w'ould suffd me to speak. Xlut 
ei last i obtain(>d a heaiing, aud offeicd to exen.^o 
my poor Amelia, who was ready to sink into the 
earth under the oppression of giiof, by taking as 
much blame as 1 could on myself. Mrs. Harris 
answered, “No, sir, 1 must say you are innocent 
in compaiisou of her? — nay, I can say I have 
heard you use dissuasive arguments ; and I pro- 
mise you they are uf^weight. I have, I thank 
Heaven, one dutiful child, and 1 shall henceforth 
think her my only one.” She then forced the 
poor, ti^mbling, fainting Amelia out of the room, 
which when she had done, she began very coolly 
to reason with me on tho folly as well as iniquity 
which 1 had been guilty of, and repeated to me 
almost every word 1 had before urged to her 
daughter. In fine, she at last obtained of me a 
promise that 1 would soon go to my regiment, 
and aubmit to any misery rather than that of 
being the ruin of Amelia. 

*1 now for many days endured the greatest 
torments which the human mind is, 1 believe, 
capable of feeling; and I can honestly say I 
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tried all the means, and applied every argument < 
which 1 could raises to cure me of my lovot And 
to make these Uie effectual, I spent every 
night in walking backwards and forwards in the 
bight of Mrs. llarrib’s hnuso, where I never 
failed to find somo objc'ct or other which raised 
some tender idea of niy h vely Amelia, and 
almost diove me to diblractiou.* 

‘ And don't you think, sir,’ said Miss Matthews, 
‘you took a most x^i'epostcrous method to cure 
yourself ? * 

‘Alas, madam,’ answered he, ‘yon cannot see 
it in a more ab«.urd light than I do; but those 
know little of real love or giief who do not know 
how niiifli we dtcei/e ourselves when we pro- 
tend to aim at tho cure of either. It is w'ith 
these as it is with some distempers of tho body; 
nothing is in tho least agreeable to us but what 
serves to heighten the disease. 

‘At the end of a fortnight, when I was driven 
ulmosi to the highcM degree of despair, and 
could contiivri no pi( thod of conveying a letter 
to Amelia, how was 1 surprised when Mis. 
IJairib’s seivant bi ought mo a card, with au 
invitation fium the mother herself to drink tea 
that evening at her house ! 

‘You will eisily helieve, madam, that I did 
not fail so agi'eeable an appointment. On my 
arrival 1 was introduced into a largo company 
of men aud women, Mrs. Harris and my Amelia 
being part of the company. 

‘Amelia seemed in my eyes to look more beau- 
tiful than evei, and hi Laved with all the gaiety 
imaginable. The old lady tieatcd .ao with much 
civility, hot the young lady took littio notice of 
me, ai 1 a^diessod most of her discourse to 
another gonllcnian present. Indeed, she now 
and then gave me a look of no discouraging 
kind, and I observed her colour change more 
than once when her eyes met mine; circum- 
stances which I rhnpg ought to have afforded 
1110 sufficient comfoit, but they could not fdiiQr 
tho thousand doubts and fears with which 1 was 
alarmed, for my anxious thoughts suggested no 
less to me than that Amelia had made her peace 
with her mother at the price of abandoning me 
for ever, and ot giving her ear to some other 
lover. AU my prudence now vanished at onoe, 
and 1 would that instant have gladly run away 
with Amelia, aud have married her without the 
least consideration of any consequences. 

‘ With such thoughts 1 had tormented myself 
for near two hours, tiU most of the company had 
taken their leave. This 1 was myself incapable 
I of doing, nor do 1 know when 1 diould have put 
an end to my visit, had not Dr. Harrison taken 
me away almost by force, telling me in a whisper 
that he had something to say to me of great 
consequence. You know the doctor, mailam 

‘Very well, Bir/ answered Miss Matthews^ 
‘and one of the best men in the world he i% 
and an honour to the saoved order to which he 
b^ngs.’ 

2K 
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* Tou will judge,’ replied Booth, ‘by the sequel 
whether I have reason to think him so.' He then 
proceeded as in the next ch|tpter. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Hory of Mv. Booth continaed. In this chap- 
ter the reader will perceive a glimpse of the 
character of a very good divine, with some 
matters of a very tender Lind. 

* Thb doctor conducted me into his study, ond 
then, desiring me to sit down, began, as near as 
I can remember, in those words, or at least to 
this purpose : 

*“ Tou cannot imagine, young gentleman, that 
your love for Mihs Emily is any secret in this 
place. I have known it some time, and have 
been, I assure you, very much your enemy in 
this affair.” 

‘ I answered that I was very much obliged to 
him. 

‘ “Why, so you are,” replied ho; “and so, per- 
haps, you will think yourself when you know 
all. I Went about a fortnight ago to Mrs. ITarris 
to acquaint her with my npi)u*iieni)ious on her 
daughter's account; for though tho matter was 
much talked of, 1 thought it might possibly not 
have reached her ears, I will he v<'iy plain 
with you. I advised her to take all possible 
care of the young lady, and even to send her 
to some place where she rnit^ht be oUectually 
kept out of your reach while you remained iu 
tho town.” 

‘“And do you think, sir,” said I, “that this 
Was acting a kind p trt by me ? or do you expect 
that I should thank you on this occasion ? ” 

‘ “ Young man,” answered bo, “ I did not in- 
tend you any kindness, nor do I desire any of 
your thanks. My intention was to preseive a 
worthy lady from a young fellow of whom 1 ha«l 
heard no good character, and whom I imagined 
to liave a design of stealing a human creature 
for the sake of her fortune.” 

‘ “ It was very kind of you, indeed,” answered 
I, “to entertain such an opinion of me.” 

‘“Why, sir,” replied tho doctor, “it is the 
opinion which I believe most of you young 
gentlemen of the Older of the rag deserve. I 
have known some instances, and have heard of 
more, where such young fellows have committed 
robbery under tho name of marriage.” 

‘ I was going to interrupt him with some anger 
when ho desired me to have a little patience, and 
then informed me that he had visited Mrs. Harris 
with the above-mentioned design the evening 
after the discovery I have related; that Mrs. 
Harris, without waiting for Lis informationy had 
recounted to him all which had happened the 
mrening before; and indeed she must have an 
excellent memory, for 1 think she repeated 
every word 1 sai^ and added that she had con- 
fined her daughter to her chamber, where gbA 


kept her a plose prisoner, and had not seen her 
since. 

‘I canbot express, nor would modesty suffer 
me if I could, all that now passed. The doctor 
took me by tho hand, and burst forth into the 
warmest commendations of the sense and gene- 
rosity which he was pleased to say discovered 
themselves in my speech. You know, madam, 
his strong and singular way of expressing him- 
self on all occasiuiis, especially when he is 
affected with anything. “Sir,” said he, “if I 
know half a dozen such instances in the army, 
the painter should jmt rod liveries upon all the 
saints in my closet.” 

* From this iuKtaiit, the doctor told me, be had 
b(>come my friend and zralous advocate with 
Mrs. Hands, on whom he had at last prevailed, 
though not without tho greatest difficulty, to 
consent to roy marrying Amelia, upon condition 
tliat 1 settled every penny which tho mother 
should lay down, and that she would retain a 
certain sum in her hands which she would at 
any time deposit for my advancement in the 
anny. 

‘You will, I hope, mndam, conceive that I 
mido no ht'siUition at those conditions; nor need 
1 mention tlio joy which I felt on this occasion, 
or tho ackuowltdgmcut 1 jaid the doctor, who 
is, indeed, as j ou say, one of tho best of men. 

‘Tho next morning 1 had poi mission to visit 
Amelia, who rt ceived me iu such a manner that 
I now concluded my happiness to bo complete. 

‘Ever} thing i\as now' agieod on nil Bides, and 
lawyers einployid to jnepaie the wiiiiugb, when 
an unexpected cloud arce^e suddenly in our serene 
sky, and all our joys w^j^^ ohbcurod in a moment 

‘When matters wercj is 1 apprehended, draw- 
ing near a conclusion, ± received an express that 
a bister whom I tenderly loved was seized with 
a violent fever, and earnestly desired mo to come 
to her. I immediately obeyed tho summons, and, 
as it was then about two in tho morning, with- 
out staying even to take leave of Amelia, for 
whom 1 left a short billet, acquainting her with 
tho reason of my absence. 

‘ The gontleman's Jiouse where my sister then 
was stood at fifty miles' dishiuco; and though I 
used tho utmobt expedition, the unmerciful dis- 
temper liad before iny amval entirely deprived 
tbe poor girl of Lor eensos, as it soon after did of 
her life. 

‘Not all the love I bore Amelia, nor the tumul- 
tuous dtdighi with which the aiiproaoLing hour 
of possesbing her filled my heart; could for a 
while allay my grief at tho loss of my beloved 
Nancy. Upon my soul, 1 cannot yet mention 
her name without tears. Never brother and 
sister had, I believe, a higher friendship for each 
other. Poor dear girl I whilst 1 sat by her in 
her light-headed fits, she repeated scarce any 
other name but mine; and It plainly appeared 
that, when her dear reason was ravished away 
from her, it had left my image on her fanqy, and 
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that the last use she made of it was to thiuk on 
me. “ Send for my dear Billy immediately,” she 
cried; 1 know he will oome to me in a moment. 
Will nobody fetch him to me ? Pray don't kill 
me before 1 soo him once more. Y ou durst not 
Use me so if he was here.” Every accent still 
lings in my ears. Oh, heavens! to hear this, 
and at the same time to see the poor deliriou» 
erf^aiure deriving the greatest horrors from my 
sight, and mistaking me fur a highwa^'man who 
had a little before robbed her. But 1 as>k your 
pardon; tho sensations I fult are to be known 
only from experience, and to yon must appear 
dull nnd insipid. At last she seemed for a 
moment to know me, and cried, “0 heavens! 
my doaiost brother!” upon which she fel into 
immediate convulsions, and dud av,.y iu my 
arms.’ 

Hero Booih slopped a moment, and wip< d liis 
eyes; and Miss Mat thews, perhaps out oi com- 
plaisance, wiped hers. 

CIIAPTEB V. 

Containing strange revolutions of fortune. 

Booth proceeded thus : 

‘This loss, perhaps, madam, you will thiuk 
had made mo iniMTable enough; but Fortune 
did not tliiiik so: for, on tho day wlien iny 
Nancy was to b<‘ buried, a courier arrived from 
Dr. Harrison with a letter, in which the doctor 
acquainted me that ho was just come from Mrs. 
Harris when he despatched the express, and 
earnestly desired me to return the vei’y instant 
1 received his letter, as 1 valued my Amelia; 
“though if tho daughter,” added he, “should 
take alter her mother (as most of them do), it 
will 1)0 perhaps wiser in you to stay away.” 

* I presently sent for the messenger into my 
room, and with much difficulty extorted from 
him that a great squire in his coach and six was 
come to Mrs. Hanis’s, and that the whole town 
said he was sliortly to be married to Amelia. 

‘ 1 now soon perceived how much superior my 
love for Amelia was to every other passion; poor 
Nancy’s idea disappeared in a moment. 1 quitted 
the dear lifeless corpse, over which I had shod 
a thousand tears, left the care of her funeral to 
'others, and posted, I may almost say flew, back 
to Amelia, and alighted at the doctor’s houses as 
he bad desired me in his letter. 

‘ The good man presently acquainted me with 
what had happened in my absence. Mr. Winck- 
worth had, it seems, arrived the very day of my 
departure, with a grand equipage, and without 
delay had made formal proimsals to Mrs. Harris, 
offering to settle any part of his vast estate, in 
whatever manner she pleased, on Amelia, These 
proposals the old lady had, without any delibe- 
ration, accepted, and had insisted in the most 
violent manner on her daughter’s compliance, 
which Amelia had as peremptorily refneed to 
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give; insisting, on her port, on the consent 
which her mother had before given to our mar- 
riage, in which she v»s heartily seconded by 
the doctor, who declared to her, as he now did 
to me, “that we ougl»i as much to be esteemed 
man and wife as if the ceremony had already 
passed between us.” 

‘ Tliose rpmonstranoes, the doctor told me, had 
worked DO effect oil Mrs. Harris, w3»o still per- 
sisted in her avowed rosoluiiou of marr} ing her 
daughter to Winckworlh, whom the doctor had 
likewise attacked, telling him that ho was paying 
his adlitsbes to another man's wile; but all tC 
no pin pose: the g 'gentleman v^as too much 
in lovu U» hearken It any dibsuasivos. 

‘We now entered into a coubuU'ition what 
means to employ. The doctor earupbtly pro- 
tested against any vl-lonco tn bo offered to the 
p^Voon of Winekwoi th, which I believe I had 
rashiv thi-i'Aitcncd; di 'taring that, if I made any 
attempt of that kind, he would lor ever abandon 
my causo. I made him a solemn promise of fot- 
hearance. At last ho determined to pay another 
visit to Mib. 1 Till ns, and it he fouud her obdu- 
rate, he said he thought himself at libi i’ty to join 
us togetber without any further consent of the 
mother, w hiuh < very parent, he said, had a right 
to refuse, but not to retract when given, unless 
the pai ty himself, by some conduct of bis, gave 
a leason. 

‘The doctor having made his visit with no 
bettiT Bucoess than before, the matter now de- 
bated was, how to got possession of Amelia by 
stratagem, for she was now a closer prisoner than 
ever; ♦ 'u*r motlier’s bcdfollow ly night, and 
never out of her sight by day. 

‘ While wu were deliberating on this point a 
wlno-mci chant of the town came to visit the 
doctor, to inform him that he hud just bottled 
off a hogshead of excellent old port, of which he 
offered to spare him a hamper, saying that he 
was that day to send in twelve dozen to Mm. 
Harris. 

‘The doctor now smiled at a conceit which 
came into his head ; and taking me aside, asked 
me if 1 had love enough for the young lady to 
venture into the house in a hamper. 1 Joyfully 
leaped at the proposal, .to which the merchant 
at the doctor’s intercession consented ; for I be- 
lieve, madam, you know tho great authority 
which that worthy man had over the whole 
town. The doctor, moreover, promised to pro- 
cure a licence, and to perform the office for ua at 
his house, if 1 could find any means of convoying 
Amelia thither. 

‘ In this hamper, then, I waa carried to the 
house, and deposited In the entry, where I had 
not lain long before 1 was again removed and 
packed up in a cart in order to be sent five miles 
into the country ; for I heard the orders given as 
1 lay in the en^ ; and there 1 likewise heard 
that Amelia and her mother were to follow me 
the next morning. 
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* I was unloaded from my cart, and set dpwn 
With the rest of the lumber in a great hall. 
Here I remained above three hours, impatiently 
waiting for the evening, when 1 determined to 
quit a posture which was become very uneasy, 
and break my prison ; but Fortune contrived to 
release me sooner, by the following means : The ' 
house where I now was had been left in the care 
of one maid-servant This faithful creature came 
into the hall w ith the footman who had driven 
the cart. A scene of the highest fondness having 
passed between them, the fellow proposed, and 
the maid consented, to open the hamper and 
diink a bottle together, which th(*y agieed their 
mistress would hardly miss in such a quantity. 
They presently began to execute their purpose. 
They opened the hamper, and, to their great 
surprise, discovered the conleuts. 

*1 took an immediate nd\aiitage of the con- 
stornation which appeared in the countenances 
of both the Mjrvants, and had suflitient piesence 
of mind to imju'ove the knowledge of those hcerets 
to wliieh 1 was privy. I told them th.it it en- 
tirely depended on tbertr behaviour to mo whether 
their mistress should over bo acquainted, either 
with what they had done or witli wlint they had 
intended to do; for that if they Mould ketp my 
secret, I would leciproeally Lup theirs. ] then 
acquaintcfl them with my puipuao of lying con- 
cealed ill the house, iu oidor to watch an ojipov- 
tunity of obtaming a private inteiviow with 
Amelia. 

*ln the situation in which the^e two delin- 
quents stood, you may bo assured it was not 
difficult for me to seal up their lips. In short, 
they agreed to wdiatcver 1 pioposed. I lay that 
evening iu my dear Amelia’s bedchamber, and 
was in the morning conveyed into an old luiuher- 
garrot, wheie 1 was to wait till Amelia (whom 
the maid pioiuised, on her aiiiv.il, to infoim of 
my place of conn abiieut) could dud some oppor- 
tunity of seeing me.’ 

* I ask pardon for interrupting you,’ cries Miss 
Matthews, * but you bring to my remembiancu a 
foolish story which 1 heard at that time, though 
at a great distance from you, th.it an officer liad, 
in confederacy with Mi.ss Harris, broke open her 
mother’s collar and stole away a great quantity 
of her wine. 1 mention it 6uly to show you 
wh.at soit of foundations most stories have,* 

Booth told her he hud heard some such thing 
himself, and then continued his story as in the 
next chapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Cofdaining many iurpritwy advenfure#. 

' Hbibs,* continued lie, * I remained the whole day 
in hopes of a happiness, the expected ap}iroach of 
which gave me such a delight^ that 1 would not 
have exchanged my poor lodgings for the finest 
palace in the universe. 


‘ A litile after it was dark Mrs. Harris arrived, 
together with Amelia and her sister. 1 cannot 
express how much my heart now began to flutter; 
for as my hopes every moment increased, strange 
fears, which 1 had not felt before, began now to 
intermingle with them. 

^ When I had continued full two hoiirs in these 
circumstances, 1 heard a woman’s step tripping 
up Rtairs, which I fondly hoped was my Amelia ; 
but all on a sudden the door ilcw open, and Mrs. 
Harris herself appeared at it, with a countenance 
pale as death, her whole body trembling, I sup- 
pose with anger. She fell upon me in the most 
bitter language. It is not necossary to repeat 
what she said, nor indeed can 1, 1 was so shocked 
and confounded upon this occasion. In a word, 
the scene ended with my departing without see- 
ing Amolla.' 

‘And pray,’ cries Miss Matthews, ‘how hap- 
pened this unfortunate discovoiy? ’ 

Booth answered, ‘That the lady at supper 
ordered a bottle of wine, which neither myself,’ 
said he, ‘ nor the servants had presence of mind 
to provide, lieiug told there was nono in tho 
house, though she had been befoio informed that 
tho tilings came all safe, sho had scut for the 
maid, who, being iiiiablo to deyi.30 any oxciiao, 
had fallen on Iut knees, and, after confessing her 
de«‘igu of opening a bottle, wbich she imputed to 
i the fellow, betrayed i>ooi me to liei mistress. 

! ‘ Well, madam, after a loeturo of about a quai Inr 

of an lioui’s duration from Mrs. Harris, I suffered 
Tier to couduet mo to tho outward gate of her 
court-} ard, whenco I set forward in a discon- 
solate condition of min(^\owards my lodging-^. 

I had five miles to wa^®’^in a dark and rainy 
night : but bow can mention these tiifliug 
ciicumstauccB as any aggravation of my disap- 
pointment ? ’ 

‘ IIow' was it possible,* cries Miss ^Lilthows, 

‘ that } oil could be got out of tbo house without 
seeing Miss Harris? * 

‘ 1 assure you, madam,’ answered Booth, ‘ 1 have 
often wondered at it myself ; but my spiiits wete 
BO much sunk at tbo sight of her mother, that no 
man was ever a greater coward than 1 was at 
that instant. Indeed, I believe my tender con- 
cern for the terrors of Amelia wore the principal 
cause of my submission. However it was, I left 
tlie house, and walked about a hundred yards, ‘ 
when, at the comer of the garden-wall, a female 
voice in a whisper cried out, “ Mr. Booth.” The 
person was extremely near me, but it was so daik 
1 could scarce see her; nor could I, in the con- 
fusion 1 was in, immediately recognise the voice. 
I answered in a line of Congreve’s, which burst 
from my lips spontaneously ; for I am sura I had 
no intention to quote plays at that time : “ Who 
calls the wretched thing that was Aipbdhso?” 
Upon which a woman leaped into my arms, 
crying ont^ 0, it is indeed my Alphonso ! my 
only Alphonso I ” 0, Miss Matthews t guess 

what I felt when I found 1 had my Amelin in 
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my anus. 1 embraced ber with an ecstasy not 
to be described^ at the same instant pouring a I 
tbouPRud tendernesses into her ears; at least if | 
I could express so many to ber in a minute, for j 
in that time the alarm began at the house. Mrs. 
Harris had missed her daughter, and the court 
was presently full of lights and noises of all 
kinds. 

* I now lifted Amelia over a gate^ and, jumping 
after, we crept along together by the side of a 
hedge, a different way from what led to the town, 
as I imagined that would be the road lliruugli 
which they would pursue us. In this opinion 1 
was right; for we heard them pass ahmg that 
road, and the voice of Mrs. Harris herselt, who 
ran with the rest, notwithstanding the daiVnoss 

! and the raiu. By these means we hn'kily made 
our escape, and, olamberiug over u hedge and 
ditch, my Amelia performing the pait of n 
heroine all the way, we at length an hod at a 
little green lane, where stood a va^t spieadiug 
oak, under which we sheltered oiu*<>elvc<» from a 
violent storm. 

* When this was over, and the moon began 
to appear, Amelia declared she knew very well 
whore she was; and a little failher, striking 
into another lauo to the right, she ^aid that 
would lead us to a house whore wo would be 
both safe and unkuspccted. I followed her 
directions, and wo at length came to a little 
cottage about three miles distant from Mis. 
Harris’s house. 

* As it now rained very violently, we entered 
this cottage, iu which we espied a light, without 
any cei emony. Here wo found an elderly woman 
sitting by hers* If at a litlle fiio, who had no 
sooner viewed us than she instantly sprung from 
her seat, and starting back gave the strongest 
tokens of amazement ; upon which Amelia said, 
** Be not surprised, nurse ; tliough you see me in 
a strange pickle, 1 own.” The old woman, after 
having several times blessed herself, and ex- 
piessed the most tender concern fur the lady who 
stood dripping before bei', began to bestir herself 
in making up the fire ; at the same time entreat- 
ing Amelia that she might be permitted to furnish 
lier with some clothes, which, she said, though 
not fine, wore clean and wholesome, and much 
dii<>r than her own. 1 seconded this motion so 
vehemently, that Amelia, though she declared 
herself under no apprehension of catching cold 
(she bath, indeed, the best constitution in the 
world), at last consented, and 1 retired without 
doors under a shed, to give my angel sn oppor- 
tunity of dressing herself in the only room which 
the vottage afforded below stairs. 

* At my return into the room, Amelia insisted 
on my exchanging my coat for one which be- 
longed to the old woman’s eon.’— *I am very 
glad,’ cried Miss Matthews, *to find she did not 
forget you. 1 own 1 thought it somewhat criid to 
turn yon out into the min.’--' 0, Miss Matthews,’ 
euntinned he, taking no notice of her observation, 


' 1 had now an opportunity of contemplating ibe 
vast power of exquisite beauty, which nothing 
almost can add to ^or dnninisb. Amelia, in the 
poor rags of her old nurse, looked scarce less 
beautiful than I hsVe seen h*r appear at a 
ball or an assembly.’-^' W^l, well,' cries Miss 
Matthews, ^to be sure she did; but pray go on 
with your stoiy.* 

‘ The old woman,’ continued be, ‘after having 
equipped us as ucll as she could, and placed our 
w et clothes before Ibe fire, began to grow i uquisi- 
tive; and after some cjaculatious, she cried, “0, 
my dear young madam! my niiud inisgivos msr 
hugeously: and piny who is thig fine young 
gentleman? Oh! Mi^s JBImiuy, Miss Emmy, I 
am afraid madam knows nothing of all this 
matter ” — Sup|K>se he should be my husband, 
nurse,” answered Amelia. — “Oh, good! and if 
he 1 0 ,” replies the nurse, “ I hope ho is some 
gi( at ircutleman or other, with a vast estate and 
a CO icli and six: for to be sure, if an he was the 
greatest lord in the land, you would deserve ft 
all.” But why do 1 attempt to mimic the honest 
cieatuie? In shoit, she discovered the greatest 
affection for my Amelia; with which I was 
much more delighted than I was offended at the 
suspicious she i bowed of me, or the many bitter 
curses wbicb sbe denounced agaiust me, if 1 
ever proved a bad husband to so sweet a young 
lady. 

‘I so well improved the lihit given me by 
Amelia, that the old woman had no doubt of our 
being ically married; and comforting herself, 
that if it was not as well as it miglit have been, 
yot madruu had enough for us both, and that 
happiness did not always depend on great riches, 
she began to rail at the old lady for having 
turned us out of doors, which I scarce told an 
untruth in assciting. And when Amelia said 
she hoi)cd her nurse would not betray ber, 

I the good woman answered with much warmth, 
“ Betiuy you, my dear young madam I Ho, that 
1 would not, if the king would give me all that 
he is woith : no, not if madam herself would give 
mo the gieat house; and the whole farm belong- 
ing to it.” 

* The good woman then went out and fetched 
a chicken from the roost, which she killed, and 
began to pick, without askiug any questions, 
Then, summoning her son, who was In bed, to 
her assistance, she began to prepare this chicken 
for our supper. This she afterwards Set before 
us in so neat, 1 may almost say elegant, a man- 
ner, that whoever would have disdained It either 
doiii not know the sensation of hunger, or doth 
not deserve to have it gratified. Our food was 
attended with some ale, which Our kind hostess 
said she intended not to have tapped till Christ 
mas; “but,” added she; I little thought ever to 
have the honour of seeing my dear honoured 
lady in this poor place.” 

‘For my own part,#o human being was ihm 
an object of envy to me, and even Amelia sesnUsd 
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to be in pretty good spirits ; she softly whispered 
to me that she perceived there might be happi- 
ness in a cottage.* 

*A cottage!’ cries Miss Matthews, sighing; 
* a cottage, with the man one loves, is a palace.* 

‘When supper was ended,’ continued Booth, 
‘the good woman began to think of our further 
wants, and very earnestly recommended her bed 
to us, saying it was a very neat though homely 
one, and that she could furnish us with a pair of 
clean sheets. She added some persuasives which 
painted my angel all over with vermilion. As 
for myself, I behaved so awkwardly and foolishly, 
and BO readily agreed to Amelia's resolution of 
sitting up all night, that if it did not give the 
nurse any suspicion of our marriage, it ought to 
have inspired her with the utmost contempt for 
me. 

‘We both endeavoured to prevail with nurse 
to retire to her own bod, but found it utteily im- 
possible to succeed; she thanked heavon sho 
understood breeding bettor than iliat. And so 
well bred was the good woman, that we could 
scarce get her out of the room tho whole night. 
Luckily for us, we both understood French, by 
means of which we concHilted tngethor, even in 
her presence, upon the measures we wero to take 
in our present exigency. At length it was re- 
solved that 1 should send a letter by this young 
lad, whom I have just before mentioned, to our 
woithy friend tho doctor, desiring his company 
at our hut, sinco we thought it utterly unsafe 
(o venture to the town, which w'o know would 
be in an uproar on our account before the 
morning.’ 

Here Booth made a full stop, smiled, and then 
said he was going to moutlon so ridiculous a dis- 
tress that he could scarco think of it without 
laughing. What this was the reader shall know 
in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The at&i'y of Booth continued. — More surpi'iaing 
adventures. 

‘From what trifles, dear Miss Matthews,’ cried 
Booth, ‘may some of our greatest distresses 
aviso ! Do you not perceive 1 am going to tell 
you w'e had neither pen, ink, nor jja^ier in our 
present exigency ? 

‘ A verbal message was now our only resource. 
However, wo conirived to deliver it in such 
terms that ncilhcr nurse nor her sun could pos- 
sibly conceive any suspicion from it * of the 
present situation of our affairs. Indeed, Amelia 
whispered lue I might safely place any degree of 
confidence in the lad; for ho had been her foster- 
brother, and she had a great opinion of his in- 
tegrity. He was, in tvutli, a boy of very good 
natural jjftrts; and Dr. llariison, who had re- 
ceived him into his family at Amelia's recom- 
mendation, had bred him up to write and read 


very well, and had taken some pains to infuse 
into him the principles of honesty and religion. 
He was not, indeed, even now discharged from 
the doctor’s service, but Lad been at home with 
his mother for some time, on account of the 
small-pox, from which he was lately recovered. 

‘1 have said so much,’ continued Booth, ‘of 
the* boy’s ekaremter, that you may not be sur- 
prised at some stories which I shall toll you of 
him hereafter. 

‘I am going now, madam, to relate to you one 
of those strange accidouts which are produced by 
such a train of circumstances, that mere chance 
hath been thought incapable of bringing them 
together; and which Lave therefore given birth, 
in superstitious minds, to Fortune, and to several 
other imaginary beings. 

* Wo were .now impatiently expecting the ar- 
rival of the doctor; our messenger Lad been 
gone much more than a suillciont time, which to 
US, you may be assured, appeared not at all 
shorter than it was, when nurse, who bad gone 
out of doors on some eivand, came running 
hastily to us, crying out, “ Oh, my dear young 
madam, her ladyship’s coach is just at tho door 1” 
Amelia turned pole as death at those words; in- 
ileed, 1 feared she would have fainted, if I could 
be said to fear, who had scarce any of my senses 
loft, and was in a condition little better than my 
angel’s. 

‘ While we wore both in this dreadful situation, 
Amelia fallen buck in he;;' chair with tho counte- 
iftince in which ghosts are painted, myself at her 
feet with a complexion of no very different colour, 
and nurse screaming out^'id throwing water In 
Amelia's face, Mrs. IIj*®’*i8 entered the room. 
At tlio sight of this j’^.euo slie threw herself 
likewise into a chair, and calk'd immedintely for 
a glass of water, which Miss Betty, her d,. ugh ter, 
supplied her willi; for as to tlio nurs , nothing 
W'as capable of inaliiug any impression on her 
whilst she apprehended Lor young mistress to 
be in danger. 

‘ The doctor had now entered the room, and 
coming immediately up to Amelia, after some 
expressions of surprise, he took her by tho hand, 
called her liis little sugar^pluiii, and assured her 
there w'cro none but friends present. He then 
led her tottering across the room to Mrs. Harris. 
Amelia tlion fell upon her knees before her 
mother; but the doebir caught her np, saying, 

Use that posture, child, ouly to the Almighty.” 
But I ue(‘d not mention this singularity of his to 
you who know him so well, and must have heard 
him often dispute against addressing ourselves 
to man in the humblest posture which we use 
towards tho Supremo Being. 

‘I will tiro you with no more particulars: we 
were soon satisfied that the doct<»r had reconciled 
us and our affairs to Mrs. Harris ; and we now 
proceeded directly to church, the doctor having 
before provided a licence for ns.’ 

‘ But where is the strange accident?' cries Miss 
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Katthews; *sure yon have raised more curiosity 
than you have satisfied.' 

‘ Indeed, madam,' answered he, * your reproof 
la Just; I had like to have forgotten it ; but you 
cannot wonder at me when you reflect on that 
Interesting part of my story which I am now 
relating. But before I mention this accident 
1 must tell you what happened after Amelia's 
escape from her mother’s house. Mrs. Harris at 
first ran out into the lane among her servants, 
and pursued us (so she imagined) along the road 
leading to .the town; but that being very dirty, 
and a violent storm of rain coming, she took 
shelter in an alehouse about half a mile from her 
own house, whither she hoiit for her eoacli. She 
then drove, together with hrr daughter, to town, 
where, soon after her arrival, she sent for the 
doctor, her usual privy couurtoilor in all her | 
affairs. They sat up all night together, the 
doctor endeavouring by argunionis niid persua- 
sions to bring Mrs. Han Is to reason; but all to 
no purpose, though, os ho liath itifurined me, 
Miss Betty seconded him witliHlie warmest en- 
treaties.’ 

Here Miss Matthews laughed, of which Booth 
bogged to kuow the reason. She ut last, after 
many apologies, said, * It wa'^ the first good thing 
she ever heard of Miss Butty; nn>,’ said she, 
‘and asking yonr pardon for iny (»piniun of your 
sister, biiice you will Lave it, 1 always conceived 
her to bo the deepost of hypocrites,* 

Booth fetched a sigh, and said ho was afraid 
she had not always acted so kindly; and then, 
after a little hositatiou, pi'oce<‘de<l: 

‘You will be pleased, inaduin, to remember the 
lad was sent with a veibal message to the doc- 
tor, which message was no nujro than to ac- 
quaint him whoio wu were, and to desire the 
favour of his company, or that ho would send a 
coach to bring us to whatever place he would 
please to meet us at. ’I’his message was to be 
dolivered to the doctor himself, and the messon- 
gor was ordered, if he found him not at homo, to 
go to him wherever he -was. He fulfilled his 
orders, and told it to the doctor in the presence 
of Mrs. Han is.’ 

‘Oh, the idiot ! ’ cries Miss Alatthows. ‘Not 
at all,’ arswered Booth; ‘ho is a very sensible 
fellow, as you will f)crliaps say hereafter. Ho 
had not the ieast rc^ason to suspect that any 
secrecy was necessary, for we took the utmost 
care he should not suspect it Well, madam, 
this accident, which ax^peared so unfortunate, 
turned in the highest degree to our advantage. 
Mrs. Harris no sooner heard the message de- 
livered, than ahe fell into the most violent 
passion imaginable, and accused the doctor 
of being in the plot, and of having confede- 
rated with me in the design of carrying off her 
daughter. 

‘ The doctor, who had hitherto, used only sooth- 
ing methods, now talked in a different strain. 
He confessed the aoousation, and jusiifled his 



oonduoi He said he was no meddler in the 
family affairs of others, nor should he have Con- 
cerned himself with; I^sbut at her own request; 
but that, sinoo Mrs. lO&ris herself bad made him 
an agent in this n^atter, he would take care to 
acquit himself with honour, aod above aU things 
to preserve a young ladjr for whom he had the 
highest esteom : “ for she Is," cries he, and, by 
heavens, ^ said true, the most worthy, gene- 
rous, and noble of all human beings. You have 
yourself, madam,” said ho, “consented to the 
match. I have, at your request, made the 
match;” and then he added some particulars re-' 
lating to his opinion of mo, which my modesty 
forbids me to repeat*— ‘ Nay, but,' cries Miss 
Matihewe^ ‘I insist on your conquest of that 
modesty for onco; Wo \vomen (ho not love to 
hear one another’s praises, and 1 will be made 
amends by hearing the praises of a man, and of 
a man whom, perhaps,’ added she with a leer, 

‘ I t^hall not think much the better of upon that 
account* — ‘In obedience to your ‘commands, 
then, madam,’ couliuuod he, 'the doctor was so 
kind to say he Lad inquired into my character, 
aud had found that 1 had been a dutiful son and 
an affectionate bi other; relations, said he, in 
which whoever discharges Lis duty well gives 
us a well-grounded hope that he will behave as 
prox^erly in all the rebt. He conclifded -with 
saying that Amelia’s happiness, her heart, nay, 
her very reputation, were all concerned in this 
matter, to which, as he had been made instru- 
mental, he was rosolv(‘d to carry her through it ; 
and then, taking the licence fiom his pocket, 
dccluiud to Mrs. Harris that he would go that 
instant and marry her daughter wherever he 
found her. This speech, the doctor’s voice, his 
look, and his behaviour, all which were suffi- 
ciently calculated to inspire awe, and even 
terror, when he pleases, frightened poor Mrs. 
Harris, and vrought a nioie bousihle effect than 
it was in his power to produce by all his argu- 
ments and ontrtalies; aud 1 have already related 
what followed. 

‘Thus the strange .accident of our wanting 
pen, ink, and paper, and our not trusting the 
l)oy with our secret, occasioned the discovery to 
Ml s. Hari-is. Tim I discovery put the doctor upon 
his metal, and produced that blessed event w^ch 
1 h < ve recounted to you, and which, as * my 
mother hath since confessed, nothing but the 
spirit which he had exerted after the discovery 
could have brought about. 

‘Well, madam, you now see me married to 
Amelia, in wliich situation you will perhaps 
think my happiness inoapable of addition. Per- 
iiaps it was so ; and yet 1 can with truth say, 
that the love which 1 then bore Amelia was not 
comparable to what I* bear her now.’ — * Happy 
Amelia ! * cried Miss Matthews ; ^ all men wdre 
like you, all women would be blessed; nay, the 
whole world would be so in a great meastu^ ; 
for, upon my^BOttl, 1 believe that from the dunned 
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ioconstancy your sex to oura proceed half the 
miseries of mauhiud.' 

That we may give the reader lelfiure to con- 
sider well the foregoing sentiment^ we will here 
put an end to this chapter 

CHAPTEB VIII. 

In which our readers will probably be divided in 
ihevr cpinion of Mr, BootKe condud. 

Booth proceeded as follows: — 

* The first months of our marriage produced 
nothing remarkable enough to mention. I am 
sure I need not tell Miss Matthews that I found 
in my Amelia every pei*fection of human nature. 
Mrs. Harris at first gave us some little uneasi- 
ness. She had lather yielded to the doctor than 
given a willing consent to the match ; however, 
by degrees, she became more and more satisfied, 
and at last seemed perfectly reconciled. This 
we ascribed a good deal to the kind offices of 
Miss Betty, who h id always appeared to be my 
friend. She had been greatly assisting to Amelia 
in making her escape, which 1 had no oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to you before, and in all 
things behaved so well, outwardly at least, to 
myself as well as her sister, that we regarded her 
as Qur sincerest friend. 

* About half a year after our marriage two addi- 
tional companies were added to our regiment, 
in one of which I was preferred to tho command 
of a lieutenant. Upon tiiio occasion Miss Betty 
gave the first intimation vi a disposition which 
we have since too severely experienced.’ 

* Your servant, sir,’ says Miss Matthews; *then 
I find I was not mistaken in my opinion of tho 
lady. Ko, no, show mo any goodness in a cen- 
sorious prude, and’ — 

As Miss Matthews hesitated for a simile or on 
execration, Booth proceeded: *You will please 
to remember, madam, there was formerly an 
agreement between myself and Mrs. Harris that 
1 should settle all my Amelia’s fortune on her, 
except a oertain sum, which was to be laid out 
in my advancement in the army; but as our 
marriage was carried on in the manner you have 
heard, no such agreement was ever executed. 
And since 1 was become Amelia’s liusband, not a 
word of this matter was ever mentioned by tho 
old lady ; and as for myself, I declare I had not 
yet awakened from that delicious droam of bliss 
in which tho possession of Amelia had lulled 
me.’ 

Eero Miss Matthews righed, and cost the ten- 
derest looks on Booth, who thus continued hie 
etory:-^ 

*6oon afidr my promotion Mrs. Harris one 
morning took an occasion to speak to me on this 
affair. She said, that as 1 had been promoted 
gratis to a lieutenancy, she would assist me with 
money to carry me yet a step higher; and if 
more was required than was formerly mentionedi 


it should not be wauling, siuco she waa so per- 
fectly eatibfled with my behaviour to her daughter; 
adding that she hoped I had still th^ same in« 
clination to settle on my wife the remainder of 
her fortune. 

*I answered with very warm acknowledgments 
of my mother’s goodness, and declared, if I had 
the ^rld, I was ready to lay it at my Amelia’s 
feet. And so, heaven knows, I would ten thou-^ 
sand worlds. 

*Mr8. Harris seomod pleased with the warmth 
of my sentiments and said she would immediately 
send to her lawyer and give him tho necessary, 
orders ; and thus ended our conversation on this 
subject. 

* From this time there was a very visible altera- 
Uou in Miss Betty’s behaviour. She grew re- 
served to her sister as well as to mo. She was 
fretful and captious on tho slightest occasion; 
nay, she affected much to talk on tho ill conse- 
quences of an iuiprudout marriage, especially 
before her mother ; and if ever any little tender- 
ness or endearments escaped me in public towards 
Amelia, she never failed to make some malicious 
remark on tli<‘ short duration of violent passions ; 
and when I have expressed a fond sentiment tor 
my wife, her bUter would kindly wibh blie might 
hear as much seven years hence. 

*AU theso matters have been since suggostod 
to us by refloctit)u; for, while tlioy actually 
passed, both Amelia and mysidf had our thoughts 
too hajipily engaged to take notice of what dis- 
covered itholf in the mind of any other i>crBon. 

‘Unfortunately for us, Mrs. Harris’s lawyer 
happened at this time to at London, where 
business detained him upx^Hds of a month ; and 
as Mrs. Harris would on ‘occasion employ any 
other, our affair was under an entire suspensiou 
till his return, 

‘Amcdia, who was now big with child, had 
often exprcbbed the deeijest concern at her appre- 
hensions of my being some timo coiuiiianded 
abroad; a ciicumbtauco which she declared, if 
it should ever happen to lier, oven though sho 
should not then bo in tho sauir^ situation as 
at 'present, would infallibly break her heart. 
These remonstrances were made with such ten- 
derness, and so much affected mo, that, to avoid 
any probability of such an event, I endeavoured 
to get an exchange into the Horse Guards, a body 
of troops which very rarely goes abroad, unless 
whore the king himself commands in person. I 
soon found an officer for my purpose, the terms 
wore agreed on, and Mrs. Harris had ordered tho 
money which 1 was to pay to he ready, notwith- 
standing tho opposition made by Miss Betty, who 
openly dissuaded her mother from it; alleging 
that the exchange was highly to my disadvao* 
tage; that I could never hope to rise in the artny 
after it; not forgetting, at the same time, some 
insinuations very prejudicial to my reputation as 
a soldier. 

‘When every thing was agreed on, and the two 
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eomniissioos were aotuallj nuide out, but not 
eigned by the king, one day, at my return from 
hunting, Amelia flew to me, and, eagerly ene 
bracing me, cried out, ** 0 Billy, I hare news for 
you which delights my soul. Nothing sure was 
ever so fortunate as the exchange you have made. 
The regiment you was formerly in is ordered for 
Gibraltar.” 

* 1 received this news with far less transport 
than it was delivered. I answered coldly, since 
the case was so, I heartily hoped the commissione 
might be both signed. “What do you say?” 
replied Amelia eagerly; “biiro you told me 
everything was entirely settled. That look of 
yours frightens me to death.” But 1 am run- 
ning into too minute particulars. In shoit, 1 
received a letter by that very post from Um oificer 
with whom I had exchanged, iiisiVtiog that, 
though His Majosty had nut signod the com- 
mibsions, that still the bargain was valid, partly 
urging it as a right, and partly desiring it as 
a favour, that he iniglit go to Gibialtur in my 
room. 

‘ This letter convinced me in every point. I 
was now informed that the eomiiiissions were 
Qot signed, and consequently tliat the exchange 
was not completed. Of eo^soquonce, the other 
could have no right to insist on going ; and as 
for granting him such a favour, I lor» clearly saw 
1 must do it at the expense of my honour. 1 
was now reduced to a dilemma, the most diead- 
ful which 1 think any man can expeiience; in 
which, 1 am nut ashamed to own, I found love 
WHS not so overmatched by honour as he ought 
to have been. The thoughts of leaving Amelia 
in her piesont condition to misery, perhaps to 
death or madness, wore insupportable ; nor could 
any other con sid oration but that which now 
tonnented me on the other side have combated 
them a moment.' ^ 

*No wonuiu upon earth,' cries Miss Matthews, 
*can despise want of spirit in a man more than 
myht If ; and } et 1 cannot help thinking you was 
rather too nice on this occabion.' 

*You will allow, madam,’ answered Booth, 
*that whoever offends against the laws of honour 
in the least instance is treated as the highest 
delinquent. Here is no excuse, no pardon ; and 
he doth npthing who leaves anything undone. 
But if the con^ot was so terrible with myself 
alone, what was my situation in the presence of 
Amelia? how could 1 support her sighs, her 
tears, her agonies, her despaii’? could I bear to 
think myself the cruel cause of her sufferings? 
for so 1 was: could 1 endure the thought of 
having it in my power to give her instant relief, 
for so it was, and refuse it her? 

*Mias Betty was now again become my filend. 
She had scarce been civil to me for a fortnight 
last past, yet now she commended me to the 
skies, and as severely blamed her sister, whom 
she arraigned of the most contemptible weakness 
In preferring my safety to my honour: she said 


many ill-natured things on the ocoasioD, Whlah 1 
shall not now repeat. 

•In the midst of tlni lurrioana the good doctor 
cam.' to dine with Mta Karris, and at my desire 
delivered his opinion an the matter.* 

Here Mr. Booth was interruptoiL in his narrative 
by the ariival of a pereon vihom we shall intro- 
duce in tlie next ohapteTt 

OHAPTEB IX. 

Cfy^taiimg a scene of a %liffprei\f any qf 

the preceding. 

The gentleman wh<> ik w arrived was the keeper; 
or, if you please (for so he pleased to call himself)^ 
the governor of tho prtjon. 

He used so hitle ceremony at hip approach, that 
the bolt, which was very slight on the inside, 
gave way, and the door immediately flew open. 
He hud no sooner entered the room than he ac- 
quainted Miss Matthews that he had brought hex 
very good news, for which ho demanded a bottle 
of wine as his duo. 

This demand being complied with, be ac- 
quainted Miss Matthews that the wounded gen- 
tleman was not dead, nor was his wound thought 
to bo mortal : that losb of blood, and perhaps his 
fright, had occasioned his fainting away ; • but 1 
believe, madam,' said he, "if you take the proper 
measures, 3 ^(;u may bo bailed to morrow. I expect 
the lawyer here this evening, and if you put the 
hubinebs into his hands 1 warrant it will lie done. 
Money, to be sure, must be parted with; that's to 
be surr. People, to be sure, will expect to touch 
a little m ^uch cases. For my own part, I never 
desire to keep a prisoner longer than the law 
allows, not I; 1 always inform them they can be 
bailed as soon as 1 know it; 1 never make any 
baigain, not I; 1 always love to leave those 
things to the gentlemen and ladies themselvesi. 
I never suspect gentlemen and ladies of wanting 
generosity.’ 

Miss Matthews made a very slight answer to 
aU these friendly professiona She said she had 
done nothing she repented of, and was indifferent 
as to the event. • All 1 can say,* cries she, *is, 
that if the wretch is alive, there is no greater 
villain in life than Liiiiself;’ and instead %>l 
mentioning anything of the bail, she begged tke 
keeper to leave her again alone with Mr. Booth. 
The keeper replied, 'Nay, madam, perhaps it 
may he bettv to stay a httle longer here, if yon 
have not bau ready, than to bny them dear. 
Bcbidos, a day or two hence, when the gentleman 
is post all danger of recovery, to be sure some 
folks that would expect an extraordinary fee now 
cannot expect to touch anything. And, to be 
sure, you shall want nothing heVe. The best of 
all things are to be had here for money, both 
eatable and drinkable: though I say It, 1 shan't 
turn my back to any of the taverns for eithet 
eatshles or wind. Tho captain there need not 
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have been bo ehy of owning himself when he first 
came in ; we have had captains and other great 
gentlemen here before now; and no shame to 
them, though 1 say it. Many a great gentleman 
is bometimes found in places that don’t become 
thorn half so well, let mo tell them that^ Captain 
Booth, let me tell them that.’ 

*I see, sir,’ answered Booth, a little discom- 
po<«od, * that you are actxuaiuted with ray title as 
well os my name.’ 

‘Ay, bir,* cries the keeper, ‘and I honour you 
the more for it. I love the genii emen of the 
army, I was in the army myself foimorly; in 
the lord of Oxford’s horse. It is true 1 rod© 
private ; but I had m<)n€*y enough to have bought 
in quartermaster, when I took it into my head 
to marry, and in} wife she did not like that 1 
should continue a buhlicr: sho was all for a 
private life; and so 1 enrac to thi') business.* 

‘UiKin my word, sir.’ answered Booth, ‘you 
consulted }our wife’s inclinations veiy notably; 
but pray will you satisfy my curiosity in telling 
I me Low you becamo acquainted that I W'as in 
{ the army ? for my dress, I think, could not betray 

j 

‘Betray!* replied tlio keeper; ‘there is no 
' bttra}iug here, 1 hope — 1 am not a poison to 
betiay peoiL* — But you aio so shy and peei}, 
you would almost make oiio siispiot there was 
more in the imdb r. And it tin re be, 1 promise 
you, you need not bo afiaid of lolling it me. 
You will excuse mo giving }ou a liint; but the 
sooner the better, tlnl’b all. Otlu'rs may be 
j beforehand with 3 on, and fiist cumo first served 
I on those occasions, tliat’s all. Informoi'S nto 
I odious, there’s no doubt of that, and no one 
I would care to bo an infoimer if he could help it, 
because of the ill-usage they always receivofrom 
I the mob: yet it is dangerous to tiust too much; 
and wlun safety and a good i»ait of the rewind 
too are on om side and the gallows on the other 
—1 know which u wise man W'ould choo&e,’ 

I ‘What the devil do you mean by all this?* 
cri( s Booth. 

‘No offence, I hope,’ answered the keeper; ‘1 
speak for your good ; and if you have been upon 
tbe snaffling lay — you understand mo, I am sure. 

‘Not I,’ answered Booth, ‘upon my honour.’ 

'Nay, nay,’ replied the keeper, with a con- 
tempt nous sneer, ‘if you arc so peery as that 
cornea to, yon nm>i tako the coTis(‘quence. But 
for my pait, 1 know I would not trust Bobinson 
with twopence untold.* * 

‘What do you moan?* cries Booth; / who is 
I Bobinson?* 

‘And you don’t know Bobinson!* answered 
the keeper wil h grt at < mot ion. To which Booth 
. replying in the mgativo, the koeijor, after some 
tokens of amazement, cried out, ‘ Well, captain, 
1 I must say you are the beat at it of all the gen- 
! tlemen I ever saw. IJowivcr, I will tell you 
j this: the lawyer and klr. Bobinson have been 
' laying their heads togetlicr about you above 


half an hour this afternoon. 1 overheard them 
mention Captain Booth several times, and, for 
my part, I would not answer that Mr. Murphy is 
not now gone about the business; but if you will 
impeach any to me of the road, or auytliiug else, 

1 will step away to his worship Thrasher this 
instant, and 1 am sure I have interest enough 
with him to get you admitted on evidence.* 

‘And so,* dies Booth, ‘you really tako mo for 
a highwayman ? ’ 

‘No offence, captain, I hope,* said the keeper; 
‘as times go, there are many worse men in the 
world than those. Gentlemen may be driven to 
distress, and when they are, 1 know no moio 
genteeler way than the 1 oad. It hath boon many 
a brave man’s (‘aso, to my knowledge, and men 
of as much honour too as any in the world.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Booth, *I assure you I am not 
that gentleman of honour you iniugmo me.’ 

Miss Matthews, wlio had long understood the 
keeper no bettci than Mr. Booth, no sooner hc.ird 
his meaning explained, than she w as lired with 
gi-eater indignation than the geutleiiian hud ex- 
picsscd. ‘How daro you, sii,’ said she to the 
keeper, ‘insult a man of fashion, and who Lath 
liad the honour to bear His Majesty’s commission 
in the army, as you yourself own }ou know? 
If his misfortunes have sent him hither, sure wo 
have no laws that will piotict such a follow as 
you in insulting him.’ — ‘Fellow!* nmttoiod Iho 
Kccpci ; ‘I would not advise }ou, mad uu, to use 
such Inngimgo to mo’ — ‘Do you daio threaten 
mo?’ reph<*d Miss Matthews in a lago. ‘Voii- 
tiiro in tho least instance to exceed your authority 
with regard to mo, and I ® U1 prosecute you with 
tho utmost vcugoanco.* 

A scene of very liigh ^.llercation now ensued, 
till Booth inteijiosed and quieted tho keeper, who 
w'as perhaps enough inclined to an ac' u iiuoda- 
tioii ; fur, in ti uth, ho wageil unequal ir. lie 
was, besides, unwilling to inceiiRo Miss M.U thews, 
whom ho expected to bo bailed out tho next d.iy, 
and who had moro money left than ho intended 
bho should cairy out of the juisoii with lier ; and 
as fur any violent or unjustihablo methods, the 
lady had discovered mueh too great a spirit to 
be in danger of thorn. Tho governor, therefore, 
111 a very gentle tone, declared that, if he had 
given any offence to tho gontleinan, he heartily 
asked his paidon ; that if he had known him to 
be really a captain, he should not have enter- 
tained any such suspicious; but the captain was 
a very common title in that |dace, and belonged 
to several gentlemen that had never boon in the 
aiiny, or at most had rid private like himself. 
‘To be sure, captain,’ said he, ‘as you yourself 
own, your dress is not very military * (for he had 
on a plain fustian suit); ‘and besides, os the 
lawyer says, noscitur a woaw is a very good rule* 
And I don’t believe there is a greater rascal upon 
earth than that same Bobinson that I was talking 
of. Nay, 1 assure you, I wish there may be no 
mischief hatching against you. But If there 1 % 


amelia. 


1 Tvill do all I can Mbe lawyer to prevent it. 
To be sure, Mr. Murpliy is one of tbe cleverest 
men in the world at the law ; that even his 
enemies must own, and as 1 recommend him to 
all the business 1 can (and it is not a little to be 
sure that arises in this place), why, one turn 
deserves another. And 1 may expect that he 
will not be concerned in any plot to ruin any. 
friend of mine, at least when 1 dcsiie him not. 
1 am Buro he could not bo an bonesl man if he 
would.* 

Booth was then satisfied that Mr. Kohiiison, 
whom ho did not yet know by name, was tho 
gamester who had won his money at piny 
And now MKs Matthews, who had vciy im- 
jmtiently borne this long iiilei nipt ion, ph '‘'led 
on tho keeper to withdr.aw. As <*oini ,<• b« was 
gone, Mr. J’ooth began to felicitate he* upon the 
nows of tho wt'uuded n-oiiloinau be ig in s fair 
likelihood of iccoveiy. To whi<h, .•iicr •‘hoit 
silence, she answered, ‘Tiiere issomcfhiiig per- 
haps which you wiM ui>t eanlv gvk'.- lint makes 
your rongiMtulatioii moic ngiciahh tone than 
tho first acoount I heard ol Iho vill.iiii’s ha/iug 
escaped tho fate ho deceives; for 1 do asMiie 
you, at fint, it did no* make me amends for the 
inten option of my ciiriohity. Now 1 hope we 
shall be disiuibed no more till you have fin^died 
your whole stoiy. Y«)u loft ('ff. i think, some- 
where in the stuiggle about leaving Aiuolia^ihe 
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happy Amelia.* — *And can you call her happy 
at such a period?' oilea Booth. — ‘Happy, ay, 
happy in any situation,^ answered Miss Matthews, 
* wita such a husband. T at least may well tbiuk 
so, who have expeif^nced the very reverse of 
her fortuiio ; but I was not born to be happy. I 
may say with tho poet, 

“The blstkest Ink of fate was sure my lot, 

And vkheu faie uiit uiy name, it nu* Jo a blot.'* ' 

‘Nay, nay, dear Matthews,* answered 
Bortb, ‘you must ami shall b-iaish such gloimy 
tliongiits. Tato h.ilh, I 1 upe, luanj happy days 
in stoic i jr you.’ — ‘ J 'o ^ 1 >u believe iV Mr. Booth ? * 
replied she; ‘in(h‘(d, vou kuow tho contrary’— 
you must know, f* ^ ) ou can’t have forgot. No 
Am<^li i in the woi Id e lu have quite obliterated — 
forgniiilnesa is not m our own power. If it 
wa , ii'dt'f'd, J have leason to think— but I know 
not / hat 1 am saying. Pray, do proceed Jn that 
stoiy. 

Booth so immediately complied with this re- 
quest, that it 18 possible he was pleased with 
it. To say the tiuih, if all which unwittingly 
dropped from Miss Matthews was p'^t together, 
some conclusions might, it scorns, bo drawn from 
tho whole, which could not convey a very agree- 
able idea to a constant husbaud. Booth therefore 
proceeded to relste wbat is written in the third 
book of this history. 


BOOK ITT. 


OHAPTEB I. 

In wVch Mr. Booth resumes his story. 

‘If I am not mistaken, madam,’ continued Booth, 

‘ r W.IS jtisL going to acquaint you with tho 
dcctoi’s op Jiiou when wo weie interrupted by 
tho keeper. 

‘Tho doclor having heard counsel on both 
sides, that is to say, Mrs. Ham’s for my slaying, 
and Miss Betty for my going, at last delivered 
his own sentiinonts. As for Amelia, she sat 
silent, drov^ued in her tears; nor was 1 myself 
in a much bolter situation. 

“As tho commissions are not signed, ” said 
tho doctor, “ 1 think you may be said to remain 
in your former regiment, and therefore I think 
you ought to go on this expedition : your duty 
to your king and country, whoso bread you have 
eaten, requires it ; and this is a duty of too high 
a nature to admit the least deficiency. Ih'gard 
to your character likewise requires you to go; 
for the world, which might justly blame your 
staying at home if tbe oaso was oven fairly 
stated, will not deal so honestly by you. You 
must expect to have every cirounisianoo against 
you heightened, and most of what makes for 
your defence omitted; and thus yon will be 


stigmatized as a coward without any palliation. 
As the malicious disposition of maukind is too 
well known, and tho cruel pleasure which they 
take in di stroyiug the reputations of others, tho 
uso wo are to make of this knowledge is to afford 
no hundlo to ropruacli ; for, bad as the world is, 
it seldom falls ou any man who hath not given 
some slight cause for censure, though this per- 
haps is often aggravated ten thousand fold ; and 
when we blame the malice of the aggravation, 
wo ought not to forget our own imprudence in 
giving the occasion. Romember, my boy, your 
honour is at stake ; and you know how nice the 
honour of a soldier is in these oases. This is a 
treasure which he must be your enemy indeed 
who would attempt to rob you o? Therefore 
you ought to consider every one os your enomy 
who, by desiring you to stay, would rob you of 
your honour." 

‘ “Do you hear that, sister?" cries Miss Betty. 
— “Yes, 1 do hear it," answered Amelia, with 
more spirit than 1 ever saw her exert before, 
“and would preserve his honour at the expense 
of my life. I will preserve it if it should bo at 
that expense; and since it is Dr. Harrison’s 
I opinion that he ought to go, I give my con- 
sent Go, my dear husband,” cried she, falling 
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upOQ her knees; “mayerery aqgel of Heaven 
guard and preserve you I” 1 cannot repeat her 
ivords without being affected,* said he, wiping 
his eyes ; * the excellence of that woman no words 
can paint Miss Matthews, she hath every jier- 
fection in human nature. 

' 1 will not tiro you with the repetition of any 
more that passed on that occasion, nor with the 
qmirrel that ensued between Mrs. Harris and 
the doctor; for the old lady could not submit to 
my leaving her daughter in hor present condition. 
She fell seveiely on the army, and cursed the 
day in which her daughter was married to a 
soldier, not sparing her doctor for having had 
some share in the match. I will omit likewise 
tho tender scene which passed between Amelia 
and myself previous to niy departure.* 

* Indeed, 1 bog you would not,* cries Miss 
Matthews; * nothing delights me more than 
scenes of tenderness. 1 should bo glad to know, 
if possible, every syllable which was uttered on 
both sides.* 

‘I will indulge you, then,* cries Booth, *as far 
as is in my power, ludeed, I believe 1 am able 
to recollect much Iho greatest part, for tho im- 
pression is never to bo effaced from my memory.* 

He then proceeded as Miss Matthews desired; 
but lest all our readers should mit be oi her 
Opinion, we will, according to our usual custom, 
endeavour to accommodate ourselves to every 
taste, and shall therefore place this scene in a 
chapter by itself, which we desire all our readers 
who d(5 not love, or who perhaps do n(jt know 
the pleasure of teudorjiess, to pass over, since 
tliey may do this without any prejudice to the 
thiead of the nan alive. 


CHAPTER II. 

Containing a scene of the tender Und, 

*Tiib doctor, madam,* continued Booth, * spent 
hie evening at Mrs. Harris’s house, where 1 sat 
wiih him whilst be smoked his pillow-pi^K*, as 
his phrase is. Amelia was retired above half an 
hour to her chamber before I went to her. At 
luy entrance 1 found her on her knees, a posture 
in u hich I never disturbed ber. In a few minutes 
she arose, came to me, and, embracing me, said 
sbe had been praying for resolution to Support 
the cruelloHt moment she had ever undoi^one or 
could possibly undergo. I rominded her how 
much more bitter a farewell would be on a 
death-bed, when wo never could meet, in Ibis 
world at least, again. I then endeavoured to 
lessen all those objects which alai’med her most, 
and particularly tho danger I was to encounter, 
upon which head 1 seemed a Utile to comfort 
her ; but tb® probable length of my absence, and 
tho certain length of my vojage, woi-e circum- 
stances which no oiatory of mine could even 
palliate. Heavens!" said she^ bursting 

into tears, **oan 1 bear to think that hundreds, 


thousands for aught 1 Idtow, of miles or'leaguOSi 
that lands and seas, are between us ? What is 
the prospect from that mount in our gaeden 
where I have sat so .many happy hours with my 
Billy? What is the distance between that and 
the farthest hill which we see from thencO) com** 
pared to the distance which will be between us? 
You cannot wonder at this idea; yon must 
remember, my Billy, at this place, this very 
thought came formally into my foreboding mind. 

I then begged you to leave the army. Why 
would you not comply ? did I not tell you then 
that the smallest cottage we could survey from 
the monut would be with you a paradise to me ? 

It would bo so still ; why can’t my Billy think 
so ? am I so much his superior in love ? Where 
is the dishonour, Billy ? or if thero be any, will 
it reach our ears in our little hut ? Are gloi y and 
fame^ and not his Amelia, tho happiness of my 
husband ? Go then, purchase them at my expense. 
You will pay a few sighs, perhaps a few tears, 
at parting, and then new st\*iios will drive away 
tho tbougliis of pour Amelia fiom your bosom; 
but what assLstauco shall I have in my ailliotion ? I 
Not that any change of scene could drive you I 
one moment from my remembrance; yet hero j 
every object I behold will place your loved idea 
in tho liveliest manner befoie my eyes. This is 
the bod in which you have reposed ; that is the 
chair on which you sat. Upon these boards yon 
have stood. These b(K>ks you liave read to nio. 
Oau I w’alk among our beds of flowers without 
viewing }oiir favourites; nay, tboso which jou 
have planted with } our owu^jauds? Can I see one 
beauty from our beloved n^^^^ iit which you have 
not pointed oul to me ? *’ ^ lus she wnnl on, the 
woman, madam, you see, st ilprcviiiliiig.’ — ‘Since 
you mention it,* says Miss Matthews with a smile, 

‘I own the same ubsoivution occurred b me. 

It is too natural to us to consider onrseh s only, 
Mr. Booth.’ — ‘You shall hear,’ ho cned. *At 
last tho thouglits of her piescut condition sug- 
gested themselves. “But if,” said she, “my 
situation even in health will bo so intolerable, 
how sball I, in tho danger and agonies of child- 
birth, support your absence ? ** Hero sho stopped, 
and, looking on me with all the tenderness 
imaginable^ cried out, “And am 1 then such a 
wretch, to wish for your presence at such a 
season ? Ought 1 not to tejoice that you are out 
of the hearing of my cries, or the knowledge of 
my pains ? If 1 die, will } ou not have escaped 
the hon-ors of a parting ton tlmusand times more 
dreadful than this ? Go, go, my Billy ; tho very 
ciroumstaueo which made mo most drond your 
departure hath perfectly I'econciled me to it. I 
perceive clearly now that 1 was only wishing to 
support iny own weakness with your strength, 
and to ndiovo my own pains at the price, of yours. 
Believe me, my love, I am ashamed of myself." 

I caught her in my arms with raptures not to be 
expressed in words, called ber my heroine; sure 
none ever better deserved that name ; after whieh 




AMELIA. 

w« remaioed for somo tlt)^ s])eeclilefls, and looked He said he had intended to ft^amily in soma 
in each other's embraoes/*-*! am convinced,* affliction; **bat I don't laaow^^'says he, *^whyl 
said Hiss Matthews, with a sigh, /there are should ride adozei^ nfter affliction, when 

moments in' life worth purchasing with worlds.* we have enough 01 all mankind, the 

«At length the fatal morning came. I en- doctor is the best of bomforters. As bis en- 
deavoured to hide every pang of my heart, and cessive good-natuvt makes him take vest delight 
to wear the utmost gaiety in my countenance, in the office, so his great penetration into the 
Amelia acted the same park In these assumed human mind, joined to his great experience, 
characters we met the family at breakfast; at renders him the most wonderful proficient in it ; 
their breakfast 1 mean, for we were both lull and he so woll knows when to soothe, when to 
already. The doctor had spent above an hour reason, and when to ridicule, that he never applies 
that morning in discourse with Mrs. Hands, and any of those arts improporly which is almost 
had in some measuro ’roeouciled her to my do* universally the caso with the phy ioiaua of tho 
parture. He now madu uso of every art to i-elieve mind, and which it I'oqaires very groat judgment 
the poor distressed Amelia; not by iuvoigliing and dexterity to avoid. 

against tho folly of grief, or by seriously advising *Thu doctor principally applied himself to 
her not to grieve; both which wvn sufflciootly ridiculing the daiigers of the siege, in which he 
perlornied by Miss Hetty. The chetor, on tho succeeded so well, that ho sometimos forced a 
contrary, had ncoiirf-.(> to every iiiiaus %^hich smile oven into the face of Amelia. But what 
might east a veil over tho idea of giif t, and raise most conifortod her were the arguments he used 
oomfoi table images in iny angol’b mii.d. He to e<*iivinoo her of the probability of my speedy 
endeavoured to lesson Iho 8U]ipObod 1( iigth of my if not immediate return. He said the general 
absonco by discoursiug on martors wliich were opinion was, that the place would be taken before 
more distant in lime. lie said he intended next our arrival there; in which case we should have 
year to rebuild a pait of his parsonage-house, nothing more to do than to make the best of our 
*'And you, captain,” says be, “shull lay tbo way borne agaiu. 

coruer-stono, 1 promise you;” with many other * Amelia wai so lulled by those arts, that she 

circumstances of tho like nature, which produced, passed the day much better than I expected. 
1 believe, some good effect on us both. Though tho doctor could not make pride strong 

* Amelia spoko but little; indeed, more tears onungh to conquer love, yet he exalted the former 
than words dropped from her; however, she to make somo stand against the latter; insomuch 
seemed resolved to bear her affliction with re- that my poor Amelia, 1 believe, more than once 
bigiiatiou. Bui when the dicadfiil ii(>ws arrived flattored lierself, to speak tho language of the 
that the horses wero icady, and 1, having taken world, that her reason bad g dued an entire 
my leave of all the rest, at last ai'pro.ichod her, vietoi y over her passion; till love brought up a 
she was uii<»\»lo to support tho conflict with rcinio»iement, if 1 may use that term, of tender 
nature any lougor, and, clinging round my neck, ideas, and boro down all before him. 
she cried, “Farowell, lai(*well for ever; for I *Jn tbo evening the doctor and I passed 
shrll never, never see you moic.” At which another half hour together, when he proposed 
woids tho blood entirely forsook her lovely to mo to endeavour to leave Amelia asleep ia 
chicks, and she becamo a lifeless corpse in my tho morning, nnd promised me to be at hand 
arms. when sho awaked, and to support her with all 

^ Amelia continuod so long motionless, that tho the assistance in his power. He added that 
doctor as well as Mis. Harris began to bounder nothing was more foolish than for friends to 
tho most terrible apprehensions; so they informed take leave of each other. “It is true, indeed/ 
me afterwards, for at that time 1 was incapable says he, “in the common acquaintance and friend- 
of making any observation. I had indeed very ship of tho world, this is a very harmless cere- 
little more use of my sensos than tho dear creature mony ; but between two persons who really love 
whom I supported. At length, however, we wero each other, the Church of Borne nevor invented 
all delivered from our fears; and life again visited a piuanoe half so severe as this which we 
the loveliest mansion that human nature ever absurdly impose on oursolves.” 
afforded it. *1 greatly approved the doctor's prtiposal; 

*1 had been, and yet was, so tenrified with thanked him, and pi'oinised, if possible, to put 
what had happened, and Amelia continued yet it in execution. He then shook me by the hand, 
so weak and ill, that 1 determined, whatever and heartily wished me well, saying in hSs blunt 
might be the consequence^ not to leave her way, “Well, boy, I hope to aee thee crowned 
that day ; whioh resolution she was no sooner with laurels at thy return ; one comfort 1 have 
acquainted with than she fell on her knees, at least, that stone walls and a sea wiU prevent 
crying, “Good Heaven! I thank thee for this thee from running away.” 
reprieve at least. Oh that eveiy hour of my ^ When 1 bad left the doctor I repaired to my 

future life could be crammed into this dear Amelia, whom 1 found in her chamber, employed 
day I ” in a very different manner from what she had 

* Our good friend the doctor remained with ns. been the preceding night; ehe was buay hi 
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pftokiog tip Bome trinkets in a oaskot, which 
she desired mo to carry with me. This casket 
was her own work, and she had just fastened it 
as I came to her. 

*Her eyes very plainly discovered what had 
passed while she was engaged in her work: 
however, her countenance was now serene, and 
she spoke at least with some cheerfulness. But 
after some time, “You must take care of this 
casket, Billy” said she. **You must, indeed, 
Billy— for” — Here passion almost choked he^, 
till a flood of tears gave her relief, and then she 
proceeded — **For I shall be the happiest woman 
that ever was born when I see it again.” I tuld 
her, with the blessing of God, that day would 
soon come. **Soonl” answered she. **No, 
Billy, not soon ; a week is an age ; — ^but yet the 
day may come. It shall, it must, it will! Ye**, 
Billy, we shall meet never to part again, oven in 
this world, 1 hope.” Pardon my weakness, Hiss 
HattUews, but upon my soul I cannot help jt,* 
cried he, wiping his eyes. ^Well, I wonder at 
your patience, and I will try it no longer. 
Amelia, tired out with so long a struggle 
between variety of passions, and having not 
closed her eyes during three succcsbive nights, 
towards the morning fell into a profound sleex). 
In which sleep 1 left her, and, having dressed 
myself with all the expedition imaginable, sing- 
ing, whistling, hurrying, attempting by every 
method to banish thought, 1 mounted my horse, 
which I had over-night ordered to bo ready, and 
galloped away from that house wliora all iny 
treasure was deposited. 

*Thu8, madam, I have, in obedience to youi 
commands, run through a scene which, if it hath 
been tiresome to you, you must ^ot acquit me of 
having obtruded upon you. This 1 am convinced 
of, that no ono is capable of tasting such a scene 
who hath not a heart full of tenderness, and pei- 
ha|)S not oven then, unless ho hath been in the 
same bituation.* 

CHAPTER III. 

In which Mr. Booth seta fot'wai'd on his jouimey, 

‘Well, madam, we have now taken our leave of 
Aim ha. 1 rode a full mile before 1 once suffered 
myself to look back; but now king come to the 
top of a little bill, the last spot I knew which 
could give me a prospect of Mrs. Harris's house, 
my resolution failed : I stopped and cast my eyes I 
backward. Shall I tell you what 1 felt at that 
instant ? I do assure you 1 am not able. So many 
tender ideas crowded at once into my mind, that. 
If 1 may use the expression, they almost dissolved 
my heart. And now, madam, the most unfor- 
tunate accident came first into my head. This 
was, that I had in the hurry and confusion left 
the dear casket behind me. The thought of 
going back at first suggested itself; but the 
oonsequenoes of that were too apparent, i | 


therefore resolved to send my man, and in the 
meantime to ride on softly on my road. He 
immediately ezoouted my orders, and after some 
time, feeding my eyes with that delicious and 
yet heartfelt prospect, I at last turned my horse 
to descend the hill, and proceeded about a 
hundred yards, when, considering with myself 
that I should lose no timo by a second indul- 
gence, I again turned back, and once more 
feasted my sight with the same painful pleasure 
till my man returned, bringing me the casket^ 
and an account that Amelia still continued iu 
the sweet sloop 1 left her. 1 now suddenly 
tnrnod my horse for the last time, and with the 
utmost resolution pursued my journey. 

*I perceived my man at his return ; but before 
I mention anything of him, it may be proper, 
madam, to acquaint you who he was. He was 
the foster-brother of my Amelia. This young 
fellow had taken it into his head to go into the 
army ; and ho was desirous to serve under my 
command. The doctor consontod to discharge 
him ; his mother at last consented to his im- 
portunities, and I was veiy easily prevailed on 
to list one of the haudsoiuost young fellows in 
England. 

'You will easily believe I had some little 
partiality to ono uliosc milk Amelia hud sucked; 
but as he had never seen the legimcnt, I had no 
oxipoitunity to show him any great mark of 
favour. Iiidc cd, he waited on me as my servant ; 
and I treated him with all tlio teudeiness which 
can be used to one in that station. 

^Wben 1 was about to clmnge into the Hoise 
Guards the x>oor fellow b an to droop, feaiiug 
that he should no lougoi^^^o in the same corps 
with me, though ceitainl.'^ that would not have 
bee D the case. However, ho had uu ver men tioned 
one woid of his dibsatisfaction. He is udeed a 
fellow of a noble sjurit; but when he ht id that 
I was to remain where 1 was, and tliat we were 
to go to Gibialtar together, he full into transports 
of joy little shoit of madness. In short, the poor 
fellow had imbibed a very stioug affection for 
me, though this was what 1 knew nothing ot till 
long after. 

'When ho returned to me then, as I was 
saying, with the casket, I observed his eyes all 
over blubbered with tears. 1 lobukcd him a 
little too rashly on this occasion. “Heyday!" 
says 1, what is the moaning uf this ? 1 hope 
1 have not a milksop with me. If I tnougbt 
you would show such a face to the enemy, I 
would leave you behind.” — “Your honour need 
not fear that,”au8woied ho ; “ 1 sliall find nobody 
there that 1 shall love well enough to make me 
cry.” 1 was highly pleased with this answer, in 
which 1 thought 1 could discover both cense and 
spirit 1 then asked him what had occasioned 
those tears since he bad left me (for he had no 
sign of any at that time), and whether he had 
seen his mother at Mrs. Harris's ? He answered 
in the negative, and begged that I would ask him 
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to more questions; adding that be was not veiy 
apt to cry, and he hoped ho should never give me 
suoh another oppoitunity of blaming him 1 
mention this only as an instance of his affection 
towards me, for I never could account foi those 
tears any otherwise than by placing them to the 
account of that distiess in which ho left mo at 
thst time. Wo travelled full forty miles that day 
without billing, when ai living at tlio inn wlieie 
1 mtonded to rest tint night, 1 1 c tiic d immediate 1y 
to my chamlier, with my dear Amelia s casket the 
opening of which via'' the nicist lepast, and to 
which evoiy other huugi i gave way 

*It IS impossible to mention to you all the little 
mattoxs with which Aim lia had furnish d this 
casket It contained medicines of all kinds, 
which her m Ahcr, who wxs the I i l-y T1 1 1 1 fill 
of that eounti y, had supplic 1 lu r ir t fli ^ 
most valu iblo of all to mo was a loci )f 1 i doar 
hair, which 1 h i\( from Hut timf i this worn 
in my bosom. What woi Id 1 hiv then given 
for a liitlo picture of m3 dear an^ cl which she 
had lost fiom her eh mil or nboul a m mth 1 1 foie, 
and which wc had the highest \ isou 111 the 
woild to iinigino her sis ei hilt ilvc 11 away , f r 
the suspicion lay c nl y botw c r u lier and Amt li i\ 
maid, who was of all iie ituios the homstest and 
whom her mibtic s had often trusted with things 
of much gi( ate r value , foi the } icture, which was 
bct m gold, and had two 01 tlir litth diamonds 
round it, was woith about twelve guineas only, 
whcioah Amelia left jewels in her care of much 
gnat or viliu * 

‘ bui I Cl les IT 1 s Mittliews, * she could not be 
such a palti y pi 1 fci er * 

Net on account of the gold or the jewels,* 
cries Tlooth ‘We imputed it to moio Kpite, 
with which, I assure you, she abounds, and 
she knew that, next to Amelia hersolf, there 
was nothing which I valued so much as this 
little jnctui L , for such a resemblance did it boar 
of the original, that Hogarth himself did never, 

I believe, draw a stiongcr like ness Spite, theio- 
fcie, was tlio only motive to this cruel dt'pieda- j 
lion , and indeed her behaviour on the occasion ' 
suiliciontly convinced us both of the justice of our 
suspioioti, though we neither of us duist accuse 
boi , and she herself had the assurance to insist 
vei y trongly (though she could not prevail) with 
Amelia to turn away her innocent maid, saying 
she would not (ive in the house with a thief ’ 

Miss Matthews now discharged some curbes 
on Miss Betty, not much wuith repeating, and 
then Mr. Booth proceeded in his relation. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A Sea Piece, 

‘Thb next day we joined the regiment, which 
was soon after to embark. Nothing but mirth 
and jollity were in the countenance of every 
dBoer and soldier; and as I now met several 


friends whom I had not seen for above a year 
beforo, I passed seveial happy hours in which 
poor Amelia*s image ocldom obtiudcd itself to 
interrupt my pleature.. To confess the truth, 
dear Miss Mitthews, the iundarest of passions is 
capable of subsiding^ nor is alisence fiom our 
duarobt friends so msuppoitabh as it ma> at first 
appear Distance of time aid place uo really 
cuio what they seem to aggravate; and taking 
leave of our fiiuils rescu bh s talcing Icavp of 
tho woild, concerning which it hath boon often 
^aid that it is not d ath, but dying, which is 
teiiible — Here Miss Matthews bmst in o a fit 
r r 1 ii liter, and m d I sntc oly ask your 
pan! n but I cn rt he Ip lauf'iing at the 
giavit^ of vour j u 1 phj * Both answered, 
that th doctiine t ^ 1 passions had betn alwaj s 
hu fav( lu Uo stud V tb 1 ho wa» conv mood ovoi y 
man acted entiicU fi m tint pass on which was 
ux pt mu t ‘ (Vii I tl ( n think,* said he, * with- 
out i tit uinug the utmost contempt fur myself, 
thit any {deisure upm earth could dii^e tho 
thoughts of Amt In one inatant fiom my mind ? 

‘At length wc einb irked aboard atrauspuit, 
and sailed for Gibi altar, but the wind, which 
was at fust fin boon chopped about, so that we 
were tl hg I f r bcvoial days to beat to wind- 
ward as^b s I phiase IS Dunt ; this tkne the 
tabto which 1 had of a seafanng life did not 
appear extiemely agieeibK We rolled up and 
down in a little narrow cabin, in which were 
tliice offic IS all of us oxtui ily sea-sick, our 
bickmss being muih aggi ivited by the motion 
of the ship, by the view of eath other, and by 
the s‘ench of tho men But this was but a little 
last 111 1 f^d of the misoiy which was to follow, 
for we weio got aliont six leagues to the west- 
waid of Scill> when a violent storm arose at 
noitU cist, wlucli soon raised tho waves to the 
height of mountains 1 lie honor of this is not 
to bo adi quail 1 V desenbod to those who have 
never seen tli hko Ihe storm lugan m the 
evening, and as the clouds brought on the night 
apace, It was soon entii ely d uk , nor had we, 
during many liouis any other light than what 
was caused by tho jariing elements, which 
frequently sent foith fiashes, or rather streams 
of hre, and whilst thc'-o presented the most 
driadful objiets to our ejes, the roaring of the 
winds, tho dashing of the waves against the ship 
and each other, formed a sound altogether as 
hoirible for our ears, while our ship, sometimes 
lifted up, as it wire, to the skies, and sometimes 
swept away at once as into the lowest abyss^ 
seemed to bo the sport of the winds and seas. 
Ihe captain himself almost gave np all for lost, 
and expressed his apprehension of being inevi- 
tably cast on the rocks of Bcilly, and beat to 
pieces. And now, while some on board were 
addressing themselves to the Supieme Beings 
and others applying for comfort to strong liqnonq^ 
my whole thoughte were entirely engaged by my 
Amelia. A thonsaad tender Ideas crowded into 
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msr mind. I cnn tnil jr say that I had not a single 
msidsTatiou about myself in which she was not 
eonoerned. Dying to me was leaving her ; and 
the fear of never seeing her more was a dagger 
stuck in my heart Again, all the terrors with 
which this storm, if it reached her eai*s, must fill 
her gentle mind on my account, and the agonies 
which she must undergo when she heard of my 
fate, gave me such intolerable pangs, that I now 
repented my resolution, and wished, I own I 
wished, that I had taken her advice, and pre> 
ferred love and a cottage to all the dazzling 
ehamiR of honour* 

‘While I was tormenting mysolf with those 
meditations, lyid had concluded myself as cer- 
tainly lost, the master came into the cabin, and 
with a cheerful voice assured us that wo had 
escaped the danger, and that we liad cnrlainly 
passed to the westward of the rock. This was 
oomfoi-tablo news to all present ; and my captain, 
who had been soinn iiiuo on his knees, lea2>ed 
suddenly up, and testified his joy with a great 
oath. 

* A person unused to the sen would have been 
astonished at the saiisfactiun which now dis- 
covered itself ill the master, or in an 3' on board ; 
for the storm still raged with great violence, i 
aadth^da3'light, wlii<*!i now appeared, preheut»‘d 
us with sights of horror sufficient to tonify 
minds which were not absolute slaves to tho 
passion of fear. But so great is tho foicc of 
Jjabit, that what inspires a landman with the 
highest apprelunision of danger, gives not the 
least concern to a sailor, to whom rocks and 
quicksands are almost tho only objects of terror. 

Tho master, howovor, was a little mistaken in 
the present instance*, for he had not left the 
cabin above an hour before my man came run- 
ning to me, and acquainted me that tho ship 
was half full of water; that the sailors were 
going to hoist oat the boat and save themselves, 
and begged me to come that moment along with 
him, as 1 tendered my preservation. With this 
account, which was conveyed to mo iu a whisper, 

1 ocqnaiuted both the captain and ensign ; and 
wo altogether immediately mounted tho deck, 
whore we found the master making use of all 
his oratory to persuade the sailors that the ship 
was in no danger; and at tho same time em- 
plo3'iug all his authoiity to set the pumps a- 
going, which he assured them would keep tho 
water under, and save his dear JmtJy P^gy 
(for that was the name of the ship), which ho 
swore he loved as dearly aS his own soul. 

‘Indeed, this sufficiently appeared; for the leak 
was so great, and tho water flowed in so jdenti- 
fully, that his Lovdy Pepyy was half-filled before 
be could be brought to think of quitting her; 
but DOW the boat was brought alongside the 
ship, and the master himself, notwithstanding 
all his love for hgstf quitted his ship and leaped 
into the boat. Svery man present attempted to 
follow his example, whan 1 heard the voice of 


my servant roaring forth my name in a kind of 
agony. 1 made directly to the ship's side^ but 
was too late; for the boat, being already over- 
laden, put directly off* And now, madam, I am 
going to relate to you an instance of heroic affec- 
tion in a poor fellow towards his master, to which 
love itself, even among persons of superior edu- 
cation, can produce but few similar instances, 
^ly poor man, boiug unable to get me With him 
into tho boat, leaped suddenly into the sea and 
swam back to the ship ; and when I gently re- 
buked him for his rashiiesR, ho answered he 
chose rather to die with me than to live to carry 
tlie account of my death to my Amelia ; at the 
same lime bursting into a flood of tears, he cried, 
“Good Ilesvcns! what will that poor lady feel 
when she hears of this?” This tender coucein 
for my dear love endeared the poor fellow more 
to mo than the gallant instance which ho had 
just before given of his affection towards myself. 

‘And now, madam, my eyes wore shocked 
with a sight, tho horrors of which can scarce be 
imagiued; for tho boat had scarce got lour 
hundred yards from tho ship when it was swal- 
lowed up by the merciless waves, which now 
ran so high, that out of the number of persons 
which wore in the boat, noue recovered the ship, 
though many of them wo saw miserably perish 
before our eyes, some of them very near us, 
■without any possibilily of giving them tho hast 
a'sihtanee. 

‘But nhateVer wo felt for them, we felt, I 
believe, iinuo for omM'lve*^, expecting every 
minute nlieu wo should share tho suine fate. 
Among tho rcNt, one of ®^r officers apt^oaVod 
quite stiiinfied with fear, never indeed saw a 
more iniserablo exainplo the groat power of 
that passion. 1 111 list not, liowever, omit doing 
him justice by saying that 1 afterwards suw the 
same man boliavo well in an engagt 'i.oni in 
which he was wounded ; though thei*o likewise 
liow'asbaid to have betra3od the same passion 
of fear iu Ids counteuaiico. 

‘ Thu other of our officers was no loss stupided 
(if I ina3' so express ]n3*8elf) with foolliardiuess, 
and seemed almost insensible of Ids danger. To 
say tlio truth, I have, from this and some other 
instances which 1 have seen, been almost in- 
clined to think that the courage as well as 
cowardice of fools proceeds from not knowing 
what is or what is not the prot^ei: object of four ; 
indeed, wo may account for tho extrouio hardi- 
ness of some men in the same manner as for the 
b‘rrors of children at a bugbear. The child 
knows not but that the bugbear is tho proper 
object of fear; tho blockhead knows not that a 
eannon-ball is so. 

I ‘As to the remaining part of the ship's crew 
and the soldiery, most of them were dead drunk, 
and the rest were endeavouring as fast as they 
could to prepare for death iu the same manner. 

* In this dreadful situation we were taught that 
BO human cenditioB should inspire men with 
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absolute despair; for, as the stonu had ceased 
for some time, the swelling of the sea began con- 
siderably to abate, and we now perceived the 
man-of-war which convoyed us at no great dis- 
tance astern. Those aboard her easily perceived 
our dhttrpss, and made toward us. When they 
came pretty near they hoisted out two boats to 
our assistance. These no sooner approached the 
ship than they were instantaneously filled, and 
I myself got a place in one of them, chiefly by 
the aid of my honest servant, of whose fidelity 
to mo on all occasions I cannot speak or think 
too highly. Indeed, 1 gfd into the boat s<^ much 
the more easily, as a great number on b( ‘«rd the 
ship were rondored by drink incapable of ittking 
auy oare for themselves. There was time, how- 
ever, for the boat to pass and repa-ss - ^ that 
when wo came to call over nauies, tnixi' only, 
of all that remained in the ship after the iotfs of 
her own boat, were missing, 

‘The captain, ensi^^n, and mysoli, \\<re re- 
ceived with many congratulations by oni olhrers 
on boaid the man-of-n ni . Tlu* aea-o dicers, loo, 
all exc('pt tlie captain, paid ns ilicir compliments, 
though these were of the longher kind, and not 
without several jokes on our oscapo. As for the 
Baptaiu himself, wo nearce saw him during maii^ 
hours; and when he axtiieatod ho pio&ented a 
view of majesty Ix'yond any that I had evei 
seen. Tho dignity which ho preserved did 
indeed give me rather tho idea of a Mogul, or a 
Turkish emperor, than of any of the monarchs 
of Chtisteudura. To say the truth, I could re- 
semble his walk on the deck to nothing but the 
ImugA of Captain Gulliver strutting among tho 
Lilliputians ; ho bcemod to think himself a being 
of au order bupciior to all tiKjuud him, and more 
especially to us of the land-service. Nay, such 
was the behaviour of all tho soa-oiRcers and 
sailors to us and our suldiei's, that instead of 
appearing to be subjects of the same prince, en-’ 
gugod iu one quarrel, and joined to support one 
cause, wo laudiueu ratbor seemed to be captivos 
on board an enemy's vcsbcl. This is a griovous 
misfortune, and often proves so fatal to tho 
service, that it is great pity some means could 
not be found of curing it.’ 

Here Mr. Booth stopped a while to take breath. 

'^Wo will therefore give the same refreshment to 
the reader. 

CHAPTER V. 

The earnvaX of Booth at GihraUar^vtUhvhat there 
befell him, 

*TnB adventures,’ contiuued Booth, ‘which 
happened to me from this day till my arrival ^ 
Gibraltar are not worth recounting to you. 
After a voyage, the remainder of which was 
tolerably prosperous, we arrived in that garrison, 
the natural strength of which is so well known 
to the whole world. 

‘About a* week after wlf arrival it was my 


fortune to be ordered on a sally party, in which 
my left leg was broke with a musket-ball ; and 
I should most cortai.7ly have either perished 
misernbiy, or must hav-e owed my preservation 
to some of the enem^ had not faithful ser- 
vant carried me off on his shoulders, and aftei> 
warda with the essibtftnce rf one of his com- 
rade«;, brought xue back into the garrison. 

‘ Tlie ftg('ny of my Wound was so great that 
it thiew me into a f»'ver, from whence my sur- 
geon apx)rehend('d much <langer. 1 now began | 
again to feel for my Amelia, an^* for myself on 
her account; and the disor«irr oi my mind, 
occasiou^d by suob melarichidy oonlemplations, I 
very bl^dly aggTa\ i tho distemper of my ' 
body, iusoti.uoh that it would probably have I 
proved 1 ihil, had it not been for tlw friendship 
of one Captain Jam(>w, an uOiccT of our regimen^ 
and an old acquain lance, who is undoubtedly 
one ft! tliM plMasautist companions and one of 
tho bi bL-natured men in the world* This 
worthy man, who had a head and a heart per- 
fectly adequate to every office of friendship^ 
stayed with me almost day and night during 
my illness, and by strengthening my hopes, 
raising my spirits, and cheering my thoughts, 
preserved me fnnn destruction. . 

*Thu behaviour of this man alone is a suffi- 
cient proof of the truth of my doctrine, that all 
men act entirely from their passions; for Bob 
James can uevt^r be supposed to act from any 
motive of virtue oi religion, since he constantly 
laughs at both; and yet his conduot towards 
me alouo demonstrates a degree of goodness 
which pi aps few of the votaries of either 
virtue >1 r< ligion can equal.’ 

*Tou need nut take much pains,* answered 
Miss Matthews with a smilo, ‘to convince me 
of your doctrine. 1 have been always an advo- 
cate for the same. 1 look upon the two words 
you mention to serve only as cloaks, under 
which hypocrisy may be the better enabled to 
cheat the world. 1 have been of tbat opinion 
evor since 1 read that charming fellow Man- 
do vil.’ 

‘Pardon me, madam,’ answered Booth, ‘I 
hope you do not agree with Mandevil neither, 
who hath represented human nature in a ploturo 
of tho highest dofuimily. Hq hath left out of 
his By £: tern the best passion which the mind can 
possess, and attempts to de^ve the effects or 
energies of that passion from^'the base impulses 
of pride or fear. Wheroas it, is as certain that 
love exists in the mind of m^n as that its oppo- 
site hatred doth; and the same reasons will 
equally prove the existence of the one as the 
existence of the other.’ 

‘1 don't know, indeed,' replied the lady; ‘1 
never thought much about the matter. This I 
know, that when I r^d Miandevil 1 thought all 
he said was true; and 1 have been often told 
that he proves religion and virtue to be only 
mere names. Bowever, if he denies there is 
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Miy such tiling as love, that is most certainly 
wrong. I am afraid 1 can give him the lie my- 
self.’ • 

will join with yon, madam, in that,* an- 
swered Booth, * at any time.* 

*Will you join with mo?’ answered she, 
looking eagerly at him. *Oh, Mr. Booth! I 
know not what 1 was going to say — What — 
Where did yon leave off? 1 would not inter- 
rupt you— but 1 am impatient to know some- 
thing.’ 

* What, madam ? ’ cries Booth ; 1 can give 

yon any satisfaction ’ — 

* No, no,’ said she, ^ I must hear all ; I would 
not for the world break the thread of your story. 
Besides, I am afraid to ask — Fiay, pray, sir. go 
on.* 

‘Well, madam,’ cries Booth, ‘I think I was 
mentioniog the exh*aordiDary acts of friendship 
done me by Captain James. Nor can I help 
taking notice of the almost unparalleled fidelity 
of poor Atkinson (for that was my man’s name), 
who was not only constant in the assiduity of 
his attendance, but during the time of my danger 
demonstrated a concern for me which I can 
hardly account for, as my prevailing on his 
capjain to make him a sergeant was the first 
favour ho ever received at my hands, and this 
did not happen till I was almost perfectly re- 
covered of my broken leg. Poor fellow ! 1 shall 
never forget the extravagant joy his halbert 
gave him. 1 remember it the more, because it 
was one of the happiest days of my own life ; for 
it was upon this day that 1 received a letter 
from my dear .Amelia, after a long silence, ac- 
quainting me that she was out of all danger 
from her lying-in. 

‘1 was now once more able to perform my 
duty, when (so unkind was the fortune of war), 
the second time I mounted the guard, I received 
a violent contusion from the bursting of a bomb.- 
1 was felled to the ground, whore 1 lay breath- 
less by the blow, till honest Atkinson came to 
my assistance, and conveyed me to my room, 
where a surgeon immodiately attended mo. 

‘ The injury I had now received was much 
more dangerous in my surgeon’s opinion than 
the former. It caused me to spit blood, and 
was attended with a fever and other bad symp- 
toms; so that very fatal consequences were 
apprehended. 

‘In this situation, the image of my Amelia 
haunted me day and night ; and the apprehen- 
sions of never seeing her more were^ so intoler- 
able, that 1 had thoughts of resigning my com- 
mission and returning home, weak as I was, 
that I might have at least the satisfaction of 
dying in the arms of my love. Captain James, 
however, persisted in dissuading me from any 
such resolution. He told me my honour was too 
much concerned, attempted to raise my hopes of 
recovery to the utmost of his power ; but chiefiy 
be prevailed on me by suggesting that, if the 


worst which 1 apprehended should happen, it 
was much better for Amelia that she should be 
absent than present in so melancholy an hour. 
“1 know,” cried he, “the extreme joy which 
must arise in you from meeting again with 
Amelia, and the comfort of expiring in her arms ; 
but consider what she herself must endure upon 
the dreadful occasion, and you would not wish 
to purchase any happiness at the price of so 
much pain to her.” This argument at length 
prevailed on me, and it was after many long 
debates resolved that she should not even know 
my present condition till my doom either for life 
or death was absolutely fixed.’ 

‘Oh, Heavens! how great! how generous!* 
cried Miss Matthews. ‘Booth, thou art a noble 
fellow, and 1 scarce think there is a woman upon 
earth worthy so exalted a passion.* 

Booth made a modest answer to the compli- 
ment which Miss Matthews had paid him. This 
drew more civilities from the lady, and these 
again more acknowledgments, all which we 
shall pass by, and proceed with our history. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Containing matters which will pletue some reader's. 

‘ Two months and more had I continued in a 
state of uncertainty, sometimes with more fiat- 
toiing and somutimos with more alarming 
symptoms, when one afternoon poor Atkinson 
came i unning into my room, all pale and out of 
breath, and bogged me not to be surprised at his 
nows. 1 asked him or^^'^ily what was the4natter, 
and if it was anythi®®'^ concerning Amelia. 1 
had scarce uttered th^ dear name when she her- 
self rushed into the room, and ran hastily to me, 
crying, “ Tes, it is, it is your Amelia herself.” 

‘There is nothing so difficult to (if>jcribe, and 
generally so dull whoa described, as scones of 
oxcoBsive tenderness.’ 

‘Can you think so?’ says Miss Matthews. 
‘ Surely there is nothing so clmiming! Oh, Mr. 
Booth, our sex is d — ned by the want of tender- 
ness in yours. Oh, wore they all like you! — 
certainly no man was ever your equal.’ 

‘ Indeed, madam,’ cries Booth, ‘you honour me 
too much. But — well — when the first transports 
of our meeting were over, Amelia began gently 
to chide me for having concealed my illness from 
her; for in three letters which I lud writ her 
since the accident had happened, there was not 
the least mention of it, or any hint given by 
which she could possibly conclude I was other- 
wise than in perfect health. And when I had 
excused myself by assigning the true reason, 
she cried, “Oh, Mr. Booth! and do you know 
so little of your Amelia as to think 1 could or 
would survive you? Would it not be better for 
one dreadful sight to break my heart at once 
than to break it by degrees? 0^ Billy! oan 
anything pay me for the loss of this embrace ? ” 
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But I ask your pardon ; liow ridiculous doth my 
fondness appear in your eyes! ’ 

* How oftoUf’ answered she) * shall I assert the 
contrary ? What would^ou have me say, Mr. 
Booth? Shall I tell you I envy Mrs. Booth of 
all the women in the world? Would you be- 
lieve me if I did? I hope you— What am I 
saying? Fray make no farther apology, but 
go on.* 

* After a scene,* continued he, *too tender to 
bo conceived by many, Amelia informed me that 
she had received a letter from an unknown hand 
acquainting her with my misfortune, and advis- 
ing her, if she ever desired to see me more, to 
come directly to Gibraltar. She said she should 
not have delayed a moment after receiving tliis 
letter had not the same ship brought her one 
from me, written with rather more than usual 
gaiety, and in which there was not the least 
mention of my indisposition. TMh, «sne said, 
greatly puzzled her and her mother, and the 
worthy divine endeav<»uiod to porsuado her to 
give credit to my letter, and to ii.ipute the other 
to a species of wit with which the world greatly 
abouiK^s. This consists entirely in doing vari- 
ous kinds of mischief to our folio w-ci oat ures, by 
belying ono, dicoiving another, exposing a third, | 
and drawing in a fouith to expose himself; in 
short, by making some the objects of laughter, 
others of contempt, and, indeed, not seldom by 
subjecting them to very great inconveniences, 
pel haps to min, for the sake of a jost 

^ Mrs. Harris and the doctor derived the letter 
from this species of wit. Miss Botty, however, 
was of a different opinion, and advised poor 
Amelia to apply to an officer whom the gov(*ruor 
had sent over in the same ship, by whom the 
report of my illness was so strongly conffimed, 
that Amelia immediately resolved on her voyage. 

* 1 had a great curiosity to know tho author of 
this letter, but not the least trace of it could be 
discovered. The only person with whom I 
lived in any great intimacy was Captain James, 
and he, madam, from what I have already told 
you, you will think to bo the last person I could 
suspect; besides, he declared upon his honour 
that he knew nothing of the matter, and no man’s 
honour is, 1 believe, more sacred. There was, 
indeed, an ensign of another regiment who know 
my wife, and who had sometimes visited me in 
my illness; but he was a very unlikely man to 
interest himself much in any affairs which did 
not concern him; and he too declared he knew 
nothing of it’ 

* And did you never discover this secret?’ cried 
Miss Matthews. 

Never to this day,* answered Booth, 
fancy,’ said sho, could give a shrewd 
guess. Wliat so likely as that Mrs. Booth, when 
you left her, should have given herfoster-lwother 
brdors to send her word of whatever befell you ? 
Yet stay, that could not be neither; for then she 
would not have doubted whether she dioold 


Hi 

leave dear England on the receipt of tho letter. 
No, it mpst have been by some other means; 
yet that I own appaar^^ extremely natural to 
me^ for if I had been left by enoh a husband, I 
think I should have pursned the same method.’ 

•No, madam,* oriea Booth, *it must have been 
conveyed by some other channel; for my Amelia, 
I am certain, was entirely ignorant of the man- 
ner; and as for poor AtkiiiROn, 1 am oonvinced 
he would not have ventured to take such a step 
Vithout acquainting me. Besides, the poor 
fellow had, I believe, such a regard for my wife, 
out of gratitude for the favouis she hath done 
his mother, that I make no doubt he was hi^fhly 
rejoiced at her absence from my melancholy 
scene. Well, whoever writ it is a matter very 
immaterial; yet, as it seemed so odd and un- 
accountable an incident, I could not help men- 
tiotilug it. 

Mi'inin the time of Amelia’s arrival nothing 
reniAilfable happened till my perfect recovery, 
unless 1 sboiild observe her remarkable beha- 
viour, so full of care and tenderness, that it was 
perhaps without a parallel.* 

‘ Oil, no, Mr. Booth,* cries the lady ‘ it is fully 
equalled, I am sure, by your gratitude. There 
is nothing, 1 b( heve, so rare as gratitude in your 
sex, espeoially in husbands. Bo kind a remem- 
brance is, indeed, more than a return to such an 
obligation; for where is the mighty obligation 
which a woman confers, who, being possessed of 
an inestimable jewel, is so kind to herself as to 
be careful and tender of it? 1 do not say this 
to lessen your opinion of Mrs. Booth. 1 liave 
no doubt but that she loves you as well as she 
is capable. But 1 would not have you think so 
meanly of our sex as to imagine there are not a 
thousand women susceptible of true tenderness 
towards a meritorious man. Believe mo, Mr. 
Booth, if I had received such an account of an 
accident having happened to such a husband, a 
mother and a parson would not have held me a 
moment. I should have leaped into the first 
fishing-boat I could have found, and bid defiance 
to the winds and waves. Oh ! tlioro is no true 
tenderness but in a woman of spirit 1 would 
not be understood all this while to reflect on 
Mrs. Booth. I am only defending the cause of 
my sex; for, upon my soul, such compliments to 
a wife are a satire on all the rest of womankind** 

*Sure you jest. Miss Matthews,’ answered 
Booth with a smile; * however, if yon please, I 
will proceed in my story.* 

OHAPTEB VIL 

The cagftain, eorUinuing hie etory^ reeounie eom 
particulars which^ loe doubt not, to many good 
people will appear uiinaturcU, 

•1 WAS no sooner recovered from my indisposi- 
tion than Amelia herself fell ill. Tide, 1 am 
afraid, was occasioned by the fatigues whioh I 
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oolild not pie7ent her from undergoing on my I 
account ; for as my disease went off with violont j 
Aweattk, during which the surgeon strictly ordered I 
that I should lie by myself, my Amelia could not 
be prevailed upon to spend many hours in her 
own bed. During my restless fils she would 
sometimes read to me several hours together; 
indeed, it was not without difficulty that sL.y 
ever quitted my bedbido. These fatigues, added 
to the uneasiness of her mind, overpoweied hei 
weak spints, and threw her into one of the 
Worst disorders that can possibly attend a wo- 
man — a disorder veiy common among the ladies, 
and our physicians have not agreed upon its 
name. Some call it the fever on the spiiitv, 
some a nervous fever, some the vapours, and 
some the hysterics * 

^Oh, say no more,* cries Miss Matthews; 
pity you, I pity you from my soul. A man had 
better be pi tj^ued with all the curses of Egj pt 
than with a vapourish wife.’ 

‘Pity me I madam,* answered Booth; ‘pity 
rather that dear creature who, from her love aud 
care of my unworthy self, contracted a distem- 
per, the horrors of which are scarce to be ima- 
gined It is, indeed, a sort of complication of 
all diseases together, with almost madness added 
to them. In this situation, the siige beiug at an 
end, the governor gave me leave to attend ray 
wife to Montpfliei, the air of which was judged 
to be most likely to restore her to health Ujion 
this occasion she wioto to her mother to dcsiie 
« remittance, and set forth the melancholy con- 
dition of her heilth, and her necessity foi money, 
In such terms os would have touched any bosom 
not void of humanity, though a sti anger to the 
unhappy suffeior. Hoi sister answered it, and 
J btlieve 1 have a copy of the answer in my 
pocket. 1 keep it by me as a cuiiosity, aud you 
would think it mun so could I show you my 
Amrlu's letter.* He then searched his pocket- 
book, and findmg tbe letter among many others, 
he lead it m the following woids — 

‘“Deab Sister, — ^My mamma, biing much 
disordered, hath commanded me to U 11 you she 
IS both shocked and surpnsed at your extraurdi- 
I uiiy lequcst^ or, as she chouses to call it, older 
for money. Ton know, my dear, she says that 
your marriage with this red-coat man was en- 
tiiely agamst hex consent and the opinion of all 
your family (I am sure 1 may here include my- 
self in that numhci) , and yet, aftei this fatal act 
of disobedience, slie was prevailed «on to Hcoive 
you as her child— not, however, nor aio you so 
to understand it, as the favounte whn h you was 
before. She forgive you; but this was as a 
Cbrl^ian and a parent, still preserving in her 
Own mind a just sense of your disobedience, and 
a just resentment on that account And yet, 
notwithstanding this resc ntment, she desiies you 
to remember that when j ou a second time ven- 
tured to oppose her authority, and nothing would 


serve you but taking a ramble (an indecent one, 

I can*t help saying) after your fellow, she thought 
fit to show the excess of a mother*s tenderness, 
and furnished you wiUi no less than fifty pounds 
for your foolish voyage. How can E(he, then, be 
otherwise than sui prised at your present demand ? 
which, should she be so weak to comply with, 
she must expect to be every month repeated, in 
order to supply the extiavaganoe of a young 
rakish officer. Tou say she will compassionate 
youi Bufferings Yes, suiely she doth greatly 
compassionate them, and so do 1 too, though 
you was neither so kind nor so civil as to suj)- 
pose I should But I forgive all your slights to 
me, as well now as formerly. Nay, I not only 
fox give, but I pray daily for you. But, dear 
bibter, what could you expect less thau what 
hath happened ? You should have believed your 
fnonds, who wei e wiser and older than you. 1 
do not here moan myself, though 1 own 1 am 
eleven months and some odd weeks your superior , 
though, had 1 been youngor, 1 might peihaps 
have been able to advibo you , foi wibdom and 
what some may call beauty do not always go 
together. You will not be ofiended at this, for 
I know in your heait you have alwajb held your 
hold above some people, whom peihaps oilier 
peojile have thought better of; but why do 1 
meutioii what 1 scorn so much? No, my dear 
sibtei, Heaven foi bid it should ever be baid of 
me that 1 value m^stlf upon my face — ^not but if 
I could believe men, peihapb— but I hate aud 
despise men — you know I do, iny dear, and I 
wish you had des^nsed the^' as much, but jacta 
e%t cUeOy as the doctoi sa-^^^ You are to make 
the best of >our foitune-^ ^hat foi tune, I moan, 
my mamma may please to give you, for you know 
all IS lu her power Lot me advibe you i' on, to 
bung your mmd to joui circumstaneo* ad re- 
number (for 1 caii*t help wiitmg it, as it is for 
jour own good) tbe vapours aie a dislcinpd 
winch vf ry ill become a kuapsaek. Kumembei, 
my dear, what you havo done , remember what 
my mamma hath done ; remember u e have some- 
thing of jourb to krep, and do not conbider joui- 
self as an only child— no, nor as a favouxiio child 
— ^but be pleased to remombei, dear sistor, your 
most affeutionate sister, and most obedient humble 
seivant, £ Harius.*** 

*Oh, brave Miss Betty ! ' cried Miss Matthews; 
* 1 always held her m high esteem ; but I protest 
she exceeds even what 1 could have expected 
flrom her.* 

‘This letter, madam,* cries Booth, ‘you will 
believe was an excellent cordial for my poor 
I wife*s spirits. So dxeadful, Iniood, was the 
effect it had upon her, that, as she had read It 
xn my absence, I found her at my return home 
in tbe most violent fits; and so long was it be- 
fore she recovered her senses, that l/lespaiied ot 
that blessed event ever happening ; and my own 
senses veiy narrowly escaped from being saori- 
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flced to my despair. However, she came at Inst 
to herself, and 1 began to consider of every 
means of carrying her immediately to Montpelier, 
which was now become much more necessary 
than before. 

* Though I was greatly ehochnd at the bar- 
barity of the letter, yet I apprehended no very 
111 consequence from it; for as it was' believed all 
over the army that 1 had married a great fortune, 
1 had received offers of money, if 1 wanted 
from more than one. Indeed, 1 might have 
easily carried my wife to Montpelier at any time ; 
but she was extremely averse to the voyage, 
being desirous of our reiumiiig to England, as 
1 had leave to do ; and she grew daily much 
better, that had it not been for the retn i pt of 
that cursed —which I have just read to jou, 1 
am persuaded she might have been able to rciuru 
to England in the next ship. 

* Among others, there was a colonil in the 
garrison who had Tiut only offered, bul impor- 
tuned me to receive money of him. I now 
therefore repaiied to him, and as a reason for 
altering my resolution 1 produced the letter, and 
at the same time acquainted him with the true 
state of my affairs. The colonel rend the letter, 
shook Lis head, and after soino silence said he 
was sorry I had refused to aocapt his offer be 
fore; but that he bad now so ordered inatterb, 
and disposed of his money, that be had not a 
shilling left to sparo from his own occasions. 

* Answers of the same kind I had from several 
others, but not one penny could 1 borrow of 
any; for I have been since firmly persuaded that 
the honest colonel was not content with denying 
me himself, but took effectnal means, by spread- 
ing the secret I had so foolishly trusted him 
with, to prevent me from succeeding elsewhere : 
for such is the nature of men, that whoever 
denies himself to do you a favour is unwilling 
that it should bo done to you by any other. 

* This was tbe first time 1 had ever felt that 
distress which arises from the want of money : 
a distress very dreadful indeed in a married 
state; for what can be more miserable than to 
see anything necessary for the preservation of a 
beloved creature, and not be able to supply it? 

* Perhaps you may wonder, madiun, that I 
have not mentioned Captain James on this occa- 
sion ; but he was at that time laid up at Algiers 
(whither he had been sent by the governor) in a 
fever. However, he returned time enough to 
supply me, which^he did with the utmost readi- 
ness on the very first mention of my distress; 
and the good colonel, notwithstanding his having 
disposed of his money, discounted the captaiu’s 
draft Tou see, madam, an instance in the gene- 
rous behaviour of my friend James, how false 
are all universal satires against hunuin kind. 
He is indeed one of the worthiest men the world 
ever produced. 

*But perhaps you will be more pleased still 
with the extravagant generosity of my sergeant 


The day before the return of Mr. James, the 
poor fellow came to me with tears in his eyes, 
and begged I woul^uot be offended at what he 
was going to mention. Ho then pulled a purso 
from his pocket, wbieh contained, he sai^ the 
sum of twelve pounds, and which he begged 
me to accept, crying ho w<is sorry it was not. 
in his power to lend me whatever 1 wanted. I 
was 60 struck with this instance of generosity 
and fiiendship in such a person, that I gave him 
an opportunity of pressing me a second time 
before 1 made him an answer. Indeed, I was 
greatly surprised how be t-ame to worth that 
little sum, and no b‘s«a at bis acquaiuted 
with n]y own wants. In both which points be 
presently satisfied vo. As to the firbt, it seems 
he had plundered a Spanish officer of fifteen 
pistoles; and as to the second, li. confessed he 
Lnd it from my wife's maid, who had overheard 
huin diacour&e between her mistress and me. 

people, I heliiwe, always deceive them- 
selves, who imagine they can conceal distresseu 
circumstances from their servants ; for these are 
always extremely quicksighted on such occa- 
sions.’ 

‘Good IIoavenB !* cries Miss Matthews, ‘how 
astonishing is such behaviour iu so low a 
fellow!’ 

‘ 1 thought so myself,’ answered Booth ; ' and 
yet I know not, on a more strict examination 
into the matter, why we sh( uld bo more sur- 
prised to see greatness of mind discover itself 
in one degree or rank of life than in another. 
Love benevolence^ or what you will please to 
call ft, may be the reigning passion in a beggar, 
as well as in a prince; and wherever it is, its 
energies will be the same. * 

‘To confess the truth, I am afraid we ofte» 
compliment what we call upper life, with too 
much injustice, at the expense ot the lower. As 
it is no rare thing to see instances which de- 
grade human nature in persons of the highest 
birth and education, so I apprehend that ex- 
amples of whatever is really great and good 
have been sometimes found amongst those who 
have wanted all such advantages. In reality, 
palaces, I make no doubt, do sometimes contain 
i nothing but dreariness and darkness, and the 
sun of righteousness bath shone forth with all 
its glory in a cottage.’ 

CHAPTEB Vm. 

FAe story of Booth continued. 

Mb. Booth thus went on: 

‘Wo now took leave of the garrison, and 
having landed at Marseilles, arrived at Mont- 
pelier, without anything happening to us worth 
remembrance, excejvt the extreme sea-siokness 
of poor Amelia; but I was afterwards well 
I repaid for the terrors which it occasioned me 
\ by the good consequences which attended it; 
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•for I believe it contributed ^ven more tban tlie 
air of Montpelier to the perfect re-establiehmeni 
of her health/ 

*1 ask jour pardon for Intemiptlng you,* cries 
Miss Matthews, 'but you never satisfied me 
whether you took the sergeant’s money. You 
have made me half in love with that charming 
follow.’ 

*How can you imagine, madam,’ answered 
Booth, '1 should have taken from a poor fellow 
what was of so little consequence to me, and at 
the same time of so much to him? Perhaps, 
now, you will derive this from the passion of 
pride.’ 

'Indeed,’ says She, 'I neither derive it from 
the passion of pride nor from the passion of 
folly: but methiuks you should have accepted 
the offer, and I am convinced you hurt him very 
much when you refused it. But pi'ay proceed 
in your htory.’ Then Booth went on as follows : 

' As Amelia recovered her health and spirits 
daily, we began to pass our time very pleasantly 
at Montpelier; for the greatest enemy to the 
French will acknowledge that they are the best 
people in the world to live amongst for a little 
while. In some countries it is almost as easy 
to get a good estate as a good acquaintance. In 
England, particularly, acquaintance is of almost 
as slow growth as an oak; so that the ago of 
man scarce bufficcs to bniig it to any perfection, 
and families seldom contract any gieat intimacy 
till the third, or at least tlio second generation. 
8o shy indeed, are we English of letting a 
Stranger into our houses, that one w^oiild ima- 
gine we regarded all such as thieves. Kow the 
French are the very reverse. Being a stranger 
amohg them entitles you to the better place and 
to the greater degree of civility ; and if you wear 
but the appearance of a gentleman, they never 
suspect you are not one. Their friendship, in- 
deed, seldom extends as far as their purse, noi 
is such friendship usual in other countiies. To 
say the truth, politeness carries friendship far 
enough in the ordinary occasions of life, and 
those who want this accomplish riieut rarely 
make amends for it Jby their sincoiity; for 
bluuluess, or rather rudeness, as it commonly 
deserves to be called, is not always so much a 
mark of honesty as it is taken to be. 

'The hour after our arrival we became ac- 
quainted with Mens. Bagillard. lie was a 
Frenclinian of gieat wit and vivacity, with a 
greater share of learning than gentlemen arc 
usually possessed of. Ashe lodge, d in the fiaiiie 
bouse with us, wo were immediately acqukinted, 
and 1 liked his conversation so well that I never 
thought 1 had too much of his company. In- 
deed, 1 spent so much of my time with him 
that Amelia (I know not whether 1 ought to 
mention it) grew uneasy at our familiarity, and 
complained of my being too little with her, from 
my violent fondness for my new acquaintance; 
for our conversation turning chiefly upon books, 


and principally Latin ones (for we read several 
of the classics together), she could have but 
little entertainment by being with us. When 
my wife had once taken it into her head that 
she was deprived of my company by M. Bagil- 
lard, it was impossible to change her opinion; 
and though I now spent more of my time with 
her than I had ever done before, she still grew 
more and more dissatisfied, till at last she very 
earnestly desired me to quit my lodgings, and 
insisted upon it with moio vehemence than 1 
had ever known her express before. To say the 
trutli, if that excellent woman could ever be 
thought unreasonable, 1 thought she was so on 
this occasion. 

'But in what light soever her desires appeared 
to me, as they manifestly arose from an affection 
of which I had daily the most endeariug proof^, 
I resolved to comply with her, and accordingly 
removed to a distant part of the town; fur it 
is my opinion that we can have but little love 
for the i>erson whom we will never indulge in 
an unreubODitble deioand. Indeed, I was undei 
a difficulty with legard to Mons. Bagillard; for 
as I could not possibly communicate to him the 
true reason for quitting niy lodgings, so 1 found 
it as difficult to dective him by a counterfeit 
one; be8ide^, 1 was apprebdisive I should have 
little lesb of his company than before. 1 could, 
indeed, have avoided this dilemma by leaving 
Moutpilier, for Amelia had perfectly recovered 
her ho<»Uh; but I liad faithfully promised Cap- 
tain James to wait his return fiom Italy, whither 
ho was gone sumo time before from Gibraltar; 
uor was it i>roper for Am®^a to take any long 
journey, she being now six months gone 
with child. 

'This difficulty, liowevcr, proved to be less 
than I had imagined it; for my Freud i *iend, 
whether lie susjioctcd anything from ii } wife’s 
behaviour, though blio never, as I observed, 
showed him tho least incivility, bocamo Mid- 
deiily as cold on his side After our leaving 
the lodgings he uover made above two or throo 
formal visits; indeed, his time was soon after 
entirely taken up by an intrigue with a certain 
countess, which biased all over Moutpolier. 

'We had nut been long in our now apart- 
ments before an English oilicor arrived at Mont- 
pelier, and came to lodge in tlie same house 
with us. This geutloinan, whose name was 
Bath, was of the rank of a major, and had so 
much singularity in his character, that perhaps 
you never heard of any like him. He was far 
from having ony of those bookish qualifications 
which had before caused my Atnelia’s disquiet. 

I It is true, his discourses generally turned on 
matters Df no feminine kind,— war and martial 
exploits being the ordinary tupfos of Lis con- 
versation. Howevsr, as he had a sister with 
whom Amplia was greatly pleased, an intis^y 
presently grew between us, and we four lived 
in one family* 
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*The mfijor 'WM a great dealer in the marvel- 
lous, and was constantly the little hero of his 
own tale. This made him very entertaining to 
Amelia, who, of ell persons in the world, hath 
the truest taste and enjoyment of the ridiculous; 
for, whilst no one sooner discovers it in the 
character of another, no one so well conceals 
her knowledge of it from the lidiculous person. 
I cannot help mentioning a sentiment of hers on 
this head, as 1 think it doth her great honour. 
“If 1 had the same neglect,” said she, “ior ridi- 
culous people with the generality of the world, 
1 should rather think them the objects of tears 
than laughter; but in reality I have known 
several who, in some parts of their characters, 
have been extremely ridiculous, in others have 
been altogether as amiable. For instance,” said 
she, “here is the major, who lit us of many 
things which he hath never been, and of others 
which he hath never done, and ih)ih in the mo&t 
extravagant excess; and yet how uiniable is his 
behaviour to his poor sister, whom he hath not 
only brought over hither for her health at his 
own expoubo, but is come to bear her company I" 
I believe, madam, I repeat her very woids; for 
1 am very apt to remember wbat she sa^s. 

*Tou will easily believe, fiom a circumstance 
I have just mentioned in the major’s favour, 
especially when I have told } ou that his sister 
was one of the best of gills, that it was entirely 
necessary to hide from her all kind of laughter 
at any part of her brother’s behaviour. To say 
the truth, this was easy enough to do; for the 
poor girl was so blinded with lovo and gratitude, 
and so highly honoured and reverenced her 
brother, that bhe had not the least buspiciou 
that there was a perbon in the world capable of 
laughing at him. 

* Indeed, 1 am ceitain bho never made the least 
discovery of our ridicule; for 1 am well con- 
vinced she would have resented it: for, besides 
the love she bore her brother, she had a little 
family pride, which would sometimes appear. To 
say the truth, if she had any fault, it was that of 
vanity; but she was a very good girl upon the 
whole, and none of us are entirely free from faults.’ 

‘You are a good-natured follow, Will,’ an- 
swered Miss Matthews; ‘but vanity is a fault 
of the first magnitude in a woman, and often the 
occasion of many others.’ 

To this Booth made no answer, but continued 
his story: 

‘In this company we passed two or three 
months very agreeably, till the major and 1 both 
betook ourselves to our several nurseries, my 
wife being brought to bod of a girl, and Miss 
Bath confined to her chamber by a surfeit, which 
had like to have occasioned her death.* 

Here Miss Matthews burst into a loud laugh, 
of which, when Booth asked the reabon, she said 
she could not forbear at the thoughts of two 
such nurses. *And did you really,’ says she, 
* make your wife’s caudle yoiirself f ’ 


‘Indeed, madam,’ said he,/ 1 did. And do you 
think that so extraordinary ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I do,’ asswered she. * I thought the 
best husbands had looked on their wives’ lying- 
in as a time of feslival and jollity. What! did 
you not even get drunk in the time of your 
wife’s delivery? Tell me honestly how you 
employed yourself at this time,’ 

‘ Why, then, honestly,’ replied he, 'and in de- 
fiance of your laughter, I lay liehind her bolster, 
and supported her in my arms ; and, upon my 
boul, 1 believe I felt more pnin in my mind than 
she underwent in her body. And now answer 
o>o as honestly : Bo y<tu lenlly think it a proper 
tinu« of mirth ''Ahen the creature one loves to 
distraction is undergoing tlio most racking tor- 
ments as we), as iu the most imminent danger? 
and— but 1 need not express any more tender 
eiicumstanoes.’ 

‘ f am to answer honestly,’ cried she. — ‘Ye**, 
indbinrerely,’ ci ies Booth. — ‘Why, then, honestly 
and hincerely,* says she, ‘ may I never see L^'avon 
if J don’t think you an angel of a man I * 

‘Nay, madam,* answered Booth, ‘ but indeed 
you do me too much honour; there are many 
such husbands. Nay, have we not an example 
of the like tenderness in the major? though as 
to him, 1 believe, I shall make you laugh. 
“While iny wife lay in, Miss Bath being ex- 
tremely ill, I went one day to the door of her 
apartment to inquire after lier lieallb as well as 
for the major, whom i had not seen during o 
whole week. I knocked softly at the door, and 
being bid to open it, I found the major in bis 
bl t^r’s ante-chamber warming her posset. His 
Aras certainly whimsical cuougli, having on 
a womaTi’s bedgown and a very dirty flannel 
nightcap, which, being added to a very odd 
poibou (for he is a very awkward thin man, 
near sevoi^ feet high), might have formed, in 
the opinif‘n of most men, a very proper object 
of laughter. The major started from his seat 
at my enteiing into the room, and with much 
emotion and a great oath cried ont, “ Is it you, 
sir? ” I then inquired after his and his sister's 
health. He answered that his sister was better, 
and he was very well, “though I did not expect, 
sir,” cried he, with not a little confusion, “ to be 
seen by you in this situation.” I told him 1 
thought it impossible he could appear in a situa- 
tion more becoming his character. “You do 
not I ” answered he. “ By G — ^ I am very much 
obliged to you for that opinion; but I believe, 
sir, however my weakness may prevail on me to 
descend from it, no man can be more conscious 
of his own dignity than myself.” His sister then 
called to him from an inner rcM>m; upon which 
he rang the bell for her bctrvant, and then, after 
a stride or two across the room, he said, with an 
elated aspect^ “ 1 would not have you thlak| Mr. 
Booth, because you have caught me in this dls^ 
habiUe, by coming upon me a little too abruptly 
—I cannot help saying a little too abruptly— that 
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X am my alater's nurse. 1 know better what is 
due to the dignity of a man, and I have shown 
It In a >Une of battle. X think 1 have made a 
figure <tbere, Mr. Bootli, and becoming my cha- 
racter; by <3 — \ I ought not to be despised too 
much if my nature is not totally without its 
weaknesses.*’ He uttered this and some more 
of the same kind with great majesty, or, as he 
called it, dignity. Indeed, he used some hard 
words that 1 did not understand; for all his 
words are not to be found in a dictionary. 
Upon the whole, I could not easily refrain from 
laughter, however, 1 conquered myself, and 
soon after retired from him, astonished that it 
was possible for a man to possess true goodness, 
and bo at the same time ashamed of it. 

*But if I was surprised at what had passed at 
this visit, how much more was 1 surprised the 
next morning, when he came very early to my 
chamber, and told me be had not been able to 
sleep one wink at what had passed between us ! 
“There were some words of yours,” says he, 
“which must be further explained before we 
part. You told me, sir, when you found mo in 
that sitnation, which I cannot bear to recollect, 
that you thought 1 could not ap]ppar in one more 
becoming my character; these were the words 
— I shall never forgot them. Do you imagine 
that there is any of the dignity of a man wanting 
in my character? do you think that I have, dur- 
ing my sister’s illness, behaved with a weakness 
that savours too much of effeminacy ? 1 know how 
much it is beneath a man to wliine and whimper 
about a trifling girl os well as you or any man ; 
and if my sister had died, 1 should have behaved 
like a man on the occasion. 1 would not bavo 
you think I confined myself from company merely 
upon her account. 1 was ver3’ much disordered 
myself. And when you sui prised me in that 
situation — I repeat again, in that situation — ^ber 
nurse had not left the room three minutes, and 1 
was blowing the fire for fear it should have gone 
out” In this manner he ran on almost a quarter 
of an hour before he would suffer me to speak. 
At last, looking stedfastly in bis face, 1 asked 
him if I must conclude that he was in earnest? 
“In earnest!” says he, repeating my woids, 
“do you then take my character for a jest?”— 
“ Lookee, sir,” said I very gravely, “ I ^hink wo 
know one another very well; and 1 have no 
reason to suspect you should impute it to fear, 
when I tell you X was so far from intending to 
affront you, that 1 meant you qne of tho highest 
compliments. Tenderness for women is so far 
from lessening, that it proves a tioie manly cha- 
racter. The manly Brutus showed the utmost 
tenderness to his Poxtia; and the great King of 
Sweden, the bravest, and even fiercest of men, 
shut himself np three whole days in the midst of 
a campaign, and would see no company on the 
death of a faYomite sister.” At these words I 
saw his features soften ; and he cried out, “ D^n 
me^ 1 admire the King of Sweden of all the men 


in the world ; and he is a rascal that is ashamed 
of doing anything which tho King of Sweden 
did. And yet, if any King of Sweden in France 
was to tell me that his sibter had more merit 
than mine, by G— ^ I’d knock his brains about his 
ears. Poor little Betsey! she is the hono&test, 
worthiest girl that over was born. Heaven be 
praised, she is roeoverod; for, if I had lost her, 
I never should have enjoyed another happy 
moment.” In this manner he ran on some time, 
till the tears began to overflow; which wlien he 
perceived, he stopped: peilups ho was unable 
to go on, for he seemed almost choked. After 
a short silence, however, having wiped his eyes 
w'ith his handkerchief, he fetched a deep sigh, 
and cried, “ 1 am ashamed you should see this, 
Mr. Booth; but d — u mo, nature will get the 
bettor of dignity.” I now comforted him with 
the example of Xerxes, as I had before done 
with that of the King of S weden ; and soon after 
wo sat down to brurkfast t(»gethcr with much 
cordial friendship ; for 1 assure you, with all his 
oddity, tliere is not a beltor-natured man in the 
world than the major.’ 

Good-natured, indeed 1’ cries Miss Matthews 
witli great scorn. ‘ A fool ! how can you mention 
such a follow with commendation ? * 

Booth spoke as much as he could In defence of 
his friend ; indeed, he had ropreseutod him in as 
favourable a light as possible, and h id particu- 
larly left out those hard words with which, as he 
hath observed a little before, tho major inter- 
larded his discourse. Booth then proceeded as 
in the next chapter. 

ei 
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CHAPTER IV 

Containing very extraoi'dinary matters, 

*Mis8 Bath,’ continnod Booth, ‘now recovcrel 
so fast, that she was abroad as soon as my wife. 
Our little partie quarree began to grow agreeable 
again ; and we mixed with tho company of the 
place more than we had done before. Mons. 
Bagillard now again lonewod his intimacy, for 
the countess, his mibtioss, was gone to Paris; at 
; which my wife at first showed no dissatibfao- 
tion; and I imagined th.it, as she had a friend 
and companion o| her own sex (for Miss Bath 
and she had conti acted the highest fondness 
for each other), she would tho less miss my 
company. However, I was disappointed in thia 
expectation ; for she soon began to express her 
former uneasiness, and her impatience for the 
arrival of Captain James, that we might entirely 
quit Montpelier. 

* 1 could not avoid conceiving some little dia^ 
pleasure at this humour of my wife, which I waa 
forced to think a little unreasonable.’—’ A little, 
do you call it?’ says Miss Matthews. ’Good 
heavens 1 what a husband are you 1 ’ How litUa 
worthy,’ answered ho, ‘you will say hereafter, of 
auoh a wife as my Amelia. One day, aa we ware 
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Bitting together, 1 heard a violent scream; upon 
vhich my wife, starting up, cried out, “Sure 
that’s Miss Bath’s voioe; '* and immediately ran 
towards the chamber whence it proceeded. I 
followed her; and when we arrived, we there 
beheld the most shocking sight imaginable— 
Miss Bath lying dead on the floor, and the major 
all bloody kneeling by her, and roaring out for 
assistance, Amelia, though she was herself in 
little better condition than her friend, ran hastily 
to her, bared her neck, and attempted to loosen 
her stays, while 1 ran up and down, scarce know- 
ing what I did, calling for water and cordials, 
and despatching several servants one after an- 
other for doctors and surgeons. 

* Water, cordials, and all necessary implements 
being brought. Miss Bath was at length recovered, 
and placed in her chair, when the major seated 
himself by her. And now, the young lady being 
restored to life, the major, who till then had 
engaged as little of his own as of any other per- 
son’s attention, hiH'ame the object of all our con- 
siderations, especially Lis poor sislor’s, who had 
110 sooner recovered sulTu'it'ut btreugth than she 
began to lament her brother, crying out tliat he 
was killed and bitterly bewailing her fato, in 
having revived from hor swoon to behold so 
dreadful a spectacle. While Amelia applied 
horself to sootho the ngouics of her friend, I 
began to inquire iuto the condition of the major, 
in which 1 was assisted by a surgeon, who now 
arrived. The major declared, with great cheer- 
fulnesM, that ho did not apprehend liis wound to 
Ix) in the least dangerous, and therefore begged 
his sister to bo comforted, saj’ing he was con- 
vinced the surgeon would soon give hor the 
same assurancu ; but that good man vras not so 
liberal of assurances as tbe major had cxjiecied : 
for as soon as he had probed the wound he 
afforded no more than hopes, declaring that it 
was a very ugly wound ; but added by way of 
coiibolation, that he had cured many much worse. 

* When the major was dressed his sister seemed 
to possess his whole thoughts, and all his care was 
to relievo her grief. He solemnly protested that 
it was no moro than a flesh-wound, and not very 
deep, nor could, as ho apprehended, be in the 
least dangerous ; and as for the cold expressions 
of the surgeon, he very well accounted for them 
fiom a motive too obvious to be mentioned. 
From these declarations of hor brother, and the 
interposition of her friends, and above all, I 
believe, from that vast vent which she had given 
to her fright. Miss Bath seemed a little pacified. 
Amelia, therefore, at last prevailed ; and as 
terror abated, curiosity became the superior 
passion. I therefore now began to inquire what 
had occasioned that accident whence all the 
uproar arose. 

* The major took me by the band, and, looking 
very kindly at me, said, ** My dear Mr. Booth, 1 
must begin by asking yonr pardon ; for 1 have 
done you an injury for which nothing but the 
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height of friendship in me can be aii excuse, 
and therefore nothing but the height of friend- 
ship in you pan forgive.” This preamble, 
madam, you will easily believe, greatly alarmed 
all the company, but oi^ecially me. I answered, 

“ Dear major, I forgive you, let it be what it will ; 
but what is it possible you can have done to in- 
jure me?”— “That,” replied he, “which I am I 
convinced a man of your honour and dignity of 
nature, by G — ^ mu^t conclude to be one of the 
highest injuries. 1 have taken out of your own 
hands the doing yourself justice. 1 am afraid I 
have killed the man uho hath injured your 
honour. 1 moan that villain Bagillard — but I 
cannot proceed ; for you, madam,” said he to 
my wife, “ are conoernod, and 1 know what is 
duo to tho dignity of your sex.” Amelia, 1 
observed, turned pale at these words, but eagerly 
begged him to proceed. “Nay, madam,” an- 
swered he, “ if 1 am commanded by a lady, it is a 
part of my dignity to obey.” He then proceeded 
t(k tell UR that Bagillard had rallied him upon a 
supposition that he was pursuing my wife with 
a view of gallantry ; telling him that he could 
never succeed; giving hints that, if It had been 
possible, he should have succeeded himself ; and 
ending with calling my poor Amelia an accom- 
plished prude ; upon which the major gave 
Bagillard a box on the ear, and both immodi- 
aloly drew their swords. 

^ The major had scarce ended his speech when 
a servant came into the I'ooiti, and told me there 
was a filar below who desired to speak with me 
in great haste. I shook the major by the hand, 
and told him I not only forgave him, but was 
extH'Moly obliged to his friendship; and then, 
going to tbe friar, 1 found that ho was Bagillard’s 
confessor, from wlium ho came to me, with an 
earnest desire of seoing me, that he might ask 
my pardon and receive my forgiveness before he 
died for tho injury he had intended me. My 
wife at first opposed my going, from some sud- 
den fears on my account; but when she was 
convinced they wore groundless, she consented. 

* I found Bagillard in his bod ; for the major’s 
sword bad passed up to tbe vexy hilt through 
his body. After having very earnestly asked 
my pardon, he made mo many compliments on 
the possession of^a woman who, joined to tbe 
most exquisite beauty, was mistress of the most 
iiiipreguublo virtue ; as a proof of which he 
acknowledged the vehemence as well as ill suc- 
cess of his attempts; and, to make Amelia’s 
virtue appear tbe brighter, his vanity was so 
predominant, ho could not for||ear running over 
tho names of several women of fashion who had 
yielded to his passion, which, he said, had never 
raged so violently for any other as for my poor 
Amelia ; and that this violence, which be had 
found wholly unconquerable, he hoped would 
procure his pardon at my hands. It is uoueces- 
sary to mention what 1 said on the occasion. 1 
assured him of my entire forgiveness; and eo We 
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pfurtod. To Bay the truth, I afterwards thought 
myBelf almost obliged to him for a meetiug with 
Amelia the most luxuriously delicate that oau be 
imagined. 

*1 now ran to my wife, whom I embraced with 
raptures of love and tenderness. When the fimt 
tofreut of these was a little abated, ** Confess to 
me, my dear,*’ said she, ** could your goodness 
prevent you from thinking me a little unreason- 
able in expressing so much uneasiness at the loss 
of your company, while I ought to have rejoiced 
in the thoughts of your being so well entertained ? 
I know you must ; and then consider what I 
must have felt, while I knew I was daily lessen- 
ing myself in your esteem, and forced into a 
conduct which I was sensible must appear to 
you, who was ignorant of my motive, to bo moan, 
vulgar, and selfish. And yet, what other course 
had I to take with a man whom no denial, no 
scorn could abash? But if this was a cruel 
task, how much more wretched still was iho 
constraint I was obliged to wear in his preseuco 
before you, to show outward civility to the man 
whom my soul detested, for fear of any fatal 
consequence from your suspicipn ; and this, too, 
while I was afraid he would construe it to be an 
encouragement ? Do you not pity your poor 
Amelia when you reflect on her situation?” — 
“ Pity ! ** cried I j “ my love ! is pity an adequate 
expression for esteem, for adoration ? But how, 
my love, could he carry this on so secretly ? — ^by 
letters ? “ Oh no, he offered me many ; but I 

never would receive but one, and that 1 returned 
him. Good Q— 1 I would not have such a letter 
in my possession for the univerao; 1 thought niy 
eyes contaminated with reading it.” ’ — ‘ 0 brave !’ 
cried Miss Matthews ; * heroic, 1 protest. 

* “ Had I a wibh that did not bear 
The btainp and Image of my dear, 

I’d pirjce my heait thiough ev’iy vein, 

And die to let it out again." * 

‘And can you really,’ ciied he, ’laugh at so 
much tenderncsb?’ — laugh at tondeinoss! O, 
Mr. Booth!' answered slip, *thou knowest but 
little of Calista.’ — *1 thought foimerly,’ cried ho, 
’1 know a great deal, and thought you, of all 

women in the world, to have the greatest 

of all women I * — ‘ Take core, Mr. Booth,’ said bhe. 
‘By Heaven! if you thought so, you thought 
truly. But what is the object of my tenderuebb 

—such an object as’ ‘Well, madam,’ says 

he, ‘1 hope you will find one.* — ‘I thank you 
for that hope, however,* says she, ‘cold as it is. 
But pray go on with your story;* which Qom- 
mand he immediatsly obeyed. 

* OHAPTEB X. 

CorUaininff a Utter of a very ctnnbus hind. 

The major’s wound,* continued Booth, ‘was 
really as slight as he believed it; so that in a 
very few days he was perfectly welL Nor was 


Bagillard, though run through the body, long 
apprehended to he in any danger of his life. 
The major then took me aside, and, wishing me 
heartily joy of Bagilloxd’s recovery, told me 1 
should now, by the gift (as it were) of Heaven, 
have an opportunity of doing myself justice. 1 
answered 1 could not think of any such thing; 
for that when I imagined he was on his death- 
bed I had heartily and sincerely forgiven him. 
“Very right,” replied the major, “and consistent 
with your honour, when he was on his death- 
bed ; but that forgiveness was only conditional, 
and is revoked by his recovery.” I told him I 
could not posbibly revoke it; for that my anger 
was renlly gone. — “ What hath anger,” cried lie, 
“to do with the matter? The dignity of my 
nature hath been always my reason for drawing 
my sword; and when tbat is concerned, 1 can as 
readily fight with the man 1 love as with the 
man 1 hate.” I will not tiro you with the re- 
petition of the whole argument, in which the 
major did not prevail; and I really believe I 
sunk a little in his esteem upon that account, till 
Oaiptain James, who airivod soon after, again 
perfectly reinstated me in his favour. 

‘When the captain was come there remained 
no cause of our longer stay at Montpelier ; for 
as to my wife, she was iu a better state of health 
than 1 had ever kriov^n her; and Mis^ Bath had 
not only recoveied her health, but her bloom, and 
fiom a palo skeleton was become a plump, hand- 
some }oung woman. James was again my 
cashier; for, far from receiving any remittances 
it was now a long time since 1 had received any 
letter from England, though myself and my 
dear Amelia had written so^t^ftal, both to my 
mother and sister; and nouf at our departure 
from Monlpelior, I bethought myself ot writing 
to my good fiiend the doctor, acquainting him 
with our jouruty to Puns, wliilhcr 1 desir d iie 
would direct his answer. 

‘At Paris we ell anived without encountering 
any adventure on the road wui(h relating; nor 
did anything of consequence ha])pen heio during 
the first foituight; for, as you know neither 
Captain James nor Miss Bath, it ib scarce worth 
telling you that an affection, which afterwords 
ended in a marriage, began now to appear be- 
tween them, in which it nniy appear odd to you 
tliat 1 marie the first discovery of the lady's 
Jlamo, and my wife of the captain’s. 

‘The seventeenth day after our arrival at 
Palis I received a letter from the doctor, which 
1 have in my pockot-book ; and, if you please, 1 
will read it you, for 1 would not willingly do 
any injury to his.words.’ 

The lady, you may easily believe, desired to 
hear the letter, and Booth read it afi follows: 

“‘My DEAR Children,— For I will now call 
you bo, as you have neither of you now any 
other parent in this ikorld. Of this melancholy 
news 1 should have sent you earlier notice if 
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I bad thought you Ignorant of it, or Indeed if I 
had knoitm whither to have written. If your 
Bister hath reoeiTed any letters from you, she 
hath kept them a secret, and perhaps out of 
affection to you hath reposited them in the same 
place where she keeps her goodness, and, what I 
am afraid is much dearer to her, her money. 
The reports concerning you have been various; 
BO is always the case in matters where men are 
ignorant; for when no man knows what the 
truth is, every man thinks himself at liberty to 
report what he pleases. Those who wish you 
well, son Booth, say simply that you are dead; 
others that you ran away from the siege, and 
was cashiered. As for my daughter, all agioo 
that she is a saint above; and there is not 
wanting those who hint that her husband sent 
her thither. From this beginning you will ex- 
pect, 1 suppose, better news than X am going to 
tell you; but pmy, iny dear children, T\hy may 
not I, who have always laughed at my own 
sillictioDS, langli at yours, without the censure 
of much malevoleiieo ? I wi^h you could learn 
this temper from me; for, take my word f.»r it, 
nothing tiuer ever came from the mouth of a 
heathen than that sentence: 

quod beneftrtur^ onut.* > 

And though I must confess I never thought 
Aristotle (whom I do not take for so great a 
blockhead as some who have n(‘ver read him) 
doth not very well resolve the doubt which ho 
hath raised in his Ethics, viz. How a man in 
the midst of king Priam’s misfortunes can be 
called happy? yet I have long thought that 
there is no calamity so gieat, that a Christian 
philosopher may not reasonably laugh at it. If 
the heathen Cicero, doubting of immortality (for 
60 wise a man must b.ivo doubted of that which 
had such slender arguments to support it), could 
assert it as the oflice of wisdom, jffumanas ns 
despicore^ afque ivfra se positas arbUrari^ (which 
passage, with much moro to the same purpose, 
you will dud in the thiid book of his Tusculan 
Questions), with how much greater confidoneo 
may a good Christian despi&o, and even deride, 
all temporary and short trausitory evils! If the 
poor wretch, who is tinidgiug on to his miserable 
cottage, can laugh at the storms and tempests, 
the raiu aud whiilwinds which surround him, 
while his richost hope is only that of rest; how 
much more cheerfully must a man pass through 
Buch transient evils, whose spirits are buoyed 
up with tlin ceriaiu expectation of finding a 
noble palace and the most sumptuous entertain- 
ment ready to receive him ! I do not much like 
the simile ; but I cannot think of a better. And 
yet, inadequate as the simile is, we may, I think, 
from the actions of mankind, conclude that they 
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will consider it as much too stroQg; for. In the 
case I have put of the entertainment, is there 
any man bo tender or poor-Bpirited as not to 
despise, and often to deride, the fiercest of those 
inclemenolea which 1 have mentioned? Butin 
onr journey to the glorious mansions of ever- 
lasting blisB, how Beveroly is every little rub, , 
every trifling accident, lamented I and if Fortune 
showera down any of her heavier storms upon 
us, hotv wretched do wo presently appear to ' 
ourselves and to othorsl The reason of this oan 
be no other than that wo are not in earnest in 
our faith; at the best, wc think with too little 
attention on this our great concern. While the 
mo^^t paltry maitors of this woild, even those 
pitiful trifles; those childish gewgaws, riches and 
honours, are tinnsacted with the utmost earnest- 
ness and most serious application, the grand and 
weighty affair of immortality is postponed and 
disregarded, nor ever brought into the least 
competition with our affairs here. If one ot my 
cloth should begin a discourse of heaven ii the i 
scenes of business or pleasure, in the Court of 
Bequests, at Gariaway’s or at White’s, would he 
gain a hearing, unless perhaps of some sorry 
jester who would desire to ridicule him? would 
he not presently acquire the name of the mad 
paison, and be thought by all men worthy of 
Bedlam? or would he not be trodted as the 
Homans treated their drctalogi,^ and oonsidered 
in the light of a buffoon? But why should I 
mention tiioso places of hurry and worldly pur- 
suit? Wliat attention do wo engage even in the 
pulpit? Here, if a sermon 1 a prolonged a little 
Ih yond the usual hour, doth it not set half the 
audience asleep? as I question not 1 have by 
this time both my chilclroii. Well, then, like a 
good-natured suigeou, who prepares his patient 
for a painful operation by cudeavouring as much 
as he can to deaden Ids sensaiion, I will now 
communiuito to you, in your slumbering condi- 
tion, the news with which I threatened you. 
Your good mother, you are to know, is dead at 
last, and hath left her whole foitune to her elder 
daughter. Tliis is all the ill nows I have to tell 
you. Confess now, if you are awake, did you 
not expect it was much worso; did not you 
apprehend that your charming child was dead ? 
For from it, ho is in perfect health, and the 
..dmlratign of everybody : what is more, he will 
be taken care of, with the tenderness of a parent, 
till you return. What pleasure must this give 
youl—if indeed anything can add to the happi- 
noss of a married couple who are extremely and 
deservedly fond of each other, and, as you write 
me, in perfect health. A superstitious heathen 
would have dreaded the malice of Nemesis in 
your situation; but as I am a Christian, I shall ^ 
venture to add another circumstanco to your 
felicity, by assuring you that you have, besides 


» The burden hocomoe light by being well borne. ‘ 

* To look down on all human affairs as matters below i A set of beggarly philosophers, who diverted great 
his considoratlos. men at their table with iNU'leiqtte discourses on virtue. 
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% faithful and sealoiu friend. Do 
^ot llUtt^orei my dear children, fall into that 
fault which the excellent Thucydides observes 
is too common in human nature, to bear heavily 
the being deprived of the smaller good, without 
eoncoiving at the same time any gratitude for 
the much greater blessings which we are suffered 
to enjoy. I have only further to tell you, my 
son, that when you call at Mr. Morand^s, Hue 
Dauphine, you will And yourself worth a hun- 
dred pounds. Good Heaven ! how much richer 
are you than millions of people who are in want 
of nothing! Farewell, and know me for your 
sincere and affectionate friend.** 

* There, madam,’ cries Booth, *how do you like 
the letter?* 

* Ob ! extremely,* answered she : Hhe doctor is 
a cliaruiiug man ; 1 always loved dearly to hear 
him preach. 1 remember to have heard of Mrs. 
Harris’s death above a year before 1 left the 
country, but never knew the particulars of her 
will before. I am extremely soriy for it, upon 
my honour.* 

*0h, flel madam,* cries Booth; *have you so 
soon forgot the chief purport of the dootor*s 
letter?’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ cried she; ‘these are very pretty 
things to read, I acknowledge; but the loss of 
fortune is a Serious matter, and I am sure a man of 
Mr. Booth's understanding must think so.’ — ‘ One 
consideration, I must own, madam,* answered he, 
*a good deal baffled all the doctor’s arguments. 
This was my concern for my little growing 
family, who must one day fool the loss; nor was 
1 so easy upon Araolia’s account as upon my 
own, though she herself put on the utmost cheer- 
fulness, and stretched lier invention to the utmost 
to comfort mo. But sure, madam, there is some- 
thing in the doctor’s letter to admire beyond the 
philosophy of it; what think you of that easy, 
generous, friendly manner, in which he sent me 
the hundred pounds ? ’ 

•Very noble and great indeed,’ replied she. 
‘But pray go on with your story; for 1 long to 
hear the whole.* 


CHAPTER XL 

In which Mr. Booth relatea hU return to^ngland. 

• Nothing remarks ble, as I remember, happened 
during our stay at Paris, which we left soon after 
and came to I^ondon. Here we rested only two 
days, and then, taking leave of our felfow- 
travellers, we set out for Wiltshire, my wife 
being so impatient to see the child which she 
bad left behind her, that the Child she carried 
'^with her was almost killed with the fatigue of 
the journey. 

‘We arrived at our inn late in the evening. 
Amelia, though she bad no great reason to be 
pleased with any part of her sister’s behaviour, 


resolved to behave to her as if nothing wrong 
had ever happened. She therefore sent a kind 
note to her the moment of our arrival, giving 
her her option whether she would come to us at 
the inn, or whether we should that evening wait 
on her. The servant, after waiting an hour, 
brought us an answer, excusing her »om coming 
to ns so late, as she was disordered with a cold, 
and desiring my wife by no means to think of 
venturing out after the fatigue of her journey; 
saying she would on that account defer the 
great pleasure of seeing her till the morning, 
without taking any more notice of your humble 
servant than if no such person had been in the 
world, though I had very civilly sent my compli- 
ments fo her. 1 should not mention this trifle, 
if it was not to show you the nature of the 
womaor and that it will be a kind of key to her 
future conduct. 

‘When the setvant returned, the good doctor, 
who had been with us almost all the time of his 
absence, hurried us awny to his house, where 
we presently found a supper and a bed prepared 
for us. My wife was eagerly desirous to sco her 
child that night, but the doctor would not suffer 
it ; and as he was at nurse at a distant part of 
the town, and the doctor assured her ho had seen 
him in perfect health that evening, she suffered 
herself at last to bo dissuaded. 

‘We spent that evening in the most agreeable 
manner; for the doctoi’s wit and humour, joined 
to the highest cheerfulness and guod>ua1iire, 
made him the most agreeable companion in the 
woild ; and he was now in the highest spirits, 
which ho was pleased to pl^^o to our account. 
We sat together to a ver’*‘‘bte hour; for so 
excellent is my wife’s const^ uiion, that she de- 
clared she was scarce sensible of any fatigue 
from her late jt»uriioyB. 

‘Amelia slept not a wink all night, and in the 
morning early the doctor accompainod us to the 
little infant. The transports we felt on this 
occasion were really enchanting, nor can any but 
a fond parent conceive, 1 am certain, the least 
idea of them. Our imaginations suggested a 
hundred agreeable circumstances, none of which 
had perhaps any foundation. We made words 
and meanings out of every sound, and in every 
feature found out some resemblance to my Amelia, 
as she did to me. 

‘But 1 ask youv pardon for dwelling on suoh 
inoidonts, and will proceed to scenes which, to 
most persons, will be more entertaining. 

* We wont hence to pay a visit to Miss Harris, 
whose reception of us was^ 1 think, truly ridicu- 
lous; and as you know the lady, 1 will endeaveur 
to describe it particularly. At our first arrival 
wo were ushered into a parlour, where we were 
suffered to wait almost an hour. At length the 
lady of the house appeared in deep mourning, 
with a face, if possible, more dismal than her 
dress, in which, however, there was every appear- 
ance of art Her features were indeed screwed up 
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to tlie Tery height of grief. With thia face, and 
In the most eolemn gait, she aiqfiroaohed Amelia, 
and coldly saluted her. After which she made 
me a very distant formal curtsey, and we all aat 
down. A short sflence now ensued, which Miss 
Harris at length broAm with a deep sigh, and 
said, ^Sister, here ia a great alteration in this 
place since you saw it last; Heaven hath been 
pleased to take my poor mother to itself.” (Here 
she wiped her eyes, an d then continued.) “ 1 hope 
I know my duty, and have learned a proper 
resignation to the divine will ; but something is 
to be allowed to grief for the best of mothers: 
for so sho was to us both; and if at last she 
made any distinction, she must hav^' had her 
reasons for so doing. 1 am sure X can truly say 
1 never wished, much less desired it.” I'he tears 
now stood in poor Amelia's eyes; indeed, she 
had paid too many ali-eady for the memory of 
BO unnatuial a parent She answered, %uth the 
sweetness of an angel, that she was far from 
blaming her sister's emotions on so tender an 
occasiuu ; that she heartily joined with her in 
her grief; for that nothing which her mother 
had dune in the latter part of her life could efface 
the remembrance of that tondomoss which she 
had formerly shown her. Her sister caught hold 
of the word efface, and rung the changes upon it. 
“Efface!” cried she; “Oh, Miss Emily (for you 
must not expect me to repeat names that will be 
for ever odious), 1 wish indoo<l everything could 
be effaced. Effaced 1 Oh that that was possible! 
we might then have still enjoyed my poor mother; 
for I am convinced she never recovered her grief 
on a certain occasion.” Thus she ran on, and, 
after many bitter strokes upon her sister, at last 
diiectly cliaiged her mother’s death on my mar- 
ringo with Amelia. I could bo silent then no 
longer. I reminded her of the perfect reconcilia- 
tion between us bcfoie my depai ture, and the gi on I 
fondness which she expressed for me; nor could 
I lu Ip saying, in very plain teims, that if she 
had ever changed her oinuion of me, as I was 
nut conscious of having deserved such a change 
by my own behaviour, 1 was well convinced to 
v^ose good offices I owed it Guilt hath very 
quick eais to an accusation. Miss Harris im« 
mediately answered to the charge. She said 
such suspicions were no more than she expected; 
that they were of a piece with every other part 
of my conduct, and gave her one oonsolation, that 
they served to acoount for her sister Emily's un- 
kindness, as well to herself as to her poor deceased 
mother, and in some measure lessened the guOt 
of it with regard to her, since it was not easy to 
know how far a woman is in the power of her 
husband. My dear Amelia reddened at tliis 
reflection on me, and begged her sister to name 
any single instance of nnkiudness or disrespect 
in which she had ever offended. To this the 
other answei'Cd (1 am sure 1 repeat her words, 
though 1 cannot mimic either the voice or air 
with which they were spoken)^ “I*ray, Miss 
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Emily, which ii to he the Judge, yotirsillf or that 
gentleman ? I remember the time when 1 could 
have trusted to your Judgment in any affair; but 
you are now no longer mistress of yourself, and 
are not answerable lor yonr eoUens. Inde^ tt 
is my constant prayer that your actions may not 
be imputed to you. It #a8 the eonstant prayer 
of that blessed woman, my dear mother, who is 
*now a saint above ; a saint whose name I can 
never mention without a tear, though I And, you 
I can bear it without one. I cannot help oBserviog 
some concern on so melancholy an occasion ; it 
seems due to deconey ; Imt perh »ps (for 1 always 
wish to excuse yoii) > cu aie forbid to crj .” The 
idea of being 1 ul or forbid ti> rry struck so 
strongly on my fancy, that indignation only 
could have prexpcnted me from laughing. But 
my narrative, I am afraid, begins to grow 
tedious. In short, after hearing, for near an 
! hour, every malicious insinuation which a fertile 
gtiiius could in^ont, we took our leave, and 
biparated as persons who would never williugly 
meet again. 

* The next morning after this interview Amelia 
received a long letter from Miss Harris; in which, 
after many bitter invectives against me^ she ex- 
cused her mother, alleging that she had been 
driven to do as she did, in order to prevent 
Amelia’s ruin, if her fortune had faUen into my 
hands. Bhe likewise very remotely hinted that 
she would be only a trustee fur her sister’s 
children, aud told her that on one condition 
only she would consent to live with her as a 
sister. This was, if she could by any means be 
8C{ 'leafed from that man, as she was pleased to 
c.iM 'u« , who had caused so much mischief in the 
family. 

was BO enraged at this usage, that, had 
not Aniolia intetvened, I believe 1 should have 
applied to a magistrate for a search- warrant for 
that picture, which there was so much reason to 
sus|>oct she iiad stolen, and which 1 am con- 
vinced, upon a search, we should have found in 
her possession.’ 

*Hay, it is possible enough,’ cries Miss Mat- 
thews; *for 1 bolievo there is no wickedness of 
which the lady is not capable.’ 

* This agreeable letter was succeeded by another 
of the like comfortable kind, which informed me 
that the company in which I was, being an ad- 
ditional one raised in the beginning of the war, 
was reduced ; so that I was now a lieutenant on 
half-pay. 

* Whilst we were meditating on our present 
situation, the good doctor came to us. When we 
related to him the manner in which my sister 
had treated us, he cried out, “ Tuor soul ! I pity 
her heartily:” for this is the severest resent- 
ment he ever expresses; indeed, I have often 
heard him say that a wicked soul is the greatest 
object of compassion in the world,’— a sentiment 
which we shall leave the reader a little time to 
digest. 
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in vfhkih Ur. Booth oonelvdot kit ttoty. 

* Tbb nest day the doctor set out for his parson- 
Oge, trhiohuras about thirty miles distant, whither 
Amelia and m2molf accompanied him, and where 
we stayed with him all the time of his residence 
there, being almost three months. « 

* The situation of the parish under my good 
friend's care is Yery pleasant It is placed 
among meadows, washed by a clear trout- 
stream, and flanked on both sides with downs. 
His house, indeed, would not much attract the 
admiration of the virtuoso. He built it himself, 
and it is remarkable only for its plainness ; with 
which the furniture so well agrees, that there is 
no one thing in it that may not be absolutely 
necessary, except books, and the prints of Mr. 
Hogarth, whom he calls a moral satirist. 

* Nothing, however, can be imagined more 
agreeable than the life that the doctor leads in 
this homely house, which he calls his earthly 
paradise. All his parishioners, whom he treats 
as his children, regard him as their common 
father. Once in a week ha constantly visits 
every house in the parish, examines, commends, 
and rebukes, as he flnds occasion. This is prao-^ 
tiisod likewise by his curate in his absence; and 
so good an effect is produced by this their care, 
that no quarrels ever proceed either to blpws or 
lawsuits ; no beggar is to be found in the whole 
parish ; nor did I ever Utar a veiy profane oath 
all the time 1 lived in it. 

*But to return, from so agreeable a digression, 
to my own affairs, that are much less worth your 
attention. In the midst of all the pleasures I 
tasted in this sweet place and in the most de- 
lightful company, the woman and man whom 
1 loved above all things, melancholy reflections 
concerning my unhappy circum&Unces would 
often steal into my thoughts. My fortune was 
now reduced to less than forty pounds a year; 

1 had already two children, and my dear Amelia 
was>agam with child. 

* One day the doctor found me sitting by my- 
self, and employed in melancholy contemplations 
on this subject He told me he had observed me 
growing of late very serious; that he knew the 
occasion, and neither wondered at nor blamed 
me. Ho then asked me if 1 had any prospect of 
going again into tho army ; if not, what schomo 
of life I proposed to myself? 

‘I told him that, as I had no powerful friends, 

I could have but Ktlle expectations in a military 
way ; that I was as incapable of thinking of any 
other scheme, as all bubiness required some 
knowledge or expciiouce, aud bkewise money to 
set up with ; of all which I was destitute. 

“‘You must know then, child," said the doctor, 

** that I have been thinking on tliia subject as well 
as you ; for 1 can think, I promise you, with a 
pleasant countenance." These were his words. 


“As to the ano^, perhaps means might be found 
of getting: you another commission; but my 
daughter seems to have a violent objeotlon to It ; 
and to be plain, I fancy you yourself will find no 
glory make yon amends for your absence from 
her. And for my part," said he, ** I never think 
those men wise who, for any worldly interest, 
forego the greatest happiness of their lives. If 
I mistake not," says he, **a country life, where 
you could be always together, would make you 
both much happier people." 

* I answered, that of all things I preferred it 
most; and I believed Amelia was of the samd 
opinion. 

* The doctor, after a little hesitation, proposed 
to me to turn farmer, and offered to let me his 
parsonage, which was then become vacant. He 
said it yras a farm which required but little stock, 
and that little should not be wanting. 

* I embraced this offer very eagerly, and with 
gp*eat thankfulness and immediately repaired to 
Amelia to communicate it to her, and to know 
her sentiments. 

* Amelia received the news with the highest 

transports of joy ; she said that her greatest fear 
had always been of my entering again into the 
army. She was so kind as to say that all stations 
of life wore equal to her, unless as on^ afforded 
her more of my company than another. ** And 
as to our children," said she, *‘let us breed 
them up to an humble fortune, and they will be 
ooutontod with it; for none," added my angel, 
** deserve happiness, or indeed are capable of it, 
who make any particular station a necessary 
ingredient." e' 

‘Thus, madam, you see meategraded from my 
former rank in life; no lorr er Captain Booth, 
but farmer Booth at your service. 

* During my first year’s continuance in this 
new sceno of life, nothing, 1 think, remoik'ble 
happened ; tho history of one diiy would, indeed, 
bo the history of the whole >tar.’ 

* Well, pray then,’ said Miss Mattliows, ' do let 
us hear the history of that day ; 1 have a strange 
curiosity to know how you could kill your tiiuo ; 
and do, if possible^ find out the very best day 
you can.’ 

* If you command me, madam,' answered Booth, 
‘you must yourself be accountable for the dulness 
of tho narrative. Nay, 1 believe you have im- 
posed a very difficult t^k on me ; for the gprealest 
happiness is incapable of desoription. 

‘I rose, then, madam ’ 

* Oh, the moment you waked, undoubtedly,' said * 
Miss Matthews. 

* Usually,' said he, * between five and six.’ 

*1 will have no usually,’ oriod Miss Matthews 
* you are confined to a day, and it is to be the 
b^t and happiest in the year.* 

‘Nay, madam,’ cries Booth, ‘ then I must tell 
you the day in which Amelia was brought to 
bed, after a painful and dangforous labour ; for 
tha^ I think, was the happiest day of my life. 
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<ll»fOtast)' said she, *^oii are become fanner 
Booth indeed. What a happiness haTe yon 
painted to my ima^uation ! Ton put me in mind 
of a newspaper, where my lady suoh-a-one is 
delivexed of a son, to the great joy of some 
illustrlons family.* 

* Why, then, 1 do assure yon, Miss Ifatthews,* 
cries Booth, * i scarce know a ciroum&tance that 
distinguished one day from another. The whole 
was one continued series of love, health, and 
tranquillity. Our lives resembled a calm sea.* 

* The dullest of all ideas,* cries the lady. 

know,* said he, 4t must appear dull In 
description, for who can debcribe the pleasures 
which the morning air gives to one in perfect 
health ; the flow of spirits which springs np from 
exercise; the delights which parents feel from 
the prattle and innocent follies ol then children ; 
the joy with Which the louder sniilu of a wife 
inspires a hubband; or lastly, the cheerful, solid 
comfort which a fond couple enjoy in each other’s 
conversatioD ? — All tiiese pleasures, and every ! 
other of which our bitiiation was capable, we j 
tasted in the highest degree. Our happiness 
was perhaps too great; for forinno soorned to 
grow envious of it, and interposed one of the 
most cruel accidents that could have befallen 
us, by robbing us of our dear friend the doctor.* 

* 1 am sorry for it,* bald Miss Matthews. * He 
was indeed a valuable man, and 1 never hoard of 
his death before.* 

*Long may it be before any one hears of it! * 
cries liooth. *Ho is, indeed, dead to us; but 
will, I Lope, enjoy many Luppy years of life. 
You know, madam, the obligations he had to 
his patron the earl ; indeed, it was impossible to 
bo oncfl in his conipany without hearing of them. 
1 am sure you will neither wonder that he was 
chosen to attend the young lord in his travels ns 
his tutor, nor that the good man, however dis- 
agronnble it might bo (as in fact it wab) to his 
inclination, should comply with the tainost re- 
quest of hib fi lond and x^atrou. 

' By this means 1 was bereft not only of the 
best companion in the world, but of the bebt 
counsellor, — a loss of which I have biuco felt the 
bitter coubeixuonce ; for no greater advantage, 1 
am convinced, can arrive to a young man, who 
bath any degree of undo) standing, than an inti- 
mate converse with one of riper years, who is not 
only able to advise, but who knows the manner 
of advising. By this means alone, youth can 
enjoy the benefit of the experience of age, and 
that at a time of life when such experience will 
be of more service to a man than when he hath 
lived long enough to acquire it of himself. 

‘From want of my sage counsellor, 1 now foil 
into many errors. The first of these was in en- 
larging my business, by adding a farm of one 
hundred a year to the parsonage, in renUng 
which I had also as bad a bargain as the doctor 
had before givefi me a good ono. The conse- 
quence of which was, that whereas, at the end 
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of the first yea^ t was worth upwards fdur- 
score pounds; It the end of the second I was 
near hall that sum worse (as the phrase ii^ than 
nothing. 

second folly I wan ^Uty of, in uniting 
families with the curate of the parish, ie||p had 
just married, as my wife and I jlhonghii# very 
good sort of a woman. We had not, however, 
lived ono month together before £ plainly per* 
oeived this good sort of a woman had taken a 
great prejudice against my Amelia, for which, 
if I had not known something of the huipssFt 
passions, and that high place which envy hol^ 
among thorn, I should not havtt been able to 
account; for so far was my angel fr im having 
given her any cause of dislike, diat she had 
treated her not only with civility, but kindness. 

‘Besides supenoi ity in beauty, which I believe 
all the world would have aPowed to Amelia, 
fboro was another cause of this envy, which 1 
am almost abhanied to mention, as it may well 
be called my greatest folly. You are to know 
then, madam, that from a boy 1 had been alvtajs 
fond of driving a coach, in which 1 valued 
myself on having some skill. This perhaps 
Mas an innocent, but 1 allow it to have been 
a childish vanity. As 1 had an opportunity, 
therefore, of buying an old coach and harness 
very cheap (indeed, they cost me but twelve 
pounds), and as I conbidered tha^" the same 
horses which drew my waggons would likewise 
draw my coach, I resolved nn indulging myself 
in the purchase. 

‘ The consequence of setting up this poor old 
coach is inconceivable. BefuiO this, as my wife 
ard myself had very little distinguished our- 
btlves from the other farmers and thoii wives, 
either in our dress or our way of living, thoj 
trtatod us as their equals; but now they began 
to coiibidur us as elevating ourselves into a state 
of bupoiiority, and immediately began to envy, 
hate, and declare war against us. The neigh* 
Louring littu' bquires, too, were uneasy to see a 
poor renter become their equal in a matter in 
which they placed so much dignity; and, not 
doubting but it arose in me from the same 
ostentation, they began to bate me likewise, antT 
to turn my equipage into ridicule, asserting that 
my horses, which were as well matched as any 
in the kingdom, were of different colours and 
Liases, with much more of that kind of wit, the 
only basis of which is lying. 

‘But what will appear more surprising to you, 
madam, was that the curate*s wife, who, being 
lame, had more use of the coach than my Amelia 
(indeed, she seldom went to church in any other 
manner), was one of my bitterest enemies on the 
occasion. If she had ever any dispute with 
Amelia, which all the sweetness of my poor 
girl could not sometimes avoid, she was sure to 
introduce with a malicious sneer, “ Though my 
husband doth not keep a ooach, madam.** Nay, 
she took this opportunity to upUaid my wile 
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with the loss of her fortune, al^gfng that 'some I was foroed to leave the oountiy, With all that 
folios might have as good pretensions to a coach I hold dear in the world— my wife and my poor 
ai other folks, and a better too, as they brought little family. 

a better fortune to their husbands, but that all *Iu this condition I arrived In town five or 
people had not the ut of making bridk without six days ago. I had just taken a lodging in the 
straw. verge of the court, and had writ my dear Amelia 

* You will wonder perhaps, madam, how I can word where she might find me, when she bad 

remember such stuff, which indeed was a long settled her affairs in th^ best manner she could, 
time only matter of amusement to both Amelia That very evening, as I was returning home 
and myself ; but we at last experienced the mis- fiom a ooffcohouse, a fray happening in the 
chievous nature of envy, and that it tonds rather street, I endeavoured to assist the injured party, 
to produce tragical than comical events. My when I was seized by the watch, and, after 
neighbours now began to conspire against me. being confined all night in the round-house, was 
They nicknamed mo in derision the Squire conveyed in the morning before a justice of 
Farmer. Whatever I bought 1 was sure to buy peace, who committed me hither, whore 1 should 
dearer, and when I sold 1 was obliged to sell piobably have starved, had I not from your 
cheaper than any other. In fact, they w'ero all hands found a most unaccountable preservation, 
united; and while they every day committed And here, give me leave to assure you, my dear 
trespasses on my lands with impunity, if any of Miss Matthews, that whatever advantage I may 
my cattle escaped into their fields, I was cither have reaped from your misfortu no, I sincerely 
foiced to enter into a lawsuit or to make amends lament it, nor would 1 have purchased any relief 
fourfold for the damage sustained. to myself at the price of seeing you in this 

* The oonsequences of all this could be no dreadful place.* 

other than that ruin which ensued. Without Ho spake those last words with great tender- 
tiring >ou with particulars, before the end of noss; for ho was a man of consummate good- 
four years 1 became involved in debt near three nature, and had formerly had much affection for 
hundred pounds more than the value of all my this young lady ; indeed, more than the gene- 
effects. My landlord seized my stock for rent, rality of people are capable of entertaining lor 
and, to avoid immediate confinement in piibou, any porson whatsoever. 


BOOK IV 

CHAPTER I. 

Comtaining vtry mgsterioua meUter. 

ktss Mattiii.ws did not in the least fall short 
o. M . Booth in expressions of tenderness. Her 
e/es, the most eloquent oiators on such occa- 
sion excited their utmost foice, and at Iho 
con luslon of his speech sho cast a look as 
Ian uishingly sweet as ever Cleopatia gave to 
Antony. In real fact, this Mr. Booth had been 
her first love, and had made more impressions 
on her young heart, which the learned in j^his 
biiiuch of pliilosophy affirm, and perhaps tiuly, 
aie never to be eiadicated. 

When Booth had finished his story a silence 
ensued of some minutes — an interval which the 
painter would dcseiibo much bettor than the 

writer. Borne readers may, however, be able to of it. 0 heavens 1 how a thousand little circum- 
make pietty pertinent conjectures by what I stances crowd into my mind! When yon first 
have said above, especially when they are told inarched into our town, you had then the colours 
that Miss Matthews bioke the silence by a sigh, in your hand ; as jou passed under the window 
and cried, ‘Why is Mr. Booth unwilling to whore 1 stood, my glove by accident dropped 
allow me the bappim ss of thinking my mis- into the street : you stoojgjjJ^^look up my glove, 
fortunes have been of some little advantage to and putting it upon the spike belonging to jour 
him ? Sure the happy Amelia would not be so colours, lifted it up to the window. Upwu this 
selfish to envy me that ideasure. No; not .if a young lady who stood by ^ald, “Bo, miss, the 
she was as much the fondest as she is the young officer hath accepted your challenge.** I 
happiest of women.*— ‘Good heavens i madam,' blushed then, and 1 blush now, when 1 confess 


said he, ‘do you call my^Hor Amelia the hap- 
piest of women?’ — ‘Indi’^d I do,’ answered slio 
briskly. ‘Oh, Mi. Bootji! there is a speck of 
white in her foitunc, which, when it fallo to the 
lot of a sensible woman, makes her ful' n mends 
for all the crosscB wliich can uttiuid her. Per- 
haps she may not bo sensible of it ; but if it had 

been my blessed fate Oli, Mr. Booth! could 

I liave thought, when we were fiist acijuaiiib d, 
that the most agreeable man in Iho world had 
been capable of making the kind, the lender, 
the affectionate husband — the h.ippy Amelia in 
those days was unknown. JTeavt u had not then 
given her a proB]>cct of the Lnjipiucss it intended 
her; but yet it did intend it her: for sure thcro 
is a fatality iu the affairs of love ; and the more 
I reflect on my own life, tlio more 1 am conviuoed 
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to yon I thc^ht you the prettiest young fellow I 
I bad ever seen ; and, upon my soul, 1 believe 
you was tben tbe prettiest fellow in the world/— 
Booth here made a low bow, and cried, * 0 dear 
madam, how ignorant was I of my own happi- 
ness! Would you really have thought so?* 
answered she. * However, there is soma polite- 
ness if there be no sincerity in what you say.* 
Hero the governor of the enchanted castle inter- 
rupted thorn, and entering the room without any 
ceremony, acquainted the lady and gentleman 
that it was locking- np time; and addressing 
Booth by the name of captain, asked him if he 
would not please to have a bed, adding that he 
might have one in the neat room to tbe lady, 
hut that it would come dear ; for that he never 
let a bed in that room under a guinea, nor could 
he afford it cheaper to his father. 

Ho answer was made to this proposal; but 
Miss Matthews, who Lad already learned some 
of the ways of tbe house, said she Indiovod Mr. 
Booth would like to diink a glass of something, 
upon uhich the governor immediately trumpeted 
hiiih Iho praises of Ins rack punch, and, willumt 
waiting for any further commands, presently 
produc(‘(l a large bowl of that liquor. 

The gt»vorrjor, having recommended the good- 
ness of his punch by a hearty draught, begun to 
revive the other matter, saying that he was just 
going to hod, and must first lock up. 'But sup- 
pose,' said Mibs Matthews with a smile, 4he 
captain and T should have a mind to sit up all 
night?’ — ‘With all my heart,* said the governor; 
‘hilt 1 esrpcct a coiisidciation for tliobo matters. 
For my part, 1 don’t inquire into what doth not 
(oncd'u me; but single and double are two 
tilings. If I lock up double T expect half a 
guima, and I’m sure tj^captain cannot think 
t hut’s out of the way; it is but the price of a 
bugnio.’ 

Mi.ss Matthews’s face became the colour of 
seal let at those words. However, she mustered 
up her siiiiits, and, turning to Booth, said, ‘What 
my j oil, c.nptain ? — for my own pai-t, I had never 
h s.s inclination to sloop, — which hath the givater 
charms for you, t e punch ortho pillow?’ — ‘1 
hope, madam,’ answered Booth, ‘you have a 
better opinion of me than to doubt my prefer- 
ling Miss Matthews’s coiivursatiou to either.’ — 
‘I assure you,’ replied she, ‘it is no compliment 
to you to say 1 prefer yours to sleep at this time.’ 

The governor then, having received his fee, 
departed, and turning the key, left the gentle- 
man and the lady to themselves. 

In imitation of him, we will lock up likewise 
a scene which we do not think proper to expose 
to the eyes of the public. If any ovcr-ourious 
readers should be disappointed on this occasion, 
we will recommend such readers to the apologies 
with which certain gay ladies have lately been 
pleased to oblige the world, where they will 
possibly find everything recorded that passed 
at this iniervaL 
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But though wetdecline painting tbe soene, it 

is not onr intention to oonoeal from the world 
the frailty of Mr. Booth or of his fair partner, 
who certainly passed that evening in a maimer 
inconsistent with the strict rules of vivtae and 
chastity. r 

To say the truth, we are much more eoncemed 
for the behaviour of the gsntlenum than of the 
lady, net only for his sake, but for the sake of 
tlio best woman in the world, whom we should 
be sorry to consider as yoked to a man of no 
worth nor honour. 

We desire, therefore, the good-natnred and 
candid reader will be pleased to weigh atten- 
tively the several unlucky circumsiancos which 
concurred so critically, that Fortune seemed to 
have used her utmost endeavours to ensnare 
poor Booth's constaney. Let the reader sot be- 
fore his eyes a fine } oung woman, in a manner 
a fiist love, coufoning obligations and using 
eveiy^ art to soften, to allure, to win, and to 
iiifiamo; let him consider the time and place; 
let him remember that Mr. Booth was a young 
iillowin the highest vigour of lifo; and, lastly, 
let him add one single circumstance, that the 
parlies were alone together; and then, if he 
will not acquit tlio defendant, ho must be con- 
victed, for 1 have nothing more to say in bis 
defence. 

i CHAPTER II. 

I The latierpart of which we expect will please ear 
reatler better than the forMei\ 

A wi.«>T u week did our lady and gentleman live 
ill il I iifnal conversation, in \»hich ibu hap- 
piness of the former was much more perfect than 
that of the latter; for though the charms of 
Miss Matthews and her excessive endearments 
sometimes lulled every thought in tho sweet 
lethal gy of plecRure, jet in the intervals of his 
fits loV virtue ulaimcd and roused him, and 
brought tbe image of poor injured Amelia to 
linuiit and toiinent him. In fact, if we regard 
this world only, it is the interosi of every man 
to be either perfectly good or completely bad. 
IIo had hotter destroy his conscience than gently 
wound it. The many bitter reficctions which 
every bad action costs a mind in which there 
aie any remains of goodness, are not to be oom- 
pcnsaied by tho highest pleasures which such 
an action can pioduce. 

I So it happened to Mr. Booth. Bepentanoe 
* never failed to follow his transgrossfons; and 
yet so perverse is our judgment, and so slippery 
is the descent of vice when once we are entered 
into it, the same crime which he now repented 
of became a reason for doing that which was to 
cause his future repentance, and he continued 
to sin on because he had begun. Uis repentance^ 
however, returned still heavier and heavier, till 
at last it flung him into a melancholy, which 
Miss Matthews plainly perceived, and at whioh 

2M 
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she eottld not aroid expressingsgsome raseiAment 
in otwcute hints and ironioal complitnenta on 
Amelia's superiority to her lehole sex, who could 
not cloy a gay young fellow by many years' 
possession. She would then repeat the 00 m- 
pliments which others* had made to her own 
beauty, and could not forbear once crying out, 
*Upon my soul, my dear Billy, 1 believe the 
chief disadvantage on my side is my superior 
fondness; for love, in the minds of men, hath 
one quality at least of a fever, which is to prefer 
coldness in the object. Confess, dear Will, is 
there not something vastly refreshing in the cool 
air of a prude ? ’ Booth fetched a deep sigh, and 
begged her never more to mention Amelia's 
name. * 0 Will,' cries she, * did that request pro- 
ceed from the motive 1 could wish, I should be 
the happiest of womankind.' — ‘You would not, 
sure, madam,' said Booth, ‘desire a sacrifico 
which 1 must be a villain to make to any?*— 
‘Desire!' answeicd she; ‘are there any bounds 
to the desire of love ? have not 1 been eaci ificed ? 
hath not my first love been tom from my bleed- 
ing heart? 1 claim a prior right. As for sacri- 
fices, I can make them too, and would saciiiice 
the whole world at the least call of my love.’ 

Here she delivered a letter to Booth, which 
she had received within an hour, the contents of 
which were these : — 

‘Djeauebt Madam, — Those only who truly 
know what lovo is can have any conception of 
the horrors 1 felt at hearing of your confinement 
at my arrival in town, which was this morning. 
I immediately sent my lawyer to inquire into the 
particulars, who brought me the agreeable news 
that the man, whose heart’s blood ought not to 
be valued at the rate of a single hair of yours, is 
entirely out of all danger, and that you might be 
admitted to bail. 1 presently ordered him to go 
with two of my tradesmen, who are to be bound 
in any sum for your appearance, if he should be 
mean enough to prosecute you. Though you 
may expect my attorney with you soon, 1 would 
not delay sending this, as 1 hope the news will 
be agreeable to you. My chariot will attend at 
the same time to carry you wherever you please. 
You may easily guess what a violence 1 have 
done to myself in not waiting on you person ; 
but I, who know your delicacy, feared it might 
offeud, and that you might think mo ungenerous 
enough to hope from your distresses a happiness 
which I am resolved to owe to your free gift 
alone, when your good-nature shall induce you 
to bestow on me what no man living can merit. 
I beg you will pardon all the contents of this 
hasty letter, and do me tho honour of believing 
me, dearest madam, your most passionate ad- 
mirei^ and most obedient humble servant^ 

‘Damon.’ 

Booth thought he had somewhere before scon 
the eame band, bnt In his present burry of spirits 


could not recollect whose it was, nor did the 
lady give him any time for reflection ; for he bad 
scarce read tho letter when she produced a little 
bit of paper, and cried out, ‘Here, sir, here are 
the contents which he fears will offend me«* Bhe 
then put a bank-bill of a hundred pounds into 
Mr. Booth’s hands, and asked him with a smile 
if he did not think she had reason to be offended 
with so much insolonco ? 

Before Booth could return any anawet, the 
governor arrived, and introduced Mr. Bogers the 
attorney, who acquainted the Udy that he had 
brought her discharge from her confinement, and 
that a chariot waited at the dour to attend her 
wherever she pleased. 

She received the discharge from Mr. Bogera, 
and said she was very much obliged to the gen- 
tleman who employed him, but that she would 
not make use of the chariot, as she had no notion 
of leaving that wretched place in a triumphant 
manner; in which resolution when the attorney 
found her obstinate, he withdrew, as did the 
governor, with many bows and as many lady- 
ships. 

They were no sooner gone than Booth s.8ked 
the lady why she would refuse the chariot of a 
gentleman who had behaved with such exces- 
sive respeo^? She looked earnestly upon him, 
and cried, ‘ How unkind is that question ! Do 
you imagine I would go and leave you in such a 
situation ? Thou knowest but littlo of Calista. 
Why, do you think 1 would accept this hundred 
pounds fiom a man I dislike, unless it was to be 
serviceable to the man 1 lovo ? I insist on } our 
taking it as your own, aicil using whatever you 
want of it.’ sap 

Booth protested in thr solemnest manner that 
he would not touch s^iilling of it, saying he 
had already reoeived^o many obligations at 
her hands, and mc»ro than ever ho should be able, 
lie fcaiod, to repay. ‘ITow unkind,' answered 
she, ‘is every word you say! Why will you 
mention obligations? Lovo never confers any. 
It doth evorylhing for its own sake. I am not 
therefore obliged to tho man whose passion 
makes him generous ; for I feel how inconsider- 
able the whole world would appear to me if I 
could tlirow it after my heart.’ 

Much more of this kind passed, she still press- 
ing the bank-note upon him, and he as abso- 
lutely refusing, till ‘Booth left tho lady to dross 
herself, and went to walk in the area of the 
prison. 

Miss Matthews now applied to the governor 
to know by what means she might procure the 
captain his liberty. The governor answered, 
‘As he cannot get bail, it will bo a difficult mat- 
ter, and money, to bo sure, there must be; for 
people no doubt expect to touch on these occa- 
sions. When prisoners have not wherewithal as 
the law requires to entitle themselves to justice, 
why, they must be beholden to other people to 
give them their liberty; and people will not| to 
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be sure, suffer others to be beholden to them 
for nothing, whereof there is good reason ; for 
how should we all live if it was not for ihese 
things?' — * Well, well,' said she, *and how much 
will it cost?' — *How much!' answered he; 
^how muchl-^why, let me see.' Hero he hesi- 
tated some time, and then answered, that for 
five guineas he would undertake to procure the 
captain his discharge ; that being the sum 
which he computed to remain in the lady's 
pocket ; for as to the gentleman's, he had long 
been acquainted with the emptiness of it 

Miss Matthews, to whom money was as dirt 
(indeed, she may be thought nut to have known 
the value of it), delivered him the bank-bill, and 
bid him got it changed ; for if the whrde says 
she, will procure him his liberty, be shall have 
it this evening. 

‘ The whole madam ! * answered the governor, ■ 
as soon as no had recovered his breath, for it 
almost forsook him at the sight of the black word 
hundred. *No, no; there might be people in- i 
deed, but I am not one of those. A hundred! 
no, nor nothing like it. As tor myself, as I said, 

1 will bo content with five guineas, and 1 am 
sure that’s little enough. What other people 
will expect I cannot exactly say. To be sure, 
his worship's clerk will expect to touch putty 
handsomely. As for his worship himself, he 
never touches anything, that is, not to speak of ; 
but then the constable will expect something, 
and the watchmen must have something ; and tbo 
lawyers on both sides, they must have their fees 
for finishing.'^* Well,' said she, leave all to 
you. If it costs nio twenty pounds, I will have 
him discharged this afternoon. But you must 
give his discharge into my hands, without letting 
the captain know anything of the matter.' 

The governor promised to obey her commands 
in every particular ; nay, he was so very indus- 
trious, that though dinner whs just then coming 
upon the table, at her earnest request he set out 
immediately on the purpose, and went, as he said, 
in puisuit of the lawyer. 

All the other company assembled at table as 
usual, where poor Booth was the only person out 
of spirits. This was imputed by all present to a 
wrong cause ; nay, Miss Matthews herself either 
could not or would not suspect that there was 
anything deeper than the despair of being speedily 
discharged that lay heavy on his mind. 

However, the mirth of the rest, and a pretty 
liberal quantity of punch, which ho swallowed 
after dinner (for Miss Matthews had ordered a 
very large bowl at her own expense *to enteitain 
the good company at her farewell), so far ex- 
hilarated bis spirits, that when the young lady 
and he retired to their tea, he had all the marks 
of gaiety in his countenance^ and his eyes spai kled 
with good humour. 

The gentleman and lady had spent about two 
hours in tea and conversation, when the gover- 
nor returned, and privately delivered to the lady 


the discharge fdr her friend, and the sum of 
eighty-two pounds five shillings; the rest having 
been, he said, disbursed in the business, of which 
he was ready at any time to vender an exact 
account. 

MibS Matthews being again alone with Mr. 
Booth, she put the discharge into his hands, de- 
sin ng him to ask her no questions, and adding, 

* 1 think, sir, we liave neither of us now anything 
more to do at this place.* She then summoned 
the governor, and ordered a bill of that day's 
expense, for long scoros were not usnal there ; 
and at the same time ordered a Lacknoy-coaofa, 
witliout having yet determined whither she 
would go ; but fully determined sho was, wher- 
ever she went, to take Mr. Booth with her. 

The governor was now appi’oacliing with a 
long roll of paper, When a faint voice was heard 
to cry out hastily, * Whore is ho ? ' and presently 
a female spectre, all pale and breaihlosR, rushed 
in^ > the room, and fell into Mr. Booth's, arms, 
whore she immediately fainted away. 

Booth made a shift to support his lovely bur- 
den, though he was himself in a condition very 
little diffoient from hers. Miss Matthews like- 
wise, who prosehtly recollected the face of 
Amelia, *waH struck motionless with the surprise ; 
nay, the governor himself, though not easily 
moved at bights of horror, stood aguast, and 
neithei offered to speak nor stir. 

Happily for Amelia, the governess of the man- 
sion bad, out of curiosity, followed her into the 
room, and was the only useful person present on 
this occasion. She immediate! j called for water, 
and tan to the lady’s assistance, fell to loosening 
her btays, and performed all the offices proper at 
such a season, which had so good an effect that 
Amelia soon recovered the disorder which the 
violent agitation of her spirits had caused, and 
found herself alive and awake in her bu^aud's 
aims. 

Some tender caresses and a soft wliispor or two 
passed privately between Booth and his lady; 
nor wao it without great difficulty that poor 
Amelia put some restraint on her fondness in a 
place so improper for a tender interview. She 
now cast her eyes round the room, and, fixing 
them on Miss Matthews, who stood like a statue, 
she soon recollected her, and, addressing her by 
her name, said, * Sure, madam, 1 cannot be mis- 
taken in those features, though meeting you here 
might almost make me suspect my memory.* 

MitiS Matthews's face was now all covered with 
scarlet. The reader may easily believe she was 
on no account pleased with Amelia's presence; 
indeed, she expected from her some of those in- 
sults of which virtuous woqien are generally so 
liberal to a frail sister. But she was mistaken , 
Amelia was not one 

Who thought the nation ne'er would thrive 

Till hU the wbores were burnt alive. 

Her virtue oould support itself with its own 
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Mtttflo worthy without borrowini; any asaistaace 
fmm the vices of other women ; and she oon- 
ridered their natural infirmities as the objects of 
pity, not of contempt or abhorrence. 

When Amelia, therefore, perceived the visible 
confusion in Miss Matthews, she presently called 
to remembrance some stories which she had 
imperfectly heard; for, as she was not naturally 
atteotive to scandal, and had kept very litUe 
company since her return to England, she was 
far from boing a mistress of the lady's whole 
history. However, she had heard enough to 
impute her confusion to tho right cause. She 
advanced to her, and told her she was ex* 
tremoly sorry to meet her in such a place, but 
hoped that no very great misfortune was the 
occasion of it. 

Miss Matthews began by degrees to recover 
her spirits. She answered, with a reserved air, 
^1 am much obliged to you, madam, for your 
OiUicern ; we are all liable to misfortunes in ibis 
woild. Indeed, I know not why 1 sliould be 
much ashamed of being in any place whore I am 
in such good company.* 

Here Booth interposed. He had before ac- 
quainted Amelia in a whisper that his confine- 
ment was at an end. * The unfortunate accident, 
my dear,* said he, * which brought this young 
lady to this melancholy ploco is entirely deter- 
mined, and she is now as absolutely at her liberty 
as myself.* 

Amelia, imputing the extreme coldness and 
reserve of the lady to the cause already men- 
tioned, advanced still more and mure in propor- 
tion as slie drew back, till the governor, who had 
w ithdrawn some lime, I'eturuocl, and acquainted 
Miss Matthews tliat her coach was at the door, 
upon which the company soon separated. A media 
and Booth went together in Amelia's coach, and 
poor Miss Matthews was obliged to ictiie alone, 
after having satisfied the demands of the gover- 
nor, which in one day only bad amounted to a 
pietty considerable sum ; for he, with gieat dex- 
terity, proportioned the bills to the abilities of 
his guests. 

may seem, perhaps, wonderful to some 
leaders that Miss Mat I hews should have main- 
turned that cold reserve towards Amelia, so as 
baiely to keep within the rules of civility, in- 
stead of enibtucing an opportunity which seoniod 
to offer of gaining some degree of intimacy with 
a wife wliohe husband she was so fond of ; but, 
besides that her spirits were entirely discon- 
I certed by so su«ld< n and unexpected a disappoint- 
ment, and besides the extreme horrors which 
she conceived at the presence of her rival, there 
is, I believe, something so ouii agconsly suspi- 
' cious in the nature of all vice, especially when 
I joined with any great degree of pride, that the 
1 eyes of those whom wo imagine privy to our 
i failings are intolerable to us, and wo are apt to 
I aggravate their opinions to our dibadvsutage far 
I beyond the reality. 
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Thbab Is nothing more diAcultthan to lay down' 
any fixed and certain rules for happiness; or, 
indeed, to Judge with any precision of the haiH 
piness of others from the knowledge of external 
circumstanoee* There is sometimes a little speck 
of black in the brightest and gayest colours of 
foriune, which contaminates and deadens the 
whole. On the contrary, when all without looks 
dark and dismal, there is often a secret ray of 
light within the mind, which turns everything 
to real joy and gladness. 

X liave in the course of my life seen many oo* 
casions to make this observation, and Mr. l^oth 
was at present a very pregnant instance of its 
truth. He was just delivcivd from a prison, and 
in fhe possession of his beloved wife and chil- 
dren; and (which might be imagined greatly to 
augment his joy) fortune had done all this for 
him within an hour, without giving him tho least 
warning or reasouabiv^ expoclation of this strange 
reverse in his circumstances ; and yet it is cer- 
tain that there weie very few men in the world 
more seriously miserable than he was at this 
instant. A deep melancholy seized his mind, 
and cold damp sweats overspread bis per^son, so 
that be was scarce animated ; and poor Amelia, 
instead of a fond warm husband, bc'stowed her 
caresses on a dull, lifeless lump of clay. He en- 
deavoured, liowever, at first, as much as possible 
to conceal what he felt, and attempted, what is 
tho hardest of all tasks, thepait of a happy 
man; but ho found no bpjrils to cany 

on this deceit, and woi^ have probably sunk 
under his attempt had .ot poor Amelia's sim- 
plicity helped him to another fallacy, in which 
he bad much better success. 

This worthy woman very plainly p(*rceived 
the disorder in her husband’s iiniid ; and having 
no doubt of the cause of it, especially when she 
saw the tears stand in his eyes at the sight of 
his children, throw her arms round his neck, 
and embracing him with rapturous fondues^, 
cried out, * My dear Billy, let nothing make you 
uneasy. Heaven will, 1 doubt not, ^provide for 
US and these poor babes. Great fortunes are not 
necessary to happiness. For my own part, X 
can level my mind with any state ; and for those 
poor little things, whatever condition of life we 
bleed them to, that will bo suificiMni to maintain 
tliern in. How many thousandn abound in afllu- 
enco whose fortunes are mucli lower than ours ! 
for it is not from natuie, but from education and 
habit, 'that our wants are chiefly derived. Make 
yourself easy, therefoie, my dear lyve; for you 
have a wife who will think beroclf happy with 
you, and endeavour to moke you so in any situa- 
tion. Fear nothing, Billy ; industry will always 
provide us a wholesome meal, and 1 will take 
care that neatness and cheerfulness shall make it 
a pleasant one.’ 
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Booth presentlj took tho oue which she had 
given him* He fixed hie eyes on her for a 
minute with great earnestnoss and inexpressible 
tendernesa, and then cried, * Oh, my Amelia, how 
much are you my superior in every perfection! 
how wise, how great, how noble are your senti- 
ments! why can 1 not imitate what I so much 
admire ? why can I not look with your constancy 
on those dear little pledges of our loves? All 
my philosophy is baffled with the thought that 
my Amelia's children are to struggle with a cruel, 
hard, unfeeling world, and to buffet thc»se waves 
of fortune which have overwhelmed thoir father. 
Hera I own 1 want your firmness, and am not 
witbout an excuse for wantiug 4t, for am I not 
the cruel cause of all yuur wretchedue^> ? have 
I not stepped between you and fort'jue, and 
been the cursed obstacle to all ^our greatness 
Olid happiness ? ' 

♦Say not scs my lovo,’ answered she. ‘Great 
1 might have bpon, but nevor happy with any 
other man. Indeed, dear Billy, I laugh at the 
fears you formerly vMbnil in me; what seemed 
so terrible at a distance, now it approaches 
nearer, appears to have been a mere buglu^ar. 
And let this comfort you, that I look on myself 
at this day as the happiest of women , nor have 
I done anything which 1 do not rejoice in, and 
would, if 1 had the gift of prescience, do agoin.' 

Booth was 80 oveicome with this behaviour, 
that he had no words to answer. To say the 
truth, it was difficult to find any worthy of tho 
occasion, lie throw himself prostrate at her 
feet, whence poor Amelia was forced to use all 
her strength as well as entreaties to raise and 
place him in his chair. 

Such is ever tho fortitude of perfect innocence, 
and such the depression of guilt in miuds not 
utterly abandoned. Booth was naturally of a 
sanguine temper; nor would any such appre- 
hensions as he mentioned have been sufficient 
to have restrained his joy at meeting with his 
Amelia. In fact, a reflection on the injury he 
had done her was the sole cause of his grief. 
This it was that enervated Lis heart, and threw 
him into agonies, which all that profusion of 
heroic tenderness that the most excellent of 
women intended for his comfort served, only to 
heighten and aggravate ; as the more she rose in 
his admiration, the more she quickened his sense 
of his own unworthiuess. 

After a disagioeable evening, the first of that 
kind that he had ever passed with his Amelia, 
in which be had the utmost difficulty to force a 
little cheerfulness, and in which her spirits were 
at length overpowered by discerning the oppres- 
sion on bis, they retired to rest, or rather to 
misery, which need not be described. 

The next moruiug at breakfast Booth began 
to recover a little from his melancholy, and to 
taste the company of his children. Jle now first 
thought of inquiring of Amelia by what means 
she had discovered the place of his confinement 
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Amelia, after gently rebuking him for not having 
himself acquainted her with it, informed him 
that it was known idl over the country, and that 
she had traced the original of it tb her elster, 
who had spread the news with a malicious Joy, 
and added a cireumstanpe whieh would have 
frightened her to death had not hot knowledge 
of him mode her give little credit to it, whioh 
was that he was committed for murder. But 
though she had discredited this part, she said 
tho not hearing from hiui during several sue* 
ceesive posts made her too apprehensive of the 
rest; that she got a crmvf>>ance thercf>re for 
herself and clnldivu to Salisbury) from whenoe 
the stngp-roach had brought them to town; and 
having deposited tho children at his lodging, of 
which he had soot her an account on his first 
arrival in town, she took a hack, and came 
diioclly to the prison where she heard he was, 
and whoro she lound him. 

Loolh excused himself, and with troth, as to 
his not having writ; for in fact he had wiic 
twice from tho prison, though he had mentioned 
nothing of his confinement ; but as he sent sway 
his letters after nine at night, the fellow to whom 
they were entrusted had burnt them for the sake 
of putting tlio twopence in his own pocket, or 
rather in the pocket of the keeper of the next 
gin-shop. 

As to the account which Amelia gave him. It 
served rather to raise than to satisfy his curiosity, 
no began to suspect that some person had seen 
both him and Miss Matthews together in the 
piison, and had confounded he. case with his; 
aud this the circumstauco of murder made the 
moic piobable. But who this person should be 
he could not guess. After giving himself there- 
fore some pains in forming conjectures to no 
purpose, he was forced to rest contented with 
his ignorance of the real truth. 

Two or thu'e da>8 now passed without pro- 
ducing anything remarkable, uuless it were that 
Booth more and more reoovoicd his spirits, and 
bad now almost regained his former degree of 
cheerfulness, when the following letter anived, 
again to torment him: 

‘Dear Billy,— To convince yon 1 am the 
most xeasonable of women, I have given yon up 
tbreo -whole days to the unmolested possession 
of my foitunate rival. I can refrain no longer 
from letting you know that I lodge in Dean 
Street, not far from the churoh, at the sign of 
the Pelican and Trumpet, where 1 expect this 
oveniug to see you. Believe me, 1 am, with mure 
afToction than any other woman in the woild 
can be, my dear Billy, your affectionate, fond, 
doatiug F. Matiiiuws.* 

Booth tore the letter with rage and threw it 
into the fire, resolving never to visit the lady 
more, unless it was to pay her the money she 
had lent him, which he was determined to do 
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the TiKy int dppoitimity, for it wea not at 
preaent in his power. 

This letter threw him back into his fit of 
dejection, in which he bad not continued long 
when a packet from the country brought him 
the following from his friend Dr. Harrison : 

JcoMuiry 21, N.8. 

'SiBi-^Thongh I am now on my return home. 
I hare taken up my pen to communicate to you 
some news I bare heard from England, which 
gives me much uneasiness, and concerning which 
1 can indeed deliver my sentiments with much 
more ease this way than any other. In my 
answer to your last 1 very* freely gave you my 
opinion, in which it was my misfortune to dis- 
approve of every step you had taken ; but those 
were all pardonable errors. Gan you be so 
partial to yourself, upon cool and sober reflection, 
to think what J am going to mention is so ? 1 
promise you, it appears to me a folly of so mon- 
strous a kind, that had I heard it from any but 
a person of the highost honour, 1 should have 
rejected it as utterly incredible. 1 hope you 
already guess what I am .about to name, since, 
Heaven foibid, your conduct should afford you 
any choice of such gross instances of weakness. 
In a word, then, you have set up an equipage. 
What shall 1 invent in your excuse, either to 
others or to myself? In tiuth, i can find no 
excuse for you, and what is more, 1 am certain 
you can find none for yourself. 1 must deal 
therefore very plainly and sincerely with you. 
Vanity is always oonteinptible, but when joined 
with dishonesty, it becomes odious and detestable. 
At whose expense are you to sup|)oi't this equi- 
page ? is it not entirely at the expense of others ? 
aud will it not finally end in the luiu of your poor 
wife and children ? You kncfw you are two years 
in aneais to roe. If I could impute this to any 
extraordinary or common accident, 1 think 1 
should never have mentioned it; but I will not 
suffer my money to support the ridiculous and, 
I must say, criminal vanity of any one. 1 ex- 
pect, therefore, to find at my return, that j ou have 
either discharged my whole debt or your equi- 
page. Lot me beg yoti seriously to consider 
your circumstances and condition in life, and to 
lemember that your situation will not justify 
any the least unnecessary expense. Simply to 
he poor, says my favourite Greek historian, wa$ 
not held teandaUm by the wUe Athenians^ hut 
highly 80 to owe that poverty to our own tndis- 
ererion. Present my affections to Mrs. Booth, 
and be assured that 1 shall not, without gioat 
faiUK)n, and gieat pain too, ever cease to be your 
most faithful friend, B. Habhisow.* 

Bad this letter come at any other time, it 
would have given Booth the most sensible 
afiUotion; but so totally had the affair of MiCS 
Matthews possessed his mind, that, like 'a man 
in the most raging fit of the gout, he was scarce 
capable of any additional torture; nay, he even 
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made a use of this latter epistle^ as it served to 
account to Amelia for that ooneem which he 
really felt on another account. The poor de- 
ceive lady therefore applied herself to give him 
oomfoit where he least wanted it She said he 
might easily perceive that the matter bad been 
misropresented to the doctor, who would not, 
she was sure, retain the least anger against him 
when he knevTtho real truth. 

After a conversation on this subject, in which 
Booth appeared to be greatly consoled by the 
arguments of his wife, they parted. He went to^ 
take a walk in tlie Paik, and she remained at 
home to prepare him his dinner. 

He was no sooner departed than his little boy, 
not quite six years old, said to Amelia, ^Lal 
mamma, what is the matter with poor papa; 
what makes him 1or>k so as if he was going to 
cry ? He is not half so merry as he used to 
in the country.* — Amelia answered, *0h, my 
deal, your papa is only a little thoughtful ; ho 
will be men'y again soon.* Then looking fondly 
ou lier children, she burst into an agony of tears, 
and cried, * Oh, Heavens! what have these poor 
little infants done? Why will the barbarous 
woilil endeavoui* to starve them, by dopiiviug us 
of our only friend? Oh, my dear, your father is 
ruined, and we are undone!' The children 
presently accompanied their mother's tears, and 
the daughter cried, *Why, will anybody hurt 
poor papa ? hath he done any harm to any^dy ? ' 
— *No, my dear child,* ban! the mother; *he is 
the best man in the woi Id, and therefore they 
hate him.’ Upon which boy, who was ex- 
tremely senhible at his answeied, ‘Na}, 

mamma, how can that ? Lave you not often 
told mo, that if I was goc a everybody would lovo 
me?* — ‘All good people will,* answered bhe. — 
‘Why don’t they love papa, then?’ r plied the 
child, ‘for 1 am bure ho is very good.*- ‘do they 
do, my dear,** said the mother, ‘but there aie 
more bad people iu the world, aud they will hate 
you for your gooduess.* — ‘Why then, bad people,* 
cues the child, ‘are loved more .than the good.* 
— ‘Ko matter for that, rny dear,' said she; ‘the 
love of one good porbon is more worth having 
than that of a thousand wicked ones. Hay, if 
thoie was no such peibon in the world, still you 
must be a good boy ; for there is One in heaven 
who will love you, and his love is better for you 
than that of all mankind.* 

This little dialogue, we are apprehensive^ will 
be read with contempt by many; indeed, we 
should not have thought it worth recording, was 
it not for the excollcnt example ^hioh Amelia 
here gives to all mothers. This admirable woman 
never let a day pass without instructing her chil- 
dren in some lesson of religion and moiality ; by 
which means she had in their tender minds si 
strongly annexed the ideas of fear and shame to 
every idea of evil of which they were susceptible, 
that it must require great pains and length of babit 
to separate them. Though she was the tenderest 
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Hi tiiothev8» fhe ttevnr suffered any syniptom of 
laslsyolenoe jbo show itself in their most triding 
aotions without discouragement, without rebuke^ 
and, if it broke forth with any rancour, without 
punishment. In which she had such ^success, 
that not (he least marks of pride, envy, malice, 
or spite discovered itself in any of their little 
words or deeds. 


OHAPTBB IV, 

In toAibA Amelia tqfpears in no mamiable Hght, 

Amelia, with the assistance of a little girl, who I 
was their only servant, had dressed her dinnei, 
and she had likewise dressed herself as neat as 
any lady who had a regular set of servauts could 
have done, when Booth returned, and brought 
^ith him his friend James, whom he had met 
with in the Park; and who, as Booth absolutely 
refused to dine away from his wife, to whom he 
had promised to return, had iuvitt‘d himself to 
dine with him. Amelia had none of that paltry 
pride which possesses so many of her sex, and 
which disconcerts thoir tempers, and gives them 
the air aud looks of furies if their husbands bring 
In an unexpected gue&t without giving tluuu 
timely warning to provide a sacrifice to their 
own vanity. Amelia receiv* d her hubband’s 
friend with the utmost coiupiaibance and good 
humour ; she made, indeed, some apology for the 
homeliness of her dinner; but it was politely 
turned as a compliment to Mr. James' fiicudhbip, 
which could cairy him where ho was sp sure of 
being so ill eulet iained, and gave not the least hint 
how iiiagiiiAcently she would have pmvidod had 
the expected th*' favour of so mwh good company^ 
— a phi’aso which is generally meant to contain 
not only an apology for the Udy of the house, 
but a tacit satiio ou her guc-^ts for their iutiubion, 
and is at least a biroug insinuation that they are 
nut welcome. 

Amelia failed not to inquire very earnestly 
after her old frleud Mrs. James, formerly Miss 
Bath, and was very sorry to find that she was 
not in town. The truth was, as James had 
married out of a violent liking of, or appetite to, 
her person, possebsiou had suifeited him, and he 
was now grown so heartily tired of liifi wile that 
she had very little of his company; she was 
forced, therefore, to content herself with being 
the mistress of a large house and equipage in tW 
country ton montlis in the year by herself. The 
other two he indulged her with the diversions 
of the town ; but then, though they lodged under 
the same roof, she had little more of her hubbond's 
society than if they had been one hundred miles 
apart With all this, os she was a woman of 
calm passions, she made herself contented, for 
she had never had any violent affection for 
James: the match was of the prudefit kind, and 
to* her advantage, for his fortune by the death 
of an uncle was become very considerable; and 


she had gained everything by tbe bargaiji W k 
husband, which, her oonstitarion suffered her to 
be very well satisfied Irifehont , 

When Amelia after dinner retired to her ehil« 
dren, James began to tijk to friend concerning 
his affairs. He adtised very earnestly to 
think of getting again into the army, in which 
he himself had mot with such stioeaeSi that he 
had obtained the command d a regiment to 
which his brother-in-law was UeutenanVoolonel. 
These preferments they both owed to the favour 
of fortune only : for though there was no obfee* 
ticn to either of their military eharSeters, yet 
neither of them h^ any extraordinary de^t 
and if merit in tha serrice was a sufifeient 
commendaiioB, Booth, who had been twiioe 
wounded in (he dlege, seemed to have the fairest 
pretrasions ; but he remained a poor half-pay 
lieutenant, and the others were, as we have said, 
one of thorn a lieutenant-colonel, and the other 
had a regimout. Buoh rises we often see in life 
without being able to give any satlsfodtory 
account of the means, and therefore asoribs them 
to the good fortune of the person. 

Both Oolonel James and his brother-in-law 
wore members of Parliament; for, as the uncle 
of the former bad left him, together with his 
estate, an almost certain interest in a borough, 
so he chose to confer this favour on Colonel 
Bath,~a circumstance which would have been 
highly immaterial to mention bore, but as it 
serves to set forth the goodness of James, who 
endeavoured to make up in kindnoss to the 
family what be wanted in fondness for his wife. 

'^olonel James then endeavoured all in his 
I pottM" to persuade Booth to "think ogain of a 
military life, aud very kindly offered him his 
interest towaids obtaining him a company in 
: the regiment undbr his command. Booth must 
have been a madman, in bis present ciroum- 
btances, to have hesitated one moment at ac- 
cepting such an offer ; and he well knew Amelia, 
notwitlistanding her aversion to the army, was 
much too wise to make the least scruple of giving 
her consent. Nor was he, as it appeared after- 
wards, mistaken in his opinion of his wife's im- 
derstanding; for she made not the least 
when it was communicated to her, but ooutefited 
herself with an express stipulation, that wherever 
he was commanded to go (for the regiment Was 
now abroad), she would accompany him. * 
Booth therefore accepted his friend's proposal 
with a profusion of acknowledgments ; and it was 
agreed that Booth should draw up a memorial of 
his pretensions, which Colonel James undertook 
to present to some man of power, and to back it 
with all the force he had. 

Nor did the friendship of the colonel stop here. 

* You will excuse me, dear Booth,' said he, 
after what you have told me’ (for he had been 
very explicit in revealing his affairs to him^ ‘ I 
suspect you must want money at this time. If 
that be the case, as X em certain it must h^ 1 
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bav0 fifty pieces at yoor service.' This gene- 
rosiiy brought the tears into Booth’s eyes $ and 
he nt length confessed that he had not five 
goineas in the house ; upon which James gave 
him a bank-bill for tsrenty pounds, and said he 
would give him thirty more the neit time he 
saw him. 

Thus did this generous colonel (for generous 
he really was to the highest degree) restore peace 
and comfoit to this little family, and by tliis act 
of beneficence make two of the worthiest people 
two of the happiest that evening. 

Here, reader, give me leave to stop a minute, 
to lament that so few are to be found of this be- 
nign disposition ; that, while Hrantonness, vanity, 
avarice, and ambition are every day rioting and 
triumphing in the follies and weakness, the ruin 
and desolation of mankind, scarce one man in a 
thousand is capable of tasting the happiness of 
others. Nay, give me leave to wonder that 
pride, which is constantly stiuggling, and often 
imposing on itself, to gain some little pre-emi- 
nence^ should so seldom hint to us the only cer- 
tain as well as laudable way of setting ourselves 
above another man, and that is, by becoming his 
benefactor. 

CHAPTEE V. 

Containing an eulogiutn upon innocence, and other 

grave mature. 

Booth passed that evening, and all the succeed- 
ing day, with his Amelia, without tlio luiejiiip- 
tion of almost a singlo thought concerning Miss 
Matthews, after having determined to go on tlie 
Sunday, the only day he could venture without 
the verge in the piosent btute of his affairs, and 
pay her what she had advanced for him in the 
prison. But she had not so long patience; for 
the third day, while he was sitting with Amelia, 
a letter was brought to him. As he know the 
hand, he immediately put it into his pocket un- 
opened, not without buch an alteration in his 
countenance, that had Amelia, who was then 
playing with one of the children, cast her eyes 
towards him, she must have remarked it. This 
accident, however, luckily gave him time to re- 
cover himself ; for Amelia was bo deeply engaged 
with the little one, that she did not oven remark 
the delivery of the letter. The maid soon after 
"returned into the room, saying the chairman 
deaired to know if there was any answer to the 
letter. * What letter ? ’ cries Booth. — ‘ The letter 
I gave you just now,’ answered the giil. — * Sure,’ 
cries Booth, ^the cjuld is mad ; you gave nm no 
letter.* — ‘Tie, indeed, I did, sir,’ said the poor 
girl.— ‘Why, then, as sure as fate,* cries Booth, 
‘ I threw it into the fiie in my rovorio; why, 
child, why did you not tell mo it was a letter? 
Bid the chairman oomenp; stay, 1 will go down 
myself, for hd will otherwise dirt the stairs with 
his feet* 

Amelia was gently chiding the girl for her 


carelessness when Bpoth returned, eaying it was 
very true that she had delivered him a letter from 
Oolonel James, and that perhaps it might be of 
consequence. ‘ However,* says he, ‘ I will step to 
the coffdbhouse^ and send him an account of this 
strange accident which 1 know he will pardon 
in my present situation.’ 

Booth was overjoyed at this escape, which poor 
Amelia's total want of all jealousy and suspicion 
made it very easy for him to accomplish ; but his 
pleasure was considerably abated, when, upon 
opening the letter, ho found it to contain, mixed 
with several very strong expressions of love, 
some pretty warm ones of the upbraiding kind. 
But wbat most alarmed him was a hint that it 
was in her (Miss Matthews's) power to niake 
Amelia as miborable as herself. Besides the 
general knowledge of 

* Furtne gunAfamim potiff,* • 

he had more particular reasons to apprehend the 
lage of a lady who had given so strong an in- 
stance how far she could carry her revenge. She 
had already sent a chairman to his lodgings, with 
a positive command not to return without an 
answer to her letter. This might of itself have 
possibly occasioned a discovery ; and he thought 
he had great reason to h ar that, if she did not 
carry matters so far as purposely and avowedly 
to reveal the seeiet to Anulia, her indiscretion 
would at least effect the ilisco\ c i y of that u hich 
ho would at any pi ice have concealed. Under 
these tenors he might, 1 believe, be considcied 
as the most wretched of human beings. 

0 Innocence, how gloiiouseind hajipy a portion 
art thou to the bieast that thee! Tbou 

fearost neither the e^es uoif ae tongues of men. 
Truth, the most powtiiul uf all things, is thy 
strongest friend; and the blighter the light is 
in which thou art displayed, the more tt iis- 
covers thy tianscendciit biautics. Guilt, on the 
contrary, like a base thief, suspects evciy eye 
that beholds him to be privy to bis tran*^gres- 
sions, and every tongue that mentions his name 
to be proclaiming them. Fiaud and falsehood 
are his weak and treacherous allies ; and be lurks 
trembling in the dark, dreading evuiy ray of light, 
lest it should discover him, and give him up to 
shame and punishment. 

While Booth was walking in the Park with all 
these horrors in his mind, he again met his friend 
Colonel James, who soon took notice of that deep 
couceiu whith the other wiis incapable of hiding. 
After some little cun vei HU tion. Booth said, *My 
dear colonel, 1 am sure I must be tbe most insen- 
sible of men if 1 did not look on you as the best 
and tbe truest friend. I will therefore, without 
scruple, repose a confidence in you of the highest 
kind. 1 have often made you privy to my 
necessities; I will now acquaint you with my 
shame, provided you have leisure enough to 
give mo a healing: for 1 must open to you n 
I long history, since I will not reveal my fault 
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witlioiit iuforming you at ihf same tithe of those 
ciroumstances which 1 hope will in eome mea** 
Bttre excuse it.’ 

The colonel veiy readily agreed to give his 
friend a patient hearing. So they walked^ectly 
to a coffeehouse at the corner of Spring Gardens, 
where, beipg in a room by themselves, Booth 
opened his whole heart, and acquainted the 
colonel with his amour with Miss Matthewb, 
from the very beginning to his receiving that 
letter which had caused all hie present uncasi- 
ness, and which he now delivered into his frloud’s 
hand. 

The colonel read the letter very atfentively 
twice over (he was silent, indeed, long enough to 
have read it of tuner) ; and thon, turning to Booth, 
said, * Well, sir, and is it so gnevous a c.i] imity 
to be the object of a young liulvN sITuctluD, 
especially of one whom you allow to be so ex- 
tremely handsome?’ — ‘Nay, but, my lear friend,* 
cries Booth, ‘do not jest with me; you who 
know my Amelia.*-* Well, niy dear fnuid,* an- 
swered James, *an<l you know Amelia, and this 
lady too. But what would you have mo to do 
for you?’ — ‘I would have you give me your 
advice,* says Booth, ‘by what method I shall get 
rid of this dreadful woman without a discovery.* 
— * And do you really,* cries the other, ‘ desire to 
get rid of lier? * — ‘ Can you doubt it,* saith Booth, 

* after what I 'have commuuiealed to you. and 
after what you y'oursoU have seen in my family ? 
fur 1 hope, notvvithbtauding this fatal blip, I do 
not appear to you in tho light of a prufligitto.* — 

* Well,’ answered James, ‘and whatever light I 
may appear to you iu, if you are really tired of 
the lady, and if she be really what you liave re- 
presented her, I'll endeavour to take her off your 
bauds; but 1 insist upon it that you do not de- 
ceive me in any pavticulaY.’ Booth protested in 
the most solemn manner lliat every word which 
he had spoken was strictly true; and being 
asked whether he would give his honour never 
mure to visit the lady, he assured James ho never 
would. He then, at his friend’s request, delivered 
him Miss Matthew8*s letter, iu which was a second 
direction to her lodgings, and declared to him that, 
if be could bring him safely out of this terriblo 
affair, he should think himself to have a still 
higher obligation to bis friendship than any which 
be had already received from it. 

Booth pressed the colonel to go home with him 
to dinner; but he excused himself, being; as be 
said, already engaged. However, be undertook 
in the aftemoou to do all in his power that Booth 
should receive no more alarms from the quarter 
of Miss Matthews, whom the colonel undertook to 
pay all the demands she had on hia friend. They 
then separated. The colonel went to dinner at 
tlie King’s Arms, and Booth returned in high 
spirits to meet his Amelia. 

The next day, early in themoming, the colonel 
came to the coffeehouse and sent for his friend, 
who lodged but at a little distance. The colohel 
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told him he had a little exaggerated thd lady's 
beauty; however, he said he excused that: ‘for 
yon might think, perhaps,* cries he, ‘that your 
inconstancy to the finest woman in the world 
might want some excuse. Be that as it will,* 
said he, * you may make yourself easy, as it 
will be, I am couvinoed, your oVrn fault if you 
have ever any further molestation from Miss 
Matthews.* 

Booth poured forth very warmly a great pro- 
fusion of gratitiido on this occai^n ; and nothing 
more anywise material passed at this interview, 
which was very short, the colonel being in a 
great hurry, as he had, lu* said, some bbsiiioss of 
very grout import An<^o fo transact that morning. 

The colonel had now seen Booth twice with- 
out remembering gi ve him the thirty pounds. 
This the latter imputed entirely to forgoif uluess ; 
for ho had always found the piomises of the 
former to be equal in value with the notes or 
LoikB of other people. He was more surprised 
at Vi hat happened the next day, when, meeting 
his friend iu tho Park, ho received only a criM 
salute from him ; end though ho passed him five 
or six times, and the colonel was walking with a 
single officer of no great rank, and with whom 
he seemed in no earnest conversation, yet could 
not Booth, wlio was alone, obtain any further 
noticu from him. 

This gave tho poor man some alarm ; though 
he could scarce persuade himself there was any 
design in all this coldness or fo. getfulness. Once 
ho imagined that he had lessoned himself in the 
coloners opinion by having discovered liis iucon- 
stancy to Amelia; but the known character of 
the o*lu‘i presently cured him of this suspicion, 
for he was a peifect libertine with regard to 
women ; tliat being indeed tho principal blemish 
in his character, which otherwise might have 
deserved much commendation for good- nature, 
gonorobity, and frieudship. But he carried this 
one to a most unpardonable height; and made 
no scruple of openly declaring that, if ho ever 
liked a woman well enough to be uneasy on 
hor arcount, he would cure bimself, if he could, 
by enjoying her, whatever might be the conse- 
quence. 

Booth could not therefore be persuaded that 
the colonel would so highly resent in another a 
fault of which ho was himself most notoriously 
guilty After much consideration he could derive 
this behaviour from nothing better than a oapri- 
oiousnoss in hie friend's temper, from a kind of 
inconstancy of mind, which makes men gp*ow 
weary of their friends, with no more reason than 
they often are of their mistresses. To say the 
truth, there are jilts in friendship as well as in 
love; and, by the behaviour of some men in 
both, one would almost imagine that they in- 
dustriomly sought to gain the affections of 
others with a vieir only of making the parties 
miserable. 

This was the oonsequenco of the oolonel*b 
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bfitifttlour to Booth. Former oalaoiitles bad 
ftittioted him, but this almost distracted him ; and 
the more so as he was not able well to acooubt 
!or such conduct, nor to conceive the reason of it 

Amelia, at his return, presently perceived the 
disturbance in his mind, though he endeavotjred 
erith his utmost power to hide it ; and he was at 
length prevailed upon by her entreaties to dis- 
cover to her the cause of it, which she no sooner 
heard than she applied as judicious a remedy to 
his disordered ipirits as either of those great 
mental physicians, Tully or Aristotle, could have 
thought of. She used many arguments to per- 
suade him that he was in an error, and had mis- 
taken forgetfulness and carelessness for a designed 
neglect 

But as this physic was only eventually good, 
and as its efficacy depended on her being in the 
right, — a point in which she was not apt to be 
too positive,— 'She thought fit to add some con- 
solation of a more certain and positive kind. 
* Admit,* said she, *my dear, that Mr. James 
should prove the unaccountable person you have 
suspected, and should, without being able to 
allege any cause, withdraw his friendship from 
you (for surely the accident of burning his letter 
is too trifiiiig and ridiculous to mention), why 
should this grieve you ? The obligations he hath 
conferred on you, 1 allow, ouglit to make his 
misfortunes almost your own ; but they should 
not, I think, make you see his faults so veiy 
sensibly, especially when, by one of the greatest 
faults in the world committed against yourself, 
he hath cousidoiably lessened all obligations; 
for sure, if the same person who hath contri- 
buted to my happiness at one time doth evorj- 
thing in his power maliciously and wantonly to 
make me miserable at another, 1 am veiy little 
obliged to such a person. And let it bo a com- 
fort to my dear Billy, that however other friends 
may prove false and fickle to h^im, he hath one 
friend, whom no inconstancy of her own, nor 
any change of his fortune, nor time, nor age, 
nor sickness, nor any accident, can ever alter; 
but who will esteem, will love, and doat on him 
for over.* 8o saying, she flung her snowy arms 
about his nock, and gave him a caress so tender, 
that it seemed almost to balance all the malice 
of his fate. 

And, indeed, the behlavlour of Amelia would 
have made him completely happy, in defiance of 
all adverse circumstances, had it not been for 
those bitU'r ingredients which he himself bad 
thrown into his cup, and which prevented him 
from truly relishing his Amelia*s sweetness, by 
ercudly remindiDg him how unworthy he was of 
this excellent creature. 

Booth did not long remain in the dark as to 
the conduct of James, which at first appeared 
to him to be so groat a mystery ; for this very 
afternoon he received a letter from Miss Mat- 
thews which unravelled the whole affair. By 
this letter, which was full of Mttemess and up- 


braiding, he discovered that James was his 
rival with that lady, and was, indeed, the iden- 
tical person who had sent the hundred-pound 
note to Miss Matthews when In the prison. 
He haa reason to believe likewise, as well by 
the letter as by other qircumstancos, that James 
had hitherto been an unsuccessful lover; for the 
lady, though she had forfeited all title to virtue, 
had not yet so far forfeited all pretensions to 
delicacy as to be, like the dirt in the street, in- 
differeutly common to all. She distributed W 
favoura only to those she liked, in which number 
that gentleman had not the happiness of being 
included. 

When Booth had made this diseoveiy, he was 
not so little versed in human nature, as any 
longer to hesitate at the true motive to the 
coloneVs conduct ; for ho well knew how odious 
a sight a happy rival is to an unfortunate lover. 

1 believe he was, in reality, glad to assign the 
cold treatment ho had received from his friend 
to a cause which, however unjustifiable, is at i 
the same time highly natural; and to acquit 
him of a levity, fickleness, and caprice, which 
he must have been unwilliugly obliged to have 
seen in a much worse light. 

He now resolved to take the first opportunity 
of accosting the colonel, and of coming to a ix)r- 
fect explanation upon the whole matter. He 
debated likewise with himself, whether he should 
not throw liimsolf at Amclia*8 feet, and confess 
a crime to bor which he found so little hopes of 
concealing, and which ho foresaw would occa- 
sion him BO many difficiiUios and terrors to en- 
deavour to coiicc.aL Ha^^by licd it been for him 
had he wisely pursuedBB.^jis ^tup, siuce in all 
probability he would hr ^e received immodfate 
lurgiveness from the best of women ; but he had 
not sufficient resolution, or, to speak perhaps 
more truly, he had too mucli pride, ti> confess 
bis guilt, and preferred the danger of the highest 
incouvenieucos to the certainty of being put to 
the blush. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In which may appear that violence it aomeUmes 
done to the name of love. 

Whkn that happy day came in which unhallowed 
hands are forbidden to contaminate the shoulders 
of the unfortunate, Booth went early to the 
colouers house, and, being admitted to his pro- 
senco, began with great freedom, though with 
groat gontlenoss, to complain of his net having 
dealt with him with more openness. * Why, my 
dear colonel/ said he^ * would you not acquaint 
me with that secret which this letter hath die^ 
closed?' James read the letter, at which his 
countenance changed more than otuse; andtheb. 
after a short sllenoe, said, *Mr. Booth, I have 
been to blarney I own it; and you upbraid me 
with JuBtioe. The true reason was, that X was 
ashamed of my own folly. D— n ms^ Booth, if 
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X have not been a most oonaammate fool, a irery 
dnpa to this woman; and she hath apartiotUar 
pleasure in making me so. I know what the 
impertinence of virtue is, and I can Bjjjmlt to 
it; but to be treated thus by a whom— You 
must forgive me, dear Booth, but your success 
was a kind of triumph over me Tvhich I could 
not bear. 1 own I have not the least reason to 
conceive any anger against yon ; and yet, curse 
me if I should not have been less displeased at 
your lying with my own wife;* nay, I could 
almost have parted with half my fortune to you 
more willingly than have offered you to re- 
ceive that tiille of my money which you re* 
oeived at her hands. However, I ask your 
pardon, and 1 promise you I will never more 
think of you with the least ill-will on the ac- 
count of this woman ; but as for iici , d*« n me 
if I do not enjoy her by some means or other, 
whatever it costs me; for 1 am aln^ady above 
two hundred pounds out of pocket, without 
having scarce had a smile in return.’ 

Booth cxprobserl much astonisliment at this 
declaration; he said he could not conceive how 
it was possible to have such an affection for a 
woman who did not show the least inclination 
to return it. James gave her a hearty curse, 
and said, * Fox of her inclination ; I want only 
the possession of her person, and that, you will 
allow, ib a very fino one. But, besides my pas- 
sion for her, she hath now piqued my pride ; for 
how can a man of my fortune brook being re- 
fused by a wlioro?’ — * {Since you aie so sot on 
the business,’ cries Buuth, * you will excuse my 
saying so, I fancy you had Iwttor change your 
method of applying to her; for as she is per- i 
haps the Vdiiiest woman upon earth, your 
bounty may probably do you litfle service, nay, 
may rather actually dibohligo her. Vanity is 
plainly her piedomiuant pcbsion; and if you 
will administer to that, it will infallibly throw 
her into your arms. To this 1 attribute my 
own unfortunate success. Whilst she relieved 
my wants and distresses, she was daily feeding 
her own vanity ; whereas, as every gift of yours 
asserted your superiority, it rather offended 
than pleased her. Indeed, women generally 
love to be of the obliging side ; and if we exa- 
mine their favoiirites, we shall find them to be 
much oftener such as they have conferred obli- 
gations on, than such as they have received 
them from.’ 

There was something in this speech whioh 
pleased the colonel ; and he said, with a smile, 

* I don't know how it is. Will, but you know 
women better than I.’— * Ferhapa^ colonel,* an>^ 
ewered Booth, *1 have studied their minds 
more.*—* I don’t, however, much envy you your 
knowledge,* replied the other, *for 1 never 
think their minds worth considering. How- 
over, 1 hope I shell profit a little by your esq^ie- 
lienee with Miss Matthews. Damnatton seise 
the proud, insolent horlott the devil take me if 
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1 don’t love her more than 1 ever loved a 
woman!* 

The rest of iliefr oontersaiion tamed on 
Booth*! affairs. The coloiiel again reassumed 
the part of a friend, gave him the remainder of 
the money, and prondsed to take the first oppor- 
tunity of laying his memorial before e great 
man. 

Booth was greatly Overjoyed at this Oueoess.' 
Nothing now lay on his mind but to eonceal his 
firailty from Aiuelis, to whom he was afinafd Miss 
Hattbews, in the rage of her resentment*, would 
> oommunioato It. This apprehension made him 
stay almost eonstantly at home ; and he trembled 
at every knock at the door. His fear, moreover, 
betrajed him into a moan(?esH which he would 
have hoartlly despised on ity other occasion. 
This was to order the maid to deliver him any 
letter directed to Amelia; at the same time 
strictly charging her not to acquaint her mis- 
tresR with her having received any such orders. 

A servant of any acuteness would have formed 
strange conjectures from such an injunction; 
but this poor girl was of perfect simplicity. So 
great, indeed, was her simplicity, that had not 
Amelia been void of all suspicion of her bus* 
band, the maid would have soon after betrayed 
her master. 

One afternoon, while they were drinking tea, 
little Betty, so was the maid called, came into 
the room, and calling her master forth, delivered 
him a card whioh was directea to Amelia. Booth 
having road tho card, on his return into the 
room chid the girl for calling him, saying, * If 
you chU '-ead, child, you must see it was directed 
to ^our mistrebs.* To this the gill answered, 
pertly enough, am sure, sir, you ordered me 
to biiug every letter fiist to >ou’ This hint, 
with many women, would have been sufficient 
to have blown up the whole affair ; but Amelia, 
who heard what the girl said through the 
medium of love and confidence, saw the matter 
in a much better light than it deseived, and 
looking tenderly on her husband, said, * Indeed, 
my love, 1 must blame you for a conduct which 
perhaps I ought rather to praise, as it proceeds 
only from the extreme tenderness of your affec- 
tion. But why will you endeavour to keep any 
seorets from me ? Believe me, lor my own sake, 
you ought not; for as yon cannot hide the con- 
sequences, yon make me always suspect ten 
times worse than the reality. While 1 have you 
and my children well before my eyes, 1 am 
capable Of facing any news whioh can arrive ; for 
what ill news can come (unlCsa, Indeed, it eon- 
oema my little babe.in the conntry) which doth 
not relate to the badnesa of our circumstances? 
and those, I thank Heaven, we have now a fair 
prospect of retrieving* Besides, dear Billy, 
though my understanding be much inferior to 
ycuTB, 1 havs soustlmee had the happiness of 
ludkUy hitring on some argument which halki 
afforM yon eomfort This, yon know, ikiy 
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deftFf was the case with regard to Oolonel JameS) 
whom I persuaded you to tbiiik you had mis* 
taken, and you see the event *pi*oyed me in the 
right’ So happily, both for herself and Hr. 
Booth, did the exoeUeuoo of this good woman's 
disposition deceive her, and force her to see 
everything in the most advantageous light to 
her husband. 

* The card being now inspected, was found to 
contain the compliiuents of Mrs. James to Mm. 
Booth, with an account of her having arrived in 
town, and having brought with her a very great 
cold. Amelia was overjoyed at the news of her 
arrival, and having dressed herself in the utmost 
hurry, left her children to the care of her hus* 
l>and, and ran away to pay her respects to her 
friend, whom she loved with a most sincere 
affection. But how was she disappointed, when, 
eager with the utmost impatience, and exulting 
with the thoughts of presently seeing her be- 
loved friend, she was answered at the door that 
the lady was not at home ! Nor could she, upon 
telling her name, obtain any aduiis&ion. This, 
couhidering the account she had received of the 
lady’s cold, greatly surprised her; and she re- 
turned houie very much vexed at her diaap- 
pointment 

Amelia, who had no suspicion that Mrs. James 
was really at homo, and, as the phrase is, was 
denied, would have made a beoond vibit the next 
morning, had bho not been pi evented by a cold 
which she herself now got, and which was at- 
tended with a blight fever. This confined her 
several days to her house, during which Booth 
officiated aa her nurbe^ and never stirred from 
her. 

In all this time she heard not a word from 
Mrs. James, which gave her some uncabinoss, 
but more abtouibhmeut. The tenth day, when 
bhe was perfectly recovered, about nme in the 
evening, when she and hei: hubband were just 
going to bupper, blie heard a most violent 
thundering at the door, and prebcntly after a 
rustling of silk upon the btaiicase; at the same 
time a female voice cried out pretty loud, * Bless 
me! what, am 1 to climb up another pair of 
stairs?’ Upon which Amelia, who well knew 
the voice, presently ran to the door, and ushered 
in Mis. James, most splendidly dressed, who 
put on as forma] a countenance, and made as 
formal a courtesy to her old friend, as if she 
had been her vciy dibtant acquaintance. 

Poor Amelia, who was going to rush into her 
friend’s arms, was btruck motionless by ^liis be- 
haviour; but le-uoUectiug herbpirits, as she bad 
an excellent prebcuco of mind, she presently 
understood what the lady meant, and resolved 
to treat her in her own way. Mown therefore 
the company sat, and ailunce prevailed for some 
time, during which Mrs. James surveyed the 
room with more attention than she would have 
bestowed on one much finer. At length the 
conversation began, in which the weather and 


the diversions of the town were well canvassed. 
Amelia, who was a woman of great humour, 
performed her part to admlratiou; so that a 
bystan^ would have doubted, in every other 
article uian dress, which of the two was the 
most acoomplished fine lady. 

After a visit of twenty minutes, during which 
not a word of any foiniGr occurrences was men- 
tioned, nor indeed any subject of discourse 
started, except only those two above mentioned, 
Mrs. James rose from her chair and retired in 
the same formal manner in which she bad ap- 
proached. We will pursue her for the sake of 
the contrast during the rest of the evening. 
She went from Amelia directly to a rout, where 
bhe spent two hours in a crowd of company, 
talked again and again over tlie diversions and 
nows of the town, played two rubbers at whist, 
and then ratired to her own apartment, where, 
having passed another hour in undressing her- 
self,* she went to her own bed. 

Booth and his wife, the moment their com- 
panion was gone, sat down to bupper on a piece 
of cold moat, the remains of their dinner. After 
which, over a pint of wine, they entertained 
tUombelves for a while with the ridiculous be- 
haviour of their visitant. But Amelia, declar- 
ing she rather saw her as the object of pity than 
anger, turned the discourse to pleasanter topics. 
The little actions of their children, the former 
scenes and future prospects of their life, fur- 
nibhed them with many pleasant ideas ; and the 
contemplation of Amelia’s recovery thiew Booth 
into raptures. At length ^<^oy retired, happy in 
each other. 

It is i>ossibIo some rc ors may be no less 
surpiived at the behavio r of Mrs. James tlian 
was Amelia herself, since they may have per- 
haps received so favourable an impr ss'on of 
that lady from the account given of hi i by Mr. 
Booth, that her present demeanour may seem 
unnatural, and iucousistcut with her former 
character. But they will be pleubcd to consider 
the great alteration in her circumstances, from a 
state of dependency on a brother, who was him- 
self no better than a soldier of foitune, to that 
of being wife to a man of a very laige estate and 
considerable rank in life. And what was her 
present behaviour more than that of a fine lady 
who considered form and show as essential 
ingredients of human happiness, and imagined 
all friendship to consist in ceremony, oourtobias, 
messages, and visits? Xu which opinion she 
hath the honour to think with much the iarger 
part of one sex, and no small number of the 
other. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Containing a veiy extraordinary emdpleaeing 
ineident. 

Tbb next evening Booth and Amelia went to 
walk in the Park with their children. They 
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now on the Torge of the pande^ and Booth 
was descrihiog to bis wife the seyeral buildings 
round it, when, on a sudden, Amelia, missing 
her little boy, cried out, * Where’s little Billy?* 
Upon which, Booth, casting his eyes <^rer the 
grass, saw a foot-soldier ship.king the boy at a 
little distance. At this sight, without making 
any answer to his wife, he leaped over the rails, 
and, running directly up to the fellow, who had 
a firelock with a bayonet fixed in bis hand, he 
seiaed him by the collar and tripped up his 
heels, and at the same time wrested his arms 
from him. A sergeant upon duty, soeing the 
affray at some distance, ran prestmtly up, and 
being told what had happened, gave the sontluel 
a hearty curse, and told him he deserved to be 
hanged, A bystander gave this infonaation ; 
for Booth was returned with his llttlo bo^ to meet 
Amelia, who staggered towards him as fast as 
she could, all pale and breathless, and scarce 
able to bup{)ort her tottering limbs. The ser- 
geant now came up to Booth, to make an apology 
for the behaviour of the soldier, when, of a 
sudden, he turned almost as pale as Amelia 
herself. He stood silent whilst Booth was em- 
ployed in comforting and recovering his wife; 
and tlien, addressing himself to him, said, * Bless 
mo ! lieutenant, could I imagine it had been your | 
honour ; and was it my little master that the rascal 
used so? I am glad 1 did not know it, for 1 
should certainly have run my halbert into him.* 

Booth ptesently recognised his old faithful 
servant Atkinson, and gave him a hearty greet- 
ing, sayiug he was very glad to see him in his j 
present situation. ^ Wh.itever I am,* answered 
the sergeant, * 1 shall always think 1 owu it to 
your honour.* Then, taking the little boy by 
the hand, he cried, *What a vast fine young 
gentleman master is grown!* and, cuising the 
soldier’s inhumanity, swore heartily he would 
make him pay for it 

As Amelia was much disordered ' with her 
fright, she did not recollect her foster-brother 
till he was introduced k her by Booth; but sbe 
no sooner knew him than she bestowed a most 
obliging smile on him, and, calling him by the 
name of Honest Joe, said she was heartily glad 
to see him in England. *See, my dear,* cries 
Booth, * what preferment your old friend is come 
to. You would scarce know him, 1 believe, in 
his present state of finery.' — *1 am very well 
pleased to see it,* answered Amelia, *and 1 wish 
him joy of being made an officer with all my 
heart.* In fact, from what Mr. Booth said, 
joined to the Bergeant*8 laced coat, she believed 
that he had obtained a commission. So weak 
and absurd is human vanity, that this mistake 
of Aroelia*8 possibly put poor Atkinson out of 
countenance; for he looked at this instant more 
silly than he had ever done in his life, and, 
making her a most respectful bow, nnitterod 
something about obligations in a scMOe articu- 
late or intelligible manner 
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The sergeant had, indeed, among many other 
qualities, that modesty which a Latin author 
honours by the name of ingenuous. Nature 
had given him this, notwithetandlng the mean- 
ness of his birth; and six years* oonversatiou 
in the army had not taken it astray*. To say the 
truth, he was a noble fellow; and Amelia, by 
supposing he had a oomniibHion in the Guards, 
had boon guilty of no affront to that honourable 
body. 

Booth had a real affeotionfor Atkinson, though, 
in fact, he knew not half his merit. He ao- 
quaiuted him with hU lodgings, where he ear- 
nestly desired to see him. 

Amelia, who was far from being recovered 
from the terrors iuto which the seeing her hus- 
band engaged wltil tlie soldi^l had Ihrown her, 
desired to go home ; nor was she well able to 
walk without some assistance. While she sup- 
ported herself, therefore, on her husband’s arm, 
she told Atkinson sho shoold be obliged to him 
if ho would tako care of the children. He 
readily accepted the office; but upon offering 
his hand to miss, she refused, and burst into 
tears. U)^K>n which the tender mother resigned 
Booth to her children, and put herself under 
the sergeant’s protection, who conducted her safe 
home, though she often declared she feared she 
would drop down by the way ; the fear^f which 
so affected the sergeant (for, besides the honour 
which he himself had for the lady, he knew how 
tenderly his friend loved hoi ), that he was un- 
able to speak ; and had not his nerves been so 
strongly braced that nothing could shake them, 
he Lid enough in his mind to have set him a 
tren I dm * equally with the lady. 

When they ai lived at tlie lodgings, the mis- 
tress of the houbo opened the door, who, seeing 
Amelia’s condition, thiew open the parlour and 
begged her to walk in ; upon which she imme- 
I diately flung herselt into a chair, and all present 
thought she would have fainted away. How- 
ever, she escaped that misery ; and having drunk 
a glass of water with a little white wine mixed 
in it, she began in a little time to regain her 
complexion, and at length assured Booth that 
she was perfectly recovered, but declared idle 
bad never uudoigoue so much, and earnestly 
begged him never te be so rash for the future. 
She then called her little boy, and gently chid 
him, saying, * You must never do so more^ Billy; 
you see what mischief you might have brought 
upon your father, and what yon have made me 
suffer.*— * La! mamma,* said the child, ^what 
harm did 1 do? I did not know that people 
might not walk in the green fields in London. 
1 am sure if 1 did a fault, the man punished me 
enough for it, for he pinched me almost through 
my lender arm.’ He then bared his little arm, 
which was greatly discoloured by the injury it 
had received. Booth uttered a most dreadful 
execration at this sight, and the sergeaati 
was now present, did the like^ 
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' Atklnscm bow retunied to hit gnintd, and want 
dlveotly to tha offloar to acquaint him with the 
soldier's inhumanity; but he^ who was about 
^teen years of age^ gave the sergeant a great 
curse, and said the soldier had done very well, 
for that idle boys ought to be corrected. This, 
however, did not satisfy poor Atkinson, who 
the nest day, as soon as the guard was relieved, 
boat the fellow must unmercifully, and told ^him 
ne would remember him as long as he stayed in 
the regiment 

Thus ended this trifling adventure, which 
some readers will perhaps be pleased with see- 
ing related at full length. None, 1 think, can 
fail drawing one observation from it; namely, 
how capable the most insigniiicant accident is 
of disturbing human happiness, and of producing 
the most unexpected and dreadful events, — a 
reflection which may serve to many moral and 
religious uses. 

This accident produced the first acquaintance 
between the mistress of the house and her 
lodgers; for hitherto they had scarce exchanged 
a word together. But the great concern which 
the good woman had shown on Amelia’s account 
at this time, was not likely to pass unobserved 
or uuihanked either by the husband or wife. 
Amelia, therefore, as soon as she was able to go 
up stairs, invited Mrs. Ellison (for that was her 
name) to her apartment, and desired the favour 
of her to stay to supper. She readily complied, 
and they passed a very agreeable evening to- 
gether, in which the two women seemed to have 
conceived a most extraordinary liking to each 
other. 

Though beauty in general doth not greatly 
recummend one woman to another, as it is too 
apt to create envy, yet, in cases where this 
passion doth not interfere, a fine woman is often 
a pleasing object even to some of her own sex, 
es|)ecially when her beauty is attended with a 
certain air of affability, as was that of Amelia 
in the highest degree. She was, indeed, a most 
charming woman ; and 1 know not whether the 
little bear on her nose did nut rather add to than 
diuiiuish her beauty. 

Mrs. Ellibon, therefore, was as much charmed 
with the loveliness of her fair lodger as with all 
I her other engaging qualities. She was, indeed, 
j so taken with Amelia's beauty, that she could 
I not refrain fiom crying out in a kind of trans- 
port of admiration, *Upon my word, Captain 
Booth, you are the happiest man in the world ! 
Voiir lady is so extremely handsome, that one 
cannot look at Lor without pleudUie.* 

This good woman had herself none of these 
atti active charms to the eye. Iler person was 
short and immoderately fat; her features were 
none of the most regular ; and her complexion 
(if, indeed, she ever had a good one) had con- 
siderably suffered by time. 

Her good humour and complaisance, however, 
were highly pleasing to Amelia. Kay, why 


should we conceal the seoret satisfaotloa which 
that lady felt from the compUtnents paid to her 
person? since such of my readers as like her 
best win not be sorry to find that she was a 
woman.' 

OHAPTfiE Vni. 

CoiUaining various matters. 

A roBTiriOHT had now passed since Booth had 
seen or heard from the colonel, which did not a 
little surprise him, ae they had parted so good 
friends, and as he had so cordially undertaken 
his cause concerning the memorial on which all 
his hopes depended. 

The uneasiness which this gave him further 
increased on finding that his friend refused to 
see him ; for he had paid the colonel a visit at 
nine in the morning^ and was told he wa^ not 
stirring; and at his return back an hour after- 
wards the servant said his master was gone out, 
of which Booth was certain of the falsehood; | 
for he had during that whole hour walked 
backwards and forwards within sight of the 
colonel’s door, and must have seen him if he had 
gone out within that time. 

The good colonel, however, did not long 
suffer his friend to continue in this deplorable 
state of anxiety; for, the very next morning. 
Booth received his memorial enclosed in a letter, 
acquainting him that Mr. James had mentioned 
his affair to the person he proposed, but that the 
groat man had so many engagements on hie 
hands, that it was impossible for him to make 
any further promises at time. 

The cold and distant of this letter, and, 
indeed, the whole behai^our of James, so dif- 
ferent from what it had been formerly, had 
something so mysterious in it, that it greatly 
puzzled and perpluxed poor Booth; and it was 
so long before he was able to solve it, that the 
reader’s curiosity will perhaps be obliged to us 
for not leaving him so long in the dark as to this 
matter. The true reason, then, of the colonel's 
conduct was this: his unbouinlod gonorosiiy, 
together with the unbounded exlia\ogance and 
couscquoutly the great necobsity of Miss Mat- 
thews, had at length overcome the cruelty of 
that lady, with whom he likewise had luckily 
no rival. Above all, the* dt'sire of being re- 
venged on Booth, with whom she was to the 
higliebt degree enraged, had i^erhaps contri- 
buted not a little to his succobc> ; for she had no 
soouer condescended to a iainiliaiify with her 
now lover, and dibcovered that Captain James, 
of whom she had heard so much from Booth, 
was no other than the identical oolonol, than she 
employed every art of which she was mistress 
I to make an utter breach of friendship between 
I these two. For this purpose she did not scruple 
I to insinuate that the colonel was not at sB 
obliged to the chai'acter given of him by his 
friend, and to the account of this latter she 
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plftoed most of tbo oruolly wliloh she lutd Bhowtt 
to the former. 

Had the colonel made a proper nee of his 
reason, and fairly examined the probability of 
the fact, he could scarce have been imposed upon 
to believe a matter so inconsistent with all he 
knew of Booth, and in which that gentleman 
must have sinned against all the laws of honour 
without any visible temptation. But, in solemn 
fact, the colonel was eo intoxicated with his 
iove^ that it was in the power of his mistress to 
have persuaded him of anything Besides, he 
had an interest in giving her credit ; for he was 
not a little pleased with finding a reason for 
hating the man whom he could not help hating 
without any reason, at least without any which 
ho durst fairly assign even to himself lienee- 
forth, therefore, he abandoned all ftii^ndship for 
Booth, and was more inclined to put him out oi 
the world, than to endeavour any h ugor at sup- 
porting him in it. 

Booth commanicated this letter to his wife, 
who ondeavourod, as usual, to tho utmost of her 
power to console him under one of the greatest 
afflictions which, 1 think, can befall a mau,— 
namely, the uukindness of a friend ; but be had 
luckily at the same time the greatotd) blossing in 
his fioBsessiou, the kinduess of a faithful and 
beloved wife. A blessing, however, which, 
though it compensates most of the evils of life^ 
rather servos to aggravate the misfortune of 
distressed circumstances, from the consideration 
of tho share which she is to bear in them. 

This aftornoou Amelia received a second visit 
from Mrs. Ellison, who acquainted her that she 
had a present of a ticket for the oratorio, which 
would carry two persons Into the gallery ; and 
therefore bogged the favour of her company 
thither. 

Amelia, with many thanks, acknowledged the 
civility of Mrs. Ellison, but declined accepting 
her offer; upon which Booth very strenuously 
iusisted on her going, and said to her, * My dear, 
if you knew the satisfaction 1 have in any of 
^(>ur pltMMiros, I Hui convinced you would not 
letuso the favour Mrs. Ellibou is so kind to offer 
you; fur as >ou are a lover of music, you, who 
have never been at an oratorio, cannot conceive 
how you will be delighted.’ — * I well know your 
gooduoss, luy dear,’ answered Amelia, *but 1 
cannot think of leaving my children without 
some person more proper to take care of them 
than this poor girl.’ Mrs. Ellison removed this 
objection by offering her own servant, a very 
discreet matron, to attend them ; but notwith- 
standing this, and all she could say, with tho 
asbibtauce of Booth, and of the children them- 
selves, Amelia still persisted in her refusal ; aud 
tho mistress of tho house, who knew how far 
good breeding allows persons to bo pressing on 
those occasions, took her leave. 

She was no sooner departed than Amelia, 
looking tenderly on her husband, said, *How 
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can you, my deair creature, think fhaA mnalo 
hath any charms for me at this time? Or, 
indeed, do you believe that I am capable of any 
sensation worthy the name of pleasure, wbeu 
neithor you nor my children are present or bear 
any part of it?* 

An officer of the regiment to which Booth had 
formerly belonged, hearing from Atkinson where 
he lodged, now came k> pey him a visit He 
told'him that several of their old acquointauce 
were to meet the next Wednesday at a tavern, 
and very strongly pressed him to bo one of the 
company. Booth was, in truth, what is called a 
ixoai'ty fellow, and loved uow and then to take • 
cheerful glass with his friends; but he excused 
himself at this time, l^s friend declared he 
would take no denial, end he growing very im- 
portunate, Amelia at length seconded him. Upon 
this Booth answered, * Well, my dear, since you 
drsiro me, 1 will comply, but on one condition, 
that you go at th<4 same time to the oratorio. 
Atuelia thought this request reasonable enough, 
and gave her consent; of which Mrs. Ellison 
presently received the news, and with great 
satisfaction. 

It may perhaps be asked why Booth could go 
to the tavern, and not to the oratorio with hie 
wife? In trath, then, the tavern was within 
hallowed ground, that is to say, in the verge of 
tho court; for of five officers that were to meet 
there, three, bcbides Booth, were confined to that 
air which bath been always found extremely 
wholesome to a broken niilitary constitution. 
And here, if the good reader will pardon the 
pun, he will scarce be offended at the observa- 
tion ; bince, liow is it possible that, without 
running in debt, any person should maintain 
the dress and appearance of a gentleman whose 
income is not half so good as that of a porter? 
It is true that this allowance, small aa it is, is a 
great expeube to the public ; but if several more 
uuuecessary charges were spared, the public 
might, perhaps, bear a little increase of this 
without much feeling it. They would not, 1 
am sure, have equal reason to complain at cou- 
tributiiig to the maiutenance of a set of brave 
fellows who, at the haeard of their h^ltb, their 
limbs, and their lives, have maintained the safety 
and honour of their countiy, as when they find 
themselves taxed to the support of a set of 
drones, who have not the least merit or claim to 
their favour, and who, without contributing in 
any manner to the good of the hive, live luxuri- 
ously on the labours of the industrious bee. 

CHAPTEB TX. 

/» vohich AmelUiy vsith harjriend^ goe$ to the 
oratorio. 

Nothing happened between the Monday and 
the Wednesday worthy a place in this history. 
Upon the evening of the latter the two ladles 
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went to the oratorio, and were there time enough 
to get a firat row in the gallery. Indeed, there 
was only one person in the house when they 
came ; for Amelia's inclinations^ when she gave 
a loose to them, were pretty eager for this 
diversion, she being a great lover of musio, and 
particularly of Mr. Handel's compositions. Mrs. 
Ellison was, I suppose, a great lover likewise of 
music, for she was the more impatient of the 
two ; which was rather the more extraordinary, 
as these entertainments were not such novelties 
to her as they were to poor Amelia. 

Though our ladies arrived full two hours 
before they saw the back of Mr. Handel, yet 
this time of expectation did not hang extremely 
heavy on their hands ; for besides their own chat, 
they had the company of the gentleman whom 
they found at their first arrival in the gallery, 
and who, though plainly, or rather roughly 
dressed, very luckily for the women, happened 
to be not only woll bred, but a person ot a very 
lively conversation. The gentle man, on liis par^ 
seemed highly charmed with Amelia, and in fact 
was so ; for though he restrained himself entirely 
within the rules of good breeding, yet was he in 
the highest degree officious to catch at every 
opportunity of showing his respect, and doing 
her little services. Ho procured her a book and 
wax candle, and held the caudle for hor himself 
during the whole entertaiuuieut. 

At the end of the oratorio he declared he would 
not leave the ladies till he had seen thorn safe into 
their chairs or coach, and at the same time very 
earnestly entreated that ho might have the honour 
of waiting on them. Upon which Mrs. Ellison, 
who was a very good-humoured woman,' an- 
swered, * Ay, sure, sir, if yon please ; yod have 
been very obliging to us, and a dish of tea shall 
be at your service at any time;' and then told 
him where she lived. 

The ladies were no sooner seated in the hack- 
ney-coach than Mrs* Ellison burst into a loud 
laughter, and cried, * I'll be hanged, madam, if 
you have not made' a conquest to-night; and 
what is very pleasant, 1 believe the poor gentle- 
man takes you for a single lady.'— ‘Nay,’ an- 
swered Amelia very gravely, ‘I protest I began 
to tliiuk at last he was rather too particular, 
though he did not venture at a word tliat I 
could be offended at^ but if you fancy any such 
thing, 1 am sorry you invited him to drink tea.’ 
— ^*Why BO?* replied Mrs. Ellison. ‘Are you 
angry with* a man for liking you ? If you are, 
you win be angry with almost every man that 
sees you. If I was a man myself, I declare 1 
should be in the number of your admirers. 
Poor gentleman, I pity him heartily; he little 
knows that you have not a heart to dispose of. 
For my own part, 1 should not be suiyrised at 
seeing a eerious proposal of marriage ; for 1 am 
oonvinoed he is a man of fortune, not only by the 
3 ;K)liteuess of his address, but by the fineness of 
his linen, and that valuable diamond ring on his 


finger. But you will see more of him when he 
oomes to tea.’ — ‘Indeed 1 shall not,* answered 
Amelia, ‘though I believe you only rally me; I 
hope you have a better opinion of me than to 
think 1 would go willingly into the company 
of a man who had an improper liking for me.* 
Mrs. Ellison, who was one of the gayest women 
in the world, repeated the words ‘ improper liking ’ 
with a laugh ; and cried, ‘ My dear Mrs. Booth, 
bolievo me, you are too handsome and too good- 
humoured for a prude. How can you affect being 
offended at what I am convinced is the greatest 
pleasuro of womankind, and chiefly, I beliovo, of 
us virtuous women ? For I assure you, notwitb- 
stavding my gaiety, I am as virtuous as any prude 
in Europe * — ‘ Far be it from me, madam,* said 
Amelia, ‘to suspeot the contrary of abundance 
of women who indulge themselves in much 
greater freedoms than I should take, or have 
any pleasure in taking; for I solemnly protest, 
if I know my own heai't, the liking of all men 
but of one is a matter quite indifferent to me, or 
rather would bo highly disagreeable.* 

Tills disooiirho brought them home, where 
Amelia, finding her children asleep, and hor 
husband not returned, invited her companion to 
partake of her homely faro, and down they sat 
to supper together. The clock struck twelve; 
and no news boiug arrived of Booth, Mrs. 
Ellison began to express some astonishment at 
his stay, whence she launched into a general 
refiection on husbands, and soon passed to some 
particular invectives on hor own. ‘Ay, my dear 
madam,' suys she, ‘I know the present state of 
your mind, by what I beve mysolf oftc*n felt 
formerly. I am no stransatr to tho melancholy 
tone of a midnight clock, r it was niy misfortune 
to drag sn a heavy chain above fifteen years with 
a Bottibh yokefellow. But how can I wonder at 
my fate, since I see even your superiov r harms 
cannot confine a husband from the bewitching 
pleahiiros of a bottle ? ' — ‘ Indeed, madam,' says 
Amelia, *1 liave no rpason to complaiu. Mr. 
Booth is oue of the soberest of men ; but now 
and then to sx}eud a late hour with his friend Is, 
I think, highly excusable.’—* 0, no doubt! ’ cries 
Mrs. Ellison, ‘if ho can excuse himself; but if I 
was a man’ — Here Booth camo in and inter- 
rupted the discourse. Amel ia's eyes flashed with 
joy tho moment he appeared ; and ho discovered 
no loss pleasure in seeing her. His spirits were 
indeed a little elevated with wine, so as to 
heighten his good-humour, without in the least 
disordering his understanding, and made him 
such delightful company, that though it was 
past one in the morning, neither his wife nor 
Mrs. Ellison thought of their beds during a 
whole hour. 

Early the next momiiig the sergeant came to 
Mr. Booth's lodgings, and with a molancholy 
countenance acquainted him that he had been 
the night before at an alehouse, where ho heard 
oue Mr. Muiphy, an attorney, declare that he 
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would get a warrant backed agalnet one Captain 
Booth at the next board of gx een-cloth * 1 hope, 
sir,’ said he, 'your honour will pardon me, but 
by what he said I was afiaid be meant your 
honour, and therefore 1 thought it my duty to 
tell you; for 1 knew the same thing happen to a 
gentleman here the other day.* 

Booth gave Mr Atkfnson many thanks for hia 
information doubt not,* said he, *but 1 am 
the person meant , for it would be foolish in me 
to deny that I am liable to apprehensions of that 
soit*— *1 hope, sir,* said the sergeant, *your 
honour will soon have reason to fear no man 
living, but in the meantime, if any accident 
should happen, my bail is at your seiiioe as 
far as it will go , and I am a houscketpor, dnd 
can 6W(ai m}6clf woith one bundled p unds* 
Which Ik arty and fiiendly diclaiati u icceived 
all tliobo acknowledgments fiom Booth which 
It really d Lived 

The poor gentleman was greatly ilaimed at 
this nows , I ut he \\ is allogetbor as inur h sur- 
piised at Mill pi > s being the atturnr\ employed 
against him, as all his debts ex(ti.t only to 
Capiun lames aio^e in the counti^, where ho 
did not know that Mr Murphy had an} lequaint- 
anco ]JcM( voi, he made no doubt that he was 
the ptison iiit<uded, and lesolved tc lemain a 
close piisonei m his oi^u lodgings till he saw 
the event of a pioposal which hid bciu made 
him ih( (vemug befoieat the tavern, whciean 
honobt ^iiitleman, who had a post uiidii the 
govoinnient, and who was one of the company, 
had piomisod to serve Inm with the beciotaiy at 
Wax, telling him thitj he mode no d( ubt of pro- 
curing him whole pay in a regimout abroad, 
which in his juibcut ciicumstaneea was vti} 
hij^hly woith his acceptance, when, indeed, that 
and a giol seemed to bo the only alternatives 
that offi i( i1 themselves to his choice 
Ml Luoth and his lad} spout that afternoon 
with Mis Lllibon, — an incident which we should 
seaiee have mentioned, had it not been that 
Amelia gave, on this oecision, an instinco of 
tint piudeuco which should never be oft itb 
guoid in maiiiod worn* n of dtlieic} foi b foie 
sbe would con sc ut to dunk tea with Mi s Ellis m 
she made euiiditious that the gentleman who had 
met them at the oiatoiio should not be let m 
Indeed, this circumspection proved unnecossaiy 
in the present instance, foi no such visitor evor 
cunc, — a ciicumstance which gave groat content 
to Amelia, for that lady h id been a little uneasy 
at the roilleiy of Mis Ellibon, and had upon ro- 
.flectiou magnified every little compliment made 
her, and every httle civility shown her by the 
unknown gentleman, fai beyond the truth 
Ihobo imaginations now all subsided agmu, 
and she imputed all that Mrs. Ellison had said 
either to raillery or mistake 
A young lady made a fourth with them at 
whist, and hkewise sta}ed the whole evening 
Her name was Bennet. She was about the age 
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of flve-aad-twenty , but sickness had given het 
an older look, and had a good deal diminished 
her beauty, of which, young as she was, she 
plainly a^ipeared to have only the remains in her 
present possession Shr was m one particular 
the very reverse of Mra Ellison, being altogether 
as remarkably grave as the other was gay This 
gravity was not, howevei, attended with any 
sonmesB of temper, on the contrary, khe had 
much sweetness in her ooantenanoe, and was 
peifectly well bred In short, Amelia Imputed | 
her giave dopoitmout to her ill health, and began 
to entertain a oompacision for her, which in good 
minds, that is to say, in imn Is capable of com- 
passion, is oeitain to intioduoe some little degree 
of love or friendship 

Amtlia was, in shoit, so pleased with the con- 
versation of this lad}, that though a woman of 
no impel Iment cuiiisitv she could not hdp 
taking the fiibt opiortumty of inquiring who 
she was Mis L hson said that she was an 
unlinppylady, who had mai^ied a young elergv- 
inaii foi love who d} mg of a consumption, had 
left her a widow m veiy indifferent circum- 
stances 1 Ins aec ouiit nude Amelia still pity 
her more, and consequently added to the likmg 
which she hil aheady conceived for her 
Amelia there! jre d< sue 1 Mrs Ellison to bung 
hei acquainted with Mis Bonnet, and said bhe 
would go any day with her to make that lady a 
visit * Thoio need bo no ceiemony * cned Mis 
Lllibon , *she is a woman cf 11 foim , and as 1 
siw plainly bho was ezticmeJy pleased with Mrs 
Booth, 1 am t oiivinced Jem brmg her to dnnk 
tea w ith you any afternoon you please ’ 

T1 ( tw 1 next days booth continued at home, 
highly to the bati&fietion of his Amelia, who 
really knew no h ippiuoss out of his company, 
noi bcaice any mis ly m it She had, indeed, 
at all tiineb so much of his company when m 
hsb power, that bhe had no occasion to assign 
an} paitioulai icason foi his staying with her, 
and consequently it could give her no cause of 
suspicion The batuida}, one of her children 
was a little disordeied with a feverish complaint 
which confined her to her room, and prevented 
hci dunking tea in the af lei noon with her hus- 
band in Mrs Lllisou s iputmeut, where a noble 
lord, a cousin of Mi^ Lllison, happened to be 
piesent , foi though that lady was reduced m her 
ciicumstances, and c bilged to let out part of her 
house in lodgings she was born of a good family 
and had some considerable relations * 

His loidsliip was not himself m any office of 
state, but Ins fortuee gave him groat anthonty 
with thobe who were. Mrs Ellison therefoie 
very bluntly took an opportunity of recommend- 
ing Booth to his (*onsideratioii. She took the 
first hint fiom my lord*8 calling the gentleman 
captain, to«whieh she answered, *Ay, 1 wish 
your lordship would make him so It would be ah 
act of ]UBtio6, and I know it is in your power to 
do much greater things.* She then mentioned 
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booth's Bervices, and the wounds he had re* 
oeived at the siege, of which 4ie had heard a 
faithful account from Amelia. Booth blushed, 
and was as silent as a young virgin at the hear- 
iog her own praises. His lordship answered, 
* Cousin Ellison, you know you may command 
my interest; nay, I shall have a pleasure in 
serving one of Mr. Booth’s character : for my 
part, 1 think merit in all capacities ought to be 
encouraged, but 1 know the ministry arc greatly 
pestered with solicitations at this time. How- 
ever, Mr. Booth may be assured 1 will take ihe 
first opportunity ; and in the meantime, 1 shall 
be glad of seeing him any morning ho pleases.* 
For all these docslarations Booth was not want- 


ing in acknowledgments to the generous peer, any 
more than he was in secret gratitude to the lady 
who had shown so friendly and uncommon a 
zeal in bis favour. 

The reader, when he knows the character of 
^this nobleman, may perhaps conclude that his 
seeing Booth alone was a lucky circumstance ; 
for he was so passionate an admirer of women, 
that he could scaice have escaped the attraction 
of Amelia’s beauty. And few men, as I have 
observed, have such disinterested generosity as 
to serve a husband the better because they are 
in love with his wife, unless she will condescend 
to pay a prioe beyond the reach of a virtuous 
woman. 


BOOK V. 


OHAPTBB I. 

hh which the reader will meet with an old 
acqvMiwtance, 

Booth’s affairs put on a better aspect than they 
bad ever worn before, and he was willing to 
make use of the opportunity of one day in seven 
to taste the fresh air. 

At nine in the morning ho went to pay a visit 
to his old friend Colonel James, resolving, if 
possible, to have a full explanation of that be- 
haviour which appeared to him so mysteiious; 
but the colonel was as inaccessible as the best 
defended fortress ; and it was as impossible for 
Booth to pass beyond his entry as the Spaniards 
found it to take Gibraltar. He received the 
usual answers ; first, that the colonel was not 
stirring, and an hour after that he was gone 
out. All that he got by asking further questions, 
was only to receive still ruder and ruder answers, 
by which, if he had been very sagacious, he 
might have been satisfied how little worth Lis 
while it was to desire to go in ; for the portor 
at a great man’s door is a kind of tbonnometer 
by which you may discover the warmth or cold- 
ness of his master’s friendship. Nay, in the 
highest stations of all, as the great man himself 
hath his different kinds of salutation, from a 
hearty embrace with a kiss, and *My dear lord,’ or 
‘Bear Sir Charles,’ down to, ‘Well, Mr. — , what 
would you have me to do ?’ so the porter to some 
bows with respect, to others with a smUe, to 
some he bows more, to others less low, to others 
not at all. Some he just lets in, and others he 
Just shuts out. And in all ibis they so well cor- 
respond, that one would be inclined to think 
that the g^oat man and his porter had compared 
their lists together, and, like two actors con- 
cerned to act different parts in,the*8ame scene, 
had rehearsed their parts privately together 
before they ventured to perform in publia 

Though Booth did not, perhaps, see the whole 


matter in this just light, for that in reality it is, 
yet he was discerning enough to conclude, from 
tho behaviour of the seivaut, especially when 
ho considered that oi the master likewise, that 
ho had entirely lost th^ fiieiidship of James; 
and this conviction gave hhn a concein that not 
only the flattering prospict of his lordship’s 
favour was not able to compensate, but which 
even obliterated, and made him for a while 
forget, the situation in which he had left his 
Amelia: and ho wandered about almost two 
hours, scarce knowing whoio he wont till at 
last ho dropped into a coffo( house near 8t. 
James’s, where ho sat hi^aself down. 

He bad scarce drunk dish of coffee before 
he heard a young of the Guards cry to 

another, ‘O’d, d — ^n mo, Jack, hero he coinca — 
here’s old honour and dignity, faith.’ Upon 
which he saw a chair open, and out issued a 
most erect and stately figure indeed, with a vast 
periwig on his head and a vast hat under his 
arm. This august peraoiiage having entered 
the room, walked directly up to the upper end, 
where having paid his respects to all present of 
any note, to each according to seniority, he at 
last cast bis eyes on Booth, and very eivilly, 
though somewhat coldlj*', asked him how he did. 

Booth, who had long reeognised the features 
of his old acquaintance Major Bath, returned 
tho compliment with a very low bow ; but did 
not venture to make the first advance to fami- 
liarity, as he was truly possossed of that quality 
which tho Greeks consideied in the highest 
light of honour, and which we term modes^ 
though, indeed, neither ours nor the LaHn iBn- 
guage hath any word adequate to the Idea of 
the original. 

The colonel, after having discharged himself 
of two or three articles of news, and made his 
comments upon them, when the nent obair to 
him became vacant, called upon Booth to flU It. 
He then asked him several questions relating to 
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his affairs; and when he heard he was out of 
the army, advised him earnestly to use all means 
to get in again, saying that he was a pretty lad, 
and they must not lose him. 

Booth told him in a whisper that ho had a 
great deal to say to him dn that subject if they 
were in a more private place. Upon this the 
colonel proposed a walk in the Park, which the 
other readily accepted. 

During their walk Booth opened his heart, 
end among other matters acquainted Colonel 
Bath that lie feared he had lost the fiiondship 
of Colonel James: Hhough I am not, Raid hoi 
*oouseioii8 of having dune the least thing to 
deseive it.* 

Bath answered, *Tou are certainly mistaken, 
Mr. Booth. 1 have Indeed scarce seen tu y hi i >thcr 
since niy coming to town, for I have been he re 
but two days , however, 1 am oouvi^ <*ed he is a 
man of too uieo honour to do anything incon- 
sistent with II ( true dignity of a gentleman.* 
— Booth auBweied ho was far from accusing 
him of au} thing dishonourabie.— 'D~n me,’ 
said Bath, *if there is a man alivo can or dare 
accuse him : if you have the least reason to take 
anything ill, why don't you go to him ? You are 
a gentleman, and Lis rank doth nut piotcct him 
from giving you satisfaction.* — ‘The affair is 
not of any such kind,* says Booth; ‘1 hate 
great obligations to the colonel, and have more 
reason to lament than complain ; and if I could 
but see him, 1 am convinced 1 should have no 
cause for either ; but 1 cannot get within his 
house ; it was but an hour ago a servant of his 
turned mo rudely from the door.* — ‘Did a ser- 
vant of my brother use you rudely ?* said the 
colonel, with the utmost gravity. ‘I do not 
know, sir, in what light you see such things ; 
but to mo the affront of a servant is the affront 
of the master; and if he doth not Immediately 
punish it, by all the dignity of a man, 1 would 
see the master’s nose between my fingers.’ Booth 
offered to explain, but to no purpose : the colonel 
was got into bis stilts, and it was impossible to 
take him down, nay, it was as much* as Booth 
could possibly do to part ivitU him without an 
actual quarrel; nor would he, perhaps, have 
been able to have accomplished it, had not the 
colonel by accident turned at last to take Booth’s 
side of the question ; and before they separated 
he swore many oalhs that James should give 
him proper satisfaction. 

Buoh was the end of this present interview, 
so little to the content of Booth, that he was 
heartily concerned he had ever mentioned a 
syllable of the matter to bis honupFsble friend. 

OHAPTEB £C, 

In vIkiGk Boothpt^i afriaii to the mftU lord, 

Wnm that dsj of the week returned In which 
Mr. Booth onose to walk abroad, hewent toiealt 
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on the noble peer, according to his kind invita- 
tion. 

Booth now found a Tory different reception 
with khis groat man’s porter from what he had 
met with at his friend the colonel’s. He no 
sooner told bis name than the porter with a bow 
told him his lordship was at home : the door 
immciliatoly flew wide open, aud he was con- 
ducted to au antechamber, a servant told 
him he would acquaint hi< lordship with his 
arrival. Nor did be wait many minutes before 
the same servant returned and ushered him to 
iiiB lot apartment. 

He fuirid my lord alone, and was received by 
him in the most courteous xnanner imaginable. 
After the first ceremonials we^‘« over, his lord- 
ship began in the following wonis : * Mr. Booth, 
I do assure you, you are very much obliged to 
my t ou«iu Ellison. She hath given you such a 
chat trto), that 1 shall have a pleasure in doing 
au}lliiiig in my power to servo you. But it 
will be very difficult, 1 am afraid, to get you a 
rank at home. In the West Indies, perhaps, or 
in some regiment abroad, it may be more easy ; 
and when 1 consider your reputation es a soldier, 
I make no doubt of your readiness to go to any 
placo where tlu service of yonr country shall 
call you.’ — Booth answered that he was highly 
obliged to his lordship, and assured him he 
would with great cheerfulness attend his duty 
in any part of the world. ‘ The only thing 
grievous in the exchange of countries,’ said he, 
‘in my opinion, is to leave those I love behind 
me, and I am sure I shall never uave a second 
trial e il to my first. It was vory hard, my 
lord, leave a young wife big with her first 
child, and so affected with my absence, that I 
had the utmost reason to despair of ever seeing 
her more. Alter such a demonstration of my 
resolution to sacrifice every other consideration 
to my duty, 1 hope your lordship will honour 
me with some confidence that I shall make no 
objection to serve in any country.’—* My deiff 
! Booth,’ answered the lord, ‘you speak like a 
soldier, and I greatly honour your sentiments. 
Indeed, 1 own the justice of your inference from 
the example you have given; for to quit a wife, 
as you say, in the very infancy of marriage, is, 
1 acknowledge, some trial of resolution.'— Booth 
answured with a low bow ; and then, after ooaoio 
I immaterial conversation, his lordship pro&dsed 
to speak immediately to the minister, and a{k 
pointed Mr. Booth to come to him again on the 
Wednesday morning, that he might be acquainted 
with his patron’s success. The poor man' now 
blushed and looked silly, UU, alter some time, 
he summoned up all his courage to his assistance, 
and, relying on the other's friendship^ he opened 
the whole affair of his circumstances, and ood*^ 
f eased that he did not dare stir from his lodgings 
above one day in devih. Bis lordshl]^ expressed 
great concern at Ihln aodount, and very UndJy 
promised to take soms opportunity of cal l tog on 
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him at his oouain Ellfson'Si T^hexi he hoped, he 
•aid, to bHng him comfortable tidings. 

Booth soon afterwards took his leaTo with 
the most profuse acknowledgments for so much 
goodness, and hastened home to acquaint his 
Amelia with what had so greatly overjoyed 
him. She highly congratulated him on his hav- 
ing found so generous and powedul a friend, 
towards whom both their bosoms burnt with 
the warmest sentiments of gratitude. She was 
not, however, contented till she had made Booth 
renew his promise, in the most solemn manner, 
of taking her with him. After which they sat 
down with •their little children to a scrag of 
mutton and broth, with the highest satisfaction, 
and very heartily drank his lordship's health in 
a pot of porter. 

In the afternoon this happy couple, if the 
reader will allow me to call poor people happy, 
drank tea with Mrs. Ellison, whore his lordblnp’s 
praises, being again repeated by both the hus- 
band and wife, were very loudly echoed by Mrs. 
Ellison. While they were here, the young lady 
whom we have mentioned at the end of tlie last 
book to have made a fourth at whist, and with 
whom Amelia seemed so much pleased, came in; 
she was just returned to town from a short visit 
in the country, and her present visit was unex- 
pected. It was, however, very agreeable to 
Amelia, who liked her still better upon a second 
interview, and was resolved to solicit her further 
acquaintance. 

'Mrs. Bennet still maintained some little re- 
serve, but was much inoro familiar and com- 
municative than before. She appeared, more- 
over, to be as little ceremonious as Mrs. Ellison 
had reported her, and very readily accepted 
Amelia's apology for not paying her the first 
visit, and agreed to drink tea with he r the very 
next afternoon. 

Whilst the above-mentioned company were 
sitting in Mrs. Ellison's parlour. Sergeant Atkin- 
son passed by the window and knocked at the 
door. Mrs. Ellison no sooner saw him than she 
said, ‘Pray, Mr. Booth, who is that genteel young 
sergeant ? he was here every day last week to 
inquire after you.’ This was indeed a fact ; the 
sergeant was apprehensive of the design of 
Muiphy; but as the poor follow had received 
all his answers from the maid or Mrs. Ellison, 
Booth had never heard a word of the mailer. 
He was. however, greatly pleased with what he 
wa.s now told, and burst foith into groat praises 
of the scigi aut, which were seconded bj Amelia, 
who added that he was her foster-brother, and 
•he believed one of the honestest fellows in the 
world. 

‘And 111 swear,' cries Mrs. Ellison, 'he is one 
of the prettiest Bo, Mr. Booth, desire him to 
walk in. A sergeant of the Guards is a gentle- 
man ; and I* had rather givo such a^nan as you 
deseribe a diidi of tek than auy Beau Fribble of 
them alL* 


Booth wanted no great solidtation to show any 
kind of regard to Atkinson; and accordingly 
the sergeant was ushered in, though not without 
some reluctance on his side. There is perhaps 
nothing more uneasy than those sensations which 
the French call the mauvtdae Aonfe, nor any more 
difficult to conquer; and poor Atkinson would, 
I am persuaded, have mounted a breach with less 
concern than he showed in walking across a 
room before throe ladies, two of whom were his 
avowed woll- wishers. 

Though I do not entirely agree with the 
late learned Mr. Essex the celebrated dancing- 
master's opinion, that dancing is the rudiment of 
polite education, as he would, I apprehend, ex- 
clude every other art and science, yet it is certain 
that persons whose feet have never been under 
the hands of the professors of that art aro apt to 
discover this want in their education in every 
motion, nay, even when they stand or sit still. 
They seem, indeed, to be overburdened with 
limbs which they know not how to use, as if, 
when Nature hath finished her work, the dancing- 
master still is necessary to put it in motidn. 

Atkinson was at present au example of this 
observation which doth so much honour to a 
profession for which I have a vciy bi^h regard. 
Ho was handsome, and exquisitely well made; 
and yet, as he had never learned to dance, be 
made so awkward an appearance in Mrs. Ellison's 
parlour, that the good lady herself, who had 
invited him in, could at first’ scarce refrain from 
laughter at his behaviour. He bad not, however, 
been long in the room^J>efore admiration of his 
person got the better such risible ideas. So 
great is the advantage^ i beauty in men as well 
as women, and so sui is this quality in either 
sex of proem iug some regard from the beholder. 

The exceeding courteous buliavicui of Mrs. 
Ellison, joined to that of Amelia au I Booth, at 
length dissipated the uneasiness of Atkinson; 
and he g'iined sufficient conildonco to toll the 
company some entertaining stories of accidents 
that had happened in the army within his know- 
ledge, which, though they greatly pleased all 
present, are not, however, of consequencer to 
have a place in this history. 

Mrs. Ellison was so very importunate with her 
company to stay supper that they all consented. 
As for the sergeant, he seemed to bo none of 
the least welcome guests. Bbe was, indeed, so 
pleased with what she bad heard of him and 
what she saw of him, that, when a little warmed 
with wine — for she was no flincher at the bottle 
— she began to indulge some freedoms in her 
discourse towards him that a little offended 
Amelia's delicacy ; nay, they did not seem to be 
highly relished by the other lady ;* though I am 
far from insinuating that these exceeded the 
bounds of decorum, or were, indeed, greater 
liberties than ladies of the middle age, and 
especially widows, do frequently allow them* 
selves^ 
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OHAFTBB IIL 

SehHr^ prwdpfdiy lo ^ffain Sergeant 

Atkinaon. 

The next day, when all the same eompany, ‘ 
Atkinson only excepted, assembled in Amelia’s 
apartment, Mrs. Ellison presently began to dis- 
course of him, and that in terms not only of 
approbation, but even of affection. She called 
him her clever sergeant, and her dear sergeant, 
repeated often that he was the prettiest fellow in 
the army, and said it was a thousand pities be 
had not a commission ; for that, if he had, she 
was sure he would become a generaL 

am of your opinion, madam,* answered 
Booth ; *and as he hath got one hundred )>ounds 
of his own already, if he could find a wile now 
to help him to two or three huudjod more, 1 
think he might easily get a comiii'bsion in a 
marching regnucut ; for 1 am convinced there is 
no colonel in the army would refuse him.' 

^Befuse binOj indeed!' said Mrs. Ellison; *no; 
he would be a very pretty colonel that did. 
And, upon my honour, I believe there are very 
few ladies who would refuse him, if ho had but 
a proper opportunity of soUciting them. The 
colonel and the lady both would be better off 
than with one of those pretty masters that I see 
walking about, and dragging their long swords 
after them, when they should rather drag their 
leadingibtrings.’ 

*Well said,' cries Booth, *and spoken like a 
woman of spirit Indeed, 1 believe they would 
be both better served.’ 

*True, captain,’ auswered Mrs. Ellison; *1 
would rather leave the Iwo first syllables out of 
the word gentleman than the last’ 

^Kay, 1 assure you,’ replied Booth, * there is 
not a quieter creature in the world. Though 
the fellow hath the bravery of a lion, he hath 
the meekness of a lamb. 1 can tell you stories 
onow of that kind, and so can my dear Amelia, 
when he was a buy.’ 

*Oh! if the match sticks there,* cries Amelia, 
*r positively will not spoil his fortune by my 
silence. 1 can answer for him from his infancy, 
that he was one of the best-natured lads in the 
world. I will tell you a story or two of him, 
the truth of which 1 can testify from my 
own knowledge. When he was but six years 
old,» he was at play with me at my mother’s 
house, and a great pointer-dog bit him through 
the leg. The poor lad, in the midst of the 
anguish of his wound, declared he was ovex^ 
joyed it had not happened to miss (for the same 
dog had just before snapped at me, and my 
petticoats had been my defence}.— —Another 
instance of. his goodness, which greatly recom- 
mended him to my father, and which 1 have 
loved him for ever sineq, was this: my father 
was a great lover of birds, and strictly fbrbade 
the spoiling of their nests. Boor Joe was one 
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day caught upon a tres^ and being concluded 
guilty, was severely lashed for it; but it was 
afterwards discovered that another boy, a^rieud 
of Jfo’s, had robbed the nest of ite young ones, 
and poor Joe had dimbed the tree in order to 
restore them; notwithstanding which, he sub- 
mitted to the punishment Either than he would 
impeach his companion. But if these stories 
appear childish and trifling, the duty and kind- 
ness he hath shown to his mother must recom* 
mend him to every one. Ever since he hath 
been fifteen years old he hath mors than half 
supported her* and when my biv^ther died, 1 
remember particularly, Joe, at his desire— for he 
was much his favourite-^bad one of his suite 
given him ; but instead of his becoming finer on 
that occasion, another young fellow came to 
church in my brother’s clothes, and my old 
nurse appeared the same Sunday in a new gown, | 
which her son had purchased for her with the 
sale of his legacy.’ 

* Well. I piotost be is a very worthy creature, 
said Mis. Bennot. 

*lIo is a charming fellow,’ cries Mrs. Ellison; 
*but then the name of sergeant, Oaptain Booth: 
there, as the play says, my pride brings me off ! 
again: 

And whatsoever the sages charge oh pride^.^ 

The angels* fall, and twenty other good faults beside ; 

On eaith 1 m <«uro— >l’m suie— sonsethlng — cuUlng 

Pnde saves xuan, and our sex too, ffom falling.' 

Hero a footman’s rap at the door shook the room. 
Upon which Mrs. Ellison, runuiiig to the window, 
ciiod out, * Let me die if it is not my lord I what 
shali I do ? I must be at homo to him ; but sup- 
pose he should inquire for you, captain, what 
shall I say? or will you go down with me? * 

The company w ere in some confusion at this 
instant, and before they had agreed on anything. 
Booth’s little gii'l came running into the room, 
and said there was a prodigious great gentle- 
man coming up stairs. She was immediately 
followed by his lordship, wlio, as he knew Booth 
must bo at homo, made very little or no inquiry 
at the door. 

Amelia was taken somewhat at a surprise, but 
she was too polite to show much confusion ; for 
though she knew nu'thing of the town, she had 
had a genteel education, and kept the l^t oom- 
paiiy the country afforded. The oeremonies 
therefore passed as usual, and they oil sat down. 

llis lordship soon addressed hims^ to Booth, 
saying, '.As 1 have what I think good news for 
you, sir, 1 could not delay giving myself the 
pleasure of communicating it to you. 1 have 
mentioned your affair where I promised you, and 
1 have no doubt of my soceess. One may easily 
peiceive, you know, from the manner of people's 
behaving on such occasions; and, indeed, when 
1 related your ease, 1 found there was xmioh 
inclination to serve yon* Great men, Mr. Booth, 
must do things in their own time; but 1 think 
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yon may depend on having something done very 
soon.’ 

Booth made many aoknowledgmeuts for his 
lordship's goodness, and now a second time paid 
all the thanks which would have been due, even 
had the favour been obtained. This art of pro- 
mising is the economy of a great man's pride, a 
sort of good husbandly in conferring favours, by 
which they receive tenfold in acknowledgments 
for every obligation — I mean among those who 
really intend the service; for there are others 
who cheat poor men of their thanks, without ever 
designing to deserve them at all. 

This matter being sufficiently discussed, the 
conversation took a gayer turn; and my lord 
began to entertain the ladies with some of that 
elegant discourse which, though most delightful 
to bear, it is impossiUe should ever be read. 

His lordship was so highly pleased with 
Amelia, that he could not help being somewhat 
particular to her ; but this particularity distin- 
guished itself only in a higher degree of respect, 
and was so veiy polite, and so very distant, that 
she herself was pleased, and at his departure, 
which was not till he had far exceeded the length 
of a common visit, declared he was the finest 
gentleman she bad ever seen ; with which senti- 
ment her husband and Mrs. Ellison both entirely 
concurred. 

Mrs. Bonnet, on the contrary, expressed some 
little dislike to my lord’s complaisance, which 
she called excessive. *For my own part,' said 
sh#, *1 have not the least lelish for those very 
fine gentlemen : what the Trorld generally calls 
politeness, I term insincerity; and 1 am more 
charmed with the stories which.Mr8. Booth told us 
of the honest sergeant, than with all that the finest 
gentlemen in the world ever said in their lives I* 

^Ohl to be sure,’ cries Mrs. Ellison; ^AUfor 
Love^ or the World well Lost^ is a motto very 
proper for some folks to wear in their coat of 
arms; but the generality of the world will, 1 
believe, agree with that lady's opinion of my 
cousio, rather than with Mra. Bonnet* 

Mrs. Bennet seeing Mrs. Ellison took offence 
at what she said, thought proper to make some 
apology, which was very readily accepted, and 
bo ended the visit 

We cannot, however, put an end to the chapter 
without observing that such is the ambitious 
temper of beauty, that it may always apply to 
itself that celebrated passage in Lucan: 

* ilTee qumquatnjamfsrre poiett Ctetarve priorem, 
Pompeiusut partm.* 

Indeed, I believe it may he laid down as a 
general rule, that no woman who hath any great 
pi’etensions to admiration is ever well pleased in 
a company where she perceives herself to fill 
only the second place. This observation, how- 
ever, I humbly submit to the judgment of the 
ladies, and hope it ivill be con&idered as retracted 
by me it they shall dissent from my opinion. 


OHAPTBB IV. 

Conlainikig mattm that nqufre no prtfacq. 

When Booth and his wife were left alone to- 
gether, they both extremely exulted in their good 
fortune in having found so good a friend as his 
lordship; nor were they wanting in very warm 
expressions of gratitude towards Mrs. Ellison. 
After which they began to lay down schemes of 
living when Booth should have his commission 
of captain ; and after the exactest computation, 
concluded that, with economy, they shotdd be 
able to save at* least fifty pounds a-year out of 
their income in order to pay their debts. 

These matters being well settled, Amelia 
asked Booth what he thought of Mrs. Bennot? 
*1 think, my dear,' answered Booth, *that she 
hath been formerly a very pretty woman.'—*! 
am mistaken,' replied she, *if she bo not a very 
good creature. 1 don't know I ever took such a 
liking to any one on so ehort an acquaintance. 
I fancy she hath been a very sprightly woman ; 
for, if you observe, she diboovers by starts a 
great vivacity in her countenance.' — *1 made 
the same observation, cries Booth: *sure some 
strange misfortune hath befallen her.’ — * A mis- 
fortune indeed ! ' answered Amelia; *sure, child, 
>oa forget what Mrs. Ellison lold us, tliat she 
had lobt a beloved husband,— a misfortune which 
I have often wondered at any woman's surviv- 
ing * At which words blie cast a tender look at 
Booth, and presently afh i wards, throwing herbelf 
upon his nock, cried, * O^IIeavens ! what a happy 
creature am 1 ! when I ^^^sider the dangers you 
have gone through, h<^ X exult in my bliss ! * 
The good-natured read.r will suppose that Booth 
was not deficient in returning such tenderness, 
after which the conversation became too fond to 
be boro related. 

The next morning Mrs. Ellison addressed 
herself to Booth os follows: *1 shall make no 
apology, sir, for what I am going to say, as it 
proceeds from m*’’ friendship to yourself and your 
dear lady. 1 am convinced, then, sir, there is 
something more than accident ill your goiflg 
abroad only one day tu the week. Now, sir, if, 
as I am afraid, matters are not altogether as well 
as X wish them, 1 beg, since X do not believe you 
arc provided witn a lawyer, that you will suffer 
me to recommeud one to you. The person 1 
shall mention is, I assure you, of much ability In 
his profession, and 1 have known him do great 
services to gentlemen under a cloud. Do not be 
ashamed of your ciroumslauces^ my dear friend* 
they are a much greater scandal to those who 
have left so much merit unprovided for.' 

Booth gave Mrs. Ellison abundance of thanks 
for her kindness, and explicitly coii/cssed to her 
that her conjectures were right, aii4 without 
hesitation accepted the offer of her frieud'a 
assistance. 

Mrs. Ellison then acquainted him with her 
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EpprehenBioDB on his account. She said she had 
both yesterday and this morning seen two or 
three very ugiy svapicious fellows pass seyeral 
times by her windo-v^. * Upon all accounts,* said 
she, ^my dear sir, 1 advise you to keep yourself 
close confined till the lawyer hath been with 
you. I am sure he will get you your liberty, at 
least of walking about within the verge. There’s 
something to be done with the board of greon- 
Dloth— I don’t know what; but this 1 know, that 
several gentlemen have lived here a long time 
very comfortably, and have defied all the ven- 
geance of their creditors. However, In the mean- 
time, you must be a close prisoner with your 
lady ; and 1 believe there is no man in England 
but would exchange his liberty for the same 
gaol.* 

She then departoil in order to send for the 
attorney, and proseutly afterwards the sergeant 
arrived with news of the like kind He said he 
had scraped itn acquaintance with Murphy. *1 j 
hope your honour will pardon me,* cries Atkin- 
son, ^but t pretoudod to have a small demand 
upon your honour myself, end offered to employ 
him ID the bubiuess. Upon which he told me 
that if 1 would go with him to the Marshal’s 
court, and make affidavit of my debt, he should 
be able very shortly to got it me; “for I shall 
have the capllMbs in hold,” erks he, “within a 
day or two.” t wish,’ said the sergeant, ‘ 1 could 
do your honour any service. Shall 1 walk about 
all day before the door? or shall 1 be porter, 
and watch it in tlio inside till your honour can 
find some means of securing yourself ? 1 Lope 
you will not bo offended at me, but I beg you 
would iako care of lalliug into Murphy’s hands; 
for he hath tho chaiat tor of the greatest villain 
upon earth. 1 am afraid you will tliink mo too 
bold, sir; but 1 have a little money: if it can 
be of any seivice, do, pray your honour, com- 
mand it. It can never do me so much good any 
other way. Consider, sir, 1 owe all 1 have to 
yourself and my dear mistress.’ 

Booth stood a moiueut as if he had been 
thundorstiuck, and then, the tears bursting from 
’ his eyes, he said, * Upou my soul, Atkinson, you 
overcome me. I scarce ever heard of so much 
goodness, nor do 1 know how to express my 
sentiments of it. But be ^sured, as for your 
money, 1 will not accept it, and let it satisfy you 
that in my present circumstances it would do 
me no essential service ; but this be assured of 
likewise, that whilst 1 live I shall never forget 
the kindness of the offer. However, as I appre- 
hend 1 may be in son e danger of fellows getting 
into the house for a day or two, as I have no 
guard but a poor little girl, 1 will not refuse the 
goodness you offer to show in my protection. 
And I make no doubt but Mrs. Ellison will lot 
you sit in her parlour for that purpose.* 

Atkinson with the utmost readinoes under- 
took the office of porter, and Mrs. Ellison as 
readily alluted him a place in her parlour, 


where he continued three days together, from 
eight in the morning till twelve at night, during 
whioh time be had sometimes the company of 
Mrs. Ellison, and aometiinefi of Booth, Amelia, 
and Mrs. Bennet too; for this last had taken as 
great a fancy to Amelia as Amelia had to her, 
and therefore, as Mr. Booth’s affairs vrere now 
no secret in the neighbourhood, made her fre- 
quent visits during the oonfinement of her hua^ 
band, and consequently her own. 

Hbthing, as 1 remember, happened In this 
Interval of time more worthy of notioe than the 
following card whioh Amelia received from bar 
old acquaintanoe Mrs. James: — ‘Mrs. Jamts 
sends her compliments to Mrs. Booth, and de- 
sires to know how slie doe^; for as she hath not 
had the favour of seeing h^r at her own house, 
or of meeting her in any public place, in so long 
time, she fears it may bo owing to ill health.* 

Amelia had long given over all thoughts of 
her friend, and doubted not but that she was as 
entirely given over by her. Bhe was very much 
surprised at this message, and under some doubt 
whothor it was not meant as an insult, especially 
from tho mention of public places, whioh she 
thought so inconsistent with hti present oir- 
cumstances, of which she supposed Mrs. James 
was well apprised. However, at the entreaty of 
her husband, who languished for notliing more 
than to bo again reconciled to bis fiiond James, 
Amelia undertook to pay the lady a visit, and 
to examine into the mystery of this conduct, 
which appeared to her so unaccountable. 

Mrs. James received hor with a degree of 
civilitv that amazed Amelia no loss than her 
c iuix' :> }jad done before. She resolved to come 
to an eclaircissementj and having sat out some 
company that came iu, when they were alone 
together, Amelia, after some silence and many 
offers to speak, at last said, dear Jenny (if 
you will row suffer me to call you by so fami- 
liar a name), have you entirely forgot a certain 
young lady who had tho pleasure of being your 
intimate acquaintance at Montpelier?’— * Whom 
do you mean, dear madam?’ cries Mrs. James 
with great concern. — * 1 mean myself,’ answered 
Amelia.—’ You surpriso mo, madam,’ replied Mrs. 
James. ’ How can you ask mo that question ? *— 
’Hay, my dear, 1 tlo not intend to offend yon,’ 
ciJes Amelia, ’but 1 am really desirous to solve 
to myself the reason of that coldness which you 
showed me when you did me the favour of a 
visit. Can you think, my dear, 1 Vas not dis- 
appointed, when 1 expected to meet an intimate 
friend, to receive a cold, formal visitaut? I do- 
sire you to examine your own heart, and answer 
me honestly if you do not think 1 had some 
little reason to he dissatisfied with your be- 
haviour?’— ’Indeed, Mrs. Booth,’ answered the 
other lady, ’you surprise me very much* If 
there was anything displeasiug to you in my 
behaviour, 1 ata extremely oonoerned at it. 1 
did not know X had been defective in any of the 
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rules of civility ; but if 1 was, madam, I ask your 
pardon.’ — *I b civility, then, my dear,’ replied 
Amelia, *a synonymous term with friendship? 
Could I have expected, when 1 parted the last 
time with Miss Jenny Hath, to have mot her 
the next time in the shapo of a fine lady, com- 
plaining of the hardship of climbing up two pair 
of stairs to visit me, and then approaching mo 
with the distant air of a now or a slight acquaint- 
ance? Do you think, my dear Mrs. James, if 
the tables had been tuiiied, if my fortune had 
been as high in the world as yours, and you in 
my distress and abject condition, that T would 
not have climbed as high as the Monument to 
visit you?’ — ‘Sure, madam,* cried Mrs. James, 
‘I mistake you, or you have greatly mistaken 
me. Can you complain of my not visiting you, 
who have owed mo a vhit almost these three 
weeks? Nay, did I not even then send you a 
card, which sure was doing more than all the 
friendship and good-breeding in the world re- 
quired; but, indeed, as 1 had met you in no 
public place, I really thought you was ill.’ — 
‘ How can you mention imblic places to mo,’ said 
Amelia, ‘wlnm you can hardly be a stranger 
to my present situation ? Did you not know, 
madam, that 1 was ruined ? ’ — ‘ No, indeed, 
madam, did 1 not,* replied Mis. James. ‘I am 
sure I should have been highly concerned if I 
had.’— ‘AVhy, sure, my deai,’ cries Amelia, ‘you 
could not ituagiuu that we wero in oAluont 
circumstances when you found us in such a 
place and in such a condition.’ — ‘Nay, my dear,’ 
answered Mrs. James, ‘since you are jdeased to 
mention it first yourself, 1 own I was a little 
suiprisod to see you in no better lodgings ; but 
I concluded you had your own reasons for liking 
them; and, for my own part, 1 have laid it 
down as a positive rule never to inquire into 
the private affairs of any one, especially of my 
friends. 1 am not of the humour of some ladies, 
who conflne the circle of their acquaintauco to 
one part of the town, and would not be known 
to visit in the city for the world. For my part, 
I never dropped an acquaintance with any one 
while it was reputable to keep it up ; and 1 can 
solemnly declare I have not a friend in the 
world for whom I have a greater esteem than 
I have for Mrs. Booth.’ 

At this instant the arrival of a new visitant 
put an end to the discourse; and Amelia soon 
after took her leave without the least anger, but 
with some little unavoidable contempt for a lady 
in whose opinion, as we have hinted before, out- 
ward form and ceroinony constituted the ^holo 
essence of friendship; who valued all her 
acquaintance alike, as each individual served 
equally to fill up a placo iu her visiting roll, 
and who in reality had lot the least concern for 
the good qualities or well-being of any of them. 


CHAPTER V. 

Confatmny mwh het'oic matter. 

At the end of throe days Mrs. Ellison’s friend 
had so far purchased Mr. Booth’s liberty, that ho 
could walk again abroad within the verge with- 
out any danger of having a warrant backed 
against him by the board before ho had notice. 
As for the ill-looked persons that had given the 
alarm, it was now discovered that another un- 
bappy gentleman, and not Booth, was the object 
of their pursuit. 

Mr. Booth, now being delivered from his fears, 
went as he had formoily done to take his piorn- 
ing walk in the Park. Here ho met Colonel Bath 
iu company with some other officers, and very 
civilly paid his respects to him. But insload of 
returning the salute, the colonel looked him full 
in the face with a very stern countenance ; and 
if he could be said to take any notice of him, it 
w.is in such a manner as to inform him ho would 
take no notice of him. 

Booth was not moro hurt than surprised at 
this behaviour, and resolved to know the reason 
of it. IIo therefore watched an opportunity till 
the colonel was alone, and then walked boldly 
up to him, and desired to know if he }iad given 
him any offence? ’J’ho colonel answered hastily, 
‘Sir, 1 am above being offended with you, nor 
do I think it ei>nsistent with my dignity to make 
you any answer.’ — Booth nqdied, ‘1 don’t know, 
sir, that I hav(‘ dono au} thing to deserve ♦his 
treatment.’— ‘Look’cc, sirj’^-jries iho colonel, ‘if 
I had not foiineily had t, uo respect for you, 
I should not think you ■'*’ rth my resentment. 
However, as yr)U are a g(^itleinan born and an 
officer, and as 1 have had an esteem for you, 1 
will give you some marks of it by putting it in 
your power to do yourself justice. 1 v.iil tell 
you, thoH'fore, sir, tbat you have acted like a 
scoundrel.’ — ‘If wo were not in the I’ark,’ an- 
swered Booth warmly, ‘I would thank you very 
properly ^or that complinuyut’ — ‘Uh, sir,’ cries 
the colonel, *we can bo soon in a couveuiout 
place.’ Upon which Booth auswored ho would 
attend him wherever he pleased. 1’ho colonel 
then bid bim cumo along, and strutted forward 
directly up Constitution Hill to Ilydo Park, 
Booth following him at first, and afterwards 
walking before him, till they enmo to that place 
which may be propeily called the iiold of blood, 
being that part, a little to the left of the ring, 
wJiicli heroes Lave eiiosen for tho scene of their 
exit out of this world. 

Booth reached tho ring some time before the 
colonel ; for ho mended not his pace any more 
than a {Spaniard. To say truth, 1 beliove it was 
not in his power; for he had so long accustomed 
himself to one and tho same strut, that as a hone 
used always to trotting can scarce be forced into 
a gallop, so could no passion force the colonel to 
alter his pace. 
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At length, however, both parties arrived at 
the lists, where the colonel very deliberately 
took off bis wig and coat, and laid them on the 
grass, and then, drawing his sword, advanced 
to Booth, who had likewise his drawn weapon 
in his hand, but had made no other preparation 
for the combat. 

Tho combatants now engaged with great fury, 
and, after two or three pabsos, Booth ran the 
colonel through tho body and threw him on the 
ground, at the same time possobsing himself of 
the coloiicrs sword. 

As soon as the colonel was bccoriK master of 
his speech, he called out to Booth in a ry kind 
voice, and said, ‘You Lave done my 1 usiness, 
and satisfied me that you are a man of himour. 
and that niy brother James must Lavo lueu mis- 
taken; for 1 am convinrud that no muu who 
will diaw his sword in so gflllant a manrif r is 
capable of being a rascal. D — n me, givo mo a 
buss, my deai 1 ly. 1 ash your paidon for that 
infamous appelJiiMon I dishonoured your dignity 
with; but d — n rao if it was not purely out of 
love, and to give you an oppoiluuitj of dtiing 
yourself justice, wliicb I own yon have douq 
like a man of honour. What may bo the con- 
sequence I know not, but I hope at least I shall 
live to reconcile you with my brothei.’ 

Booth showed groat concern and even honor 
in his countenanco. ‘Why, my deal colonel,’ 
said he. ‘would you force mo to this? For 
Heaven’s sake, tell mo what 1 havo ever done 
to tiffeiid you.’ 

‘Mol’ cried tho colonel. ‘Indeed, my dear 
child, you never did anything to offend mo. 
Nay, I liave acted the part of a friend to you 
in the wliulo affair. 1 main lamed your cause 
with my brother as long as decency would 
permit. I could not flatly contradict him, though 
indeed I senreo believed him. But what could 
I do? If I had not fought with you, 1 must 
havo been obliged to have fought with him: 
however, I hope what is done will be sufficient, 
and ibat matters may bo accommodated without 
your being put to the necesbity of fighting any 
more on this occasion.’ 

‘Never regard me,’ cried Booth eagerly; ‘for 
Heaven’s sake, think of your own preservation. 
Let mo put you into a chair and get you a 
biirgooD.’ 

‘ Thou art a noble lad,’ cries the colonel, who 
was now got on his legs, ‘and I am glad the 
business is so well over ; for though your sword 
went quite through, it slanted so that I appre- 
hend there is little danger of life. However, I 
think there is enough done to put an Jionourable 
end to the affair, especially as you was so hasty 
to disarm me. 1 bleed a little, but I can walk 
to the bouse by the water; and if you will 
send mo a chair thither, 1 shall be obliged to 
you.* 

As the colonel refused any assistance (indeed. 
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be was very able to walk without it, though 
with somewhat less dignity than usual). Booth 
set forward to Grosvenor Gate, in order to pro- 
cure the chair, and soon after returned with one 
to his friend, whom having conveyed into it, he 
attended himself on foot into Bond Street, whore 
then Ir'cd a very eminent sm geon. 

Q’ho suigeon having probed tho wound, turned 
lowaida Booth, who was a]q>arout1y the guilty 
I • r-ioii, and said, with a a. cue, ‘Ujxm my word, 
s \ liavo performed the business with groat 
dt xtenty.’ 

‘fc>ii,’cjio8 .ho colonel io the Burf,'>on, * I would 
not have you imagiuo 1 am af laid to die. 1 think 
i know more wha‘ 1 h'ligs to the digmty of a 
man ; and I believf^ 1 liave siiown it at the head 
of a line of battle. Do not my concern 

to th.'i feai, when 1 n^k you whether there is or 
lb i*»»t any dani^or.’ 

‘If ally, colonel,’ answered tho surgeon, who 
wr” knew the comphxiou of tho gentleman then 
under his htiuds, ‘it would appear like prosump 
tion to say that a man who hath been just run 
through tho body is in no manner of danger. 
But this 1 think 1 may assure yon, that 1 yet 
perceive no very bad symptoms; and unless 
sonietbiug wrr-,o should appear, or a fever be 
iho Lonsequeuce, 1 hope you may live to be 
again, with all your dignity, at tho head of a 
line of battle.’ 

‘ 1 am glad to hear that is your opinion,* quoth 
tho colonel, ‘ior I am not desirous of dying, 
though I am nut afraid of it. But if anything 
worse than you apprehend shou’ ’ happen, I de- 
sire yi u u ill bo a witness of my declaration that 
this uTig gentleman is entirely innocent. I 
forced him to do what he did. My dear Booth, 
I am pleased matters are as they are. You are 
the first man that ever gained an advantage over 
mo ; but it was very lucky for you that you die- 
armed mo, a' id I doubt not but you have tho 
equanimity to think so. If the business, there- 
fore, hath ended without doing anything to the 
purpose, it was Fortune’s pleasure, and neither 
of our faults.’ 

Booth heartily embraced the colonel, and as- 
sured him of the great satis faction he had received 
from the surgeon’s opinion ; and soon after the 
two cuiiibntauts took'tbeir leave of each other. 
The colonel, after ho was dressed, wont in a 
chair to his lodgings, and Booth walked on foot 
to his, where ho luckily arrived without meeiing 
any of Mr, Murphy’s gang — a danger which never 
once occur! ed to his imagination till he was out 
of it 

The affair he bad been about had indeed so 
entirely occupied his mind that it had obliterated 
every other idea; among the rest, it cau^ed him 
so absolutely to forget the time of tho day, that 
though he had exceeded the time of dining above 
two hours, he had not the least suspicion of being 
at home later than usuah 
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CHAPTER VL 

in whick th9 reader will find fnaitter vmtky hU 
eon$idei*aHon, 

Amelia, having waited above an liour for her 
husband, concluded, as he was the most punctual 
man alive, that he had met with some engage- 
ment abroad, and sat down to her meal with her 
ohtldren, which, as it was always uncomfortable 
In the absence of her husband, was very short ; 
so that before his return all the apparatus of 
dining was entirely removed. 

Booth sat some time with his wife, expecting 
every minute when the little maid would make 
her appearance. At last ouriosily, L believe, ; 
rather than appetite, made him ask how long it 
was to dinner ? * To dinner, my dear !* answered 
Amelia ; * sure you have dined, I hopo ?* Booth 
replied in the negative, upon which his wife 
started from her chair, and bestirred herself as 
nimbly to provide him a repast as the most in- 
dustrious hostess in the kingdom doth when some 
unexpected guest of extraordinary quality arrives 
at her bouse. 

The reader hath not, I think, from any pas^ 
sages hithoito recorded in this history, had much 
reason to accuse Amelia of a blaineable curiosity, 
lie will not, X hope, conclude that she gave an 
instance of any such fault, when, upon Booth’s 
having so long overstayed his time, audso greatly 
mistaken tho hour of the day, and upon some 
other circumstances of his behaviour (for he was 
too honest to be good at concealing any of his 
thoughts), she said to him, after he had done 
eating, *My dear, I am sure something more 
than ordinary hath happened to-day, and 1 beg 
yon will toll me what it is.* , 

Booth answered that nothing of any conse- 
quence had happened ; that he bad been detained 
by a friend, whom he met accidentally, longer 
than he expected. In short, he made many 
shuffling and evasive answers, not boldly lying 
out, which {)erhapB would have succeoded, but 
poorly and vainly endeavouiing to reconcile 
falsehood with truth,— an attempt which seldom 
fails to b€>tray the most practised deceiver. 

How impossible was it therefore for poor Booth 
to succeed in an art for which nature had so en- 
tirely disqualified him ! His c^inntenance, indeed, 
coufesBod faster than his tougue denied, and tho 
whole of his behaviour gave Amelia an alarm, 
and made her suspect something very bad had 
happened ; and as her thoughts turned presently 
on the badness of their circumstances, she feared 
some mischief from bis croditore hsul befallen 
him ; fot sho was t(K» ignorant of such matters 
to know that, if he had fallen into the hands of 
the Philistines (which is the name given by the 
faithful to bailiffs), he would hardly have b^n 
able so soon to recover hia liberty. Booth at last 
perceived her to be so uneasy, that, aa he saw no 
hopes of contriving any fiction to satisfy her, he 


thought himself oUiged to tell her the truth, or 
at least part of the truth, and confessed that he 
had bad a little skirmish with Oolonel Bath, in 
which, he said, the colonel had received a slight 
wound, not at all dangerous; *and this,* says he, 
Ms all the whole matter.* — *If it be so,* cries 
Amelia, * I thank Heaven no worse hath hap- 
pened ; but why, my dear, will you ever conYerse 
with that madmau, who can embiuoe a friend 
one moment, and fight with him the next?*— 
‘Nay, my dear,’ answered Booth, ‘you yourself 
must coufess, though he be a little loo much on 
the qvi vise, he is a man of great honour and 
good nature.*— ‘ Tell me not,* replied she, ‘of 
such good nature and honour as would sacrifice 
a friend and a whole family to a ridiculons whim. 
Oh, Heavens ! * cried she, falling upon her knees, 
‘from what misery have I escaped, from what 
have these poor bal)es escaped, through your 
gracious providence this day I * Then, turning 
to her husband, she cried, ‘But are you euro the 
monsteris w'uund is no more daqgnrous than you 
say ? — a monster surely I may call him, who can 
quaiTel with a man that could not, that 1 am 
^convinced would not, offend him.* 

Upon this question Booth repeated the asnur- 
aucca which tho surgeon had given them, perhaps 
with a little enlargement, which pretty well 
satisfied Amelia; and instead of blatuiug hor 
husband for what he had done, she tenderly em- 
braced him, and again returned thanks to Heavirn 
for his safety. 

Jn tho evening Booth insisted on paying a short 
visit to the colonel, hi||^l;dy against the inclina- 
tion of Amelia, who^ •arguments and 

entreaties, endeavoured^ ) dissuade her husband 
from continuing an as^Uaintauco in which, she 
said, she should always foresee much clanger fur 
the futuro. However, she was at la< r prevailed 
upon to acquiesce, and Booth went to tiie colonel, 
whose lodgings happened to be in the verge as 
well as his own. 

lie found tho colonel in his night-gown and 
hU great chair, engaged with another offloer at a 
game of clicks. He rose iui medial oly, and having 
heartily embraoi'd Booth, presented him to lin 
friend, saying he had the honour to introduce to 
him as brave and as ^trrtitudimue a man as any 
in the king’s dominions. He then took Booth 
with him into the next room, and desired him 
not to mention a word of what had happened iu 
the morning, saying, * I am very well satisfied 
that no more hatli happened; however, as it 
ended in nothing, I could wish it might remain 
a secret.’ Booth told him he was heartily glad 
to find hiqi so well, and promised nevei to men- 
tion it more to any one. 

The game at chess being but just begun, and 
neither of the parties having gained any con- 
siderable advantage, they neither of them insisted 
on continuing it; and now the colonel’s anta- 
gonist took his leave, and left the colonel and 
Booth together. 
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Ab foon as they were JSne, ibe latter earnestly 
entreated the former to acquaint him with the 
real cause of his auger; *for may I perish,’ cries 
Booth, *if Z can evon guess what I have ever 
done to oiTond either you or your brother, Colonel 
James.’ 

'Look'ee, child,’ cries the colonel, *I tell you 
I am for my own part satisfied; for I am con- 
▼inced that a man who will fight can never be a 
rascal; and, tbererore, why should you inquire 
any more of me at present ? When 1 see my 
brother James, I hope to reconcile all matters, 
and perhaps no more swords need be drawn on 
this occasion.’ But Booth still persisimg in hie 
desire, the colonel, after some hesitation, with a 
tremendous oath, ci'ied out, * I do not think my- 
self at liberty to refuse you after th<« in Ugnity 1 
offered you ; so, since you demand it of me, I will 
inform you. My brother told me you had used 
him dishonourably, and had diwdlioatAd his 
character bi>liiud lus back. He gave me his 
word, too, that Im was well assurt^d of what ho 
said. What rould I havo done ? Though 1 own 
to you I did not believe bim, and j'our behaviour 
since bath convinced me 1 was iu the right, I 
must either Lavo given him the lie, and fought 
with him, or else I was obliged to bohavo as X 
did, and fight with you. Anri now, my lad, 1 
leave it to you to do as you please ; but if you 
are laid under any necessity to do yourself fur- 
ther justice, it is your own fault.* 

'Alas! colonel,’ answered Booth, * besides the 
obligations 1 liavo to the colonel, I have really 
00 much love for him, that I tbiuk of nothing 
less than resonlmcut. All I wish is to have this 
affair brought to an i clairciss emenL and to satisfy 
him that be is in an error; for though his assur- 
tions are cruidly injurious, and 1 have never 
deserved them, yet 1 am convinced he would 
not say wbut bo did not himself think. Some 
rascal, envious of his friendship for me, hath 
belied me to him, and the only resentment 1 de- 
sire is to convince him of his mistake.’ 

At these words the colonel grinned horribly a 
ghastly smile, or latlier sneer, and answered, 
‘Young genth*man, you may do as you please; 
but, by the eternal dignity of man, if any man 
breathing bud taken a liberty with my charac- 
ter, — ^here, hero — Mr. Booth (showing his fingers), 
here, d — n mo, should be bis nostrils ; he should 
breathe through my hands, and breathe his last, 
d— n me.* 

Booth answered, ‘I think, colonel, I may ap- 
peal to your testimony that 1 dare do myself 
justice, since he who dare draw his sword against 
you can hardly be supposed to fear any other 
person ; but I repeat to you again, that I love 
Colonel James so well, and am so gi-eatly 
obliged to him, that it would be almost indiffo- 
rent to me whether I directed my sword against 
his breast or my own.’ 

The colonel’s muscles were considerably soft- 
ened by Booth’s last speech ; but he again con- 
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tracted theiA into a vast degree of fleroenese 
before he cried out| *Boy, thou hast reason 
enough to be vain, for thou art the first person 
that ever could proudly say he gained an ad- 
vantage over me in combat. I brilevC) indeed, 
thou art not afraid of any man breathing, and as 
I know thou hast some obligations to my brother, 

1 do not discommend thee; for nothing more 
becomes the dignity of « man than gratitude. 
t%t«id<ui, as 1 am satisfied my brother can pro* 
Uuoe the author of the elandor^I eay X am 
satisfied of that— d— n me, if any man alive 
dares assert the centre ry, for that would be to 
make my Inrother himself a liar— I will makn 
him produce his author; an I then, my dear boy, 
your doing youneplf proper justice there will 
bring you finely out of the whole affair As 
soou as my snrgeon gives me leave to go abroad, 
wbicli 1 hope will be in a few days, I will bring 
ni}' brother James to a tavern where you shall 
nuot us; and I will engage my houeur, my 
whole dignity to you, to make you friends.’ 

The assurance of the colonel gave Booth great 
pleasure: for few persons ever loved a friend^ 
better than he did James; and as for doing mill- ! 
tary justice on the author of that scandaloas ! 
report which had incensed his friend against 
him, not Bath himself was ever more ready on 
such an occasion than Booth to eiceouto ii He 
soon after took his leave, and returned homo in 
high spirits to his Amelia., whom he found in 
Mrs. Ellison’s apartment, engaged in a party at 
ombre with that lady and her right honourable 
cousin. 

It lb tordsliip had, it seems, had a second inter- 
view with the great man, and liaviog obtained 
fuilher hopes (for I think there was not yet an 
absolute promise) of success in Mr. Booth’s 
affairs, his usual good nature brought him im- 
modiately to acquaint Mr. Booth with it. As he 
did not therefore find him at home, and as he 
met with the two ladies together, he resolved to 
stay till his friend’s return, which he was as- 
sured would not be long, especially as be was so 
lucky, he said, to have no particular engagement 
that whole evening. 

We reni diked before that his lordship, at the 
first interview with Amelia, had distinguished 
her b}’' a more particular address from the other 
locbos; but that now appeared to be rather owing 
to his perfect good broediug, as she was then to 
be considered as the mistress of the house, than 
from any othei preference. His present beha- 
viour made this still more manifest ; for as he was 
now in Mrs. Ellison’s apartment, though she was 
bis relation and an old acquaintance, he applied 
his conversation rather more to her than to 
Amelia. His eyes, Indeed, were now and then 
guilty of the contrary distinction ; but this was 
only by stealth, for they constantly withdrew the 
moment they were discovered. In short, he 
treated Amelia with the greatest distance, and 
at the same time with the most profound tad 
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awful respect; his conversation was so general, 
so lively, and so obliging, that Amelia, when she 
added to bis agreeableness the obligations she 
had to him for his friendship to Booth, was cer- 
tainly as much pleased with his lordship as any 
virtuous woman can possibly be with any man, 
besides her own haaband. 


CnAPTBR VIL 

Containing various matters, 

Wb have already mentioned the good-bumour 
in which Booth returned home ; and the reader 
will easily believe it was not a little increased by 
the good-humour in which ho found his company. 
My lord received him with the utmost tuarks of 
friendship and affection, and told him that his 
affairs went on as well almost as he himself could 
desire, and that he doubted not very soon to wish 
him joy of a company.' 

When Booth had made a proper return to all 
his lordship's unparalleled goodness, he whis- 
pered Amelia that the colonel was entirely out 
of danger, and almost as well as himself. This 
made her satisfaction complete, threw her into 
such spirits, and gave such a lustre to her eyes, 
that her face, as Horace says, was too dazzling 
to be looked at ; it was certainly too handsome 
to be looked at without the highest admira- 
tion. 

His lordship departed about ten o'clock, and 
left the company in raptures with him, especially 
the two ladies, of whom it is difficult to say 
which exceeded the other in tils commendations. 
Mrs. Ellison swore she believed he was the best 
of all human kind ; and Amelia, without making 
any exception, declared he was the finest gentle- 
man and most agreeable man she had ever seen 
in her life ; adding, it was great pity he should 
remain single. * That's true, indeed,' cries Mrs. 
Ellison, * and 1 have often lamented it ; nay, 1 
am astonished at it, considering the great liking 
bo always shows for our sex, and he may cer- 
tainly have the choice of all. The real reason, 
1 believe, is his fondness for his sister’s children. 
1 declare, madam, if you was to see his behaviour 
to them, you would think they were his own. 
Indeed, he is vastly fond of all manner of children.’ 
— ‘Good cibaturcl* cries Amelia; ‘if ever he 
doth roe the honour of another visit, I am resolved 
I will show him my little things. I think, Mrs. 
Ellison, as you say my lord loves children, 1 may 
say, without vanity, bo will not see many such.’ — 
‘No, indeed, will ho not,’ answered Mrs. Ellison; 
‘and now 1 think on’r, madam, 1 wonder at my 
own stupidity in never making the offer befoi’e ; 
but since you put it into my head, if you will 
give me leave, I’ll take master and miss to wait 
on niy lord's nephew and niece. They are very 
pretty behaved children; and little master and 
miss will be, I dare swear, very happy In their 

Acquaintance. Besides, if my lord himself sho 
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see them, 1 know what will happen ; for he is the 
most generous of all human beings.* 

Amelia very readily accepted the favour which 
Mrs. Ellison offered her ; but Booth expressed 
some reluctance. ‘Upon my word, my dear,* 
said he with a smile, ‘ this behaviour of ours puts 
me in mind of the common conduct of beggars ; 
who, whenever they receive a favour, are sure to 
send other objects to the same fountain of cluurlty. 
Don’t we, my dear, repay our obligations to my 
lord in the same manner, by sending our children 
a begging to him?* 

‘ Oh, beastly ! ' cries Mrs. Ellison ; ‘ bow could 
such a thought enter your brains ? 1 protest, 
madam, I begin to grow ashamed of this husband 
of yours. How can you have so vulgar a way 
of thinking ? Begging, indeed 1 the poor little 
dear things a begging ! If my lord was capable 
of such a thought, though be was my own 
brother instead of my cousin, 1 should scorn 
him too much ever to enter his doors.’ — ‘ 0 dear 
madam ! * answered Amelia, ‘ you take Mr. 
Booth too seriously, when he was only in jest; 
and tho children shall wait upon you whenever 
you please.* 

Though Booth had been a little more in 
earnest than Amelia had repn^sented him, and 
was not perhaps quite so mtich in tho wrong 
as he was considered by Mrs. Ellison, yet, seeing 
there were two to one against him, he wisely 
thought proper to recede, and lot his slniilo go 
off with that air of a jest which his wife had 
given it. 

Mrs. Ellison, however, could not let it pass 
without paying some corehliments to Amelia's 
understanding, nor withosaF^Cmo obscure reflec- 
tions upon Booth, withr<vhom she was more 
offended than the matter required. She was in- 
deed a woman of most profuse generosity, and 
could not bear a thought u hich bho deemi'd vulgar 
or bn caking. She afterwards launched forth the 
most profuse encomiums of his lordbhip's liber- 
ality, and concluded the evening with some in- 
stances which he had given of that virtue which, 
if not the noblest, is perliaps one of tlie most 
useful to society with which great and rich men 
can be endowed, 

Tho next morning early. Sergeant Atkinson 
I came to wait on Lieutenant Booth, and desired 
to speak with his honour in private. Upon which 
tho lieutenant and sergeant took a walk together 
in the Park. Booth expected every minute when 
tho sergeant would open his moulh ; under which 
expectation ho contiuued till he came to the end 
of the Mall, and so he might have continued till 
he came to tho end of tho world ; for, though 
several words stood at the end of the aergeant'i 
lips, there they wore likely to remain for ever. 
He was indeed in the condition of a miser, whom 
a charitable impulse hath impelled to draw a few 
pence to the edge of his pocket, where they were 
altogether as soouro as if they were in the bottoni; 
for as the one hath not the heart to part with a 
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farthing, so neither had ihe other the heart to 
■peak a word. 

Booth at length, wondering that the sergeant 
did not speak, asked him what his business was; 
when the latter with a stammering yoioe began 
tlie following apology : ‘ I hope, sir, your honour 
will not be angi y, nor take anything amiss of me. 
I do assure you it was not of my seeking ; nay, 
I dare not proceed in the matter without first 
asking your leave. Indeed, if I had taken any 
liberties from the goodness you have been pleased 
to show me, 1 should look upon myself as one of 
the most worthless and despicable of wietohes ; 
but nothing is further from my thoughts. 1 
know the distance which is between us; and 
because your honour hath been so kind and 
good as to treat me with more familial ity than 
any other officer ever did, if I hud boon ba<o 
enough to take any freedoms, or to encroach upon 
your honours goodness, I should deserve to bo 
whipped through the regiment. I hope, therefore, 
sir, you will not buspoct me of any bucli attempt.' 

‘What can all this mean, Atkinson?* cries 
Booth; ‘what mighty matter i\oii1d you intro- 
duce with all this pievious apology? * 

‘ 1 am almost abli.imed and afraid to mention 
it,* answered the sergeant ; ‘ and yet 1 am sure 
your honour will .believe what 1 have baid, and 
not think anything owing to my own presump 
tion ; and, at the same time, I Lave no reason to 
think you would do anything to spoil my fortune 
in an liouebt way, when it is dropped into my Jap 
without my owu seeking. For may I perish if 
it 18 not all the lady's own goodnobs, and 1 hope 
in Heaven, with } our honour’s leave, I shall live 
to make her amends for it* In a word, that we 
may not ddalu the reader’s cuiiosity quite so 
long ab he did Booth’s, he acquainted that gen- 
tleman that he had an offer of marriago from a 
ludy of Lis acquaintance, to whose company bo 
had introduced him, and desired his permission 
to accept of it. 

Booth mubt have been very dull indeed, if, 
after what tlio bcrgcant had said, and after what 
he had heard Mis. Bllison say, he had wanted 
any information concerning the lady. He an- 
swered him briskly and cheerfully, that ho had 
his free consent to marry any woman whatever ; 
‘ and tho greater and richer she is,* added he, 
‘the more 1 shall be pleased with tho match. 1 
don't inquire who the lady is,’ said he, smiling, 
‘ but I Lope she will make as good a wife as, I am 
convinced, her husband will deserve.* 

‘ Your honour hath been always too good to 
me,' cries Atkinson ; ‘ but this I promise you, 1 
will do all In my power to merit the kindness she 
is pleased to show me. I will be bold to say she 
will maiTy an honest man, though he is but a 
poor one; and she shall never want anything 
which 1 can give her or do for her, while my 
name is Joseph Atkinson.* 

•And so her name is a secret, Joe^ is it? * cries 
Booth. 


m 

‘ Why, sir,* answered the seigeant, ‘ I hope 
your honour will not insist upon knowing that, 
as I think it would be dishonourable in me to 
mention it.* 

‘ Not at all,* replied BoofTi ; ‘ I am the furthest 
in the world from any such desire. 1 know thee 
butter than to imagine thou woiildst disclose the 
name of the fair lady#* Booth then shook Atkin- 
son heartily by the bond, andassured him earnestly 
of the }cy he had in his giMwl fortune ; for which 

¥ gold sergeant failed not of making all proper 
a icnowledgments^ After which they departed, 
and Booth returned home. 

As Mrs. Ellison opened the door, Booth hastily 
rushed by; for he had tho utmost difficulty to 
prevent laughing in Iji^r face. He ran direotjy up 
stairs, amd throwing hiinseif into a chair, dis- 
charged such a fitt>f laughter greatly surprised, 
and at firet almost frightened, his wife. 

Amelia, it will be supposed, presently inquired 
into the cause of this phenomenon, with wh|oh 
Boolh as soon as ho was able (for that was not 
within a few minutes) acquainted her. The 
news did not affect her in the same manner as it 
had affected her husband. On the contrary, she 
cried, ‘ 1 protest 1 cannot guess what makes you 
see it in so ridiculous a light. 1 really think 
Mrs. Ellison has chosen very well. 1 am con- 
vinced Joe will make her ono of tho best of bus- 
bands ; and, in my opinion, that is the^ greatest 
blessing a woman can be possessed of.’ 

However, when Mrs. Ellison came into her 
room a little while afierwaids to fetch the 
childien, Amelia became of a more risible dis- 
position, especially when the U rmer, turning to 
Booth, Tibo was then present, said, ‘fcio, captain, 
my jHiaiue-sergeant was very early here this 
moruing. 1 scolded my maid heartily for let- 
ting him wait so long in tho entry like a lacquey, 
when she might have shown him into my inner 
apartment.’ At which words Booth burst into a 
very loud laugh; and Amelia herself could no 
more prevent laughing than she could blush- 
ing. 

‘ Heyday ! ’ cries Mrs. Ellison ; ‘ what have I 
said to cause all this mirth ? ’ and at the some 
time blushed, and looked very silly, as is always 
the case with persons who suspect themselves to 
be the objects of laughter, without absolutely 
taking what it is which makes them ridiculous. 

Booth still continued laughing; but Amelia, 
composing her muscles, said, *I ask your pardon, 
dear Mrs. Ellison ; but Mr. Booth hath been in a 
strange giggling humour all this morning, and 
I really think it is infectious.* 

* 1 ask your pardon too, madam,* cries Booth, 
‘but one is sometimes unaccountably foolish.’ 

‘ Nay, but seriously,* said she, ‘ what is the 
matter?— something I said about the sergeant^ 1 
believe; but you may laugh as much as you 
please. 1 am not ashamed of owning 1 think 
him one of the prettiest fellows I ever saw in my 
life ; and I owu 1 scolded my maid at suffsrittg 
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him to wait in my entry ; and where is the mighty 
ridicnlous matter, pray ?* 

^Noiie at all,* answered Booth; *and I hope 
the next time he will be ushered into your inner 
apartment.’ 

( Why should he not) sir ? ’ replied she; * for, 
wherever he is ushered, I am convinced he will 
behave himself as a gentleman should.* 
llere Amelia put an end to the discourse, or 
it might have proceeded to very groat lengths ; 
for Booth was of a waggish inclination, and Mrs. 
Elllbon was not a lady of the nicest delicacy. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

TKt heroic behaviour of Colonel Bath. 

Booth went this morning to pay a second visit 
to the colonel, where he found Colonel James. 
Both the colonel and the lieutenant appeared a 
little shocked at their first meeting, but matters 
were soon cleared up ; for the former presently 
advanced to the latter, shook him heartily by tho 
hand, and said, * Mr. Boo4h, 1 am ashamed to 
see you ; for I have injured you, and 1 heartily 
abk your pardon. 1 am now perfectly convinced 
that what 1 hinted to my brother, and which I 
find had like to have produced buch fatal couse- 
qu(‘uces, was entirely groundless. If you will 
be contented with my asking your pardon, and 
bparo me the disagreeable remembiance of what 
led me into my error, I shall e&teem it as the 
highest obligation.* 

Booth answered, * As to what regards yourself, 
my dear colonel, 1 am abundantly satisfied ; but 
as 1 am convinced some rascal liath been my 
enemy with you in the cruellest manner, I hopo 
you will not deny mo the opportunity of kicking 
him through the world.* 

‘ By all the dignity of man,* cries Colonel Bath, 
*the boy speaks with &piiit, and his request is 
reasonable.' 

Colonel James hesitated a moment, and then 
whispered Booth that he would give him all the 
satisfaction imaginable concerning the whole 
affair when they were alone together ; upon 
which, Booth addressing himself to Colonel 
Bath, tho discourse turned on other matters dur- 
ing the remainder of the visit, which was but 
short, and then both went away together, leaving 
Colonel Bath as well as it was possible to expect, 
more to the satisfaction of Booth than of Colonel 
James, who would not have been displeased if 
his wound had been more dangerous : for be was 
grown somewhat weary of a disposition that he 
rather called captious than heroic, and which, as 
he every day more and more hated his wife, be 
apprehended might some time or other give him 
some trouble; for Bath was the most affectionate 
of brothers, and had often swore, in the presence 
of James, that he would eat any man alive who 
should use his sister ilL 
Colonel Bath was well satisfied that his brother 


and the lieutenant were gone out with a design 
of tilting, from which he offered not a syllable to 
dissuade them, as he was convinced it was right, 
and that Booth could not in honour take, nor 
the colonel give, any less satisfaction. When 
they had been gone therefore about half-an^hour, 
he rang his bell to inquire if there was any nows 
of his brother; a question which he repeated 
every ten minutes for the space of two hours, 
when, having heard nothing of him, he began 
to conclude that both wera killed on the spot 

While he was in this state of anxiety his sister 
came to see him; for, notwithstanding his desire 
of keeping it a secret, tlie duel had blazed all 
over the town. AfWr receiving some kind con- 
gratulations on his safety, and some unkind 
hints concerning the warmth of his temper, 
the colonel asked her when she had seen her 
husband ? She answered, not that morning. Ue 
then communicated to h< r his suspicion, told 
her he was convmco(l>his brother had drawn his 
sword that day, and th it as neither of them had 
heard anything from him, he began to axiprohend 
the worst that could happen. 

Neither Miss Bellamy nor Mrs. Ciblier were 
ever in a greater con stei nation on the stnge 
than now appeared in the couiitenanco of Sirs. 
James. *Uood Heavens! brgihoi,* ciied she; 
‘what do you tell mo? you have frightened me 
to death. Let your man get mo a giasb of water 
immediately, if you have not a mind to see me 
die before your face. When, whore, how was 
this quarrel ? why did not you prevent it if you 
knew of it? is it not enough to be every (Hy 
tormenting me with bazar J^ig }our own life, 
but must you bring the of one who you 
know must bo, and ough^. Jo be, so much tlie 
dearest of all to me, into uUngt i ? Take your 
sword, brotlior, take jour sword, aud plunge it 
into my bosom; it would bo kimh r of yc u ban 
to fill it with such dieads and Uirors. Ilere 
she swallowed the glass of water, and then 
threw herself back in her chair, as if she had 
intended to faint away. 

Perhaps, if she had so, tho colonel would have 
lent her no aesibtanco, for she had hurt him 
more than by ten thousand stabs. He sat erect 
in his chair, with his eyebrows knit, his forehead 
wrinkled, his eyes flashing fire, his tooth grating 
against each other, and breathing horror all 
round him. In this fiostui'C ho sat for some 
time silent, casting disdainful looks at his sister. 
At last his voice found its way through a pas- 
sion which had almost choked him, and he cried 
out, ‘Sister, what have 1 done to deserve the 
opinion you express of me ? which of my actions 
bath made you conclude that 1 am a rascal end 
a coward ? Look at that poor sword, which never 
woman yet saw but iu its sheath; what hath 
that done to merit your desire tliat it should be 
contaminated with the blood of a woman ? * 

*Alas! brother,* cried she, * I know not what 
yon say ; you are desirous, I believe, to terrify 
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me out of the little eeu&es I have left. What 
can 1 have eaid, in the agonies of grief into 
which you threw me, to deserve this passion?' 

‘ What have you said?* answered the colonel: 

* you have said that which, if a man had spoken, 
nay, d — n me, if he had hut hinted that he durst 
even think, I would have made him eat my 
bword; by all the dignity of man, I would have 
crumbled his soul into powder. But I consider 
that the w ords were spoken by a woman, and I 
am calm again. Consider, niy dear, that you 
are my sister, and behave yourself with mmo 
spirit I have only mentioned to }oa my sur- i 
mise. It may not have happened as I suspect; 
but let what will have hafipeiipd, yon 'vill have 
the comfort that your husband hath Ik liavod 
himself with becoming dignity, and lies hi the 
bed of honour.’ 

‘Talk not to me of such coi ifort, iv [.lied fho 
lady; ‘it is a h)-.» 1 cannot wirvivr* Ihit nhy 
do 1 sit hero lam<*nti ng myself? J will go this 
instant and houvr thi worst of my fate, if my 
trembling limbs will carry me to my coach. 
Good morrow, d4*fti brother; what»‘ver becomes 
of mo, I am glad to find jou out of danger.’ 
The colonel paid Inr his proper coinplimcnts, 
and she then left tho room, but returned in- 
stantly back, saying, ‘BjoHut, I mnst beg the 
favour of you to lot your footman step to my 
mantua-maker ; I am sure it is a miracle, in my 
present distracted condition, bow it camo into 
luy bead.’ 1'he footman was presently sum- 
moned, and Mrs. James delivered him bis mes- 
sage, which was to countermand the orders 
which she had givem that very morning to make 
her up a new suit of brocade. * Heaven knows,' 
says she, ‘now, when 1 can wear brocade, or 
w bother ever 1 shall wear it.’ And now, hav- 
ing ropeated her message with great exactness, 
lest there should be any iiii.stake, she again 
lamented her wretched situation, and then de- 
parted, leaving the colonel in full expectation of 
hearing speedy news of the fatal issue of the 
battle. 

But though the reader should entertain the 
same curiosity, we must bo excused from satis- 
fying it till wo Lave first accounted for an in- 
cident which we have related in this very 
chapter, and which, we think, deserves some 
solution. The critic, 1 am convinced, already 
is apprised that 1 mean the friendly behaviour 
of James to Booth, which, from what we bad 
before recorded, seemed so little to be ex- 
pected. 

It must be remembered that tho anger which 
the former of these gentlemen had conceived 
against the latter arose entirely from the false 
account given by Miss Matthews of Booth, 
whom that lady had accused to Colonel James 
of having as basely as wickedly traduced his 
oharacter. 

Kow, ef idl the ministers of vengeance, there 


are nono with whom the dovil deals so treaohev* 
ously as with those whom he employs in exe« 
cuting the misohievous purposes of an angry 
mistress : for no sooner Is revenge executed on 
an off uding lover tlion it is sure to be repented; 
and all the anger which before raged against 
the beloved object, returns with double fury on 
the head of his assassin. 

Mi<«i Matthews, there fore, nn sooner beard 
that Booth was killed (for so wus the report at 
lir*'t, auil by a < .hmcl arm}), than she 

in iiii^nly n led it lo l>o Janu a. She was 
t^xtioiut*!} slty'ked with tho newM and her heart 
initaiiily began to lolcnt. tlm reasons on 
which rIim had foundMd lu'r lovu locurred, in 
the fllroTi^eat and b colours, to her mind, 

and all the rauses of ]'»*r bati d sunk down and 
disappeared; or, I'l* tho leas' ’emombrance of 
anyilipig which hud dinobligod her remained, 
Lor henrt hi'f'ame his zealous advocate, and soon 
SRtished hei that lier own fates wore more to bo 
blfiiD' J than }>e, and that, without being a vil- 
lain, he could have acted no otherwise than be 
had done. 

In this temper of mind she looked on herself 
as the murderer of uu innocent man, and, wha\ 

I lo her was much worse, of tho rrin she had 
loved, and still did love, with all the violence 
Imaginable, bhe looked on James as the tool 
with which pht> had done this murder; and as 
it is usual for people who have rashly or inad- 
vertently made any animate or inauimate thing 
tho instrument of mischief, to hate the innocent 
means by which the mi^schief was effected (for 
this is a eubtle method which tho mind invents 
to e..''use ourselvo'4, the last objects on whom 
we N “II ' willingly wreak our vengeance), so 
Miss Matthows now h.ated and cursed James as 
the eiflcient ciiuso of that act which she herself 
had contrived and laboured to carry into exe- 
cution. 

Sbo sat down therefore in a furious agitation, 
little short ot madness, and wrote the following 
letter: 

‘I iiors this will find you in the hands of 
justice, for tho murder of one of the best friends 
that ever man was blest with. In one sense, in- 
deed, he may seem to have deserved his fate, by 
choosing a fool for a friend ; for who but a fool 
would have believed what the anger and rage 
of an injured woman suggested? — a story so 
improbable, that I could scarce be thought in 
earnest when I mentioned it. 

* Know, then, cruel wretch, that poor Booth 
loved you of all men breathing, and was, 1 be- 
lieve, in your commendation, guilty of as much 
falsehood as 1 was in what 1 told you concern- 
ing him. 

‘ If this knowledge makes you miserable, it Is 
no morftthaa you have made the unhappy 

I ‘F. MATTBBWtt' 
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Bting lAe ImA ehapUr tke Fifth Book, 

Wb sliiill now return to Colonel James and Mr. 
Booth, who walked together from Colonel Bath's 
lodging with much more peaceable intention 
than that gentleman had oonjeotnrod, who 
dreamt of nothing but swords and guns and 
implements of war. 

The Birdcage-walk in the Park was the scone 
appointed by James for uuburthening his mind. 
Thither they came, and there James acquainted 
Booth with all that which the reader knows 
already, and gave him the letter which we hare 
inserted at the end of the last chapter. 

Booth expressed great astonishment at this 
relation, not without venting some detestation of 
the wickedness of Miss Matthews; upon which 
James took him up, saying he ought not to 
speak with such abhorrence of faults which lure 
for him had occasioned. 

' Can you mention love, my dear colonel,* 
cried Booth, *and such a woman in the same 
bjpeath?* 

* Yes, faith 1 can I,* says Jdmes; ‘for the devil 
take me if I know a more lovely woman in the 
world.’ Here he began to describe her whole 
person; but as we cannot insert all the descrip- 
tion, 60 we shall omit it all ; and concluded with 
saying, ‘ Curse me if I don’t think her the finest 
creature in the universe. 1 would give half my 
estate, Booth, if she loved me as well as she 
doth 3^ou. Though, on second considei.iliou, 1 
believe 1 should repent that baigaiu; for then, 
very pos&ihlj', 1 should not care a farthing for 
her.’ 

‘ You will pardon me, dear colonel, answered 
Booth; ‘but to me there appears somewhat very 
singular in your way of thinking. Beauty is, 
indeed, the object of liking, great qualities of 
admiration, good ones of esteem ; but the devil 
take me if 1 think anything but love to bo tho 
object of love.’ 

' Is there not something too selfish,’ replied 
James, ‘ in that opinion ? But, without consi- 
dering it in that light, is it not of all things 
the most insipid? all oil! all sugar! Zounds! 
it is enough to cloy the sharp-set appetite of a 
pareon. Acids sorely are tho most likely to 
quicken.’ 

‘ 1 do not bve reasoning in allegories,’ cries 
Booth; ‘but with regard to love, 1 declare I 
never found anything cloying in it 1 havo 
lived almost alone with my wife near rihroe 
years together, was never tired with her com- 
pany, nor ever wished for any other; and I am 
sure 1 never lasted any of the acid you mention 
to quicken my appetite.’ 

‘ This is sU very extraordinary and romantic 
to me,* answered the colonel ‘ If 1 w|s to be 
shut up three years with the same womn$ which 
Heaven forbid! nothing. 1 think, could keep me 


I alive but a temper as violent as that of Miss 
I Matthews. As to love, ft would make me siok 
i to death in the twentieth part of that time. If 
I was so condemned, let me see, what would 1 
wish the woman to te? I think no ohe virtue 
would be sufficient. With the spirit of a tigress, 
I would have her be a prude, a scold, a scholar, 
a critic, a wit, a politician, and a Jacobite; and 
then, perhaps, eternal opposition would keep 
up our spirits; and wishing one another daily 
at the devil, we should make a shift to drag on 
a damnable state of life^ without much spleen or 
vapours.* 

‘And so you do not intend,* cries Booth, ‘to 
bleak with this woman ? ’ 

‘ Not more than I have already, if 1 can help 
it,’ answered the colonel. 

‘And you will be reconciled to her?* said 
Booth. 

‘Yes, faith, will I, if I can,* answered the 
colonel; ‘1 hope you have no objection.* 

‘None, my dear friend,’ said Booth, ‘unless 
on yom* account.’ 

‘ 1 do believe you,’ caLd the colonel ; ‘ and yet, 
lot me tell you, you aie a very extraordinary 
man, not to desire me to quit her on your own 
account. Upon my soul, I begin to pity the 
woman, who hath placed her aTection, perhaps, 
on tho only man in Buglaiid of your age who 
would not return it. But fur my part, I promise 
you, 1 like her beyond all othtfr women; and 
whilst that is the case, my boy, if her mind was 
as full of iniquity as Pandora’s box was of dis- 
easts, I’d hug her clobo m my aims, and only 
take as much caie as puc^^^ble to keep tho li^l 
down for fear of nli^chigJ^^^ But come, dtar 
Booth,’ said ho, Ub co^ .dir 3 our nllaiis, for 
1 am ashamed of having n.glected them so long; 
and the only anger 1 have against this wench 
is, that she was the occasion of it.' 

Booth then acqnaiutod the colonel with the 
promises he had received from the noble lord, 
upon which James shook him by the band, and 
heartily wished him joy, cryiug, ‘1 do assure 
you, if you have his interest, you will need no 
other; 1 did not know you was acquainted with 
him.’ 

To which Mr. Booth answered, that ho was 
but a now acquaiiitanoo, and that he was recom- 
mended to him by a lady. 

‘A lady!’ cries tho colonel; ‘well, 1 don’t 
ask her name. You are a happy man. Booth, 
amongbt the women; and, 1 absure you, you 
could havo no stronger recommendation. The 
peer loves the ladies, 1 believei, as well as ever 
Mark Antony did; and it is not his fault if be 
hath not spent as much upon them. If he cnce 
fixes his 036 upon a woman, he will stick at 
nothing to get her.* 

‘ Ay, indeed 1 ’ cries Booiln * Is that his ebsr 
racier?’ 

‘Ay, faith,* answered the colonel, ‘and the 
character of most men besides him. Few of 
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them, 1 mm, will stick et snything bsstaes 
their mmiligr. Jwpf h h BomiM Is sometimes 
the bcnmdiry of love as wi^l es frlendshi|i* 
And, indeed, I never knew any other man ptai 
with his money so very freely on these oooa- 
slons. Ypn see, dear Booth, the confldenoe 1 
have in your honour.* 

* 1 hope, indeed, yon have,* cries Booth, * but 
I don’t see what instance yon now give me of 
that oonfidence.* 

‘Have not I shown yon,* answered James, 
‘where you may carry your goods to market? 
1 can assure you, my friend, that is a secret X 
would not impart to every man in your sitni^ 
lion, end all circumstances considered.* 

‘I am very sorry, sir,’ cries Booth very 
gravely, and turning as pale as death, ‘yon 
should entertain a thought of this kind; a 
thought which hath almost froaen up my blood. 
1 am unwilling to believe there are such villains 
in the world ; but there is none of them whom 1 
should detest half so much as myself, if my own 
mind had ever suggested to me a hint of that 
kind. 1 have tasted of some distresses of life, 
and I know not to what greater I may be driven ; 
but my honour, I thank Heaven, is in my own 
power, and 1 can boldly say to Fortune that she 
shall not rob me of it* 


*Have I not exporassed that oonddenee^ mf 
dear Booth ?* answered the colonel. ^ And what 
yon say now well jnstifles my opinion; for 1 do 
agree with you, that, oonsiderin|r oil things, it 
would be the highest instance of dishonour.’ 

‘ Dishonour, indeed I * returned Boo^ ’ What I 
to prostitute my wife! Can I iUlik ihsfo Is 
such a wretch breathing?* 

‘1 don’t know that,’ said the colonel; ^hnt I 
am sure it was very far from my Inhmtloa to 
insinnaie the least hint of any enach matter to 
you. Nor oan 1 imagine how you yourself oooUl 
ounceive such a thought. Tho goods I meant 
were no other than the ohamiug person of Miss 
Matthews, for whom 1 am convinced my loird 
would hid a swbge&ug price against me.’ 

Booth’s countenance greatly cleared up at this 
declaration, and he answered with a smile, that 
he hoped he need not give the colonel any assure 
ancon on that head. However, though ha was 
satisflt d with regard to the coloners suspicions, 
yet some chimeras now arose in his brain Which 
gave him no very agreeable sensations* What 
these were the sagacious reader may probably 
suspect; but if ho should not, we may perhaps* 
have occasion to open them in the sequel. Here 
we will put an end to this dialogue, and to the 
fifth book of this history. 
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PanegyricB on beauty^ %oith otlipr grave mattert. 

The rolonol and Booth walked together to the 
latter’s lodgings ; for as it was not that day in 
the week in which all parts of the town are 
indifferent, Booth could not wait on the coloneL 

When they arrived in Spring Gardens, Booth, 
to his groat surprise, found no one at home but 
the maid. In truth, Amelia had accompanied 
Mrs. Ellison and her children to his lordship’s ; 
for as her little girl showed a great unwillingness 
to go without her, the fond mother was easily 
persuaded to make one of the company. 

Booth had scarce ushered the colonel up to 
bis apartment when a servant from Mrs. 
James knocked hastily at the door. The lady, 
not meeUng with her husband at her return 
home, began to despair of him, and performed 
everything which was decent on the occasion. 
An apothecary was presently called with harts- 
horn and sal volatile, a doctor was sent for, and 
messengers were despatched every way; amongst 
the rest, one was sent to inquire at the lodgings 
of bis supposed antagonist. 

The servant hearing that his msater was aUvs 
and well above stairs, ran np eagerly to acquaint 
I him with the dreadful aitnation in which he left 
Ue miserable lady at home^ and likewiae with 


the occasion of all her distress, 'sying that his 
lady t'1 been at her brothel’s, and bad there 
heaiii .i his honour was killea in a duel by 
Captain Booth, 

The colonel smiled at this account, and bid the 
servant make haste back to contradict it And 
then, turning to Booth, he said, ‘ Was there ever 
such another fellow as this brother of mine? I 
i thought, indeed, his behaviour was somewhat 
odd at the time. 1 suppose he overheard me 
whisper that 1 would give you satisfaction, and 
thence concluded we went together with a de- 
sign of tilting. D— n the fellow, I begin to 
grow heartily sick of him, and wish I could get 
well rid of him wilhout cutting his throat, Whidh 
I sometimes apprehended he will insiat on my 
doing, as a return for my getting him mad# a 
lieutenant-colonel.’ 

Whilst these two gentlemen were commentini; 
on the oharacter of the third, Amelia and her com- 
pany returned, and all presently came up atain^ 
not only the children, but the two ladies, laden 
with trinkets as if they had been come from a 
fair. Amelia, who had been highly delighted all 
the morning with the ezeesaive pleasure whieh 
her children enjoyed, when she saw Ocdonal 
James wA her husband, and perceived tho 
most mswest majpka of that reoonoiUaHaii 
whidh dho knew had been so tong and so eev» 
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neatly trlshed by Booth, became so transported 
with joy that her happiness was scarce capable 
of addition. Exercise nad painted her face with 
WQiilion; and the highest good humour had 
so sweetened eyery feature, and a vast flow of 
spirits had so lightened up her bright eyes, that 
she was all a-blaze of beauty. She seemed, 
indeed, as Milton sublimely describes Eve^ 
‘Adorn'd 

With what all earth or heaven could hestow 
To make her amiable.' 

Again: 

* Grace was hi an her steps, heaven In her eye, 

In every gesture, dignity and love.' 

Or, as Waller sweetly though less sublimely 
sings: 

'Sweetness, truth, and every grace 
Which time and u^e are wont to teach, 

The eye may m a moment reach, 

And read distinctly in her face.* 

Or, to mention one poet more, and him of all 
the sweetest, she seemed to bo the very person 
of whom Suckling wrote the following lines, 
where, speaking of Cupid, he says : 

* All bis lovely looks, his pleasing flret, 

All his sweet motions, all bis taking smiles, 

All that awakes, all that Inflames debircs, 

All that sweetly commands all that beguiles, 

He does into one pair of eyes convey. 

And there begs leave that be himself may stay.* 

Such was Amelia at this time when she entered 
the room; and having paid her respects to the 
colonel, she went np to her hubbaud and ciicd, 
‘Oh, my dear! never were any creatures so 
happy as your little things have ^en this whole 
morning; and all owing to my lord’s goodness: 
suro never was anything so good-natured and 
so generous 1* She then made the children pro- 
duce their presents, the value of which amounted 
to a pretty largo sum; for there was a gold 
watch amongst the trinkets that cost above 
twenty guineas. 

Instead of discovering so much satisfaction on 
this occasion as Amelia expected, Booth very 
gravely answered, ‘ And pray, my dear, how are 
wo to repay all these obligations to his lordship? 
— 'How can you ask so strange a qucbtion? 
cries Mrs. Ellison. * How little do you know of 
the soul of generosity (for sure my cousin de- 
serves that name) when you call a few little 
trinkets given to children an obligation P— ‘In- 
deed, my dear,* cries Amelia, ‘1 would have 
atopped his hand if it had been possible; nay, 
r was forced at last absolutely to refuse, or 1 
believe he would have laid a hundred pound out 
an the children ; for I never saw any one so fond 
of children, which convinces me he is one of the 
b^t of men- But I ask your pardon, colonel,* 
■aid sbe^ taming to him, ‘ I should not entertain 
you with these subjects; yet I kno* yon have 
goodness enongh to excuse the folly ora mother.* 

The colonel made a veiy low assenting bow, 


and soon after they all sat down to a small re- 
past ; for the colonel had promised Booth to dine 
with him when they first came home together, 
and what he had since hoard from his own 
house gave him still less inclination than ever 
to repair thither. 

But, bosidoB both those, there was a third and 
stronger inducement to him to pass tho day with 
his friend, and this was the d(‘sire of passing it 
with his friend’s wife. When the colonel bad 
first seen Amelia in France, she was but just 
recovered from a consumptive habit, and looked 
pale and thin. Besides, his engagements with 
Miss Bath at that time took total possession of 
him, and guarded his heart from the impressions 
of another woman; and when he had dined 
with her in town, the vexations through which 
she had lately passed had somewhat deadened 
her beauty. Besides, he was then engaged, as 
wo have seen, in a very warm pursuit of a new 
mistress ; but now he had no such impediment : 
for though the reader hath just before seen his 
warm declarations of a passion for Miss Mat- 
thews, yet it may be remembered tliat he had 
been in posst^ssion of her for above a fortnight; 
and one of the happy properties of this kind of 
pasfdon is, that it cau wiih equal violence love 
half a dozen or half a score different objects at 
one and the same time. 

Blit, indeed, such wore tho charms now dis- 
played by Amolia, of which we endeavoured 
above to draw some faint lObomblance, that per- 
haps no other U^auty could have secured him 
fiom their iniluonoe; and Ikio, to confess a 
truth in his favour, how^^or tlio gi'ave or rather 
the hypocritical part o^^^nankiud may censure 
it, 1 am firmly persu^ cd that to withdraw 
admiration from exqui.ite beauty, or to feel no 
delight in gazing at it, is as inipossiblo as to feel 
no warmth from the most scorching a} s of the 
sun. To run away is all that is in i ur power; 
and in the former case, if it must be allowed we 
have tho power of running away, it must be 
allowed also that it requires the strongest resolu- 
tion to execute it ; for when, as Eryden says, 

* All paradise is open’d In a face,* 

how natural is the desire of going thither I and 
how difiicult to quit the lovely prospect I 

And yet, however difficult this may be, my 
young readers, it is absolutely necessary, and 
that immediately too. Flatter not yourselves 
that fire will not scorch as well as warm ; sad 
the longer we stay within its reach the more 
we shall bum. The admiration of a beautiful 
woman, though the wife of our dearest friend, 
may at first perhaps be innocent, but let us not 
flatter ourselves it will always remain so: desire 
is sure to succeed; and wishes, hopes, designs^ 
with a long train of mischiefs, tread close at 
our heels* In affairs of this kind we may most 
properly apply the well-known remark of nemo 
r^etUe jfktU turpMmue. Jt f$sco$t indeSed, with 
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US on tbis occasion as with tbe unwary traveller 
in some parts of Arabia the Desert, whom the 
treacherous sands imperceptibly betray till he is 
overwhelmed and lost. In both cases the only 
safety is by withdrawing our feet the veiy first 
moment we perceive them sliding. 

This digression may appear impertinent to 
some readers. We could not, however, avoid the 
opportunity of ofFeting the above hints; since 
of all passions there is none against which we 
should so strongly fortify ourselves as this, which 
is generally called love: for no other lays before 
ns, especially in tbe tumultuous days of youth, 
such sweet, such strong and almost iriesistible 
temptations ; none hath produced in priv^vte life 
such fatal and lamentable tragedies ; and, what 
is worst of all, there is none to whose |>oison 
and infatuation the best of minds are so liable. 
Ambition scai'ce ever produces any evil but 
when it reigns in cruel and savage liusoms ; and 
avarice seldom flouii^hes at all but in the basest 
and poorest soil. Love, on the control y, sprouts 
usually up in the richest and nobhibt minds; 
but there, unless nicely watbhed, pruned, au(l 
cultivated, and carefully kept clear of those 
vicious weeds which are too apt to surround it, 
it branches forth into wildness and disorder, 
produces nothing desirable, but chokes up and 
kills whatever is good and noblo in the mind 
where it so abounds. In short, to drop the alle> 
gory, not only tenderness and good-nature, but 
biavery, gouoiosity, and every viitue, are often 
made the instruments of effecting the most atro- 
cioub purposes of this all>subduiug tyiant. 

CHAPTER IL 

Whioh will mt appear, we pretwme, vnnaiuroi (o 
all married readers. 

If the table of poor Booth afforded but an in- 
different repast to the coloners hunger, here was 
xnobt excellent entertainment of a much higher 
kiud. The colonel began now to wonder within 
himself at his not having before discovered such 
incomparable beauty and excellence. This 
wonder was indeed so naturol, that, lest it should 
aiise likewise in the reader, we thought proper 
to give the solution of it in the preceding 
chapter. 

During the first two hours the colonel scarce 
ever had his eyes off from Amelia; for he was 
taken by surprise, and his heart was gone before 
he suspected himself to be in any danger. IXis 
mind, however, no sooner suggested a certain 
secret to him, than it suggested some degree of 
prudence to him at the same time; and the 
knowledge that he had thoughts to conceal, and 
the care of concealing them, had birth at one 
and the same instant. Daring the residue of 
the day, thei^ore, he grew more circumspect, 
and oontentbd bimsielf with now and then stealing 
a look by ohanoe, especially aaihe more than 
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ordinary gravity of Booth madeb4m fear that his 
former behaviour had betrayed to Booth's obser- 
vation the great and sudden liking ho had oon- 
ceived for his wife, even before he had observed 
it in himself. 

Amelia continued the whole day in the highest 
spirits and highest good humour imaginable, 
never once remarking that Appearance of dis- 
content in her husband of which the colonel had 
takou notice; so much ru quick-sighted^ as 
we have somewhere else hinted, is guilt than 
innocence. Whether Booth had in reality made 
sajr such observations on the ooloneVs behaviour 
as he had suspected, we will nut undertake to 
determine ; yet so fs (* may be matenal to say, ai 
we can with sufficient certaiuVy, that tbe change 
in Booth’s behaview that daf, from what was 
usual with him, was remarkable enough. None 
of his former vivacity appeared m his conver- 
sation; and bis countenance was altered from 
beiu,; the picture of sweetness and good humour^ 
not indeed to sourness or moroseness, but to 
gravity and inolanoholy. 

Though the oolonbl’s suspicion had the effect 
which wo have mentioned on his behaviour, yet 
it could not persuade him to depart. In short, 
be sat in his chair as if confined to it by en- 
chantment, Bti^aling looks now and then, and 
humouring bis growing passion, withouthavlng 
command enough over his limbs to carry him 
out of the room, till decency at last forced him 
to put an end to his prepusie^ ms visit. When 
the husband and wife were loft alone together, 
the latter resumed the subject of her children, 
and gave Booth a particular narrative of all that 
had }»asscd at his lordship’s, which he, though 
something had certainly disconcorted him, 
affected to receive with all the pleasure he 
could ; and this affectation, however awkwardly 
he acted his part, passed very well on Amelia ; 
for she could not well conceive a displeasure of 
which she had not the least hint of any cause, 
and indeed at a time when, from his reconcilia- 
tion with James, she imagined her husband to 
be entirely and perfectly happy. 

The greatest part of that night Booth passed 
awake; and if during the residue he might be 
said to sleep, he could scarce be said to enjoy 
repose : his eyes were, no sooner closed than he 
was pursued and haunted by the most frightful 
and terrifying dreams, which threw him Into so 
restless a condition that he soon disturbed his 
Amelia, and greatly alarmed her with appre- 
beuSions that he had been seized by some dread- 
ful disease, though he had not the least symptoms 
of a fever by any extraordinary heat, or any 
other indication, but wag rather colder than 
usual. • 

As Booth assured hie wife that he was vefy 
well, but found no inclination to sleep, she like- 
wise bid edieu to her slumbers, and attempted 
to entertain him with her oonversation. 
which hie lordship ocenized ae the first to^i 
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and idle repeated to hka all the etories which 
dho had heard from Mrs. Ellison of ^ peerVi 
goodness to bis skteTi and his nephew and nieea. 
*It is impossible^ my dear/ says she^ *to describe 
their fondness for their uncle, which is to me an 
incontestable sign of a parent’s goodness.’ In 
ibis manner she ran on for soTend minutes, con- 
cluding at last that it was pity so very few had 
such generous minds joined to immense fortunes. 

Booth, instead of making a direct answer to 
what Amelia bad said, cried coldly, ^ But do you 
think, my dear, it was right to accept all those 
expensive toys which the children brought 
home ? And I ask you again, what return we 
are to make for these obligations ? * 

* Indeed, my dear,’ cries Amelia, *you see this 
matter in too serious a light. Though I am the 
last person in the world who would lessen his 
lordship’s goodness (indeed, 1 shall always think 
we are both indnitely obliged to him), yet sure 
you must allow the expense to be a more trifle to 
such a vast fortune. As for return, his own i 
benevolence, In the satisfaction it receives, more i 
than repays itself, and I am convinced he ex- { 
peots no other.* | 

‘Very well, my dear/ cries Booth, ‘you shall 
have it your way; 1 must confess 1 never yet 
found any reason to blame your discernment; 
and perhaps 1 have been in the wrong to give 
myself so much uneasiness on this account.* 
‘tTneasiness, child 1’ said Amelia eagerly; 
‘Good Heavens I hath this made you uneasy?’ 

‘1 do own it hath,* answered Booth, ‘and it 
hath been the only cause of breaking my repose.’ 

‘Why, then, 1 wish,’ cries Amelia, ‘all the 
things had been at the devil before ever the 
children bad seen them; and whatever I may 
think myself, I promise you they shall never 
more accept the value of a farthing. If upon 
this occasion 1 have been the cause of your 
uneasiness, you will do me the justice to believe 
that 1 was totally innocent.* 

At those words Booth caught her in liis arms, 
and With the tendcrest embiace, eTni)batically 
repeating the word innocent, cried, * Heaven 
forbid 1 should think otherwise ! Oh, thou art 
the best of creatures that ever blessed a man I ’ 
‘Well, but,’ said she, smiling, ‘do confess, my 
dear, the truth; I promise you 1 won’t blame 
you nor disesteem you for it ; but is not pride 1 
really at the bottom of this fear of an obliga- 
tion?* 

‘Perhaps it may,* answered he; ‘or if you 
will, you may call it fear. I own I am afraid of 
obligations as the worst kind of debts, fo? 1 have 
generally observed those who confer them ex- 
pect to be repaid ton thousand fold*’ 

Here ended all that is material of th ei r die- > 
' cooree; and a little time afterwards they both 
fell fast asleep in one another’s arms ; from which 
time Booth had no more restlessness, nor any 
further perturbation in his dreams. 

Their repose, however, had been so mii6h 


disturbed in the former part of the night, that 
as it was very late before they enjoyed that 
sweat sleep I have just mentioned, they lay abed 
the ndxt day till noon, when they both rose with 
the utmost cheerfulness; and while Amelia be- 
stirred herself in the affairs of her family, Booth 
went to visit the wounded colonel. 

He found that gentleman still praoeedlng very 
fast in his recovery, with which he was more 
pleased than he had reason to be with his recep- 
tion, for the colonel received him very coldly 
indeed; and when Booth told him he had re- 
ceived perfect satisfaction from his brother, Bath 
erected his head, and answered with a sneer, 
‘Very well, sir, if you think these matters can 
be BO made up, d— n me if it is any business of 
mine. My dignity hath not been injured.* 

‘No one, I believe,’ cries Booth, ‘ dare injure it* 

‘You believe ao^' said the colonel; ‘I think; 
sir, you might be assured of it; but this at least 
you may be assured of, that if any man did, 1 
would tumble him down the precipice of hell, 
d — n me, that you may be assured of.’ 

As Booth found the colonel in this disposition, 
ho had no great inclination to lengthen out his 
visit, nor did tile colonel himself seem to desire 
it; BO ho soon returned back to his Amelia, 
whom he found performing the office of a cook 
with as much pleasure as a fine lady generally 
enjc»ys in dressing herself out for a balL 

OHAPTSB III. 

In which the hittory a little bachward$, 

Brforb we proceed fur*®'fer in our history, wo 
shall recount a short so^ ae to our reader which 
passed between Amelia and Mrs. Ellison whilst 
Booth was on his visit to Colonel Bath. We 
have already observed that Amelia had con- 
ceived an exti-aordinary affection for Mrs. Bennet, 
which bad still increased eveiy time she saw her ; 
she thought she discovered somclhing wonder- 
fully good and gentle in her countenance and 
disposition, and was very de ' of knowing 
her whole history. ^ 

She had a very short ^ ^ th that lady 

this morning in Mrs..« ^ ^ rtmont. As 

soon theiefore aslirs. Bdiiil? ^ one, Amelia 
acquainted Mrs Ellison with thB ^'ood opinion 
she had conceived of her friend, and likewise 
with her curiosity to know her stoiy; ‘for 
there must be somotbing uncommonly good,’ 
said she, ^in one who can so truly mourn for a 
husband above three years after his death.’ 

‘Oh^r ones Mrs. Ellison, ‘to be sure the world 
must allow her to have l^en oue of the best of 
wives. And indeed, upon the whole, she is a 
good sort of woman; and what 1 lilm her the 
best for is a strong resemblance that she bears 
to yourself in the form of her person, and still 
more in her voice. Bu^ for my own part, I 
know nothing remarkable >|iii her fortune unless 
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what 1 have told yoU| that she was the daughter 
of a clergymaii, had little or no fortune^ and 
married a poor parson for love, who left her in 
the utmost distress. If you please, I will show 
you a letter which she writ to me at that time, 
though I insist upon your promise never to 
mention it to her; indeed, you will be the first 
person I ever showed it to,' She then opened 
her Bcrutoire, and taking out the letter, delivered 
it to Amelia, saying, * There, madam, is^ I be- 
lieve, as fine a picture of distress as can well be 
drawn.* 

‘Dbab Madaw,— As I have no other friend 
on earth but yourself, I hope you will pardon 
my writing to you al this season; though I do 
not know that you can relieve my distmspes, or 
if you can, have I any pretence to that 

you should. My poor dear-*Oh, UeAvenst my 
— lies dead in the h<mse; and aft<>r I had 
procured bufficient to bury him, a set of ruffians 
have entered my house, seised all 1 have, have 
seized his dear, dear corpse, and threaten to deny 
it burial. For Heaven's sake, send me at least 
some advice; little Tommy stands now by me 
crying for bread, which I have not to give him. 
1 can say no more than that I am your most dis- 
tressed humble servant, M. Ubnkkt.' 

Amelia read the letter over twice, and then 
returning it, with tears in her eyes, abked how 
the poor creature could possibly get through 
such distress. 

* You may depend upon it, madam,* said Mrs. 
Ellison, * the moment I read this account 1 posted 
away immediately to the lady. As to the seizing 
the body, that I found was a mere bugbear; but 
all the rest was literally true. I sent immedi- 
ately for the same gentleman that 1 recommended 
to Mr. Booth, left the care of burying the corpse 
to him, and brought my friend and her little boy 
immediately away to my own house, whore she 
remained some months in the most miserable 
condition. I then prevailed with her to retire 
into the country, and procured her a lodging 
witb a friend at St Edmundsbury, the air and 
gaiety of which place by degrees recovered her ; 
and she returned in about a twelvemonth to 
town as well, I think, as she is at present* 

am almost afraid to ask,* cries Amelia, *and 
yet 1 long methiuks to know what has become 
of the poor little boy.* 

*He hath been dead,* said Mrs. Ellison, *a 
little more than half-a-year; and the mother 
lamented him at first almost as much as she did 
her husband, but 1 found it indeed rather an 
easier matter to comfort her, though I sat up 
with her near a fortnight upon the latter oc- 
casion.’ 

*You are a good creature,* said Amelia, ’and 
I love you dearly.’ 

’ Ain# I madam,’ cries she, * what could 1 have 
done if it bad not been for the goodness of that 
best of men, my noble cousin ? His lordship no 


sooner heard of the widow’s distress from muli^ 
than immsdiateiy settled one hundred and 
fifty pounds s-year upon bar during her UfA* 

’Well, how noble, bow gsMbus was that!* 
said AmeHa. ’1 declare I begin to love your 
cousin, Mrs. Ellison/ 

’And I declare if you dov* answered ShA 4hers 
is no love lost, I veiily believe ; if yon bad beard 
wbat 1 besrd him say yesterday beMud your 

* I . I 

’Why, what did bs say, Mrs. EBison?* eilei 
Amelia. 

*He said/ answered the other, ’that yoU was 
the fii^cbi woman his eyes ever beheld. Ah 1 it 
is in^vain to wish, and yet 1 cannot help wish* 
ing too. Ob, Ifis. Booth! *f yon had been a 
single woman, 1 fi:Qi1y believe bcouldbavemado 
you the happiest in the world* And 1 siUoerely 
thiuk I never saw a woman who deserved it 
more.’ 

’i am obliged to you, madam,* cries Atn^iA 
’for your good opinion; but I reslly look on 
myself already as the happiest woman in the 
woild. Our circumstances, it is true, might have 
been a little more fortunate; but oh, my desr 
Mrs. Ellison 1 wbat fortune can be put in« the 
balance with such a husband as mine? * 

’1 am afraid, dear madam,* answered Mrs* 
Ellison, ’you would not bold the scalp fairly* 

1 acknowledge, indeed, Mr. Booth is a very pretty 
gentleman; Heaven forbid 1 should endeavour 
to lessen him in your opinion ; yet if 1 was to be 
brought to confession, 1 could not help saying I 
see where the superiority lies, and that the men 
have more reason to envy Mr. Booth, than the 
women h.»ve to envy his lady,* 

’May, 1 will not bear this,’ replied Amelin* 
‘You will forfeit all my love if you have the 
least disrespectful opinion of my. husband. You 
do not know him, Mrs. Ellison ; he is the best, 
the kindest, the wortliiebt of all his sex* I have 
observed indeed once or twice before, that yoi 
have taken some dislike to him. I cannot oofr 
ceive for what reason. If he hath said or done 
anything to disoblige you, 1 am sure I can justly 
acquit him of design. His extreme vivacity | 
makes him sometimes a little too heedless ; but 
1 am conviuced a more innocent heart, or one 
more void of offence, was never in a human 
bosom.’ 

’May, if you grow serious,’ cries Mrs. Ellison, 
’1 have done. How is it possible you should 
suspect 1 had taken any dislike to a man to 
whom 1 have always shown so perfect a regard? 
But to say 1 think him, or almost any other man 
in the world, worthy of yourself, is not witbin 
my power with truth. And since you force the 
confession from m^ I declare 1 thiuk such 
beauty, such sense, and such goodnetKS united, 
might aspire without vanity to the arms of any 
monarch in Europe.’ 

’Alas ! my dear Mrs. Ellison,* answered AmeliA 
’do you think happiness and a crown so closdly 
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tttttted? bow many mismble women have lain 
In the arms of kings P Indeed, Mrs. EUlifion, if I 
bad all tbe merit you oompliment tne with, I 
should think it nil fully rewarded with such a 
manaa, I thank Heaven, hath jEallen to my 
lot{ nor would I, upon my eoul, exchange that 
lot with any queen in the universe.* 

*We]l, theio are enow of our sex,* said hCrs. 
BUison, *to keep you in countenance; but I shall 
never forget the beginning of a song of Mr. Con- 
greve’s that my husband was eo fond of that he 
was always binging it— 

** Love’s but a frailty of the mind, 

When ’tls not with ambition Join'd.** 

Love without interest makes but an unsavoury 
•dish in my opinion.’ 

*And pray how long hath this been your 
opinion ? * said Amelia, smiling. 

’Ever since 1 was born,* answered Mrs. Elli- 
son ; 'at least ever since I can remember.* 

' And have you never,* said Amelia, ' deviated 
from this generous way of thinking? * 

'Never once,* answered the other, 'in the 
whole course of my life.* 

' Oh, Mrs. Ellison, Mrs. Ellison ! * cries Amelia ; 
'why do we ever blame those who are disin- 
genuous in confessing their faults, when we are 
so often aoliumed lo own ourselves in the ? 
Some women now in my situatiou would be 
angry that >ou had not made confidantes of 
thum ; but 1 nev( r dehire to know more of ibo 
secrets of otheis than they are phased to entrust 
me with. You must believe, however, that 1 
should not have given you these hints of my 
knowing all if 1 had disapproved of your choice. 
On the contrary, I assure you 1 highly approve 
it The gentility he wants it will bo easy in 
your power to procure for him ; and as for his 
good qualities, I will myself be bound for them ; 
and 1 make not the least doubt, as you have 
owned to me yourself that you have placed your 
affections on him, you will be one of the happiest 
women in the world.’ 

'Upon my honour,’ cries Mrs. Ellison very 
gravely, 'I do not understand on^ word of what 
you mean.* 

'Upon my honour, you astonish me^* said 
Amelia; 'but 1 have done.' 

'Nay, then,’ said the other, '1 insist upon 
knowing what you mean.’ 

‘ Why, what can I mean,’ answered Amelia, 
'but 7 our marriage with Sergeant Atkinson ? ’ 

'With Sergeant Atkinson I ’ cries Mrsi Ellison 
eagerly, 'my mairiage with a sergeant!' 

'Well, with Mr. Atkinson, then— Captain 
Atkinson, if you please; for so 1 hope to see 
him.’ 

‘And have yon really no better opinion of 
said Mrs. Ellison, 'than to imagine me capable 
of such condescension ? What have 1 done, dear 
Mre. Booth, to deserve so low a place in your 
esteem ? 1 find, In^d, as Solomon says, Women 


wghi to watch the door of fAetir kps. How little 
did I imagine that a little harmless freedom in 
discourse could persuade any one that I could 
entertain a eerioue intention of disgracing my 
family! for of a vety good family am 1 ooms^ 
I assure you, madam, though 1 now let lodgings 
Few of my lodgers, 1 believe, ever come of a 
better.’ 

'If I have offended you, madam,’ said Amelia, 
'1 am very sorry, and ask your pardon; but 
besides what 1 heard from yourself, Mr. Booth 
told me * — 

'0 yes!’ answered Mrs. Ellison, 'Mr. Booth, 
I know, is a very good friend of mine. Indeed, 
1 know you better than to think it could be your 
own suspicion. I am very much obliged to Mr. 
Booth truly.’ 

'Nay,' cries Amelia, 'the sergeant himself is 
in fault; for Mr. Booth, I am positive, only 
repeated what he had from him.* 

'Impudent coxcomb!’ cries Mrs. Ellison. '1 
shall kuow how to keep such fellows at a proper 
distance for the future — will tell you, dear 
madam, all that happened. When 1 rose in the 
morning 1 found the fellow waiting in the entry; 
and as you had expressed some regard for him as 
your foster-brother— nay, be is a very genteel 
fellow, that I must own — 1 scolded roy maid for 
not showing him into my little back-room ; and 
I tlien asked him to walk into the parlour. 
Could 1 have imagined lie would have construed 
buch little cmlity lulo an cncouragoment? ’ 

'Nay, 1 will Lave jubtiue done to my poor 
hi other too,* said Amelia«i 'I mybclf have seen 
you give him much greatia^ eucouragcineut than 
that.’ r 

'Well, perhaps I have, said Mrs. Ellison. '1 
have been always too unguarded in my speech, 
and cannot answer for all 1 have said.’ She then 
began to change her note, and with an affected 
laugh turned all into ridicule; and soon after- 
wards the two ladies separated, both in apparent 
good-humour; and Amelia went about those 
domestic offices in which Mr. Booth found her 
engaged at the end of the preceding chapter. 

’ OHAPTEB IV. 

Coatodning a very extraordinarg inddenL 

Ik the afternoon, Mr, Booth, with Amelia and 
her children, went to refresh themselves in the 
Park. The conversation now turned on what 
passed in the morning with Mrs, Ellison,— the 
latter part of the dialogue, I mean, recorded in 
the last chapter. Amelia told her husband that 
Mrs. Ellison so strongly denied all Intentions to 
marry the sergeant, that she had oonvincod her 
the poor fellow was under an error, end had 
mistaken a little too much levity for serious 
encouragement ; and ooncluded by desiring 
Booth not to Jest with her any moie on thal 
subject. 
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Booth bQXBt into a laugh at what his wife said, 
dear oreature,' said he* ®*«®y ^ *1^7 
honesty and simplicity to be imposed on! how 
little dost thou gnees at the art and falsehood of 
women I I knew a young lady who^ against her 
father's eonsent, was married to a brother o0ioer 
of mine; and as I often used to walk with her 
(for 1 knew her father intimately well), she 
would of her own accord take frequent occasions 
to ridicule and vilify her husband (for so he was 
at the time), and expressed great wonder and 
indignation at the report which she allowed to 
prevail, that she should condescend ever to look 
at such a fellow with any other design then of 
laughing at and despising him. The marriage 
afterwards became publicly owned, and the lady 
was reputably brought to bed. Bince which I 
have often seen her ; nor hath she ever appeared 
to be In the least ashamed of what the had 
formerly said, though, indeed, 1 believe she 
hates me heartily for having heard it.* 

*But for what reason,* cries Amelia, * should 
she deny a fact, when she must be so certain of 
our discovering it, and that immediately ? * 

* 1 cannot answer what end she may propose,* 
said Booth. ‘Somotimes one would be almost 
porsnadod that there was a pleasure in lying 
itself. But this 1 am certain, that 1 would 
believe the honest seigeant on his haro word 
sooner than I would lilty Mrs. Ellisons on oath 
1 am convinced ho would not have said what ho 
did to mo wilhout the stiongest cucouiageineut; 
and 1 think, aftor what we liavo born both 
witnesses to, it requires no great confidence in 
his veracity to give him an unlimited credit 
with regard to tho lady’s bohaviour.’ 

To this Amelia made no reply ; and they dis- 
coursed of othor matters during the remainder of 
a very pleasant walk. 

When thoy returned home, Amelia was sur- 
prised to find an appeal ance of disorder in her 
apartment SeveAtl of the trinkets which his 
lordship had given the children lay about the 
room ; and a suit of her own clothes, which she 
had loft in her drawers, was now displayed upon 
the bed. 

She immediately summoned her Utile girl up 
stairs, who^ as she plainly perceived the moment 
she came up with a caudle, had half cried her 
eyes out; for though the girl had opened the i 
door to them, as it was almost dark, she bad not I 
taken any notice of this phenomenon in her 
oountenanoe. 

The girl now fell down upon her knees and 
cried, *For lloaven’s sake, madam, do not be 
angry with me. Indeed, 1 was left alone in the 
house ; and hearing somebody knock at the door, 

1 opened it, I am sure, thinking no barm. 1 did 
not know but it might have been you, or my 
master, or Madam Ellison ; and immediately as 
I did, the rogue hurst in and ran directly up 
•taiifl^ and what he hath robbed you of 1 cannot j 
tdl* but I am sure 1 could not help it, for he | 


was a great swingeing man with a pistol In 
each hand; and if I had dared to call out, to hi 
sure he would have killed me. I am sure I was 
never in sudli a fright in my bom days, whereof 
1 am hardly come to myiSlf yet 1 believe he Is 
somewhere about the house yet, to 1 never saw 
him go out* 

Amelia discovered some Utile alarm at this 
narrative, but much less than many other ladles 
would baVe shown : for a fright is^ 1 believe, 
sometimes laid hold of as an opportunity of dis^ 
closing several charms peculiar to that oooaSion ; 
and which, as Mr. Addison says of oortaln 
virtues, 

‘Shun the dsv, and lie conceal'd 
In the smooth seasons and the calms of Ulb.* 

Booth having opened the window, and sum- 
moned in two chairmen to his assistance, pro- 
ceeded to search the houses but all to no purpose ; 
tho thief was flown, though the poor girl, in her 
state of terror, had not seen him escape. 

But now a circumstance appeared which greatly 
surprised both Booth and Amelia ; indeed, I be- 
lieve it will have the same effect on the reader; 
and this was, that the thief had taken nothing 
with him. He had, indeed, tumbled over all 
Booth’s and Amelia’s clothes and the children’s 
toys, but had left all behind him. 

Amelia was scarce more pleased than astonished 
at this discovery, and re-examined tho girl, assur-' 
ing her of an absolute pardon if she confessed 
tho truth, but grievously threatening her if she 
was found guilty of the least falsehood. * As for 
a thief, child,’ says she, *that is certainly not 
true; ^ou have had somebody with you to whom 
you have been showing the things; therefore t^ 
me plainly who it was.* 

The girl protested in the solemnest manner 
that she knew not the person; but as to some 
ciicumstances sbe began to vary a little from bet 
first account, particularly as to the pistols, con- 
cerning which, being strictly examined by i^th, 
she at last cried, * To be sure, sir, he must have 
had pistols about him.* And instead of persist- 
ing in his haviug rushed in upon her, she now 
confessed that he had R«>ko(h at the door for her 
master and mUtress; and that at his desire she 
had shown him up stairs, where he at flrst 
said he would stay till their return h.ome; '\mt, 
indeed,’ cried she, ‘I thought no harm, for he 
looked like a gentleman-\ike sort ol % man. And 
iudeed, so I thought he was for a good whiie^ 
whereof he sat down and behaved hinuelf very 
civilly, till he saw some of master’s and mlM*e 
things upon the chest of drawers ; whereof he 
cried, ** Hey-day I what’s here?” and then he 
fell to tumbling about the things like any mad. 
Then I thinks, thinks I to myself, to be sure he 
is a highwayman, whereof I did not dare to 
speak to him; to I knew Madam Ellison mH ^ 
her maid was gone out, and what oould iUcA a 
poor gill as I do against a great strong manf I 
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(letoll about him, though I oanuot Indeed (that 
I wfU not do for the world) take my Bible-oath 
that 1 saw any; yet to he sure he would have 
soon pulled them out and shot me dead if I had 
ventured to have said anything to offend him.* 

*1 know not what to make of this,' cries Booth. 
•The poor girl, 1 verily believe, speaks to the 
best of her knowledge. A thief it could not be, 
for he hath not taken the least thing; and it is 
plain he had the girFs watch in his hand. If it 
had been a bailiff, surely he would have stayed 
till our return. 1 can conceive no other from the 
girVa account than that it must have been some 
madman.* 

* 0, good sfr ! ’ said the girl, ‘now you mention 
it, if he was not a thief, to be sure he must have 
been a madman ; for indeed he looked, and be> 
haved himself too, very much like a madman ; 
for now I remember it, he talked to himself, and 
said many strange kind of words that 1 did not 
understand. Indeed, he looked altogether as 1 
have seen people in Bedlam ; besides, if he was 
not a madman, what good could it do him to 
throw the things all about the room in such a 
manner? And he said something too about my 
master just before he went down stairs. I was 
in such a fright I cannot remember particularly, 
but I am sure they were very ill words; ho said 
he would do for him— 1 am sure he said that, 
end other wicked bad words too, if 1 could but 
think of them.' 

*Upon my word,’ said Booth, Hhis is the most 
probable conjecture; but still 1 am puzzled to 
conceive who it should be, for 1 have no mad- 
man to my knowledge of my acquaintance, and 
it seems, as the girl says, he asked for me.’ He 
then turned to the child, and asked her if she 
was certain of that circumstance. 

The poor maid, after a little hesitation, an- 
swered, * Indeed, sir, I cannot be very positive ; 
for the fright he threw me into afterwards drove 
everything almost out of my mind.’ 

‘ Well, whatever he was,’ cries Amelia, * I am 
glad the consequence is no worso ; but let this be 
a warning to you, little Betty, and teach you to 
take more care for th^ future. If ever you should 
be loft alone in the house again, be sure to let no 
person in without first looking out at the window 
and seeing who they are. I promised not to 
chide you any more on this occasion, and I will 
keep my word ; but it is very plain you desired 
this person to walk up into our apartment, which 
was very wrong in our absence.* ^ 

Betty was going to answer, but Amelia would 
not let her, saying, ‘ Don’t attempt to excuse your- 
self ; for I mortally hate a liar, and can forgive 
any fault sooner than falsehood.* 

The poor girl then submitted; and now 
Amelia, with her assistance, began to replace 
all things in their order; and little Emily, 
hugging her watch with great fondness, deolaied 
die would never part with it any more. 


Thus ended this odd adventure,^ not entirely 
to the satisfaction of Booth; for besides his 
curiosity, which' when thoroughly roused, Is a 
very troublesome passion, he had— as is, 1 believe^ 
usual with all persons in his oironmstances— 
several doubts and apprehensions of he knew 
not what. Indeed, fear is never more uneasy 
than when it doth not certainly know its object; 
for on such occasions the mind is ever employed 
in raising a thousand bugbears and phantoms, 
much more dreadful than any realities, and, like 
children when they tell tales of hobgoblins, seems 
industrious in terrifying itself. 

CHAPTER V. 

Containinff some matters not veriftmnatureU. 

Matters were scarce sooner reduced into order 
and decency than a violent knocking was heard 
at the door, such indeed as would have persuaded 
any one not accustomed to the sound that the 
madman was returned in the highest spring- 
tide of his fury. 

Instead, however, of so dif agreeable an appear- 
ance, a very fine lady piesently came into the 
room — ^no other, indeed, than Mrs. James herself ; 
for she was re&olved to show Amelia, by the 
speedy return of her visit, how unjust all her 
accusations had been of any failure in the duties 
of friendship. She had, moreover, another reason 
to acceleiate this visit, and that was, to congratu- 
late her fdeud on the event of the duel between 
Colonel Bath and Mr. Booth 

The lady bad so well pio'^ ^d by Mrs, Booth's 
ronionbtiance, that bhe had no more of that 
btiffucss and formality whic*^! she bad worn on a 
former occasion. On the contrary, she now 
behaved with the utmost fieedom and good- 
humour, and made herself bo very agi' tables 
I that Amelia was highly pleased and delighted 
with her company. • 

An incident happened during this visit that 
may appear to some too inconsiderable in itself 
to be rccoided; and yet, as it ucrlainly produced 
a very strong consequence in the mind of Mr. 
Booth, we cannot pie vail on ourselves to pass 
it by. 

Little Emily, who was present in the room 
while Mrs. James was there, as she stood near 
that lady, happened to be playing with her watch, 
which bhe was so greatly overjoyed had escaped 
safe from the madman. Mrs. James, who ex- 
probsed groat fondness for the child, desired to 
see the watch, which she commended as the 
prettiest of the kind she had ever seen. 

Amelia caught eager hold of this opportunity 
‘to spread the praises of her benefactor. She 
presently acquainted Mrs. James with the donor’s 
name, and ran on with great encomiums on bis 
lordship’s goodness, and particularly on his gene- 
rosity; to which Mra James answered, *Ohl 
certainly, madam, his lordship hath universally 
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where he likes.* she would of her own ecoord refuse to go.* 

In uttering these words she laid e very strong * Now, madam,* said Mrs. Ellison, * you are to 
emphasis on the three last monosyllables, accom- answer for yourself ; and I will for your hus* 
panyihg them a^ the same time with a very saga- band, that if you have a desire to go, he will 
cious look, a very significant leer, and a groat not refuse you.* 

flirt with her fan. * J hope, madam,* answered Amelia with great 

The greatest genius the world hath ever pro- gravity, ^ 1 shall never desire to go to any |daoe 
dnced observes, in one of his most excellent plays, contrary to Mr, Booth’s inclinations.* 
that *Did ever mortal hear the like?* said Mrs. 

‘ TriflAi. lltfht as air Ellison. ‘ You ai o enough to spoil the best hue- 

Ateta(heJedoa.eonfln^ft(^ bMJd in the universe. Inclinations! whet, is a 

As proofs of holy writ.’ woman to be govornod then by her husband’s 

luoliualions, though they are never so unreason'* 
That Mr. Booth began to he possessed by ibis able ? * 
worst of fiends, admits, I thiuk, no longer doubt ; ^ Pardon me, madam,* said iitnolia ; * I will nqi 

for at this speech of Mrs. iTames ho immediately suppose Mr. Booth’s iucliuatioUR ever can be un- 
turned pale, and, from a high degree of oheerful- reasonable. 1 am vory much obliged to you for 
ness, was all on a sudden struck dumb, so that the offer you have made me, but 1 beg you will 
he spoke uot another word till Mrs. James left iiot mention it any more ; for, after what Mr. 
the room. Booth hath declared, if Banelagh was a heaven 

The moment that lady drove from the door upon oartli, 1 would refuse to go to it* 

Mrs. Ellison come up stairs. Sho entered the ‘I thank you, my dear,* cries Booth; *I do 
room with a laugh, and very plentifully rallicMl assure j'ou, you oblige mo beyond my power of 
both Booth and Amelia concerning the madman, expression by what you say ; but I will enden- 
of which she hn.d received a full account below vour to show you both my sensibility of such 
stairs ; and at last asked Amelia if she could goodness, and my lasting gratitude to it* 
not guess who it was ; but, without recoiv- ‘ And pray, sir,’ cries Mrs. Ellison, ‘ what can 
ing an answer, went on, saying, ‘For my own ho your objection to your lady's going to a plSoe 
part, I fancy it must be some lover of yours — which, I will venture to say, is as reputable as 
some person that bath seen you, and so is run any about town, and which is frequented by the 
mad with love. Indeed, I should not wonder if best company ? * 

all mankind were to do the same. La ! Mr, ‘ Pardon mo, good Mrs. Ellison,’ said Booth. 
Booth, what makes you grave? why, you are as ‘As my wife is so good to acq^nesce without 
mclanchnly as if you had been robbed in earnest, knowiiip my reasons, I am not, I think, obliged 
Upon my word, though, to be serious, it is a to abM,<ii them to any other person.' 
strange story; and, as the girl tells it, 1 know ‘Well,* ciios Mrs. Ellison, ‘if I had been told 
not what to make of it. Perhaps it might be this, 1 would not have believed it. What, refuse 
some rogue that intended to rob the house, ami your lady an innocent diversion, and that, too^ 
his heart failed him ; yet oven that would be when you have not the pretence to say it would 
very extraordinary. What, did you lose nothing, cost you a farthing ? * 

‘Why will you say any more on this subject, 
‘Nothing at all,’ answered ^He did dear madam?’ cries Amelia. ‘All diversions 

not even take the cliild’s watch.* are to me matters of such inditforence, that the 

‘Well, captain,’ cries Mrs. Ellison, ‘I hope you boro inclinations of any one for whom I have 
will take more caro of the house to-morrow ; for the least value would at all times turn the bal- 
your lady and I shall leave you alone to the care ance of mine. I am sure, then, after what Mr. 
of it Hero, madam,* said she, ‘ here is a present Booth hath said ’ — 

from my lord to us; here are two tickets for the ‘My dear,* cries he, taking her up hastily, *1 
masquerade at Hanolagh. You will be so charmed sincendy ask your pardon ; I spoke inadvertently, 
with it! It is the sweetest of all diversions.’ • and in a passion. 1 never once thought of con- 
‘May I be damned, madam,* cries Booth, *if trolling you, nor ever would. Nay, I said in the 

my wife shall go thither.’ same breath you would not go; and, upon my 

Mrs. Ellison started at these words, and, in- honour, I meant nothing more.* 
deed, so did Amelia; for they were spoke with ‘My dear,’ said sh^ ‘you have no need of 
gi'eat vehonience. At length the former cried making any apology. I am not in the least 
out with an air of astonishinont, ‘Not let your offended, and am convinced yon will never deny 
lady go to Banelagh, sir ? * luo wbat I shall desii'©.* 

‘ No, madam,’ cries Booth, ‘I will not let my ‘ Try him, try him, madam,’ cries Mrs. EUi- 
wife go to Banelagh.* son. ‘I wiU be judged by all the women in 

* You surprise mel* cries Mrs. Ellison. ‘Sure town if it is possible for a wife to ask her hua- 

you aw not in earnest?* band anything more reasonable. You cannot 

‘Indeed, madam,* returned be^ ‘I am seriously conceive what a sweet, charming, elegant ddi- 
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elous t^Iaee It Is. Paradise itseU can hardly be 
eq,ual to it* 

beg you will excuse me, madtoi,* said 
Atnelia; *nay» I entreat you will ask me no 
more; for be assured, 1 must and will refuse. 
Bo let me desire you to give the ticket to poor 
Hrs. Beune t I believe it would greatly oblige her.* 

* Pardon me, madam,’ said Mrs. Ellison; *if 
you will not accept of it, 1 am not so distrossed 
for want of company as to go to such a public 
place with all sorts of people neither. 1 am 
always very glad to see Mrs. Bennet at my own 
hoose^ because 1 look upon her as a very good 
sort of a woman ; but 1 don’t choose to be seen 
with such people in public placea* 

Amelia expressed some little indignation at 
this last speech, which she declared to be entirely 
beyond her oompiehension ; and soon after, Mrs. 
Ellison, finding all her efforts to prevail on 
Amelia were ineffectual, took hor leave, giving 
Ifr. Booth two or three sarcastical words, and a 
much more sarcastical look, at her depaituie. 

CHAPTER VL 

A Mceae in which somf ladifs will posiihly think 
Amelia's conduct exceptiunahle. 

Booth and his wife being left alone, a solemn 
silence prevailed during a few minutes. At last 
Amelia, who, though a good, was yet a human 
creature, said to her husband, * Pray, my dear, 
do iiifoimme uhnt could put you luto so gi€*at 
a passion when Mis. Ellieon first ofieied mo the 
tickets for this masquerade? * 

had rather you would not ask me,* said 
Booth. *You have obliged mo gieatlyin your 
ready acquiescence with my desiie, and you will 
add greatly to the obligation by not inquiring 
the reason of it This you may depend upon, 
Amolia, that your good and happluebs are the 
great objects of all my wishes, and the end I 
propose in all, my actions. This vn^w alone 
could tempt me to i e/use you anything, or to 
conceal anything from you.* 

‘1 will appeal to youiself,’ answerod she, 
’whether this be not Ubing mo too mucli like a 
child, and whether I can possibly help being a 
little offended at it ? * 

’ Not in the least,* replied he; ‘I use you only 
with the tenderness of a fihnd, 1 would only 
endeavour to conceal that from you which I 
think would give you uneasiness if you know. 
These aio called the pious frauds of friendship.* 

* X detest all fraud,* says she ; ’ and pious is too 
good an epithet to be joined to so odious a word. 
Ton have often, yon know, tried these frauds 
with no better effect than to tease and torment 
me. Ton cannot imagine, my dear, but that 1 
must have a violent desire to know the reason 
of words which 1 own I never expected to have 
heard. And the more you have shown a reluo^ 
lanee to tell me, the more eagerly I have longed 


to know. Kor oan this be called a vain curiosity, 
since 1 seem so much interested in this affair. 
If, after all this, you still insist on keeping the 
secret, I will convince yon I am not ignorant of 
the duty of^a wife by my obedionee ; but I cannot 
help telling you at the same time you will make 
me one of the most miserable of women.* 

’ That is,* cries he, * in other words, my dear 
Emily, to say, 1 will be contented without the 
secret, but I am resolved to know it, neverthe* 
less.* 

’ Nay, if you say so,* cries she, * I am convinced 
you will tell me. Positively, dear Billy, 1 must 
and will know.' 

’Why, then, positively,* says Booth, ’I will 
tell you. And 1 think 1 shfdl then Aow yon 
that, however well yon may know the duty of 
a wife, I am not always able to behave like a 
husband. In a word then, my dear, the secret 
is no more than this : I am nnwilling you should 
receive any more presents from my lord.’ 

’Mercy upon me!’ cries she, with all the 
maiksof astonishment. ’What! a masquerade 
ticket ! * 

’ Yes, my dear,* cries he ; ’ that is perhaps the 
very worst and most dangerous of all. Few men 
make presents of those tickets to ladies without 
intending to meet them at the place. And what 
do we know of your companion ? To be sincere 
with you, I have not kked her behaviour for 
bomo time. What might be the consequence of 
going with such a woman to such a place, to 
mett such a {leison, 1 tremble to think. Aud 
now, my dear, 1 have told you my reason of re- 
fusing hor offt'r with sorek little vehemence, and 
I think I need explain xsatoelf uo further.* 

’You need not indr d, sir,* answered she. 
’Good heavens! did I ever expect to hear this? 
I can appeal to heaven — nay, I will appeal to 
yourself, Mr. Booth — if 1 have ever ilu je any- 
thing to desci ve such a suspicion. 11 ever any 
action of mine, nay, if ever any thought, had 
stained the innocence of my soul, I could be con- 
tented.’ 

‘ How cruelly do you mi'^take mo! ’ said Booth. 
’What suspicion have 1 over shown ? * 

’Can you ask it,* answcied sho, ’after what 
you Lava just now declared ? * 

*lf I have decldiod any suspicion of you,* re- 
plied ho, 'or if ever I oniettaiued a thought 
leading that way, may the worst of evils that 
ever afflicted human nature aiieud me ! I know 
the pure innocence of that tender bosom ; 1 do 
know it, my lovely angol, aud adore it The 
snares which might be laid for that innocence 
were alone the cause of my apprehension. X 
feared what a wicked and voluptuous man, re- 
solved to sacrifice everything to the gratification 
pf a sensual appetite with the most delicious 
repast, might attempt. If ever 1 Injured the 
uni^ttod whiteness of thy virtue in my imagi- 
nation, may hell*— 

‘Bo not terrify me^* cries sbe^ interrupting 
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him, *with snob ImivrecationB. Oh, Mr. Booth! 
Mr. Booth! you miut well know that a woman’s 
▼irtue is always her snffloient guard. Ko hus- 
band, without auspeoting that, can suapect any 
oanger from those anares you mention; and 
why, if you are liable to take auch things into 
your head, may not your suspicions fall on me 
M on any other ? For sure nothing was ever 
more unjust, 1 will not say ungrateful, than the 
suspicions which you have bestowed on his 
lordship. 1 do solemnly declare, in all the times 
I have seen the poor man, he hath never once 
offered the least forwardness. His behaviour 
hath been polite indeed, but rather remarkably 
distant than otherwise. Particularly when wo 
played at cards together. 1 don’t remember he 
spoke tou words to me all the evening; and 
when 1 was at his house, though ho show^ tho 
greatest fondness imaginable to the children, he 
took so little notice ot me, that a vain woman 
would have been very little pleased with him. 
And if he gave them many presents, he never 
offered me ouo. The first, indood, which hoover 
offered me was that whicli you in that kind 
manner forced me to refuse.’ 

* All this may be ouly the effect of art,’ said 
Booth. * 1 am convinced he doth, nay, I am 
convinced he must like you ; and my good ft lend I 
James, who perfectly well knows the world, told * 
me that his loidship's character was that of the 

I most profuse in his pleasures with women ; nay, 

I what said Mrs. J ames this very evening ? His 

lordbhip IS ixtreiiK ly goncious — win ic he likes ” 
1 shall Dover foigit the sneer with which she 
spoke these last words.’ 

* 1 am convinced thoy injure him,’ cries Amelia. 

‘ As for Mrs. Jamos, she was always given to be 
oensorious; 1 remaiked it in her long ago, as 
her greatest f<iult. And for the colonel, 1 be- 
lieve ho may find faults enow of this kind in bis 
own bosom, without searching after them among 
bis neighbours. 1 am sure ho hath the most 
impudent look of all the men 1 know; and 1 
solemnly declaio the very last time he was horo 
he put mo out ot countenance moio than onco.’ 

‘Colonel James,’ answered Booth, *may have 
his faults very probably. 1 do not look upon 
him as a saint, nor do I believe he desires 1 
should; but wh.tt interest could he have iu 
abusing this lord’s character to me? or why 
^ould 1 quo<ition his truth, when he assured me 
that my lord had never done an act of beuefi- 
oenoe in his life but for the sake of some woman 
whom he lusted after ?* 

•Then 1 myself can confute him,’ replied 
Amdia; ’for, besides his service to you, which 
for the future 1 shall wi^ to forget, and his 
to my little babes, how inconsistent is 
the character which James ^vee ot him with his 
lordship’s behaviour to his own nephew and 
nieces whose extreme fondness of their uncle 
suMoienily proclaims bis goodness to them I I 
need not mention all thet I fanye heard ixm 


Mrs. Blllson, every word of which X believe; 
for 1 have groat xeaeon to think, notwithstand- 
ing some little levity, which, to give her her 
duo, she sees and ooudemna in hsmlf, she is n 
very g^od sort of woman.* 

‘TVolJ, my dear,’ cries Booth, *1 may have 
been deceived, and 1 heartily hope I am so ; but 
in cases of this natnie it is always good to l^on 
the Burcet side ; for, as Congreve says, 

The wise toe jcatous are : fools too •eenre.'” 

Here Amelia burst into tears, upon which 
1hM>th immediately caught her in his arms^ 
and ondeavoured to comfort her. Passion, 
however, for a wh«le obstructed her speech, and 
at last she cried, ^ Oh, Mr. Booth ! can I bear to 
hear the word Jealousy from your mouth ?’ 

♦Why, my love,* said Booth, ‘will you so 
fatally misunderstand my meaning ? how often 
shall I protest that it is not of you, but of him, 
that I was jealous ? If you could look into my 
bi east, and there read all the most sect el thoug) fs 
of my heart, you would not see one faint idea to 
your dishonour.’ 

♦1 don’t misunderstand you, my dear,* said 
she, ’so much as I am afraid you niisuuderstaud 
yourself. What is it you fear? — ^you mention 
not force, but snares. Is not this to confess, at 
least, that you have some doubt of my under- 
standing? do you then really imagine me so 
weak as to be cheated of my viitue?— am I to be 
deceived into an affection for a man before I 
2>eiCfivo the least inwanl hint of my daugw ? 
Ko, Mr. Booth, believe mei, a woman must be a 
fool indood who can have in earnest such an 
exo i< r her actions. I have not, I think, any 
very high opinion of my judgment; but so far 
1 shall roly upon it, that no man breathing could 
I have any such designs as you have apprehended 
without my immediately seeing them ; and how 
J should then act I hope my whole oonduot to 
you bath sufficiently declared* 

‘ Well, my dear,* cries Booth, * I beg you will 
mention it no more; if possible, forget n. I 
hope, nay, 1 believe, I have been in the wrong ; 
pray foigive mo.* 

*I will, I do forgive you, my dear,’ said she, 
* if forgiveness be a proper word for one whom 
you have rather made miserable than angry; 
but lot me entreat you to banish for ever all 
such suspicions from your mind. 1 hope Mis. 
BUison hath not discovered the real cause of 
your passion ; but, poor woman, if she had, I aiu 
oonvinced it would go no further. Oh, Heavens I 
I would not for the world it should reach his 
lordship’s ears. Tou would lose the best friend 
that ever man had. Nay, 1 would not for his 
own sake, poor man! for 1 really believe it 
would affect kirn greatly, and I must, 1 cannot 
help having an esteem for so much goodness, 
an esteem which, by this dear hand,’ said 8hi% 
taking Booth’s hand and kissing it, ’no mala 
alive shill ever obtain by making Idrs to ms.’ 
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Booth oaoght her In his arms and tenderly 
embraced her. After which the reconciliation 
soon became complete; and Booth, in the con- 
templation of his happiness, entirely buried all 
his jealous thoughts. 

OHAPTEB VII. 

A chapter m whwk there it muah learning* 

Tub neact morning, whilst Booth was gone to 
take his morning walk, Amelia went down into 
Mrs. Ellison’s apartment, where, though she was 
received with great civility, yet she found that 
lady was not at all pleased with Mr. Booth ; and 
by some hints which dropped from her in con- 
versation, Amelia very greatly apprehended that 
Mrs. Ellison had too much suspicion of her hue- I 
band’s real uneasiness; for that lady declared | 
very openly she could not help perceiving what | 
sort of man Mr. Booth was: *And though 1 j 
have the greatest regard for you, madam, in the 
world,* said she, *yot I think myself in honour 
obliged not to impose on his lordship, who, 1 
know very well, hath conceived his greatest 
liking to the captain on my telling him that he 
was the best husband in the world.' 

Amelia’s fears gave her much disturbance, and 
when her husband returned she acquainted him 
with them; upon which occasion, as it was 
natural, she resumed a little the topic of their 
former discourse; nor could she help casting, 
though in very gentle terms, some slight 
blame on Booth for having entertained a sus- 
picion which, she said, might in its consequence 
very possibly prove their ruin, and occasion the 
loss of his lordship’s friendship. 

Bofjth became highly affected with what his 
wife said, and the more as he bad just received 
a note from Colonel James, informing him that 
the colonel had heard of a vacant company in 
the regiment which Booth had mentioned to him, 
and that he had been with his lordship about it, 
who had prumibed to use his utmost interest to 
obtain him tlie command. 

The poor man now expressed the utmost 
concern for his yesterday’s behaviour, said ho 
believed the devil bad taken possession of him, 
and concluded with crying out, * Bure I was 
born, my dearest creature, to be your torment’ 

Amelia no sooner saw her husband’s distress 
than she instantly forbore whatever might seem 
likely to aggravate it, and applied herself with 
all her power to comfort him. ‘If you will 
grve mo leave to offer my advice, my slearest 
eoul,’ said she, ‘1 think all might yet bo remedied. 
1 think you know me too well to suspect that 
the desire of diversion should induce me to 
mention what I am now going to propose ; and 
in that confidence I will ask you to let me accept 
my lord’s and Mrs. Ellison’s offer, and go to the 
masquerade. No matter how little while 1 stay 
there; if you desire it| 1 will not be an hour 


from you. I can inahe an hundred excuses to 
come home, or tell a real truth, and say I am 
tired of the place. The bare going will onie 
everything.’ 

Amelia had no sooner done speaking than 
Booth immediately approved her advice, and 
readily gave his consent. He could not, how- 
ever, help saying, that the shorter her stay was 
there the more agreeable it would be to him; 
‘for you know, my dear,’ said he, *1 would never » 
willingly be a moment out of your sight.* 

In the afternoon Amelia sent to invite Mrs. 
Ellison to a dish of tea ; and Booth undertook 
to laugh off all that had passed yesterday, in 
which attempt the abundant good humour of 
that lady gave him great hopes of success. 

Mrs. Bonnet came that afternoon to make a 
visit, and wae almost an hour with Booth and 
Amelia before the entry of Mrs. Ellison. 

Mr. Booth had hitherto rather disliked this 
young lady, and had wondered at the pleasure 
which Amelia declared she took in her company. 
This afternoon, however, he changed his opinion, 
and liked her almost as much as his wife had 
done. She did indeed behave at this time with 
more than ordinary gaiety; and good humour 
gave a glow to her countenance that set off her 
features, which were very pretty, to the best 
advantage, and lessened the dcadno^ that had 
usually appeared in her complexion* 

But if Booth was now pleased with |||bs. 
Bennot, Amelia was still more pleased with her 
than ever. For when their discourse turned on 
love, Amelia discovered that her new friend bad 
all the same soutimonts e>n that subject with 
herself. In the course sa;.' their conversation 
Booth gave Mrs. Bonnet r nint of wishing her a 
good husband, upon which both the ladies de- 
claimed agaiust second marriages with equal 
vehemence. 

Upon this occasion Booth and his wife dis- 
covered a talent in their vibitant to which they 
had been before entirely strangers, and for which 
tiiey both greatly admired her ; and this was, 
that the lady was a good scholar, in which, 
indeed, she had the advantage of poor Amelia, 
whose reading was confined to English plays 
and poetry ; besides which, I think she had con- 
versed only with the divinity of the groat and 
learned Dr. Barrow, and with the histories of 
the excellent Bishop Burnet. 

Amelia delivered herself on the subject of 
second marriages with much eloquence and great 
good sense ; but when Mrs. Bonnet came to give 
her opinion, she spoke in the following manner : 

‘ I shall not enter into the question concerning 
the legality of bigamy. Our laws certainly 
allow it, and so, 1 think, doth our religion. Wo 
are now debating only on the decency of it, and 
in this light 1 own myself as strenuous an advo- 
cate against it as any Homan matron would have 
been in those ages of the commonwealth when 
it was held to be infamous. For my own par^ 
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how great a paradox soever my opinion may 
seem, 1 solemnly declare 1 see but little differ- 
ence between having two husbands at one time 
and at several times ; and of this I am very con- 
fident, that the same degree of love for a first 
husband which preserves a woman in the one 
case will preserve her in the other. Thera is one 
aigument which 1 scarce know howto deliver 
before you, sir; but— if a woman hath lived 
with her first husband without having children, 
1 think it unpardonable in her to carry barren- 
ness into a second family. On the contrary, if 
she hath children by her first hnsband, to give 
them a second father is still more nnpai don- 
able/ 

*But suppose^ madam,* cries Booth, intorrupt- 
ing her with a smile, *8he should hsve had 
children by her first husband, and have lost 
them ?* 

'Tbat is a case,' answered she with a sigh, 

^ which I did not desire to think of, and I must 
own it thu most lavourable light in which a 
second man luge can be seen. But the Scriptures, 
as Petrarch observes, rather suffer them than 
commend them ; and St Joroiuo speaks against 
them with the utmost bitt^irness.* — * I remember,* 
cries Booth (who was willing eiiiier to show his 
learning, or to draw out the lad}*e), *a vciy 
wise law of Chorondas, the famous lawgiver of 
Tliurium, by which men who married a second 
wore removed from all public councils ; for 
it^s scarce reasonable to suppose that ho who 
was so groat a fool in his own family should bo 
wise in publio affairs. And though second mar- 
riages were permitted among theEomans, yet thoy 
were at the same time discouraged ; and those 
Homan widows who refused them wero hold in 
high obteem, and hohoured with what Valerius 
Maximus calls the Corona PudicitiiB. In tho 
noble family of Camilli there was not, in many 
ages, a single instance of this, which Martial 
calls adultery : 

Qusb tolia non nubit; adalltra Ugo eif.** * 

* True sir,* says Mrs. Bonnet, * and Yiigil calls 
this a violation of chastity, and makes Dido 
speak of it with the utmost detestation : 

Sed miAi vtl Tdlus opttm priut ima dehiseatf 
VtJ Pater omnipotent adigat mt fulmine ad umbreu^ 
Pallentet nvnirat Ereht^ noetemqut profUndam, 
iinte, pudor, quam te vtolo, aut tuajura resolvo, 

IIU meot^ prvmm gut me mA« Junzit^ amoret^ 

, lilt habeat temper tecum, eervetgue Sepalcbro ” ' 

She repeated these lines with so strong an 
ompbasis, that she almost frightened Amelia out 
of her wits, and not a little staggered Booth, 
who was himself no contemptible scholar. He 
expressed great admiration of the lady*s learn- 
ing ; upon which she said it was all the fortune 
given her by her father, and all the dower left 
her by her husband ; 'and sometimes^* said she, 
am inoiined to think 1 enjoy more pleasure 
trom it than if they bad bestowed on mo what 


the world would in general call more Valuable. 
She then took occasion, from the surprise which 
Booth had affected to oonoeive at her repeating 
Latin with so good a grace, to comment on that 
gi ^at absurdity (for so ehe termed it) of exclud- 
ing women from learning ; for which they were 
equally qualified With the men, and in which so 
many had made so notablo a proficiency; for a 
proof of whioh she mentioned Madam Bader 
end many dhem, 

Though both Booth and Amelia outwardly 
concurred with her sentiments, It may ba a 
%fu>stion whether they did not assent rather out 
^ of oomplaisaaoe than from their real judgueni 

OflAPTBB VIII. 

Containittp some unaeeouniable behaviour 
I Jirs. £iiis<m. 

Mrs. Eluson made her entrance at the end of 
I tbt* procoiiing discourse^ At her first appearance 
she put on an unusual degree of formality and 
rcbcvve ; but when Amelia had acquainted her 
that she designed to accept the favour intended 
her, she soon began to alter the gravity of her 
muBoloB, and presently fell in with that ridicule 
which Booth thought proper to throw on his 
yesterday's behaviour. 

The conversation now became ver/lively and 
pleasant, in which Booth having mentioned the 
discourse that passed in the last chapter, and 
having greatly complimented Mrs. Bennet's 
speech on that occasion, Mrs. Ellison, who was 
as strenuous an advocate the other side^ 
began to rally that lady extremely, declaring it 
waM d certain sign she intended to marry again 
soon. 'Married ladies,* cries she, *I believe, 
sometimes think themselves in earnest in suoh 
declarations, though thoy are oftener perhaps 
meant as compliments to their husbands; but 
when widows exclaim loudly agoiast seconA 
marriages, I would always lay a wager that the 
man, if not the wedding-day, is absolutely fixed 
on.’ 

Mrs. Bonnet made very llitio answer to this 
sarcasm. Indeed, she had scarce opened her Ups 
from the time of Mrs. ElJibon's coming into the 
room, and had grown particularly grave at the 
mention of the masquerade. Amelia imputed 
this to her being left out of the party, a matter 
which is often no small mortification to human 
pride, and in a whisper asked Mrs. KUison if she 
could not procure a third ticket^ to whioh she 
received an absolute negatives 

During the whole time of Mrs. Bennet*s stay, 
whioh was above an hour afterward^ she rs^ 
mained perfectly silent, and looked extremely 
melancholy. This made Amelia very nneosy, 
as she concluded die had guessed the oanse of 
her vezatioD. In which opinion she wts the 
more conflr^isd Iroun certain looks of no wtsy 
pleassnt kind which Hra Bennet now and thsn 
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on Mn, EtUson, and tlia more than ordinary 
ddlUMIIi that appeared in the former lady's oonn- 
teneneb whenever the masquerade was mentioned, 
and which, unfortunately, was the principal topic 
of their discouree; for Mrs. Ellison gave a very 
elaborate description of the extreme beauty of 
the place and elegance of the diversion. 

When Mrs, Bennet was departed, Amelia could 
not help again soliciting Mrs. Ellison for another 
ticket, declaring she was certain Mrs. Bennet 
had a great inclination to go with them; but 
Mrs. Ellison again excused herself from asking 
it of his lordship. * Besides, madam,* says she, 
*if I would go thither with Mrs. Bennet, which, 
I own to you, 1 don't choose, as she is a person 
whom nohody hwwi^ I very much doubt whether 
she herself would like it; for she is a woman of 
a very unaccountable turn. All her delight lies 
in books; and as for public diversions, I have 
heard her often declare her abhorrence of them.' 

*What^ then,' said Amelia, * could occasion all 
that gravity from the moment the masquerade 
was mentioned?* 

* As to that,' answered the other, * there Is no 
guessing. You have seen her altogether as 
grave before now. She hath had these Ats of 
giavity at times ever since the death of her 
husband.* 

‘Poor creature!* ciies Amelia; *I heartily 
pity her, for she must certainly suffer a great 
deal od these occasions 1 declaie I have taken 
a strange fancy to her.* 

* Perhaps you would not like her so well if you 
knew her thoiougbly,* answered Mrs. Ellison. 
*She is, upon the whole, but of a whimsical 
temper; and if you will take my opinion, you 
should not cultivate too much intimacy with her. 
1 know you will never mention what 1 say; but 
she is like some pictures which please best at a 
distance.* 

Amelia did not seem to agree with these senti- 
ments, and she greatly importuned Mrs. Ellison 
to be more explicit, but to no purpose. She 
continued to give only dark hints to Mrs, Bon- 
net’s disadvantage; and if ever she lot drop 
bomethiog a little too harsh, she failed not 
immediately to contradict herself by throwing 
some gentle commendations into the other scale; 
so that her conduct appeared utterly unaccount- 
able to Amelia ; and, upon the whole, she knew 
not whether to conclude Mrs. Ellison to be a 
fiiend or enemy to Mrs. Bennet. 

During this latter conversation Booth was not 
in the room, for he had been summoned down 
stairs by the sergeant, who came to him with 
news from Murphy, whom ho had met that 
evening, and who assured the sergeaut that, if he 
was desirous of recovering the debt which he 
had before pretended to have on Booth, he might 
shortly have an opportunity, for that there was 
to be a very strong petition to the board the next 
time they sat Murphy said further that he need 
not fear having his money, for that to his certain 


knowledge the captain had several things of 
great value, and even his ehildran had gold 
watches. 

This greatly alarmed Booth, and still more 
iKrhen the sergeant reported to him, from Murphy, 
that all these things had been seen in his pos- 
session within a day last past. He now plainly 
perceived, as he thought, that Murphy himself, 
or one of his emissaries, had been the supposed 
madman; and he now very well accounted 
himself in his own mind for all that had hap!- 
pened, conceiving that the design was to examine 
into the state of his effects, and to try whether 
it was worth his creditors* while to plunder him 
by law. 

At his retnm to his apartment he communicated 
what he had heard to Amelia and Mrs. Ellison, 
not disguising his apprehensions of the enemy's 
intentions; but Mrs. Ellison endeavoured to 
laugh him out of his fears, calling him faiut- 
bearted, and assuidng him he might depend on 
her lawyer. * Till you hear from him,* said she^ 
*you may rest entirely contented; for, take my 
word for it, no daugor can haitpen to you of 
which you will not be timely apprised by him. 
And as for tho follow who had the impudence to 
come into your room, if he was sent on such an 
errand as you mention, I heartily wish I had 
boon at home; I would have secured him safe 
with a constabloi, and have carried him directly 
before Justice Thrasher. 1 know tbe justice is 
an enemy to bailiffs on his own account’ 

This hearioumg spicth a hltlo roused the 
courage of Booth, aud somowhat coinU^rtod 
Amolia, though the 8piiits^^}f both had been too 
much hunud to suffer either to give or 

receive much eutcitaiiimc Hbat evening; which 
Mis Ellison perceiving, i iou took her leave, and 
left this unhappy couple to seek relief from fdeep^ 
that powoi ful friend to the distressed ti ough, 
like other powerful ftiends, ho is noi always 
ready to give his assistance to those who want 
it most 

OHArTEB IX. 

Containiny a vet'y Btrange inetdeni. 

When the husband and wife were alone they 
again talked over the news which the sergeant 
bad brought; on which occasion Amelia did all 
she could to conceal her own fears, and to quiet 
those of her husband. At last she turned the 
conversation on another subject, and poor Mrs. 
Bennet was brought on the carpet. *I should 
be sorry,' cries Amelis, * to find I had conceived 
an affection for a bad woman ; aud yet I begin 
to fear Mrs. Ellison knows something of her 
more than she cares to discover. Why else 
should she be unwilling to be seen with her in 
public? Besides, 1 have observed that Mrs. 
Ellison hath been always backward to Introduce 
her to me^ nor would ever bring her to my 
apartmenti though I have often desired her 
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«lie baili giv«n me frequent hints not to 
CttlUvate the acqueintnnoe* What do you think, 
my dear? I should be very sorry to contract 
an intimacy with a wicked person.* 

*Kay, my dear,* cries Booth, *I know no more 
of her, nor iudeed hardly so much as yourself. 
But this 1 think, that if hlina Bllisou knows any 
reason why she should not have introduced Mrs. 
Bonnet into your company, she was very much 
in the wroug in introducing her into it.' 

In discourses of this kind they passed the 
remaindor of the evening. In the morniug 
Booth rose early, and, going down stairs, received 
from little Betty a sealed note^ which contained 
the following words:— 

*Beirare, beware, beware; 

For 1 appiehend a di eadful sfiars 
Is laid fur virtuouh mnoLi uco, 

Under a friend's fkl^o pieiuico." 

Booth immedialoly inquired of the girl who 
brought this note; and was told it came by a 
chairman, who, having delivered It, departed 
without saving a word. 

He was extremely staggered at what he read, 
and presently referred the advice to the same 
affair on which ho had received those hints from 
Atkinbou the preceding evening ; but when ho 
came to consider the words more maturely, he 
could not so well reconcile the two last hues of 
this poetical epistle, if it may be so called, with 
any danger which the law gave him reason to 
appiehoud. Mr. ^luiphy aud his gang could 
not well be said to attack cither his innocence 
or virtue; uur did they attack him under any 
colour or pictence of fiieudbhip. 

After much delibeiation on this matter a veiy 
siiange huspicion came into his bead ; and this 
%vas, that be was betiayed by Mrs. Ellison. He 
had for some time conceived no veiy high 
opinion of that good gentlewoman, aud he now 
began to suspect that she was bribed to betray 
him. By this ipeaus he thought he could best 
account for the strange appearance of the sup- 
pObed madman. Aud when this conceit once 
had birth in his mind, several circumstances 
nouiibhod aud inipruved it. Among those were 
her jocose behaviour aud raillery on that occasion, 
and her attempt to ridicule his fears from the 
message which the sergeant had brought him. 

This suspicion was indeed preposterous, and 
not at all warranted by, or even consistent with, 
the character and whole behaviour of Mrs. 
Ellison, but it was the only one which at that 
time buggebted itself to his mind ; and however 
blameable it might be, it was certainly not un- 
natural in him to entertain it: for so great a 
torment is anxiety to the human mind, that we 
always endeavour to relieve ourselves from it 
by guesses, however doubtful or uncertain; on 
all which occasions, dislike and hatred are the 
aurest guides to lead our suspicion to its object 

Whan Amelia rose to breakfast; Booth pro- 


duced the note which ha had rqcatvad* 

*My dear, yon hsira ao often blamo^ me Iq| 
keeping secrets from yon, and I have io ofteoi 
indeed, andeavourad to conceal secrets of this 
kind from you with such ill siiODMS, that I thinh 
1 shall never more attempt it* Amelia Mad the 
letter hastily, aOd fceiiiod not a littlq discomposed; 
then, turning to Booth with a VC17 disconsolsto 
countenance, she said, 'Bure fm'tuue takes * 
delight in teriifyiog us! what can be the mean- 
ing of this?* Thau, fixing her eyes attentively 
on IKa paper, site perused it for some time; tUl 
Booth cried, 'How is it possible, my Emily, yon 
can read such stuff patieutly? The vofHcs are 
ceiLainly as bad as ever were written.* — 'X was 
trying my dear,* nubwered sho, 'to rooolleoft ths 
hand: for I will take my oath 'I have seen it 
before, and that very lately;' and suddenly she 
cried out, with great emotion, '1 remember it 
perfectly now ; it is Mra Benuet's hand. Mrs* 
Ellibou showed me a letter from her but a day 
or two ago. It is a very remarkable hand, and 
X am positive it is hers.' 

'If it be hors,* cries Booth, 'what can she 
possibly moan by the latter part of her caution ? 
Sure Mrs. Ellison hath no intention to betray us*’ 

' 1 know not what she means,* answered Ame- 
lia, 'but 1 am resolved to know immediately, for 
1 am certain of the hand. By the greatest luck 
in the world, she told me yesterday where her 
lodgings were, when she pressed me exceedingly 
io come and see her. She lives but a very 
few doois from us, aud I will go to her this 
moiuent.' 

Booth made not the least objection to his wife’s 
de«>ic:n. Ills curiosity was, judeod, as great as 
h'' s nnd BO was his impatience to satisfy it, 
though he mentioned not this his impadonce to 
Amelia ; and perhapb it had been well for him U 
he had. 

Amelia therefore picsontly equipped hersolt 
in her walking dross, and leaving her children 
to the care of her husband, made all possibla 
haste to Mra Bennet's lodgings. 

Amelia waited near hve minutes at Hra. 
Benuei's door before any one came to open it* 
At length a maid-servant appeared, who, being 
asked if Mrs. Benuct was at home, answered, 
with some confusion iu her countenance, that 
she did not know; 'but, madam,* said she, 'if 
you will send up your name; 1 will go aud see.’ 
Amelia then told her name; and the wench, 
after staying a considerable time, returned and 
acquainted her that Mrs. Bennet was at home. 
She was then ushered into a parlour, and told 
that the lady would wait on her presently. 

In this parlour Amelia cooled her heels, as the 
phrase is^ near quarter of an hour. She seemed, 
indeed, at this time in the miserable situation 
of one of those poor wretohos who make their 
morning visits to the great to solicit favours, or 
perhaps to soUtdt the payment of a debt; for 
both arc alike treated as beggary and thelattsf 
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foiiie(itte« considered as the more troublesome 
beggSiTs of the two. 

during her stay here^ Amelia observed the 
house to be in great confusion ; a great bustle 
was heard above stairs, and the maid nm up and 
down several times in a great huriy. 

At length Mrs. Bennet herself came in. She 
was greatly disordered in her looks, and had, as 
the women call it, huddled on her clothes in 
much haste; for, in truth, she was in bod when 
Amelia first came. Of this fact she informed her, 
as the only apology she could make for having 
caused her to wait so long for her company. 

Amelia very readily accepted her apology, but 
asked her with a smile if these early hours were 
usual with her? Mrs. Bennet turned as red as 
scarlet at the question, and answered, *No, in- 
deed, dear madam. I am for the most part a 
very early riser; but I happened accidentally to 
sit up very late last night. 1 am sure 1 had 
little expectation of your intending me such a 
favour this morning.* 

Amelia, looking very stedfastly at her, said, 
' Is it possible, madam, you should think such a 
note as this would raise no curiosity in me?* 
She then gave her the note, asking her if she 
did not know the hand. '' 

Mrs. Bennet appeared in the utmost surprise 
and confusion at this instant. Indeed, if Amelia 
had conceived but the slightest suspicion bofoie, 
the behaviour of the lady would have been a 
sufficient confirmation to her of the truth. She 
waited not, therefore, for an answer, which 
indeed the other beetiiod lu no haste to give, but 
conjured lior in the most earuebt manner to 
explain to her the meaning of so extiaorduiary 
an act of fiiondbhip; *for so,* said she, * 1 ebteem 
it, being convinced you must liavo sufficieut 
reason for the wainiug you havo given me.* 

Mrs. Bennet, after some hebitatioii, answered, 
*1 need not, 1 believe, tell you how much I am 
surprised at what you have shown me; and the 
chief reason of my suiprise is, how you came to 
discover my hand. Sure, madam, you have not 
shown it to Mrs. Ellison.* 

Amelia declared she had not, but desired she 
would question her no further. *What signifies 
how I discovered it, since your hand it certainly 
is?* 

'I own it is^* cries Mrs. Bennet, recovering her 
spirits, and since you have not shown it to that 
woman 1 am satisfied. 1 begin to guess now 


whence you plight have your information; bnl 
no matter; 1 wish I had never done anything of 
which I ought to be more ashamed. No one 
can, 1 think, justly accuse me of a crime on that 
account; and I thank Heaven my shame will 
never be directed by the false opiulon of the 
world. Perhaps it was wrong to show my 
letter, bat when I oousider all circumstances I 
can forgive it.’ 

‘Since yon have guessed the truth,* said 
Amelia, ‘ I am not obliged to deny it. She, in* 
deed, showed me your letter, but I am sure you 
have not the least reason to be ashamed of it 
On the contrary, your behaviour on so melan- 
choly an occasion was highly praiseworthy ; and 
your bearing up under such afflictions as the loss 
of a hnsband in so dreadful a situation was truly 
great and heroioal.* 

* So Mrs. Ellison, then, hath shown you my 
letter?* cries Mrs. Bennet eagerly. 

‘Why, did not you guess it yourself?* an- 
swered Amelia; ‘otherwise I am sure 1 have 
betrayed my honour in mentioning it. I hope 
you have not drawn mo iuadveitently into any 
bi'each of my promise. Did you not assert, and 
that with an absolute certainty, that you knew 
she had shown me yoar letter, and that you was 
not angry with her for so doiUfr ? * 

' 1 am so confusod,* replied Mrs Bennet, ‘ that 
I Bcaice know what I say. Yes, yes, I remember 
I did say so; I wish 1 had no greater reason to 
be angry with her than that.* 

‘For Heaven’s sake,* cries Amolin, ‘do not 
delay my request any longer. Wh.it you say 
now gieatly increases my c^;\riosity, and my mind 
will be on the lack till yoi^^^iscover your whole 
meaning; for I am more .nd more convinced 
that soiuething of the uim st importance was the 
purport of your message.’ 

‘ i>f the utmost importance indeed,* ones Mrs. 
Bennet; ‘at least you will own my apprehen- 
sions were sufficiently well founded. Ob, gra- 
cious Heaven ! how happy shall 1 think myself 
if 1 should have proved your pieservationi I 
will, indeed, explain my moaning ; but in order 
to disclose all my fears in their just colours, 1 
must unfold my whole history to you. Can you 
have patience, madam, to listen to the story of 
the most unfortunate of women ? ’ 

Amelia assured her of the highest attention, 
and Mrs. Bennet soon after began to relate what 
is written in tbe seventh book of ibis histoiY. 


BOOK VIL 


OHAPTEB L 

A ssty sftM< cftqpfer, and cmueguently reymriny 
nopr^aca, 

Mbs. Bsmim bating fastened the door, and both 
ibo ladies bating taken their places, she once or 


twice offered to speak^ when passion stopped bar 
utterance ; and after a minute's silence she buxst 
into a flood of tears. Upon which Amelia^ ex- 
pressing the utmost tenderoess for her, as wril 
by her look se by her accent, cried, * What sen 
he the reason, deer madam, of all t^ emotion^ 
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-*-<011, Hr»* Bootbr Mftwmd abe, *1 find I 
luky6 undertaken what 1 am npl able to perform. 
Ton wonld not uronder at my emotion if yon 
knew you had an adulteren and a murdexurnow 
atanding before you.^ , I 

Amelia turned pale aa ^atb at these words, 
which Mrs. Bennot observing, collected all the 
force she was able, and a little composing 'her 
countenanco, cried, <I see, madam, I have terri- 
fied yon with such dreadful words ; but I hope 
you will not think me guilty of these crimes in 
the blackest degree.*— < Guilty T cries Amelia. 

< Oh, Heavens ! — * 1 believe, indeed, your tian** 
dour/ continued Mis. Benuel^ < will be readier to 
acquit me than 1 am to acquit myself. India- 
eretion at least— the highest, moat unpardonable 
indiscretion— 1 shall always lay to my own 
charge; and when 1 reflect on tli< fatal conse- 
quoncea^ I can never, never forgive myself.* 
Here she again began to lament in so bitter a 
manner, that Amelia endeavoured as much aa 
she could (for she was herself greatly shocked) 
to soothe and comfort her, telling her that, If 
indisoretion was her highest crime, the unhappy 
consequences made her ratbor an unfortunate 
than a guilty person ; and concluded by saying, 

* Indeed, madam, you have raised my cariosity 
to the highest pit(^, and I beg you will proceed 
With your story.* 

Mrs. Bennot then seemed a second time going 
to begin her relation, when she cried out, 
would, if possible, tire you with no more of my 
unfortunate life than just with that part which 
Itacls to a catastr<j]jhe in winch I think you may 
yourself be iiiterc bled ; but 1 protest 1 am at a 
los<» whore to begin,* 

‘Bogin wherevor you please, dear madam,* 
cries Amelia ; * but 1 bog you will consider my 
impationoe.* — ‘1 do coubidcr it,* answered Mrs. 
Bennot, ‘and therofore would begin with that 
pai*t of my story which leads directly to what 
concerns yourself; for how, indeed, should my 
life produce anythix\g worthy your notice?’ 
—‘Do not say so, madam,’ cries Amelia; ‘1 
assure you I have long suspected there were 
some very remarkable incidents in your life, and 
have only wanted an opportunity to impart to 
you my desire of hearing them, I beg, there- 
fore^ you would make no more apologies.*— ‘ 1 
will not, madam,* cries Mrs. Bonnet * and yet I 
would avoid anything trivial, though, indeed, in 
stories of distress, espeoially where love is con- 
cerned, many little incidents may appear trivial 
to those who have never felt the passion, which 
to delicate minds ars the most interesting part 
of the whole.*— ‘ Nay, but, dear madam,’ cries 
Amelia, ‘this is all preface.* 

‘ Well, madam,* answered Mrs. Bennet, ‘ I will 
consider your impatience.* She then rallied all 
her spirits in the best manner she oonld, end 
began as is written in the next dhaptsr. 

And here possibly the reader vrill blame Mrs. 
Bennet for taking her story so far bedq ml in- 


M 

leting so mnob of her life in wbiob AmsUa fisid 
no conoem; bat, in traib, she win deekous ot 
incttloating a good opinion of bersdlf, from le- 
counting those transactions where her eondust 
was unexceptionable, before she came to the 
more dangerous and suspicions part of her oha- 
raeter. This I realty suppose to have been her 
intention ; for to saoriflee the time and patience 
of Amelia at such a season io the mere love ol 
talking of herself would have beeb as nnpardon* 
able in her as the bearing il was in A^ie n 
proof ul the most perfect good breeding* 

OHAPTBB II. 

The btgkmitig o/JUrs, Annefs kufoiy. 

* I WAS tbs younger of two daughters of a olergy« 
man in Essex ; of one in whose praise, if I should 
indulge my fond heart in speaking, 1 think my 
invention could not outgo the reality. He was 
induod well woithy of the cloth he wore^ and 
that, I think, is the highest character a man esn 
obtain. 

‘During the first part of my llfe^ even till I 
reached my sixteenth year, I can recollaot no- 
thing to relate to you. All was ono long serene 
day, m looking back upon which, as when we 
cast our eyes on a calm sea, no object arises to 
my view. All appears one scene of happiness 
and tranquillity. 

‘On the day, then, when I became rixteen 
years old must I begin my history ; for on that 
day 1 first tasted ti)0 bitteinebs of sorrow. 

‘My father, besides ihuso prescribed by our 
relit i^n, koi>t five festivals every year. These 
we i II his weddiDg-day, and in the birthday 
of each of his little family. *0n these occasions 
he used to invite two or three neighbours to his 
house, and to indulge Liinsolf, as he said, in great 
excess, for so bo called drinking a pint of vmy 
small punch; and, indeed, it might appear exoess 
to one who on other days rarely tasted aoy liquor 
stronger than small beer. 

‘Upon my unfortunate birthday, then, wbcu 
we were all in a high degree of mirth, my mot||ier 
having left the room after dinner, and staying 
away pretty long, my father sent me to see te 
her. I went according to his orders ; but tbovigb 
1 searched the whole house, and called after bsr 
without doors, 1 could neither see nor bear her. 
I was a little alarmed at this (though fay from 
Buspeoting any great mischief had hefaUen ber)^ 
and ran back to acquaint my father, who an- 
swered coolly (for he was a man of the oslmest 
tamper), “ Very well, my dear, 1 suppose sbs is 
not gone far, and will be bsrs immediately.** 
Half an hour or moxe paseed after thib wheut 
she not returning, my father himself expressed 
some surprise at her stay, declaring it most hs 
soma matter of Importance which oould ^sfg 
her at that time from her company. Hlantiprlib 
now inorasead every minute^ and ha iMigim If 

2P 
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fgeom imeMy, and to show suiBoient syinpionw 
in bl 9 oountenanoB of wbat he felt within. He 
then deepatched the servant-maid to inquire after 
her mistress in the parish, but waited not her 
return; for she was scarce gone out of doors 
before he begged leave of his guests to go him- 
self on the same errand. The company now all 
broke up, and attended my father, all endeavour- 
ing to give him hopes that no mischief had hap- 
pened. They searched the whole parish, but in 
vain; they could neither see my mother nor 
hear any news of her. My father returned home 
in a state little short of distraction. His friends 
in vain attempted to administer either advice or 
comfort; he threw himself on the floor in the 
most bitter agonies of despair. 

* Whilst he lay in this condition, my sister and 
myself lying by him, all equally, I believe, and 
completely misomble, our old servant-maid came 
into the room, and cried out, her mind misgave 
her that she knew where her mistress was. Upon 
these words, my father sprung from the floor, 
and asked her eagerly, where? But, oh! Mrs. 
Booth, how cim 1 describe the particulars of a 
scene to you, the remembrance of which chills 
my blood with horror, and which the agonies of 
my mind, when it passed, made all a scene of 
confusion ! The fact, then, in short, was this : 
my mother, who was a most indulgent mistress 
to one servant, which was all we kept, was un- 
willing, I suppose, to disturb hor at her dinner, 
and therefore. wont herself to fill hor tea-ketilo 
at a well, into which, stretching herhelf too far, 
as we ituugine, the water thou being very low, 
she fell with the tca-kottle in her Land. The 
mishing this gave tlio poor old wretch the first 
hint of her suspicion, which upon examination 
was found to be too well grounded. 

*What we all suffered on this occasion may 
more easily be felt than described.* — Ut may 
indeed,’ answered Amelia; * and I am so sensible 
4>f it, that unless you have a mind to see me faint 
before your face, I beg you will order me some- 
thing— a glass of water, if you please.’ Mrs. 
Benuet immediately complied with her friend’s 
request; a glass of water was brought, and some 
hartshorn drops infused into it, which Amelia 
having drank off, declared she found herself 
much better; and then Mrs. Bennet proceeded 
thus: — 

* 1 will not dwell on a scene which I see hath 
abready so much affected your tender heart, and 
which is as disagreeable to me to relate as it can 
be to you to bear. 1 will therefore only mention 
to you the behaviour of my father on this ooca- 
sfoo, which was indeed becoming a philosopher 
and a Christian divine. On the day after my 
moihei^s funeral he sent for my sister and my- 
self into his room, where, after many caresses 
and every demonstration of fatherly tenderness 
M well in silence as in words, he began to exhort 
us to bear with patience the great calamity that 
had beitdlen ns^ saying, “ That as every human 


acoldent, how terrible soever, must happen to ui | 
by divine permission at least, a due sense of our 
duty to our great Creator must teach us an ab- 
solute submission to his will. Not only religion, 
but common sense, must teach us this; for, oh! 
my dear children,” cries he, **how vain is all 
resistance, all repining 1 Could tears wash back 
again my angel from the grave, 1 should drain 
all the juices of my body through my eyes; but, 
ob, could we fill up that cursed well With our 
tears, how fruitless would be all our sorrow!”^ 

1 think 1 repeat you his very words, for the im- 
pression they made on me is never to be obli- 
terated. He then proceeded to comfort us jvith 
the cheerful thought that the loss was entirely 
our own, and that my mother was greatly a 
gainer by the accident which we lamented. 
have a wife,” cries he, “my children, and you 
have a iflother, now amongst the heavenly chuir. 
How selfish, therefore, is all our grief ! how cruel 
to her are all our wishes ! ” In this manner he 
talked to us near half an hour, though 1 must 
frankly own to you his arguments had not the 
immediate good effect on us which they deserved, 
for we retired from him very little the better for 
bis exliortations. However, they became every 
day more and more forcible upon our recollec- 
tion; indeed, they were greatly strengthened by 
his example ; for in this, as in all other instances, 
ho practised the doctrines which he taught. 
From this day he never mentioned my mother 
more, and soon after recovered his usual cheer- 
fulness iu public, though I have reason to think 
he paid many a bitter sigh in private to that 
rernoinbrauce which r^^ither philosophy nor 
Chiihtianity could t*xpn_o, 

*My father’s advicM*, ^ Torced by his example, 
together with the kindn ^ss of somo of our friends, 
assisted by that ablest of all the mental physi- 
cians, Time, in a few months pretty widl restored 
my tranquillity, when fortune made a second 
attack on my quiet. My sister, whom I dearly 
loved, and who as warmly ]returnod my affection, 
had fallen into an ill state of health some time 
before the fatal accident which 1 have related. 
She was, indeed, at that time so much better 
that we had great hopes of her perfect recovery ; 
but the disorders of her mind on that dreadful 
occasion so affected her body, that she presently 
relapsed to her former declining state, and thence 
grew continually worse and worse, till, after a 
decay near seven months, she followed my 
poor mother to the grave. 

* I will not tire you, dear madam, with repet!^ 
tions of grief; 1 will only mention two observa- 
tions which have occurred to me from refleotione 
on the two losses 1 have mentioned. The first 
is, that a mind once violently hurt grows, as it 
were, callous to any future impressions of grief, 
end is never capable of feeling the same pangs a 
second time. The other observation is^ that the 
arrows of fortune, as well as all otheia, derive 
their force from the velocity with which they lura 
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obobarged; for when thejr approaeli yon by 
dow and perceptible degrees, they have but very 
little power to do you mischief. 

* The truth of these observations I experienced 
not only in my own heart, but in the behaviour 
of my father, whose philosophy seemed to gfain a 
complete triumph over this latter calamity, 

*Oar family was now reduced to two, and my 
fiather grew extremely fond of me, as if he had 
BOW conferred an entire stock of affection on me, 
that had before been divided. His words, indeed, 
testified no less, for he daily called me his only 
darlmg, his whole comfort, his all. He com* 
mitSd the whole charge of his house to iiiy care, 
and gave me the name of the little housekeeper, 
au appellation of which 1 was then aspioud as | 
any miniotur of state can be of hih titles. But 
though I was very industrious in the discharge 
of my occupation, 1 did not| however, neglect 
iny studies, lu which I had made hO groat a pro^ 
fioiency that I was become a pretty good mis- 
tress of the Lntiu language, and had made some 
progress in the Greek, I believe, madam, 1 have 
formerly acquainted you that learning was the 
chief estate 1 inherited of my father, in which he 
had iustructed me fiom my earliest youth. 

‘ The kindness of this good man had at length 
wiped off the remomhrance of all losses ; and I 
during two years led a life of great tranquillity, 
I think 1 might almost say of perfect happiness. 

* 1 was now in the nineteenth year of my age, 
when my father’s good foitune removed us from 
the county of Essex into Hampshire, whore a 
living was coufcired on him by one of his old 
schoolfellows, of twice the value of what he was 
before possessed of. 

*Hii> piedeces<>or ill this u< w living had died 
in very ludiilereut circumstances, and had left 
behind him a widow with two small children. 
My father, therefore, who with great economy 
had a most generous soul, bought the whole fur- 
niture of the parsonage-house at a very high 
price. Some of it, indeed, he would have wanted; 
for though our little habitation in Essex was 
most completely furnished, yet it bore no pro- 
portion to the largeness of that house in which 
he was now to dwell, 

* His motive, however, to the purchase was, I 
am convinced, solely generosity ; which ap- 
peared sufficiently by the price he gave, and 
may be further enforced by the kiudne^ he 
showed the widow in another instance; for he 
assigned her an apartment for the use of herself 
and her little family, whicll he told her she 
was welcome to enjoy as long as it suited her 
oonvenienoe. 

( As this widow was very young, and generally 
thought to be tolerably pretty, though I own she 
had a oast with her eyes which 1 never Uhed, 
my father, you may suppose, acted from a less 
noble principle than I have hinted; but X must 
in Jastioe acquit him) for these kind offexv were 
Mda her befoie ever he had seen hwlww; end 


I have the greatest reason to think that, for e 
long time after he had seen her, h^ beheld her 
with much indifference. 

* This act of my father's gave me, when I ffirsi 
hoard it, great satisfaclion ; for I may at least, 
with the modesty of the ancient philosophenrs, 
call myself a lover of generosity* But when I 
became acquainted with the widow, I was still 
more dellghlod with what my hither had done *, 
for though 1 could not agree with, these whi{ 
thought her a ooDsummate beauty, I must allow 
that she was very fully possessed of the power 
of making herself agreeable ; aud this power she 
OXorled with so much saocess, with such inde^ 
fSligab^e industry to oblige, that within three 
months I became in the highest manner pleased 
with my new acquaintance, and had contracted 
the most sincere friendship for her. 

^But if 1 was so plbased with the widow, my 
father was by this time enamoured of her. She 
hatl, indeed, by the most artful conduct in the 
woild, so insinuated herself into his favour, so 
entirely infatuated him, that he never showed the 
least marks of cheerfulness in her absence, and 
could, in truth, scarce bear that she should be 
out of his sight. 

^ She had managed this matter so well (oh, she 
is the most artful of women !), that my father’s 
heart was gone before 1 over suspected it was in 
danger. The discovery you may easily believe^ 
madam, was not pleasing. The name of a mother- 
in-law sounded dreadful in my ears ; nor could I 
bear the 'thought of parting again with a share 
in those dear affections, of whicli 1 Lad purchased 
the wLole by the loss of a beloved mother and 

siM<r 

* lu the first burry aud disorder of my mind on 
this occasion, 1 commit^d a ciimo of the highest 
kind against all the laws of prudence and dis- 
cretion, I took the young lady herself very 
roundly to task, treated her designs on my father 
as litUe better than a design to commit a theft) 
and in my passion, I believe, said s|ie might be 
ashamed to tbiuk of marrying a man old enough 
to be her grandfather; for so in reality he almiost 
was. 

* The lady on this occasion acted finely the 
part of an hypocrite. She affected tef he highly 
affronted at my unjust suspicions, as she called 
them ; and proceeded to such asseverationeQl her 
innocence, that she almost brought me to die* 
credit the evidence of my own eyes and ears. 

*My father, however, acted much more 
honestly, for he fell the next day Into a more 
violent passion with me than 1 had ever seen 
him in before, and aeked me whether I intended 
to return his paternal fondness by assuming the 
right of controlling hie inoltnations ; with more 
of the like kind, whioh fully convinced Doe what 
had passed between him and the lady, and heir 
little 1 had injured her in my suspioiona , 

* Hitbertoi i frankly own, my aventoa ie lUi 
matoh had been prindpally on my om eooMfili 
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for I Imd no ill opinion of tho woman, though I 
thought neither her droumfitanoes nor my father's 
age promised any kind of felicity from such an 
union ; but now 1 learned some particulars, which, 
had not our quarrel become public in the parish, 
I should perhaps have never known. In short, 1 
was informed that this gentle, obliging creature 
had the spirit of a tigress, and was by many 
believed to hane broken t^ heart of her first 
husband. 

* The truCh of this matter being confirmed to 
me upon examination, I resolved not to suppress 
it* On this occasion fortune seemed to favour 
me, by giving me a speedy oppoitunity of seeing 
my father alone and in good humour. He now 
first began to open his intended marriage, telling 
me that he had formerly had some religious ob- 
jections to bigamy, but he had very fully con- 
sidered the matter, and had satisfied himself of 
its legality. He then faithfully promised me that 
no second marriage should in the least impair his 
affection for me ; and concluded with the highest 
eulogiums on the goodness of the widow, protest- 
ing that it was her virtues and not her person 
with which he was enamoured. 

* I now foil upon my knees before him, and 
bathing his hand in my tears, which flowed 
very plentifully from my eyes, acquainted him 
with all 1 had heard, and was so ver^' imprudent, 
I might almost say so cruel, to disclobe the author 
of my iuforniation. 

* Hy father heard me without any indication 
of passion, and answered coldly, that if there 
was any proof of such facts he should decline 
any furthoi thought:» of this match : ** Dut, child,’' 
said he, though 1 am far from suspecting the 
truth of what you tell me, as far as leguids ^uui 
knowledge, yet you know the inchnutiou of the 
world to slander.” However, before wo parted 
he promised to make a proper inquiry into what 
1 had told him. But I ask your pardon, dear 
madam; I am running minutely into those parti- 
culars of my life m which you have not the least 
concern.* 

Amelia stopped her friend short in her apology ; 
and though porliaps she thought her impertiueut 
enough, yet (such was her good breeding) she 
gave her mauy assuiances of a curiosity to know 
every incident of her life which she could remem- 
ber ; after which Mrs. Bennet proceeded as in the 
next chapter. 

OHAPTEB IlL 

Continuation q/* ifn. Bennet^§ »tot^, 

‘X madam,’ said Mrs, Bennet, ‘1 told you 
my fathee-promised me to inquire further into 
the ailgirv but be had hardly time to keep his 
word; for we separated pretty late in the even- 
ing, and early the next morning he was monied 
to the widow. 

* But though he gave no eredlt to my infonpi^ 

* 1 hgd sufiNent reason to think he did net 


forget It, by the resentment which he soon die* 1 
covered to both the persons whom 1 hod named 
08 my infonners. 

*Hor was it long before I had good canoe to 
believe that my father’s new wife was perfectly 
well acquainted with the good opinion I had of 
her, not only from her usage of me, but from cer- 
tain hints which she threw forth with an air of 
triumph. One day particularly I remember she 
said to my father, upon his mentioning his age, 

“ Oh, my d^r ! 1 hope you have mauy years 
yet to live! unless, indeed, I should be so cruel 
as to break your heart.’* She spoke these wopls 
looking me full in the face, and accompAied 
them with a sneer in which the highest malloo 
was visible^ under a thin covering of affected 
pleasantry. 

will not entertain you, madam, with any^ 
thing so common as the cruel usage of a step- 
mother; nor of what affected me much more, 
the unkind behaviour of a father under such an 
influence. It shall suffice only to tell you that I 
had the mortification to perceive the gradual and 
daily decrease of my father’s affection. His smiles 
were converted into frowns ; the tender appella- 
tions of child and dear were exchanged for plain 
Molly, that girl, that creature, and sometimes 
much harder names. I was at first turned all at 
once iuto a cipher, and at last seemed to be con- 
sidoied as a nuisance in the family. 

* Thus altered was the man of whom I gave 
you such a character at the entrance of my story; 
but, alas! he no longer acted from his own ex- 
cellent dispoHilioD, but wa(*4n ever) tiling governed 
and direited by my ]%a^.liei-iu-law. In fact, 
wlieucver theie is groi:|. disparity of years bo- 
t\^oeu husband and wife, che younger is, 1 believe, 
alwa} 6 posbi^ssed of absolute power over the elder; 
for bupeistitiou itself is a less firm suppoit of ab- 
solute power than dotage. 

* But though his wife was so entirely mistress 
of my father’s will that she ooiild make him use 
mo ill, she could not so perfectly subdue his un- 
derstanding as to prevent him from being con- 
scious of such ill-usago; and from this oom- 
sciousness, ho began iuveteratoly to hate mo. Of 
this hatred he gave me numberless instances, 
and I protest to you I know not any other reason 
for it than what I have assigned ; and the cause, 
as experience hath couvineed me^ is adequate to 
the effect 

‘ While I was in this wretched situation, my 
lather's unkindness having almost broxen my 
heart, he came one^day into my room with mora 
anger in his oountenanoe than I had ever sesn; 
and after bitterly upbraiding me with my unr 
dutiful behaviour both^ himself and his worthy 
consort, he bid me peek my alls, and immedi- 
ately prepare to quit hie house ; at the some time 
gave me a letter, and told me that would acquaint 
me where I might find a home; adding that he 
doubted not but I expeoted, snd had Indqed 
solioi^d, the inviteiion ; end left me with e de- 
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deration that ha ivonld ha^e no apiea in hia 
family. 

* The letter, I fonnd on opening it, vaa from 
my father’s own sister $ but before I mention the 
contents, X will give you a short sketch of her 
character, as it was somewhat particular. Her 
personal charms were* not great; for she was 
very tall. Very thin, and very homely. Of the 
defect of her beauty she was perhaps sensible; 
her vanity therefore retreated into her mind, 

, where there is no looking-glass, and conse- 
quently where we can flatter ourselves with 
discovering almost whatever beauties we pleases 
Thil is an encouraging cireumstanoe ; and yet 
I have observed, dear Ifrs. 9ooth, that few 
women ever seek these comforts from within 
till they are driven to it by despaii of finding 
any food for tbeir vanity from without Indeed, 

1 l^lieve the first wish of our whole sex is to be 
handsome.’ 

Here both the ladles fixed their eyes on the 
glass, and both smiled. 

*My aunt, however,' continued Mrs. Bennet, 

* from despair of gaining any applause this way, 
had applied herself entirely to the contemplation 
of her understanding, and had improved this to 
such a pitch, that at the ago of fi^y, at which 
she was now arrived, she had contracted a hearty 
contempt for much the greater part of both sexes ; 
fur the women, as being idiots, and for the 
men, as the admirers of idiots. That word, and 
fool, were almost constantly in her mouth, and 
were bestowed with great libeiality among all 
her acij[Uciiutancc. 

‘ Thib lady had spent one day only at my 
father’s house in iieai two ycais; it w.is about a 
iiioiith before his second uiaiiiugo At her de- 
parture bho took occasiou to whisper me her 
i)piiiiOn o£ the widow, whom she called a pretty 
idiot, and wondered how her brother could bear 
buch company under his roof; for neither she 
nor 1 had at that time any suspicion of what 
afterwards happened. 

* The letter which my father had Just received, 
and which was the first she had sent him since 
hi^ marriage, was of such a nature that 1 should 
be unjust if 1 blamed him for being offended ; 
fool and idiot were both plentifully bestowed in 
it, BS well on himself as on bis wife. But what, 
peihaps, had principally offended him was that 
part which related to me ; for, after much pane- 
gyiic on my understanding, and saying he was 
unworthy of such a daughter, she considered his 
match not only as the highest indiscretion as it 
Vehited to hiniself, but as a downright act of in- 
justice to me. One expression in it I shall never 
forgett ** Ton have placed,” said she, a woman 
above your daughter, who in understanding, the 
only valuable gift of nature, is the lowest in the 
whole clUss of pretty idiots.” After milcli more 
of this kind, it oonduded with inviting me to 
her 

*1 can Mly eay, that when t bed tuA the 


letter I entirely forgave my father^s suspiolo^ I 
that I had made some compialnts to my aunt of I 
his behaviour; for thou^fh I was indeed inno-> 
cent, there was surely colour ehough to suspect 
the contrary. 

* Though I had never been grbetly attached to 
my aant, nor indeed had she formerly given me 
any reason for eueh an attaobiuent, yet I wae 
well enong^ pleased with her present invitation. 
To say the tnitli, I led eo wv^hed a life Where 
T then was, that It was Impossllfia not tb te n 
gainer by any exchange. 

'1 oould not, however, bear the thoughts of 
my father with an impression oO 
mind against me which I did not deserve. Z 
endeavoured, therefore, to remove all his smh 
picioD of my having complaiined to my aunt by 
the most earnest asseveratiems of my innocence; 
but they were all to no purpose. All my tears, 
all my vows, and all my entreaties Were fruit- 
less. My new mother, indeed, appeared to be 
my advocate; but she acted her part very pooriy, 
and far from counterfeiting any desire of soo« 
eoeding in my suit, she could not conceal the 
excessive joy which she felt on the occasion. 

*Well, madam, the next day 1' departed for 
my aunt’s, where, after a long journey of forty 
miles, I airived, without having ouoq broke my 
fast on the road ; for grief is as capable as food 
of filling the stomach, and 1 had too much of the 
former to admit any of the latter. The fatigue 
of my journey and the agitation of my mind, 
joined to my fasting, so overpowered my spiritSf 
that when I was taken fiom my horse X imme- 
dif>tbi> fainted away in the arms of the man who 
hci|i a me fiom my saddle. My aunt expressed 
great astonishment at eecing me in this condi- 
tion, with my eyes almost swollen out of my 
head with tears; but my father’s letter, which I 
delivered her soon after X came to myself, pretty 
well, 1 believe, cured her surprise, She often 
smiled with a mixture of contempt and anger 
while she was reading it; and having pro* 
nounced her brother to be a fool, she turned to 
me, and with as much affability as possible (fiof 
she is no greit mistress of affability)^ said, 
** Don’t be uneasy, dear Molly, for you sore oonkc 
to tho house of a friend— of one who haijl^ 
sense enough to discern the author Of sXl 
mischief: depend upon it, child, X Vrill ere long 
make some people ashamed of their folly.” Xuie 
kind reception gave me some comfort, my aunt 
assuring me that she would convince him how 
unjustly he had accused me of having made any 
complaints to her. A paper War was now begun 
between these two, which not only fixed an 
iriecoucilable hatred between them; but con* 
filmed my father’s displeasure against me, and 
in the end, I belSeVe, did me no service with my 
aunt; for 1 was ooniddered by both as the osvm 
of their dlsseneton, thongh, in fact, my stop* 
mother, who very well knew the affection nm 
Abnt had fbr heir, hadldng sinoedone her bmi 
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nwa with my father; and a» for my aunt's affeo- 
tUm towards him, it had been abating several 
years, from an apprehension that he did not pay 
^nffleient deference to her understanding. 

had lived about half a year with my aunt 
when 1 heard of my stepmother's being delivered 
of a boy, and the great joy my father expressed 
on that occasion. But, poor man, he lived not 
long to enjoy his happiness ; for Within a month 
afterwards 1 had the pielancholy news of his 
death. 

* Notwithstanding all the disobligations I had 
latoly received from him, 1 was sincerely afflicted 
at my loss of him. All his kindness to me in 
my infancy, sJl his kindness to me whilo I was 
growing up, recurred to my memory, raised a 
thousand tender, melancholy ideas, and totally 
obliterated all thoughts of his latter behaviour, 
for which I made also every allowance and 
every excuse in my power. 

*But what may perhaps appear more extra- 
ordinary, my aunt began soon to speak of him 
with concem. She said he had some under- 
standing formerly, though his passion for that 
vile woman had in a great measure obscured 
it ; and one day, when she was in an ill-humour 
with me, she had the cruelty “to throw out a 
hint that she had never quarrelled with her 
brother if it had not been on my account 

father during his life had allowed my 
aiint very haudhomcly for my buai d ; for gone- 
ro-sity was too deeply riveted in his naiuro to 
be plucked out by all the i>owcr of hib wife. »So 
far, hoivevcr, t'he prevailed, that though ho died 
posbOosed of upwards of JEliOOO, he left mo no 
more than j£ 100, which, as he expressed lu his 
will, w as to set me up m some business, if 1 had 
the grace to take to any. 

^Uitheitu my aunt had in general treated me 
with some degree of affection; but her behaviour 
began now to be changed. She soon took an 
opportunity of giving me to understand that her 
fortune was insuffleieut to keep me ; and as I 
could not live on the interest of my own, it was 
high time for me to consider about going into 
tho world. She added, that her brother having 
mentioned my setting up in some businoss in his 
will was very foolish; that I had been bred to 
nothing; and besides, that the sum was too 
trifliug to set me up in any way of reputation : 
she desired me therefore to think of immediately 
going into service. 

‘This advice was perhaps right enough; and 
X told her I was very leady to do as she dii'eotcd 
but 1 was at that time in an ill" state of 
health. 1 desired her therefore to let me stay 
with her till my legacy, which was not to be 
paid till a year after my father's death, was due; 
and 1 th^n promised to satisfy her for my boards 
to which abe readily consented. 

* And now» mad^' said Krs. Bennet, sigh* 
lag, am going to open to yon those matters 
wbich lead directly to that great catastrophe of 


my life which hath ooossloned my giving yon 
ibis trouble, and of trying your patience in this 
manner.' 

Amelia, notwithstanding her impatience, made 
a very civil answer to this; and then Mrs. 
Bonnet proceeded to relate what is written in 
the next chapter. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Further continuation, ' 

*TirB curate of tho parish where my aunt dwelt 
was a young fellow of about four-and-tj#nty. 
He had been left an orphan in his infancy, and 
entirely unprovided for, when an uncle had the 
goodness to take care of his education, both at 
school and at the university. As the young 
gentleman was intended for the church, his 
uncle, though he had two daughters of his own, 
and no very large fortune, purchased for him 
the next presentation of a living of near £200 a 
year. The incumbent at the time of the pur- 
chase was under the age of sixty, and in 
apparent good health, notwithstanding which 
be died soon after the bargain, and long before 
the nephew was capable of orders; so that tlio 
uncle was obliged to give the living to a clergy- 
man, to hold it till the young man came of 
proper age. 

*Thf \ouTig gentleman had not attained his 
proper ago (*f t iking 01 tiers w'hen ho had tlio 
lm^fortune to lobc his undo and only fnoml, 
who, ilnnking ho had enfficiently provided for 
his nephew by tho puw**\so of the living, con- 
si Joicd hiiii no fiirthei®*^ti his will, but divided 
all the fortune of wlin*^ilio dusl pos>>c»-sed be- 
tween his two daughters, recomnieuding it to 
tlum, howevtv, on las diath-bed to nss’st their 
cousin with money sufficient to keep him at the 
university till he should be capable ot ordination. 

* But as no appointment of this kind was in the 
will, the young ladies, who received about £2000 
each, thought proper to disregard the last words 
of their father; for, besides that both of them 
were extremely tenacious of their money, they 
were great oiiomies to their cousin, on account 
of their father's kindness to him, and thought 
proper to let him know that they tliought he had 
robbed them of too much already, 

* The poor young fellow was now greatly dis- 
tressed, for he had yet above a year to stay 
at the university, without any visible means of 
sustaining himself there. 

*ln this distress, however, he met with a 
friend who bad the good-nature to lend him the 
sum of twenty pounds^ for which he only ao- 
oeptod his bond for forty, and wbich was to be 
paid within a year after his being possessed of 
his living; that is, within a year siter his be- 
coming qualified to hold it 

*With this small sum thus hardly obtained, 
the poor gentleman made a shift to straggle with 
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tXi diflIoultleB till he became the due age to take 
upon hlmtolf the oharaoter of a deacon. He then 
repaired to that clergyman to whom his uncle 
had given the living upon tho conditions above 
mentionedf to procure a title to ordination; but 
this, to hie great surprise and mortification, was 
absolutely refused him* 

* The immediate disappointment did not huH 
him so much as the conclusion he drew from it; 
for he could have but little hopes that the man 
who could have the cruelty to refuse him a title 
would vouchsafe aftoi wards to deliver up t<> him 
a living of so considerable a value. Nor was ijt 
lonj before this worthy incumbent told him 
plainly that be valued his undoes favours at too 
high a rate to part with them to any one; nay, 
ne pretended scruples of cotibconco, and said 
that if he had m&de any digbt promises, which 
he did not now well remomher, they were wicked 
and void ; that he looked upon himself as mar- 
ried to his f;ari8]i, and ho could no more give it 
up than ho could give up his wife without sin. 

* The poor yoang follow was now obliged to 
seek further for a title, which at length he ob- 
tained from the rector of the parish wliero my 
aunt lived. 

*Ile hfld not long hren settled in the curacy | 
befoie an intimate acquaintance grow betwren 1 
him and iny aunt; for she was a gxeai admiror 
of the cleigy, and used frequently to say they 
wcie tlio only converbible cioatuics in tho 
couuti>. 

*'J’be fust time she was in this gontloinan’s 
conij) ojy was nt a iicighbour’b chiist< iiing, wLcro 
bhe stood godmother Hoio she di''i)lay(d h( r 
whole little btock of knowledge, iu older to 
captivate Mi. liciiiipt (1 siipp(»se, madam, you 
all eady giu ss that to h ivo becu Ins name\ and 
before they paiiod gave him a veiy btroug in- 
vltatiou to her hoube. | 

^ Not a word passed at this christening between 
Mr. Bennet and myself, but our eyes were not 
unemployed. Hero, madam, I first felt a pleasing 
kind of confusion, which 1 know not how to 
describe. T felt a kind of uneasiness, yet did 
not wish to bo without it. I longed to be alone, 
yet dreaded the hour of jiartiog. I could not 
keep itiy eyes off from the object which caused 
my confusion, and which 1 was at once afraid 
of and enamoured with. But why do I att'empt 
to describe my situation to one who must, I am 
sure, have felt the same ? ’ 

Amelia smiled, and Mrs. Bonnet went on thus: 
*Oh, Mrs. Booth ! had j ou seeu the person of whom 
1 am now speaking, you would not condemn 
the suddenness of my love. Nay, indeed, I had 
seen him there before, though this was the first 
time 1 had ever heard the music of his voice. 
Oh ! it was the sweetest that was ever heard. 

*Mr. Bennet came to visit my aunt the very 
next day« She Imputed this respeetful haste to 
the powerful diarms of her understanding, and 
lesolved to lose no opportunity in improving 


the opinion which she imagined he had eon« 
ceived of her. She became by this desire quite 
ridiculottst and ran into absurdities and a gtlll- 
mitias scarce credible. 

*Mr. Bennet, as I afterwards found, saw her 
in the same light with myself; bqt as he was a 
veiy sensible and well-bicd man, he so Well 
concealed his opinion from ua both, that 1 was 
almost angry, and she was pleased even to rap- 
tures, declaring herself clmtmed with his dnder- 
stan^g, though indeed he had said very Uitlet 
but t believe he heard himself into her godd 
opinion, while he gazed himbelf into love. 

rViO two first visits which Mr. Bennet made 
to my aunt, though 1 was in the room aU the 
time, I never spoke a word; but on the third, 
on bome argument which aroso between them, 
Mr. Bonnot referred himself to me. 1 took his 
bide of the question, as indeed 1 must to have 
(lone justice, and repeated two or three words 
of Latin. My aunt reddened at this, and ex- 
pressed great disdain of my opinion, decIaHng 
she was astonishf^d that a man of Mr. Bonnet’s 
undei standing could appeal to the judgment of 
a silly gill: “Is she,” said my aunt, bridling 
herself, “fit to decide between us? ” Mr. BettUet 
spoke very favourably of what I had said ; upon 
which my aunt burst almost into a rage, treated 
mo with dowuright scurrility, called me con- 
ceited fool, abused niy poor father for having 
taught me Latin, wliu'h said bho, had made 
me a downright coxcomb, and made me prefer 
my‘^Ll^ to those who woio a hundred times my 
supiiioia in knowledge. 81 thtu ft: 11 foul on 
thi h allied languages, deel.uiiig they wcie 
t( . ii> useless, and concluded that bhe had read 
all that WtH worth iiMiiing, though, she thanked 
Ueaven, sho uudd^toud no language but her 
own. 

* Before the cud of this visit Mr. Bennet re- 
conciled himself very well to my aunt, which 
indeed was no dilTicult task for him to aecom- 
plibh; but from that hour bhe conceived a haired 
and rancour towards mo which I could never 
appease. 

* My aunt had, from my first coming into her 
bouse, oxpiebbotl gieat dislike to my learning. 
In plain tiutli, she envied me that advantage. 
This envy 1 had long ago discovered, and had 
taken great pains to smotlior it, carefully avoid- 
ing ever to mention a Latin word in her pre- 
sence, and always submitting to her authority: 
for indeed I despised her ignorance too much to 
dispute with her. By these means T bad pretty 
well sucoeeiied, and we lived tolerably together, 
but the affront paid to her tinderstanding by Mr. 
Bennet in my favour was on injtuy never to be 
forgiven to me. She took me severely to task 
that very evening, and reminded me of goini^ to 
service in sneh earnest terms as almost amcnuxked 
to literally turning me out of doors, advising taa 
in the most faieultbg manner ,to my Xialia 
to mySelf, wUbh she said wae useless to any 
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00*1 Imt xidicolotts when pretended to by » 
•orani 

next Tisit Hr, Bennet mode et our bonee 
1 Win not suffered to be present, This wee 
mnob the shortest of all his visits, and when he 
went away, he left my aunt in a worse humour 
than ever 1 had seen her. The whole was dis- 
charged on me in the usual manner, by upbraid- 
ing me with my learning, conceit, and poverty, 
reminding me of obligations, and insisting on 
my going immediately to service. With all 
this 1 was greatly pleased, as it assured me that 
Mr. Bennet had said something to her in my 
favour; and 1 would have purchased a kind 
expression of his at almost any prioe. 

*' 1 should scarce, however, have been so san- 
guine as to draw this conclusion, had 1 not re- 
ceived some hints that 1 had not unhappily 
placed my affections on a man who made me no 
return; for though he had scarce addressed a 
doien sentences to me (for, indeed, he had no 
opportunity), yet his eyes had revealed certain 
secrets to mine with which I was not displeased. 

remained, however, in a state of anxiety 
near a month ; sometimes pleasing myself with 
thinking Hr. Bennefs heart was in the same 
situation with my own; sometimee doubting 
that my wishes had flattered and deceived me, 
and not in the least questioning that my aunt 
was my rival ; for 1 thought no woman could bo 
proof against the charms that had subdued mo. 
Indeed, Mrs. Booth, ho was a charming young 
follow; I must— I must pay this tiibute to his 
memory. Oh, gracious JJeaven ! why, why did 
1 ever see him ? wiiy was I doomed to such 
misery?* Hero she burst into a flood of tears, 
and remained incapable of speech for some time; 
during which the gentle Amelia endeavoured all 
she could to soothe her, and gave sufficient maiks 
of sympathizing in the tender affliction of her 
friend. 

Mrs. Bennet at length recovorod her i^irits, 
and proceeded as in the next chapter. 

OHAPTBB V. 

7%e $kT^ of Mr$. Bennet continued, 

* 1 BcancE know where 1 left off— Ohl I was, 1 
think, telling yon that 1 esteemed my aunt as 
my rival; and it is not easy to conceive a greater 
degree of detestation than I had for her. And 
what may perhaps appear strange, as she daily 
grew more and more civil to me, my hatred in- 
oveassd with her civility ; for 1 imputed i^t all to 
her triumph over mo, and to her having secured, 
beyond all apprehension, the heart 1 longed for. 

‘ How was I surprised when one day, with as 
Bmoh good-humour as she was mistress of (for 
her countenance was not very pleasing)^ aha 
asked me how 1 liked Mr. Bennet? The quee- 
tioD, you will believe, madam, threw me into 
great oonfasiop, whidt she plainly peroeived, 


and, without waiting for my answer, told me 
she was vexy well satisfied, lor that it did not 
require her disoemment to read my thoughts in 
my countenance. **Well, child,*’ said she, 
have suspected this a great whiles and I believe 
it will please you to know that I yesterday made 
the same discovery in yoitr lover.” This, 1 con 
less to you, was moie than 1 could well bear, 
and I begged her to say no more to me at that 
time on that subject. ^^Kay, child,” answered 
she, ** I must toll you all, or 1 should not act a 
friendly part Mr. Bonnet, I am convinced, 
hath a passion for you; but it is a passion 
which, 1 think, you should not encourage. For, 
to be plain with you, 1 fear he is in love with 
your person only. Now this is a love, child, 
which cannot produce that rational happiness 
which a woman of sunso ought to expect” In 
short, she ran on with a great deal of stuff about 
rational happiness, and woman of sense, and con- 
cluded with assuring me that, after the strictest 
scrutiny, she could not find that Mr. Bennet had 
an adequate opinion of my nndorstanding ; upon 
which she vouchsafed to make me many compli- 
ments, but mixed with several sarcasms con- 
cerning my learning. 

1 hopOf madam, however,* said she to 
Amelia, * you have not so bad an opinion of my 
capacity as to imagine mo dull enough to be 
offended with Mr. Benuot’s sentiments, for which 
1 presently knew so well to account I was, 
indeed, charmed with his ingenuity, who had 
diHcuvetcd, peibaps^ the only waj of reconciling 
luy aunt to thubo inuliL^^tions which 1 now 
assured myself he had 

*I was not long left tt^ upport my hopes by 
my sagacity. He soon b and nu c»pportuiiity of 
declaring his passion. He did this in so forcible 
though gentle a manner, with buch a pro'usion 
of fervency and tenderness at once, that Ins love, 
like a torrent bore everything before it ; and 1 
am almost asbatned to own to you how very 
Boon be prevailed upon me to — to— in short to 
be an honest woman, and to confess to him the 
plain truth. 

* When we were upon a good footing together 
he gave me a long relation of wbat had iiassed 
at several interviews with my aunt at which 1 
bad not been present. He said he had discovered 
that, as she valued herself chiefly on her under- 
rtanding, so she was extremely jealous of mine> 
and hated ina on account of my learning. That, 
as he had lOved me passionately from his first 
seeing me, and had thought of nothing from 
iliat time but of throwing himself at my feet, h# 
saw no way so open to propitiate my aunt at 
that which be had taken by commending xny 
beauty, a perfection to which she had long rs^ 
signed all claim, at the expense of my under- 
Btanding, in which he lamented my deflelfmey 
to a degree almost of rldionle. This he imputed 
chiefly to my leamiiig. On this oQCajrion he ad^ 
vaaced a sentiment which so plaasel^ my aunt 
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that she thought proper to make it her own ; for 
1 heard it afterwards more than onoe from her 
own mouth. Leamiug, he said, had the same 
effect on the mind that strong liquors have on 
the constitution; both tending to eradicate all 
Cur natural Are and energy. His flattery had 
made such a dnpe of my aunt, that she assented, 
without the least suspicion ^ his sincerity, te 
all he said; so snre is vanity to weaken ovory 
fortress of the understanding, and to betray us 
to every attack of the enemy. 

‘ You will believe, madam, that I readily for- * 
gave him all he had said, not only from that 
motive which I have mentioned, but as 1 was 
assured he had spoke the reverse of his leal 
sentiments. I was not, however, quite so well 
pleased with my aunt, who begun to treat me 
as if X was really an Idiot Her contempt, t 
own, a little piqued me; and 1 could not help 
often expressing my resentment, u'hen we were 
alone togethej*, to Hr. Bonnet, who never failed 
to gratify me by making her conceit the snbjeot 
of his wit; a talent which he possessed in the 
most extraordinary degree. 

* This proved of very fatal consequence ; for 
one day, while we were enjoying my aunt in a 
very thick arbour in the garden, she stole upon 
ns unobserved, and overheard our whole con- 
versation. I wish, my dear, you understood 
Latin, that I might repeat you a sentence in 
which the rage of a tigress that hath lost her 
young is described. No English poet, as I re- 
member, bath come up to it; nor am 1 myself 
equal to the uu del taking. She burst in upon 
us, open-mouthed, and after discharging eveiy 
abusive woid almost, lu Iho only language sho 
understood, on poor Mr. Bennet, turned us both 
out of doors, doclariug she would send my rags 
after me, but would never mure permit me to set 
my foot within her threshold. 

* Consider, dear madam, to what a wretched 
eondition wo were now reduced. I had not yet 
teceived the small legacy left me by my father, 
nor was Mr. Bennet master of five pounds in the 
whole world. 

* In this situation, the man 1 doated on to dis- 
traction had but little difficulty to persuade me 
to a proposal which, indeed, I thought generous 
in him to make, as it seemed to proceed from 
Choi tenderness for my reputation to which he 
ascribed it; indeed, it oould proceed from no, 
motive with which I should have been dis- 
pleased. la a word, within two days we were 
man aud wife. 

* Hr. Bennet now declared himself the happiest 
of men ; and for my part, 1 sincerely declai-ed 1 
envied no woman upon earth. Hoitr little, alas, 
did 1 then know or suspect the price I was to 
pay for all my Joys j A match of real love is, 
indehd, truly paradise; and such perfect happi- 
ness to be the forbidden fruit to mortals, 
which we are to la m ent hatlnk ^totod during 
the suit ;d«iirli«mL 


*The first uneasinew which attacked ns after 
our marriage was on my aunt’s account It wae 
very disagreeable to live Under the nose of en 
near a relation, who did not anknowledge 
but, on the contrary, was ever doinff us all the 
ill toms in her power, and nyoking a party 
against us in the pariah, which it always easy 
enough to do amongat the vulgar against pe^- 
Bons who are their enperiors in rank, and at thd 
same time thou inferiors fn fortune. Thit made 
Hr. Bennet think of pruouring an exohangei, in 
Whieh intention he was soon after oonflnaed hy 
the arrival of the rector. It was the reotor’e 
CUPtoa to hpend three months every year at htg 
living, rorwhioh puipose he reserved an apart* 
meut in hu pamonage-house, which was full 
large enough for two such little families as then 
occupied It We at first promised ourselves 
some little convenience from his boarding with 
us; and Hr. Bennet began to lay aside his 
thoughts of leaving his curaoy, at least for some 
time. But these golden ideas presently vanishi^d ; 
for though we both used our utmost endeavours 
to please him, we soon found the impossibility 
of succeeding. He was, indeed, to give you his 
character in a word, tho most peevieli of mortakk 
This temper, notwithstanding that he was both 
a good and a pions man, made hiB company so 
Insiifferablo that nothing could compensate It. 
If his breakfast was not ready to a moment— il 
a dish of meat wSs too much or too little done— 
in short, if anything failed of exactly hitting hfs 
tabto, he was sure to be out of humour all that 
day, BO that, indeed, he wa scarce ever in a 
goo I temper a -whole day together; for fortune 
Bed > to take a delight in thwaiiiug this kind 
of dibpobition, to whith human life, with Us 
many crobbes and accidents, is, in truth, by no 
moans fitted. 

* Mr. Bennet was now, by my desire as well 
as his own, determined to quit the parish; bat 
when he attempted to get an exchange, he found 
it a matter of more difficulty than he had appre- 
hended; for the rector’s temper was so wsll 
known among the neighbouring elergy, that 
none of them could be brought to think ot 
spending three months in a year with him. 

* After many fruitless inquiries, Mr. Bcttnsi 
thought best to remove to London, thS gtoat 
mart of all affairs, ecclesiastical and oivSL ^his 
project greatly pleased him, and ha resolved 
without more delay to take his leave of the 
rector, which he did in the most Izisndly aan- 
ner possible, and preached hfs farewell sSvmon; 
nor was there s dry eye In the ehmh, except 
among the few whom my Sunt, who Remained 
still inexorable^ had prevailed upon to hate w 
without any cause. 

* To London we came, and took up our lodg^ 
ing the first night at the inn where the stage- 
coach set ns downs the next morning my Knm- 
band went Out early an his business, toidmtitoM 
with the good nad^sof Imvinghesrdiri aeuint^, 
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•ad of having equipped himself with a lodging 
.In the neighbourhood of a worthy peer, who,” 
•aid he^ ^*was my fe^low^collegiate; and what 
is more^ I have a direction to a person who will 
advance your legacy at a very reasonable rate.” 

* This last particular was extremely agreeable | 
to me, for our last guinea was now broached, and 
the rector had lent my husband ten pounds to 
pay his debts in the country *, for, with all his 
peevishness, he was a good and a generous 
man, and had, indeed, so many valuable quali- 
ties, that 1 lamented his temper, after I knew 
him thoroughly, as much on his acconnt as on 
my own. 

* We now quitted the inn aod went to our 
lodgings, where my husband having placed me 
in safety, as he said, he went about the businoss 
of the legacy with good assurance of success. 

* My husband returned elated with his success, 
the person to whom he applied having under- 
taken to advange tho legacy, which he fulfilled 
as soon as the proper inquiries could be made, 
and proper inbtruniouta prepared for that pur- 
pose. 

*This. however, took up so much time, that 
as our fund was so very low, we were reduced 
to some distress, and obliged to live extremely 
penurious; nor would all do without my taking 
a most disagreeablo way of procuring money by 
pawning one of my gowns* 

* Mr. Bennet was now settled in a cumoy in 
town, gtoatly to his satibfaotion, and our affairs 
seemed to have a prosperous aspect, when ho 
came home to me one morning in much appa- 
rent disorder, looking as pale as death, and 
begged me by some means or other to get him 
a diam, for that he was taken 'with a buddeu 
faintness and lowness of spirits. 

Prightened as I was, 1 immediately ran down 
stairs, and procured some rum of the mistioss of 
the house; the first time, indeed, 1 ever know 
him 'drink any. When ho came to himself ho 
begged me not to be alarmed, for it was no dis- 
temper, but something that had vexed him, 
which had caused his diborder, which he had 
now perfectly recovered. 

* He then told me the wholo affair. He had 
hitherto deferred paying a visit to the lord 
whom 1 mentioned to have been formerly his 
iellow-collegiate, and was now his neighbour, 
till he could put himself in decent rigging. He 
had now purchased a new cassock, hat, and wig, 
and went to pay his respects to his old acquaint- 
ance, who had received from him many civilities 
and assistances in his learning at the unitmity, 
and had^romised to return them foui'fold here- 
•Itar* 

waa not without some difficulty that Mr. 
Bonnet got into the antechamber. Here be 
waited, or, as the phrase is, cooled his heels, 
for above an hour before he saw his lordship. 
Mor had4ie seen him then but by on accident; 
lor iny lord was going out when he casually in- 


tercepted him iu his passage to his chariot He 
approached to salute him with some familiarity, 
though with respect, depending on his former 
intimacy, when my lord, stepping shorty very 
gravely told him he had not the pleasure of 
I knowing him. “ How I my lord,” said he, “cafi 
you have so soon forgot your old acquSintanoa 
Tom Bennet?” **Oh, Mr. Bennet 1” cries his 
lordship with much reserve, **is it you? you will 
I pardon my memory. I am glad to see you, Mr. 

I Bennet, but you must excuse me at present, for 
1*1 am iu very great haste.” He then broke from 
I him, and without more ceremony, or any further 
invitation, went directly into his chariot 
I *■ This cold reception from a person for whom 
' my husband bad a real friendsbip, and from 
whom he had groat reason to expect a very 
warm return of affection, so affected the poor 
mao, that it caused all those symptoms which I 
have mentioned before. 

* Though this incident produced no material 
consequence, 1 could not pass it over in silence, 
as of all the misfortunes which ever befell him, 
it aiifccted my husband the most. 1 need not, 
however, to a woman of your delicacy, make 
any comments on a behaviour which, though I 
believe it is very common, is nevertheless cruel 
and base beyond description, and is diametrically 
opposite to true honour as well as to goodness. 

To relievo tho uneasiness which my husband 
felt on account of his fulbe friend, 1 prevailed 
with him to go every night almost for a fort- 
night together to the play; a divorbion of which 
ho was greatly fond, and from which ho did not 
think bis being a clorgyireHi excluded him. In- 
deed, it is very well ifsatjoso austere persons 
who would bo incliued r / censure him on this 
head havo themselves no gi eater sms to answer 
for. 

‘From this time, during three montlis, we 
passed our time very agieoably — a little too 
agreeably perhaps for our circumstances; for, 
however innocent diversions may be in other 
respects, they must be owned to be exxionsive. 
When you consider, thou, madam, that our in- 
come from the curacy was less than forty pounds 
a year, and that, after payment of the debt to 
the rector, and another to my aunt, with the 
cobts iu law which she h^d occasioned by sniug 
for it, my legacy was reduced to less than 
seventy pounds, you will not wonder that in 
diversions, clothes, and the common expenses of 
li!o, we bad ahnost consumed our whole stock* 

‘ The inconsiderate manner in which w^ had 
lived for some time will, 1 doubt not, appear to 
you to want some excuse; but 1 have none to 
make for it. Two thinga, however, now hap- 
pened, which occasioned much serious refieotion 
to Mr. Bennet. The one was that 1 grew near 
my time; the other, that he now veoeivbd a 
letter from Oxford, demanding the debt of forty 
pounds which 1 mentioned to you before. .Tho 
former of these he made a pretenoaW obtaining 
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ft dtifty for the payment of the latter, promising 
In two months to pay off half the debt, by which 
means he obtained ft fotbearance t during that 
time* 

* I was now delivered of a son, a matter which 
should in reality have insreased our oonodm; 
but, on the contrary, it gave us great pleasure ; 
greater indeed could not have been conceived at 
the birth of an heir to the most plentiful estate. 
So entirely thoughtless were we, and so little 
forecast had we of those many evils and dis- 
tresses to which we had rendered a human 
creature, and one so dear to us, liable. The day 
of a ohristening is in all families, 1 believe, a 
day of jubilee and rejfdcing ; and yet, if we con- 
sider the interest of that little wretch who is the 
occasion, how very little reason would the most 
sanguine persons have for their joy ! 

* But though our eyes were too weak to look 
forward for the sake of our child, we could not 
be blinded in those dangers that immediately 
threatened ourselves. Mr. Beunct, at the ex- 
piration of the two months, received a second 
letter from Oxford, in a veiy pen’inptory style, 
and threatening a suit without any further delay. 
This alarmed us in tlie strongest manner ; and 
my husband, to secure his liberty, was advised 
for a while to sholtor himself in the verge of the 
court 

^And noWf madam, I am entering on that 
scene which directly leads to all my misery.' — 
Horo she stopped, and wiped her eyes; and 
then, begging Amelia to excise lior for a few 
minutes, ran hastily out of the loom, leaving 
Amelia by herself, while sho rofieshod her 
spiiits with a coidinl, to enable hor to lelate 
what follows la tho lu xt ch.ixitor. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Further continued. 

Mrs. Brnket, returning into the room, made a 
short apology for hor absence, and then pro- 
ceeded in these following woids: — 

^We now left our lodging, and took a second 
door in that very house whora you now are, to 
which we were recommended by the woman 
where we had before lodged, for the mistresses 
of both liousos were acquainted; and, indeed, 
we had been all at the play together. To this 
new lodging, then (such was our wretched 
destiny), we Immediately repaired, and were 
received by Mrs. Ellison (how can 1 bear tho 
sound of that detested name ?) with much 
civility. She took care, however, during the 
first fortnight of our residence, to wait upon us 
every Monday morning for her rent ; such being, 
it seems, the onstpm of this places which, as it 
wsi inhabited chiefly by persons in debl^ is not 
the region df credit. 

* My husband, by the singular goodness of the 
iwtoTi who* greatly oompassionatsd his oase^ was 
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enabled to continue in his curacy, though be 
could only do the duty on Sundays. He wa% 
however, sometimes obliged to furnish a person 
to officiate at his expense ; so that onr income 
was very scanty, and the poor little fimisinder 
of the legacy being almost « 9 >ent, wp were re- 
duced to some difficulties, an^ what Wis wone^ 
saw still a prospect of grefttor before our eyes. 

* Under these circumstances^ how agreeable to 
poor Mr*. Bennet must have been the behaviour 
of Mrs. Ellison, who, when he carried her her 
rent on the' usual day, told him with a bene- 
volent smile, that he needed not to give himself 
the troublo of such l exact punctuality. She 
ftddVihtbat, if it was at any time inconvenient to 
him, he might pay her when he pleased. To 
say the truth,** says she, “ 1 never was so much 
pleased with any lodgers in my life. 1 am con- 
vinced, Mr. Bennet, you are a very worthy man, 
and you are a very happy one too ; for you have 
tb<« prettiest wife and the prettiest child 1 ever 
saw." These, dear madam, were the words she 
was pleased to make use of ; and 1 am sure she 
behaved to me with such an appearanee of 
friendship and affection, that, as 1 could not 
perceive any possible views of interest which 
she could have in her professions, I easily be- 
lieved them real. 

« There Iddged in the same house — oh, Mn. 
Booth! the blood runs cold to my heart, and 
should run cold to yours, when 1 name him— > 
there lodgod in tho same house a lord— the lord, 
indeed, whom 1 have since seen in yonr com- 
pany. This lord, Mrs. Ellison told me, had 
taknn a great fancy to my little Charley. Fool 
tl T was, and blinded by my own passion, 
which made me concfdve that aii infant not thi oe 
mouths old could he leally the object of affoo- 
tion to any besides a patent, and more especially 
to a gay young follow I But if 1 was silly in 
being deceived, how wicked was the wietch 
who deceived me— who used such art, and em- 
ployed such pains, such incredible pains, to 
; deceive mel He acted the part of a nurse to 
my little infant ; he danced it, he lulled it, ho 
kibbod it; declared it was tho very picture of ft 
nephew of his— his favourite bister's child ; and 
said so many kind and fond things of its beauty, 
that 1 mybclf, though 1 believe one of the ten- 
derest and fondobt of mothers, scarce carried my 
own ideas of my little darling's perfection be- 
yond the compliments which he paid it. 

*My lord, howevor, perhaps from modesty, 
before my faoe, fell iar short of what Mis. Elli- 
son reported from him. And now, when she 
found the impression which was made on me 
by these means, she took every opportunity of 
inbinuating to me his h>rdshlp*B many virtues, 
his great goodness to his sister's children in 
particular; nor did she fail to drop some hints 
which gave me the most simple and groundleas 
hopes of strange consequences from his fon^liiis 
to my Charley. 
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* Wtai by ttieae mebnt) vbieb, tfmpla ai fbqr 
aiisy appaart wara parbaps the most artful, ^my 
lord had gained eoitaething more, I think, than 
idy esteeihi ha took the aure^ method to oonflrm 
hiinaelf In my affection. This waa^ by profesa- 
log the highest friendAlp for my husband ; for 
aa to myialf, 1 do assure yon he neyer shoved I 
me mote than cothmon respect ; and I hope yon 
Vill beUeve I should have immediately startled 
and flown off if he had. Poor I accounted for 
all the friendship which he expressed for my 
husband, and all the fondness which he showed 
to uiy boy, from the great prettinesa of the one 
and .the great merit of the other; foolishly con- 
ceiving that others saw with my eyes and felt 
with my heart. Little did I dream that my own 
unfortunate person was the fountain of all this 
lord's goodness, and was the intended price of it. 

* One evening, as I was drinking tea with Mrs. 
Ellison by my lord's Are (a liberty which she 
never dcrupled taking when he was gone out), 

I my little Charley, now about half a year old, 
Bitting in her lap^ my lord, accidentally no 
doubt, indeed 1 then thought it so, came in. 1 
Was confounded, and offered to go; but my lord 
declared if he disturbed Mrs. Ellison's company, 
as he phrased it, he would himself leave the 
room. When 1 was thus prevailed on to keep 
my seat, my lord immediately took my little 
baby into his lap, and gave it some tea there, 
not a httle at the expense of his embroidery, for 
ho was very lichly dressed; indeed, he was as 
flne a figure as perhaps ever was seen. His 
behaviour on this occasion gave me many ideas 
in his favour. 1 thought he discovered good 
sense, good nature, condescension, and other 
good qualities, by the fondness he showed to my 
child, and the contempt lie seemed to express for 
his finery, which so greatly became him ; for I 
cannot deny but that he was the handsomest 
and genteelest person in the world, though such 
considerations advanced him not a step in my 
favour. 

* My husband now returned from church (for 
this happened on a Sunday), and was, by my 
lord's particular desire, ushered into the room. 
My lord received him with the utmost politeness, 
and with many professions of esteem, which, he 
said, he had conceived from Mrs. Ellison’s repre- 
sentations of his merit. He then proceeded to 
mention the living which was detained from my 
husband, of which Mrs. Ellison had likewise 
informed him, and said he thought it would be 
no difficult matter to obtain a restoration of it 
by the authority of the bishop, who was his par- 
tiool|tr friend, and to whom he would take an 
immediate oppoituuity of mentioning it. This 
at last he deterniined to do the very next day, 
when he invited us both to dinner, where we 
were to be acquainted with his lordship's suocaas. 

*My lord noW Insisted on my husband's stay- 
ing anpper with him, without taking any notice 

« of mei but Mrs. EUisoii declared he should not 


part man aM wife, and that she herself would 
stay with mm The motion was too agreeable to 
me to be rejected, and, except the little toe X 
retired to put |ny child to bed, we spent together 
the most agreeable evening imaginable ; nor wmi 
it, I believe, easyVto decide whether ‘Mr. Bennel 
or myself were moat delighted with his lordship 
and Mrs. Ellison; ^ut this I assure you, the 
generosity of the one,'pnd the extreme oirility 
and kindness of the oth>sr, were the subjects of 
our conversation all the rasuing night, during 
which we neither of us closefl our eyes. 

‘The next day at dinner ^ lord acquainted 
ns that he had prevailed Wi\h the bishop to 
write to the clergyman in the dountry; indeed, 
he told us that he had engaged the bishop to be 
very warm in our interest, and ha'd not the least 
doubt of success. This threw us both into a 
flow of spirits; and in the afternoon Mr. Bennet, 
at Mrs. Ellison's request, which was seconded 
by his lordship, related the history of our lives 
from our first acquointauce. My lord seemed 
much affected with Eome tender scenes, which, 
as no man could better feel, so none could better 
describe, than my husband. When he had 
finished, my lord ^gged pardon for mentioning 
an occurrence which gave him such a particular 
concern, as it had distuibed that delicious state 
of happiness in which we had lived at our for- 
mer lodging. “It would bo unuonerous," said 
he, “to rejoice at an accident which, though it 
brought mo fortunately acquainted with two of 
tlie most agreeable people in the world, was yet 
at the expense of your iig<itual felicity. This 
circumstance I mean is ' ar debt at Oxford; 
pray, how doth that stai^ r I am resolved it 
shall never disturb youi happiness hereafter.” 
At those words the tears buist from my poor 
husband’s eyes, and in an ecstasy of giatitude 
he cried out, “Your lordship overcomes me with 
generosity. If you go on in this manner, both 
my wife's gratitude and mine must be baulaupt” 
He then acquainted my lord with the exact state 
of the case, and received assurances from him 
that the debt should never trouble him. My 
husband was again breaking out into the warmest 
expressions of gratitude, Wt my lord stopped 
him short, saying, “If you have any obligation, 
it is to my little Cbariey here, from whose little 
innocent smiles 1 have received more than the 
value of this trifling debt in pleasure.” 1 forgot 
to tell you that, when I offered to leave the room 
after diuner upon my child’s account, my lord 
would not suffer me, but ordered the child to be 
brought to me. He now took it out of my ormSb 
placed it upon bis own knee, and fed it with 
some fruit from the dessert In short it would 
be more tedious to you than to myself to relate 
the thousand little tendemessd* he showed to 
the child. He gave it many baubles; anumgat 
the rest was a coral worth at least three ponadat 
and when my husband was co&flnectnear a fort* 
night to htt chimher with the cold, he fialM ^ 
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tlie child ever; day (for to thia Isdant'a aoooufit 
Vera all the vUits placed), and seldom failed of 
accompanying hUi viali with a preeent to the 
little thing. 

*Here, Mrs. Booth, I cannot help mentioning 
a doubt Which hath often arisen in my mhxd 
since 1 haye been enough mistrcse of mysdf to 
reflect on this horrid train which was laid to 
blow up my innocence. Wicked and barbarous 
It was to the highest degree without any quea* 
tion ; but my doubt is, whether the art or folly 
of it be the more conspicuous: for, however 
delicate and reflned the art must be allowed to 
have been, the folly, I thinly must upon a fair 
examination appear no less Sstonishipg; for to 
lay ajl considerations of cruelty aud crime out 
of the oase^ what a foolish bargain doth the man 
make for himself who purchases so poor a plea-^ 
sure at so high a price ! 

* We liad lived near three weehs with as much 
freedom ae if we had been all of the same family, 
when one afternoon my lord propobed to my 
husband to ride down himself to solicit the sur- 
render ; for he said the bishop had received an | 
unsatisfactory answer from the parson, and had 
writ a second letter more pressing, which his 
lordship now promised us to strengthen by one 
of his own that my husband was to carry with 
him. Mr. Bennot agreed to this proposal with 
great thankfulness, and the next day was ap- 
pointed for his journey* The distance was 
near seventy miles. 

*My ]iu<iband set out on his Journey, and he 
had scarce left me before Mrs. Ellison came into 
my room and endeavoured to comfort me in his 
absence. To say the truth, though he was to be 
from me but a few da} s, and the purpose of his 
going was to fix our happiness on a sound foun- 
dation for all our future days, I could scaice 
support my spirits under this first separation. 
But though 1 thou thought Mrs. Elhbon’s in- 
tentions to bo most kind and friendly, yet the 
moans she used were utterly ineffectu^ and 
appeared to me injudicious. Instead of soothing 
my uneasiness, which is always the first phybio 
to be given to grief, she rallied me upon it, and 
began to talk in a very unusual style of gaiety, 
in which she treated conjugal love with much 
ridicule. 

gave her to understand that she displeased 
me by this discourse ; but she soon fonnd means 
to give such a turn to it as made merit of all she 
had said. And now, when she had worked me 
into a good humour, she made a proposal to me 
which 1 at first rejected, but at last fatally, too 
fatally, suffered myself to be over-persuaded. 
l)his vas to go to a masquerade at Banelagh, 
for whioU my lord had furnished her with 
tickets.* 

AlP these words Amelia turned pale as deat!^ 
end hastily begged her friend to give bur a glass 
of water, some air, or anything. Mrs. 9^net 
baviag throvn open the window and proaqrod 
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the water, vfhipb preveptad Awlia from fainting, 
looked at her with mmrh teodsniess, and orh»d, 
a do not wonder, my dear madam, that yon are 
affected vdth mentiohlDg that fatal masr 
qxerada, siuoa I firmly belidta the samr rttfin ws# 
intended for yon at the game plgoe; the appre* 
he^sien of which occasioned the letter 1 sent 
yon this morning, and ell the irigl of yw 
patience which I have made eioee,’ 

Amelia gave her a tender emhraoA With many 
expressions of the wannost gratftnde) egsttred 
her she had pretty well recovered h^ iq^irit^ 
and begged her to continue her etoe), whieh 
Mrs. Bonnet then did. However, s4 our readeta 
mxjr likewise be glad to recover thuir spirits alflO^ 
we shall here pat ga end to thla chapter. 


CHAPTBB VIL 
The etoiTf further cotUinwd. 

Mbs. Bbmxet proceeded thus : 

*1 was at length prevailed on to accompany 
Mrs. Ellison to the masquerade. Here, I must 
confess, the pleasantness of the place, the variety 
of the dresses, and the novelty of the thing, 
gave me much delight, and raised my fancy to 
the highest pitch. As I was entirely void of all 
suspicion, my mind threw off all reserve, aud 
pleasure only filled my thoughts. Innocence, it 
is true, possessed my heart; but it was innocence 
unguarded, intoxicated with foolish desires, and 
liable to every temptation. During the first two 
hours ^e bad many trifling adventures not worth 
remtinberiDg. At length my lord joined ns, fm4 
coiitiiimd with me all the evening, and wo 
danred several dances together. 

need not, 1 behove, tell you, madam, how 
engaging his converbation is. 1 wish 1 could 
with truth say I was not pleased with it, or at 
least that I had a right to be pleased vdth it^ 
But 1 will disguise nothing from you. 1 now 
began to discover that he had some affection for 
me, but he had already too firm a footing in my 
esteem to make the discovery shocking. I will, 
I will own the truth. I was delighted with per^ 
ceiving a passion in him, which 1 was not nnwill« 
ing to think he had had from the beginning, and 
to derive his having concealed it so long from hlh 
awe of my virtue, and his respect to my under* 
standing. 1 assure you, madam, at tlm same 
time, my intentioDa were never to exceed the 
bounds of innocence. I was charmed with the 
delicacy of his passion; and in the foolish, 
thoughtless turn of mind in whh^ I then wsf^ 
I fancied 1 might give somo Vdry distant en- 
couragement to snch a passion In such a man 
with the utmost safety, that | might indulge my 
vanity and interns^ at onon without bemg gi^iy 
of the least injury. 

' know Mn* Booth will condemn all ilmwe 
thoughts, and I coft^amn tbam no lass myaajf ; 
fmr it ia noir t^y aisdfast opiBicn that Dm 
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womav ¥rho gives up tbo least outwork of Lor 
virtue, doth in that very moment betray the 
citadel 

*A1)out two o'clock we returned home, and 
found a very handsome collation provided for us. 

1 was asked to partake of it, and I did not, I 
could not refuse. I was not, however, entirely 
void of all suspicion, and I made many rosolu- 
tiohs ; one of which was not to drink a drop | 
mere than my usual stint. This was at the 
utmost little more than half a pint of small 
punch. 

* 1 adhered strictly to my quantity, but in tho 
quality 1 am convinced 1 was deceived; for 
before I left the room I found my head giddy. 
What the villain g;ave me I know not; but 
besides being intoxicated, 1 perceived effects 

‘ from it which are not to be described. 

* Here, madam, I must draw a curtain over the 
residue of that fatal night. Let it suffice that it 
involved me in the most dreadful ruin ; a min to 
which I can ti*uly say 1 never consented, and of 
which I was scarce conscious when the villanous 
man avowed it to my face in the morning. . 

* Thus 1 have deduced my story to the most 
horrid period ; happy had 1 been had this been 
the period of my life, but 1 was reserved for 
greater miseries. But before I enter on them 1 
will mention something very remarkable with 
which I WES now acquainted, and that will show 
thcro was nothing of accident which had befallen 
me, but tliat all was the effect of a long, regular, 
premeditated design, 

‘You may remember, madam, I told you that 
we wore recommended to Mrs. Kllison by the 
woman at whose bouse we had before lodged. 
This womau, it seems, was one of my lord's 
pimps, and had before introduced me to his 
lordship's notice. 

* You are to know then, madam, that this 
villain, this lord, now confessed to mo that he 
had first seen me in the gallery at the oratorio, 
whither I had gone with tickets with which the 
woman where 1 first lodged had presented me, 
and Which were, it seems, purchased by my lord. 
Here 1 first met the vile betrayer, who was dis- 
guised in a rug-coat and a patch upon his face.’ 

At these words Amelia cried, *Oh, gracious 
l^cavens!’ and fdl back in her chair. Mrs. 
Beunet, with proper applications, brought her 
back to life; and then Amelia acquainted her 
that she herFelf had first seen* the same person in 
the same place, and in the same disguise. * Oh, 
Mrs. Benutit! ’ cried she, *how am 1 indebted to 
you!' what words, what thanks^ what actions 
«an demonstrate the gratitude of my sentiments! 
X look upon you, and always shall look upon 
you, as my preserver from the brink of a preoi- 
Kpice from which X was falling into the same nun, 
which you have so generously, so kindly, and so 
nobly disclosed for my sake.* 

Here the two ladies compared notes; end It 
appeared that his lordship's behaviour at the 


oratorio had been alike to both; that ho had 
made use of the very same words, tho very same 
actions to Amelia, wliich he had practised over 
before on poor unfortunate Mrs. Beunet. It may 
perhaps be thought strange that neither of them 
could afterwards recollect him; but so it was. 
And, indeed, if we consider the force of disguise, 
the very short time that either of them was with 
him at this^first interview, and the very little 
curiosity that must have been supposed in the 
minds of the ladies, together with the amusement 
in which they wore then engaged, all wonder 
will, 1 apprehend, cease. Amelia, however, now 
declared she remembered his voice and features 
perfectly well, and was thoroughly satisfied he 
was the same person. 8ho then accounted for 
his not having visited in the afternoon, accord- 
ing to his promise, from her declared resolutions 
to Mrs. Ellison not to see him. 8ho now burst 
forth into some very satirical invectives against 
that lady, and declared she had the art as well 
as the wickedness of the devil himself. 

Many congratulations now passed from Mrs. 
Bennet to Amelia, which were lotumed with the 
most hearty acknowledgments from that lady. 
But instead of filling our paper with these, we 
shall pursue Mrs. Bonnet's story, which she 
lesumod, as we shall find, in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Further coniinualum^ 

*No sooner,' said Mrs. Bennet, continuing her 
story, *was my lord departcCeithan Mrs. Ellison 
came to me. Slio bohavoc^Q^j such a manner 
when she became acquaiiil^ ^ with what had 
passed, that though 1 was at llist satisfied of 
her guilt, bho begiin to stagger my opiuiou, and 
at length prevailed upon me entirely to acquit 
her. She raved like a mad woman against tny 
lord, swore he should not stay a moment in her 
house, and that she would never speak to him 
more. In short, had she been the most innocent 
woman the world, she could not have spoke 
nor acted any otherwise, nor could she have 
vented more wrath and indignation against the 
betrayer. 

* That part of her denunciation of vengeance 
which concerned my lord’s leaving the house she 
vowed should be executed immediately; but 
then, seeming to recollect herself, she said. 

Consider, my dear child, it is for your sake 
alone 1 bpeak ; will not such a proceeding give 
some suspicion to your husband ? ” I answered 
that 1 valued not that; that 1 was resolved to 
inform my husband of all the moment I saw 
him, with many expressions of detestation ol 
mybelf and an indifference for life and fpr every- 
thing else. 

‘Mrs. Ellison, however, found means to soothe 
me and to satisfy me with my own iiinocene^«p 
a point in which, Ibelievs^ we are all easily con* 
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Tfn^. In short, I was persuaded to acquit 
both m jself and her, to lay the whole guilt upon 
my lord, and to fsboIto to oonoeal it from my 
husband* 

‘That whole day I confined myself to my 
chamber, and saw no person but Mrs. Ellison. 

1 was, indeed, ashamed to look any one in the 
face. Happily for me, my lord went into the 
country without attempting to come near me, 
for I believe his sight would have driven me to 
madness. 

* The next day I told Mrs. Ellison that I was 
resolved to leave hor lodgings the moment my 
lord came to town ; not on her accotmt (for I 
really inclined to think her innocent), but on my 
lord^s, whose face 1 was resolved. If possible^ 
never more to behold. She told me I had no 
reason to quit her house on that score, for that my 
lord himself had left her lodgings that morning 
in rosoutmeut, she boliovod, o^the abuses which 
she had cast on him the day before. 

^This confirmed mo in the opinion of her 
innocence ; nor li^tli bho from that day to this, 
till my acquaintance with you, madam, done 
anything to forfeit my opinion. On the con- 
trary, 1 owe hor many good offices; amongst the 
rest, I have an annuity of one hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year from my lord, which 1 know was 
owing to her solicitations, for she is not void of 
generosity or good-nature; though, by what 1 
have lately seen, 1 am convinced she was the 
cause of my ruin, and hath endeavoured to lay 
the baine buates for you. 

‘But to rotuvu to my melancholy story. My 
husband returned at the appointed time; and 1 
met him 'with an agitation of mind not to be 
debcrlbed. Perhaps the fatigue which lie bud 
imdergouo in bis journey, and his dissali .faction 
at his ill success, prevented his taking notice of 
what 1 feared was too visible. All his hopes 
were entirely frustrated ; the clergyman had not 
received the bishop's, letter ; and as to my lord^s, 
ho treated it with derision and contempt. Tired 
as he was, Mr. Bennet would not sit down till 
he had inquired for my lord, intending to go 
and pay his compliments. Poor man ! he little 
suspected that lie had deceived him, as 1 have 
since known, concerning the bishop; much loss 
did he suspect any other injury. But the lord— 
the villain was gone out of town, so that he was 
forced to postpone all his gratitude. 

‘Mr. Bennet returned to town late on the 
Saturday night; nevertheless he performed his 
duty at church the next day, hut I refused to go 
with him. This^ I think, was the first refusal I 
was guilty of since our marriage; but 1 was 
become so miserable, that his presence, which 
had been the source of all my happiness, was 
become my bane. I will not say I hated to see 
him^but 1 can say 1 was ashamed, indeed afraid, 
to look him in the face. I was eonseious of 1 
knew not whatp— Guilty I hope, it cannot he 
called.’ 
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*I hope not, nay, I think not,* cries Amelia. 

‘My husband,* continued Mrs. Bennet, ‘per- 
ceived my dissatisfaction, and imputed it to his 
ill success in the country. I was pleased with 
this self-delusion ; and yet, when 1 fairly compute 
the Co'cnies T suffered at his endeavours to com- 
fort mo on that head, I paid most severely for it 
Oh, my dear Mrs. Booth! happy Ui the deceived 
party between true lovera t^ud wretched indeed 
is the author of the deceit I 

^In this wretched condition I passed a whole 
weok, the* most miserable, I thinl^ of my whole 
life, endeavouring to humour my ha8band*8 ds« 
logion and to conceal my own tortures; but I 
had reason to fear I could not succeed long, for 
on tlei^turday night 1 perceived a visible altora- 
tion ij^is behaviour to mo. He went to bed in 
an apparent ill-httmour, turned sullenly from me ; 
and if 1 offered at any endearments, he gave me 
only peevish answers. 

‘After a restless, turbulent night, ho rose early 
on Sunday morning and walked down stairs. I 
expected his return to broakfast, but was soon 
infurmod by the maid that he was gone forth, 
and that it was no more than seven o’clock. All 
this you may believe, madam, alarmed me* t 
saw plainly he had discovered the fatal secret, 
though by what means 1 could not divine. The 
state of my mind was very little short of mad- 
ness. Sometimes I thought of running away 
from my injured husband, and sometimes of 
putting an end to my life. 

*ln the midst of such perturbations I spent 
the day. My husband returned in the evening. 
Oh, Ueavensl can I describe what followed? 
It is impossible! I shall sink under the relation, 
lie pjxurod the room with a face as white as a 
shetL, his lips trembling, and Ills eyes red as 
coals of lire, and slaiting as it weie from his 
head. “ Molly,” crifs he, throwing himself into 
his chair, “are you well?” — “Good Heavens!** 
says I, “what's the matter? Indeed, 1 cannot 
say I am well.”— “No I” says he, starting from 
his chair, “false monster, you have betrayed me, 
destroyed me ; you have ruined your husband!** 
Then, looking like a fury, he snatched off a large 
book from the table, and, with the malice of a 
madman, threw it at my head and knocked me 
down backwards. He then caught me' np in his 
arms, and kissed me with most extravagant 
tenderness; then, looking me stedfastly ih the 
face* for several moments, the tears gushed in 
a torrent from his eyes, and with 1^ utmost 
violence he threw me again on the floCr, kicked 
me, stamped upon me. 1 believe,' indeed, his 
intent was to kill me, and I la0ieve he thought 
he had accomplished it. 

‘1 lay on the ground for some minutet^ I 
believe, deprived of my senses. When 1 im 
covered myself X f^d my husband lying bf 
my side on his face, and the blood running 
from him* It Beemfl» when hi^ thought hn M 
despatdied ms^ he lan his head with all Mi Inm 
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» chest of drawers whSoh stood in the 
rooqii Ind gave himself a dreadful wound in his 
head. 

*1 can truly say I felt not the least resenb- 
ment for the usage I had received ; 1 thought I 
deserved It all; though, indeed, 1 little guessed 
what he had suffered from me. I now used the 
most earnest entreaties tg him to compose him- 
self, and endeavoured n^th my feeble arms to 
raise him from the ground. At length he broke 
from me^ and springing from the ground, flung 
himself into a chair, when, looking wildly at 
me^ he cried, from me, Molly. 1 beseech 
you, leave me. 1 would not kill you.** He then 
discovered to me->0, Mrs. Booth ! can you guess 
itP^I was indeed polluted by the villain — 1 had 
infected my husband. — 0 heavens ! why do 1 live 
to relate anything so horrid ? I will not, I cannot 
yet survive it I cannot forgive myself. Heaven 
cannot forgive me ! * 

Here she became inarticulate with tbe violence 
of Lar grief, and fell presently into such agonies, 
that the affrighted Amelia began to call aloud for 
some aasistanoe. Upon this a maid<.6ervant came 
up^ who^ seeing her mistress in a violent oonvul- 
sion fit, presently screamed out she was dead. 
Upon which one of the other sex made his ap- 
pearance : and who should this be but the honest 
sergeant ? whose countenance soon made it evi- 
dent that, though a soldier, and a brave one too, 
he was not the least ooncerned of all the company 
on this occasion. 

The reader, if he hath been acquainted with 
scenes of this kind, very well knows that Mrs. 
Bennet, in the usual time, returned again to the 
pos^session of her voice : tho firs / use of which 
she made was to express her astemishmeut at the 
presence of the sergeant, and with a frantic air 
to inquire who he was. 

The maid, concluding that her mistress was 
not yet returned to her senses, answered, * Why, 
It is my master, madam. Heaven preserve your 
eenses, madam f — Lord, sir, my mistress must bo 
very bod not to know you 1 ' 

What Atkinson thought at this instant I will 
not say; but certain it is he looked not over- 
wise. He attempted twice to take hold of Mrs. 
BenneVs hand, bnt«he withdrew it hastily ; and 
presently after, rising up from her chair, she 
declared herself pretty well again, and desired 
Atkinson and tho maid to withdraw. Both of 
whom presently obeyed: the sergeant appearing 
by his countenance to want comfort almost as 
pueh as the lady did to whose assistance he had 
been ewnmoned. ^ ' 

it is a good mgxim to trust a person entirely 
or not at all; for a secret is often innocently 
blabbed'out by those wbo know but half of it. 
Oertain it ia that the maid’a speech conununi- 
eated a suapfcJoii to. the mind of Amelia, which 
the behatioiv of the sergeant did not tend to 
sensovat wlmt that is, the sagaoions readess nay 
Ukewise ptobhUy nggest to thfimselves; If not, 


they must wait out time for dlsolosliig it Wo. 
shall now resume the history of Mrs. Benneti 
who, after many apologies, proceeded to t^ 
matters in the next chapter. 

OHAPTEB IX. 

The eonclunon qfMrs, Beimefs hiaUny. 

*Whbn I became sensible,^ cries Mrs. Bonnet, 
'of tbe injury I had done my husband, I threw 
myself at his feet, and embiacing his knees, 
while 1 bathed them with my tears, I begged a 
patient hearing, declaring, if he was not satisfied 
with what 1 should say, 1 would become a will- 
ing victim of bis resentment I said, and 1 said 
truly, that if I owed my death that instant to 
his hands, I should have no other terror but of 
tbe fatal consequence which it might produce to 
himself. « 

'Ho seemed a little pacified, and bid me say 
whatever I pleased. 

' 1 then gave him a faithful relation of all that 
had happened. He heard me with great atten- 
tion, and at the conclusion cried, with a deep 
sigh — “0 Molly! 1 believe it all. You must 
have been betrayed, as you tell me ; you could 
not be guilty of such baseness, such cruelty, such 
ingratitude." He then — Oh 1 it is impossible to 
describe his behaviour — he expressed such kind- 
ness, such tonderoess, such concern for the man- 
ner in which he had used me — I cannot dwell on 
this scene — ^1 shall relapse — ^you must excuse 
me.* 

Amelia begged her togitmit anything which so 
affected her ; and she thus : 

'My husband, who \ a more couvinced than 
1 was of Mrs. Ellison's guilt, declaied he would 
not sleep that night in her house. He then went 
out to see for a lodging; he gave me all the 
money he had, and left me to pay her bill, and 
put up the clothes, telling mq, if 1 had not money 
enough, I might leave the clothes as a pledge ; 
but he vowed he could not answer for himself 
if he saw the face of Mrs. Ellison. 

'Words cannot scarce express the behaviour 
of that artful woman, it was so kind and so 
generous. She said she did not blame my 
husband's resentment, nor could she expect any 
other, but that he and all the world should 
oensure her— that she hated her house almost 
as much as we did, and deiesteif her cousin, if 
possilde, more. In fins^ she said I might leave 
my clothes there that evening, but that she 
would send them to us the nea^t morning; that 
she scorned the thought of detaining them; end 
as for the peltry dabt^ we might pay her when- 
ever we pleased; fof, to do her justice^ with all 
her vicea^ she hath some good in her.* 

'Some good in her, indeed!* cfled AsseUa 
with great indignation, 

* We were soaroe settled in onr new Mglnge, 
continued Mrs. Bonnet, 'when my husband ne- 
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gM tvoom^ainof* palik In bb indde. He told meuit m n bribe tben • iMompenee, Aft 
1110 fa 0 feftred be b^d done himself some injury in further designs were laid against my innooenoei 
his ragSi and had burst something within hini« but in this I found myself happily deceived: few 
As to the odious— <1 cannot bear the thought) the neither then, nor at any time sinoe, hare 1 ever 
great skill of the surgeon soon entirely nuthd had the least solioitation of that hind. Kev, 
him ; but his other complaint) instead of yielding indeed) have I seen the leaat oooasloo to think 
to any application, grew still worse and worsO) my lord bad any euoh deslrei. 
nor ever ended tijl it brought him to his grave. *Guod heavens ! what are these laen f what Is 
* Oh, Mra Booth ! could I have been certain this appetite which must havu Uovelty and re» 
that I had occasioned this, however innocently sistanoe for its provocatives, and which is ds- 
4 I had occasioned it, I could never have survived Ughtod with us no longer than while we tnaj be 
it; but the surgeon who opened him alter his coquideved in the light of enemiesf ’ 
death assured me that he died of what they *T thank you, madam,' cries Amelte, *for vt* 
called a polypus in his heart, and that nothing Ueviug me fiom'my fears on your acoount; X 
which had happened on account d me was in tremliied at the oonsequenoe ol this second 
the least the occasion of it. acquaintance with such a man, aid In % 

‘I have, however, related the affair truly to situation.' 
you. The drst complaint I ever heard of the *1 assure you, madam, I was in no danger,* 
kind was within a day or two after we left Mrs. returned Urs. Bennet ; *for besides that 1 think 
Ellison's; and this complaint remained till his 1 could have pretty well relied on my own 
death, which might induce him perhaps to attri- resolution, 1 have heard since, at St Edmundi- 
bute his death to another cause ; but the surgeon, bury, from an intimate acquaintance of my lord's, 
who is a man of the highest eminence, hath who was an entire stranger to my affairs, that 
always declared the contrary to me, with the the highest degree of ixkconstaney is his oharaeter; 
most positive certainty; and this opinion hath and that few of his numberless mistresses have 
been my only comfoit. ever received a second visit from him. 

‘When my husband died, which was about * Well, madam,' continued she, * I think I have 
ten weeks after we quitted Mrs. Ellison's, of little more to trouble you with ; unless I should 
whom I had then a different opinion from what > relate to yon my long ill state of health, from 
1 have now, 1 was left in the most wretched which I am lately, 1 thank Heaven, recovered; 
condition imaginable. I believe, madam, sho or unless 1 should mention to you the most 
showed you my letter. Indeed, she did every- griovons accident that ever befell mo, the loss of 
thing for me at that time which 1 could have my pour dear Charley.’ Here she made a full 
expected from the best of friends. She supplied stop, and the tom ran down into her bosom, 
mo with money from her own pocket, by which Ai lelia waa^lsuent a few minutes, while she 
means 1 was pioborved from a distress in which gavt the lady time to vent her passion; after 
1 must have otherwibo inevitably perished. which she began to pour forth a vast profusion 

^Her kindness to me iii this boasou of distress of acknowledgments for the trouble bhe bad taken 
prevailed on mo to return again to her house, in relating her history, but chiefly for the motive 
Why, indeed, should 1 have refnsed an offer so which had induced her to it, and for the kind 
very convenient for me to accept^ and which warning which she had given hor by the little 
seemed so generous in her to make? Here 1 note which Mi's. Bennet had sent her that 
lived a very retired life with my little babe, morning. 

seeing no company but Mrs. Ellison herself for 'Yes, madam,’ cries Mrs. Bennet, *I am ooa- 
a full quarter of a year. At last Mrs. Ellison vinoed, by what I have lately seen, that yon are 
brought me a parchment from my lord, in which the destined saoriflee to this wiclmd lord; and 
he had settled upon me, at her instance, as she that Mrs. Ellison, whom 1 no longer donbt to 
told me, and as 1 believe it was, an annuity of have been the instrument of my ruin, intended 
one.bundred and fifty pounds a-year. This was, to betray you in the 4ame manner* The day I 
I think, the very first time die had mentioned met my lord in your apartment 1 began to enler- 
his hatdul namp to me sinoe my return to her tain some suspicions, and 1 took Mrs* ElUson 
house. And she now prevailed upon me, though very roundly to task upon them. Her behaviour, 
I assure you not without much difficulty, to notwithstanding many asseverations to the oon- 
suffer him to execute the deed in my presmioe. trsry^oonvinoed me 1 was right; aiUl I intended 
'I will not desoribe onr interview,—! am not more than once to speak to yoU|^t oonld not, 
able to describe it, and 1 have often wondered till last night the mention of &e masquerade 
how 1 found spirits to support it. This 1 will determined me to delay it no longer. Ithersfove 
say for him, that if he was net a veal penttenti sent you that note this morning, and am glad yon 
no man alive opuld aet the part better. so lucidly dboovered the writer, as it hath given 

'BeAdss resentment, 1 bad another motive of me this opportunity of easing my mind, a^ ol 
my backwardness to agree to sneh a meeting; honeeUy diowing yem how unworthy I om il 
end this was— fear. I apprehended, end surely your friendships «t ilm same time thst | ee 
not without reee(»i that the aittffitywM emmeedy deMie it* 

^ 
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CHAFTEB X 

tha last eht^Ur ofiha sevenik book 


Amelia did not fail to make proper eomplfn^enti 
to Mrs. Bonnet on the conclu&ion of hor speech 
in the last chapter. Bhe told her that, from the 
first moment of her acquaintance, she had the 
6tronp:est inclination to her friendship, and that 
her desires of that kind were much increased by 
hearings her story. * Indeed, madam,' says she^ 
*you are muohtoo severe a judge on youisclf; 
for they must have very little candour, in my 
opinion, who look upon your case with any 
severe eye. To me, I assure you, you appear 
highly the object of compassion ; and 1 shall 
always esteem you as an innocent and an un- 
fortunate woman.' 

Amelia would then have taken her leave, but 
Mrs. Bonnet so strongly pressed her to stay to 
breakfast, that at length she complied; indeed, 
she had fasted so long, and her gcutlo spiiits had 
been so agitated with variety of passions, that 
nature very strongly seconded Mis. Bonnet's 
motion. 

Whilst the maid was preparing the tea- 
equipage, Amelia, with a little slyness in her 
countenance, asked Mis. Bonnot if Sergeant 
Atkinson did not lodge in the same house with 
her? The other reddened so extremely at tho 
question, repeated the sergeant's name with such 
hesitation, and behaved so awkwardly, that 
Amelia wanted no furthey confii’uiation of her 
suspicions. Sho would not, however, declaro 
them abruptly to the other, but began a disser- 
tation on the sergeant's virtues; and after ob- 
serving the great concern which he had mani- 
fested when Mrs. Bennet was in her fit, con- 
cluded with saying she believed the sergeant 
would make the best husband in the world, for 
that he had great tenderness of heart and a 
gentleness of manners not often to be found in 
any man, and much seldomer in persons of his 
rank. 


* And why not in his rank ? ' said Mrs. Bonnet. 
* Indeed, Mrs. Booth, we rob the lower order of 
mankind of their due. 1 do not deny the force 
and power of education ; but when we consider 
how very injudicious is the education of the 
better sort in general, how little they are in- 
structed in the practice of virtue, we shall not 
expect to find the heart much improved by it. 
Aud even as to the head, how very slightly do we 
«• commonly find it improved by wbat is called a 
genteel education I 1 have myself, I think, seen 
instances of as great goodness, and as great un- 
derstanding too, among the lower sort of people 
as among the higher. Let us compare your 
sergeant now, with the lord who bath been the 
subject of conversation; on which side would an 
impartial jndge decide the balance to incline?’ 

’How monstrous, then,’ cries Amelia^ ’is the 
ojiinion of those who consider our matching our- 


selvcus the least below us in degree as a kind of 
contamination!’ 

’ A most absurd and preposterous sentiment,’ 
answered Mrs* Bennet warmly; ’how abhorrent 
fxhm,^ justice, from common sense, and from 
humanity, but how extremely incongruous with 
a religion which professes to Icnow no difieience 
of degree, but ranks all mankind on the footing 
of brethren! Of all kinds of piide, thoro is none 
so unchristian os that of station ; in reality, there 
is none so contemptible. Contempt, indeed, may 
be said to be its own object ; for my own part, I 
know none so despicable as those who despise 
otheis.* 

‘I do assure you,’ said Amelia, ’you speak 
my own soniiinents. I give you my word, 1 
should not bo ashamod of being the wife of an 
honest man in any station. Nor, if 1 had been 
much higher than I %vas, should I have thought 
myself degraded by calling our honest sergeant 
my husband.' 

’Since you have made this declaration,' ciies 
Mrs. Bennet, ’ 1 ^m sure you will not bo offended 
at a secret 1 am going to mention to you.’ 

’ Indeed, my dear,' answeied Amelia, smiling, 

’ I wonder rather you hove concealed it so 
long, espceially aflor tLo many Lints 1 have 
given you.’ 

’Nay, pardon me, madam,’ leplied the other; 
’I do not remember any such hints ; and perhaps 
you do not oven gue^s what I am going to say. 
My secret is this, that no woman had ever so 
sincere, so passionate a lover, as you have had 
in the sergeant.’ 

‘ I a lover in the Bf^\edUt !— 1 1 ’ ciies Amelia, 
a little surprised. 

’Have patience,’ ’^mswered the other; ‘I say 
you, my dear. As much surprised as you ap- 
pear, 1 tell you no moie than tho ’ruth ; and 
yet it is a truth you could hardly expect to 
hear from me, especially with so much good- 
humour ; since I will honestly confess to you 
— ^But what need have I to confess what 1 know 
you guess already? Toll me now, siucoiely, 
don't you guess ? ’ 

’ 1 guess, indeed, and hopo,’ said she, ' that he 
is your husband.’ 

’He is, indeed, my husband,’ cries the other; 
* and 1 am most happy in your approbation. In 
honest truth, you ought to appiove my choice, 
since you was every way the occasion of my 
making it. What you said of him very greatly 
recommended him to my oi>inlon; but he en- 
deared himself to me most by what he said of 
you. In short, 1 have discovered he hath always 
loved you with eucli a faithful, henest, noble, 
generous passion, that I was consequently con- 
vinced bis mind must possess all the iugredients 
of such a passion ; and what are these but true 
honour, goodness, modesty, bravery, tenderness, 
and, in « word, every human virtue ? Forgive 
me, my dear; but I was uneasy till 1 became 
myself the obj^t of such a passion.’ 
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^ And do jou really thl^ki^ said Amelia, emU- 
Ing, * tliat 1 shall forgive you robbing me of snob 
alorer? or, supposing what you bauter me with 
Was true, do you really imagine you oould change 
such a passion ? ’ 

‘ No, my dear/ answered the other ; * I only 
hope I have changed the object ; for bo assured, 
there is no greater vulgar error than that it is 
impossible for a man who loves one woman ever 
to love another. On the contrary, it is certain 
that a man who can love one woman so well at 
a distance, will love another better that is nearer 
to him. Indeed, I have heard one of the boat 
Lu<>bands in the world declare, in the presouoe 
of his wife, that be had always loved s priucosb 
with adoration. These pasbious, which reside 
only in very amorous and voiy dedicate minds, 
feed only on the delicacies there growing, and 
leave all the bubstantial food, and enough of the 
dchcacy too, for the wife.' 

The tea bcliig now ready, Mrs. Hennot, or, if 
yon please, fur the future, Mrs. Atkinson, pro- 
posed to call m her husbaud; but Amelia ob- 
3 ected. She said she should be glad to see him 
auy other time, but was then in the utmost hurry, 
as she had been tbioe hours absent fiom all she 
most loved. However, she had bcaito drank a 
dish of tea befoie she changed her mind: and, 
saying she would not part man and wifo, desired 
Mr. Atkinson might appear. 

The maid aubweicd that her master was not 
at home; which words she had scarce bpoken, 
when he knocked hastily at the door, and im- 
mediately came running into the room, all pale 
and breathlebs, and, addressing himself to Amelia, 
cried out, am borry, my dear lady, to bring you 
111 news; but Captain Booth ’ — ‘What! what!' 
cries Amelia, di'opplug the tea-cup from her hand, 
‘ is anything the matter with him ? ' — ‘ Don’t be 
frightened, my dear lady,' said the sergeant: ‘he 
is in very good health; but a misfortune hath 
happened.' — ‘ Are my children well?’ said Amelia. 

Oh, very well,' answered the sergeant. * Fray 


madam, don't be frightened; I hope It will 
signify nothing-^he is arrested, but I hope to 
get him out of their damned hands immediately.' 
— ‘ Where is he? ' cries Amelia ; ‘ 1 will go to 
him this instantl'^^He begs you will not,' an- 
swered the sergeant. ^1 have sent his lawyer to 
him, and am going back With Mrs. Ellison this 
moment; but I beg your lady&hip, for his sake 
and for your own sake, not to go.' — ‘Mrs EllisonI 
what is Mrs. Ellison to do?’ cries Amelia; ‘ I 
must and will go.' Mrs. Atkin^ion then inter- 
posed, and begged that she would not buiry her 
spirits, but compose herself, imd home to her 
childjppn, whither she would attiud her. She 
comforted her with the thoughts*that the captain 
was in no immediate danger ; that bhe could go 
to him when she would; and desuod her to let 
the bcigeant return with Mrs. Elliboii, raying she 
might be of service, and that there was much 
wisdom, and no kind of shame, in making use of 
bud p^'ople on certain occasions. 

‘ And who,' cries Amelia, a little come to her- 
self, ‘ hath done this barbarous action ? ’ 

‘ One I am ashamed to name,' cries the ser- 
geant; ‘indeed, 1 had always a very different 
opinion of him: 1 could not have believed any- 
thing but my own ears and eyes; but Dr. Harri- 
son is the man who hath done the deed.' 

‘Dr. Harribon!' cries Amelia. ‘Well, then, 
there is an end of all goodness in the world. I 
will never have a good opinion of any human 
being more,’ 

The sergeant begged that he might not be 
detained froih the captain ; an ^ that, if Amelia 
pleased io go home, he would wait upon her. 
But blio did not choose to see Mrs. iflllson at this 
time; and after a little consideiution, she re- 
solved to stay where she was ; and Mrs. Atkin- 
son agreed to go and fetch her children to her, it 
being not many doors distant 

The sergeant then departed; Amelia, in her 
confusion, never having once thought of wiibfim 
him joy on his marriage. 


BOOK 

OEAPTEB L 

Bnnp ihe first copier of the eighth booh. 

The history mast now look a little backward^ 
to those circumstances which led to the cata- 
strophe mentioned at the end of the last book. 

When Amelia went out in the morning, she 
loft her children to the care of her husband. In 
this apiiable office he had been engaged near an 
hour, and was at that very time lying along on 
the floor, and his little things crawling and play- . 
Ing about him, when a most violent knock was 
hMird at the door; and immediately s footman, 
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running up stairs, acquainted him that his lady 
was taken violently ill, and carried into Ifra 
Chenevix's toy- shop. ^ 

Booth no sooner heard this account, which was * 
delivered with great appearance of haste and 
earnestness, than he leaped suddenly from the 
floor; and leaving his children, roaring at the 
news of their mother's illness, in strict oha^e 
with his maid, he ran as fast as his legs could 
carry him to the place, or towards the place 
rather: for, before he arrived at the shop, a gen- 
tleman stopped him fuU butt, crying, ‘ Captain, 
whither so fast?*— Booth answered eagirly, 
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^Whoever you am, Mend, don^ nek bm eay 
quosilone no v.*— * Ton must pardon me, eaptafn,* 
nnawered the gentleman; *bat I Imve a littie 
tmsineee with pour honoiu^tn abort, oaptain, I 
have a email warrant here In my pocket againet 
your honour, at the euit of one Dr. Harrison.*— 
*Tou are a bailiff, then?’ eap Booth.—* I am an 
efBcer, sir,* answered the other.—* Well, sir, it is 
in vain to contend,’ cries Booth ; * but let me beg 
you will permit me only to step to Hrs. Ghone- 
▼ix’s — I will attend you, upon my honour, 
wherever you please; bat my wife lies violently 
ill there.’— * Oh, for that matter,’ answered the 
bailitr, * you may set your heart at ease. Your 
lady, I hope, is< very well ; I assure you she is 
not there. You will excuse me, captain, these 
are only stratagems of war. BotvM and virtus^ 
quia «h d haaiest equiritf ’ — * Sir, 1 honour your 
leaniiiill,* eries Booth, *and could almost kiss 
you fur what you tell me. 1 assure yoh 1 would 
forgive you five hundred arrests for such a piece 
of news. Well, sir, and whither am I to go with 
you ? * — * Oh, anywhere : where your honour 
pleases,* cries the bailiff.— * Then suppose we go 
to Brown’s coffeehouse,* said the prisoner. — * Ko^* 
answered the bailiff, * that will not do ; that's in 
the verge of the court* — *Why, theu, to the 
nearest tavern,* said Booth. — * No, not to a 
tavern,* cries the other, * that is not a place of 
security ; and you know, captain, your honour is 
a shy cock; 1 have been after your honour these 
three months. Corner sir, you must go to my 
house, if you please.’ — * With all my heart,* an- 
swered Booth, * if it he anywhere hereabouts.* — 
* Oh, it is but a little waj’s off,* replied the bailiff ; 
*itison]y in Gray’s Inn Lane, just by almost’ 
He then called a coach, and desired his prisoner 
to walk in. 

Booth entered the coach without any resist- 
ance, which, bad he been inclined to make, be 
must have plainly perceived would have been 
ineffectual, as tlia bailiff appeared to have seve- 
ral followers at hand, two of whom, beside the 
commander-in-chief, mounted with him into the 
coach. As Booth was a sweet-tempered man, as 
well as somewhat of a philosopher, ho behaved 
with all the good-humour imaginable, and, in- 
deed, with more than his companions ; wlio, how- 
ever, showed him what they call civility, tliat 
IS, they neither struck him nor spit in his face. 

Notwithstanding the pleasantry which Booth 
endeavouied to preserve, he in reality envied 
every labourer whom he saw pass by him in bis 
way. The charms of liberty against his will 
rushed on his mind ; and he could not avoid 
suggesting to himself how much mors happy 
was the poorest wretch who, without control, 
could repair io his homely habitation and to his 
family, compared to him, who was thus violently, 
and yet lawfully, torn away from tlie oonipauy 
of his wife and children. And their condition, 
especially that of his Amelia, gave his heart 
many a severe and bitter pang. 


At length he arriv^ at the bailiff’s mansion, 
and was usheved into a room in which were 
sevezal persons. Booth desired to be alone; 
upon which the bailiff wtfifed on him np-stairs 
into an apartment, the windows of which were 
well for^fied with iron bars, but the walls had 
not the least outwork raised before them'; they 
were, indeed, what is generally called naked ; 
the bricks having been only covered with a thin 
plaster, which in msny plaoes was mouldered 
away. 

The flnt demsnd made upon Booth was for 
coach-hire, which amounted to two shillings, 
according to the bailiff’s account ; that being 
just double the legal fare. He was then asked 
if he did not choose a bowl of punch ; to which 
he haying answered in the negative^ the bailiff 
replied, ’Nay, sir, just as you please. 1 don’t 
ask you to drink, if you don't choose it ; but 
certainly you know the custom: the house is full 
of prisoners, and 1 can’t afford gentlemen a room 
to themselves fo* nothing.' 

Booth presently took this hint — ^indeed, it was 
a pretty broad one— and told the bailiff he should 
not scruple to pay him his price; hut in fact he 
never drank unless at bis meals. *As to that, 
sir,* cries the bailiff, *it is just as your honour 
pleases. I scorn to impose upon any gentleman 
in misfortunes : I wish you well out of them, for 
my part. Your honour can take nothing amiss 
of me; 1 ouly does my duty, what 1 am bound 
to do ; and as you says you don’t care to drink 
anything, what will you be pleased to have for 
dinner ? * 

Booth then oomplie^^^n bespeaking a dish of 
meat, aud told the bai^ , he would drink a bottle 
with him after dina./. He then desired the 
favour of pen, ink, and paper, and a mefisenger ; 
all which wore immediately procur>‘d him, the 
bailiff telling him be might send aherever he 
pleased, and repeating his concern for Booth’s 
misfortunes, and u hearty desire to see ths end 
of them. 

The messenger was just despatched with the 
letter, when who should arrive but honest Atkin- 
son? A soldier of the Guards. b( longing to the 
same company with the sergeant, and who had 
known Booth at Gibraltar, had seen the arrest, 
aud beard the orders given to the coachman. 
This fellow, accidentally iiieetiiig Atkinson, had 
acquainted him with the whole affair. 

At tlie appearance of Atkinson, joy immedi- 
ately overspread the couiitenanco of Booth. The 
cei-emonials which passed between them are un- 
necessary to be repeated. Atkinson was soon 
despatched to the attorney and to Mrs. Ellison, 
as the reader hath beiore beard from his own 
mouth. 

Booth now greatly lamented that he hq,;! writ 
to his wife. He thought she might have been 
• acquainted with the affair bettor by the sergeant. 
Booth begged him, however, to do everything in 
bis power to eomfort her, to assure her that be 
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vnm in perfect beiilth aod good spirited and to 
lessen as ttnolt as possible tbe oeneern which he 
knew dke would hsftre at seading his letter4 

The sergeant, however, as the reader hath 
seen, brought himself the drst account of the 
amst. Indeed, the other messenger did not 
arrive 101 a full hour afterwards. This was not 
owing to aap slowness of his, but to many pre- 
vious errands which he was to exeente before 
the delivery of the letter v for, notwithstanding 
the earnest desire whiefa the bailiff had declared 
to see Booth out of his troubles, he had ordered 
the porter, who was his follower, to call upon 
two or three other bailiffs, and as many attor- 
neys, to try to load his prisoner nfifth as mmsy 
actions as possible. 

Here the reader may be apt to conclude that 
the bailiff, instead of being a friend, was resUy 
an enemy to poor Booth ; but in fact lie was not 
BO. His desire was no more than to accumu- 
late bail-bonds ; for the bailiff was reckoned an 
honest and good sort of man in his way, and 
had no more malice against the bodies in his 
custody than a butcher hath to those in his; 
and as the latter, when he takes his knife in 
hand, hath no idea but of the joints into which 
he is to cut the carcase, so the former, when he 
handles his writ, hath no other design but to 
cut out the body into as many bail-bonds as 
possible. As to the life of the animal or the 
liberty of the man, they are thoughts which 
never obtrude theinselv49s on either* 


GHAFTBB II. 

Containing an account of Mr. BooUCafellom'- 
aufferera. 

Before we return to Amelia we must detain 
our reader a Utile longer with Mr. Booth in the 
custody of Mr. Bondum the bailiff, who now 
informed hie prisoner that he was welcome to 
the Uberty of the house with the other gentle- 
men. 

Booth asked who those gentlemen were. * One 
of them, sir,* says Mr. Boudum, 48 a veiy great 
wilier or author, as they call him ; he hath been 
here these five weeks at the suit of a bookseller 
for eleven pound* odd money; but he expects 
to be discharged in a day or two, for he hath 
writ out the debt. He is now writing for five or 
six booksellers, and he will get you sometimes, 
when he sits to it, a matter of fifteen shillings a 
day. For he is* a very good pen, they say, but 
is apt to be idle. Some days he won*t write 
above five hours; but at other times 1 have 
known him at it above sixteen.* — *AyI* cries 
Booth ; 'pray, what are his productions? What 
does he write?*— ‘Why, sometimes,* answered 
Bondiun, ‘he writes your history books for your 
num be rs, and sometimes your verses, your 
poems— what do you call them?— and then 
•r'in he writes news for your newspapers.’— 
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‘Ay, indeed! he Is a most eKtraerdinfiry memr 
truly! How doth he get his news here?'— 
‘Why, he makes It iS he doth yeur parliamsEi 
speeches for your magasines. He tsads them to 
us Bometlmes over a bowl of punsli* To be sura^ 
it Is all one as tf one was In lifeo Parlkmenl 
fiouae,^ is about Uberty and freedom, and 
about the oonstitiitM of BoglanA I eay nothing 
Ufr my part, for 1 wBt bosp isy neck ost of o» 
Mter ; but faith ko makes it out plainly to nio 
that all mattorR are not as tliey should ho. I ntn 
all for Uberty, for my part.'— ‘Is that so oenb' 
•tetent with your sailing?* cries Booth. 
thoagb^. my friend, you had lived by deprivlugt 
SMR ot ffieir Uberty. That’s another matter, 
oriss the bailiff; ‘that’s aiU aooording to lawi 
and in the way of business. To he sure, mete 
must be obliged tt> pay their debts, or else therw 
would be an end of everything.’ Booth desired 
the bailiff to give him his ^nion of Uberty, 
upon which he hesitated a moment,' and then 
cried out, ‘ Oh, it is a fine thing, it Is a very fine 
thing, and the constitution of England.’ Booth 
told him that by the old constitution of England 
he bad heard that men could not be arrested for 
debt To whioh the bailiff answered that must 
have been in very bad timea ‘ Because as why,’ 
says he, ‘would it not be the hardest thing in 
the world if a man could not arrest another for 
a just and lawful debt? Besides, sir, yon must 
be mistaken; for how could that ever be? Is 
not liberty the constitution of England? Well, 
and is not the censtitntion, as a man may say,^ 
whereby the constitution, that is the law and 
liberty, and all that’— 

BiH)tb had a Uttle mercy upon the poor bailiff,, 
when he found him rounding in this manner, 
and told him be had made the matter very dear. 
Booth then proceeded to inquire after the other 
genUemen, his fellows in affliction, upon whieh 
Boudum acquainted him that one of the prisoners 
was a poor fellow. ‘He calls himself a gentle- 
man,’ said Bondum ; ‘hut I am sure 1 never saw 
anything genteel ly him. In a week that he 
hath been in my house he hath drank only part 
of one bottle of wine. I intend to carry him to 
Newgate within a day or two, if he cannot find 
bail, whjch 1 suppose he wiU not be able to do; 
for everybody says be is an undone man. He 
hath run out all he hath by losses in business, 
and one way or other; and he hath a wffe and 
seven children. Here was the whole family here 
the other day, all howling together. 1 never saw 
such a beggarly crew. I was almost ashamed * 
to see them in my house. 1 thought they seemed 
fitter for Bridewell than any other place. To 
be sure, I do not reckon him as proper company 
for such as you, sir; but there is another pri- 
soner in the house that I dare ssy you will like 
very much. He is indeed very much of a gen- 
tleman, and qieiidB his money like one. I have 
had him only ihxna day^ and I am afraid he 
won’t stay much longer. They say, indeed, he 
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Is a gamester; bat what is that to me or any one 
as long as a man appears as a gentleman ? 1 
always love to speak by people as I find; and 
in my opinion, he is fit company for the greatest 
lord in the land; for ho hath very good clothes, 
and money enough. He is not here for debt, 
but upon a judge*s warrant for an assault and 
battery ; for the tipstaff locks up here.’ 

The bailiff was thus haranguing when he was 
Interrupted by the arrival of the attorney whom 
the trusty sergeant had with the utmost expedi- 
tion found out and despatched to the relief of 
his distressed friend. But before we proceed 
any further with the captain we will return to 
poor Amelia, for whom, considering the situation 
in which we left her, the good-natured reader 
may be perhaps in no small degree solicitous. 

CHAPTER IIL 

some exiraiwdvnavy In 

Mra, Ellison. 

Trb sergeant being departed to convey Mrs. 
Ellison to the captain, his wife went to fetch 
Amelia’s children to their mother. 

Amelia’s concern for the distresses of her hus- 
band was aggravated at the sight of her children. 
*06od Htavens!’ she cried, *what will — ^what 
can become of these poor little wretches? Why 
have 1 produced these little creatures, only to 
give them a share of poverty and misery ? ’ At 
which woi ds she embraced them eagerly in her 
arms, and bedewed them both with her ^rs. 

The childien’s eyes soon overflowed as fast as 
their mothei’s, though neither of them knew the 
cause of her aflliciion. The little boy, who was 
the cider and much the shar^ier of the two, im- 
puted the agonies of his mother to her illness, 
accoidiug to the account brought to his father 
in his presence. 

When Amelia became acquainted with the 
child’s appiehensions, she soon satisfied him 
that she was in a perfect state of health; at 
which the little thing expiessed great satis- 
faction, and said ho was glad she was well 
again. Amelia told him she had not been in the 
least disordered. Upon which the innocent ciied 
out, *La! how can people tell such flbs? A 
guat tall man told my papa you was taken very 
ill at Mrs. Somebody’s shop, and my poor papa 
presently ran down stairs. 1 was afraid he 
would have bioke his neck to come to you.* 

* *Oh, the villains ! ’ cries Mrs. Atkinson, ^what 
a stratagem was here to take away your hUs- 
bandl * 

*Takd away!* answered the child. ‘What! j 
hath anybody taken away papa? Sure that 
naughty fibli^g man hath not taken sway 
papa?’ 

Amelia begged Mrs. Atkinson to say some- 
thing to her children, for that her spirits wore 
overpowered. Shs then threw herself into a 


chair, and gave a full vent to a paaslon almost 
too strong for her delicate constitution. 

The scene that followed during some minutes 
is beyond my power of description. 1 must beg 
the readers’ hearts to suggest it to themselves. 
The children hung on the mother, whom they 
endeavoured in vain to comfort, as Mrs. Atkin- 
son did in vain attempt to pacify them, telling 
them all would be well, and they would soon see 
their papa again. 

At length, partly by the persuasions of Mrs. 
Atkinson, partly from consideration of her little 
ones, and more, perhaps, from the relief which 
she had acquired by her tears, Amelia became a 
little composed. 

Nothing worth notice passed in this miserable 
company from this time till the return of Mrs. 
Ellison from the bailiff’s bouse ; and to draw out 
scenes of wretchedness to too groat length is a 
task very uneasy to the writer, and for which 
none but readers of a most gloomy complexion 
will think themselves over obliged to bis labours. 

At length Mrs. Ellison arrived, and entered 
the room with an air of gaiety rather mis- 
becoming the oeoasioo. When she had seated 
herself in a chair, she told Amelia that the cap- 
tain was very well and in good spit its, and that 
he earnestly desired her to keep up hers. *Oome, 
madam,' said she, * don’t be disconsolate. I hope 
we shall soon be able to got him out of his 
troubles. The debts, indeed, amount to mure 
than 1 exported; however, ways may be found 
to redeem him. He must own himself guilty of 
some rashness in goiu^ out of the verge when 
he knew to what ho 1 liable ; but that is now 
not to be remedied. ®^^f he had followed my 
advice, this had not I’^.ppoucd; but men will be 
headstrong.’ 

‘I cannot hear this,’ cries Amelit. ‘Shall I 
hear that best of creatures blamed Lis tender- 
ness to me ? * 

* Well, I will not blame him,* answered Mrs. 
Ellison. *I am sure I piopose nothing but to 
borvo him ; and if you will do as much to serve 
him yourself, he will not be long a priboner.’ 

* 1 do ! ’ cries Amelia. ‘ Oh, Heavens I is there 

a thing upon earth’ 

‘ Yes, there is a thing upon earth,’ said Mrs. 
Ellison, ‘ and a very easy tbiflg too ; and yet I 
will venture my life you start when 1 propose it. 
And yet, when 1 coubider that you are a woman 
of understanding, I know not why 1 should think 
so ; for sure you must have too inuch good sense 
to imagine that you can cry your husband out of 
prison. If this would have done, 1 see you have 
almost cried your eyes out already. And yet 
you may do the bubiness by a much pleasanter 
way than by crying and bawling.’ 

‘What do you mean, medam?' cries i^elia. 
‘ For my part, 1 cannot guess your meaning.’ 

‘Before I tell you, then, madam,’ answered 
Mrs. Ellison, ‘I must inform you, if you do not 
already know it, that the captain is ohaiged 
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with actlotiB to the amount of near Are hundred 
pounds. I am sure 1 would willingly be his 
bail; but I know my bail would not be taken 
for that sum. You must consider, therefore, 
madam, what chance you have of redeeming 
him, nnless you choose, as perhaps some wives 
would, that he should lie all his life in prison.* 

At these words Amelia discharged a shower 
of tears, and gave eveiy mark of the most frantio 
grief. 

‘Why, there now,* cries Mrs. ElUson, ‘while 
you will indulge these extravagant passions, how 
can you be capable of listening to the voioe of 
reason ? I know I am a fool in eoneeming ioy« 
self thus with the affairs of others. 1 know the 
thankless office I undertake; and yet I love yon 
so, my dear Mrs. Booth, that 1 cannot bear to 
see you affiictod, and I would comfort you if you 
would suffer me. Xjet me beg you to make your 
mind easy; and within these two days 1 will 
engage to set vour husband at liberty. 

‘Harkee, child ; only behave like a woman of 
spirit this evening, and keep your appointment, 
notwithstanding what bath happened, and I am 
convinced there is one who hath the j^wer and 
the will to serve you.* 

Mrs. Ellison spoke the latter part of her speech 
in a whisper, so that Mrs. Atkinson, who was 
then engaged with the children, might not hear 
her; but Amelia answered aloud, and said, 
‘What appointment would you have me keep 
this evening ? * 

‘Nay, n^y, if you have forgot,* cries Mrs. 
Ellison, tell } ou more anul her time ; but 

come, will }oa home? My dinner is ready 
by this time, and shall dine with me.* 

‘Talk not to mo of dinners,' ciies Amelia; 
‘my stomach is too full aheady.* 

‘Nay, but, dear madam,’ answered Mrs. Elli- 
son, ‘lot ino beseotU jou to go home with mo. I 
do not caio,’ rajs sho, whispeiing, ‘to speak 
before some ftdka.* 

‘I have no societ, madam, in the world,’ re- 
plied ilmelia aloud, ‘which I would not com- 
municate to this lady ; for 1 shall always 
acknowledge the highest obligations to her for 
the secrets she* hath imparted to mo.* 

‘Madam,* said Mrs. Ellison, ‘I do not ihtor- 
feie with obligations. 1 am glad the lady hath 
obliged you so much ; and 1 wish all people 
w'eie equally mindful of obligations. 1 hopo 1 
have omitted no oppoitunity of endeavouiing to 
oblige Mrs. Booth, as well as 1 have some other 
folks.’ 

‘If by other folks, madam, you mean me,' 
cries Mrs. AlKinson, ‘1 confess I sinecicly be- 
lieve you intended the same obligation to us 
both; and 1 have the pleasure to think it is 
owing to me that this lady is not as much 
obliged to you as 1 am.* 

‘I protest, madam, I can hardly guess your 
meaning,* said Mrs. Ellison. ‘Do you really 
intend to affront me, madam V 
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* I intend to pneserre innooenee and vlrtui^ if 
it be in my power, madam,* answered the other. 

‘ And rare nothing bttt the most eager resoluttoit 
to destroy it could induce ydu to mention rack 
^ appointment at raoh e ttine.* 

‘I did not expect this treatment from you, 
madam,* cried Mrs. Ellison; ‘such ingratitude 1 
could not have believed kad It been rsportod to 
me by any other.* 

‘Such impudence,* answered Mrt. Afkfnson, 
‘must exceed, I think, all belief; bat when 
Women once abandon that modesty which if the 
obaracteristio of their sex, they seldom set aigr 
bounds to their assurance.* 
il erald not have believed this to have been 
in human nature,* cries Mrs. Ellison. ‘Is this 
the woman whom I have fed, have clothod, have 
suppoited^: who owes to my charity and my 
iuierce8sions.that she is not at this day destitute 
of all the neeessaiies of life ?* 

‘I own it all,* answered Mrs. Atkinson; ‘and 
1 add the favour of a masquerade ticket to the 
number. Could I have thought, madam, that 
you would before my face have asked another 
lady to go to tho same place with the same man? 
—But I ask your pardon; I impute rather more 
assuiauco to you than you are mistress of. You 
have endeavoured to keep the assiguation a 
secret from me; and it was by meye accident 
only that I discovered it, unless there are some 
guaidian angels that in general protect innocence 
and virtue; though, I may say, 1 have not always 
found them so watchful.* 

‘ Indeed, madam,* said Mrs. Ellison, ‘yon are 
nc‘ woith my answer; nor will I stay a moment 
Irn 1 1 with such a person. So, Mrs. Booth, you 
have your choice, madam, whether you will go 
with me, or romain in the company of this lady.* 
‘If so, madam,* answered Mrs. Booth, ‘1 shall 
not bu long in doteniiiuing to stay where I am. 

^Irs. Ellison then, casting a look of great 
indignation at both the ladies, made a short 
speech full of invectives against Mrs. Atkinson, 
and not without oblique hints of ingratitude 
against poor Amelia; after which she burst out 
of the room, and out of the house, and made 
haste to her own home, in a condition of mind 
to which fortune without guilt cannot^ 1 believe, 
reduce any one. < 

Indeed, how much the superiority of misery is 
on the side of wickedness may appear to every 
leader who will compare tho present situation of 
Amelia with that of His. Ellison. Forltfue had 
attacked the former with almost the hig1i%t 
dngiee of her malice. She was involved in a 
scone of most exquisite distress, and her husband, 
her principal comfort, tom violently fiom her 
arms; yet her soitow, however exquisite, was 
all soft and tender, nor was she without many 
consolations. Her oase^ however hard, was not 
abbolutely desperate; for scarce any condition 
of fortune can be so. Art and industry, chance 
and friends, have often relieved the most dis* 
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tiTMMtt loSroamstatio^B, and oonToried them Into 
In all theaa abe bad bog^ on this 
nidi ibe grave^ and perfect virtua and innooenoe 
ghVO her the atroogest assurancea on ibe other. 
Whereas, in the bosom of Mrs. EUison, aU was 
alorm and tempest; anger, reyenga, fear, and 
pride, like ao many raging furiee, possessed her 
mind, and tortured her with disappointment and 
shame. Loss of reputation, which is generally 
irreparable, was to be her lot; loss of friends is 
of this the certain consequence: all on this side 
the grave appeared dreary and comfortless, and 
endless misery on the other closed the gloomy 
prospect 

Henoe^ my worthy reader, console thyself, that 
however few of the other good things of life are 
thy lot, the best of all things, which is innocence, 
is always within thy own power; and though 
Fortune may make thee often unhappy, she can 
never make thee completely and iireparably 
miserable without thy own consent 

CHAPTER IV. 

Cbnftiihtny, among many matters^ the eaemplaty 
behaviour q/ Colonel James. 

Wbb 9 Urs. Ellison was departed, Mrs. Atkinson 
began to apply all her art to soothe and com- 
fort Amelia, but was presently prevented by ber. 
*1 am ashamed, dear madam,* said Amelia, *of 
having indulged my affliction so much at your 
expense. The suddenness of the occasion is my 
only excuse; for, bad I had time to summon 
my resolution to my assistance, 1 hope I am 
mistress of more patience than you have hitherto 
seen me exert 1 know, madam, in my un- 
warrantable excesses, I have been guilty of many 
transgressions. First, against that Divine will 
and pleasure without whose permission, at least, 
no human accident can happep ; in the next place, 
madam, if anything can aggravate such a fault, 
I have transgressed the laws of friendship as 
well as decency, in throwing upon you some 
part of the load of my grief ; and again, 1 have 
sinned against common oense, which should teach 
me, instead of weakly and heavily lamenting my 
misfortunes^ to rouse my spirits to remove 
them. In this light I am shocked at my own 
folly, and am resolved to leave my children 
under your care, and go directly to my husband. 
I may comfort him. I may assist him. I may 
relieve him. There is nothing now too difficult ) 
foj me to undertake.* * 

Mre. Atkinson greatly approved and dbrnpU- 
mented her friend on all the former part of her 
speech, exc^ what related to herself, on which 
she spoke very civilly, and 1 believe with groat 
truth; but se to her determination of going to 
her hqsband, she endeavomed to dissuade hmr, 
at least she begged ber to defer it for the present, 
and till the sergeant returned home, dhe then 
reminded Amelia thst it wee now past five In thsi 


afternoon, and that she had not taken any re* 
freshmnnt but a dish of tea the wliole day, and 
desired she would give her leave to procure her 
aohiok, or anything she liked better, for her 
dinner. 

Amelia thanked her friend, and said she would 
sit down with her to whatever she pleased; *bat 
if I do not eat,' said she, * 1 would not have you 
impute it to anything but want of appetite; for 
I assure you all things are equally indifferent to 
me. 1 am more solicitous about these poor litild 
things, who have not been used to fast so long. 
Heaven knows what may hereafter bo thoir fate I* 

Mra Atkinson bid her hope the best, and then 
recommended her children to the care of her 
maid. 

And now arrived a servant from Mrs. James, 
with* an invitation to Captain Booth and to liis 
lady to diue with the colonel the day after the 
next. This a little perplexed Amelia; but after 
a short consideiation she despatched an answer 
to Mrs. James, in which she concisely informed 
her of what bad happened. 

The honest sergeant, who had been on hfis lege 
almost the whole day, now returned, and brought 
Amelia a short letter from ber husband, in which 
he gave her the most solemn assurances of his 
health and spirits, and begged her with great 
earnestness to take care to preserve her own, 
which if she did, he said he had no doubt but 
that they should shortly be happy. He added 
something of hopes from my lord, with which 
Mrs. Ellison bad amused Inm, and which sorved 
only to destroy the comfort that Amelia recoi^od 
from the rest of his letter, e’ 

Whilst Amelia, the sis^eant, and his lady 
were engaged in a cold ccr ation, for which pur- 
pose a cold chick was procured from the tavern 
for the ladies, and two pound of cold beef ^or the 
sergeant, a violent knocking was heard at the 
door, and presently afterwards Colonel James 
entered the room. After proper compliments 
had passed, the colonel told Amelia that her 
letter was brought to Mrs, James while they 
were at table, and that on her showing it him 
he bad immediately rose up, made an apology to 
his company, and took a cliflir to her. He spoke 
to her with great tenderucas on the occasion, 
and desired her to make herself easy ; assuring 
her that he woqld leave nothing in his power 
undone to serve ber husband. He then gave 
her an invitation, in his wife's name, to his own 
house, in the most pressing manner. 

Amelia returned him very hearty thanks for 
all bis kind offers, but bogged to decline that of 
an apartment i|i his house. She said, as she 
could not leave her children, eo neither could 
she thiuk of bringing snob a trouble with hev 
into his family; and though the colonel gave 
her many assurances that her children as nfell 
as herself would be very weleome to Mrs. Janies^ 
and even betook biqiself to entreaties she still 
persisted obstinately in her refniai 
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Ja ml tratb, Amelia had Uhea a yast affeo- 
tloa for Mrs. Atkinfioni of the comfort of whose 
eompaoj ehe could aot bear to be deprived in 
her distreea, nor to exchange it for that of ICte. 
Jamea, to whom had latelj conceived no 
little dislike. 

The Goloneli when he found he could not pre- 
vail with Amelia to accept his invitation, desisted 
from any further solicitations. He then took a 
bank-bill of fifty pounds from his pocket-book, 
and said, * You will pardon me^ deer madam, if 
I choose to impute your refusal of my house 
rather to a disUko of my wife^ who 1 will not 
pretend to be the most 'agreeable ol women (all 
men,’ said he, sighing, *bave not Captain Boo^lt 
fortune), than to any aversion or anger to tne. 
1 must insist upon it^ therefore^ to make your 
present habitation as easy to you as possible— 
1 hopc^ madam, you will not deny me this 
happiness; 1 beg you will honour me with the 
acceptance of this trifle.’ He then put the note 
into her hand, and declared that the honour of 
touching it was worth a hundred times that 
sum. 

*1 protest, Colonel James,* oried Amelia, blush- 
ing, * 1 know not what to do or say, your good- 
ness so greatly confounds me. Can I, who 
am so well acquainted with the many great 
obligations Mr. Booth already hath to your 
generosity, consent that you should add more to 
a debt we never can pay ? * 

The colonel stopped her short, protesting that 
she misplaced the obligation; for tliat if to 
confer the highest happiness was to oblige, he 
was obliged to her acceptance. *Aud I do 
assure you, madam,* said he, *if this trifling sum, 
or a much larger, can contribute to youi ease, 1 
shall consider myself as the happiest man upon 
Garth in being ablo to supply it, and you, madam, 
my greatest benefactor in receiving it’ 

Amelia then put the note in her pocket, and 
they entered into a conversation in which many 
civil things were said on both sides; but what 
was chiefly worth remark was, that Amelia had 
almost her husband constantly in her mouth, 
and the colonel never mentioned him : the former 
seemed desirous to lay all obligations as much 
as possible to the account of her husband; and 
the latter endeavoured, with the utmost delicacy, 
to insinuate that her happiness was the main 
aud indeed only point which he had in view. 

Amelia had made no doubt, at the oolonel’s 
first appearance, but that he intended to go 
directly to her husband. When lie dropped 
therefore a hint of his intention to visit him 
next morning, she appeared visibly shocked at 
the delay. The colonel, perceiving this, said, 
* However Inconvenient it may be, yet, madam, 

I if it will oblige yon. Or if you desire it, I will 
even<go to-night* Amdia answered, *Hy hus- 
band will he far from desiring to derive any 
good fliem your inoonvenienoe; bat If yon put 
' It to me, I must be excused for saying 1 deslrs 
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Botlring more in the world than to send laktik so 
great a comfort as 1 know he will receive frooi 
the prssenoe of euoh a frirad.*— *Then, to shotr 
you, madam,’ cries the omonelt ‘that 1 desire 
nothing more in the w<»rld than to give yon 
pleasure^ I will go to him imipediately** 

Amelia then bethought henjwH ol the sergeant^ 
aud told the colonel his old acqaaintam Atkin- 
son, whom he had known at Gibraltar, Vras then 
in the house, and^ would conduol him to the 
place. The eei-geant was immediately eaUed 
in, paid his respects to the oolonel, and was 
acknowledged by him. They both Immediately 
set forward, Amelia to the utmoet of her power 
pressing their departare. 

Mra Atkinson now returned to Amelia, and 
was by her acquainted with the colonel’s late 
generosity^ for her heart so boiled over with 
gratitude that she could not conceal the ebul- 
lition. Amelia likewise gave her friend a full, 
narrative of the colonel’s former behaviour and 
friendship to her husband, as well abroad as in 
England; and ended with declaring that she 
believed him to be the most generous man upon 
earth. 

Mrs. Atkinson agreed with Amelia’s oonolu- 
sioD, and said she was glad to hear there was 
any such man. They then proceeded with the 
children to the tesriable, whore panegyrio, and 
not scandal, was the topic of their conversation ; I 
aud of this panegyric the colonel was the subject, 
both the ladies seeming to vie with each other in 
celebrating the pi-aises of his goodness. 

CHAPTEB V. 

Comments upon authors. 

Having left Amelia in as comfortable a sitaation 
as could posbibly be expected, her immediate 
distresses relieved, and her heart filled with 
great hopes from the friendship of the colonel, 
we will now return to Booth, who, when the 
attorney and sergeant bad left him, received a 
visit from that grhat author of whom honourable 
mention is made in our second chapter. 

Booth, as the reader may be pleased to re- 
member, was a pretty good master of the dsssica; 
for his father, though he designed his son for 
the srmy, did not think it neoesssry to breed 
him up a bloofchead. He did nol^ perhaps, 
imag^ine that a competent share of Latin or Greek 
would make his son either a pedant or a coward. 
He considered likewise, probably, that the lifee* 
of a soldier is in general a life of idleness; and 
might think that the qiare bototm of an officer in 
country quarters would be as well employed 
with a book as in sauntering about the streets, 
loitering in a ooffeehonsov sotting in a tevern, 
or in laying sohsmes to ^haueh and ndn a set 
of hannlsai Ignorant country girls. 

As Booth wae therefore what might writ he 
oaUed,intUsegeaitleest,aiiianol leernlagilui 
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began to dieeonnte vith onr author on eubjeota 
of literature. think, sir,’ eaye he, *that Br. 
Sfrtft'hath been generally allowed, by the oriUoa 
in this kingdom, to be the greatest master of 
humoor that ever wrote. Indeed, I allow him 
to have possessed most admirable talents of this 
kind; and if Babelais was his master, 1 think 
he proves the truth of the common Greek pro- 
verb— That the scholar is often superior to the 
master. As to Cervantes, 1 do not think we 
can make any just comparison ; for though Mr. 
Pope compliments him with sometimes taking 
Cervantes* serious air'-— remember the pas- 
sage,’ cries the author; 

** 0 thou, i\hatover title pleasi thine ear, 

Bean. Drupier, Blckerstaff, or Gulliver; 

Whether you take Ceivaiitos* serious air, 

Or laugh and shake m Rabelais' easy chair" *-« 

* Ton are right, sir,* said Booth; *but though I 
should agree that the doctor hath sometimes 
condescended to imitate Itabelais, I do not ru- 
meraber to have seen in his works the least 
attempt in the manner of Cervantes. But there 
is one in his own way, and whom I am convinced 
he studied above all others — you guess, 1 believe, 
I am going to name Lucian. This author, I say, 
1 am convinced he followed ; but I think he fol- 
lowed him at a distance, as, to say the trutli, 
every other writer of tljis kind hath done in my 
o^fluion; for noue, 1 think, hath yet equalled 
him, 1 agree, indeed, entirely with Mr. Muile, 
ill his JDiscourte on the Affe of the Philopatins^ 
w licu he gives him the epithet of the incompar- 
able Lucian; aud incomparable, 1 believe, he 
will nmiain as long as the language in which he 
wiolo shall endure. What an inimitable piece 
of humour is his Cocki' — ‘I remember it very 
well,* cries tlie author; *his story of a Cock and 
a Bull is excellent.* Booth stared at this, and 
asked the author what ho moaut by the Bull. 
‘Nay,* answered he, *I don’t know very well, 
upon my soul. It is a long tinio since I read 
him. 1 learned him all over at .sciiool; 1 have 
not read him much since. And pray, sir,* said 
he, , ‘ how do you like his Phiirsalia t Don’t you 
think Mr. Bowe's translation a very fine oue ? * 
Booth replied, *I believe we are talking of dif- 
ferent authors. The Pharsalia^ which Mr. Bo we 
translated, was written by Lucan ; but 1 have 
been speaking of Lucian, a Greek writer, and, in 
my opinion, the greatost in 4lie humorous way 
that ever the world produced.’ — ‘Ay! * cries the 
author, *he w'as indeed so, a very excellent writer 
•indeed! 1 fancy a translation of him would sell 
very well !* — ‘ I do notkuow, indeed,* cries Booth. 
‘ A good translation of him would be a valuable 
book. I have seen a wretched one published 
by Mr. Dryden, but translated by others, who in 
many places have misuiidorstond Lucian’s mean- 
ing, and have nowhere preserved the spirit of 
the original.* — ‘That is great pity,* says the 
author. ‘ Pray, sir, is he well translated in the 
Trench?'— Booth answered he could not tell; 


but that be doubted it very inueh, having never 
seen a good version into that language ont of 
the Greek. ‘To confess the truth,, 1 believe,' 
said he, ‘the Fronoh translators have generally 
consulted the Latin only, which, in some of the 
few Greek writers I have rhad, is intolerably 
bad. And as the English translators for the 
most part pursue the French, we may easily 
guess what spirit those copies of bad copies must 
preserve of the original.' 

‘ Egad you are a shrewd gneaser,’ cries the 
author. ‘I am glad the booksellers have not 
your sagacity. But how should it be otherwise, 
considering the price they pay by the sheet? 
The Greek, you will allow, is a hu'd language, 
and there are few gentlemen that wiite who can 
read it without a good lexicon. Now, sir, if we 
were to afford time to find out the true meaning 
of words, a gentleman would not get bread and 
cheese by his work. If one was to be paid, in- 
deed, as Mr. Pope was for his Homer — Fray, 
sir, don't you think that the best translation in 
the world?' 

‘ Indeed, sir,* cries Booth, ‘ I think, though it 
is certainly a noble paraphrase, and of itself a 
fine poem, yet in some places it is no translation 
at all. In the very beginning, for instance, he 
hath not rendered the true fence of the author. 
Honier invokes his muse in tiie five firbt lines of 
the lliad^ and at the end of tlie fifth he gives 
liis reason : 

“ Aio; 5’ irtXi/t<r0 /SflvXsJ." 

'For all these things,* says ho, ‘wore brought 
about by the decree of J upiter ; and therefore he 
supposes their true sources et re known only to 
tlie deities. Now the trau&sa^ou takes no more 
iiotioe of the AE than if ucr ^ucL word had been 
there,* 

‘Very possibly,’ answered the author; ‘i* is a 
long time since 1 read the original. r<n‘hapa, 
then, he followed the French translations. I 
observe, indeed, he talks much in the notes of 
Madam Dacier aud Mousieur Eustathius.* 

Booth had now received conviction enough of 
his friend’s knowledge oi the Greek language. 
Without attempting, therefoi'e, to sot him riglit, 
he made a sudden transition to the Latin. ‘ Fray, 
sir,’ said ho, ‘as you have mentioned Bowe’s 
translation of the PlutrsaHa^ do you reiuomber 
lipw ho hath rendered that passage in the cha- 
racter of Uato?— 

** Venertique huie maximuB tusi 
Progtni€»; urbi PaUr est, vrbtque MaritutP 

For I apprehend that passage is generally, mis- 
understood.’ 

‘I really do not remember,’ answered the 
author. ‘Pray, sir, what do you take to be the 
meaning?’ 

‘I apprehend, sir,' replied Booth, ‘thatbyHhese 
words, Urhi Pater tst^ urUqu/o Maritut, Cato is 
represented as the father and husband to the city 
of Borne.' 
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*Yety tru^ sir,' erles the author; *tery flQe» 
indeed. Not only the father of hie country, but 
the husband too; yery noble, truly I ' 

^ Pardon me, sir,* cries Booth ; * I do not eon- 
ceive that to have been Lucan’s meaning. If 
you please to obserye the contest, Lucan, having^ 
commended the temperance of Oato in the in- 
stances of diet and clothes, proceeds to yenereal 
pleasures ; of which, says the poet, his principal 
use was procreation. Then he ad^, Urbi Pater 
€$tf urbique Mantus} that he became a father 
and a husband for the sakoironly of the city.* 

* Upon my word that’s true,* cries the author; 

* I did not think of it. It is much finer than the i 
other* Urbis Pater ssf— what is the other?*— 
ay— Ui-his Maritia. It is certainly as you say, 
sir.* 

Booth was by this pretty wdl satisfied of the 
author’s profound learning; however, he was 
willing to try him a little further. He asked h im, 
therefore, what was his opinion of Lucan in 
general, and in wliat class of writers he ranked 
him? 

The author stared a little at this question, and 
after some hesitation answered, * Certainly, sir, 
I think he is a fine writer and a very great poet.’ 

* I am very much of the same opinion,’ cries 
Booth; *but where do you class him— next to 
what poet do you place him ? ’ 

‘Let me see,’ orios Jhe author; ‘where do I 
class him? Next to whom do I place him? 
Ay! — why — why, pray, where do you youiuolf 
placo him ? ’ 

‘ Why, burely,’ cries Booth, ‘ if he is not to be 
placed iu the first idwik with Homer, and Virgil, 
and Milton, 1 think clearly he is at the head of 
llie second, before either Statius or Silius Itali- 
ens, though I allow to each of tlu'se their merits; 
but perhaps an epic poem was beyond the genius 
of either. 1 own 1 have often thought if Statius 
had ventured no further than Ovid or Claudian, 
he would have succeeded better; for his Sylvm 
are, in my opinion, muoh better than his 
TkebaU: 

‘I believe 1 was of thosnmo opinion formerly,’ 
said the author. 

‘And for what reason have you altered it?’ 
cries Booth. 

‘I have not altered it,’ answered the author; 
‘but, to toll you the truth, 1 have not any opinion 
at all about those matters at present. I do not 
trouble my head muoh with poetry, for there is 
no encouragement to such studies in this age. 
It is true, indeed, I have now and then wrote a 
poem or two for the magazines ; but I never in* 
tend to write any more, for a gentleman is not 
paid for his time. A sheet is a sheet with the 
booksellers ; and wliother it be in prose or vorse, 
they make no difference, though certainly there 
is as muoh difforonco to a gentleman in the work 
as there is to a tailor between making a plain 
and a laced suit. Bhymes are difficult things ; 
they are stubborn things, sir. I havebocn some- 
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times longer ^in tagging a ooaplet than I bgtie 
been In writing a speech on the side of the opp»« 
sitlon which bath been read with great applauae 
all oter the kingdom.* 

‘1 am glad you are ptowd to confirm thel^* 
cries Booth ; ‘for I protest it was an entire seorei 
to me till this day, I was so perfeotljaigiioranl^ 
that I thought the speeches publijiM In the 
magadnee were really made by ti^ members 
themselves.* « 

‘Some of them, and I believe f may trlthont 
vanity say the best,’ cries the author, ‘ are all the 
productions of my own pen ; but I believe I shall 
leave It off toon, unless a shoot of speech wfU 
fetch more than it does at present. In truth, the 
romonoe^wrlting is the only branoh of our bus!- 
nese now that is worth following. Goods of that 
sort have had so muoh success lately in the 
market, that a bookseller scarce cafes what he 
bids for then;* And it is certainly the easiest 
work in the World; you may write it almost as 
fast as you can set pen to paper ; and if you in« 
terlard it with a little scandal, a little abuse oe 
some living characters of note, you cannot iilil 
of success.’ 

‘ Upon my word, sir,* cries Booth, ‘ you have 
greatly instructed me. I could not have Ima^ 
glued there had been so much regularity in the 
trade of writing as you are pleased to mention. 
By what I can perceive, the pen and ink is likely 
to become the staple commodity of the kingdom.* 

‘ Alas ! air,’ answered the author, ‘ it is over- 
stocked. The market is ovei stocked. There is 
no encouragemeut to merit, no patrons. I have 
I been these five years soliciting a subbcription for 
niy U('W translation of Ovid’s Meiamorphoseg, 
with notes explanatory, historical, and critical; 
and I have scarce collected five hundred names 
yet.* 

The mention of this translation a little«8ur- 
prisod Booth, not only as the author had just 
declared his intentions to forsake the tuneful 
niuses; but for some other reasons which he had 
collected from his conversation with our author, 
lie little expected to bear of a proposal to trans- 
late any of the Latin poets. He proceeded, 
therefore, to catechize Lima little further; and 
by his answers was fully satisfied that he had 
the very same acquaintance with Ovid that he 
had appeared to haVe with Lucan. 

The author thin pulled out a bundle of papers 
containing proposals for his subscription, and 
receipts; and, addressing himself to Booth, said, 
‘Though the place in which we meet, sir, is <an 
improper place to solicit favours of this kind, 
yet perhaps it may be in your power to serve 
me if you will charge your pockets with some of 
these.’ Booth was just efiering at an excuse 
when the bailiff introduced Colonel James and 
the sergeant. 

The unexpected visit of a beloved friend to a 
man in affliction, especially in Mr. Booth’s situa- 
tion, is a comfort which can scarce be equallidi 
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ttot bmly from the hopes of relief ^or redress by 
bid MlisUnee, but «s it is an evide^e of sincere 
frieiidsbip which scarce admits, of any doubt or 
fospioion. Such an instanoe doth indeed make | 
It men amends for all ordinary troubles and dis- | 
tresses; and we ought to think ourselves gainers ' 
by having had such an opportunity of discolor- 
ing that we are possessed of one of the most | 
valuable of all human possessiona 

Booth was so transported at the Sight of the 
odlone], that he dropped the proposals which the 
author bad put into his handsi and burst forth 
into the highest professions of gratitude to his 
frieud, who behaved very properly on his side, 
and said everything which became the month of 
a friend on the occasion. 

It is true, indeed, he seemed not moved equally 
either with Booth or the sergeant, both whose 
eyes watered at the scene. In truth, the colouel, 
thougli a very generous man, had. not the least 
grain of tenderness in his disposition. His mind 
was formed of those firm materials of which 
nature formerly hammered out the Stoic, and 
upon which the sorrows of no man living could 
make an impression. A man of this temper, who 
doth not much value danger, will fight for the 
person he calls his friend, and the man that hath 
but little value for his money wili give it him ; 
but such friendship is never to be absolutely de- 
pended on : for whenever the favourite passion 
Interposes with it, it is sure to subside and vanish 
into air ; whereas the man whose tender dispo- 
sition really feels the miseries of another will 
endeavour to relieve them for his own sake, and 
in such a mind friendship will often get the 
superiority over evory other passion. 

But from whatever motive it sprung, the 
coloneVs behaviour to Booth seemed truly ami- 
able ; and so it appeared to the author, who took 
the ^st occasion to applaud it in a very fiorid 
oration, which the reader, when he recollects 
that he was a speeohmaker by profession, will 
not be surprised at; nor, perhaps, will be much 
mure surprised that he soon after took an occa- 
sion of clapping a proposal into the coloners 
hands, holding at the same time a receipt very 
visible in his own. 

The colonel received both, and gave the author 
* guinea in exchange, which was double the sum 
mentioned in the receipt; for which the author 
made a low bow, and very politely took his 
leave, sayiag, * I suppose, gentlemen, you may 
have some private business together; I heartily 
w4eh a speedy end to your confinement, and I 
congratulate you on the possessing so greats so 
a»d so generous a friend.* 

CHAPTER VI. 

Whidi MUnm nriker to watire than paiMgytie, 

Tbs ooloud had the curiosity to ask Booth the 
satti of tbs genttoisaa whp^ in the vulgar lan- 


guage, had etmek, or taken him in for a guinea 
with so much ease and dexterity.' ^ooth an* 
swered he did not know his name; all that he 
knew of him was that be was the most impudeut 
and illiterate fellow he had ever seen, and that, 
by his own account, he was the apthor of most 
bf the wonderful productions of the age. * Per- 
haps,’ said he, * it may look uncharitable in me 
to blame yon for your generosity ; but I am eon** 
vinced the fellow hath not the least merit or 
capacity, and you have subscribed to the most 
horrid trash that ever was published.' 

^ I care not a farthing what ho publishes,’ cries 
the colonel. * Heaven forbid I should be obliged 
to read half the nonsense I have subscribed to! ’ 

* But don't you think,' said Booth, * that by 
such indiscriminate encouragement of authors 
you do a real mischief to the society ? By pro- 
pagating the subscriptions of such fellows, people 
are tired out, and withliold their contributions 
to men of real merit ; and, at the same time, you 
are contributing to fill the world not only yith 
nonsense, but with all the scurrility, indecenby, 
and profaneness with which the age abounds, 
and with which all bad writers supply the defect 
of genius.' 

^Pugh!* cries the colonel, ’I never oonsidor ^ 
these matters. Good or bad, it is all one to me ; 
but there's an acquaintance of mine, and a man 
of great wit too, that thiiiks the worst the best, 
as they are the surest to make him laugh.' 

*1 ask pardon, sir,' says the sergeant; *but I 
wish your honour would consider your own 
affairs a little, for it grows late in the evening.’ 

* The sergeant says trum' answered the 
colonel. ‘What is it you intea^ lo do?* 

* Faith, colouel, 1 know nor what I shall do. 
My affairs seem so iircpaiabie, that 1 have been 
driving them as much as possibly 1 could from 
my mind. If I was to suffer alone, 1 think I 
could bear them with some philosophy; but 
when I consider who are to bo the sharers in 
my fortune — the dearest of children, and the 
best, the worthiest, and the noblest of women — 
pardon me, my dear friend, these sensations are 

I above me : they convert me into a woman ; th<^ 

I drive me to despair, to madness.’ 

I The colonel advised him to command himself^ 
and told him this was not the way to retrieve 
his .fortune. ‘As to me, my dear Booth,' said 
he, ‘ yon know you may command me as far as 
is really within my power.’ 

Booth answered eagerly, ' that ha was so fir 
from expecting any more favours from the 
I colonel, that he had resolved not to let him 
know anything of his misfortune. ‘No, my dear 
friend,’ ones he, ‘I am too much obliged to yon 
already ;’ and then burst into many fervent ex- 
pressions of gratitude, till. the colonel bira^lf 
stopped him, and begged him to give an account 
of the debt or debts for which was detained 
in that horrid place. 

Booth answered, he oould not be very exact, 
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bat b* faared It ww upwmrdf of foir hunted ’ 
pounds. I 

* It is but three hundred pounds, indeed, sir,* ; 
cries the sergeant; *if 70a can raise three hun* 
dred pounds, you are a free man this moment.* 

Booth, who did not apprehend the generous 
meaning of the sergeant as well as^ 1 brieve; ^ 
the reader will, answered he was mistaken; I 
that he had computed his debts, and they 
amounted to upwards of four hundred pounds ; 
nay, that the bailiff had shown him writs for 
above that sum. 

^Whether your debts are three or four hun- 
dred,* cries the colonel, * the present business Is 
to give bail only, and then you wilt have some 
time to try your friends : I think you might get 
a company abroad, and tlien I would advance 
the money on the security of half your pay; 
and in the meantime, 1 will be one of your ball 
with all nfy heart’ 

Whilst Booth poured forth his gratitude for 
all this kiudnetb, the sergeant ran down stairs 
fof' the bailiff, and shortly after returned with 
him into the room* 

The bailiff, being informed that the colonel 
offered to be bail fur his prisoner, answered a 
little surly, ^Well, sir, and who will be the 
other? you know, I suppose, there must be two; 
and 1 mast have time to inquire after them.* 

The colonel replied, * 1 believe, sir, 1 am well 
known to be respontfibte for a much Urgor sum 
than you demciud on this gentleman ; but if your 
forms require two, 1 suppose the seigeant here 
will do for the other.* 

* I don’t know the sergeant or you either, sir,* 
cries Bondum; *aud if you propose youi solves 
bail for the gentleman, 1 must have time to in- 
quire after you.' 

* You need very little time to inquire after me,* 

says the colonel, * for 1 can send for several of ^ 
the law, whom 1 suppose you know, to satisfy I 
you ; but consider, it is very late.* I 

* Yes, sir,' answered Bondum, * I do oonsider 
it is too late for the captain to be bailed to- 
night.' 

*What do you mean by too late?* cries the 
oolonel. 

*1 mean, sir, that I must searoh the office, and 
that is now shut up; for if my lord mayor and 
the court of aldermen would be bound for him, 

I would not discharge him till I had searohed 
the office.* 

*How, sir,* cries the colonel, *hath the law of 
Bngland no more regard for the liberty of the 
subject than to suffer such fellows as you to 
detain a man in custody for debt^ when he can 
give undeniable security ?’ 

* Don't fellow me,* said the bailiff; *I sm as 
good a Irilow as youoiBelf, 1 believe, though you 
ha% that riband in your hat there.* 

‘Do you know whom you are q^ealdng to? * 
Mdd the sergeant *Do you know yoii ore talk- 
ing to a oolonel of the army?’ 


‘What's o colonel of the army to me?',ori4Nl 
the bailiff. ‘I hove had as good as he In tap 
custody before now.' 

‘And a member of Parliament?* cries the 
sergeant 

‘ Is the gentleman a fiisiiiber of Parliament ? 
Well, and what harm have I laid ? 1 am sure 
1 meant no barm ; and if hi9 honour is olfended* 
I ask his pardon* To be Sure bis honour mjEUrt 
know that the sheriff is answerable for ell the 
writs in the office, though they were never so 
many, and I am answerable to the sheriff. 1 
am sore the captain can't say that I have ahown 
him any manner of incivility since he hath been 
h«r^ And I hope, honourable sir,' cries he, 
turning to the colonel, ‘you don't take anything 
amiss that I said, or meant by way of disrespect, 
or any such matter. I did not, indeed, as the 
gentleman here says, know who 1 was speaking 
to; but I did not say anything uncivil as I know 
of, and 1 hope no offence.’ 

. 1'he colonel was more easily pacified than 
might have been expected, and told the ballifif 
that, if it was against the rules of law to dis- 
charge Hr. Booth that evening, ho must be con- 
tented. He then addressed himself to his friend, 
and began to prescribe comfort and patience to 
him, saying he must rest satisfied with his oon- 
finetueni th|it night ; and the next morning he 
promised to visit him again. 

Booth answered, that as for himself, the lying 
one night in any place was very little worth his 
regard. ‘You and 1 , my dear friend, have both 
spent our evening in a worse situation than 1 
shall in this house. All my c 'icorn is for my 
poor Aiiu lia, whose sufferiugs on account of my 
absence 1 know, and 1 feel with unspeakable 
tenderness. Could I bo assured she was toler- 
ably easy, 1 could be contented in ohaina or in a 
dungeon.* * 

‘Give yourself no conoem on her account,* 
said the colonel; ‘1 will wait on her myself 
though X break an engagement for that purpose, 
and will give her suoh assurances as 1 am con- 
vinced will make her perfectly easy.* 

Booth embraced his friend, and, weeping over 
him, paid his acknowledgment with tears for all 
his goodness. In words, indeed, he was not able 
to thank him ; for gratitude, joining with his 
other passions, almost choked him, and stopped 
his utterance. 

After a short scene in which nothing passed 
worth recounting, the oolonel bid bis friend 
good night, and, leaving the eergeant with hi^ 
made the best of his way back to 


OHAPTEB Vll. 

TTprtay o wrjf hHoub jtmwdL 

Trb oolonel found, Anglia sitting veiy dtaoota* 
solate with Ite. Atkinson. Be entered tlie 
room with an air of gteal gaiety, assured 
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that her husband was perfectly well, and that 
he hoped the next day he would again be with 
her. 

Amelia was a little comforted at this aocount, 
and vented many grateful expressions to the 
colonel for his unparalleled friendship, as she 
was pleased to call it. Bhe could not, however, 
help giving way soon after to a sigh at the 
thoughts of her husband*s bondage, and de- 
clared that night would be the longest she had 
ever known. 

* This lady, madam,* cries the colonel, *must 
endeavour to make it shorter. And if you will 
give me leave, 1 will join in the same endeavour.* 
Then, after some more consolatory speeches, the 
colonel attempted to give a gay turn to the dis- 
course, and said, * 1 was engaged to have spent 
this evening disagreeably at Banelagb, with a 
set of company I did not like. How vastly am 1 
obliged to you, dear Mrs. Booth, that 1 pass it 
so infinitely more to my satisfaction !* 

'Indeed, colonel,* said Amelia, 'I am con- 
vinced that to a mind so rightly turned as yours 
there must be a much sweeter relish in the 
highest offices of friendship than in any pleasures 
which the gayest public places can afford.* 

'Upon my word, madam,* said the colonel, 
'you now do me more than justice. I have, and 
always had, the utmost indifference for such 
pleasures. Indeed, I hardly allow {hem worthy 
of that name, or if they arc so at all, it is in a 
very low degree. In iiiy opinion, the highest 
friendship must always lead us to the highest 
pleasure.* 

Here Amelia entered into a long dissertation 
on fiioudship, in which she pointed several times 
diiectly at the colonel as the hero of her tale. 

The colonel highly applauded all her senti- 
ments; and when he could not avoid taking 
the compUmont»to himself, he received it with a 
most respectful bow. He then tried his hand 
likewise at description, in which he found means 
to repay all Amelia's panegyric in kind. This, 
though he did with all possible delicacy, yet a 
curious observer might have been apt to suspect 
that it was chiefly on her account that the 
colonel had avoided the masquerade. 

In discourses of this kind they passed the 
evening, till it was very late, the colonel never 
offermg to stir from his chair before the clock 
bad struck one ; when he thought, perhaps, that 
decency obliged him to take his leave. 

As soon as he was gone, Mis. Atkinson said to 
Mrs. Booth, ‘1 think, madam, you told me this 
afternoon that the colonel was married.* ^ 

Amelia answered she did so. 

' 1 think likewise, madam,* said Mrs Atkinson, 
'you was acquainted with the colonel's lady.* 

Amelia answered that she had been extremely 
intimate with, her abroad. 

'Is she young and handsome?’ said Mrs. At- 
klason. ' In short, pray, was it a matifii of love 
or oonTenience?* 


Amelia answered, entirely of love, she believed 
on his side ; for tW the lady had little ot no 
fortune. 

' I am very glad to hear it,* said Mrs. Atkinson, 
' for I am sure the colonel is in love with some- 
body. I think I never saw a more luscious 
picture of Jove drawn than that which be was 
pleased to give us as the portraiture of friendship. 
I have read, indeed, of Pylados and Orestes, 
Damon and Pythias, and other great friends of 
old ; nay, 1 sometimes flatter myself that I am 
capable of being a friend myself ; but as for that 
fine, soft, tender, delicate passion which he was 
pleased to describe, I am convinced there must 
go a he and a she to the composition.' 

' Upon my word, my dear, you are mistaken, 
cries Amelia. * If you had known the friend- 
ship which hath always Bubsistod between the 
colonel and my husband, you would not imagine 
it possible for any description to exceed it. Nay, 
1 think his behaviour this very day is sufficient 
to convince you.* 

' 1 own what he hath done to-day hath great 
merit,* said Mrs. Atkiuson ; * and yet from what 
he hath said to-night — You will pardon me, 
dear madam; perhaps I am too quick-sighted 
in my observations; nay, 1 am afraid 1 am evmi 
impertiueni’ 

*Fio upon it I* cries Amelia; 'how can yon 
talk in that strain ? Do you imagine I expect 
ceremony?. Pi ay speak what you think with 
the utmost fieedum.* 

'Did ho not thou,’ said Mrs. Atkinson, 'repeat 
the woids, the finest woman in the worlds more 
than once? did he not maV use of an ex- 
pression which miglit Lave begapuo the mouth of 
OroOndates himsoif ? If 1 rf^ lembor, the words 
were those, — that had he buon Alcxauilor the 
Great, he should have thought it more glory to 
have wiped off a tear from tlie bright eyes of 
Statira than to have conquered fifty worlds. 

' Did he say so ?* cries Amelia — * 1 think he 
did say something like it ; but my thoughts were 
so full of my husband that I took little notice. 
But what would you infer fiom what he said? 
1 hope you don't think he is iu love with me !’ 

hope he doth not think so himself,* an- 
swered Mrs. Atkinson ; ' though, when he xuen- 
tioued the bright eyes of Statira, he fixed his 
own eyes on yours with the most languishing 
air 1 ever beheld.’ 

Amelia was going to answer when the sergeant 
ariived,and then she immediately fell to inquiring 
after her husband, and received such satisfactory 
answers to all her many questions concerning 
him, that she expressed great pleasure. These 
ideas so possessed her mind, that, without ofice 
casting her thoughts on any other matters, she 
took her leave of the sergeant and his lady, 
repaired to bed to her children, in a room wUeh 
Mrs. Atkinson had provided her in the same 
houses where we will at present wish her a good 
nighi 
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CHAPTER VUL 

C<miiting of grave miters. 

While innocence and cheerful hope^ in spite of 
the malice of fortune, closed the eyes of the 
gentle Amelia on her homely bed, and she en- 
joyed a sweet and profound sleep, the colonel 
lay restless all night on his down : his mind 
was affected with a kind of ague fit; sometimes 
scorched up with fiaming desires, and again 
chilled with the coldest despair. 

There Is a time, 1 think, according to one of 
our poets, vfAen lust and enpg sleep. This, 1 
suppose, is when they are well gorged with the 
food they most delight in; but while either of 
these are hungry, 

* Kor poppy, nor mondragora, 

Nor all the diowhy syiopa of the hast, 

Will evei medlclue thorn to slumber.* 

The colonel was at present unhappily tor- 
mented by both these fiends. His last even- 
ing’s conversation with Amelia had done his 
business effectually. The many kind words 
bUe had spoken to him, the many kind looks 
she had given him, as being, she conceived, the 
friend and preserver of her husband, had made 
an entire conquest of his heart. Thus the very 
love which she bore him, as the person to whom j 
her little family were to owe their preservation 
and happiness, inspired him with thoughts of 
siukiug them all m the lowest abyss of rum and 
misery; and while she biiiiled with all her sweet- ; 
ness on the supposed fiieud of her husband, she 
was converting that friend into his most bitter j 
enemy. * 

* Friendship, take heed ; If woman interfere, 

Bu Buic iheHiour of thy desti action *a near.' 

These are the lines of Vanbrugh; and the 
sentiment is better than the poetry. To say the 
truth, as a handsome wife is the cause and 
cement of many false friendships, she is often 
too liable to destroy the real ones. 

Thus the object of the colonel’s lust very 
plainly appears, but the object of bis envy may 
be more difficult to discover. Nature and For- 
tune had seemed to stiive with a kind of rival- 
ship which should bestow most on the colonel. 
The former had given him person, parts, and 
oonstitution, in all which be was superior almost 
to every other man. The latter had given him 
rank in life and riches, both in a very eminent de- 
gree. Whom then should this happy man envy ? 
Here, lest ambition should mislead the reader 
to search the palaces of the groat, we will direct 
him at once to Gray’s Inn Lane, where, in a 
miserable bed, in a miserable room, he will see 
a miserable broken lieutenant, in a iqiserable 
cofidition, with several heavy debts on his back, 
and without a penny in his pocket. This, and 
no other, was the object of the colony’s envy. 
And why ? because this wretch was poMeiied of 


the affections of a poor little lamb, which all the* 
vast flocks that were within the power and reach 
of the colonel could not prevent that glutton’s 
longing for. And sure this image of the lamb 
is not improperly adduced on this occasion; log 
what was the colonel’s desire but to lead this 
poor lamb, as it were, to the slavghter, in order 
to purchase a feast of a few days by her finsi 
destruction, aud to tear her away from the ansi 
of one where she was sure of being fondled and 
caressed all the days of her life? 

While the colonel was agitated with these 
thoughts, his greatest comfort was, that Amelia 
and Booth were now separated; and his greateid 
terror was of their coming again together. From 
wishes, therefore, he began to meditate designs ; 
and so far was he from any iiiteution of ptoour* 
ing the liberty of hfs friend, that he began to 
form sohomes of prolonging his confinement, till 
he could procure some means of sending him 
away far from her; in which case he doubted 
not but of succeeding in all he desired* 

He was forming this plan in his mind when a 
servant informed him that one Sergeant Atkin* 
son desired to speak with his honour. The sei> 
geant was immediately admitted, and acquainted 
the colonel that, if pleased to go and become 
bail fur Mr. Booth, another unexceptionable 
housekeeper would be there to join with him. 
This person the sergeant had procured that 
momiug, aud had, by leave of his wife, given 
him a bond of iudemnification for the purpose. 

The colonel did not seem so elated with this 
news as Atkiubun expected. On the contrary, 
iubtead of making a direct answer to what Atkin- 
son belt 1, the colonel began thus: *1 think, ser- 
geant, Mx. Booth hntli told me that you was 
foster-brother to his lady. She is really a charm- 
ing woman, and it ib a thousand pities she should 
ever have been placed in the dreadful situation 
she is now in. There is nothing so silly as for 
subaltern ofiieers of the army to marry, unless 
where they meet with women of very great for- 
tunes indeed. What can be the -event of theSr 
marrying otherwise, bat entailing misery and 
beggary on their wives and their posterity ? ’ 

* Ahl sir,’ cries the sergeant, *it is too late to 
think of these matters now. To be sure^ my 
lady might have married one of the top genU^ 
men in the country*; for she is certainly one of 
I the best as well as one of the handsomest women 
I in the kingdom; and if bhe had been fairly dealt 
by, would have had a very great fortune into the 
bargain. Indeed, she is worthy of the greatest 
j prince in the world; and if 1 had been th# 
greatest prince in world, 1 should have 
thought myself happy with such a wife; but 
she was pleased to like the lieutenant, and cer- 
tainly there can be no happiness in mairiage 
without liking.* 

*Lookee, sergeant,* said the colonel; *yo«i 
know very wdl that 1 am the lieutenant*e frienA 
1 think X have shown myself so.* * 
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^ *Itid9«d your honour hnth,' quoth tho «ar*> 
*inoiu than onoe to my knowledge,* 

* fiat 1 am angry with him for his imprudenoe, 
gMtly angry with him for hie imprudenoe ; and 
the more eo^ aa it affects a lady of so muoh 
worth.’ 

* She iSi ind<^ a lady of the highest worth,' 
Oiies the sergeant. 'Poor dear lady! I knew 
her, an’t please your honour, from her infancy; 
and the sweetest- tempered, best-natured lady 
she is that ever trod on English ground. I havo 
always loved her as if she was my own sister. 
Nay, she hath very often called me brother; and 
I have taken it to be a greater honour than if I 
Was to be called a general officer.’ 

' What pity it is,’ said the colonel, ' that this 
worthy oreature should be exposed to so much 
misery by the thoughtless behaviour of a man 
who, though I am his friend, I cannot help say- 
ing, hath been guilty of imprudence at least! 
Why could he not live upon his half-pay? 
What had he to do to run himself into debt in 
this outrageous manner?* 

'I wish, indeed,’ cries the sergeant, *he had 
been a llttJe more oonsiderative; but 1 hope this 
will bo a warning to him.’ 

' How am I sure of that,* answered the colonel ; 
* or what reason is there to expect it ? Extrava- 
gance is a vice of which men axe not so easily 
eured. 1 have thought a gteal deal of this mat- 
ter, Mr. Sergeant; and upon the most mature 
deliberation, 1 am of opinion that it will be 
better, both for him and his poor lady, ’that he 
Aould smart a little more.* 

' Your honour, sir, to be sure is in the right,’ 
replied the sergeant ; ' but } et, sir, if you will 
pardon me for speaking, 1 hope you will be 
pleased to consider my poor lady’s case. She 
suffers, all this while, as much or more than the 
lieutenant; for I know her so well, that I am 
certain she will never have a moment’s ease till 
her husband is out of coniinement.’ 

'1 know women better than you, sergeant,’ 
cries the oolouel; 'they sometimes place their 
affections on a husband as children do on their 
nurse; but they are both to be weaned. I know 
you, sergeant, to be a fellow of sense as well as 
spirit, or 1 should not speak so freely to you; 
but 1 took a fancy to you a long time ago, and 1 
Intend to serve you; but first, I ask you this 
question— Is your attaohment to Mr. Booth or 
his lady?’ 

'Certainly, sir,* said the sergeant, 'I must 
Ifve my lady best. Not but 1 have a great 
Sffisotion for the lieutenant too, because I^know 
my lady bath the same; and, indeed, he hath 
bMn always very good to me as far as was in 
his power. A lieutonant, your honour knowa 
San’t do a great deal ; but 1 have always louud 
him my friend upon all occasions.' 

^Tou sty tru^' eries the colonel; «a lien^ 
tenant can do but little; but 1 oan do muoh to 
serve yon, and will too. But let me ask you 


one queattons Who was the lady whom I aaw 
last night with Mrs. Booth at her lodgings? ' 

Here the sergeant blushed, and repeated, 
'The lady, sir!' 

'Ay, a lady, a woman,' cries the oolond, 
'who supped with us last night. She looked 
rather too much like a gentlewoman for the 
mistress of a lodging-house.’ 

The sergeant’s cheeks glowed at tldl oompU- 
ment to his wife; and he was just goiSg to own 
her whan the oolonel proceeded: '1 think I 
never saw in my life so fll-looking, sly, demurs 
a b— ; I would give something, me^lnks, to 
know who she was.* 

' 1 don’t know, indeed,’ cries the sergeant in 
great bonfnsion ; 'I know nothing about her.’ 

' 1 wish you would inquire,’ said the colonel, 
' and let me know her name, and likewise what 
she is; I have a strange curiosity to know, and 
let me see you again this evening exactly at 
seven.’ 

'And will not yonr honour then go to the 
lieutenant this morning ? ’ said Atkinson. 

'It is not in my power,’ answered the colonel; 
* I am engaged another way. Besides, there is 
no baste in this affair. If men will be impru- 
dent, they must suffer the consequenoos. Come 
to mo at seven, and bring me all the particulars 
you can oonoerning that ill-looking jade I men- 
tioned to you, for I am resolved to know who 
she is. Aud so good-monow to you, sergeant; 
be asBuied 1 will take an opportunity to do 
something for you.’ 

Though some readers may perhaps think the 
seigeant not unworthy* oe' the freedom with 
which the colonel heated kaiii, yet that haughty 
officer would have been vr y backwai d to have 
condescended to such familiarity^ with one of his 
rank bad he not proposed some* design from it 
In truth, he began to conceive hopeo of niuking 
the sergeant instrumental to hii design on 
Amelia ; in other words, to oonv^t him into a 
pimp; an office in which the Ciolonel had been 
served by Atkinson’s betters, And which, as he 
knew it was in his power v//y well to reward 
him, bo had no apprehension that the sergeant 
would decline, — an opinion which the sergeant 
might have pardoned, though he had never 
given the least grounds for it, since the oolonel 
borrowed it from the knowledge of his own 
heart This dictated to him that he, from a bad 
motive, was capable of desiring to debauch his 
friend’s wife; and the same heart inspired him 
to hope that another, from another bad motive^ 
might be guilty of the same breach of friendship 
in assisting him. Eew men, 1 believe^ think 
better of others than of themselves; nor do they 
easily allow the existence of any virtue of which 
they perceive no traoes in their own minds i for 
which reason X have observedi that It is Ex- 
tremely difficult to phnnade a rhguc that you 
are an honest man ; nor would yon ever sueoMd 
in the attempt by the strongast cvidenc(S wss it 

.. — ■ ■ ^ 
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Bol for the comfortable oonduBloii which the ’ 
rogue draws, that he who proves himself to be j 
honest proves himself to he a fool at the same 
time, 

OHAPTBB 3X 

A curwus cAapfS9*, from whiA a curiout rtadnt I 
may di^aw tundry observalum, 

Trs sergeant retired from the colonel in a very 
dejected state of mind; in which, however, we 
must leave him awhile and return to Amelia, 
who, as soon she was up, had despatched Mra 
Atkinson to pay off her former lodgings, and to 
bring off all clothes and other moveables* 

The trubty mesbonger returned without per- 
forming her errand, for Mis. Ellison had locked 
up all her rooms, and was gone out ver> early 
that morning, and the servant knew not whither 
she was gone. 

The two ladies now sat down to breakfast, 
together with AmolWa two children; after 
which, Amelia docloiod she would take a coach 
and visit her husband. To this motion Mrs. 
Atkinson soon agreed, and offeiod to bo her 
companion. To say truth, 1 think it was rea- 
sonable enough; and the great abhorrence which 
Booth had of seeing his wife in a bailiff's house 
was perhaps rather too nice and delicate. 

When the ladies wore both dresbed, and just 
going to send for their vehicle, a great knocking 
, was heard at the door, and presently Mrs. James 
was ushered into the room. 

This visit was disagreeable enough to Amelia, 
as it detained her fiom the bight of her husband, 
for which she sq eagerly longed. However, as 
sho had no doubt but that the visit would be 
reasonably short, she resolved to receive the lady 
with all the complaisance in her power. 

Mrs. James now behaved herself so very un- 
like the person that she lately appeared, that it 
might have surprised any one who doth not 
know that, besides that of a fine lady, which is 
all mere art and mummery, every such woman 
hath some real character at the bottom, in which, 
whenever nature gets the better of her, she acts. 
Thus the finest ladies in the world will some- 
times love, and sometimes scratch, according to 
their diffezeut natural dispositions, with great 
fury and violence, though both of these are 
equally inconsistent with a fine lady's artificial 
character. 

Ml'S. James, then, was at the bottom a very 
good-natured woman, and the moment she heard 
of Amelia's misfortune was sincerely grieved at 
it She had acquiesced on the very first motion 
with the colonel's design of inviting her to her 
house; and this morning at breakfast, when he 
• had acquainted her that Amelia mi^fle some 
difflciffty in accepting the offer, very readily 
undertook to go herself and persuade her friend 
DO accept the invitation. 

She nowprasied this matter with mh wmst- 


ness, that Amelia, who was not extremely versofi 
in the art of denying, was hardly able to refuile 
her importunity; nothing, Indeedy but her affea^ 
lion to Mrs. Atkinson could ha^e prevailed m 
her to refuse. That point, hiowever, she wCulA 
not give up^ and Mrs* Jameq at last was eon^ 
tentsd with a promise that, as SbOA as their 
affairs were settled, Ainella, with her hushand 
and family, would make her a vIsH, and Stay 
some time with her fas the oountry, whither she 
was soon to retire. 

Haviag obtained this promise, Mrs. Jiamei^ 
after many very friendly profesrions, took her 
leave, and stepping into ber coach, reassumed 
the fine Isdy, and drove away to join her Gom*> 
pany at an auction. 

The moment she was gone, Mrs. Atkinson, 
who had left the room upon the approach of 
Mrs. James, returuod into it, and was inlormed 
by Amelia of all that had passed. 

* Pray, madam,' said Mra Atkinson, ‘do this 
colonel and his lady live, as it is called, w^ 
together?' 

‘ If you mean to ask,' cries Amelia, * whether 
they are a very fond couple, I must answer that 
1 believe they are not.' 

‘I have been told,' says Mrs. Atkinson, ‘that 
there have been instances of women who> hate 
become bawds to their own huribands, apd the 
husbands pimps for them.' 

‘Fie upon it!' cries Amelia^ *I hope there 
are no such people. Indeed, my dear, this is 
being a little too censorious.' 

‘Call it what you please,' answered Mrs. 
Atkin«on ; ‘ it arises fj'om my love to you, and 
my fens f )r your danger. You know the pro- 
verb ot a bui’ut child; and if such a one hath 
auy good-natuio, it will dioad the fii’e on the ac- 
count of others as well as on its own. And if I 
may speak luy sontimouts freel}*^, I cannot think 
you will be in safety at this coloners house.' 

*1 cannot but believe your appiehenslons to 
be sincere,' replied Amelia, ‘and I must think 
myself obliged to you for them; but I am con^ 
vincod you are entirely in an error. I look on 
Colonel James as the most generous and best d 
men. He was a friend, and an excellent friend 
too, to my husband, long before 1 was acquainted 
with bim, and he hatji done him a thousand 
good offices. What do you say of his behaviour 
yesteiday ?* 

‘I wish,* cries Mrs. Atkinson, ‘that his be- 
haviour to-day had been equal, What I am 
now going to undertake is the moat disagreeable * 
office of friendship, but it is a necessary one. I 
must tell you, therefore, what passed this movn- 
ing between the colonel and Mr. Atkinson; for 
though it will hurt you, you ought on many ac- 
counts to know it.' Here she related the whole 
which we have recorded in the preceding obaptei^ 
and with which the sergeant had acquainted her 
while Mrs. James was paying her visit to Anufflab 
And as the sergeant had painted the wattsr 

2B 
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itiibar in stronger eolonrs than the colonel, so 
Itla. Atkinson again a little improved on the 
i^rgeant. Neither of these good people perhaps 
intended to aggravate any circumsfanco ; but 
such is, I believe, the unavoidable consequence 
of all reports. Mrs. Atkinson, indeed, may be 
supposed not to see what related to James in the 
most favourable light, Us the sergeant, with more 
honesty than prudence, had suggested to his 
wife that the colonel had not the kindest opinion 

of her, and had called her a sly and demure . 

It is true he omitted iU-looking b— ; two words 
which are, perhaps, superior to the patience of 
auy Job in petticoats that ever lived. He made 
amends, however, by substituting some other 
phrases in their stead, not extremely agreeable 
to a female ear. 

It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs. Atkinson^s 
relation, that the colonel had grossly abused 
Booth to the sergeant, and had absolutely refused 
to become his bail. Poor Amelia became a pale 
and motionless statue at this account. At length 
she cried, *lf this be true, I and mine are all 
indeed undone. We have no comfort, no hope, 
no friend left. 1 cannot dibbelieve you. 1 
know you would not deceive me. Why should 
you, indeed, deceive me? But what can have 
caused this alteration since last night? Bid 1 
say or do anything to offend him ? * 

*You said and did rathei, 1 believe, a groat 
deal too much to phase him,* answeied Mis. 
Atkinson. * Besides, ho is not in the least 
offended with you. On the contraiy, he said 
many kind things.' 

*What can my poor lovo have done?' said 
Amelia. *He hath not sotn tlie colonel biuco 
last nighh Some villain hath set him against 
my hubband; ho was once before suspicious of 
such a person. Some cruel mouster hath belied 
bu innocence!' 

* Pardon me, dear madam,* said Mrs. Atkinson ; 

believe the person who hath injnied the cap- 
tain with this friend of his is one of the wor- 
thie&t and best of creatures — nay, do not be sur- 
prised; the person 1 mean is even your fair self. 
Sure you would not be so dull in any other case; 
but in this, gratitude, humility, modesty, every 
virtue^ shuts your eyes. 

**Mortdlet Mbetani nUutf* 

as Virgil says. What in the world can be more 
consistent than his desiie to have you at his 
own house, and to keep your husband confined 
in another? All that he said and all that he did 
yesterday, and, what is more convincing to me 
than bo^ all that he looked last nigfht, are very 
consistent with both these designs.* 

*0 Heavens!* cries Amelia, *you chill my 
blood with honor! the idea freezes me to death. 
1 ouinot^ moot not, will not think it Nothing 
but con'^ptioni Heaven forbid I should ever 
have more conviction I And did he abuse my 
husband ? What 1 did he abuse a poor, un- 


happy, distressed creature ; oppressed, mined, 
torn from his children, torn away from his 
wretched wife; the hunestest, worthiest, noblest, 
tenderest, fondest, best'— Here she biirst into 
an agony of grief which exceeds the power of 
description. 

In this situation Mrs. Atkinson was doing her 
utmost to support her, when a most violent 
knocking was heard at the door, and imme- 
diately the sergeant ran hastily into the room, 
bringing with him a cordial which presently 
relieved Amelia. What this cordial was, we 
shall inform the reader in duo time. In the 
meanwhile ho must suspend his curiosity ; and 
the gentlemen at White*s may lay wagers 
whether it was Ward's pill or Dr. James's 
powder. 

But before wo close this chapter, and return 
back to the bailiff's houbo, wo niubt do our best 
to rescue the oharaett r of our heroine from the 
dulness of approheubion which several of our 
quick-sighted readers may lay more heavily to 
her chaige than was done by her friend Mrs. 
Atkinson. 

I must inform, therefore, all such readers that 
it is not because innocence is more blind than 
guilt that the former often ovoi looks and tumbles 
into the pit which the latter foresees and avoids. 
The truth is, that it is impobsiblo guilt should 
miss the discovering of all tho snares in its way, 
as it is constantly prjing closely into every 
coiner in older to lay suaios fur others; whoieas 
innocence, having no such puipose, walks fear- 
lessly and carelessly thiungh life, and is couse- 
scquenlly liable to ticadci>u the gins which cun- 
ning hath laid to entrsBatii. To speak plainly, 
and without allegory or ilgiac, it is not want of 
souse, but want of subpiciuu, by which innooeuce 
is often betrayed. Again, we often admire at 
the folly of the dupe, when we shuiild transfer 
our whole surprise to the astonishing guilt of 
tho betrayer. In a word, many an innocent 
person hath owed his rum to this circumstance 
alone, that the degree of villany was such as 
must have exceeded the faith of oveiy man who 
was not himself a villain. 


OHAFTCR Z. 

In which ov’s many profound secrets of philosophy. 

Booth, having had enough of the author's com- 
pany the preceding day, chose now another 
companion. Indeed, the author was not very 
solicitous of a second interview ; for as he could 
have no hope from Booth's pocket, so he was not 
likely to receive much increase to his vanity 
from Booth's conversation; for, low as this 
wretch Was in virtue, sense, learning, birth, and , 
fortune^ ne was by no means low in his craiilty. 
This passion, indeed, was so high in him, and 
at the same time so blipded him to his own 
demerits, that hd hated evexy man who did not 
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either flatter him or give him money. In short, 
he daimed a strange kind of right, either to 
chea^ all his acquaintance of their praise, or to 
pick their pockets of their pence, in which latter 
case he himself repaid very liberally with pane- 
gyric, 

A very little specimen of such a fellow must 
have satisfied a man of Mr. Booth’s tomper. He 
chobis therefore^ now to associate himself with 
that gentleman of whom Bondum had given so 
shabby a character. In short, Mr. Booth’s 
opinion of the bailiff was such, that he recom- 
mended a man most where he least intended it 
Nay, the bailiff in the present instance, though 
he had diawu a malicious conclusion, honestly 
avowed that this was drawn only from the 
poverty of the person, which is never, I boiieve, 
any forcible dibreoommondution tia good luiud; 
but he must have had a very bad mind indeed, 
who, in Mr. Bootli’s circumstances, could have 
disliked or despised another man because that 
other man was poor. 

Some previous conversation having passed 
between this gentleman and Booth, in which 
they had both opened their seveial situations to 
each oilier, the former, casting an affectionate 
look on the latter, expressed great compassion 
for his circumstances, fur which Booth, thanking 
him, said, * You must have a great deal of cum- 
pasbion, aud be a voiy good man, in such a 
teiiible situaiiori as you desoiibe yourself, to 
have any piiy to bpare fui other people.’ 

*My uHaiis, sir,* answered the gentleman, 
*are very bad, it is ttuo, aud yet there is one 
cii cuuibiaiice which m^i^es you appt ir to mo 
moie the object of xnty than 1 am to myself; 
and it is this — that you must f.om your years 
bo a novice in affliction, w liereas 1 have served 
a long apprenticeship to niisiry, and ought by 
this time to bo a pretty good mabter of my trade. 
To say the truth, 1 behove habit teaches men to 
boar the burdens of the mind, as it inures them 
to boar heavy burdens on their shoulders. W ith- 
out use and experience, the strongest minds and 
bodies both will stagger under a weight which 
habit might render easy, and even contemptible.’ 

* There is great justice,' cries Booth, *in the 
comparison, and 1 think 1 have myself experi- 
enced the truth of it; for 1 am not that tyro 
in affliction which you seem to apprehend me. 
And perhaps it is from the very habit you men- 
tion that I am able to suppoit my probont mia- 
iortunes a little like a man.’ 

The gentleman smiled at this, and cried, * In- 
deed, captain, you are a young iibilosopher.’ 

* I thiuk,’ cries Booth, * I have some preien- 
•ione to that philosophy which is taught by mis- 
fortunes, and you seem to be of opfnioiL sir, that 

* is on^of the beet schools of philosophy/ 

*1 mean no more, sir,* said the gentlemaii, 
*tiiait that in the days of our aflffletion we are 
inclined to think more seriously then in those 
seasons of life when weans engaged in the hur- 


rying pursuits of business or pleasure, when we 
have neither leisure nor inclination to sift and 
examine things to the bottom. Now there are 
two considerations which, from my having long 
fixed my thoughts upon thorn, have greatly sup- 
ported me under all my affliottons; The one ie 
the brevity of life even at its longest duration, 
which the wisest of men hath compared to the 
short dimension of a span. One of the Boman 
poets compares it to the duration of a race, and 
another to the much shorter transition of a wave. 
The eeoond consideration is tlie uncertainty of 
it. Short as its utmost limits are, it is far from 
being asBUrod of reaching those limits. The 
next day, the next boor, the next moment, may 
be the end of our course. Now of wliat value is 
so uncertain, so precarious a station ? This con- 
sideration, indeed, however lightly ijb is passed 
over in our oonooption, doth in a great measure 
level all fortunes aud conditions, and gives no 
man a right to triumph in the happiest state, or 
any reason to repine in the most miserablsu 
Would the most worldly men see this in the 
light in which they examine all other matters, 
they would soon feel and acknowledge the force 
of this way of reasoning; for which of them 
would give any price for an estate from which 
they were liable to be immediately ejected ? or 
would they not laugh at him as a madm9.n, who 
accounted himself rich from such an unoeitain 
pobsesbion? This is tho fountain, sir, from 
which 1 have drawn my philosophy. Hence it 
IB that I have learnt to look oil all those things 
which are esteemed the blessings of life, and 
those which are dreaded as its evils, with such 
a de^ o Indiffeiencp, that as 1 ebould not be 
olatod with posbesbiug the former, so neither am 
1 greatly dejected and depressed by suffering the 
latter. Is tho actor esteemed happier to whose 
lot it falls to play the piincipal part, than he who 
plays the lowest? and yot the drama may ran 
twenty nights together, and by consequence may 
outlast our lives. But, at the best, life is only a 
little longer drama, and the bubiuossof the great 
stage is consequently a little more serious than 
that which is performed at the Theatre Boyah 
But even here the catastiophes and calamities 
which are represented are capable of affecting 
us. The wisest men can deceive themselTes 
into feeling the distresses of a tragedy, though 
they know them to be merely imaginaxy; and 
the children will often lament thorn as realities. 
What wonder, then, if these tragical scenes, which 
1 allow to be a httle more serious, should a Utlla ' 
more affect ue? Where, then, is the remedy 
but in the philosophy 1 have mentioned, which, 
when once by a long oourse of meditation it is 
reduced to a habit, teaches Os to set a just value 
on everything, and cares at onoe all eager 
wishes and abject fears, all violent joy and grief 
concerning objects which cannot endure 
and may not exist a moment* 

* You hnes cxpnsssd yourself sBrireuBS^ weOi 
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«rlM Booth, *a 4 >d I entirely mgree irith the foe- 
iiee ol your sentimente; but, however true ell 
tMa may be in theory, I still doubt its effloecy in 
practice. And the cause of the difference be- 
tween these two is this, that we reason from our 
, heads, but act from our hearts \ 

** Fidto meitors, pr^loqjojtt 
Dtleriora tequor.** 

Nothing can differ more widely than wise men 
and fools in their estimation of things; but as 
both act from their uppermost passion, they both 
often act alike. What comfort, then, can your 
philosophy give to an avaricious man who is 
deprived of his riches, or to an ambitious man 
who is stripped of his power? to the fond lover 
who is tom from his mistress, or to the tender 
husband who is dragged from his wife? Do 
you really think that any moditatione on the 
shortness of life will soothe them in their afllio- 
tions? Is not this very shortness itself one of 
their afflictions ? And if the evil they suffer be 
a temporary deprivation of what they love, will 
they not think their fate the harder, and lament 
the more that they are to lose any part of an 
enjoyment to which there is so short and so 
uncertain a period?* 

beg leave, sir,* said the gentleman, *to dis- 
tinguish here. By philosophy, 1 do not mean 
the bare knowledge of right and wrongs but an 
energy, a habit, as Aristotle calls it; and this I 
do ffrmly believe, with him and with the Stoics, 
is superior to all the attacks of foitune.* 

He was proceeding when the bailiff came in, 
and in a surly tone bade them both good- 
morrow ; after which he asked the philosopher 
if he was prepai-ed to go to Newgate; for that 
he must carry him thither that afternoon. 

The poor msn seemed very much shocked 
with this news. *1 hope,* cries he, *you will 
give a little longer time, if not fill the return of 
the writ But 1 beg you particularly not to 
oariy me thither to-day, for I expect my wile 
and children here in the evening.* 

*1 have nothing to do with wives and children,* 
cried the bailiff ; * 1 never desire to see any wives 
and children here. 1 like no such company.* 
entreat you,* said the prisoner, *giv» me 
another day. 1 shall take it as a great obliga- 
tion; and you will disappoint me in the oruelltst 
manner in the world if you refuse me.* 

*1 can't help people's disappointments,* cries 
the bailiff ; ^1 must consider myself and my own 
lamily. 1 know not where 1 shall be paid the 
* money that's due already. 1 cau!t affor^ to keep 
pcisouen at my own expense.* 

‘I don*t intend it shall he at your expense,* 
oiee the Iftiilosopher: *my wife is gone to raise 
Bumey this morning; and X hope to pay you all 
1 owe you at her aiiival 'But we intend to sup 
together to-night at your house; and if you 
semove me now, it would be the most 
bsrheroUi disappointment to us both, and will 
malm me the moet miienble man alive.' 


*Nay, for my part,* eald the bailifl^ dont 
desire to do anything barbarous. 1 Imow how 
to treat gentlemen with civility ae well ae 
another. And when people pay as they go, 
and spend their money like gentlemen, I am 
sure nobody can accuse me of sxiy indvllity 
since 1 have been in the office* And if you 
intend to be merry to-night, I am not the man 
that will prevent it Though I say It, you may 
have as good a supper dressed here as at any 
tavern in town.* 

'Since Mr. Bondum is to kind, captain,* said 
the philosopher, 'I hope for the favour of your 
company. I assure you, if it ever be my fortune 
to go abroad into the world, I shall be proud of 
the honour of your acquaintance.* 

'Indeed, sir,* crios Booth, 'it is an honour I 
shall be vary ready to accept; but as for this 
evening, 1 cannot help saying I hope to be 
engaged in another place.* 

'I promise yon, sir,' answered the other, 'I 
shall rejoice at your liberty, though 1 am a loser 
by it* 

'Why, as to that matter,* cries Boi dum with a 
sneer, 'I fancy, captain, you may engage your- 
self to the gentleman without any fear of break- 
ing your word; for I am veiy much mistaken 
if we part to-day.' 

'Pardon me, my good friend,' said Booth, 
'but I expect my bail every minute.* 

'Luukec, bir,' ciios Bondum, ‘1 don’t love to 
see gentlemen in an eiror. I shall not tako the 
seigeants bail; and as for the colonel, I have 
been with him myself this morning (for to be 
sure I love to do all I cai^^or gontlemen), and bo 
told me he could not j'^’^iibly be here to-day; 
bebides, why should I I'mce the matter? there 
is more stuff m the office.* 

'What do you mean by stuff? * cries Booth. 

'X mean that there is another writ, answered 
the bailiff, ' at the suit of Mrs. Ellison, the gentle- 
woman that was here yesterday ; and the attorney 
that was with her is concerned against you. 
Borne officers would not tell you all this ; hut I 
loves to show civility to gentlemen while they 
behave themselves as such. And I loves the 
gentlemen of the army in particular. I had like 
to have been in the army myself once; but I 
liked the commission I have better. Come, 
captain, let not your noble courage be oast 
down ; what say you to a glass of white wing, 
or a tiff of punch, by way of whet ? ' 

'I have told you, sir, I never drink in the 
morning,' cries Booth a Utile peevishly. 

'No offence I hope, sir,’ said the bailiff; 'I 
hope I have not treated you with any inoivility. 
1 don't ask any gentleman to call for Uquor in 
my hottig if he doth not ohoose It; nor X don't 
desire eit^^body to etay here longer then they 
have a mind to. Newgate, to be eure, a the 
plaoe for all debtors that can't find bail. 1 kpows 
what ciyiUty ie, end X aoorn to bebeve myself 
unbecoming a gentleioan; but 1*4 bsTO you 
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consider tbSit tlie tv^enty-focr honra appointed 
by Act of Parliament are almost out; and so it 
is time to think of removing. As to bail, 1 
would not have you flatter yourself; for 1 
knows very well there are other things eommg 
against you. Besides, the sum yon are already 
charged with is Very large, and 1 must see you 
in a place of safety. My house is no prison, 
though 1 look up for a little time in it. Indeed, 
when gentlemen are gentlemen, and likely to 
find hail, I don't stand for a day or two; but I 
have a good nose at a bit of carrion, captain; 1 
have not carried so much carrion to Mewgata, 
without knowing the smell of it.* 

* 1 understand not your cant,* cries Booth ; ‘ but 
I did not think to have offended you so mueh by 
refusing to drink in a morning.' 

* Offended me, sirl* cries the bailiff. *Wbo 
told you BO? Do you think, sir, if 1 want a 
glass of wine, I am under any neeessify of asking 
my prisoners for it ? Damn it, sir, 1*11 show you 
1 scorn youi* words. I can afford to treat you 
with a glass of the best wine in England, if you 
comes to that* He then pulled out a handful of 
guineas, saying, * There, sir, they are all my own; 
1 owe nobody a shilling. 1 am no beggar, nor 
no debtor. I am the king's officer as well as 
you, and 1 will spend guinea for guinea as long 
as you please.' 

*Hark(*e, rascal,’ cries Booth, laying hold of 
the bailiff's collar. *Ilow dare you treat me 
with this insolence? Doth the law give ^ou 
any authority to insult me in my niistortunes?' 
At which words he gave the bailiff a good 
shove, and threw him fiom him. 

‘ Veiy well, sir,’ ciies tho bailiff ; * I will swear 
both an assault and an attempt to a rescue. If 
officers are to bo used in this manner, there is an 
end of all law and justice. But though I am not 
a match for you myself, 1 have those below that 
are.' He then ran to tho door and called up two 
ill-looking follows, his followers, whom, as soon 
as they entered the room, he ordered to seize on 
Booth, declaring he would immediately carry him 
to Newgate ; at the same time pouring out a vast 
quantity of abuse, below the dignity of history 
to record. 

Booth desired the two dirty fellows to stand 
off, and declared he would make no resistance; 
at the same time bidding the bailiff carry him 
wherever he durst 

( I'll show you what I dare,' cries the bailiff; 
and again ordered the followers to lay hold of 
their prisoner, saying, *He has assaulted me 
already, and endeavoured a rescue. 1 shan’t 
trust such a fellow to walk at liberty. A gentle- 
man, indeed! ay, ay, Newgate is the properost 
place for such geutxy; as arrant earriw as ever 
was carried thither.* 

Tlic fellows then both laid violent bands on 
Booth and the bailiff stepped to the door to order 
a opaoh, when, on a sudden, the whole scene 
was downged in an instant; lor now the sergeant 


came mnnlng out of breath into the room; and 
seeing bis friend the captain roughly handled 
by two ill-looking fs)lowi, without asking say 
questions, stepped briskly up to his asslstanoSi 
and instantly gave one of the assailants so violent 
a salute with his fist, that he direotly measured 
his length on the floor. 

Booth, having by this xnswQS hiv right arm at 
Uberty, was unwilling to be idle, or entirely to 
owe his rescue from both the ruffians to the 
sergeant. He therefore imitated the eaamplo 
which his friend had set him, and with a lusty 
blow levelled the other follower with hIs O 0 m^ 
panion on the ground. 

The bailiff roared out, * A rescue, a rssouc I ’ to 
which the sergeant answered there was no rescus 
intended. *The oaptain,* said be, * wants no 
rescue. Heiu are eome friends coming who wiU 
deliver him in a better manner.* 

The bailiff swore heartily he would carry him 
to Now gate in spite of all the friends in the world* 

^You carry him to Newgate 1* cried the ser- 
geant with the highest indignation. * Offer but 
to lay your hands on him, and I will knock your 
teetli down your ugly jaws.* Then, turning to 
Booth, he cried, * They will be all here within a 
minute, sir ; we had much ado to keep my lady 
from coming herbelf ; but she is at home in good 
health, longing to see your honour, and X hops 
I you will be with her within this half-hour.* 

And now thice gcutlemea entered theioom; 
Uieso were an attorney, tho i^erson whom the 
sergeant had procured in the morning to bs 
his bail with Colonel James, and lastly Doctor 
Harri'^u himself. 

Tl M luiPiff no sooner saw the attorney, with 
whom he was well acquainted (for the others he 
knew not), than he begnn, as the phrase is, to 
pull in his horns, and orderod tho two followers, 
who were now got again on their legs, to walk 
down staivs. 

* So, captain/ says the doctor, * when last we 
parted, I believe we neither of ns expected te 
meet in such a place as this.' 

^Indeed, doctor,' cries Booth, *I did not expect 
to have been sent hither by the geutlemau whe 
did me that favour.’ 

* How so, sir ? ' said the doctmr ; *yon was scut 
hither by some person, I suppose, to whom you 
was Indebted. This is the usual place, I appre- 
hend, for eieditors to send their debtors to. But 
you ought to be more surprised that the gentle- 
man who sent you thither is cojtae to release you. 
Mr. Murpby, you will perform all the aecessaiy * 
ceiemonials.* 

The attorney then adeed the bailiff with bow 
many actions Booth was charged, and was in* 
formed there were five besides the doctor's, 
whioh was much thd heaviest of all. Proper 
bonds were presently provided, and the doctor 
and the serge^t's friend signed tbem; thebSiUifli 
at the instance of the attoraey, making nadh» 
jection to the haU. 
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Booth, we may be aoeured, made a handsome 
Opaeoh to the doctor for such extraordinary 
friendship, with which, diowever, we do not 
think proper to trouble the reader; and now 
eyerything being ended, and the company ready 
to depart, the bailiff stepped up to Booth, and 
told him he hoped he would remember civility- 
money. 

‘I believe,* cries Booth, *you mean incivility- 
money ; if there are any fees due for rudeness, 1 
must own you have a very just daim.* 

' 1 am sure, sir,* cries the bailiff, * 1 have treated 
your honour with all the respect in the world ; 
no man, 1 am sure^ can charge me with using a 
gentleman rudely. I knows what belongs to a 
gentleman better; but you can't deny that two 
of my men have been knocked down; and I 
doubt not but, as yon are a gentleman, you will 
give them something to drink.' 

Booth was about to answer with some passion, 
when the attorney interfered, and whispered in 
his ear that it was usual to make a compliment 
to the officer, and that he had better comply with 
the custom. 

* If the fellow had treated me civilly,* answered 
Booth, *I should have no objection to comply 
with a bad custom in his favour, but 1 am re- 
solved 1 will never reward a man for using mo 
■ill; and I will not agiee to give him a single 
farthing.* 

*’Tis very well, Sir,* said the bailiff; *I am 
rightly served for my good-nature ; but if it had 
■been to do again, 1 would have taken care you 
should not have been bailed this day.' 

Doctor Hairison, to whom Booth referred the 
cause, after giving him a succinct account of 
what bad passed, declared the captain to be in 
the right He said it was a most horrid impobi- 
tion that such fellows woie ovor suffered to piey 
on the necessitous; but that the example would 
bo much worse to reward thorn where they had 
behaved tliemselves ill. *iind 1 think,' says he, 
* the bailiff is worthy of groat lebuke for what ho 
hath just now said; in which 1 hope he hath 
boasM of more power than is in him. We do 
indeed, with great justice and propriety, value 


ourselves on our freedom if the* liberty of the 
subject depends on the pleasure of such fellows 
as these!' 

*It is not so neither altogether,’ cries the law*> 
yer; *but custom hath established a present or 
fee to them at the delivery of a prisoner, which 
they call civility-money, and expect as In a 
manner their due^ though in reality they have 
no right.* * 

‘But will any man,* cries Doctor Harrison, 
‘after what the captain hath told us, say that 
the bailiff hath behaved himself as he ought; 
and if he had, is he to bo rewarded for acting in 
an unchristian and inhuman manner ? It is pity 
that, instead of a custom of feeing them out of 
the pocket of the poor and wretched, when they 
do not behave themselves ill, there was not both 
a law and a piaotice to punish them severely 
when they do. In the present case, I am so far 
fiom agreeing to give the bailiff a shilling, that 
if there be any method of punishing him for his 
rudeness, I shall be heartily glad to see it put 
into execution; for there are none whose con- 
duct should be so strictly watched as that of 
these necessary evils in society, as their office 
concerns, for the most part, those poor cieaturcs 
who cannot do themselves justice, and as they 
are generally the worst of men who undertake 
It.* 

The bailiff then quitted the room, muttering 
that he should know better wLat to do another 
time; and shortly after, Booth and his friends 
left the bouse ; but as they wore going out. the 
author took Doctor Harr^,on aside, and slipped 
a receipt into his ha^,^^ which the doctor 
icturnrd, saying he not^ subeoubod when he 
neither knew the woik lji the author; but that, 
if he would call at his lodgings, bo would bo 
very willing to give all the eucouiagenient to 
moiit which was m his power. 

I'ho author took down the doctor's name and 
diiection, and made him as many bows as he 
would have done hud he carried off the half 
guinea fur which lie had been fl^hmg.. 

Mr. Booth then took his leave of the philoso- 
pher, and departed with the rest of his friends. 


BOOK IX. 


OHAPTEB L 

In which (he hUtorif haehward^ 

Bxfobb we proceed further with our history it 
may be proper to look back a little, in order to 
account for the late conduct of Doctor Harrison ; 
which, however inconsistent it may have hitherto 
appeared, when examined to the bottom, will be 
found, 1 apprehend, to be truly congruous with 
ail the rules of the most perfect prudence, as well 
as with the most oonminunate goodness. 


We have already partly seen In trhat light 
Booth had been represented to the doctor abroad. 
Indeed, the accounts which were sent of the cap- 
tain, as well by the curate as by a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood, were much grosser and 
more to his disadvantage than the doctor was 
pleased to set them forth in bis letter tg the 
person accused. What sense he liad of Booth's 
conduct was, however, manifest hy that letter. 
Nevertheless, he resolved to suspend his final 
judgment till his return $ and though he oei»- 
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■urad him, would not abBolutely condemn him 
without ocular demonatration. 

The doctor, on his return to hie parish, found 
all the accusations which had been transmitted 
to him confirmed by many wituesMOs, of which 
the curate's wife, who hod been formerly a friend 
to Amelia, and still preserved the outward ap- 
pearance of friendship, was the strongest She 
introduced all with—* I am soriy to say it, and 
it is friendship which bids me speak ; and it is 
for their good it should be told you.* After 
which beginnings she never concluded a single 
speech without some horrid slauder and bitter 
invective. 

Besides the malicious turn which was given 
to these affairs in the country, which were owing 
a good deal to misfortune, and some little per- 
haps to impiudeuce, the whole neighbourhood 
rung with several gross and scandalous lies, 
which were merely the inventions of his enemies, 
and of which the scene was laid in London since 
his absence. 

Poisoned with all this malice, the doctor came 
to town ; and learning whore Booth lodged, went 
to make him a visit. Indeed, it was the doctor, 
and no other, who had been at his lodgings that 
evening when Booth and Amelia weie walking 
in the Park, and concerning which the reader 
may be pleased to remember so many strange 
and odd conjectures. 

Here the doctor saw tho little gold watch and 
all those fine trinkets with which the noble lord 
had presented tho uhildion, and which, from the 
answers given him by tho poor ignorant, in- 
nocent girl, ho could have no doubt had boon 
purchased within a few days by Amelia. 

This account tallied so well with tho ideas he 
had imbibed of Booth's c>2.ti'avagance in the coun- 
try, tliat he firmly believed both the husband 
and wife to bo the vainest, silliest, and most un- 
just people alive. It was indeed almost incre- 
dible tliat two rational beings should be guilty 
of snob absurdity ; bat monstrous and absurd as 
it was, ocular demonstration appeared to be the 
evidence against them. 

The doctor departed from their lodgings en- 
raged at this sup^iosod discovery, and, unhuppily 
for Booth, was engaged to supper that very 
evening with the country gentleman of whom 
Booth had rented a farm. As the poor captain 
happened to be the subject of conversation, and 
occasioned tbeir comparing notes, the account 
which the doctor gave of what he had seen that 
evening so incoubod the gentleman, to whom 
Booth was likewise a debtor, that he vowed he 
would take a writ out against him the next morn- 
ing, and have his body alive or dead; and the 
doctor was at last persuaded to do the same. Mr. 
M]^rphy was thereupon immediately sent for ; 
and the doctor in his presence repeated again 
what he had seen at his lodgings as the founda- 
tlon of his suing him, which the attorney, as we 
have before seen, had blabbed to Atkinson. 


But no sooner did the doctor hear that Booth 
was arrested, than the wretched condition of his 
wife and family began to affect his mind. The 
children, who were to be utterly undone with 
tbeir father, were entirely Innocent ; and as for 
Amelia herself, though he thought ha had most 
oonviiiciug proofs of very blameable levity, yet 
his foimor friendbhip and affection to her were 
busy to invent every excuse^ till, tery heartily 
loading tlia husband, they lightened the lAispioion 
against the wife. 

la this temper of mind he resolved to pay 
Amelia a second vi<)it, and was on his way to 
Mrs. BUison when the sergeant met him and 
made himself known to him* The doctor took 
his old servant into a coffeehouse, where he re- 
ceived from him f>uoh an account of Booth and 
his family, that he desired the sergeant to show 
him presently to Amelia ; and this was the cor- 
dial which we mentioned at the end of the ninth 
chapter of the preceding book. 

The doctor became soon satisfied oonoeming 
the trinkets which had given him so much un- 
easiness, and which had brought so much mis- 
chief on tho head of poor Booth. Amelia likewise 
gave the doctor some satisfaction as to what he 
hud heard of her husband's behaviour in the 
country; and assuied him, upon her honour, 
that Booth could so well answer every complaint 
against his conduct, that she had no doubt but 
that a man of the doctor's justice and candour 
would entirely acquit him, and would consider 
him as an innocent unfortunate man, who was 
the object of a good man's compassion, not of his 
angi r or rosentmont. 

*I Jii- worthy clergyman, who was not desirous 
of finding proofs to condemn the captain or to 
justify his own vindictive proceedings, but, on 
tho contrary^ rejoiced heai-tily in every piece of 
evidence which tended to clear up the character 
of his fiioiid, gave a ready ear to all which 
Amelia said. To this, indeed, he was induced 
by the love he always had for that lady, by the 
gi>od opinion he entertained of her, as well as 
by pity for ber present condition, than which 
nothing appealed more miserable; fur he found 
her in the highest agonies of grief and despair, 
with her two little children oiying over their 
wretched mother. Those are^ indeed, to a weU- 
disposed mind, tho most tragical Mghta that 
human nature can furnish, and afford a jusier 
motive to gtief and tears in the beholder than 
it would be to see all the heroes who have ever 
infested the earth hanged all together ia ^ 
string. 

Tiie doctor felt this sight as he ought. He 
immediately endeavoured to comfort the afflicted; 
in which he so Well succeeded, that he restored 
to Amelia suffleient spirits to give him the satia- 
faction we have mentioned : after which he de 
dared he would go and release her hnshand, 
which he aooordingly did in the manner we 
have above related. 
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OnAPTEB IL 

in nMck Me history gnts fortoard. 

We now return to that period of our history to 
which we had brought it at the end of our last 
book. » 

Booth and his friends arrived from the bailiff's 
at the sergeant's lodgings, where Booth imme- 
diately ran up stairs to his Amelia^ between 
whom I shall not attempt to describe the meeting. 
Nothing certainly was over more tender or more 
Joyful. This, however, I will observe, that a 
very few of these exqui<)ite moments, of which 
the best minds only are capable, do in reality 
overbalance the longest enjoyments which can 
ever fall to the lot of the worst. 

Whilst Booth and his wife were feasting their 
souls with the most delicious mutual endear- 
ments, the doctor was fallen to play with the 
two little children below stairs. While he was 
thus engaged the little boy did somewhat amiss ; 
upon which the doctor said, * If you do so any 
more, I will tako your papa away from you again.* 
— * Again, sir I* said the child ; * why, was it you 
then that took away my papa before ?'—* Sup- 
pose it was,' said the doctor; ^ would you not 
foigive me?’ — ♦Yts,' cries the child, *I would 
forgive you, because a Chiibtian must forgive 
everybody ; but 1 should hate you as long as 1 
live.* 

The doctor was so pleased with the boy's an- 
swer, that he caught him in his aims and kissed 
him ; at wliich time Booth and his wife returned. 
The doctor asked which of them was their son's 
instructor in his religion; Booth answeied that 
he h^st confess Amelia had all the merit of that 
kind. 'I should have rather thought he had 
learnt of his father,' cries the doctor ; * for he 
seems a good soldier-like Christian, and pio- 
fesses to hate his enemies with a very good 
grace.’ 

* How, Billy 1 * cries Amelia. * 1 am sure I did 
not teach you so.* 

*1 did not say I would hate my enemies, 
momma,* cries the boy; only said 1 would 
hate papa's enemies. Sure, mamma, there is no 
harm in that; nay, 1 am sure there is no harm 
in it, for I have heard you say the same thing a 
thousand times.* 

The doctor smiled on the child, and, chucking 
him under the chin, told him he must hate no- 
body. And now Mrs. Atkinson, who had pro- 
vi^d a dinner for them all, desixed them to 
walk up and paibiko of it. ' 

And now xt was tliat Booth was first made ac- 
quainted with the sergeant's marriage, as was 
Dr. Harrison, both of whom greatly felicitated 
him upon it 

Hrs. Atkinson, who was perhaps a little more 
confounded than she would have been had elie 
manied a colonel, said, * If 1 have done wrong, 
lira. Booth ia to answer for it, for she made tbe 


match; indeed, Hr. Atkinson, you are greatly 
obliged to the character which this lady gives of 
you.’— hope he will deserve it,’ said the doctor ; 

* and if the army hath not corrupted a good boy, 

I believe I may answer for him.’ 

While our little company were enjoying that 
happiness which never fails to attend conversa- 
tion where all present are pleased with each 
other, a visitant arrived who was pouliaps not 
very welcome to any of them. This was no 
other than Colonel James, who, entering the 
room with much g.iiety, went directly up to 
Booth, embraced him, and expressed great satis- 
faction at finding him there. Ho then made an 
apology for not attending him in the morning, 
which he said had been impossible; and that 
ho had with the utmost difficulty put off somo 
business of gioat couscqueuco in order to scivo 
him this afternoon; *but I am glad on your 
account,* cried be to Booth, ^ that my presence 
was not necessary.' 

Booth himself was extremely satisfied with this 
declaration, and failed not to return him as many 
thanks as he would have deserved had he per- 
formed his promise ; but the two ladies were 
not quite so well satisfied. As for the sergeant, 
he had slipped out of the room when the colonel 
entered, not entirely out of tbat baslifulness 
which we have lomaiked him to bo tainted with ; 
but indeed, from what had passed in the morn- 
ing, he hated the sight of the colonel, as well on 
the account of his wife as 011 that of his fiicud. 

The doctor, on tbo contrary, on what ho had 
formerly heard from both* Amelia and her hus- 
band of tlie colonel's geiie^^bity and fiiondship, 
had built so good an ox»iui^^^of him, that he was 
very much pleased with se^mg him, and took the 
first oppoitunity of telling him so. ' Colonel,’ 
said the doctor, *1 have not the happhuss of 
l)eing known to you ; but 1 have long I otn do- 
siious of an acquaintance with a gentleman in 
whose commendation 1 have heaid so much from 
some piesent* The colonel made a proper an- 
swer to this compliment, and they soon entered 
into a familiar conversation together ; for the 
doctor was not difficult of access; indeed, ho 
held the strange reserve which is usually prac- 
tised in ibis nation between people who are in 
any degree strangers to each other to be very 
unbecoming the Chii<‘liau character. 

The two ladies soon left the room ; and the 
remainder of the visit, which wus not vei 7 long, 
passed in discourse on vaiious common eubjoota, 
not worth recording. In the conclusion, the 
colonel invited Booth and his lady, and the 
doctor, to dine with him the next day. 

To give Colonel James his due commendatioiii* 
he had shown a groat command of himself and 
great presence of mind on this occasion; te 
speak the plain truth, the visit was intended 
Amelia alone; nor did he expect, or perhapg 
desire, anything leas than to find the captain at 
homa. The great Joy which he suddenly ocasr 
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veyed Into his oonntenniioe at the nnezpeoted 
sight of his friend is to be attributed to that noble 
art which is taught lli those excellent schools 
called the several courts of Europe. By this, 
men are enabled to dress out their countenances 
as much at their own pleasure as they do their 
bodies,, and to put on friendship with as much 
ease as they can a laced coat* 

When the colonel and doctor were gone, Booth 
acquainted Amelia with the invitation he had 
received. 6he was struck with the news, and 
betrayed such visible marks of confusion and 
uneasiness, that they could not have escaped 
Booth’s observation had suspicion given him the 
least hint to remark; but this indeed is the great 
optic’glass helping us to discern jdsinly almost 
all that passes in the minds of others, without 
some use of which nothing is more purblind than 
human natu^. 

Aiiudia, having recovered from her first per- 
turbation, answered, *My dear, I will dine with 
you wherever you please to lay your commands 
on me.’ — * 1 am obliged to you, my dear soul,’ 
cries Booth; *your obedience shall be very easy, 
for my command will be that y<iu shall always 
follow your own inclinations.’ — * My inclinations,’ 
answered she, * would, 1 am afraid, be too unrea> I 
'ionable a conduement to you; for they would 
always lead me to be with you and your children, 
with at most a single friend or two now And then.’ 
—‘Oh, my dear!’ replied he, Marge companies 
give us a greater relish for our own society when 
-u 0 return to it ; and we shall be extremely merry, 
for Doctor Hai risen dines with us.’ — * I hope you 
will, my dear,’ cries she ; * but 1 own 1 should 
have been better pleased to have enjoyed a few 
days with yourself and the children, with no 
other person but Mrs. Atkinson, for whom 1 have 
conceived a violent affection, and who would 
have given us but little iuterruption. However, 
if you have promised, I must undergo the pen- 
ance.’ — ^Nay, child,’ cried he, ’ 1 am sure I would 
have refused, could I have guessed it had been 
in the least disagreeable to you; though 1 know 
your objection.* — ‘ Objection I ’ cries Amelia 
eagerly; ‘I have no objection.’ — ‘Nay, nay,’ 
said he, ‘come, be honest, 1 know your objection, 
though you are unwilling to own it’ — ‘ Good 
heavens 1’ cried Amelia, frightened, ‘ what do 
you mean ? what objection ? ‘ Why,’ answered 

he, ‘ to the company of Mrs. James; and 1 must 
confess she hath not behaved to you lately as 
you might have expected ; but you ought to 
pass all that by for the sake of hel- husband, to 
whom we have both so many obligations, who 
is the worthiest, honestest, and most generous 
fellow in tbo universe^ and the best friend to me 
tliat ever man had.’ 

Amelis, who had far other euq>icions, and 
begim to lear that her husband had discovered 
then, was highly pleased when she saw him 
takHig A wonjg scent. She gave therefore a 
little In te Aeoeit, and acknowledged the 


^ 3 ? 

truth of what he had mentioned; but said that 
the pleasure she should have in complying with 
his desires would highly recompense any dis- 
satibfaction which might arise on any other 
account; and shortly after ended the conversa- 
tion on this subject with her cheerfully promising 
to fulfil his promise. 

In leality, poor Amelia bad now a most nn- 
pleasant task to undertake; for she thought it 
absolutely necessary to conceal from her hnsband 
the opinion she had conceived of the odonol. 
For 08 she knew the characters as well of her 
busbaud as of his fiiend, or rather enemy (both 
being often synonymous in the lang^ge of the 
world), she had the utmost reason to apprehend 
something very fatal might attend her husband’s) 
entertaining the ssme thought of James which 
filled and tormented her own breast 

And as she knew that nothing hut these 
thoughts could justify the least unkind, or, 
indeed, the least reserved behaviour to James, 
who had in all appearance conferred the greatest 
obligations upon Booth and herself, she was 
reduced to a ^lemma the most dreadful that can 
attend a virtuous woman, as it often gives the 
highest triumph, and sometimes no little advan- 
tage, to the men of professed gallantry. 

In short, to avoid giving any umbrage to her 
husband, Amelia was forced to act in manner 
which she was conscious must give encourage- 
ment to the colonel; a situation which peihaps 
requires as great prudence and delicacy as any 
in which the heroic part of the female character 
can be exerted. 

CHAPTEB III. ^ 

A conversation between Dr, ffannson and otkere. 

The next day Booth and his lady, with the 
doctor, met at Colonel James’s, where Colonel 
Bath likewise made one of the company. 

Nothing very remarkable passed at dinner, or 
till the ladies withdrew. During this time, how- 
ever, the behaviour of Colonel James was such 
as gave some uneasiness to Amelia, who weU 
understood his meaning, though the particulars 
were too refined and subtle to be observed by 
any other present. . 

When the ladies had gone, which vas as soon 
as Amelia could prevail on Mrs. James to depart. 
Colonel Bath, who had been pretty brisk with 
champagne at dinner, soon began to display his 
magnanimity. ‘My brother tells me, youngs 
gentleman,* said he to Booth, ‘that you have 
been used very ill lately by some rascals, and 1 
have no doubt but you will do yourself justice.’ 

Booth answered that be did not know what lis 
meant ‘Since 1 must mention it, then,* cries 
the colonel, ‘1 hear you have been arrested ; and 
I think you know what satisfaction Is to r## 
quired by a man of honour.’ 

‘I beg, sir,* says the doctor, ‘no mors may bs 
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menticHicHl of tbat matter. 1 am conviooed no j 
satisfaction will be required of the captain till he 
is able to giro it' 

*I do not understand what you mean by able,’ 
cries the coloneh To which the doctor an- 
swered that it was of too tender a nature to 
speak more of. 

* Give me your hand, doctor,’ cries the colonel ; 

' I see you are a man of honour though you wear 
a gown. It is, as you say, a matter of a tender 
nature. Nothing, indeed, is so tender as a man's 
honour. Curse my liver if any men— I mean, 
that is, if any gentleman— was to arrest me, I 
would as surely cut his throat as — 

‘How, sir!* said the doctor, ‘would you com- 
pensate one breach of the law by a much greater, 
and pay your debts by committing murder? * 

‘Why do you mention law between gentlo- 
men?’ says the colonel. ‘A man of honour 
wears his law by his side; and can the resent- 
ment of an affront make a gentleman guilty of 
murder? and what greater affront can one man 
cast upon another than by arresting him? 1 am 
oouvincod that ho who would put up an arrest 
would put up a slap in the face.’ 

Hero the colonel looked extremely fierce, and 
the divine stared with astonishment at this 
doctrine ; when Booth, who well knew the im- 
possibility of opposing the coloners humour 
with success, began to play with it; and having 
first conveyed a private wink to the doctor, be 
said there might be cases undoubtedly where 
such an affront ought to bo resented ; but tbat 
there were others where any resentment was 
iinpi actfcable : ‘ As, for instance,* said ho, ‘ where 
the man is arrested by a woiiMin.’ 

‘ 1 could not be supposed to mean that case,* 
cries the colonel; ‘and you are convinced 1 did 
not mean it’ 

‘To put an end to this discourse at once, sir,’ 
said the doctor, ‘I was the plaintiff at whose 
suit this gentleman was arrested.’ 

‘Was you so, sir?* cries the colonel; ‘then I 
have no more to say. Women and the clergy 
are upon the same footing. The long-robed 
gentry are exempted from the laws of honour.* 

‘I do not thank you for that exemption, sir,’ 
cries the doctor; ‘and if honour and fighting 
aie, as they seem to be, synonymous words with 
you, 1 believe there are some clergymen who, 
iu defence of their religion, or tluir country, or 
their friend, the only justifiable causes of fight- 
ing, except bare self-defence, ivould fight as 
4>ravely as yourself, colonel; and that vwithout 
being paid for it.* 

♦Sir, you are privileged,’ says tbe colonel with 
great dignity; ‘and you have my leave to say 
what you please. 1 resxiect your order, and you 
cannot offend me.’ 

*I will not offend you, colonel,* cries the 
doctor; ‘and our order is very much obliged to 
you, since you profess so much respect to us, and 
pay none to our Master.' 


What master, sir ? said the colonel 

‘ That Master,’ answered the doctor, * who hath 
expressly forbidden all tbat cutting of throats 
to which you discover so much inclination.’ 

‘Oh! yonr servant, sir,’ said tbe colonel; ‘I 
see what you are driving at; but you shall not 
persuade me to think that religion forces me to 
be a coward.’ 

‘I detest and despise the name as milbh as you 
can,’ cries the doctor; ‘but you have a wrong . 
idea of the word, colonel What were all the 
Greeks and Bomans? were these cowards; and 
yet did you ever hear of this butchery, which we 
call duelling, among thorn ? * 

‘ Yes, indeed have 1,’ cries the colonel * What 
else is all Mr. Pope’s Homer full of but duels ? 
Did not wbat’s bis name, one of the Agamem- 
nona, fight with that paltry rascal Paris? and 
Diomede with what d’ye call him there? and 
Hector with, I forget his name, he that was 
Achilles’s bosom-friend; and afterwards with 
Achilles himself? Nay, and in Drydon’s Virgil 
is there anything almost besides fighting ? ’ 

‘ You ara a man of learning, colonel,’ cries the 
doctor; ‘but’— 

‘I thank you for tbat compliment,' said tbo 
colonel. ‘ No, sir, I do not pri^tend to learning ; 
but J have some little reading, and I am nut 
ashamed to own it.’ 

‘But are you sure, colonel,’ cries tbe doctor, 
‘that you have not made a small mistake? for I 
am apt to believe both Mr. Pope and Mr. Dryden 
(though 1 cannot say I ever read a word of either 
of them) sppak of wais bet^cou nations, and not 
of private duels; for of t > latter I do not re- 
menibor one single iiistan ^in all tbe Greek and 
Homan story. In short, t is a modern cu«!tom 
introduced by barbarous uatious since the tunes 
of Christianity; though it is a direct aoU auda- 
cious defiance of the Christian law, an 1 is con- 
sequently much moro sinful in ua than it would 
have been in tbe liearhens.' 

‘Drink about, doctor,’ cries the colonel ; ‘and 
let us call a new cause, for I perceive we shall 
never agree on this. You are a churclinian, and 
1 don’t ex^Hict you to speak your mind.’ 

‘We are both of the same church, 1 hope,’ 
cries the doctor. 

‘ 1 am of the Church of England, sir.’ answered 
the colonel, ‘and will fight for it to the last drojjg 
of my blood.* 

‘ It is very generous in you, colonel,’ cries the 
doctor, ‘ to figlit so Eoalously for a religion by 
which you are to be danmed.’ 

‘It is woU for you, doctor,’ cries the colonel 
‘that you wear a gown; for, by all the dignity 
of a man, if any other person had said the words 
you have just uttered, 1 would have made him 
eat them ; ay, d— n me, and my aword into tbe 
bargain,’ * 

Booth began to be apprehensive tbat this^dts- 
puto might grow too warm; in which case he 
feared thet the colony’s hononri together with 
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tha oliampftgne, might hurry him so far a8*to 
foiigot the respect duci and which he professed 
to p4yi to the sacerdotal robe. Booth therefore 
iuterposed between the disputants, and said that 
the colonel had very rightly proposed to call a 
new subject ; for that It was impossible to recon- 
cile accepting a challenge with the Ohristian 
religion, or refusing it with the modern notion 
I of honour. *And you must allow it, doctor,’ 
said be, * to be a very hard injunction for a man 
to become infamous ; and more especially for a 
I soldier, who is to lose his bread into the bargain.* 

*Ay, sir,’ says the colonel with an air of 
triumph, * what say you to that ? ' 

* Why, I say,’ cries the doctor, *that it is much 
harder to be damned on the other sidef* 

*That may be,* said the colonel; d— n 

me if 1 would take an affront of any man breath- 
ing for all that. And yet 1 believe myself to bo 
as good a Ohiistian as wears a head. My maxim ; 

is, never to gisre an affront, nor ever to take one ; 
and 1 say that it is the maxim of a good Christian, 
and no man s^ll ever persuade me to the con- 
trary.* 

‘Well, sir,’ said the doctor, ‘since that is your 
resolution, I hope no man will ever give you an 
affront.* 

‘ I am obliged to you for your hope, doctor,* 
cries the colonel with a sneer; ‘and he that 
doth will be obliged to you for lending him your 
gown; for, by the dignity of a man, nothing out 
of petticoats, 1 believe, dares affront me.* 

Colonel James bad not hitherto joined in the 
I discourse. In truth, his thoughts had been other- 
wise employed; nor is it very difdcult for the 
reader to guess what had been the subject of 
them. Being waked, however, from his reverie, 
and having beoid ilio two or three last speeches, 
bo turned to his brother, and asked him why ho 
would introduce such a topio of conversation 
before a gentleman of Doctor Harrison’s cha- 
racter? 

‘Brother,* cried Bath, ‘I own it was wrong, 
and I ask the doctor’s pardon; 1 know not how 
it happened to arise ; for you know, brother, 1 
am not used to talk of these matters. They ore 
generally poltroons that do. 1 think 1 need not 
be beholden to my tongue to declare I am none. 
I have shown myself in a line of battle. I be- 
, lieve there is no man will deny that; I believe 
1 may say no man dares deny that I have done 
my duty.* 

The colonel was thus proceeding to prove that 
his prowess was neither the subject of his dis- 
course nor the object of his vanity, when a ser- 
vant entered and summoned the company to tea 
with the ladies; a summons which Colonel 
James instantly obeyed, and was followed by 
aiyhe rest 

But as the tea-table conversation, though ex- 
tremely delightful to those who are engaged in 

it, may probably appear somewhat dull to the 
veader, we will here put an end to tb» diapter. 


OHAPTBB IV. 

A dialogue defwsen Booth and Amelia. 

* 

Ttnc next morning early Bopth went by appoint* 
ment and waited on Colonel James; whence he 
returned to Amelia in that kind of disposition 
which *the great master of human passions would 
describe in Andromache, When he tells ns she 
cried and smtiled at the same instant 

Amelia plainly perceived the discomposure of 
his mind, In which the opposite affections of jop 
and grief were struggling for the superiority, 
and begged to know the occasion ; upon which 
Booth Spoke as follows: 

*My dear,* said he^ ‘ 1 had no intention to con* 
oeal from you what bath passed this morning 
between me and the colonel, who hath oppressed 
me, if I may use that expression, with obliga- 
tions. Sure never man had such a friend ; for 
never was there so noble, so generous a heart. 
1 cannot help this ebullition of gratitude, I really 
cannot.* Here he paused a moment and wiped 
his eyes, and then proceeded: ‘You know, my 
dear, how gloomy the prospect was yesterday 
before our eyes, how inevitably ruin stared mo 
in the face, and the dreadful idea of having en- 
tailed beggary on my Amelia and her posterity 
racked my mind ; for though by the goodness of 
the doctor 1 had regained niy liberty, the debt 
yet remained; and if that worthy man had a 
design of forgiving me bis share, this must have 
been my utmost hope, and the condition in which 
1 must still have found myself need not to be 
exp.;(inted on. In what light, then, shall I see, 
ill aordsshall 1 relate, the colonel’s kind- 
ness? Ob, my dear Amelia] he hath removed 
the whole gloom at ouee, hath driven all despair 
out of my mind, and bath filled it with the most 
sanguine, and at the same time the most reason- 
able, hopes of making a comfortable provision 
for yourself and my dear children. In the first 
place, then, he will advance me a suip of money 
to pay off all my debts ; and this on a bond to bo 
repaid only when 1 shall become colonel of a 
regiment, and not before. In the next place, he 
is gone this very morning to ask a company for 
me, which is now vacant in the West Indies ; 
and as he intends to push this with all his in- 
terest, neither he nor I have any doubt of his 
succesa Now, my dear, comes the third, which, 
though perhaps it ought to give me the greatest 
joy, such is, I own, the weakness of my nature^ 
it rends my very heartstrings asunder. I oannet 
mention it, for 1 know it will give you equal 
pain; though I know on all proper occasions 
you can exert a manly resolution. You will not^ 
I am convinced, oppose it, whatever you must 
suffer in complying. Oh, my dear Amelia! 1 
must suffer likewise; yet I have resolved to bear 
it You know not what my poor heart haik 
suffered sinoe he made the proposal, tt is love 
for yon alone which could persuade me to sub* 
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mi t to it Coubider our situation ; consider that 
of our children ; reflect but on those poor babes, 
whose future happiness is at stake, and it must 
arm your resolution. It is your interest and 
theirs that reconciled me to a proposal which, 
when the colonel first made it, struck me with 
the utmost hon*or. He hath, indeed, from these 
motives, persuaded me into a resolution which I 
thought impossible for any one to have per- 
suaded me into. Oh, my dear Amelia! let mo 
entreat you to give ino up to the good of your 
children, as I have promised the colonel to give 
you up to their interest and your own. I{ ^011 
refuse these terms, we are still undone, for ho 
insists absolutely upon them. Think, then, my 
love, however hard they may be, necesbity com- 
pels ns to submit to tliem. 1 know in what 
light a woman v.ho loves like you miibt consider 
such a proposal; and yet how many instances 
have you of women who, from the same motives, 
have bubmitted to the same I ' 

*What can you mean, Mr. Booth?’ cries 
Amelia, trembling. 

‘Need J explain my meaning to you more?* 
answered Booth. *l)id 1 not say 1 must give 
up my Amelia ? * 

‘Give me up ! ’ said she. 

‘For a time only, 1 mean,' answered he: ‘for 
a short time perhaps. The colonel him«:olf will 
take care it bhall not bo long — for I know his 
heart; 1 shall scarce have nioie jtiy in receiving 
you back, than ho will have in restoring you to 
my anus. In the njeautiine, he will not only 
be a father to my children, but a husband to 
you.* 

‘A husband to me! * said Amelia. 

‘ Yes, my dear ; a kind, a fond, a tender, an 
affectionate husband. If 1 liad not the most 
cei-tain assurances of this, doth my Amelia think 
1 could bo prevailed on to leave her ? No, my 
Amelia, he is the only man on earth who could 
have prevailed on me; but I know his house, his 
purse, his protection, will be at your command. 
And as for any dislike you have conceived to his 
wife, let not that he any objection; for 1 am 
convinced he will not suffer her to insult you. 
Bebides, she is extremely well bred, and how 
much soever she may hate you in her hearty she 
will at least treat you with civility, 

‘Nay, the invitation is not his, bnt hers; sfid 
I am convinced they will both behave to you 
with the greatest frieodbhip} his I am sure wUl 
be sincere, as to the wife of a friend entrusted 
tg hli eere; and hors will, from good- breeding, 
AWVe not only the appearances, but the effectsi of 
the tmeet friendship.* 

‘I nnderetand you, my dear, at last,’ said riie 
« (indeed) ehe had rambled into very strange con* 
fmm some parts of his discourse) ; ‘and I 
will give you my resolution in a word— 1 will 
do the duty of e wife, and that is, to attend her 
husband wherever he goes.* 
pooth attempted to veeson with her, but all to 


nb purpose. She gave, indeed, a 'quiet hearing 
to all he said, and even to those parts which 
most displeased her ears ; 1 mean those in wLich 
he exaggerated the great goodness and disin- 
terested generosity of his friend; but her re- 
solution remained inflexible, and resisted the 
foi'ce of all his arguments with a steadiness of 
opposition which it would have been almost 
excusable in him to have construed Into stub- 
born ness. 

The doctor arrived in the midst of the dispute ; 
and having heard the merits of the cause on 
both sides, delivered bis opinion in the following 
wolds : — 

* I have always thought it, my dear children, 
a mntif'i* of the utmost nicety to interfere in any 
differences between husltaiid and wife; but since 
you both desire me with such earnestness to give 
30U my seuiitnenls on the present contest be- 
tween you, I will give you my tlioughts as well 
as I am able. In the first place, then, can 
anythiug be more reasomiblo than for a wife to 
desire to attend hex husband? It is, as my 
fa\ouiite child observe.^ no more than a desire 
to do her duty ; and I make no doubt but that 
is one great reason of her iosistiug on it. And 
how can you yoursedf oppose it? Can love be 
its own enemy? or can a husband who is fond 
of his wife, content himself uliuost on any 
account with a lung absence from her?* ^ 

‘You speak like an angel, my dear Dr. Har- 
rison,* answered Amelia; ‘1 am sure, if he loved 
as tenderly as 1 do, he could on no account 
submit to it.* 

‘Pardon me, child, the doctor; ‘there 

are some reasons w Inch ^ )uld not only justify 
his leaving you, but uhic^ must force him, if he 
hath any real love for you, joined with commem 
sense, to make that election. If it was n ssary, 
for instance, either to your good or to iho good 
of your children, lie would not deserve the name 
of a man, I am sure not that of a husband, if he 
hesitated a moment. Nay, in that case, 1 am 
convinced you yourself would be an advocate lor 
what you now oppose. 1 fancy, therefora, I 
mistook him when 1 ax>prehonded he said that 
the colonel made his leaving you behind as the 
condition of getting him the commission ; for I 
know my dear child hath too much goodness^ 
'and too much sense, and too much resolution, to , 
prefer any temporaiy indulgence of her own 
passions to the solid advantages of her wholo 
family.' 

‘There, my dear!* cries Booth; *1 knew what 
opinion the doctor would be of. Nay, 1 am 
certain there is not a wise man in the kingdom 
who would say otherwise.* 

‘Don't abuse me^ young gentleman,' said ihi 
doctor, ‘ with appellations 1 don't deserve.' ^ 

‘1 abuse you, my dear doctor! ' cries Booth. 

‘Yes, my de» sir,' answered the doctor; 
insinuated slyly that 1 was wise, which, as tha 
world undstsiands the phiassi I should te 
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Mhamed of ; and my comfort iu, that no one oon 
accuse me justly ol 1 have just given an 
Instance of the oontraiy by throwing away my 
advice.* 

hope, sir,* cries Booth, *that will not be the 
case.’ 

^Yes, sir,* answered the doctor. *I know it 
will be the case in the present instance ; for either 
you will not go at all, or my little turtle here will 
go with you.’ 

* You are in the right, doctor,' cries Amelia. 

‘I am BoiTy for it,’ said the doctor, ‘for then T 
assure you you are in the wrong.’ 

‘Indeed,* cries Amelia, ‘if jou knew ell my 
reasons, you would say they wore very strong 
ones.* 

‘ Very probably,* cries the dof'tor. ‘ The 
knowledge that they are in tin* wr i.ff is a very 
strong leasou to sonio women to eon^inuo so.* 

‘Nay, doctor,* cries Amelia, ‘yo'i hhal’ never 
persuade me of iliat. T will not btlieve (hat any 
human being ov< r did an action ujciely because 
they knew it to bo wroug.* 

‘I am obliged to you, my dear child, ’ said the 
doctor, ‘for decloiing your lo solution of not 
being persuaded. iLour husband would uever 
call mo a wise man again, if, after that declara- 
tion, I should attempt to persuade you.* 

‘Well, X must bo content,’ cries Amelia, Ho 
let you think ks you please.* 

‘ I’Lat is voiy gracious indeed,’ said ilio doctor. 
* Surely, in a country whore the chuich suffera 
others to think as they please, it would bo very 
hard if they had not themselves the same liberty. 
And yet, as unreasonable as the power of con- 
trolling men’s thoughts is represented, 1 will 
show you how you should control mine whenever 
yqu desire iL* 

‘ How, pray ? * cries Amelia. ‘ 1 should greatly 
esteem that power.* 

‘Why, whenever you act like a wise woman,* 
cries the doctor, ‘you will force me to think you 
so ; and whenever you are pleased to act as you 
do now, I shall be obliged, whether 1 will or no, 
to think as 1 do now.* 

‘Hay, dear doctor,* cries Booth, ‘I am con- 
vinced my Amelia will never do anything to 
forfeit your goikl opinion. Oonsider but the 
cruel hardship of what she is to undergo, and 
you will make alloti^ances for the difficulty she 
in complying. To say the truth, when I 
examine my own heart, 1 have more obligations 
to her than appear at first sight ; for, by obliging 
me to find arguments to persuade her, she hath 
iii ffliatftA ma in conquering myself. Indeed, if 
eke had shown more resolution, I diould have 
•hown less.’ 

*6o you think It necessary, then,* said the 
doctor, ‘that there shonld be one fool at least in 
evdiy married couple. A mighty resolution, 
truly I and well worth your valuing yourself 
ngon, to part with your wife for a few months 
in Older tp mske the fortune of her and your 
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children; when you are to leave her, too, in the 
care and protection of a friend that gives credit 
to the old stories of friendship^ and doth an 
honour to human nature. What, in the name of 
goodness! do either of you think that you have 
made an union to endure for ever? How will 
cither of you bear that separation which must 
some time or other, and perhaps very soon, be 
the lot of one of you ? Have you forgot that you 
are both nicrial? As for t^''hri6tianity, X see you 
Lhvc* resigned all pretensions to it; for I make 
no doubt but Ibal you have so set your heai’ts 
» ii ibo bappinoRs you enjoy hero together, that 
neitlier of you ever tbiul' .1 word of hereafter.* 

Amelia now bui'jt into tears; upon which 
Booth begged the oocior to proceed no further. 

Indeed, he woul 1 not have wanted the caution; 
for howevei blunt he appeared in his discourse, 
ho bad u tenderness of heart ‘i.bicli is rarely 
found among men ; for which 1 know no other 
reihon, than that true goodness is rarely found 
among them ; for I am fiiTuly persuaded that the 
lattiT never possessed any human mind in any 
degree without being attended by as large a 
portion of the former. 

Thus ended the couvorsation on this subject; 

I what followed is not worth relating, till the 
doctor carried ofi Booth with him to take a walk 
in the Park. 

OHAPTER V. 

A conversation between Amelia and Dr. Banisoi^ 
with the result. 

Ametta, being left alone, began to consider 
sori u**ly of her condition; she saw it would be 
very difficult to resist the importunities of her 
husband, backed by the authoi ity of the doctor, 
especially as she well knew how unreasonable 
licr declarations must appear to every one who 
was ignorant of her real motives to persevere in 
it. On the oilier hand, she was fully determined, 
whatever might be the consequenco, to adhere 
fiimly to her resolution of not accepting tbc 
colonel's invitation. 

When she had turned the matter every way iA 
her mind, and vexed and tormented herself witli 
much uneasy refirction upon it, a thought at last 
occurred to her which immediately brought her 
some comfort This was, to make a confidant of 
the doctor, and to impart to him the whole truth. 
This method, indeed, appeared to bar now to be 
so advisable, that she wondered she had not hit 
upon it sooner; but it is the nature of desprir 
blind us to ail the means of aalaiy, however omj 
and apparent they may be. 

Having fixed her purpose in her mind, she 
wrote a short note to the doctor, in which stie 
acquainted him that she had something of great 
moment to impart io Mm, which must he an 
entire aeoret from her husband, and begged thiit 
I, she might hsve en opportunity of communfeetittg 
it as aooa as poefibla. 
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Doctor Harrison received tbe letter that after- 
noon, and immediately complied with Amelia's 
request in visiting hei% He found her drinking 
tea with her husband and Mrs. Atkinson, and 
eat down and joined the company. ^ 

Soon after the removal of the toa*table Mrs. 
Atkinson left her room. The doctor then, 
turning to Booth, said, hope, captain, y^u 
have a true sense of the obedience due to the 
church, though our clergy do not often exact it. 
However, it is proper to exercise our power 
sometimes, in order to remind the laity of their 
duty. I must tell you, therefore, that I have 
some private business with your wife; tfhd I 
expect your immediate absence.* 

* Opon my word, doctor,' answered Bboth, *no 
Fopibh confessor, 1 firmly believe, ever pro- 
nounced his will and pleasure with more gravity 
and dignity ; none therefore was ever xnort^ iui* 
mediately obeyed than you shall be * Booth then 
quitted the room, and desired the doctor to recall 
him when his business with the lady was over. 

Doctor Harrison promised he would ; and then 
turning to Amelia, he said, *Thus far, madam, I 
have obeyed your commands, and am now ready 
to 2 eceive the important secret which you mention 
in your note.* 

Amelia now informed her friend of all she 
know, all she had seen and hoard, and all that 
she suspected, of the colonel. The good man 
seemed greatly shocked at the relation, and 
rem.iined in a silent astonishment Upon which 
Amelia said, *ls villany so rare a thing, sir, that 
it should so much surprise you?* — *hJo, child,* 
cries he ; * but 1 am shocked at seeing it so art- 
fully disguised under the appearance of so much 
viituo; aud, to confess the truth, I believe my 
own vanity is a little hurt in having been so 
grossly imposed upon. Indeed, 1 bad a very 
high regard for this man; for, besides the gicat 
character given him by your husband, aud the 
many facts I have heard so much redounding to 
his honour, he hath the fairest and most pro- 
mising appearance I have over yet behold. A 
good face, they say, is a letter of recommendation. 
0 Nature, Nature, why art thou so dishonest as 
ever to send men with these false recommenda- 
tions into the world?* 

* Indeed, my dear sir, 1 begin to grow entirely 
sick of it,* cries Amelia; ‘for sure all mankind 
almost arc villains in their hearts.* 

‘Fie, child ! ’ cries the doctor. ‘Do not make a 
conclusion so much to the dishonour of the great 
Creator. Tho nature of man is far from being 
in itself evil; it abounds with benevolence, 
charity, and pity ; coveting praise and honour, 
and shunning shame and disgrace. Bad educa- 
tion, bad habits, and bad customs, debauch our 
nature, and drive it headlong as it were into 
vice. The governors of the world, and 1 am 
afraid the priesthood, are answerable for the 
badness of it Instead of discouraging wicked- 
ness to the utmost of their power, both are too 


apt to connive at it In the great. sin of adul- 
tery, for instance, hath the government provided 
any law to punish it? or doth the priest take 
any care to correct it? On the contrary, is the 
most notorious practice of it any detriment to a 
man's fortune or to his reputation in the world ? 
doth it exclude him from any preferment in the 
state, I had almost said in the church? is it any 
blot in his escutcheon — any bar to his^ honour ? 
is he not to be found every day in the assein- 
blies of women of the highest quality, in the 
closets of the greatest men, and even at the 
tables of bibhojis? What wonder, then, if the 
community in general treat this monstrous 
crime as matter of jest, and that men give 
way to the temptations of a violent appetite, 
when the indulgence of it is protected by law 
aud countenanced by custom ? lam convinced 
there are good stamina in the nature of this 
very man ; for he hath done acts of friendship 
and generosity to your husband before he could 
have any evil design on your chastity ; and in 
a Christian society, which 1 no more esteem 
this nation to bo than 1 do any part of Turkey, 
1 doubt not but this very colonel would have 
made a worthy and valuable member.* 

‘Indeed, my dear Bir,*ciiea Amelia, ‘you are 
the wisest as well as best man in the world * — 

‘Nut a word of my wisdom,* cries the doctor. 
‘ I have not a grain — 1 am not the least versed 
in tho Clirematistic* art, as an old fiieiid of miiio 
calls it. 1 know not how to got a shilling, nor 
bow to keep it in my pocket if I Lad it.* 

‘But you understand Liimau nature to the 
bottom,* answered Amelia and your mind is 
the treasury of all ancient ®®’*d inodern leaiuiug.* 

‘You aio a little flatted. r,’ cries tho duetoi; 
‘but 1 dislike you not for it. And, to show you 
I don't, 1 will return your flattery, and U V you 
you Lave acted with great pt udeuce in 'onceal- 
lug this affair from your hmband. But you have 
diawu mo into a sciape; for 1 have promised to 
dine with this follow again to-morrow, aud you 
have made it impossible for me to keep my 
woid.’ 

‘ Nay, but, dear sir,' cries Amelia, ‘for Heaven's 
sake take care ! If you show any kind of dis- 
re8|)ect to the colonel, my husband may be led 
into some suspicion — especially after our oon- 
feronce.* 

‘Fear nothing, child. 1 will give him ao 
hint; and, that 1 may bo certain of not doing 
it, I will stay away. You do not think, 1 hope, 
that 1 will join in a cheerful conversation with 
such a man ; tbai 1 will so far betray my cha- 
racter as to give any couutenauce to such flagi- 
tious proceedings. Besides, my promise was 
only conditional, and 1 do not know wheiher 1 
could otherwise have kept it; for 1 expect an 
bid friend every day who comes to town tw^ty 

I The art of getting wealth Is 10 sailed by ArMotle is 
hIsFclifto. 
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miles on loot to see me, whom 1 shall not p^t 
witn on any account ; fori as he is very poor, he 
may imagine 1 treat him with disrespect’ 

'Well, sir,* cries Amelia, *1 must admirl you 
and love you for your goodness.* 

'Must you love me?* cries the doctor. *I 
could cure you now in a minute if I pleased.’ 
'Indeed, I defy you, sir,’ said Amelia. 

'll 1 could but persuade you,* answered he, 
'that I thought you not handsome, away would 
vanish all ideas of goodness in an instant Con- 
fess honestly, would they not?* 

'Perhaps 1 might blame the goodness of your 
eyes,* replied Amelia; 'and that is perhaps an 
honestcr confession than you expected. But do, 
pray, sir, be serious, and give me ypur advice 
what to do. Consider the difhoult game I have to 
play; for I am sure, after what 1 have told you, 
you would not even suffer me to remain under 
the roof of this colonel.* 

'No, indeed, would 1 not,’ said the doctor, 
'whilst 1 have a house of my own to enteriain you.* 
'But how to dissuade my husljand,’ continued 
she, 'without giving him any buspicion of the 
real cause, the consequences of his guessing at 
which 1 tremble to think upon ? * 

*I will consult my pillow upon it,’ said the 
doctor; 'and in the morning you shall see me 
again. In the meantime be comforted, and com- 
pose the pertuibations of your mind.* 

'Well, sir,’ said she, '1 put my whole trust in 
you.* 

‘I am sorry to hear it,* cries tho doctor. 'Your 
innocence may give you a very confident trust 
in a much more poweiful assistance. However, 
1 will do all 1 can to servo you; and now, if you 
please, wo will call hack your hushaud; for, 
upon my word, he hath shown a good catholic 
patience. And where is the honest sergeant and 
hib wife ? 1 am pleased with the behaviour of 
you both to that woithy fellow, in opposition to 
the custom of the world, which, instead of being 
formed on tho precepts of our religion to con- 
sider each other as brethren, teaches us to re- 
paid those who aie a degree below us, either in 
rank or fortune, as a species of hoiugs of an 
inferior order in the cieation.’ 

The captain now retuiued into the room, as 
did tho sergeant and Mrs. Atkinson, and the 
two couple, with the doctor, spent the evening 
together in great mirth and festivity; for the 
doctor was one of the best companions in the 
world, and a vein of cheerfulness, good humour, 
and pleasantry ran through Lis oonversatiou, 
with which it was impossible to resist being 
pleased. 

CHAPTEB VL 

Containing as suijn'ising an accident as is perhaps 
recorded in history* 

B«(yrH had acquainted the sergeant with the 
great goodness of Oolonel James, Mud with the 


cheerful prospects which he entertained ficom It 
This Atkinson behind the curtain oommunipated 
to his wife. The conclusion which she ^rew 
from it need soaroe be hinted to the reader. 
She made, indeed, no scruple of plainly and 
bluntly telliog her hushUid that the colonel had 
a most manifest intention to aUaok the ohasUty 
of Amelia, 

This thought gave the poor sergebi great 
uneasinesc^ and, after having kept him long 
awake, tormented him in his sleep with a most 
horrid dream, in which he imagined that he saw 
the colonel standing by the bed-side of Amelia, 
with a naked sword in his hand, and Ihreatened 
to stab her instantly unless she complied with 
his dobires. Upon this the sergeant started up 
in his bed, and, catching his wife by the throat 
cried out, 'P— n you, put up your sword this 
instant, and leave the room, or by Heaven I’U 
di'ive luino to your heart’s blood! * 

'Ih's lough treatment immediately aroused 
Mis. Atkinson from her sleep, who no sooner 
pcicoived the position of her husband, and felt 
Lib hand giasping her throat, than she gave a 
violent shriek, and presently fell into a fit. 

Atkinson now waked likewise, and soon be^ 
came sensible of the violent agitations of his 
wife. He immediately leaped out of bed, and 
running for a bottle of water, began to sprinkle 
her very plentifully, but all to no pm’^ose : she 
neither spoke nor gave any symptoms of re- 
covery. Atkinson then began to roar aloud; 
upon which Booth, who lay under hinif Jumped 
fiom his bod, and ran up v, ith the lighted candle 
iu his hand. The sergeant hn * no sooner take u 
the <<ni 'le than he ran with it to tho bed-sidc. 
Uoic no beheld a bight which almost deprived 
him of his semses. The bed appeared to be all 
over blood, and his wife welUimg iu the midst 
of it. Ux>ou this the sergeant, almost in a frenzy, 
cried out, 'O Heavens! 1 have killed niy wife* 
1 have stabbed her! 1 have stabbed her!*— 
'What can bo tho meaning of all this?’ said 
Booth. — 'Oh, sir! ’cries tho sergeant, '1 dreamt 
1 was rescuing your lady from the hands of 
Colonel James, and 1 have killed my poor wife.* 
Here ho threw himself upon the bed by her, 
caught her in his anus, and behaved like one 
fiantic with despair. 

By this time Amelia had thrown on a wrap- 
ping-gown, and was come up into the room 
whore the sergeant and his wife were lying on 
tho bed, and Booth standing like a motionless 
statue by the bed-side. Amelia had some diill- 
culty to conquer the effects of her own surpridb 
on this occasion; for a more ghastly and lioirible 
sight than the bed presented could not be con- 
ceived. 

Amelia sent Booth to call up tho maid of the 
house, in order to lend her assistance; but before 
his return Mrs. Atkinson began to come to her- 
self ; and soon after, to the inexpressible joy of 
the eergeant, it was discovered she had ae 
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irottnd. Indeed, tbe delieato qoee df Amelin 
•ooiwinade that dlscoYery, which the grosser 
smelfof the sergeant, and perhaps his fright, 
had prevented him from making; for now it 
appeared that the red liquor with which the 
bed was stained, though it may perhaps some- 
times run through the veins of a ilno lady, was 
not what is properly called blood, but was indeed 
no other than cherry-brandy, a bottle of which 
Mrs. Atkinson always kept in her room to be 
ready for immediate use, and to which she us'^d 
to apply for comfort in all her afflictions. This 
the poor sergeant in his extreme hurry had mis- 
taken for a bottle of water. Matters were now 
soon accommodated, and no other mischief ap- 
peared to be done, unless to the bed-clotlies. 
Amelia and Booth returned back to their room, 
and Mrs. Atkinson rose from her bed in order to 
equip it with a pair of clean sheets. 

And thus this adventure would have ended 
without producing any kind of consequence, had 
not the words which the seigeant uttered in his 
frenzy made some slight impression on Booth, 
so much at least as to awaken his curiosity; so 
that in the morning when he arose he sent for 
the sergeant, and desired to hear the particu- 
lurs of this dream, since Amelia was concerned 
in it 

The sergeant at first seemed unwilling to 
comply, and endeavoured to make excuses. This 
perhaps increased Booth's curiosily, and ho said, 
‘Nay, I am resolved to hear it. Why, you 
simpleton, do you imagine me weak enough to 
be affected by a dieam, however toirible it may 
be?* 

^Nay, sir,* cries the sergeant, *a8 for that 
matter, dreams have sometimes fallen out to be 
true. One of my own, 1 know, did so con- 
cerning your honour; for when you courted my 
young lady I dreamt you was married to her, 
and yet it was at a time when neither 1 myself, 
nor any of the country, thought you would 
ever obtain her. But Heaven forbid this dream 
should ever come to pass! ’ 

*Why, what was this dream?' cries Booth. 
* 1 insist on knowing.’ 

*To be Bare, eir,* cries the seigeant, must 
not refuse you ; but 1 hope you will never think 
any more of it Why then, sir, 1 dreamt that 
your hobour woe gone to the West Indies, and 
had left my lady in the oare of Oolonel James; 
and last night 1 dreamt the colonel came to my 
lady’e bed-side, offering to ravish her, and with 
a drawn sword in his hand, threatening to stab 
lisr that moment unless she would compl;^ with 
hia desiroe. How 1 came to be by 1 know not; 
hut I dreamt I rushed upon him, caught him by 
the throatf and swore 1 would put him to death 
» unless ha instaiitly left the room. Here 1 waked, 
and this was my dream. I never p%id any re- 
gard to a dream in my life ; but, indeed, 1 never 
dreamt anything so very plain os this. It ap- 
peared downright malitg^ X am sure 1 have left 


ths marks of my fingers in my wife’s throat X 
would not have taksn a hundred pSund to have 
used her so.* 

‘FUth,* cries Booth, *it was an odd dream, 
and not so easily to be accounted for as that you 
had formerly of my marriage; for, as Shakspeara 
says, denote a foregone conclusion,” Now 

it is impossible you should ever have thought 
of any such matter as this.’ * 

‘However, sir,' cries the sergeant, ‘it is in 
your honour's power to prevent any possibility 
of this dream’s coming to pass, by not leaving 
my lady to the care of the colonel. If you must 
go from her, certainly there are other places 
whore she may be with great safety ; and eince 
my wife tells mo that my lady is so very un- 
willing, whatever reasons she may have^ I hope 
yr ur honour will oblige her.* 

‘Now 1 recollect it,* cries Booth, ‘Mrs. Atkinson 
hath once or twice dropped some disrespectful 
words of the colonel. He hath done something 
to disoblige her.’ 

‘He hath indeed, sir,* replied the sergeant. 
‘He hath said that of her which sho doth not 
deserve, and for which, if ho had not been my 
supoiior officer, I would have cut both his ears 
off. Nay, for that matter, he can speak ill of 
other people besides her.' 

‘Do you know, Atkinson,* cries Booth very 
gravely, ‘that }ou are talking of the dearest 
friend I have ? ' 

‘To bo honest, then,’ an swt red the sergeant, 
‘ I do not think so. If 1 did, I should love him 
much bettor than 1 do.’ 

‘ I must and will have ^^is explained,’ cries 
Booth. ‘I have too goofB®kn opinion of you, 
Atkinson, to think you yn^ .id drop such things 
as you have without some reason — ^and I will 
know it’ 

* I am sorry I have dropped a word ’ cries 
Atkinson. *I am sure 1 did not intend it; and 
your honour hath drawn it from me unawares.* 

‘Indeed, Atkinson,* cries Booth, ‘you have 
made me very uneasy, and I must be satisfied.’ 

‘ Then, sir/ said the sergeant, ‘ you shall give 
me your word of honour, or I will be cut into 
ten thousand pieces before I will mention another 
syllable.’ 

‘What shall I promise ?’ said Booth. 

‘ That you will not resent anything I shall say 
to the colonel,’ answered Atkinson.- 

‘ Itesentl Well, 1 give you my honour,* said 
Booth. 

The sergeant made him bind himself over and 
over again, and then related to him the scene 
which formerly passed between the colonel and 
himself, as far as oonoemed Booth himself ; but 
concealed all that more immediately related to 
Amelia. 

‘Atkinson,* cries Booth, ‘1 cannot be angty 
with you, for 1 know you love me, and I have 
many obligations to you; but yon have ddbe 
wrong in oensjariiig the colonel for what he said 
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of me. I deeerred all that he said, and hie eeif* 
•uree proceeded from hie frlendsbip,* 

^But it was not so kind, sir,’ said Atkinson, 
Ho say such things to me who am but a sergeant, 
and at such a time too.’ 

* 1 will hear no more,* cries Booth. * Be as- 
sured you are the only man 1 would forgive on 
this occasion ; and 1 forgive you only on condi- 
tion you never spoak a word more of this nature. 
This silly dream hath intoxicated you.’ 

* 1 have done, sir,’ cries the sergeant. * I know 
my distance, and whom I am to obey ; bat 1 have 
one favour to beg of your honour, never to men- 
tion a word of what 1 have said to my lady; 
for I know she never would forgive me — 1 know 
sbe never would, by what my wife hath told mo. 
Bohides, you need not mention it, sir, to my lady, 
for she knows it all already, and a greet deal 
more.’ 

Booth presently parted from the sergeant, 
having desired h.iu to close his lips on this oc- 
casion, and repaired to his wife, to whom he 
related the sergeant’s di-eam. 

Amelia turned as white as snow, and fell into 
so violent a trembling that Booth jilaiuly per- 
ceived her emotion, and immediately partook of 
it liiinsolf. 'Sure, my dear,* said he, staring 
wildly, * there is more in this than I know. A 
sidy dream could not so discompose you. 1 beg 
you, 1 entreat you to tell me, hath evor Oolonel 
James’ -- - 

At the very mention of tho colonel’s name 
Amelia foil on her knees, and begged her hus- 
band not to fiigliton her. 

‘What do I say, my dear love,’ cried Bodth, 

* that can frighten yt)u ? ’ 

‘NoUiiug, iny dear,’ said she; Hut my spirits 
are so discomposed with tho dreadful scene 1 saw 
last night, that a dream, which at another time 
1 should have laughed at, hath shocked me. l)o 
but promise me that you will not leave me be- 
hind you, and I am easy.’ 

‘You may be so,’ cries Booth, * for I will never 
deny you anything. But make me easy too. I 
must know if you have seen anything in Colonel 
James to displease you.’ 

‘ Why should you suspeot it ? ’ cries Amelia. 

‘ You torment me to death,’ cries Booth. ‘By 
Heavens ! X will know the truth. Hath he ever 
said or done anything which you dislike ? ' 

‘ How, my dear,’ said Amelia, ‘ can you ima- 
gine 1 should dislike a man who is so much your 
friend? Think of all the obligations you havo 
to him, aud then you may easily resolve your- 
self. Ho you think, because 1 refuse to stay 
behind you iu his house, that I have any objeo- 
tiou to him? No, my dear, had he done a thou- 
sand times more than he hath— was he an angel 
•instead of a man, I would not quit my Hilly. 
Theri^ the score, my dear— there’s the misery, 
to be left by you.’ 

Bo^ embraced her with the most passionate 
l•ptures, sad looking ou her with lueaepiiessible 


tenderness, ^ed( ‘XTpon my soul, 1 am hot 
worthy of you ; 1 am a fool, aud yet you cannot 
blame me. If the stupid miser hoards with such 
care his worthless treasure — ^if he watches it with 
such anxiety — if every apprehension of another’s 
sharing the least part Alls his soul with such 
agonies— oh, Amelia! what must be my condi- 
tion, what terrors must 1 fee), while I am watch- 
ing over a jewel of such real, such inestimable 
woitk!’ 

‘1 oau with great truth return the compli- 
ment,’ cries Amelia. ' I have my troasare, too, 
and am so much a miser that no force shall ever 
tear me from it.' 

‘I am ashamed of nty folly,' cries Booth ; ‘and 
yet it is all from exlreiue touderness. Nay, you 
yourself are the occasion. Why will you ever 
attempt to keep a secret from me? Ho you 
think I should havo resented to my friend his 
just censure of my conduct? ’ 

‘Wliat censure, m\ dear love?’ cries Amelia. 

‘Nay, tho sergeant hath told me all,’ ones 
Booth; ‘nay, and that he hath told it to you. 
Foor soul ! thou couldst not endure to hear me 
accused, though never so justly, and by so good 
a friend. Indeed, my dear, 1 have discovered 
the cause of that rcscutmont to the colonel which 
you could not bide from me. I love you, I adore 
you for it; indeed, 1 could not forgive a slight- 
ing word on you. But why do I compare things 
BO unlike? What the colonel said of me was 
just and true; every reflection on my Amelia 
must bo false and villauous.’ 

The discerumout of Amelia was extremely 
quick, and she now perceived what had hap- 
pened, aud how much her husband knew of the 
truth. She resolved therefore to humour him, 
and fell severely on Colonel James for what he j 
had said to the sorgoiiut, which Booth endea- 
voured all he could to soften; and thus ended j 
this affair, which had brouglit Booth to the very | 
brink of a discovery which must have given hiai | 
the highest torment, if it had not produced any 
of those tragical effects which Amelia appre- 
hended. 

OHAPTEB VIL 

In which the author appears to be master that 
profomd learning coiled the hnouMge qf the 
town. 

Mrs. Jambs now came to pay a xnomiug's visit 
to Amelia. She entered the room with her usual 
gaiety, and after a slight preface, addressing her- < 
self to Booth, said she had been quarrelling with 
her husband on his account. ‘ 1 know not,* said 
she, * what he means by thinking of sending you 
the Lord knows whither. X have insisted on his 
asking something for you nearer home ; and it 
would he the hardess thing iu the world if be 
should not obtain it. Are we resolved never to 
encourage merit, but to throw away all ourpra- 
I fermanta on those who do not deserve themf 
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What a Bet of contemptible Trretcbes do we see 
•tratting about the town in scarlet I * 

Booth made a very low bow, and modestly 
spoke in disparagement of himself ; to which she 
answered, * Indeed, Mr. Booth, yon have merit. 
1 have heard it from my brother, who is a judge 
of those matters, and I am sure cannot be sus- 
pected of flattery, lie is your fiioud as well as 
myself, and we will never let Mr. James rest till 
he hath got you a commission in England.* 
Booth bowed again, and was offering to speak, 
but she interrupted him, saying, * I will have no 
thanks, nor no fine speeches; if I can do you 
any service, 1 shall think 1 am only paying the 
debt of friendship to my dear Mrs. Booth.* 
Amelia, who had long since forgot the dislike 
she had taken to Mrs. James at her first seeing 
her in town, had altii bated it to the right cause, 
and had begun to resume her former friendship 
for her, expressed very warm sentiments of 
gratitude on this occasion. She told Mrs. James 
she should be eternally obliged to her if she 
could succeed in her kind endeavours ; for that 
the thoughts of parting again with her husband 
had given her the utmost concern. * Indeed,* 
added she, * I cannot help saying he hath some 
merit in the service, for ho hath received two 
dreadful wounds in it, one of which very greatly 
endangered his life ; and I am convinced, if his 
pretensions wore backed with any interest, he 
would not fail of success.* 

*They shall be backed with interest,* cries 
Mrs. James, *if my husband hath any. He hath 
no favour to ask for himself, nor for any other 
friend that 1 know of ; and, indeed, to grant a 
man his just due, ought hardly to be thought a 
favour. Resume your old gaiety, therefoie, my 
dear Emily. Lord ! I remember the time when 
you was much the gayer creature of the two. 
But you make an arrant mope of yourself by 
confining youiself at home — one never meets you 
anywhere. Gome, you shall go with mo to the 
Lady Betty Castloton*s.’ 

* Indeed, you must excuse me, my dear,* an- 
swered Amelia; *1 do not know Lady Betty.’ 

‘ Not know Lady Betty I How is that possible? 
But no matter, I will introduce you. She keeps 
a morning rout — ^hai*dly a rout, indeed ; a little 
bit of a drum^only four or five tables. Come, 
take your capuchin; you positively shall go. 
Booth, you shall go with us too. Though you 
are with your wife^ another woman will keep 
yon in countenance.* * 

*La! child,* cries Amelia, *how you i^jtttle!* 

* lam in spirits,* answered Mrs. Jaipes, 'this 
morning; for 1 won fonr rubbers togsther last 
night, and betted the things, and won almost 
every bet. I am in luck, and we will contrive 
to be partners. Come.* 

‘Nay, child, you shall not refuse Mrs. 
said Booth. 

‘ 1 have Searce seen my children to-day,* an- 
swered Amelia. ‘ Besides, I mortally detesT cards.' 


r ‘ Detest cards ! * cries Mrs. James. * How can 
you be so stupid? 1 would not live a day with- 
out them; nay, indeed, I do not believe I should 
be able to exist. Is there so delightful a sight 
in the world as the four honours in one's own 
hand, unless it bo three natural aces at brag? 
And you really hate cards ? * 

‘ Upon reflection,* cries Amelia, ‘ I have some- 
times had great xdoasure iu them — in; seeing my 
children build houses with them. My little boy 
is so dexterous, that he will sometimes build up 
the whole pack.* 

‘Indeed, Booth,* cries Mrs. James, ‘this good 
woman of yours is strangely altered since 1 knew 
her first ; but she will always be a good creature.’ 

* Upon my word, my dear,* cries Amelia, ‘you 
are altered too very gieatly ; but I doubt not to 
live to see you alter again, when you come to 
have as many cbildien as I have.* 

‘Children I* cries Mrs. James; ‘you make me 
shudder. How can you envy me the only cir- 
cumstance which makes matrimony comfort- 
able?* 

‘Indeed, my dear,* said Amelia, ‘you injure 
mo; for I envy no woman’s happinobs in mar- 
riage.* At tbeso words oUch looks passed be- 
tween Booth and his wife as, to a sensible 
bystander, would have made all the airs of Mrs. 
James appear in the highebt degree contemptible, 
and would have rendered heibelf the object of 
compassion. Nor could that lady avoid looking 
a little silly on the occasion. 

Amelia now, at the earnest desire of her hus- 
band, accoutred herself to attend her friend ; but 
fiist she iubibtod on v^'ting her children, to 
whom she gave several ty kisses ; and then, 
recommending them to^ae care of Mrs. Atkin- 
son, she and her husband accompanied Mrs. 
James to the rout, whore few of my fine readers 
will bo displeased to make part of the eompany. 

The two ladies and Booth then entered an 
apartment besot with card-tables, like the rooms 
at Bath and Tunbridge. Mrs. James immedi- 
ately introduced lier friends to Lady Betty, who 
received them very civilly, and presently engaged 
Booth and Mrs. James iu a party at whist; for 
as to Amelia, she so much declined playing, that 
as the party could be filled without her, she was 
permitted to sit by. 

And now who should make his appearance but 
the noble peer of whom so much honourable 
mention hath already been made in this history? 
He walked directly up to Amelia, at)id addressed 
her with as perfect a confidence as if he had not 
been in the least conscious of having in any 
manner displeased her, though the reader will 
hardly suppose that Mrs. Ellison had kept any- 
thing a secret from him. 

Amelia was not, however, so foigetfoL Shu 
made him a very distant curtsey, wouldBSoares 
vouchssle an answer to anything he said, and 
took the first opportunity of shifting bek ibhair 
and retiring from him. 
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Her beUHTiour, indeed, was snob that the petr 
plainly perceived that ha idiould get no advan- 
tage by pursuing her any further at present. 
Instead, therefore, of attempting to follow her, 
he turned on his heel and addressed his discourse 
to another lady, though he oould not avoid often 
casting his eyes towards Amelia as long as she 
remained in the room. 

Fortune, which seems to have been generally 
no great Aiend to Mr. Booth, gave him no extra- 
ordinary marks of her favour at play. He loi>t 
two full rubbers, which cost five guineas ; after 
which Amelia, who was uneasy at his lordship*8 
presence, begged him in a whis^r to return 
home, with whieli requeot he directly complied. 

Nothing, 1 think, remarkable happened to 
Booth, unless the renewal of his act] uaiiitauce 
with an officer whom he had known abroad, and 
who made one of his party at the whist-tabic. 

Tho name of this gentleman, with whom the 
reader will hei< after be Ijetter acquainted, was 
Trent. He had formerly been in the same regi- 
ment with Booth, and there was some intimacy 
between them. Captain Trout expressed great 
delight in meeting his brother officer, and both 
mutually promised to visit each other. 

The fcoiies which had passed the preceding 
night and that morning had su confused Amelia’s 
thoughts, that, in the hurry in which she was 
carried off by Mrs. Janies, she had entirely forgot 
her appoiutniout with Hr. Harrison. When she 
was informed at her return home that the doctor 
had been to wait upon her, and had expressed 
some anger at Lor being gone out, she became 
greatly uneasy, and begged Lor husband to go 
to the doctor’s lodgiugs and make her apology. 

But lest the reader should bo as angiy with 
the doctor as he had declared himself with 
Amelia, we think proper to explain the matter. 
Nothing, then, was further from the doctor’s 
mind than the conception of any anger towards 
Amelia. On the contrary, when the girl an- 
swered him that her mistress was not at home, 
the doctor said with great good humour, *How! 
not at home! Then tell your misti’oss she is a 
giddy vagabond, and 1 will come to see her no 
more till she sends for me.* This the poor girl, 
from misunderstanding one word, and half for- 
getting the rest, had construed into great passiozi, 
several very bad words, and a declaratioii that he 
would never see Amelia any more. 


OHAPTJBE VIIL 

/u Meh two Hranffon mdhe t&etr ^ppeonmoe. 

BooiB went to the doctor’s lodging, and found 
him engaged with his country friend and his 
son, a young gentleman who was lately in 
ordefll 1 both whom the doctor had to keep 
his mpointment with Amelia. 

After what we mentioned at the eed of the 
lait ohapter, we need take Uttle notioe of 


apology made by Booth, or the doctor’s reception 
of it, which wae in his peculiar manner. * Your 
wife,’ said he^ ‘is a vain hussy^ to think hers^ 
worth my anger; but tell her 1 have the vanity 
myself to think I oannot be angry without a 
better cause. And yet toll her 1 intend to punish 
her for her levity ; for if you go abroad, 1 have 
determiued to take her down with me into the 
country, aud make her do penanoe there till you 
return.* 

* Dear sir,’ said Booth, * I know not how to 
thank you if you are in earnest.'' 

* 1 assure you then 1 am in eamAst,' cries the 
doctor ; * but you need not thank me, however, 
since you know not lu>w.’ 

‘But would not that, sir,* said Booth, ‘be 
showing a slight to the colonel’s invitation? and 
you know 1 have so many obligations to him.’ 

‘ Don’t tell me of the colonel,’ cries the doctor; 

‘ the church is to be first served. Besides, sir, I | 
have priority of right, even to yourself^ You 
stole my little lamb from me ; for I was her fli'st ' 
love.* 

‘Well, sir,’ ci'ies Booth, ‘if I should be so un- 
happy to l^ave her to any one, she must herself 
determine, and 1 believe it will not be difficult 
to guess whero her choice will fall ; for of all 
men, next to her hnsband, 1 believe none can 
contend with Dr. Harrison in her favour.* 

‘Since you say so,’ cries the doctor, ‘fetch her 
hither to dinner with us; for 1 am at least so good 
a Christian to love those that love me — 1 will 
show you my daughter, my old friend, for I am 
really proud of her— and you may bring my 
granotliildren with you if you ploaso.* 

Bo .lit luado sumo compliments, aud then went 
on his errand. As soon as he was goue the old 
gentleman said to the doctor, ‘Pray, my good 
friend, what daughter is this of yours ? 1 never 
so much as heard that you was married.' 

‘And what then,’ cries the doctor; ‘did you 
ever hear that a pope was married? aud yet 
some of them have had sons and daughters^ I 
believe; but, however, this young geuUeman 
will absolve me without obliging me to penance.* 

‘1 have not yet that power,* answered the 
young clergyman ; ‘ for 1 am only in deacon’s 
orders.* 

‘Are you not?* cries the doctor ; ‘ why then I 
will absdve myself. You are to know, then, my 
good friend, that this young lady was the daugh- 
ter of a neighbour of mine, who icr sinoe dead, 
and whose sins, I hope, are forgiven ; for she 
had too much to answer for on her child’s ao- i 
count. Her father was my intimate acquaintance 
and friend; a worthier man, indeed, 1 believe^ 
never lived. He died suddenly, when his chil- 
dren were infants ; and pdrhaps to the sudden- 
ness of his death it wia owing that he did not 
recommend any oare of them to me. However, 

1 in some measure took that charge upon ini^ 
and psrtloiilarly of her whom 1 call luy daii|jliilwr« 
Indeedi aaihe grew np she diseovewd so saany 
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good qualities, that she wanted not tbe remetn- 
branee of her father's merit to recommend her. 
I do her no more than ]u8tioe when I say she is 
one of the best creatures I ever knew. She hath 
a sweetness of temper, a generosity of spirit, an 
openness of heart— in a word, she hath a true 
Christian disposition. I may eall her an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there is no guile.’ 

‘I wish you joy of your daughter,* cries the 
old gentleman ; * for, to a man of your disposition, 
to find out an adequate object of your benevolence 
is, 1 acknowledge, to find a treasure.’ 

* It is, indeed, a happiness,’ cries the doctor. 

* The greatest difficulty,’ added the gentleman, 

* which persons of your turn of mind meet with, 
is in finding proper objects for their goodness ; 
for nothing sure can be more irksome to a gene- 
rous mind, than to discover that it hath thrown 
away all its good offices on a soil that bears no 
other fruit than ingratitude.’ 

remember,’ cries the doctor, *Fhoeylidos 
saith: 

xdCMct iS Iksv lerr it! 

But he speaks more like a philosopher than a 
Christian. I am more pleased with a French 
writer, one of the best indeed that 1 ever read, 
who blames men for lamenting the ill return 
which is so often made to the best offices.* A 
true Christian can never be disappointed if he 
doth not receive his reward in this world; the 
labourer might as well complain that ho is not 
paid bis hire in the middle of the day.’ 

own, indeed,’ said the gentleman, *if wo see 
it in that light ’ — 

‘ And in what light should we see it?’ answered 
the doctor. * Are we like Agrippa, only almost 
Christians ? or is Christianity a matter of bare 
theory, and not a rule for our practice ?’ 

* Practical, undoubtedly; undoubtedly practi- 
cal,* cries the gentleman. ‘Your oxamplo might 
indeed have convinced mo long ago that we 
ought to do good to every one.’ 

‘Pardon me, father,’ cries the young divine, 
‘that is rather a heatlieuish than a Christian 
doctrine. Homer, 1 remember, introdnoes in his 
Iliad one Axylus, of whom he says : 

Hit 

Ilavrat 

But Plato, who of the heathens came nearest 
to the ChnStian philosophy, condemned this as 
impiouB doctrine; so Bustathius tells us, folio 
» 474.’ 

* 1 know he doth,’ cries the doctor, ‘and so 
Barnes tells ua, in hit note upon the place; but 
if yon remember the rest of tbe quotation as well 
as you do that from Bustathius, you might have 


* Te do a kindness to a had man la like sowing your 
Med In the sea. 

* D'Bsprlt. 

* Re was a frisnd to mankind, for he loved them alb 


dfided the observation which Mr. Br^en makes 
in favour of this passage, that he found not, In 
all the Latin authors, so admirable an instance 
of extensive humanity. You might have like- 
wise remembered the noble sentiment with which 
Mr. Barnes ends his note, the sense of which is 
taken from the fifth chapter of Matthew : 

Ir (pxeg f 

M/yk’ ayetiotfft xaxM r* hr* i|cir«TiXXfi. 

It seems, therefore, as if this character rather 
became a Christian than a heathen, for Homer 
could not Imve transcribed it from any of his 
deities. Whom is it, therefore^ wo imitate by 
such extensive benevolence ?’ 

‘ What a prodigious memory you have ?’ cries 
the old gentleman: ‘indeed, son, you must not 
contend with the doctor in these matters.’ 

‘1 shall not give my opinion hastily,* cries the 
son. ‘I know, again, what Mr. Poole, in his 
annotations, says on that verse of St. Matthew— 
That it is only to Asqp coaU of firt upon their 
heads. How are we to understand, pray, the 
text immediately preceding ? — Love your enemUOt 
bless them that curse yauj do good to them thai hate 
you.* 

‘ You know, I suppose, young gentleman,’ said 
the doctor, ‘how these words are generally 
understood. The oommontator you mention, I 
tUiuk, tells us that love is not here to bo taken 
in the strict sense, so as to signify the com- 
placency of the heart: you may halo your 
enemies as God’s enemies, and seek due revenge 
of them for his honour ; i^jid for your own sakes 
too, you may seek moder^ap satisfaction of them. 
But then you are to lov«r i^hem with a love con- 
sisteut with these things; that is to say, in 
plainer words, you are to love them and hate 
them, and bless and curse, and do them g( od and 
mibchief.’ 

‘Excellent! admirable!’ said the old gentle- 
man ; ‘ you havo a most inimitable turn to ridi- 
cule.’ 

' ‘1 do not approve ridicule,’ said the son, 'on 

sueli subjects,’ 

‘Nor 1 neither,’ cries the doctor ; *I will give 
you my opinion, therefore. Very seriously. The 
two verses taken together ooniain a very posi^ 
tive precept, delivered in the plainest words, 
and yet illustrated by the clearest instance in 
the conduct of tho Supreme Being; a** d lastly, 
the practice of this precept is most nobly en- 
forced by the reward annexed— ye may he 
the children^ and so forth. No man who nuder- 
stands what it is to love, and to bless, and to do 
good, can mUiake tbe meaning. But if they 
required any comment, the scripture itself affords 
enow. If thms enemy hunger^ feed kimf \f he 
thirsty give him drink ; not rendering evU fo^ 
or railing for railing^ hut eonirarimte^ bUseing^ 
They do not, indeed, want the comments of .men, 
who, when they cannot bend their minds to the 
obedience |0f Seriptnxe, are desirous to wrest 

1 - 
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Scripture to a oompUanco with their own i&clff 
nations.* 

«Most nobly and Justly obeenred,* cries the old* 
gentleman. ‘ Indeed, my good friend, you have 
explained the text with the utmost perspicuity.’ 

*But if this be the meaning,* cries the son, 
•there must be an end of all law and justice, for 
I do not see how any man can prosecute his 
enemy in a court of justice.’ 

* Pardon me, sir,* cries the doctor. * Indeed, 
as an enemy merely, and from a spirit of revenge, 
he cannot and he ought not to proseoute him ; 
but as an offender against the laws of his country 
he may, and it is his duty so to da Is there any 
spirit of revenge in the magistrates or officers of 
justice when they punish criminals? Why do 
such, ordinarily I mean, concern themselves in 
inflicting punishments, but because it is their 
duty? and why may not a private ir./vn deliver 
an offender into the hands of justice fiom the 
same laudable motive ? Keveuge, iu<loed, of all 
kinds, is strictly piohibited; wherefoie, as we 
are not to execute it with our owu hands, so 
neither are we to make use of the law as the 
instrument of private malice, and to worry each 
other with inveteracy and rancour. And where 
is the great difficulty in obeying this wise, this 
generous, this noble precept ? If revenge bo, as 
a certain divine, not greatly to bis honour, calls 
it, the most luscious morsel the devil ever dropped 
into the mouth of a sinner, it must be allowed at 
least to cost us often extremely dear. It is a 
dainty, if indeed 'it ^be one, which we come at 
with great inquietude, with great difficulty, and 
with great danger. However pleasant it may be 
to the palate while we are feedmg on it, it is sure 
to leave a bitter relish behind it; and so far, 
indeed, it may be called a luscious morsel, that 
the most greedy appetites are soon glutted, and 
the most eager longing for it is soon turned into 
loathing and repentance. I allow there is some- 
thing tempting in its outward appearance, but it 
is like the beautiful colour of some poisons, from 
which, however they may attract our eyes, a 
regard to our own welfare commands us to ab- 
stain. And this is an abstinence to which wisdom 
alone, without any divine command, hath been 
often found adequate, with instances of whieh 
the Greek and Xiatin authors everywhere abound. 
May not a Ohristian, therefore, be well ashamed 
of making a stumbling-block of a precept which 
is not only consistent with his worldly interest, 
but to which so noble an incentive is proposed?’ 

The old gentleman fell into raptures at this 
speech, and after making many compliments to 
the doctor upon it, he turned to his son^ and told 
him he had an opportunity now of learning more 
in one day than he had learned at the university 
in a tivelvemonth. 

The son replied that he allowed the doctrine 
to b» extremely good in general, and that he 
agreed with the greater part ; •but I muet make 
a diatinotloB,' said he. However, he wae inter- 


rupted from his distinction at present, for now 
Booth returned with Amelia and the childr0ns. 


CHAFTiat 12. 

A tema af mocfeni toii and kumanr, 

lx the afternoon the old gentleman proposed • 
walk to Vauxhall, a place of which, he said, he 
had heart] much, but had never seen it. 

The doctor leadily agreed to his friend’s pro^ 
pcsal, end soon after ordered two coaches to be 
sent for to cairy the whole company. But when 
the servant was gone for them, Booth acquainted 
the doctor that it was ^ et too early. • Is it so ?* 
said the doctor; •why, then, I will carry you 
drat to one of the greatest and highest entertain- 
monts in the world.* 

The children pricked up their ears at this, nor 
did auy of the company guess what he meant ; 
and Amelia asked what entertainment he could 
carry them to at that time of day ? 

•Suppose,* says the doctor, •! should carry 
you to couii,* 

• At five o’clock iu the aftemcon V cries Booth. 

•Ay, suppose 1 should have interest enough ur 

introduce you into the presence ?* 

• You are jesting, dear sir,’ cries Amell|. 

• Indeed, 1 am serious,* answered the doctor. 
•I will introduce you into that presence, com- 
pared to whom the greatest emperor on the earth 
is many millions of degrees meaner than the most 
contemptible reptile is to him. What entertain- 
ment ran there be to a rational oeing equal to 
this? W.'s not the taste of mankind most 
wretchedly depraved, where would the vain 
man find an honour, or where would the love of 
pleasure propose so adequate an object as divine 
worship? With what ecstasy must the contem- 
plation of being admitted to sueh a presence fill 
the mind! The pitiful courts of princes are 
open to few, and to those only at particular sea- 
sons ; but from this glorious and gracious presence 
we are none of us and at no time excluded.* 

The doctor was proceeding thus when the 
servant returned, saying the coaches were 
ready; and the whole company with the great- 
est alacrity attended the doctor to Bt. Jamos’a 
Church. 

When the service was ended, and they i^ere 
again got into their coaches, Amelia returned 
the doctor many thanks for the light in which 
he had placed diyine worships assuring him that , 
she had never before had so much transport in 
her devotion as at this time, and saying she 
believed she should be the better for tbie notion 
he had given her as long aa she lived. 

The coaches being dbme to the water-si^ 
they all alighted, and getting into one boa% 
proceeded to VauxhaQ. 

The extreme beauty and elegance of this place 
' ie well known to idmoet every one of my reatoa; 
and happy Ie it for me that it is so, since to give 
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ikdeqnaie Idea of tt ivoald exceed my power of 
deeoiiptioii. To delineate the particular beautiee 
of these gardens would, indeed, require as much 
painj, and as much paper too, as to rehearse all 
the good actions of their master, whose life proves 
the truth of an observation which I have read 
in some ethic writer, that a truly elegant taste 
b generally accompanied with an excellency of 
heart; or, in other words, that true virtue is, 
indeed nothing else but true taste. 

Here our company diverted themselves with 
walking an hour or two before the music began. 
Of all the seven. Booth alone had ever been here 
before ; so that, to all the rest, the place, with 
its other charms, had that of novelty. When 
the music played, Amelia, whp stood next to the 
doctor, said to him in a whisper, *1 hope I am 
not guilty of profaneness ; but in pursuance of 
that cheerful chain of thoughts with which you 
have inspired me thb afternoon, I was just now 
lost in a reverie, and fancied myself in those 
blissful mansions which we hope to enjoy here- 
after. The delicious sweetness of the place, the 
enchanting chat ms of the music, and the satis- 
faction which appears in every one's countenance, 
carried my soul almost to heaven in its ideas. 1 
could not have, indeed, imagined there had been 
anything like thisin this world.* 

The doctor smiled, and said, *Yon see, dear 
madam, there may be pleasures of which you 
could conceive no idea till you actually enjoyed 
them* 

And now the little boy, who had long with- 
stood the attractions of several cheesecakes that 
passed to and fio, could contain no longer, but 
ahked his mother to give him one, saying, am 
sure my sister would be glad of another, though 
she is ashamed to a&k.* The doctor, ovei hearing 
the child, proposed that they should all retire to 
some place where they might sit down and re- 
fresh themselves; which they accordingly did. 
Amelia now missed her husband ; but as she had 
three men in her company, and one of them was 
the doctor, she concluded herbelf and her children 
to be safe, and doubted not but that Booth would 
soon find her out. 

They now sat down, and the doctor very 
gallantly desired Amelia to call for what she 
liked. Upon which the children were supplied 
with cakes, and some hum and chicken were 
provided for the rest of the company; with 
which while they wwe regaling themselves 
, with the highest satisfaction, two young fellows 
walking aiiu-in-aim came up, and wlien they 
came o[)posite to Amelia they stood still, staling 
Amelia full in the face, and one of them cries 
aloud to the other, ‘ D — n me, my lord, if she is 
upt an angel ! *— My lord stood still, staring like- 
wise at her, without speaking a word ; when two 
others of the same gang came up, and one of them 
cried, ‘Gome along. Jack, 1 have seen her before ; 
but she is too well manned already. Three 
axe enough for one woman, or the devil b in itl* 


‘D— h me,' says he that qpoke first, and whom 
they called Jacl^ ‘1 will have a brush at her If 
she belonged to the whole convocation.’ And so 
saying, he went up to the young clergyman, and 
cried, ‘Doctor, sit up a little, if you please, and 
don*t take up more room in a bed than belongs 
to you.* At which words he gave the young 
man a push, and seated himself down directly 
over against Amelia ; and leaning both hb elbows 
on the table, he fixed his eyes on her in a manner 
with which modesty can neither look nor bear to 
be looked at 

Amelia seemed greatly shocked at thb treat- 
ment*; upon which the doctor removed her 
within him, and then, facing the gentleman, 
asked him what he meant by this rude behaviour. 
Upon which my lord stepped up, and said, 
‘Don*t be impertinent, old gentleman. Do yon 
think such fellows as you are to k^p, d— u me, 
such fine wenches, d— n me, to yourselves, d— n 
me?* 

‘No, no,* cries Jack, ‘the old gentleman Is 
more reasonable. Here's the fellow that eats up 
the tithe-pig. Don't you see how his mouth 
waters at her? Where's your slabbering bib?* 
For though the gentleman had rightly guessed 
he was a clergyman, yet he had not any of those 
insignia on with which it would have been 
improper to have appeared there. 

‘ Such boys as you,' cries the > oung clergyman, 
ought to be well whipped at school, instead of 
being suffered to become nuisances in society.* 

‘Boys, sir!* says Jack; believe 1 am as 

good a man as yourself, g'^Ir. ^ and as good 

a scholar too. Bos /ui^^us quotque sacerdos. 
Tell me what’s next. ^ — n me, I'll hold you 
fifty pounds you don't tc.! me what's next.* 

‘Tou have him, Jack,' cries my lord. *It b 
over with him, d — n me! he can't strike another 
blow.* 

‘If I had you in a proper place,* cries the 
clergyman, ‘you should find 1 would strike a 
blow, and a pietty hard one too.* 

‘Thcie,'cne8 myloid, ‘there is the meekness 
of the clergyman — theio spoke the wolf in bheep’s 
clothing. D— n me, how big he looks! You 
must bo civil to liim, faith I or else he will burst 
with pride.’ 

‘Ay, ay,* cries Jack, ‘let tbo clergy alone for 
pride; there's not a loid in the kingdom now 
bath half the pride of that fellow.* 

‘Pray, sir,* cries the doctor, turning to the. 
other, ‘are you a lord? * 

‘Yes, Mr. — ,* erbs he, ‘1 have that honour 
indeed.' 

‘ And 1 suppose you have pride too,’ said the 
doctor. 

‘1 hope I have^ eir,’ answered he, 'et your u 
service.* • 

‘If such a one as you, sir,* crie^ the doctor, 
‘who are not only a scandal to the title yoif bear 
as a loid, but even as a man, can pretend to 
pride, why will you not allow it to a clergyman^ 
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I 0 iippos 6 ^ sfr^ by your dressr you «ra in Ao 
amy { and by the ribbou in your hat, you seem 
to be proud of that too. How much greater and 
more honourable is the seryioe in whioh that 
gentleman is enlisted than yours! Why, then, 
should you object to the pride of the olei^y, 
since the lowest of the function is in reality 
every way so much your superior ? * 

‘ Tida Tldu Tidum,* cries my loi*d. 

^Howeyer, gentlemen,' cries the doctor, 4f 
you have the least pretension to that name, I 
beg you will put an end to your frolic; since 
you see it gives so much uneasiness to the lady» 
Kay, I entreat you rfor your owu sakes, for here 
il one coming who will talk to you in a very 
different style from ours.* 

*Oiie coming!* cries my lord; ‘what oaiu I 
who is coming ? ’ 

‘I suppose it is tho devil,’ cries Jack ; ‘for here 
are two of his livery servants already.* 

‘Let the devil come as soon as he will,* cries 
my lord ; ‘ d — n me if 1 have not a kiss ! * 

Amelia now fell a trembling ; and her children, 
perceiving her frighl, both hung on her, and 
began to cry; when Booth and Captain Ttent 
both came up. 

Booth, Being his wife disordered, asked eagerly 
what was the matter? At the same time the 
lord and his companion, seeing Captain Trent, 
whom they well knew, said both together, ‘What, 
doth this company belong to you ? * When the 
doctor, with great presence of mind, as he was 
apprehensive of some fatal consequence if Booth 
should know what had passed, said, ‘So, Mr. 
Booth, 1 am glad you are retorned ; your poor 
lady here begau to bn frightened out of her wits. 
But now you have him again,* said he to Amelia, 
‘I hope you .will bo eati>.* 

Amelia, frightened as she was, presently took 
the hint, and greatly chid lier husband for leaving 
her. But the liltlo boy was nut so quick-sighted, 
and cried, ‘ ludood, X)apa, those naughty men there 
have fiightened my mamina out of her wits.’ 
‘Uowl’ cries Booth, a little moved; ‘frightened! 
I Hath any one frigliteued you, my dear? * 

I ‘No, my love,* aaswend she, ‘iiotliitig. I 
know not what the child means. Everything is 
well, now I see you safe.* 

Trent had been all tho while talking aside 
with the young spaiks; and now, addressing 
I himself to Booth, said, 'Here hath been some 
little mistake; 1 believe my loid mistook Mrs. 
Booth for some other lady.* 

‘It is impossible,* cues my lord, ‘to know 
every one. I am sure, if I had known the lady 
to be a woman of fashion, and an aoixuaintauce 
I of Captain Trent, 1 should have said nothing 
disagreeable to her; but if 1 have, 1 ask her 
piy;doxi, and tho coiupnDy*s.* 

‘1 am in the dark,* cries Booth. ‘Pray what 
ImU this matter?* 

‘Nothing of any consequence,* cries the doctor, 
‘ BOrworth your inquiring into. You hear it was 


a mistakB of the perffoff; and 1 really believe Ida 
lordebip that all i^oceeded from hie not knowing 
to whom the lady belonged.* 

‘ Come, come,’ says Trent, * there is nothing in 
the matter, I assure you* 1 will tell you the 
whole another time.* 

‘ Very well ; since you aoy eo,* cries Booth, ‘ I 
am contented.* So ended Ibe offair, and the two 
sparks made their congee, and tnesked off. 

^Kow they are gone^* said the young gentle- 
man, *1 must say I never saw two worse-bvvd 
jaokanapei^ nor fellows that deserved to be kicked 
more. If I had had them in another place X * 
would have taught them a little more respeo* to 
the church.* 

‘You took rather a better way,* answered the 
doctor, ‘to teach them that respect.’ 

Booth now desired bis friend Trent to sit down 
with them, and proposed to call for a fresh bottle 
of wine ; but Amelia's spirits were too much die- 
cimcerted to give her any prospect Of pleasure 
that evening. She therefore laid hold of the 
pretence of her children, for whom she said tttb 
hour was already too late; with which the 
doctor agreed. So they paid their reckoning 
and departed, leaving to the two rakes the 
triumph of having totally dissipated tho mirth 
of this little innocent company, who were before 
enjoying complete satisfaction* 


OHAPTJSK X. 

A curloui canwnation detween tAe doctor, lAe 
young clei'gyman^ and the ^omg clergymmCi 
fuiIiAsr, 

The next morning, when the doctor and his two 
friends wore at breakfast, the young clergyman, 
in whobe mind the injurious treatment he had 
received the evening before wos very deeply 
impressed, renewed the conversation on thaf 
subject. 

* It is a scandal,’ said he, ‘ to the government^ 
that they do nut preserve more respect to the 
clergy, by putiishing all rudeness to them with 
the utmost severity. It was very justly observed 
of you, bir,’ said he to the doctor, ‘ that the lowest 
clergyman in England is in real diguity superior 
to the highest noblemah. What, then, can be 
so shocking as to see that gown, which ought 
to entitle us to the veneration of all we meet, 
ti'cated with contempt and ridicnle? Are wo 
not, in fact, amhabsadors from heaven to the 
world ? And do they not, therefore, in deuyiilg 
us our due respect^ deny jt in reality to Him that 
seut us I ’ 

‘If that be the case,* says the doctor, ‘it be- 
hoves them to look to themselves; for He who 
sent us is able to exact most severe vengeance 
for the ill treatment of his minibters.* 

‘Very true, sir,* cries tho young one^ 'and I 
heartily hope He will; but those punishmeute 
are at too great a distance to infuse terror into 
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minds. The goyeroment ought to inter- 
fm with its immediate censures. Finos and 
imi>ri^nments and corporal punishments operate 
move forcibly on the human mind than idl the 
Ihsns of damnation.* 

*Do you think so?* cries the doctor; *then I 
am afraid men are very little in earnest in those 
fears.* 

•Most justly observody* says the old gentle- 
man. * Indeed, 1 am afraid that is too much the 
case.* 

*ln that,* said the son, Hhe goyernment is to 
blame. Are not books of infidelity, treating our 
holy religion as a mere imposture, nay, some- 
times as a mere jest, published daily, and spread 
abroad amongst the people with perfect im- 
punity?* 

*Tou are certainly in the right,* says the 
doctor; * there is a most blameable remissuess 
with regard to these matters. But the whole 
blame doth not lie there ; some little share of the 
fault is, I am afraid, to be imputed to the dergy 
themselves.' 

•Indeed, sir,' cries the young one, did not 
expect that charge from a gentleman of your 
cloth. Bo the clergy give any encouragement 
to such books ? Do they not, on the contrary, 
cry loudly out against the suffering them ? This 
is the invidious aspersion of the laity ; and 1 did 
not expect to hear it confirmed by one of our own 
cloth.* • 

*Be not too impatient, young gentleman,* said 
the doctor. do not absolutely coufii-m the 
charge of the laity; it is much too general and 
too severe; but even the laity themselves do not 
attack them in that pait to which you havo 
applied your defence. They are not supposed 
such fools as to attack that religion to which 
they owe their temporal welfare. They are not 
taxed with giving any other support to infidelity 
than what it draws from the ill examples of their 
lives ; 1 mean of the lives of some of them. Here 
too the laity cany their censures too far; for 
there are very few or none of the clergy whose 
lives^ if compared with those of the laity, can 
be called profligate; but such, indeed, is the 
perfect purity of our religion, such is the inno- 
cence and virtue which it exacts to entitle us to 
its glorious rewards, and to screen ns from its 
dreadful punishments, that he must be a very 
good man indeed who lives up to it. Thus, then, 
those persons argue. This man is educate in a 
perfeei knowledge of religion, is learned in its 

and is by bis profession obliged, in a 
mannar, to have them always before his eyes. 
The rewards which it promibos to the obedience 
of these Jaws are so great, and the punishments 
threatened on disobedience so dreadful, that it is 
impossible but all men mubt fearfully fly from 
the one, and as eagerly pursue the other. H, 
therefore, such a person lives in direct opposition 
to, and in a constant breach of, these laws, the 
inlefenee is obvious. There is a pleasant story 


in Matthew Paris, whieh 1 will telt you as well 
as 1 can remember it Two young gentlemen, 
I think they were priests, agreed together, that 
whosoever died first should return au<f Acquaint 
his friend wUh the secrets of the other world. 
One of them died soon after, and fulflllod his 
promise. The whole relation he gave is not very 
material ; but among otboi* things, he produced 
one of his hands, which Satan had maXle use of 
to write upon, as the moderns do on a oard, and 
had sent his compliments to the priests for the 
number of souls which the wicked examples of 
their lives daily sent to hell. This story is the 
more remarkable as it was written by a priest, 
and a great favourer of his order.* * 

* Excellent!* cried the old gentloman; *what 
a memory you have I* 

•But, bir,* Cries the young one, *a clergyman 
is a man as well as another; and if such perfect 
purity be expected* — 

do not expect it,' cries the doctor; *and I 
hope it will not be expected of us. The Scrip- 
ture itself gives us this hope, where the best of 
us oro said to fall twenty times a day. But sure 
we may not allow the practioo of any of those 
grosser crimes which contaminate the whole 
mind. We may expect an obeefienoe to the ten 
commandments, and an abbtinenca from such 
notorious vices as, in the firbt place, Avarice, 
which, indeed, can hardly bubsibt without the 
broach of more commaudiucuts than one. In- 
deed, it would be excessive candour to imsgiue 
that a man who so visibly sets bis whole heart, 
not only on this world, but on one of the most 
woithlobs things in it (for s^Ms money, without 
logard to its uses), should at the same time 
laying up his treasure in ti^aveu. Ambition is 
a second vice of this boit: we aro told we can- 
not serve God and Mammon. I might 1 ave 
applied this to avarice; but 1 chose raiMur to 
mention it here. When wo see a man sneaking 
about in courts and levees, and doing tbe dirty 
work of great men, from the hopes of prefer- 
ment, can we believe that a fellow whom we 
see to have so many hard taskmasters upon 
caith over thinks of his Master which is in 
heaven ? Must ho not Limbelf think, if ever he 
reflects at all, that so glorious a master will dis- 
dain and disown a servant who is the dutiful 
tool of a court favourite, and employed either as 
a pimp of his pleasure, or someUmes, perhaps, 
made a dirty channel to assist in the convey- 
ance of that corruption which is clogging up 
I and destroying the very vitals of his country ? 

I •The last vice which 1 shall mention is Pride. 

I There is not in the universe a more ridipulona 
nor a more contemptible animal than a proud 
clergyman: a turkey-cock or a jackdaw are 
objects of veneration when compared with hi|p. 
1 don't mean, by Pride, that noble dignity of 
mind to which goodness can only administer 
an adequate object, which delights to the 
xnony of its own eonscienoe, and ooold 

^ 
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without the higheat agohiesi bear Ita ooudeth^ 
uatibn. By Pride 1 xneau that eaucy paaaion 
which exults in every little eveutual pre-enii* 
neuoe othr other men : such are the ordinary 
gifts of nature, and the paltry presents of for- { 
tune, wit, knowledge, birth, strength, beauty, 
riches, titles, and rank. That passion which is 
ever aspiring, like a silly child, to look over the 
heads of all about them; which, while it sor- 
vil^y adheres to the great, flies from the poor, 
as if afraid of contamination ; devouring greedily 
every murmur of applause and every look of 
admiration ; pleased and elated with all kind of 
respect; and hurt and inflamed with the oon' 
tempt of the lowest and most despicable ol fools, 
even with such as treated you last night diare- 
spcctfully at Yauxhall. Can such a mind as 
this be fixed on things above ? Can such a man 
reflect that he hath the ineffable honour to be j 
employed in the immediate service of his great 
Creator? Or ran he please himsolf with the 
heart-warming hope that his ways ate accept- 
able in the sight of tliat glorious, that inoompro- 
hem>iblo Being?’ 

* Hear, child, hoar,’ cries the old gentleman ; 
^hear, and improve your understanding. In- 
dood, my good friend, no one retires from you 
without carrying away some good iustructions 
with him. Learn of the doctor, Tom, and you 
will be the hetiei man as long as you live.’ 

‘Undoubtedly, sir,* answered Tom, ‘the 
doctor bath spoken a great deal of excellent 
truth ; and without a compliment to him, X was 
always a great admirer of his sermons, parti- 
cularly of their oratory. But, 

*' Nec tamen hoc tnbuens dedenm quofue eaetera." 

I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged to 
put up with an affront any more than another 
man, and more especially when it is paid to the 
order.* 

‘ I am very sorry, young gentleman,* cries the 
doctor, ‘that you should be ever liable to be 
affronted as a clergyman ; and 1 do assure you, 
if I had known your disposition formerly, the 
order should never have been affronted through 
you.* 

The old gentleman now began to check his 
sou for his oppobitiou to the doctor, when a 
servant delivered the latter a note from Amelia, 
which he read immediately to himself and it 
contained the following words s 

DEAR Sir, — S omething hath happened 
since I saw you which gives me great uneasi- 
ness, and X beg the favour of seeing you as eoou 
as possible to advise with you upon it. X am 
your most obliged and dutiful daughter, 

‘ Ahulia Bootr.* 

Tie doctor^s answer was, that he would wait 
on the lady directly; and then, turning to his 
friefld, he asked him if he would not take a walk 
la the Park before dinner. * I must g(\’ says be, 
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‘to the ^dy who was with us last night; for I 
am afraid, by her letter, some bad accident hath 
happened to her. Oome^ young geutlaman, t 
spoke a little to6 hastily to you just now; hut 
1 ask your pardou. Some aUofranoe must he 
made to the warmth of your hloed. I hope itp 
shall, in time, both think alike# v 

The old gentleman madt his friend another 
compliment; and the young one declared he 
hoped he should always think, and aet t6o, with 
the dignity becoming his cloth. After which 
the doctox'took his leave for a while, and went 
to Amelia'c lodgings. 

As soon as he was gone the old -gentleman 
fell very severely on his son. ‘ Tom,* says he, 

* how can yon be such a fool to undo, by your 
perverseness, all that I have boon doing ? vVliy 
will you not learn to study mankind with the 
attention which 1 have employed to that pur- 
pose? Do yon think, if I had affronted this 
obstinate old follow as you do^ I should ever 
have engaged his friendship? * 

‘ X cannot help it, sir,* said Tom t ‘ X have net 
studied six years at the university to give bp my 
sentiments to every one. It is true^ indeed, 
he put together a set of sounding words; but, 
in the main, I never heard any one talk more 
foolishly.* 

‘What of that?* cries the father; ‘J never 
told you he was a wise man, nor did I ever 
think him so. If he had any unddrstanding, he 
would have been a bishop long ago, tO my cer- 
tain knowledge. But, indeed, he hath been al- 
ways a foul in piivate life; for I question whether 
he is woith £100 in the world more than his 
auuuitl int ome. Ho bath given away above half 
his fortune to the Lord knows who. I believe 
I have had above £200 of him, first and last; 
And would you lose such a milch-cow as this 
for want of a few compliments ? Indeed, Tom, 
thou art as great a simpleton as himself. How 
do you expect to rise in the church if you can- 
not temporize and give in to the opinions of 
yonr superiors?* 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ cries Tom, ‘what yoR 
moan by my superiors. In one sense, I own, a 
doctor of divinity is supeiior to a bachelor of 
arts, and so far I am ready to allow his supe- 
rioiity; but I uuderstafld Greek and Hebrew as 
well as he, and will maintain my opinion against 
him or any other in the sohooUk* 

‘Tom,^ cries the old gentleman, ‘iOl thim 
gettest the better of thy conceit X shall never 
have any hopes of thee. If thou art wise, thou • 
wilt think every man thy superior of whom 
thou oanst get anything; at least thou wilt 
persuade him that thou thinkest so^ and that is 
sufioient. Tom, Tom, thou hast no policy in 
thee*’ 

‘What have I been learning these seven 
years,* answered he, ‘in the university? How^ 
ever, father, 1 can aooount for your opinion. Xt 
is the co mmo n JaEBJig of old men to attribute aO 
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wisdom to themselves. Nestor did it long ago ; 
but if you will inquire my character at college, 
I fancy yon will not think I want to go to soliool 
again.’ 

1'he father and son then went to take their 
walk, during which the former repeated many 
good lessons of policy to his son, not greatly 


pirhaps to his edification. In truth, if the old 
gentleman’s fondness had not in a great measure 
blinded him to the imperfections of his son, he 
would have soon perceived that he was sowing 
all his instructions in a soil so choked with self- 
conceit, that it was utterly impossible they should 
ever bear any fruit 


BOOK X 


OHAPTEB I. 

To which %0€ wiU not prefx aprrfaco. 

The doctor found Amelia alone, for Booth was 
gone to walk with his new-revived acquaint- 
ance Captain Trent, who seemed so pleased 
with the renewal of his intercourse with his old 
brother-offlcor, that he had been almost con- 
tinually with him from the time of their meeting 
at the drum. 

Amelia acquainted the doctor with the purport 
of her message, as follows: ask your pardon, 
iriy dear sir, for troubling you so often with my 
affairs; but 1 know your extreme readiness, as 
well as ability, to assist any one with your 
advice. The fact is, that my husband hath 
been presented by Colonel James with two 
tickets for a masquerade, which is to be in a day 
dr two, and ho insists so strongly on my going 
with* him, that I really do not know how to 
refuse without giving him some reason; and 
1 am not able to invent any other than the true 
one, which you would not, I am sure, advise 
me to communicate to him. Indeed, I had a 
most narrow escape the other day; for I was 
almost drawn in inadvertently, by a veiy 
strange accident, to acquaint him with the whole 
matter.* She then related the sergeant’s dream, 
with all the consequences that attended it. 

The doctor considered a little with himself, 
and then said, *1 am really, child, puzzled as 
well as you about tliis matter. I ould by no 
means have you go to tho masquerade ; 1 do not 
indeed like the diversion itbcdf, as 1 have heard 
it described to me. Not that I am such a prude 
to 8u«<pect every woman who goes there of any 
evil iutentions ; but it is a pleasure of too loose 
and disorderly a kind for the recreation of a 
sober mind. Indeed, you have still a stronger 
and more patticular objection. 1 will try myself 
vto reason him out of it.’ 

( Indeed, it is im];) 08 sible,’ answered she ; *and 
theref&re 1 would not set you about it. 1 never 
saw him more set on anything. There Is a 
party, as they call it, made on the occasion ; and 
he tells me my refusal will disappoint all.’ 

*I really do not know what to advise you,* 
cries the doctor; *1 have told you I do not 
approve of these diversions; but yet, as your 
husband is so very desirous, 1 cannot think 


there will be any harm in going with him. 
However, I will consider of it, and do all in my 
power for you.’ 

Here Mrs. Atkinson came In, and the discourse 
on this subject ceased; but soon after Amelia 
renewed it, saying thsre was no occasion to keep 
anything a secret from her* friend. They then 
fell to debating on the subject, but could not 
come to any resolution. But Mrs. Atkiuson, 
who was in an unusual flow of spirits, cried out, 
*Fear nothing, my dear Amelia; two women 
surely will be too hard for one man. I think, 
doctor, it exceeds Virgil : 

Una dole dtvdm nfegmina vkta duorwn etU*' * 

* Very well repeated, indeed ! ’ cries the doctor. 
*Do you understand all Virgil as well as you 
seem to do that line ? ’ 

*1 hope I do, sir,’ said she, *and Horace too; 
or else my father threw away his time to very 
litllo purpose in teaching me.’ 

*I ask your pardon, moeiam,’ cries the doctor, 

own it was an impertiisa^it question.’ 

*Not at all, sir,’ says sV y; *and if yon are one 
of tlkose who imagine women iucapablo of learn- 
ing, 1 shall not bo offended at it I know the 
common opinion ; but 

“ Interdum vulgw rectum videt, ent vM percat.” ’ 

‘If I was to profess such an opinion, madam, 
said the doctor, ‘Madam Ddcier and yourself 
would bear testimony against mo. Tlio utmost, 
indeed, that I should venture would bo to ques- 
tion tho utility of learning in a young lady’s 
education.’ 

‘ I own,’ said Mrs. Atkinson, ‘as the world is 
constituted, it cannot he as serviceable to her 
fortune as it will bo to tliat of a man ; but you 
will allow, doctor, that learning may afford a 
woman at least a reasonable and an innocent 
entertainment.' 

‘But I will suppose,’ cries the doctor, ‘j’t may 
have its inconveniences. As, for instance, if a 
learned lady should meet with an onloarued 
husband, might she not be apt to despise him? ’ 

‘I think not,’ cries Mrs. Atkinson; ‘and if I 
may be allowed the instance, I think 1 Jiave 
shown myself, that women who have learning 
tbomselvoB can be contented without that quali- 
fication in a man.’ 

‘ To be sure,’ cries the doctor, * there may be 
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other quallflcatiosiB which may have their weight 
in the balance. But let ue take the other side of 
the qneBtion, and BuppoBe the learned of both 
aexea to meet in the matrimonial nnionf may it 
not afford one excellent subject of dieputatiou, 
arhich is the most learned? * 

* Not at all,* cries Mrs. AtkinBon; * for if they 
had both learning and good sense, they would 
soon see on which side the superiority lay.* 

*But if the learned man,* said the doctori 
* should be a little unreasonable in his opinion, 
are you sure that the learned woman would 
preserve her duty to her husband and submit? * 

*But why,* cries Mrs. Atkinson, ‘must we 
necessarily suppose that a learned man would be 
unreasonable?' 

^ Nay, madam,* said the doctor, 'T am not your 
husband, and you shall not hinder me from sup- 
posing what I please. Surely it is not such a 
paradox to conceive that a man of learning 
should be nu reasonable. Are there no unrea- 
sonable opinions in very learned authors, even 
among the critics iLemsolves ? For instance, what 
can be a more strange and indeed unreasonable 
opinion, than to prefer the Metamoiyhosea of 
Ovid to the /Eneid of Virgil ?* 

* It would bo indeed so strange,* cries the lady, 
*that you bhall not persuade me it was ever the 
opinion of any man.’ 

* Perhaps not,* cries the doctor; * and I believe 
you aud 1 should not differ in our judgments of 
any person wlio maintained such an opinion. — 
What a taste must he have I* 

*A most cont(*mpt]ble one indeed,* cries Mrs. 
Atkinson. ^ 

*1 am satisfied,’ cries the doctor. ‘And, in 
tbe words of your own Horace, “ Verbum non 
ampUus addam .” ' 

‘ But how provoking is this,* cries Mrs. Atkin- 
son, * to draw one in in such a manner ! 1 pro- 
test 1 was so warm in the defence of my favourite 
Virgil, that I was not aware of your desigu; but 
all yourtiiumph depends on a supposition that 
one should bo so unfortunate as to meet with tho 
silliest fellow in the world.’ 

* Not in tho least,’ cries the doctor. * Doctor 
Bentley was not such a person; and jet he 
would have quarrelled, 1 am convinced, with 
auy wife in the world, in behalf of one of his 
corrections. I don’t suppose he would have 
given up bis ^^Ingenfia Fata” to an angel.* 

‘But do you think,' said she, ‘if 1 had loved 
him, 1 would have contended with him?* 

‘Perhaps you might sometimes,’ said the 
doctor, ‘be of these sentiments; but you re- 
member your own Virgil, “ Vanwn ef mutahile 
BtmperfoBmina”' 

‘ Nay, Amelia,’ said Mrs. Atkinson, * you are 
now concerned as well as I am; for he hath 
now abused tbe whole sex, and quoted the 
Btverost thing that ever was said against us, 
though 1 allow it is one of the finest.’ 

*With all my heart, my dear,' cries Amelia. 


‘1 have the advantage of yon, however, fori 
don’t understand him.* 

*Nor doth she understand mueh better than 
yourself,’ cries the doctor; *or she would not 
admire nonsense, even though in Virgil.* 

* Pardon me, eir,* said she. 

*And pardon me, madam,* eries the doetor 
with a feigned seriousness* * I say a boy in tho 
fourth form at Eton would be whipped^ or would 
deserve io be whipped at toast, who made the 
neuter gender agree with the feminine. Tou 
have hmtrd, however, that Virgil loft bis JEnM 
incorrect. And perhaps, had he lived to correct 

we should not hava seen the faults we now 
see in it* 

* Why, It is very true as you say, doctor,* cries 
Mrs. Atkinson, ‘there seems to be a false con- 
cord. I protest I never thought of it before.* 

*And yet this is the Virgil,* answered the 
doctor, ^ that you are so fond of, who hath made 
you all of the neuter gender ; or, as we say in 
English, he hath made mere animals of yon; for 
if we translate it thus, 

“Woman is a Tarlons and ebangaable animal," 

there will be no fault, I believe^ unless in point 
of civility to the ladies.* 

Mrs. Atkinson had just time to tell the doctor 
he was a provoking creature before the arrival 
of Booth and bis friend put an end to that 
learned discourse, in which neither of the par- 
ties had greatly recommended themselves to each 
other ; the dootoris opinion of the lady being not 
at all heightened by her progress in the classics; 
ana slip, on the other band, having conceived a 
gr«>at (liblike in her heart towards the doctor, 
which would have raged, perhaps, with no less 
fury from the consideration that he had been her 
husband. 

CHAPTER II. 

What happened at the masquerade. 

From this time to the day of the masquerade 
nothing happened of consequence enough to 
have a place iu this history. 

On that day Colonel James came to Booth's 
about nine in the evening, whore he stayed for 
I Mrs. James, who did not come till near eleven. 
I T1 0 four masques then set out together in several 
I chairs, aud all proceeded to the Haymarket. 

When they arrived at the Opera House, tho 
colonel and Mrs. James presently left them ; nor 
did Booth aud his lady remain long togethA*, 
but were soon divided from each other by dif- 
ferent masques. 

A domiuo soon acoostod the lady, and had her 
away to the upper end of tho farthest room on 
the right hand, where both tbe meigues sat 
down; nor was it long before the he domiuo 
began to make very fervent love to the she. It 
would perhaps be tedious to the reader to nm 
through the whole process, which was not in- 
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deed in the most romantio style. The lover 
seemed to consider his mistress as a mere woman 
of this world, and seemed rather to apply to her 
avarice and ambition than to her softer passions. 

As he was not so careful to conceal his true 
voice as the lady was, she soon discovered that 
tills lover of hors was no other than her old 
friend the peer, and presently a thought sug- 
gested itself to her of making an advantage of 
this accident. She gave him therefore an inti- 
mation that she knew him, and expressed some 
astonishment at his having found her out ‘ I 
suspect,* says she, *my lord, that you have a 
friend in the woman wliore I now lodge, as well 
as you had in Mrs. Ellison.* My lord protested 
the contrary. To which she answered, ‘Nay, 
my lord, do not defend her so earnestly till you 
are sure 1 should have been angry with her.’ 

At these words, which were accompanied with 
a very bewitching softness, my lord llew into 
raptures rather too strong for the place he was 
in. These the lady gently checked, and begged 
l^m to take care they were not observed; for 
that her husband, for aught she knew, was then 
in the room. 

Colonel James came now np, and said, ‘So, 
madam, 1 have the good fortune to find you 
again. 1 have been extremely uiiserable since I 
lost you.' The lady answered in her masquerade 
Voice that she did not know him. ‘ I am Colonel 
James,* said ho in a whisper. — ‘Indeed, sir,* 
answered she, ‘you are mistaken; 1 have no 
acquaintance with any Colonel James.* — ‘Madam,* 
answered he, in a whisper likewise, ‘lam posi- 
tive I am not mistaken, you are certainly Mrs. 
Booth.* — ‘Indeed, sir,’ said she, ‘you are very 
impertinent, and 1 beg you will leave me.* My | 
lord then interposed, and, speaking in his own 
voice, assured the colonel that the lady was a 
woman of quality, and that they were engaged 
in a conversation together; upon which the 
colonel asked the lady's pardon; for as there 
was nothing remarkable in her dresSy he really 
believed he had been mistaken. 

He then went again a-hunting throngh the 
rooms, and soon after found Booth walking 
without his mask between two ladies, one of 
whom was in a blue domino, and the other in 
the dress of a shepherdess. ‘Will,* cries the 
colonel, ‘do you know what is become of our 
wives; fur 1 have seen neither of them since we 
have been in the room?’ Booth answered, 
that he supposed they were both together, and 
thvy should find them by and by, — ‘WJiatf* 
edea the lady in the blue domino, ‘ are ^ou both 
oonte upon duty, then, with your wives ? As for 
yours, Mr. Alderman,* said abe to the colonel, 
‘X make no question but she is got into much 
bettor company than her husband's.*— * How 
can you be so cruel, madam said the shep- 
herdess; ‘you will make him beat his wife by 
and fay, for he is a mllitaiy man I assure you.* 
‘Cn the train handai 1 presome^’ cries the 


do&tnO) ‘for he is plainly dated from the city.* 
—‘I own, indeed,* cries the other, ‘the gentle- 
man smells strongly of Thames Street, and* if 1 
may venture to guess, of the honourable calling j 
of a tailor.* 

‘Why, what the devil hast thou picked np 
here?* cries James. 

‘Upon my soul, I don't know,* finswered 
Booth; *I wish you would take one of them at 
least.* 

‘ What say you, madam ? * cries the domino, 

‘ will you go with the colonel ? 1 assure you 

you have mistaken your man, for he is no less a 
person than the great Colonel James himself.* 

‘No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth gives him 
his choice of us; it is the proper oflloo of a 
caterer, in which capacity Mr. Booth hath, I am 
told, the lion our to serve the noble colonel.’ 

‘Much good may it do you with your ladies!’ 
8ni<l James, ‘ 1 will go iu pursuit of better game.* 

At which words he walked off. 

‘You are a true sporUniuu,* cries the shep- 
herdess; ‘for your only pleasure, 1 beliuve, lies 
in the pursuit.* 

‘ Do you kuow the gentleman, madam ?* cries 
the domino. 

‘Who doth not kuow hiinr* answered the 
shepherdess. 

‘What is his character?* cries the domino; 
‘for though 1 have jested with him, I only know 
him by sight.* 

‘I know nothing very partioulai* in his cha- 
racter,* cries the shepherdess. ‘ lie gets every 
handsome woman ho can, a^yl so they do all.' 

‘I suppose, then, ho is D<^g^^uarricd? * said the 
domino. ^ 

‘Oh 3^cs! and married fci* love too,* answered 
the other; ‘but he hath loved away all his love 
for her long ago, and now, he saysi, she makes 
as fine an object of hatred. 1 think, it the 
fellow ever appears to have any wit, it is when 
he abuses his wife; and, luckily for him, that 
is his favourite topic. I don't know the poor 
wretch, but, as he describes her, it is a miserable 
animal.* 

‘ I know her very well,* cries tbo other, ‘ and 1 
am much mistaken if she is not even with him ; 
but, hang him I what is become of Booth? * 

At this instant a great noise arose near that 
part where the two ladies were. This was occa- 
sioned by a large assembly of young fellows 
whom they call bucks, who were got together, 
and were enjoying, as the phrase is, a letter 
which one of them had found in the room. 

Curiosity hath its votaries among all ranks of 
people. Whenever, therefore, an object of this 
appears, it is as sure of attracting a crowd in i 
the assemblies of the polite as in those of their 
inferiors 

When this crowd was gathered together, dne 
of the bucks, at the desire of his companions m 
well as of all present, performed the part of a 
pttbllo orator, tod read out the following letter, 
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which we shall give the mder, together ^th whole femily, are the probable oonsequeaee of 
the comments of the o»tOT himself, and of all this fatal injury. Domestic happiness is the end 
his audience. of almost all oar pursuits, and the common 

The orator, then, being mounted on a bench, reward of all our pains. When men find them- 
began as follows: selves for ever barred fiom this delightful frul- 

* Here beginneth the first chapter of— Saint— lion, they are lost to all industry, and grow care- 

Pox on*t, Jack^ what is the saint's name ? 1 have less of all their worldly affairs. Thus they 
forgot.* become had subjects, bad relations, bad friends, 

* Timothy, you blockhead,* answered another ; and bad men. Hatred and revenge are the 

* — Timothy.* wretched passions which boU in their minds. 

^Wcll, then,* cries the orator, *of Saint ]>rsp»ir and madness very commonly ensue, 
Timothy.’ and murder and cuicide often close the di'eadful 

bcene.** 

'‘*6xr, — T am very sorry to have any occaeion Thus, gentlemen and ladies, you see the 
of writing on the following subject in a count) y scene i.s closed. 6'^ lune ends tfat iirbt act; aud 
that is honoured with the name of Christian ; thus begins the second : — 
much more am 1 concerned to address to * have here .ittrmptcd to lay before you a 

a man whoso many advantaires, iien/cd both picture of this vice, the horror of which no 
from nature and fortune, should deniaud the colours of mine can exaggerate. But what pencil 
highest return of gratitude to the « leat Oivor of can delineate iho horrors of that punishment 
all thobO good things. Is not such a man guilty whi h the Script un‘ denounces against it? 
of the highest ingratitude to that iiiost beneficent ^ And for what will you subject yourself to 
Being, by a duvet and avowed disobedionco of this puuishineni? or for what reward will you 
his most positive laws aud cnuimatids ? inflict all this misery on another — 1 will add, on 

*^*lneed not tell you that adultery is forbid y'our friends — ior the possession of a woman; 
in the laws of tlio Dccaloguo; nor need I, I hope, for the pleasure of a moment ? But if neither 
mention that it is expressly forbid in the Kew virtue nor religion can restrain your inordinate 
Testament.** appetites, are tliere not many women as hand- 

‘You SCO, therefore,* said the orator, ‘wb.it some as your friends wife, whom, thgugh not 
the law is, and therefore none of you will be with innocence, you may possess with a much 
able to plead ignorance when you come to the less degree of guilt? What motive, then, can thus 
Old Bailey in the othor world. But here goes hurry you on to the destruction of yourself aud 
again: — * your friend? Doth the peculiar rankness of the 

* ** If it had not been so expressly forbidden guilt add any zost to the sin ? Doth it enhance 
in Scripture, still the law of Kuturo would Lave the nleasure as much as we may be assured it 
yielded light enough for us to have dibcovered wib 11 m ounishinont? 

the great horror aud atrociousness of thib crinio. * Lui il you can bo so lost to all sense of fear, 
**^And accordingly we find that nations and of shanio, aud of goodness, as not to be 
where the sun of rightouusuess hath yet never debarrod by the evil which you are to bring on 
bliined, have puuibhed the adulterer with the yourself, by the extreme basonoss of the action, 
most exemplary pains and penalties. Hot only nor by the ruin in which you are to involve 
the polite heathens, but the most barbarous others, lot mo still urge the difficulty, 1 may 
nations, have concurred in these. In many say the impossibility, of the success. You aro 
places the most severe and shameful corporal attacking a fortress on a rock ; a chastity so 
punishments, and in some, and those not a few, strongly defended, as well by a happy natural 
death itself hath been inflicted on this crime. . disposition of mind as by the strongest principles 
( a human sense there is scarce of religion and virtue, implanted by education 

any guilt which deserves to be more severely and nourished and improved by habit, that the 
punished. It includes in it almost every injury woman mubt be in.vincible even without that« 
and every mischief which one man can do to or firm aud conbtont affection of her husband which 
can bring on another. It is robbing him of his wonld guard a much looser and worse disposed 
property *— heart. What, therefore, are you attempting but 

* Hind that, ladies,* said the orator, * you are to introduce distrust, and perhaps disunion, be« 
all the property of your husbands; **and of tween an innocent and a happy couple, in wliic]|| 
that property which, if he is a good man, he too, you cannot succeed without bringing, 1 0^ 
values above all others. It is poisoning that convinced, certain destruction on your own head? 
fountain whence he hath a right to derive the * ** Desist, thbrefore^ let me advise you, from 
sweetest and most innocent pleasure, the most this enormous crime ; retreat from the vain at* 
oordial cbmfort, the most solid friendship^ and tempt of olimUug a preoipice which it is impos* 
miat faithful assistance in all his affairs, wants, sible you should ever ascend, where you must 
snd distresses. It is the destruction of bis peace probably soon fall into utter perdition, and dan 
o^ind, and even of his reputation. The ruin have no other ho|»e but of dragging down yotti 
el both /ife and husband, and sometimes of the best friend into perdition with yom 
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‘ “ I Can think of but one argument more, and 
ibat» indeed, a very bed one ; you throw away 
that time in an impoaeible attempt, which might 
in other places crown yo&r sinful endeavours 
with success.” 

* And so ends the dismal ditty.* 

*D«^n me,* cries one^ *did ever mortal hear 
puoh d— ned stuff?* 

* Upon my soul,* said another, ' I like the last 
argument well enough. There is some sense in 
that; for d — n me if 1 had not rather go to 
B— g— SB at any time than to follow a virtuous 
b— - for a fortnight.' 

* Tom,’ says one of them, *let us set the ditty to 
music ; let us subscribe to have it set by Handel ; 
it will make an excellent oratorio.’ 

* D — ^n me. Jack,’ says another, * we*ll have it 
set to a psalm-tune, and we’ll sing it next Sun- 
day at Bt James’s Church, and I’ll bear a bob, 
d — n me.’ 

'Fie upon it, gentlemen! fie upon it!* said a 
friar, who came up ; 'do you think there is any 
wit and humour in this ribaldry; or if there 
were, would it make any atonement for abusing 
religion and virtue ? ’ 

* Heyday 1 * cries one^ ' this is a friar in good 
earnest* 

'Whatever I am,* said the friar, 'I hope at 
least you are what you appear to be. Heavpn 
forbid, for the sake of our posterity, that you 
should be gentlemen.* 

'Jack,* cries one^ 'let us toss the friar in a 
blanket.’ 

'Me in a blanket?’ said the friar: ' by the 
dignity of man, 1 will twist the nock of every 
one of you, as sure as ever the neck of a dunghill- 
Guck was twisted.* At which words he pulled 
off his masque, and the tremendous majesty of 
Colonel Bath appeared, from which the bucks 
fled away as fast as the Trojans heretofore from 
the face of Achilles. The colonel did not think 
it worth while to pursue any other of them ex- 
cept him who had the letter in his hand, which 
the colonel desired to see, and the other delivered, 
saying it was very much at his service. 

The colonel being possessed of the letter, re- 
tired as privately as he could, in order to give it 
a careful perusal ; for, badly as it had been read 
by the orator, there were some passages in it 
which had pleased the colonel. He had just 
gone thiough it when Booth passed by him; 
upon which the colonel called to him, and, de- 
livering him the letter, bid him put it in his 
^^ket and read it at his leisure. He made many 
encomiums upon it, and told Booth it would be 
of service to him, and was proper for all young 
men to read. 

Booth had not yet seen his wife; but as he 
ooncluded she was safe with Mra James, he was 
not uneasy. He had been prevented searching 
further after her by the lady in the blue domino, 
who had Joined him again. Booth had now 


mode these discoveries: tliat the lady was pretty 
well acquainted with him, that she was a woman 
of fashion, and that she had a particular regard 
for him. But though he wasrS gay man, he was 
in reality so fond of his Amelia, that he thought 
of no other woman ; wherefore, though not ab 
solutely a Joseph, as we have already seen, yet 
could he not be guilty of premeditated incon- 
stancy. He was, indeed, so very cold insen- 
sible to the hints which were given him, &at the 
lady began to complain of his dulness. When 
the shepherdess again came up and heard this 
accusation against him, she confirmed it, sayiug^ 

' 1 do assure you, madam, he is the dullest fellow 
in the world. Indeed, I should almost take yon 
for his wife, by finding 3’ou a second time with 
him; for I do assure yon the gentleman very 
seldom keeps any other company.* — ' Are you so 
well acquainted with him, madam ? ' said the 
domino. — ' 1 have had that honour longer than 
your ladyship, I believe,’ answered the shep- 
herdess.— 'Possibly you may, madam,* cries the 
domino ; ' but 1 wish you would not interrupt us 
at present, for we have some business together.* 
— * I believe, madam,’ answered the shepherdess, 

' my business with the gentleman is altogether 
as important as yours ; and therefore your lady- 
ship may withdraw if you please.’— 'My dear 
ladies,* cries Booth, ' I beg you will not quarrel 
about me.’—' Not at all,’ answered the domino; 

' since you are so indifferent, 1 resign my pre- 
tousioDB with all my heart. If you had nut been 
the dullest fellow upon earth, 1 am convinced 
you must have discovered mo.* 6he>then went 
off, muttering to herself teut she was satisfied 
the shepherdess was soxeapwi etched creature 
whom nobody knew. r 

The shepherdess overboard the sarcasm, and 
answered it by asking Booth what contemptible 
wretch he had picked up? ' ludoed, madam,’ 
said he, ' you know as much of licr as 1 do ; she 
is a masquerade acquaintance like yourself.’ — 
'Like me!' repeated she. 'Do you think, if this 
had been our first acquaintance, I should have 
wasted so much time with you as 1 have ? For 
your part, indeed, I believe a woman will get 
very little advantage by her having been for- 
merly intimate with you.’ — ' 1 do not know, 
madam,’ said Booth, 'that 1 deserve that cha- 
racter, any more than X know the person that 
now gives it me? ' And you have the assuv- 
ance, then,’ said she in her own voice, ' to affect 
not to remember me ? ’ — ' 1 thiuk,' cries Booth, 

' I have heard that voice before ; but, upon my 
soul, I do not recollect it.’—' Do you recoUeot,’ 
said she, ' no woman that you have used with 
the highest barbarity — 1 will not say ingrati- 
tude?’ — 'No, U|)on my honour,* answered £>ot]L 
— ' MenUon'not honour,* said she, ' them wrstehl 
for, hardened as thou art, I could show thss g 
face that, in ^ite of thy consummate impudenoe, 
would confound thee with shameN^d hortbr. 
Dost thou not yet know tne?’— 'I n msdanw 

A 
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indeed/ answered Booth> * and 1 confess ihat^of { 
all women in the world you have the most rearon 
lor what yon said.* I 

Here a long dialogue ensued betweuu the gen- 
tleman and the lady, whom, I suppose, I need 
not mention to have been Miss Matthews $ but 
as it consisted chiefly of violent upbraidings on 
her side, and excuses on his, 1 despair of making 
it entertaining to the reader, and shall therefore 
return to the colonel, who, having searched all 
the rooms with the utmost diligence, without 
finding the woman be looked for, began to sus- 
pect that ho had before fixed on the right person, 
and that Amelia had denied herself to him, being 
pleased witli h^r paramour, whom he had dis- 
covpred to be the noble peer. 

He resolved, therefore, as he could hsve no 
spoi t himbolf, to spoil that of others. Aecot dingly 
he fouud out Booth, and asked him again what 
wss become of both their wives ; foi that he had 
searched all over the rooms, and could find neither 
of them. 

Booth was now a little alarmed at this account, 
and, parting with Miss Matthews, wont along 
with the colonel in search of his wife. As for 
Miss Matthews, he had at length pacified her 
with a promise to make her a visit ; which pro- 
mise blie extol ted fiom him, swearing bitterly, m 
the most solemn manner, unless he made it tu 
her, she would expose both him and herself at 
the masquerado. 

As he kuew the violence of the ]ady*s passions, 
and to what heights they were capable of ribiug, 
he was obliged to come in to these terms ; for he 
had, 1 am convinced, no fear upon earth equal 
to that of Amelia’s knowing what it was in the 
power of Miss Malthows to communicate to her, 
and which, to conceal from her, he had already 
undergone so much uneabiuess. 

The colouol led Booth directly to the place 
where he had seen the peer and Amelia (such he j 
was uow well convinced she was) bitUng together. | 
Booth no sooner saw her, than he said to the ! 
cohtnel, ^Sure that is my wife in conversation 
with that masque?* — ‘I took her for your lady 
ni>8elf,* said the colonel; *but I fouud 1 was 
iiiihtaken. Ilaik ye, that is my Lord — — , and 
1 have seen that very lady with him all this 
night.* 

Tliis conversation passed at a little distance, 
and out of the hearing of the supposed Amelia ; 
when Booth, looking stcdfaBtly at the lady, de- 
clared with an oath that he was positive the 
colonel was in the right. She then beckoned to 
him with her fan ; upon which be went directly 
to her, and she asked him to go home, which he 
very readily consented to. The peer then walked 
off ; the colonel went in pursuit of his wife, or 
of some other woman; and Booth and his lady 
repaired in two ohaim to their lodgings. 


OHABTEB III. 

Cfon$equmee$ of the not wiMmmm 

nor marpming* 

Thf lady getting first out of her chair, run hastily 
up into the nursery to the ohlldreni fi(» such 
was Amelia’s constant method at .her return 
home, at whatever hour# Booth taon walked 
into the dining-room, where he han not been 
long before Amelia came down to him, and, with 
a xpost cheerful countenance, said, * My dear, I 
fancy we have neither of us supped ; shall 1 go 
down and see whether there is any cold meat in 
the house ? * 

* Fo? yourself, if you please^* answered Booth ; 
^but 1 shall eat nothing.* 

‘How, my dear!* said Amelia; hope yon 
have not lost your appetite at the masquerade ;* 
for supper was a meal which he generally ate 
vei*y heartily. 

* 1 know nut well what I have lost,* said Booth; 

* 1 find myself disordered. My head aches. I 
know not what is the matter with me.* 

* Indeed, my dear, you Ii ighton me,* said Ame- 
lia; *you look indeed disordered. 1 wish the 
masquerade had been far enough before you had 
gone thither.* 

* Would to Heaven it had!* ories Booth; *but 
that is over now. But pray, Amelia, answer me 
ouo question,— Who was that genthAnan with 
you when I came up to j ou ? * 

*Tho gentleman, my dear,* said Amelia; *what 
gentleman ? * 

* The gentleman — the nobleman— when 1 came 
up: sure I speak plain.* 

* Upon my word, my dear, I don't undersiani 
you, auBweied she; *1 did not know one person 
at the masquerade.* 

'Howl* said he; *whatl spend the whole 
evening with a masque without knowing him?* 

* Why, my dear,* said she, * you know we were 
not together.* 

*1 know we were not/ said he, * but what is 
that to the purpose? Sure you answer me 
strangely. 1 know we were not together ; and 
therefore I ask you whom you were with ? * 

I *Kay, but, my dear,* said she^ ^oan 1 tell 
people in masques? * 

*1 say again, madam,' said he, ‘would you 
converse two hours or more with a masque 
w horn you did not know ? ’ 

‘Indeed, child,* says she, ‘1 know nothing of 
the methods of a masquerade ; for 1 never wss 
at one in my life.* 

‘ 1 wish to Heaven yon had not been at thls^ 
ories Booth. ‘Nay, you will wish so yourself II 
you tell me truth. What have I said ? do 1—* 
can 1 suspect you of not speaking truth? Sines 
you are ignorant, then, 1 will infonn yont the 
man you have conversed with was no other than 
Lord ,» 

‘And is that the reason,* said tfie^ ‘yon wkh 
I had not been there? * 
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* And is not that reason,’ answered he, ‘snffi- 
eient? Is he not the last man upon earth with 
whom I would hare you oouverse ? ’ 

^ So you really wish, then, that 1 had not been 
at tho masquerade ? * 

do,’ cried be, *from my soul.’ 

*60 may 1 ever be able,’ cried she, *to Indulge 
you in every wish as iu this. I was not there.’ 

’Do not trifle, Amelia,’ cried he; * you would 
not jest with me if you knew the situation of my 
mind.’ 

* Indeed, I do not jest with you,’ said she. 
* iTpon my honour, I was not there. Forgive 
me this first deceit I ever practUed, and indeed 
it shall be the last ; for 1 have paid severely for 
this by the uneasiness it hath given mo.’ She 
then revealed to him the whole secret, which 
was this t 

I think it hath been already mentioned in some 
part of this history that Amelia and Mrs. Atkin- 
son were exactly of the same make and stature, 
and that there was likewise a very near lesem- 
blance between their voices. When Mrs. Atkin- 
son therefore found that Amelia was so extremely 
averse to the masquerade, she proposed to go 
thither in her stead, and to pass upon Booth for 
his own wife. 

This was afterwards very easily executed; 
for when they left Booth’s lodgings, Amelia, who 
went last to her chair, ran back to fetch her 
mask, as she pretended, which she had purposely 
left behind. She then whipped off her domino, 
and threw it over Mrs. Atkinson, who stood 
ready to receive it, and ran immediately down 
stairs, and, stepping into Amelia’s chair, pro- 
ceeded with tlie rest to tho masquerade. 

As her stature exactly suited that of Amelia, 
she had very little difficulty to carry on the im- 
position; for, besides the natural rcbeniblanco 
of their voices, and the opportunity of speaking 
in a feigned one, she had scaice an in tei course 
of six words with Booth during the whole time ; 
for the moment they got into tho crowd she took 
the first opportunity of slipping from him. And 
he, as the reader may remember, being seized 
by other women, and concluding his wife to be 
safe with Mrs. James, was very well latisffed, 
till the colonel set him upon tho search, as we 
have seen before. 

Mrs. Atkinson, the moment she came home, 
ran up stairs to the nursery, whore she found 
Amelia, and told her in haste that she might 
very easily carry on the deceit with her hus- 
band; for that she might tell him what she 
fileased to invent, as they had not been a^minuto 
together during tho whole evening. 

Booth Wf^ no soouei satisfied that his wife had 
ftot been from home that evening than he fell 
into raptures with her, gave a thousand tender 
«aveises, blamed his own Judgment, acknow- 
ledged the goodness of hers, and vowed never 
to oppose her will more in ‘uiy one instance 
during his life. 


.Mrs. Atkinson, who was still In the nursery 
with her masquerade dress, was then summoned 
down stairs, and when Booth saw her and heard 
her speak In her mimic tone, he declared he was 
not surprised at his having been imposed upon ; 
for that, if they were both in the same disguise, 
he should scarce be able to discover the differ* 
ence between them. 

They then sat down to half an hour’s cheerful 
conversatioD, after which they retired all in the 
most perfect good humour. 

OHAPTEB IV. 

Comtqxtenoea of the meuquerai^ 

WnEU Booth rose in the morning, he found in 
his pocket that letter which had been delivered 
to him by Colonel Bath, which, had not chance 
brought to his remembrance, he might possibly 
have never recollected. 

lie had now, however, tho curiosity to open 
the letter, and, beginning to read it, the matter 
of it drew him on till he perused the whole ; for, 
notwithstanding the contempt cast upon it by 
those learned critics the bucks, neither the sub- 
ject nor the mauner in which it was treated was 
altogether contemptible. 

But there was still another motive which in- 
duced Booth to read the whole letver, and this 
was, that he presently thought he knew the 
hand. Ife did, indeed, immediately conclude it 
was Dr. Hairisoii ; for the doctor wroto a very 
lemarkable one, and this letter contained all ths 
particulars of the doctor’s ®*mractor. 

He had just finished a ^“■boiKl leading of this 
letter when tho doctor hi** self entered tho room. 
The good man was imi)<itiont to know the suc- 
cess of Amelia’s stiatagom, for ho bore towards 
her all that love which esteem can ci*aie in a 
good mind, without the assistance of those selfish 
considerations from which tho love of wives and 
children may be ordinatily deduced: tho latter 
of which. Nature, by very subtle and refined 
leasoning, suggests to us to be pait of our dear 
selves ; and the former, as long os they remain 
the objects of our liking, that same Nature is 
fumisbed with very plain and feilile arguments 
to recommend to our affect ions. But to raise 
that afftxition in the human breast which the 
doctor bad for Amelia, Nature is forced to use a 
kind of logic which is no move understood by a 
bad man, than Sir Isaac Newton’s doctiine of 
colours is by one bom blind. And yet in Reality' 
it contains nothing more abstruse than this, that 
an injury is the object of anger, danger of fear, 
and praise of vanity; for in the same simple 
manner it may be asserted that goodness is the 
object of love. 

The doctor inquired immediately for bis oUId 
(for so he often called Amelia); Booth answered 
that he had left her a8]e6i:>, for that she bad Ubd 
but a restless night. * I hope she Is act dis- 
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ordered by the maequerade,* oriee the doctor. 
Booth answered he believed' she would be very 
well when she waked. * 1 fancy,' said he, * her 
gentle spirits were a little too much fluttered 
last night ; that is all.* 

*1 hope, then,' said the doctor, *you will never 
more insist ou her going to such places, but 
know your own happj^uess in having a wife that 
hath the discretion to avoid those places, which, 
though perhaps they may not be as some xepre- 
sent them, such brothels of vice and debauchery 
as would impeach the character of every virtue 
ous woman who wae seen at them, are i ortainly, 
however, scenes of imt, disorder, and Intempor* 
ance, very impioi)or to bo frequented by a chaste 
and sober Chiiotian matron.' 

Booth deeUrod that he was very sensible of 
his error, and that, so far from soliciting his wife 
to go to another masquerade, he did not intend 
ever to go thither any more himself. 

The doctor h^t^lily approved the resolution; 
and then Booth said, ‘And 1 thank you, my*" 
dear friend, as well .is my disci etion, that 

she was not at the masqueiadL last night* He 
then related to the doctor the discovery of the 
plot, and the good nmu was greatly pleased with 
the success of the stiatagom, and that Booth took 
It in such good part. 

* But, sir,' says Booth, * I had a letter given me 
by a noble colonel there, which is written in a 
hand so very like yours that 1 could almost swear 
to it. Kor is the ut^le, as far as I can guess, un* 
like your own. Heie it is, sir. l)o you own the 
letter, doctor, or do you not?' 

The doctor took the letter, and having looked 
at it a moment, said, ‘ And did the colonel him- 
self give you this letter ? ' 

‘ The colonel himself,' answered Booth. 

* Why, then,' cues the doctor, ‘he is surely the 
most imf)iident follow that the woild ever pro- 
duced. What! did he deliver it with an air of 
triumph ? * 

‘ He delivered it me with air enough,’ cries 
Booth, ‘^after bis own manner, and bid me read 
it for my ^ificatiou. To eay the truth, 1 am a 
little surprised that he should single me out of 
all mankind to deliver the letter to. 1 do not 
thiuk 1 deseivo the character of such a husband. 
It is well 1 am not so very forward to take an 
affront as some folks.’ 

' I am glad to see you are not,' said the doctor; 
‘and your behaviour in this affair becomes both 
the man of sense and the Christian ; for it would 
be suiely the greatest folly, as well as the most 
daring impiety, to risk your own life for the im* 
pertinence of a fool. As long as you are assured 
of the virtue of your own wife^ it is wisdom in 
you to despise the efforts of such a wretch. Kot, 
indeed, that your wife accuses him of any down- 
right%ttack, though she hath observed enough 
In his behaviour to give offence to her deli- 
eaey.^ 

‘ You astonish me^ doctor,' said Booth. * What 


can you mean ? Ify wife dislike his behaviour t 
Hath the colonel ever offended her?’ 

‘ I do not say he hath ever offended her hy any 
open declarations ; nor hath he done anyttflog 
which, according to the most romantic Motion Of 
honour, you can or ought to resent ; bul there is 
something extremely nice in the chsatity of a 
truly virtuous woman.* 

‘And hath my wife really cain|i1alned of imy^ 
thing of thtft kind in the colonel?' 

‘ liook ye, young gentleman,' oiiss the doctor, 
‘1 will Imve no quarrelling or obattengfng. I 
And 1 have made some mistake, and therefore X 
insist upon it, by all the lighUof friendship, thai 
you give me your n • d of honour you will not 
quarrel with the oolon&l on this account* 

‘1 do, with all my heart,' said Booth; ‘for if 
I did nut know your character, I should abso- 
lutely think you was jesting with me. I do not 
think you have mistaken my wife, but I am Bute 
she hath mistaken the colonel, and hath mis- 
construed some overstrained point of gallantry, 
something of the Quixote kind, into a design 
against her chastity ; but 1 have that opinion of 
the colonel, that I hope you will not be offended 
when I declare 1 know not which of you tWo*l 
should be the sooner jealous of.* * 

‘1 would by no means have you jealous of Sny 
one,’ cries the doctor, ‘for I think my'ohild's 
virtue may be fiimly relied ono ; but I am oon- 
vinced she wc»u]d not have said what she did 
to mo without a cause; nor should I, without 
such a conviction, have written that letter to 
the colonel, as I own *to you I did. However, 
nothin^,, I say, bath yet passed which, even in 
the 0 }unif>u of false honour, yon are at liberty to 
resent ; but as to declining any great intimacy, 
if you will take my advice, I think that would 
bo priidont.’ 

‘ You will pardon me, my dearest friend,’ said 
Booth, ‘but 1 Inve really such an opinion of the 
colonel, that I wuuld pawn my life upon his 
honour ; and as for women, I do not believe be 
ever had an attachment to any.’ 

‘Be it so,' said the doctor; ‘Ihave only two 
things to insist on. The first is^ that if ever you 
change your opinion, tliis loiter may not be the 
subject of any quarrelling or fighting; the other 
is, that you never meuitou a word of ibis to your 
wife. By the latter 1 shall see whether you ean 
keep a secret ; and if it is no otherwise material, 
it will be a wholesome exercise to your mind, 
for the practioe of any virtue is a kind of mental 
exercise, and serves to maintain the health and 
vigour of the aouL’ 

‘ 1 faithfully promise both,* cries' Booth. And 
now the breakfast entered the room, ss did soon 
after Amelia and Mrs. Atkinaoh. 

The obnversation ran chiefly on the masque- 
rade, and Mrs, Atkidaon gave an acoount of 
several adventuree there; but whether she tplA 
the whole truth with reg^ to herself I will net 
determine^ for certain it Is she never once men- 
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tipned the name of the noble peer; Amongst the 
reet, she said there was a young fellow that had 
preached a sermon there upon a stool, in praise 
of adultery, she believed; for she could not get 
near enough to hear the particulars. 

During that transaction Booth had been en- 
gaged with the blue domino in another room, so 
that he knew nothing of it ; so that what Mrs. 
Atkinson had now said only brought to his mind 
the doctor's letter to Colonel Bath, for to him he 
supposed it was written; and the idea of the 
oolonel being a lover to Amelia struck him in so 
ridiculous a light, that it threw him into a violent 
fit of laughter. 

The doctor, who, from the natural Jealoui^ of 
an auth<pr, imputed the agitation of Booth's 
muscles to his own sermon or letter on that 
subject, was a little offended, and said gravely, 
I should be glad to know the reason of this 
immoderate mirth. Is adultery a matter of jest 
in your opinion ? * 

* Far otherwise,’ answered Booth. ’ But how 
is it possible to refrain from laughter at the idea 
of a fellow preaching a seimon in favour of it 
at such a place ? ’ 

/lam very sorry,* cries the doctor, ‘ to find the 
age is grown to so scandalous a degree of licen- 
tiousness, that we have thrown off not only vir- 
tue, but decency. How abandoned must be the 
manners of any nation where such insults upon 
religion and morality can be committed will) 
impunity! Ko man is fonder of true wit and 
humour than myself; but to profane sacred 
things with jest and ecoS^ng is a sure sign of a 
weak and a wicked mind It is the very vice 
which Homer attacks in the odious character of 
Thersites. The ladies must excuse my repeating 
the passage to you, as 1 know you have Greek 
enough to understand it: 

”Os f fwM pptFtf nrt9 vi, ri 

itrkf 90 xark fiaa-tXtonWf 

’AA.X' T4 f7 tlf-auro ytk9il9v *AfyuMn 

And immediately adds: 

kpfif uiri 

Horace, again, describes such a rascal : 

“ Soluiot 

Qui (optat rituf homiHmn/a/uamqut Acocii,*" * 
and says of him, 

** Bui niger at, kune iu, Bomane, canto,**** 

I Thus paraphrased by Mr. Pope: 

'Awed by no shame, by no respect controU’d, 

In scandal busy, in reproaches bold ; 

With witty malice, studious to defame, 

Scorn all his Joy, and laughter oU his aim.* 

f *Be was the greetest scoundrel In the whole army.’ 

* * Who trivial bunts of laughter stilves to raise, 

And coui’ta of prating petulance the pralsa*— F xaiiqis. 

* ’This man iablaekt dp thou, 0 Roman, ahnn this man.* 


|.*Oh, charming Homer I* said Mrs. Atkinson, 
'now much above all other writers!* 

' 1 ask your pardon, madam,* said the doctor ; 

'I forgot you was a scholar; but, indeed, 1 did 
not know you understood Greek as well, as 
Latin.* 

' I do not pretend,' said she, ' to be a critic in 
the Greek ; but I think I am able to read a little 
of Homer, at least with the help of looking now 
and then into the Latin.’ 

' Pray, madam,' said the doctor, ' how do yon 
like this passage in the speech of Hector to An- 
dromache?— 

Els 9tao9 ioua-a rk aavrUs 
*Ior99 r* nkamartit rt, aai aikun 

"Efysv 1 • 

Or how do you like the character of Hippo- 
damio, who, by being the prettiest girl and the 
best workwoman of her age, got one of the best 
husbands in all Troy ? 1 thiuk, Indeed, Homer 
wnumeratoB her discretion with her other quali- 
fications ; but I do not remember he gives us one 
chamoter of a woman of learning. Don’t you 
conceive this to be a great omission in that 
charming poet? However, Juvenal makes you 
amends, for he talks very abundantly of the 
learning of the Roman ladies in his time.* 

'You are a provoking man, doctor,* said Mrs. 
Atkinson; 'where is the harm in a woman's 
having learning as well as a man ? * 

'Let me ask you another question,* said the 
doctor. 'Where is the harm in a man's being a 
fine performer with a needle as well as a woman ? 
And yet, answer mo hof^^^btly, would you greatly 
choose to marry a nian^B^th a thimble upon his 
finger? Would you fr earnest think a needle 
became the liand of your husband as well as a 
halberd?* 

* As to war, I am with you,' said si e ' Homer 
himself, 1 well remember, makes HecU>r tell bis 
wife that warlike works — What is the Greek 
word— Pollemy— something — belonged to men 
only; and 1 readily agree to it. 1 hate a mas- 
culine woman, an Amazon, as much a8*you can 
do ; but what is there masculine in learning ? ' 

'Nothing so masculine, take my word for it 
As for your Pollemy, 1 look upon it to be the 
true characteristic of a devil. So Homer evaJ7- 
where characterizes Mars.’ 

'Indeed, my dear,* cries the sergeant, 'you Lad 
better not dispute with the doctor; for, upon uiy 
word, ha will be too hard for you.* 

'Nay, I beg you will not iutorfore,* cries Mrs. 
Atkinson; '1 am sure you can be no judge in 
these matters.’ 

At wliich the doctor and Booth burst into a 
loud laugh ; and Amelia, though fearful of giving 
her friend offence, could not forbear a gentle > 
smile. 


1 ' Go home and mind your own bnsineM. VeUf w 
your spinning, and keep your melds to thsir woiIe.* 
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*Tott may laugb, gentlemen, if yon please,* 
■aid Mrs. Atkinson; *but I thank Heaven I 
have married a man who is not jealous of my 
understanding. I should have been the most 
miserable woman upon earth with a starched 
pedant, who was possessed of that nonsensical 
opinion that the difference of sexes causes any 
difference in the mind. Why don't you honestly 
avow the Turkish notion that women have no 
souls ? for you say the same thing in effect* 

* Indeed, my dear,’ cries the sergeant, greatly 
concerned to see his wife so angry, *you have 
mistaken the doctor.’ 

beg, my dear,* cried she, *yon will say 
nothing upon those subjects. 1 lupe you at 
least do not despise my nndersta^iding ’ 

assure you I do not,* said sergeant; 
*aud 1 hope you will never despise mine; fur I 
a man may Uavo bomo understanding, 1 hopo^ j 
without learning * 

Mrs. Atkinson reddened extremely at these ! 
words; and the doctor, fearing he had gone too 
far, began to soften matters, in which Amelia 
assisted him. By these means the storm rising 
in Mrs. Atkinson before was in some meobure 
laid, at least suspended from bursting at piesent ; 
but it fell afterwards upon the poor sergeant's 
bead in a torrent, who had learned perhaps one 
maxim from his trade, that a cauuoa-ball always 
doth mischief in proportion to the resistance it 
meets with, and that nothing so effectually 
deadens its force as a woolpack. The sergeant 
theiofore bore all with patience; and the idea 
of a woolpack, perhaps, bringing that of a 
feather-bed into his head, he at last not only 
quieted his wife, but she cried out with great 
sincerity, 'Well, my dear, 1 will say one thing 
for you, that 1 believe from my soul, though 
you have no learning, you have the best under' 
standing of any man upon earth; and 1 must 
own I think the latter far the more profitable of 
the two.’ 

Far different was the idea she entertained of 
the doctor, whom from this day she considered 
as a conceited pedant; nor could all Amelia's 
endeavours ever alter her sentiments. 

The doctor now took his leave of Booth and 
his wife for a week, he intending to set out 
within an hour or two with his old friend, with 
whom our readers were a little acquainted at 
the latter end of the ninth book, and of whom, 
perhaps, they did not then conceive the most 
favourable opinion. 

Kay, 1 am aware that the esteem which 
some readers before had for the doctor may 
be here lessened, since he may appear to have 
been too easy a dupe to. the gross flattery of 
the old gentleman. If there be any such critioB, 

* we 1 ^ heartily sorry as well for them as for 
the doctor; but it is our business to disohtrge 
the pai of a faithful historian, and to describe 
human nature as it is, not as we would wish it 
to ha. 


CHAPTER T. 

In whkh Cckml Bath qppeore m grwi gftnrp. 

That afternoon, as Booth was waging In the 
Park, he met w$th Colond Bath, who ptesently 
asked him for the letter which he had given him 
the night hefaTC ; upon which Booth Imiaediately 
n^tnmed it 

' DonH you think,’ cries Bath, 'it Is writ with 
dignity of expression and emphasis 
--of judgment?' 

* I am surprised, though,* cries Booth, 'that 
any one should wn'e such a letcor to you, 
colonel.* 

'To me!* sold Path. 'What do you mean, 
sir? 1 hope you don't imagine any man durst 
write such a letter to me? D— n me, i! I know 
a mail who thought me capable of debauching 
my friend’s wife, I would, — — d— n me.* 

'1 believe, indeed, sir,' cries Booth, 'that no 
man living dares put his name to such a letter; 
but you see it is anonymous.* 

'1 don't know what you mean by ominous,* 
cries the colonel; 'but, blast my reputation, if 1 
had received such a letter, if I would not have 
searched the world to have found the writer. 
I) — ^n me, 1 would have gone to the East Jndies 
to have pulled off his nose.' 

'He, would, inifeed, have deserved it,' erlei 
Booth. 'But pray, sir, how caiue you by it?* 

'1 took it,' said the colonel, 'from a set of idle 
young rascals, one of whom was reading it out 
aloud upon a stool, while the rest were attempt- 
ing tn iii.ike a jest, not only of the letter, but of 
all decincy, virtue, and religion. A set of fel- 
lows that you must have seen or heard of about 
town, that are, d— n me, a disgrace to the dignity 
of manhood; puppies that mistake noise and 
impudence, rudeness and profanenoss, for wit. 
11 the drmnmers of my company had not more 
understanding than twenty such fellows, Pd 
have them both whipped out of the regiment*' 

'So, then, you do not know the person tc 
whom it was writ?* said Booth. 

'Lieutenant,' cries the colonol, 'your question 
deserves no answer. 1 ought to take time to 
consider whether I ought not to resent tUe sup* 
position. Do you think, sir, 1 am acquainted 
with » rascal ? * 

'I do not suppose, ooloneV erics Booth, 'that 
you would willingly cultivate an intimacy with 
sack a person but .a man must have good luck 
who bath any acquaintance if there ore not 
some rascals among thenoi* 

'1 am not offended with you, child,' says the 
colonel. '1 know you did not intend to offend 
me.* 

'No man, 1 believe dares intend IV said 
Booth, « 

'1 beliere so t 00 |' said the colonel; 'd— a. 

; 1 know it Bui you know, child, how tedder I 
am on fliis subjeoi If 1 had been euer emenM 
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myself, I should hare cleft the man's skull who 
bad dared look wantonly at my wife.' 

*It is certainly the most cruel of all injuries,* 
said Booth. ‘How finely doth Shakspeare ex- 
press it In his OtHuHa s 

«Biit thers^ where 1 had treasnred up my souL** * 

‘That Shakspeare,' cries the colonel, ‘was a 
fine fellow. He was a very pretty poet indeed. 
Was it not Shakspeare that wrote the play about 
Hotspur^ You must remember these lines. I 
got them almost by heart at the playhouse; for 
1 neyer missed that play whenever it was acted, 
ifl was in town : 

“ By Heav'n it was an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour into the fbll moon, 

Or drive Into the bottomless deep." 

And and — faith, I have almost forgot them; 
but 1 know it is something about saving your 
honour from drowning — oh ! it is very fine. I 
si^, d — ^n me, the man that writ those lines was 
the greatest poet the world ever produced. 
There is dignity of expression nnd emphasis of 
thinldng, d— n me.’ 

Booth assented to the colonel's criticism, and 
then cried, ‘1 wish, colonel, you would be eo 
kind to give me that letter.' The colonel an- 
swered, if he bad any particular use for it he 
would give it him with all his heart, and pre- 
sently delivered it; and soon afterwards they 
parted. 

Several passages now stniok all at once upon 
Booth’s mind, liich gave him great uneasiness. 
He became confident now that be bad mistaken 
one colonel for another; and though he could 
not account for the letter’s gettiog into those 
bands from whom Bath had taken it (indeed, 
James had dropped it out of his pocket), > et a 
thousand circumstances left him no riiom to 
doubt the identity of the person, who uns a raau 
much moie liable to raise the suspicion of a lius- 
band than honest Bath, who would at any tiiuo 
have rather fought with a man than lain with a 
woman. 

The whole behaviour of Amelia now rushed 
upon Lis memory. Her resolution not to take 
up her residence at the colnncrs house, her back- 
wardness even to dine there, her unwillingness 
to go to the masquerade, many of her unguarded 
expres^1ons, and some wliere she had been more 
guarded, all joinf^d together to raise such an idea 
in Mr. Booth, that he had almost taken a lesolu- 
tion to go and cut the colonel to pieces in hie 
own house. Cooler thoughts, however, sug- 
gested themselves to him in time. He recollecUd 
the promise he had so solemnly made to the 
doctor. He considered, moreover, that he was 
yet in the dark as to the extent of the colonel’s 
guilt. Having nothing therefore to fear from it, 
he contented himself to postpone a losentment 
Which ho nevertheless resolved to take of the 
colonel hereafter, if he found he was in any 
degree a delinquent 


^The first step he detemined to take was, on 
the first opportunity, to relate to Clolonel James 
the meaus by which he became possessed of iho 
letter, and to read It to him ; on which occasion 
he thought he should easily discern by the be- 
haviour of the colonel whether he had been bus- 
peoted either by Amelia or the doctor without 
a cause ; but as for his wife, he fully resolved 
not to reveal the eeoret to hw till the doctor's 
return. 

While Booth was deeply engaged by himself 
in these meditations, Captain Trent came up to 
him and familiarly slapped him on the shoulder. 

They were soon joined by a third gentleman, 
and presently afterwards by a foartb, both ao- 
quaiutances of Mr. Trent; and all having walked 
twice the length of the Mall together, it being 
now past bine in the evening, Trent proposed 
going to the tavern, to which the strangers im- 
mediately consented; and Booth himself, after 
some resistance, was at length persuaded to 
comply. 

To the King’s Arms, then, they went, where 
the bottle went very briskly round till after 
eleven ; at which time Trent proposed a game at 
cards, to which proposal likewise Booth’s consent 
was obtained, though not without much diffi- 
culty; fur though he had naturally some inclina- 
tion to gaming, and had formerly a little indulged 
it, yet he had entirely left it off for many years. 

Booth and his friend were partners, and had 
at first some success; but fortune, according to 
her usual conduct, soon shifted about, and per- 
stcutcd Booth with such malice, that iu about 
two hours he was strif^^d of all the gold in 
his packet, which amof^^^d to twelve guineas, 
being more than half i^/cash which he was at 
that time worth. 

IJow easy it is for a man who is at all tainted 
with the Itch of gaming to leave off pluy in such 
a situation, especially when he is likewibe heated 
with Iitpiur, L leave to the gainestcrd to determine. 
Ceitaiu It is that Booth had no inclination to 
desist ; but, on the contiary, was so eagerly bent 
on playing on, that ho culled his friend out of 
the room, and asked him for ten pieces, which 
ho promised punctually to pay the next morning. 

Tieut chid him for Ubiug so much foimality 
on the occasion. ‘You know,’ t»aid he, ‘dear 
Booth, you may have what money you .please of 
me. Here is a twenty-pound note at your ser- 
vice ; and if you want five times the sum, it is at 
3 our service. We will never let these fellows 
go away with our money in this manner; for we 
have bo much the advantage, that if the knowing 
ones were here, they would lay odds of our side.' 

But if this was really Mr. Trent’s opinion, be 
was very much mistaken; for the other two 
honourable gentlemen were not only greater 
mabters of the game, and somewhat soberer than 
' poor Booth, 'having with all the art in ,thelr 
power evaded the bottle; but they had, more- 
over, another small advantage over their adver* 
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MrlMf boiK of Clieini Vy nMuu of sow eertiRn 
private eigus prevtonsly agreed upon between 
them, being alwayt acquainted with the princi- 
pal cards in each other’s hands. It cannot be 
wondered, therefore, that Fortune was on their 
side ; for however she may be reported to favour 
fools, she never, 1 believe, shows them any 
countenance when they engage in play with 
knaves. 

The more Booth lost, the de^r he made hfti 
bets ; the consequence of which was, that about 
two In the morning, besides the loss of his own 
money, he was fifty pounds indebted 1o Trent : 
a sum, indeed, which he would not have bor- 
rowed, had not the other, like a very generous 
friend, pushed it upon him. 

Trent's pockets became at last dry by means 
of these loans. His own loss, indued, was 
trifling; for the stakes of the games were no 
higher than crowns, and betting (as it is called) 
was that to which Booth owed his ruin. The 
gentlemen, therefore, pretty well knowing Booth’s 
circumstances, and being kiudly unwilling to 
win more of a man than ho was worili, declined 
playing any longer; nor did .Booth once ask 
them to persist, for he was ashamed of the debt 
which he had already contracted to Trent, and 
veiy far from desiring to increase it. 

The company Ulcu separated. The two victors 
and Trent went off in their chairs to theu* several 
houses near Grosvenor Square, and poor Booth, 
In a melancholy mood, walked home to his lodg- 
ings. He was, indeed, in such a fit of despair, 
that it more than once came into his head to put 
an end to his miserable being. 

But before we introduce him to Amelia, we 
must do her the justice to relate the manner in 
which she spent this unhappy evening. It was 
about seven when Booth left her to walk in the 
Park; from this time till past eight she was 
employed with her children, in playing with 
them, in giving them their supper, and in pat- 
ting them to bed. 

When these offices were performed, she em- 
ployed herself another hour in cooking up a 
little supper for her husband, this being, as we 
have already observed, his favourite meal, as 
indeed it was hers ; and in a most pleasant and 
delightful manner they generally passed their 
time at this season, though their fare was very 
Seldom of the sumptuous kind. 

It now grew dark, and her hashed mutton 
was ready for the table, but no Booth appeared. 
Having waited therefore for him a full hour, she 
gave him over for that evening. Nor was sho 
much alarmed at Lis absence, as she knew he 
was in a night or two to be at the tavern with 
some brother ofUcers: she concluded, therefore, 
that they had met in the Park, and bad agreed 
to ^nd this evening together. 

ten, then, she sat down to supper by her^ 
•el^ for Mrs. Atkinson was then abroad. And 
luere wo cannot help relating a little incident, 


however trivisl it may appeav to soma. Hhving 
sat some time alone r^eoting on their distressed 
situation, her qfirite grew very low, and she 
was once or twice going to ring the bell to send 
her maid for half-a-pint of White vjtfe, but 
checked her incUnation in ond^r te sbve the 
little sum of sinpenoe. Which she did the more 
resolutely as she bed before refused to gratify ^ 
her children with tarts for their supper h^em the 
same moUvk. And this self-denial she Was 
probably praeHsing to save stxptmoe, while her * 
husband was paytog a debt of s(>vetel guineas 
iui^utred by Wie aCe of tramps being in the bands * 
uf bis adversary. ♦ ' * 

Instead, therefore, of this cordial she toek dp 
one of the exoelleni Farquhar’s comedies, and ' 
read it half through ; when, the clock striking 
twelvi^ she retired to bed, leaving the maid to 
sit up for her master. She would. Indeed, have 
much more willingly sat ttp faersell^ but the d»> 
licacy of her own mind assured her that Booth 
would not thank her for the compliment. This 
is, indeed, a method which some wives take of [ 
upbraiding their husbands for staying abroad | 
till toe IsAe an hour, and of engaging them, 
through tenderness and good nature, never to 
enjoy the company of their friends too long, 
when they must do this'at the expense of their 
wives’ rest. r 

To bed then she went, but not to deep. 
Thrice indeed she told the dismal clock, and 
as often heard the more dismal watchman, tiB 
her miserable husband found his way home^ and 
stole silently like a thief to bed to her; at which 
time, pretending then first to awake, she threw 
her eisowy arms around «him; though perhaps 
the more witty property of snow, according to 
Addison, that is to say, its coldness, rather be- 
longed to the poor captain. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

Read^ gamester, and observe. 

Booth could not so well disguise the agitations 
of his mind from Amelia but that she perceived 
sufficient symptoms to assure her that some mis- 
fortune had befallen him. This made her in her 
turn so uneasy that Booth took notice of it, and 
after breakfast said, *6ure, my dear Emily, some- 
thing hath fallen out to vox you.* 

Amelia, tooklng tenderly at him, answered, 

* Indeed, my dear, you are in the right. I am 
indeed extremely vexed,’ — ‘For Heaven’s sake,’* 
said he, ‘what is it?’— ‘Nay, my love,’ cries 
she, * that you must answer yourself. Whatever 
it is which hath given you all that disturbanue 
that you in vain endeavour to conceal from me; 
this it is which causes all my affliction.’ 

‘You guess truly, my sweet,’ replied Booth. 
‘I am indeed afflicted, and I will not, nay 1 ' 
cannot, conceal the troth from you. I ha^ 
undone mys^, Amelia.’ 
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'What have jcm. done, child? ' said ahe^ In 
•oina consternation. * Pray, tell me.' 

* 1 bare lost my money at play,* answered he. 

' Pugh I ’ said Ae, recovering herself. *• What 
signifies the trifie you had in your pocket? He- 
solve ndver to play again, and let it give you no 
further vexation. I warrant yon we will con- 
trive some method to repair such a loss.' 

^Thou heavenly angel! thou comfort of my 
soul I * cried Booth, tenderly embracing her ; then 
starting a little from her arms, and looking with 
eager fondness in her eyes,' he said, *Let me 
survey thee ; art thou really human, or art thou 
•not rather an angel in a human form? Ob, 
no,' cried he, flying sgain into her arms, *tbou 
art my dearest woman, my best, my beloved 
wife!' 

Amelia having returned all his caresses with 
equal kindness, told him she had near eleven 
guineas in her purse) and asked how much she 
should fetch him. ‘1 would not advise you, 
Billy, to carry too much in your pocket, for fear 
it should be a temptation to you to return to 
gaming, in order to retrieve your past losses. 
Let me beg you on all accounts never to think 
more, if possible, on the trifle you have lost, any 
more than if 30U had never possessed it.* 

Booth promised her faithfully he never would, 
and refused to take any of the money. He then 
•hesitated a moment, and cried, *You say, my 
•dear, you have eleven guineas; you have a 
diamond ring tikewise, which was your grand- 
mother's — I believe that it is worth twenty 
pounds; and your own and the child's watch 
are worth as much more.' 

* 1 believe they would sell for as much,* cried 
Amelia; *for a pawnbroker of Mrs. Atkinson's 
acquaintance offered to lend me thirty-five 
pounds upon them when you was in your last 
distress. But why are you computing their 
value now ? ' 

*1 was only considering,' answered he, *how 
much we could raise in any case of exigency.’ 

* 1 have computed it myself,’ said she ; and 1 
believe all we have in the world, besides our 
bore necessary apparel, would produco about 
sixly pounds. And suppose, my dear,’ said she, 
* while we have that little sum, we should tliink 
of employing it some way or other to procure 
some small subsistenoe for ourselves and our 
family. As for your dependence on the colonel’s 
friendship, it is all vain, I am afraid, and falla- 
cious. Kor do I see any hopes you have from 

cany other quarter of providing for yourself again 
in the army. And though the sum which Is now 
in your power is very small, yet we may pos- 
sibly contrive with it to put ourselves into some 
mean way of livelihood. I have a heart, my 
Billy, which Is capable of undergoing anything 
for your sake; and I hope my bands are as able 
to work as those which have been more Inpred 
to it But think, my dear, think what must be 
our wretched condition when the very little we 


flbw have is ell mouldered away, as it will soon 
be in this town.' 

When poor Booth heard this, and reflected 
that the time which Amelia foresaw was already 
arrived (for that he had already lost every far- 
thing they were worth), It touched him to the 
quick; he turned pale, gnashed his teeth, and 
cried out, * Damnation! this is too much to bear.' 

Amelia was thrown into the utmost consterna- 
tion by this behaviour, and, with great terror in 
her eountenanoe, cried out, *Good Heavens! my 
dear love, what is the reason of this agony?' 

^Ask me no questions,' cried he, * unless you 
would drive me to madness.* 

*My Billy! my love! 'said she, *what can be 
the meaning of this ? I beg you will deal openly 
with me, and tell me all your griefs.* 

*Have you dealt fairly with me, Amelia?* 
said be. 

*Yes, surely,* said she. * Heaven is my wit- 
ness how fairly.* 

‘Nay, do not call Heaven,' ciied he, ‘to wit- 
ness a falsehood. You have not dealt openly 
with me, Amelia. You have concealed secrets 
from me ; secrets which I ought to have known, 1 
and which, if 1 had known, it had been better 
for us both.' 

‘You astonish me as much as yon shock me,' 1 
cried she. ‘What falsehood, what treachery 
have 1 been g^uilty of? ' 

‘You tell me,’ said he, ‘that I can have no 
reliance on James. Why did not you tell me so 
before ? * 

*1 call Heaven again,* said she, ‘to witness; 
nay, 1 appeal to yourself ®Vr the truth of it. I 
have often told you so. ^Have told you I dis- 
liked the man, notwithsta^ iiiig the many favours 
he had done you. 1 desired you not to hnvo too 
absolute a reliance upon him. I own I >.ad once 
an extreme good opinion of him, but I changed 
it, and I acquainted you that I had so ’ — 

‘But not,' ciies he, ‘with the reubons why you 
had changed it.’ 

‘I was really afraid, my dear,' said she, ‘of 
going too far. I knew the obligations you had 
to him, and if I suspected that he acted rather 
fiom vanity than true friendship' — 

‘Vanity!’ cries he. ‘Take care, Amelia: you 
know his motive to be much worse than vanity, — 
fi. motive which, if he had piled obligations on 
me till they had reached the skies, would tumble 
all down to hell. It is in vain to conceal it 
longer — 1 know all — your confidant hath told 
rne all.' 

‘Nay, then,' cries she, ‘on my knees I entreat 
you to be pacified and hear me out It was, my 
dear, for you, my dread of your jealous honour, 
and the fatal consequences.’ 

‘Is not Amelia, then,' cried he. ‘equally je^ous 
of my honour ? Would she, from* a weak tender- 
ness for my person, go privately about to betray, 
to undermine the most invaluable treasure of 
my soul? Would ehe have me pointed ^ ^ 
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tlie credulous dupe, the eesy fool, the taitie,^he 
kind euokold of a ntsoaJ, with whom 1 oonyexsed 
as a friend 7 * 

* Indeed, you injure me,' said Amelia. * Heaven 
forbid 1 should have the trial! but I think I 
could sacrifice all I hold most dear to preserve 
your honour. 1 think I have shown 1 can. But 
I will— when you are cool, I will— satisfy you 1 
have dune nothing you ought tohlame.* 

^1 am cool, then,* cries he. *1 will with {ke 
greatest coolness hear you. But do not think, 
Amelia, I have the least jealousy, the least sua* 
pidon, the least doubt of yont honour. It is 
your want of confidence in me alone wliloh I 
blame.' 

* When you are calm,’ cried she^ will speak, 
and not before.' 

He assured her he was cahn, and then she 
said, *You have jubtifled my conduct by your 
present passion, in concealing irom you my 
suspicions; fi>r they were no more, nay it is 
possible they ivt^re unjust: for since the doctor, 
in betraying the secret to you, hath so far falsi- 
fied my opinion of him, why may ‘I not be as 
well deceived in my opinion of the colonel, since 
it was only formed on some particulars in his 
behaviour which I disliked ? for, upon my 
honour, he never spoke a word to me, nor hath 
ever been guilty of any direct action which I 
could blame.* She then went on and related 
most of the circumstances which she had men- 
tioned to the doctor, omitting one or two of the 
strongest, and giving such a turn to the rest, 
that, if Booth had not had some of Othello’s 
Wood in him, his wife would have almost ap- 
peared a prude in his eyes. Even he, however, 
was pretty well patihed by ibis narrative, and 
said he 'uas glad to find a poshibility of the 
colonel's innocence; but that be gieatly com- 
mended tbe prudence of his wife, and only 
wished she would for the future make him her 
only confidant. 

Amelia upon that expressed some bitterness 
against the doctor for bi caking his trust, when 
Booth in bis excubo related all tlie circumstances 
of tlie letter, and plainly convinced her that the 
secret had diopped by mere accident from the 
mouth of the doctor. 

Thus the Hubband and wife became again re- 
conciled, and poor Amelia goueroubly foi gave a 
passion of which the sagacious reader is better 
acquainted with the real cause than i^as that 
unhappy lady. 

CHAPTER VlL 

la which Booth receives a visit from Captain 
Trent, 

When Booth grew perfectly cool, and began to 
^reflect that ho had broken his word to the doctor 
fa having made the discovery to kis wife which 
We have seen in the last chapter, that thought 
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gave him great uueasincesk and now to etiimfort 
him Captain Trent came to make him a visit 

This was indeed almost the last man in the 
world whose company lie wished for; for he 
was the only man he was ashamed to M, for a 
reason well known to gameitteri^ smtftg whom 
the most dishonouraWe of 111 things Is not to 
pay a debt oontiacted §k the gamlng^ble the 
next day, or the next time at lesst that yon see 
the party. 

Booth mide no dombt but that Tirant yfw 
oome on purpose to receive ibis debt ; the latter 
had been therefore scarce a minute in the room 
before Booth began in an awkwar4 manner to 
apdlogiae; but Trent immediately stopped his 
mouth, and said, *1 do not want the money, Mr. 
Booth, and you may pay it me whenever you 
are able ; and if you are never able, X assuie yon 
1 will never ask yon for it* 

This generosity raised snch a tempest of grati- 
tude in Booth (if I may be allowed tbe expres- 
sion)^ that the tears burst from his eyes, end it 
was some time before he could find any utterance 
for those sentiments with which his mind over- 
flowed; but when he began to express bis thank- 
fulness, Trent immediately stopped him, and 
gave a sudden turn to their discourse. 

Mrs. Trent had been to visit Mrs. Booth on 
the masquerade evening, which visit Mrs. Booth 
had not yet returned. Indeed, this was only 
the second day sinoe she had received it Trent 
therefore now told his friend that he should take 
it extremely kind if he and his lady would waive 
all ceremony, and sup at their house tbe next 
ev*^niDg. Booth hesitated a moment, but pm- 
sotilly 8aid, *I am pretty certain my wife Is not 
engaged, and I will undertake for her. I am 
sure she will not refuse anything Mr. Trent can 
hsk.' And soon after Trent took Booth with 
him to walk in the Park. 

There were few greater lovers of a bottle than 
Trent He soon proposed therefore to adjourn 
to the King's Arms tavern, where Booth, though 
much against his inclination, accompanied him. 
But Trent was very importunate, and Booth 
did not think himself at liberty to refuse such a 
request to a man from whom he had so lately 
received such obligations. 

When they came to the tavern, however, 
Booth recollected the omission he had been 
guilty of tbe night before. He wrote a short 
note therefore to his wife, acquainting her that 
he should not oome home to supper, but com- 
forted her with a faithful promise that he would 
on no account engage himself in gaming. 

The first bottle passed in ordinary conversa- 
tion; but when they had tapped the second, 
Booth, on some hints which Trent gave him, 
very fairly laid open to him bis whole cironm- 
stances, and declared he almost despaired of 
mending them. 'My chief relief,' said he^ ' wal 
in the interest df Oolonel James ; but I have given 
up those hopes.’ 
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F 'And Vai7 wiiiely tpo^* laid Tn^t. ‘I say 
nothSof «f tha colonel’s c;oodwilL Very likely 
t kfl may be your rinoejre friend; but I do not 
bdtiere he batb the interest he pretends to. He 
hath^hAd too many farours in his own family to 
ask any mine yet a while. But I am mistaken 
if you have not a much more powerful friend 
than the colonel; one who is both able and 
willing to serve you. 1 dined at his table within 
these two dayts and I never heard kinder nor 
warmer expressions from the mouth of man 
than he made use of towards you. I make no 
doubt you know whom 1 mean.* 

* 0pon my honour I do not^* answered Booth; 
‘nor did I guess that I had such a friend in the 
world as you mention.’ 

* 1 am glad then,* cries Tronti Uhat I have the 
pleasure of informing you of it.* He then named 
the noble peer who hath been already so often 
mentioned in this history. 

Booth turned pale, and started at his same. 
* 1 forgive you, my dear Trent,* cries Booth, ‘ for 
mentioning his name to me, as you are a stranger 
to what hath passed between iu.* 

*Nay, I know nothing that hath passed be- 
tween you,' answered Trent. ‘1 am sure^ if 
there is any quarrel between you of two days* 
standing, all is forgiven on his part.* 

*D-«n his forgiveness!’ said Booth. *Per> 
haps I ought to blush at what 1 have forgiven.* 

*Vuu surprise mol’ oxies Trent ‘Pray what 
can be the matter?' 

^ Indeed, my dear Trent,* cries Booth very 
gravely, ‘ho would have iojured me in the 
tenderest part. 1 know not how to tell it you ; 
but ho would have dibhonoured me with my 
wife,* 

‘Sure you are not in earnest 1’ answered 
Trent; ‘but if you are, you will pardon me for 
thinking that impossible.* 

‘Indeed,* cries Booth, ‘1 have so good an 
opinion of my wife as to believe it impossible for 
him to sUcobed; but that he should intend me 
the favour you will not, I believe^ think an im- 
possPbiliiy.* 

‘Faith! not In the least,* said Trent ‘Mrs. 
Booth is % very fine woman ; and if I had the 
honour to be her husband, I should not be angry 
With say man for liking her.* 
j, fBut you would be angry,’ said Booth, ‘with 
W' man who shofold make use of stratagems and 
MltoUntnces to seduce her virtqe; especially if 
he 4id this under the colour of entertaining the 
liighiitiriendship for yourself.’ 

‘Kiot ito uU,' cries Trent ‘It is human 

^Perhaps it is,’ cries Booth; ‘but it is human 
nafthtw dspiaved, stripped of all its worth, and 
* 'IoobHuoss, and dij^nity, and degraded down to 4 
lovsZ with tbe vilest brutes.’ 

^/IlQok ye, Booth,* miss Trent, ‘I would not 
4m|lMnderstoo<L X Hhfiik, when 1 am talking 
to youi 1 talk to a man of sensa^ ind to an ip* 


hahitsnt of this country, not to oue>wbo dwells 
in a land of saints. If you have really such an 
opinion as you express of this noble lord, you 
have the finest opportunity of makings complete 
fool and bubble of him that any man can desii-e, 
and of makiug your 'own fortune at the same 
time. I do not say that your suspicions are 
groundless ; for, of all men upon earth I know, 
my lord is the greatest bubble to women, 'though ■ 
1 believe he hath had very few. And this I am 
confident of, that he hath not the least jealousy 
of these suspicions. Now, therefore, if you will 
act the part of a wise man, 1 will undertake that 
you shall make your fortune without the least 
injury to the obastity of Mrs. Booth.* 

‘I do pot understand you, sir,* said Booth. 
‘Nay,* cries Trent, ‘if you will not understand 
me, I have done. I meant only your service; 
and 1 thought 1 bad known you better.* 

Booth begged him to oxplaiu himself. ‘If 
you can,* said he, ‘ show me any way to improve 
such circumstances as 1 have opened to you, you 
may depend on it 1 shall readily embrace it, and 
own my obligations to yoiu* 

‘That is spoken like a man,* cries Trent. 

‘ Why, what is it more than this ? Carry your 
suspicions in your own bosom. Let Mrs. Booth, 
in whose virtue 1 am sure you may be justly 
confident, go to the public places ; there let her 
I treat my lord with common civility only ; I am 
I sure ho will bite. And thus, without suffering 
him to gain bis purpose, you will gain yours. I 
know 6cver.il who havo sucoeedod with him in 
this manner.* 

‘I am very sorry, sir,* cric®' Booth, ‘that you 
are acquainted with any i^^^h lascals. 1 do 
assure you, rather than 1 wc^dd act such a part, 
1 would submit to the hardest sentence that 
fortune could pronounce against me.* 

‘Do as you please, sir,’ said Tnmt; 'i have 
only ventui'cd to advise you as a friend. But 
do you not think your nicety is a little over- 
scrupulous ?* 

* You will excuse me, sir,’ said Booth ; ‘but I 
think no man can be too scrupulous in points 
! which concern his honour.* 

I ‘1 know many men of very nice honour,’ 
answered Trent, * who have gone much further; 

I and no man, 1 am sure, had ever a'bctter excuse 
‘ for it than yourself. You will forgive me^ Booth, 
sinoe what 1 speak proceeds from my love to 
you; nay, indeed, by mentioning your affairs 
to me, which 1 am heartily sorry for, you have 
given me a right to speak. You know best 
l^what friends you have to depoud upon; but if 
I you have no other pretensions than your merit, 
1 can assure yon you would fail, if it was possible 
you could have ten times more merit than you 
havdT And if you love your wife, as 1 am cone 
vinced you do, what must be your conditioa to 
seeing her want the necessaries of life?’ ^ 

‘1 know my condition is vety hard,’ erlss 
I ‘hut X have one comfort to It^ which I 
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wUl neyer part ’with* and that ia innocenod. As 
to the mere neeeaaaries of life, however, it is 
pretty difficult to deprive us of them ; this I am 
sure of, np one can want them long.* 

*Upon my word, sir,’ cries Trent, did not 
know you had been so great a philosopher. But, 
believe me, these matters look much less terrible 
at a distance than when they are actually present 
You will then find, 1 am afraid, that honour 
hath no more skill in cookery than Sbakspeare 
tells us it hath in surgery, D— n mo if I don’t 
wish his lordship loved my wife as well as he 
doth yours, 1 proinise >oU I would trust her 
virtue ; and if he should get the bettei of it, 1 
should have people of fashion enough to keep me 
in oountenauco.* 

Their second bottle being now almost out, 
Booth, without miking any answer, called for a 
bill. Trent pressed very much tho drinking 
another bottle, but Booth absolute iy refused, 
and presently nfterwards they ported, not ex- 
tremely well sati*-Aod with each other. They 
appeared, iudoed, one to the oilier, in dis* 
advantageous lights of a very different kind. 
Trent concluded Booth to bo a very silly follow, 
and Booth began to suspect that Trent was very 
little better than a scoundreL 


CHAPTER VIIL 

CotUaim a letter and other maitere. 

We will now return to Amelia; to whom, Im- 
mediately upon her hubbaiid’s departure to walk 
with Mr Trent, a porter brought the following 
letter, which she immediately opened and read : 

^ Madam,— The quick despatch which I have 
given to your first commands will, 1 hope, assure 
you of the diligence with which I shall always 
obey every command that you are pleased to 
honour me with, 1 have, indeed, in this trifling 
affair, acted as if my life itself had been at stake; 
nay, I know not but it may be so: for this in- 
sigoificant matter, you was pleased to tell me, 
would oblige the charming person in whose 
power is not only my happiness, but, an 1 am 
well persuaded, my life too. Let me reap there- 
fore some little advantage in your eyes, as you 
Lave in mine, from this U'ifling occasion ; for if 
anything could add to the charms of which yon 
are misti'ess, it would be perhaps that amiable 
sei^l with which you maintain the cause of your 
friend. 1 hope, indeed, she will be my friend 
and advocate with the most lively of her sex, as 
1 think she hath reason, and sa yon was pleased 
to ipbinuate she had been. Let me beseech you, 
ynajiajm, let uot that dear heart, whose tenderness 
is 80 inclined to compassionate the mi8erie»>of 
Olliers, be hardened only against the sufferings 
wJ4oh itself occasions. Let not that man alone 
have reason to think yon cruel who of all others 
would do the most to procure your kiadasss. 


How often have I lived over in my refieotlons. { 
in my dreams, those two short minutes we were 
together 1 But, alas I bow faint are these mimi- 
cries of the imagination! What would I uot 
give to purchase the reollty of such another 
blessing! This, madam, is in your power to 
bestow on the man who hath no Wish, no will, 
no fortunsi, no heart, ho life, but what are at . 
your dispo^ Grant me only the favour to be 
at Lady assembly. Y ou can have nothing 
to fear hrom indulging me with a moment’s siglit, 
a moment’s oonvoroation ; 1 will ask no more. I 
know your delicacy, and bad rather die than 
offend it. Could 1 have seen you someiiruea I 
believe tho fear of offending you would havs 
kept my love for ever buried in my own bosom { 
but to be totally excluded even from the sight 
I of what my soul dotes on is what 1 cannot bear. 

I It is that alone which hath extorted the fatal 
boci'ct ftom mo. Let that obtain your forgive- 
I ncsb U)r me. I need not sign this letter other- 
wise than with that impression of my heart 
which I hope it bears ; and, to ouncludo it in aii> 
foim, no language hath words of devotion strong 
enough to tell you with what truth, what an- 
guish, what zeal, what adoration 1 love you.’ 

Amelia had just strength to hold out to the 
end, when her trembling grew so violent that 
she dropped the letter, and had probably dropped 
herself, had not Mrs. Atkinson come timely in to 
support her. 

‘Good Heavens!’ cries Mrs. Atkinson, *what 
is tho matter with >ou, madam?’ 

‘ I know uot what is tho mattui,’ cries Amelia; 
‘but I >1 ive received a letter at last from that 
infamous colonel.’ 

‘ You will take my opinion again then, 1 hope^ 
madam,’ cries Mrs. Atkinson. ‘ But don’t be so 
affected ; the letter cannot cat you or run away 
with you. Here it lies, I see ; will you give mo 
leave to imd it ?’ 

‘Bead it with all my heart,* cries Amelia; 
‘and give me your advice how to act, for 1 am 
almost distracted.’ 

‘ Heyday !’ says Mrs. Atkinson, ‘ here is a pieea 
of parchment too — what is that?' In truth, this 
parchment had dropped from the letter when 
Amelia first opened It ; but her attention was so 
fixed by the contents of the letter itself tLat she 
had never read the other. Mrs. Atkinson had 
now opened the parchment first ; and after a 
moment’s perusal, the fire flashed from her eyes, 
and the blood flushed into her ohedcs, and sho 
cried out, in a rapture, ‘ It is a commission for 
Sny husband! upon my soul, It is a'oommissiOh 
for my husband!’ and at the same time began 
to jump about the room In a kind of frantic fit 
of }oy« 

*What can he the meaning of all this?* erimi 
Amelia^ imder the highest degree of astonialir 
ment. 

* 1^0 not X toll yoa, my dear madam,* mieajfim 
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‘that it Is a commlssfoa for my fauaband? and 
ean yoti wonder at my being overjoyed at what 
1 know will make him so happy ? And now it 
is all out The letter is not from the colonel, 
bnt from that noble lord of whom 1 have told 
you so much. But Indeed, madam, I have some 
pardons to ask of you. However, 1 know your 
goodness^ and I will toll you all. 

* You are to know then, madam, that I had 
not been in the Opera House sis minutes before 
a masque eame up, and, taking me by the hand, 
led me aside. I gave the masque my hand; 
and seeing a lady at that time lay hold on Cap- 
tain Booth, 1 took that opportunity of slipping 
away from him ; for though, by the help of the 
squeaking voice, and by attempting to mimic 
yours, I had pretty well disguised my own, I 
was still afraid, if 1 had much conversation with 
your husband, he would discover me. 1 walked 
therefore away with this masque to the upper 
^ end of the farthest room, where we sat down in 
a corner together. He presently discovered to 
I me that be took me for you, and 1 soon after 
I found out who he was; indeed, so far from 
attempting to disguise himself, he spoke in his 
own voice and in his own person. He now began 
; to make very violent love to me, but it was 
, rather in the style of a great man of the present 
i age than of an Arcadian swain. In shorty he 
laid his whole fortune at my feet, and bade me 
make whatever terms I pleased, cither for myself 
or for others. By others, 1 suppose he meant 
your husband. This, however, put a thought 
into any head of turning the present occasion to 
advantage. I told him there were two kinds of 
persons, the fallaciousness of whose promises 
had become proverbial in the world. These 
weio lovers and great men. What reliance, 
j then, could I have on the promise of one who 
united in himself both those charactorj? That 
1 had seen a melancholy instance, in a very 
worthy woman of my acquaintance (meaniug 
myself, madam), of his want of gonorosity. 1 
said 1 know the obligations that he had to this 
woman, and tho injuries he had done her, all 
which 1 was convinced she forgave, for that she 
had said the handsomest things in tlie world of 
him to me. He answered that he thought he 
had not been deficient in generosity to this lady 
(for I explained to him whom 1 meant); but 
that indeed, if she had spoke well of him to me 
(meaning yourself, madam)^ he would not fail to 
reward her for such an obligation. 1 then told 
diim she had married a very deserving man, who 
had served long in the army abroad as a private 
man, and who was a sergeant in tho Guards ; that 
1 knew it was so very easy for him to get^ him a 
commission, that 1 should not think he bad any 
honour or goodness in the world if be noglected 
it 1 declared this step must be a preliminary to 
any good opinion he must ever hope for of mine. 
I then professed the greatest friendship to that 
kd> (in which I am*coaviaoed you will think 


nib serious), and assured him be would give me 
one of the highest pleasures in letting me be the 
instrument of doing her such a service. He 
promised me in a moment to do what you see, 
madam, he hath since done. And to you 1 shall 
always think myself indebted for it.* 

know not how you are indebted to me,' cries 
Amelia. * Indeed, 1 am very glad of any good 
fortune that can attend poor Atkinson, but I 
wish it had been obtained some other way. 
Good Heavens! what must be the consequence 
of this? What must this lord think of me for 
listening to his mention of love ? nay, for mak- 
ing any terms with him? for what must he sup- 
pose those terms mean ? Indeed, Mrs. Atkinson, 
you carried it a great deal too far. No wonder 
he had the assurance to write to me in tho 
manner he hath done. It is too plain what he 
conceives of me, and who knows what he may 
say to others? You may have blown up my 
reputation by your behaviour.’ 

* How is that possible ? * answered Mrs. Atkin- 
son. *I8 it not in my power to clear up all 
matters? If you will but give mo leave to mnke 
an appointment in your name, I will meet him 
myself, and declare the whole secret to him.* 

*I will consent to no such apoDiutment,* cries 
Amelia. * I am heartily sorry 1 ever consented 
to practise any deceit. I plainly see the truth 
of what Dr. Harrison hath often told me, that 
if one steps ever so little out of tho ways of 
virtue and innocence, we know not how we may 
slide, for all the ways of vice are a slipp^iry 
■descent.* 

*That sentiment,* cries Irs. Atkinson, ‘is 
much older than Dr. Har^%n. vitium 

in proclivi est” * 

* However new or old it is, I find it is true,* 
cries Amelia. * But pray tell me all, tl ougli I 
tremble to hoar it.’ 

‘ Indeed, my dear friend,* said Mrs. Atkinson, 
*you are tonified at nothing; iudood, indeed, 
you are too great a prude.* 

‘ 1 do not know what you mean by prudery,* 
answered Amelia. ‘1 shall never he ashamed 
of tbe strictost regard to decency, to reputation, 
and to that honour in which the dearest of all 
human ci*eaturo8 hath his share. But pray give 
me the letter ; there is an expression in it which 
alanned me when I road it. Pi ay, what doth 
he mean by his two short minutes, and by pur- 
chasing the reality of such another hlesbing?' 

* Indeed, I know not what he means by two 

minutes,* cries Mrs. Atkinson, ‘unless he calls 
two hours so, for we were not together much 
less. And as for any blessing he had, 1 am a 
stranger to it. Sure, I hope you have a bolter 
opinion of me than to think 1 gianied him the 
least favour.* ^ 

‘1 dou*t know what favours you granted him, 
madam,* answered Amelia peevishly, ‘ but I #id 
sorry you granted him any in my namt.* 

‘Ufon my word,* cries Mrs. Atkinson, ‘yon 
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use me unkindly, und it le an usage I did liot 
expect at your hands^ nor do I know that I 
deserved it I am sure I went to the mas- 
querade with no other view than to oblige you, 
nor did 1 say or do anything there which any 
woman who is not the most confounded prude 
upon earth would have started at on a much less 
occasion. than what induced me. Well, 1 declare 
upon my soul, then, that if I was a man, rather 
than be married to a woman who makes such a 
fuss with her virtue, 1 would wish my wife was i 
without such a troublesome companion.* 

‘Very possibly, madam, these be ycur ' 
sentiments,’ cries Amelia, ‘ and 1 hope they are ; 
the sentiments of your husband.* 

*1 desire, madam,’ cries Mrs. Atkinson, ‘you I 
would not reflect on my husband, fie is as 
worthy a mt^n and as brave a niti'a as yours; 
yes, madam, and he is now as much a capuiiii.* 
She spoke these words with so hmd a voice, 
that Atkinson, who was accidentally going up 
stairs, heard them ; atid being surprised at the 
angry tone of his wife’s voic(', he entered the | 
room, and, with a look of much ‘iblouishmeut, j 
begged to know what was the matter. ^ 

‘ The matter, my dear,’ cries Mrs. Atkinson, 

‘ is that 1 have got a commission for you, and 
your good old friend hero is angry with me for 
getting it.’ 

‘1 have not spirits enow,’ cries Amelia, ‘to 
answer you as you deserve ; and if I had, you 
are below my anger.’ 

‘1 do not know, Mrs. Booth,’ answered the 
other, ‘whence this great superiority over me 
is derived; but if your virtue gives it you, 1 
would have you to know, madam, that I debpise 
a prude as much us you can do a — .* 

* Though you have several times,’ cries Amelia, 
‘insulted mo with that word, 1 scorn to give you 
any ill language iu return. If you deserve any 
bad appellation, you know it without my telling 
It you.’ 

Poor Atkinson, who was more frightened than 
he had ever been iu Lis life, did all ho could to 
procure peace. He fell uj^on his knees to his 
wife, and begged her to compose herself; for, 
indeed, she sismed to be in a most furious rage. 

While he was in this posture. Booth, who had 
knocked so gently at the door, for fear of dis- 
turbing his wife, that he had not been beard in 
the tempest) came into the room. The moment 
Amelia saw him, the tears, which had been 
gathering for some time, burst in a torrent from 
her eyes, which, however, she endeavoured to 
conceal with her handkerchief.. The entry of 
Booth turned all in an instant into a silent pic- 
ture, In which the first figure which struck the 
eyes of the captain was the sergeant on his knees 
t^his wife. 

Booth immediately cried, ‘What’s the meaning 
o&this ? ’ but received no answer. He then cast 
his eyes towards Amelia, and plainly discerning 
her condition, he ran ^ hot, and in a veiy fender 


phrase begged to know what was the flatter. 
To whloh she answered, ‘Nothing, my dear, 
nothing of any consequence.' He replied that 
he would know, and then tamed to Atkinson, 
and asked the same question. 

Atkinson answered, ‘ Upon my honour, sir, I 
know nothing of it. Something hath passed 
between madam and my wife; but what it is I 
know no more than your honour.’ 

Tojr Wife,' said Mrs. Atkinson, * hath used 
me oruelly ill. Mr. Booth. If you must be satis- 
fie*t, that is tho whole matter.’ 

Booth rappod out a great oath, and cried, ‘ It 
is imjiObUblo; my wife is uot capable of using 
any one ill’ 

Amelia then cast herself upon her knees to 
her husband, and i ried. ‘For Heaven’s sake, do 
not tliTow yourself into a passion— some few 
words have passod— perhaps 1 may be in the 
wrong.* 

‘}>amnation seize me if I think sol’ cries 
Booth. ‘ And I wish whoever hath drawn these 
tears from your eyes may pay it with as mauy 
drops of their heart’s blood.' 

‘ You see, madam,’ cries Mrs. Atkinson, ‘ yon 
have your bully to take your part ; so 1 suppose 
you will use your triumph.’ 

Amelia made no answer, but still kept hold 
of Bootli, who in a violent rage cried out, ‘ My 
Amelia triumph over such a wretch as thee!— 
What can lead thy insolence to such presump- 
tion ? Sergeant, 1 desire youM cake that monster 
out of the room, or 1 cannot answer for myself.’ 

The sergeant was beginning to beg his wife to 
retir (for he perceived very plainly that she 
had ttN tue phraso is, taken a sip too much that 
evening), when, with a rage little short of mad- 
ness, she cried out, ‘ And do you tamely see me 
iubultcd in such a manner, now that you are a 
gentleman, and upon a footing with him ? ’ 

‘It is lucky for us all, j)erhap8,’ answered 
Booth, * that he is not my equal’ 

*You lie, sirrah,’ said Mrs. Atkinson, ‘he is 
every way your equal ; he is as good a gentle- 
man as yourself, and as much an officer. No, 1 
retract what 1 say ; he hath not the spirit of a 
gentleman, nor of a man neither, or he would 
not bear to see his wife insulted.’ 

‘ Lot me beg of you, my dear,’ cries the ser- 
geant, ‘ to go with me and compose yourself.’ 

‘(jo with thee, thou wretch!’ cries she, look- 
ing with the utmost disdain upon him, ‘no, nor 
ever speak to thee more.’ At which words she 
burst out of the room, and the sergeant, without 
saying a word, followed her. 

A very tender and pathetic scene now passed 
between Booth and his wife, in which, when she 
was a little composed, she related to him the 
whole story. For, besides that it was not pos- 
sible for her otherwise to account for the quarrel 
which he had seen, Booth was now possessed of 
the letter that lay on the floor. 

having emptied her mind to her 
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band, and obtained his faithful promise that he 
would not resent the affair to my lord, was 
pretty well composed, and began to relent a little 
towards Mrs. Atkinson ; but Booth was so highly 
incensed with her, that he declared he would 
leave her house the next morning; which they 
both accordingly did, and immediately accom- 
modated themselves with convenient apartments 
within a few doors of their friend the doctor. 


OHAPTEB DL 
some ih%ng% worthy ohaei'vation, 

> 

Notwitiistandino the exchange of his lodgings, 
Booth did not forget to scud an excuse to Mr. 
Trent, of whose conversation he had taken a full 
surfeit the preceding evouing. 

That day in his walks Booth met with an old 
brother ofiic'T, who had served with him at 
Gibraltar, and was on half-pay as well as him- 
self. He had not, indeed, had the fortune of 
being broke with his regiment, as was Booth, 
but had gone out, as they call it, on half-pay as 
a lieutenant, a rank to which he had risen in 
five-aiid-thirty years. 

Tills honest gentleman, after some discourse 
with Booth, desired him to lend him half-a- 
orowu, which he assured him he would faith- 
fully pay the next daj*, when he was to receive 
some money for his sister. The sister was the 
widow of an oflcor that had been killed in the 
sea-service, and she and her brother Jived to- 
gether on their joint stock, out of which they 
maintained like* wise an old mother and two of 
the sister^s children, the eldest of which was 
about nine years old. * You muot know,’ said 
the old lieutenant, *I have been disappointed 
this morning by an old scoundrel, who wanted 
fifteen per cent, for advancing my sister’s pen- 
sion ; but I have now got an honest fellow who 
hath promised it md to-morrow at ten per cent.* 
*And enough too, of all conscience,’ cries 
Booth. 

‘Why, indeed, I tliink so too,* answered the 
other, ‘ conbidcring it is sure to be paid one time 
or other. To say the truth, it is a little hard 
the Govemmciit doth not pay those pensions 
better; for my sister’s hath been duo almost 
these two jears. That is my way of thinking.’ 

Booth answered he was ashamed to refuse 
him such a sura, but ‘ upon my soul,’ said be, * I 
have not a single halfpenny in ray pocket ; for 
am in a worse condition, if posbiUe, than 
yourself; for I have lost all my money, and, 
what is worse, I owe Mr, Trent, whbm you 
remember at Gibraltar, fifty pounds.’ 

‘Bemember himl yes, d-n liiml I rtmoraber 
him very well,’ cries the old gentleman, ‘though 
he will not remember mo. He is grown so great 
now that he will not speak to his old acquaint- 
ance ; and yet I should be ashamed of myself to 
be great in such a manner.’ 


What manner do you mean?’ cHes Booth a 
little eagerly. 

‘Why, by pimping,’ answered the other; ‘he 

is pimp iu ordinary to my Lord , who keeps 

his family ; or how the devil he lives else I dont 
know, for his place is not worth three hundred 
puuude a year, and he and his wife spend a 
thousand at least. But she keeps an assembly, 
which, I believe, if you w'as to call a bawdy- 
house, you would nut misname it. But d — n 
mo if 1 had not rather bo an honest man and 
walk on foot, with holes in my shoes, as I do 
now, or go without a dinner, as I and all my 
family will to-day, than ride in a chariot and 
fcabt by such moans. I am honest Bub Bound, 
and always will be. That’s my way of thinking. 
And there’s no man shall call me otherwise ; for 
if he doih, 1 will knock him down for a lying 
rascal. That is my way of thinking.’ 

‘And a very good way of thinking too,’ cries 
Booth. ‘ However, you shall not want a dinner 
to-day ; for if you will go homo with mo, I will 
lend you a crown with all my heart.’ 

‘ Lookee,’ said the old man, ‘ if it be anywise 
inconvenient to you, I will not have it; for I 
will never rob another man of his dinner to eat 
myself. That is my way of thinking.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Booth, ‘never mention such a 
trifio twice between you and me. Besides, you 
say you can pay it me to-morrow ; and I pro- 
mise you that will be the same tiling.’ 

They then walked together to Booth’s lodgings, 
where Booth, from Amelia’s pocket, gave liis 
friend double the little sun^^lie had asked. Upon 
which the old gentleman gs^t^ook him heartily by 
the hand, and, rex)eating j. j iutontioub of paying 
him the next day, made ..no best of his way to a« 
butcher’s, whence be carried off n leg of mutton 
to a family that Lad lately kept Lent without 
any religious merit 

When he was gone, Amelia asked her husband 
who that old gentleman was ? Booth answered 
he was one of the scandals of his country ; that 
tho Duke of Marlborough had about thirty years 
before made him an ensign from a private man 
for very particular xneiit; and that he had not 
long since gone out of the anny with a broken 
heart, upon having several boys put over his 
head. He then gave her an account of his family, 
which he had heard from the old gentleman in 
their way to bis house, and with which we have 
already in a concise manner acquainted the 
reader. 

‘ Good Heavens ! ’ cries Amelia, ‘ what are our 
great men made, of ? Are they m reality a dis- 
tinct species from the rest of mankind? Are 
they born 'Without hearts?’ 

‘One would indeed Bometiines,' cries Booth, 
‘be inclined to think so. In truth, they have t^o 
perfect idea of those common distresses of man- 
kind which are far removed from their own 
sphere* Oorapassion, if thoroughly examined, 
will, { believe, appear to be the fellow-feeling 
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only of men of the same rank and degree of j^fe 
for one another, on account of the evils to which 
they themselves are liable. Our sensations are, 
I am afraid, very cold towards those who are at 
a great distance from us, and whose calamities 
can consequently never reach us.* 

remember,* cries Amelia, *a sentiment of 
Dr. Harrison's, which he told me was in some 
L'ttiu book I lama man mysef/l and my heart U 
intei'etted in whatever can hrfaU the rest of man- 
kind, That is the sontiment of a 'good man, and 
whoever thinks otherwise is a bad one.* 

*I have often told you, my dear Kraily,* cries 
Booth, *that all men, as well the bf^.t as tiio 
woist, act alikr from the ptinciple of 
Where benevolence therefore is the upptMinost 
passion, solf-lovo directs you to j»rat it by 
doing good, and by relieving tho ihst^iessos of 
others; for they are then in reality ur own. 
Bui wheie anihitioii, avarico, piide or any other 
passion, gov^mg the man aud keeps hi^ bene- 
volence down, the miseries of all other men 
affect him no moie than they would a stock 


or a stone. And thus the man and his statna 
have often the same degree of feeling or cx>m- 
passion.’ 

* 1 have often wished, my dear,* cries Amelia, 

* to hoar you converse with Dr. Harrison on this 
subject; for I am sure he would convince you, 
though 1 can't, that there are re^ly such things 
as religion and virtue.’ 

This was not the first hint of this kind which 
^meMa had gtvon; for she sometimes appre- 
hr-nded from his discourse that he was little 
better than an atheist: a consideration which 
did not diminish her affection tor him, but gave 
h(*r fi^at uneasiucss. On all sqph occasions 
Booth V imediately tiimod the discourse, to some 
other subject; for (Inxigh he had in other points 
a great opinion hib wife's capacity, yet as a 
divine or a pliilosophor he did not hold her in a 
very lespcctable light, nor did 1 e lay any great 
stress on her scntiuionts in such matters. He 
uftw therefore gavo a speedy turn to tho con- 
vciuatioD, and began to talk of affairs below the 
dignity of this history. 


BOOK XL 


CHAFTEB L 

Containing a eery polite scene. 

We will now look back to somo personages who, 
though not tho principal chaiactcrb in this his- 
tory, have yet made too considerable a figure in 
it to be abruptly dropped : and those are Colonel 
James and hib lady. 

This fond couple never met till dinner the day 
after tho masquiMade, wlien they happened to 
be alone togulher in an autocliamber before the 
airival of the rest of the company. 

Tho converbation began with the colonel's 
saying, ‘1 hoi)0, madam, you got no cold labt 
night at tho masquerade.’ To which the lady 
auswoied by much the same question. 

They then sat together near five minutes 
without opening their mouths to each other. 
At last Mrs. Janies said, ^Pray, sir, who was 
that ma que with you in the dress of a shep- 
heidess? How could you expose yourself by 
walking with such a trollop in public ; for cer- 
tainly no woman of any figure would appear 
there in such a dress ? You know, Mr. James, 
I never intcifeie with your affairs ; but I would, 
methlnks, for my own sake, if 1 was you, preserve 
a Jictle decency in the face of the world.’ 

*Dpon my word,* said James, ‘1 do not know 
whom you mean, A woman in such a dress 
might speak to me for aught I know. A thou- 
■dhd people speak to me at a masquerade. But 
I nromise you 1 spoke to no woman acquaintance 
ifeto that 1 know of. Indeed, I now recollect 
there was a woman in a dress of a shepherdess; 


and there was another awkward. thing in a blue 
domino that plagued mo a little, but I soon got 
rid of theui.’ 

* And 1 suppose you do not know the lady in 
tho blue domino neither ?* 

‘Not I, 1 assure you,’ said Ja*..os. * But pray, 
whv d » < ou ask me these questions ? it looks so 
likoj alousy.* 

‘Jealousy!* cries she; ‘I jealous! no, Mr. 
James, 1 bliall never be jealous, 1 promise you, 
Cbpecially of the lady in tho blue domino; for, 
to my knowledge, biio despises you of all the 
human lace.’ 

‘1 am heartily glad of it,’ said James; ‘for I 
never saw such a tall awkward monster in my 
life.’ 

‘ That is a very cruel way of telling me you 
knew mo.* 

*Yoii, madam!’ said James; 'you were in a 
black domino.’ 

‘It is not so unusual a thing, I believe, you 
you I self know, to change dresses. I own 1 did 
it to dis9over some of your tricks. I did not think 
you could have distinguished the tall awkward 
monster so well.* 

‘Upon my soul,’ said James, ‘if it was you, I 
did not even suspect it; so you ought not to bo 
offended at what I have said ignorantly.’ 

‘Indeed, sir,* cries she, ‘you cannot offend mo 
by anything you can oay to my face ; no, I7 my 
soul, 1 despise you too much. But I wish, Mr. 
James, you would not make me the subject of 
your conversation amongst your wenc/bes. 1 
desiro 1 may not be afraid of meeting them for 
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fear of thoir insuUs ; that I may not be told by 
a dirty trollop you make me the subject of your 
wit amoDgst them, of which, it seems, 1 am the 
favourite topic. Though you have married a 
tall awkward monster, Mr. James, I think she 
bath a right to be treated, as your wife, with 
respect at least: indeed, 1 shall never require 
auy more; indeed, Mr. James, I never shall. 
1 think a wife hath a title to that.' 

* Who told you this, madam ? * said James. 

'Your slut,* said she; 'your wench, your 
shepherdess.' 

'By all that’s sacred,* cries James, '1 do not 
know who t^ shepherdess was.* 

'By all that’s sacred then,’ says she, ^she told 
me so, and 1 am convinced she told me truth. 
But 1 do not wonder at your denying it; for 
that is equally consistent with honour as to 
behave in such a nuinner to a wife who is a 
gentlewoman. I hope you will allow me that, 
sir. Because 1 had not quite so great a fortune, 
1 hope you do not think me beneath you, or that 
you did me any honour in marrying mo. 1 am 
come of as good a family as yourself, Mr. James; 
and if my brother knew how you ti'oated me, he 
would not bear it.’ 

'Bo you threaten me with your brother, 
madam ? ’ said James. 

'I will uot be ill-treated, sir,’ answered she. 

'Nor 1 neither, madam,’ cries he; 'and there- 
fore 1 desire you will prepare to go into the 
country to-morrow morning.* 

' Indeed, sir,’ said she, ' 1 shall not.* 

'By heavens, madam, but you shall,* answered 
he: '1 will have my coach at the door to- 
morrow morning by seven ; and you shall either 
go into it or be carried.' 

' I hope, sir, you are not in earnest,* said she. 

' Indeed, madam,* answered he, ' but 1 am in 
earnest, and resolved ; and into the country you 
go to-morrow.’ 

'But why into the country,* said she, 'Mr. 
James? Why will you be so barbarous to deny 
me the pleasures of the town ? ’ 

'Because you interfere with my pleasures,* 
cried James, ' which I have told you long ago 1 
would not submit to. It is enough for fond 
couples to have these scenes together. I thought 
we Lad been upon a better footing, and had 
cared too little for each other to become mutual 
plagues. I thought you had been satisfied with 
the full liberty of doing what you pleased.* 

' So I am ; 1 defy you to say 1 have ever given 
you any uneasiness.* 

^'Howl* cries he; 'have you not just now 
upbraided me with what you heard at the mas- 
querade ? * 

'1 own,* said she, 'to bo insulted by such a 
creature to my face stung me to the souL I must 
have had no spirit to bear the insults of such 
an animaL Nay, she spoke of you with equal 
contempt. Whoever she is, I promise you Mr. 
Booth is her favourite!. But, indeed, she Is un- 


w{»rtby any one's regard, for she behaved like an 
arrant dragoon.’ 

' Hang her 1 ’ cries the colonel, ' 1 know nothing 
of her.* 

' Well, but, Mr. James, I am sure you will not 
send me into the country. Indeed, 1 will not go 
into the country.* 

'If you was a reasonable woman,* cries James, 
'perhaps I should not desire it. And on one 
consideration * — 

' Come, name your consideration,* said she. 

'Let me first experience your discernmeuV 
said ho. ' Come, Molly, let me try your judg- 
ment Can you guess at any woman of your 
acquaintance that 1 like? ’ 

'Sure,* said she, 'it cannot be Mxb. Booth ! ’ 

'And why not Mrs. Booth?* answered he. 
' Is she not the finest woman in the world ? ' 

'Very far from it,’ replied she, 'in my opinion.* 

'Fray what faul^* said he, 'can you find in 
her?* 

'In the first place,* cries Mrs. James, 'her eyee 
aro too large; and she hath a look with them 
that 1 don’t know how to debcribe ; but I know 
1 don’t like it Then her eyebrows are too 
large; therefore, indeed, she doth all in her 
power to remedy this with her pincers ; for if it 
was not for those, her eyebrou s would be pre- 
posterous. Then her nose, us well-proportioned 
os it is, has a visible scar on one side. Her 
neck^ likewise, is too protuberant for the genteel 
size, especially as she laces herself; for no 
woman, in my opinion, can be genteel who is 
not eutirely fiat before. And. lastly, she is both 
too short and too talk '^’'ell, you may laugh, 
Mr, James, I know whs^f I mean, though I 
cannot well expiossit: mean that she is too 
tall for a pretty woman, and too short for a fine 
woman. There is such a thing os a I’iud of 
insipid medium — a kind of somethin ' that is 
neither one thing nor another. 1 know uot how 
to express it more clearly ; but when I say such 
a one is a pretty woman, a pretty thing, a pretty 
creature, you know very well I mean a little 
woman ; and when I say such a one is a very 
fine woman, a very fine person of a woman, to 
be sure 1 must mean a tall woman. Now a 
woman that is between both is certainly neither 
the one nor the other.* 

'Well, I own,* said he, 'you have explained 
yourself with great dexterity ; but with all these 
imperfections, 1 cannot help liking her.* 

* That yon need not tell me, Mr. Jamas,’ an- 
swered the lady, 'for that 1 knew. before you 
desired me to invite her to your house. And 
nevertheless, did not I, like an obedient wife, 
comply with your desires? Did I make any 
objection to the party you proposed for the 
masquerade, though 1 knew voiy well your 
motive? What can the best of wives do morkf 
To procure you sucoess is not in my power ; and 
if 1 may give you my opinion, I believe you 
never will succeed with her.* 
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•It her Tirtiia to Tory impregnable?* taid ^e 
with a sneer. 

*Her virtue,* answered Mrs. James, * hath the 
best g^ard in the world, which is a most violent 
love for her husband.’ 

* All pretence and affectation,* cries the colonel. 
•It is impossible she should have so little taste, 
or indeed so little delicacy, as to like such a 
fellow.* 

‘Nay, I do not much like him myself,* said 
she. • He is not indeed at all such a sort of man 
as 1 should like; but 1 thought he had been 
generally allowed to be handsome.’ 

‘He handsome!* cries James. ‘What, with a 
nose like the proboscis of an elephaui, with the 
shouldors of a portor, ana the legs of a chairman? 
The fellow hath not in the least the look of a 
gentleman, and one would rather ihtnk be had 
followed a plough than the camp all Id^ life.* 

‘Nay, now I protest,* said she, think yon 
do him injustice. He is genteel ennugli, m my 
opinion. It is true, indeed, he is nut quite of the 
most delicato make; but whatovor ho is, I am 
couviuced she thinks him the fluest man in the 
world.* 

‘I cannot believe it,' answered ho peevishly; 
‘but will you invite her to dinner here to- 
morrow ? ’ 

‘With all my hcait, and ae often as you ploiiso,’ 
answoied she. ‘ But 1 have «onio favaurb to ask 
of you. First, I must hear no more of going out 
of town till 1 please.* 

‘Very well,’ cries he. 

* In the next place,’ said she, *I must have two 
hundred guineas within these two or throe days.* 

* Well, 1 agree to that too,’ answered he. 

‘ And when 1 do go out of town, I go to Tun- 
bridge — 1 insist upon that; and from Tunbridge 
1 go to Bath — positively to Bath. And I pro- | 
mibo you faithfully 1 will do all in my power to 
carry Mrs. Booth with me.* 

‘ On that condition,’ answered ho, ‘ I promise 
you you shall go wherever you please. And, to 
show you I will even prevent your wishes by 
my gouerosity, as soon as I receive the five 
thouband pouuds which I am going to take upon 
one of my estates, you shall have two hundred 
more.* 

She thanked him with a low curtsey; and he 
was iu such good humour that he offered to kiss 
her. To this kiss sho coldly turned her cheek, 
and then, flirting her fan, said, ‘Mr. Janies, tfaero 
is one thing I forgot to mention to you— I think 
you intended to get a commission in some regi- 
ment abroad for this young man. Now, if you 
would take my advice, 1 know this will not 
oblige his wife; and besides, I am positive she 
resolves to go with him. But if you con provide 
for him in some regiment at home, I know she 
wiU dearly love you for it, and when he is 
ordered to quarters she will bo left behind ; and 
Airksnire or Scotland, 1 think, is as good a 
distance as either of the Indies.* 


‘Well, 1 will do what 1 can,* answered famest 
‘but 1 cannot ask anything yet, for 1 got two 
places of a hundred a year each for two of my 
footmen within this fortnight.' 

At this instant a violent knock at the door 
signified tlie arrival of their oompaiky, upon 
which both husband and wife pat on their best 
looks to receive their guests; and from their 
behaviour to each other during the rest of thb 
day, a stranger might have concluded he had 
been in company with the fondest couple in the 
universe. 


OHAPTER 11. 

Matters political. 

Bsforic we return to Booth, wo will relate a scene 
in which Dr. Harrison was concerned. 

This good man, while in the country, happened 
to l)p lu the neighbourhood of a nobleman of his 
a( <|uuiutanco, aud whom he knew to have very 
coiibiderablo iutorest with the ministers at that 
time. 

The doctor, who was very well known to this 
nobleman, took this opportunity of paying him a 
visit in order to recommend poor Booth to his 
favour. Nor did he much doubt of his success, 
the favour ho was to ask boiug a very small one,* 
and to which he thought the service of Booth 
gave him so just a title. 

The doctor’s name soon gained him an ad- 
mission to the presence of tliis great man, who, 
indeed, received him with much courtesy and 
politeness; not so much, perhaps, from any 
partii/ular regard to the sacred function, nor 
from auy respect to the doctor’s personal merit, 
as from some considerations which the reader 
will perhaps guoss anon. After many oeremo- 
uials, and some previous discourse on different 
bubjocts, the doctor opened the business, and told 
the great man that he was come to him to solicit 
a favour for a young gentleman who had been 
an officer in the army and was now on half- 
pay. ‘ All the favour I ask, my lord,* said he, 

‘ is, that this gentleman may bo again admitted 
ad euitdem. I am convinced your lordship will 
do mo the justice to thiuk I would not ask for a 
worthless person ; but, indeed, the young taan I 
mean hath very extraordinary merit He was at 
the siege of Gibraltar, in which he behaved with 
distinguished bravery, and was dangerously 
wounded at two several times in the service of 
his country. £ will add that he is at present iu 
great necessity, and hath a wife and severs} 
children, for whom he hath no other m^ns of 
^ providing ; and if it will recommend him furtli^r 
to your lordbhip’s favour, his wife, I believe^' is 
one of the best and worthiest of all her sex.’ 

‘As to that, my dear doctor, "cries the noble- ‘ 
man, ‘I shall make no doubt. Indeed, any 
service I shall do the gentleman will be npon 
your account* As to necessity, it is the plea ot 
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no BMaj that it is impossible to serve them all. 
And with regard to the personal merit of these 
inferior oliioera, I believe T need not tell you that 
it is very little regarded. But if you recommend 
him, let the person be what he will, I am con- 
vinced it vrill be done ; for 1 know it is in your 
power at present to ask for a greater matter than 
thhk* 

*1 depend entirely upon your lordship/ an- 
swered the doctor. 

* Indeed, my worthy friend/ replied the lord, 
* I will not take a merit to myself which will so 
little belong to me. You are to depend on you]> 
self. It falk out very luckily too at this time, 
when you Imve it in your power so gioatly to 
oblige us.’ 

‘What, my lord, is in my power? 'cries the 
doctor. 

*You certainly know,’ answered liis lordship, 
*how hard Colonel Trompington is run at your 
town in the election of a mayor ; they t6ll me it 
wiU be a very near thing unless you join us. 
But we know it is in your power to do the 
business, and turn the scale. 1 heard your name 
mentioned the other day on. that account, and 1 
know you may have anything in reason if you 
will give us your interest* 

*Sui^ my lord,’ cries the doctor, ‘you are not 
rin earnest in asking my interest for the colonel? 

‘ Indeed I am,’ answered the peer ; ‘ why should 
you doubt it? ' 

‘For many reasons,’ answered the doctor. 
‘First, I am an old friend and acquaintance of 
Mr. Fail field, as your lordship, 1 believe, very 
well knows. The little interest, therefore, that 
I have, you may be assured, will go in his 
favour. Indeed, 1 do not concern myself deeply 
in these affairs, for I do not think it becomes my 
cloth so to do. But as far as I think it decent to 
interest myself, it will certainly be on the side of 
Mr. Fairfield. Indeed, I should do so if I was 
acquainted with both the gentlemen only by 
reputation ; the one being a neighbouring gentle- 
man of a very large estate, a very sober and 
sensible man, of l^nown probity and attachment 
to the true interest of his country ; the other is a 
mere stranger, a boy, a soldier of fortune, and as 
far as I can discern from the little conversation 
1 have had with him, of a very shallow capacity, 
and no education.* 

education, my dear friend!’ cries the 
nobleman. ‘Why, be hath been educated in 
ludf the courts of Europe.’ 

'Perhaps so, my lord,’ answered the doctor; 
^but I shall always be so great a pedant as to 
ddl a Qian of no learning a man of no education. 
And, from my own knowledge, I can aver that 
1 am persuaded there is scarce a foot-soldier 
in the army who is more illiterate than the 
oolonel.’ 

‘Why, M to Latin and Greek, you know/ 
replied the lord, ‘tbe^ are not much required in 
Ihe army/ 


Ut may be so,’ said the doctor. ‘Then let 
such persons keep their own profession. It is a 
very ‘low civil capacity indeed for which an 
illiterate man can be qualified. And, to speak 
a plain truth, if your lordship is a friend to the 
colonel, yon would do well to advise him to 
decline an attempt in which 1 am certain he hath 
no probability of sucoess.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said the lord, ‘if you are resolved 
against us, 1 must deal as freely with you,* aud 
tell you plainly I cannot serve you in your affair. 
Nay, it will be the best thiog I can do to hold 
my tongue; for if I should mention his name 
with your recommendation after what yon have 
said, he would perhaps never get provided for as 
long as he lives.’ 

‘Is his own merit, then, my lord, no recom- 
mendation? * cries the doctor. 

*My dear, dear sir/ cries the other, ‘what is 
the merit of a subaltern officer? ’ 

‘Surely, my loid,’ ciios the doctor, ‘it is the 
merit which should recommend him to the post 
of a subaltern officer. And it is a merit which 
will h^eafter qualify him to servo Ills country in 
a higher capacity. And I do assure you of this 
young man, that he hath not only a good heart, 
but a good head too. And I have been told by 
those who are judges that he is, for his age, an 
excellent officer.’ 

‘Very probably !’ cries my lord. ‘And there 
are abundance with the same merit aud the same 
qualifications who want a morsel of bread for 
themselves and their families.’ 

‘ It is an infamous scandal on the nation/ cries 
the doctor; ‘and I am l]^«rtily sorry it can be 
said even with a colour (^a^uth.* 

‘How can it be otbep .ise?’ says the peer. 
‘Do you think it is posoible to provide for all 
men of merit? ’ 

‘Yes, surely do I,** said the doctor; ‘an^vory 
easily too.* 

‘ How, pray ? ’ cries the lord. ‘ Upon my word, 
I shall be glad to know.’ 

‘Only by not pioviding for those who have 
none. The men of merit in any capacity are 
not, I am afraid, so extremely numerous that wo 
need starve any of them, unless we wickedly 
suffer a set of worthless fellows to eat their 
bread.’ 

‘This is all mere Utopia,’ cries his lordship; 
‘the ohimerical system of Plato’s common- 
wealth, with which we amused ourselves at the 
university; politics which are inconsistent with 
the state of human affairs.’ 

‘ Sure, my lord,’ cries the doctor, ‘ we have read 
of states where such doctrines have been put 
in practice. What is your lordship's opinion of 
Borne in the earlier ages of the commonwealth, 
of Sparta, and even of Athens itself in some 
periods of its history ? ’ ^ 

‘Indeed, doctor/ cries the lord, 'all these 
notions are obsolete and long since exploded. 
To apply maxims of government drawn tvom 
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the Qreeic and Boman histories to this nation ^s | 
absurd and impossible. Bat if you will ha^ 
Boman examples, fetch them from those times of 
the republic that were most like our own. Do 
yon not know, doctor, that this is as corrupt a 
nation as ever existed under the sun? And 
would you think of governing such a people by 
the strict principles of honesty and morality? * 

*lf it be 60 corrupt,’ said the doctor, *1 think 
it is high timo to amend it: or else it is easy to 
foresee that Boman and British liberty will have 
the same fate ; for corruption in the body politic 
^as naturally tends to dissolution as in the natural 
*body.* 

*1 thank yon for your simile,’ eries my lord; 
*for in the natural body I believe you will allow 
there is the season of youlh, the season of man- 
hood, and the season of old ago; and that when 
the last of these arrives, it wIjI be an impossible 
attempt by all the means of art to restore the 
body again to its youth, or to the Vigour of its 
middle age. Thu same periods happen to every 
great kingdom, iu its youth it rises by arts and 
arms to power and prosperity. This it enjoys 
and flourishes with a wliile; and then it may bo 
said to be in the vigour of its age, enriched at 
home with all the oniolumeuts and blessings of 
peace, and formidable abroad with all the terrors 
of war. At length this very prosperity intro- 
duces corruption, and then comes on its old age. 
Virtue aud learning, ait and industry, decay by 
degrees. The pco[>lo sink into sloth and luxury 
and prostitution. It is enervated at home — 
becomes contemptible abroad ; and such indeed 
is its misery and wi’etchedness, that it resembles 
a man in the last decrepit stage of life, who looks 
with unconcern at his approaching dissolution.’ 

*This is a melancholy picture indeed,’ cries 
the doctor; *and if the latter part of it can be 
applied to our case, 1 see nothing but religion, 
iv liicli would have prevented this decrepit state 
of the constitution, should prevent a man of 
spirit from hanging himself out of the way of 
so wretched a contemplation.’ 

‘ Why BO ? ’ said the peer; * why hang myself, 
doctor? Would it not be wiser, think yon, to 
make the best of your time^ and the most you 
can, in such a nation ? ’ 

1 And is religion, then, to be really laid out ol 
the question ? ’ cries the doctor. 

*1£ I am to speak my own opinion, sir, ’an- 
swered the peer, ‘you know I shall answer in the 
negative. But you are too well acquainted with 
I the world to be told that the conduct of politicians 
j is not formed upon the principles of religion.* 

, * I am very sorry for it,’ cries the doctor ; ‘ but 

I will talk to them then of honour and honesty ; 
this is a language which I hope they will at 
least pretend to understand. Now, to deny a 
Bidh the preferment which he merits, and to give 
It to another man who doth not merit it, is a 
mtnifest act of injustice, and is ojnsequently 
ivoonslstent with both konour and honssty. Nor 


is it only an act of injustice to the man himself^ 
but to the public, for ^hose good principally all 
public offices are, or ought to be, instituted. 
Now this good can never be completed nor 
obtained but by employing all persons aooordiug 
to their capacities. Wherever true merit Is liablo 
to be superseded by favour and partiality, and 
men are entrusted with offices without any regard 
to capacity or integrity, the affairs of that state 
will always be in a deplorable situation. Such, 
as Livy tells us, was the state of Capua a little 
before Its final destruction, and the consequenee 
your lordship well knows. But, my lord, there 
is another mischief which attends ^Is kind of 
Injustice, and that is, it hath a manifest tendeney 
to destrr»y all virtue and all ability among the 
people, by taking away all that encouragement 
and inoontive which should promote emulation, 
and raise men to aim at excelling in any art, 
sohmee, or profession. Nor can anything, my 
lord, contribute more to render a nation con- 
temptible among its neighbours ; for what opinion 
can other countries have of the councils, or what 
terror can they conceive of the arms, of such a 
people ? And it was chiefly owing to the avoiding 
of this error that Oliver Cromwell c&ried Sie 
reputation of England higher than it ever wae 
at any other time. I will add only one argument 
more, and that is founded on the most narrow 
and selfish system of politics ; and this is, that 
such a conduct is sure to create universal discon- 
tent and grumbling at home ; for nothing can 
bring men to rest satisfied, when they see others 
preferred to them, but an opinion that they 
deserve that elevation ; for, as one of the greatest 
men this country over produced observes^ 

** One worthless man that gains what he pretends^ 
Disgusts a thousand unpretending flrlenda" 

With what heart-burnings, then, must any nation 
see themselves obliged to contribute to the sup- 
port of a set ol men of whose incapacity to serve 
them they are well apprised, and who do their 
country a double diskinduess, by being them- 
selves employed in posts to which they are 
unequal, and by koepiug others out of those 
employments for which they are qualified! ’ 

*And do you really thiuk^ doctor,’ cries the 
nobleman, ‘that any minister could support hittF 
self in this country upon such principles as yon 
recommend ? Do you think he would be able to 
baffle an opposition unless he should oBllge his 
fiiends by conferring places often oontxsry to his 
own inclinations and his own opinion? ’ 

‘Yes, reaUy do 1,’ cries the doctor. 'Indeedf 
if a minister is resolved to make good his con- 
fessioxi In the lituigy, by Ua/oing luafons dU (Aoss 
1hing$ tohich he ought to have dbas, and by Meg 
oU thorn thinge which As ought not to have donv, 
such a minister, 1 grants will be obliged to ba^ 
opposition, as you are pleased to tom it, by thM 
srts| for, ss Shakspeare somewhere ssy% 

**1lilagslll began stvengtben themselVM hy iU.* 

2U 
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But 1^ on the oontcary, lie will please to oousider 
tlie true interest of his countryf aud that only in 
great and national points ; if he will engage his 
oountiy in neither alliances nor quarrels hut 
where it is really interested ; if ho will raise no 
money but what is wanted, nor employ any cwil 
or military offloors but what are useful, and place 
in these employments men of the highest in- 
tegrity and of the greatest abilities; if be will 
employ some few of his hours to advance our 
trade, and some few more to regulate our 
domestio government; if he would do this, my 
lord, I will ai]swer fur it, he shall cither have no 
opposition fg h^iHe, or he shall baffle it by a fair 
appeal to his conduct Such a minister may, in 
the language of the law, put himself on his 
country when he pleases, and he shall come off 
with honour and applause.' 

* And do you really believe, doctor,* ciies the 
peer, * there ever was such a minibtor, or ever 
will be?' 

* Why not, my lord ? * answered the doctor. 
*It requires no very extraordinary paits, nor 
any extraordinary dcgioe of virtue. He need 
practise no great instances of self-denial. Ho 
shall have power, and honour, and riches, and 
perhaps all in a much greater degree than ho 
can ever acquire by purbuiug a contrary system. 
He shall have more of each, and much more of 
■afety.* 

‘ Pray, doctor,* said my lord, * let me a‘‘k you 
one simple quobtion. Do you really believe 
any man upon earth was ever a rogue out of 
choice?' 

‘Eeally, my lord,’ says the doctor, ‘I am 
ashamed to answer in tho affirmative ; and yot 
1 am afraid experience would almost justify mo 
if I should. Perhaps the opinion of the world 
may sometimes mislead men to think those mea- 
sures necessary which in reality are not so. Or 
tho truth may bo, that a man of good inclinations 
finds his office filled with such corruption by the 
iniquity of his predecessors, that ho may despair 
of being capable of purging it ; and so sits down 
contefited, as Augeas did with the filth of his 
stables, not becatike he thought them the better, 
or that such filth was really necessary to a stable, 
but that he despaired of sufficient force to deanso 
them.’ 

* I will ask you one question more, and I have 
done,' said the nobleman. *Do you imagine that 
if any minibtor was really as good as you would 
have him, that the people in general would be- 
lieve that ho was so ? ' 

• ^ Truly, my lord,* said the doctor, * 1 think they 
may be justified iu not believing too hastily. But 
I beg leave to answer your lordship's question 
by another. Doth your lordship believe that the 
people of Greenland, when they see tho light of 
the sun and feel his warmth, after so long a season 
of cold and darkness, will really be persuaded 
that he shines npon them ? ’ 

Hy lord smiled at the conceit^ and then the 


doctor took an opportunity to renew his suit, to 
which his lordship answered he v^ould promise 
nothing, and could give him no hopes uf success 1 
*but you may be assured,’ said he, with a leering 
countenance, * I shall do him all the service in 
my power,' — a language which the doctor well 
understood, and soon after took a civil but not 
a very ceremonious leave. 

ClIAPTER HI. 

TAe histoi'y of Mr, Trent, 

We will now return to Mr. Booth and his wilsu 
The former had spent his time very uneasily ever 
since he had dibcovoied wliat soit of man he was 
indebted too; but lest he should forget it, Mr. 
Trent tiiought now proper to runiiud him in the 
following Ipttor, wliicli lie read tho next morning 
alter he had put off tho appointment : — 

‘ Sir, — am sorry the necessity of my affairs 
obliges me to mention that bniall sum which 1 
had the honour to It nd you tho other night at 
play, and which 1 shall bo much obliged to you 
if you will let mo have some time either to-day 
or to-morrow. — 1 am, sir, your most obedient, 
most humble servant, Gaoitau Tubnt.' 

This letter a little surprised Booth, after the 
genteel, and indeed, as it appeal ^d, generous 
behaviour of Trent. But lost it should ibaye the 
banie effect upon the reader, we will now procu^d 
to account for this, as well as for some other 
phenomena that have appeared in this history, 
and which perhaps we sha^J he forgiven for not 
having opened more laigOg^j-befoio. 

Mr. Trent, then, was a^. mtleman possibly of 
a good family, for it was ^ot certain whence he 
sprung on tho father's bide. His mother, who 
was the only parent he over know or heard of, 
was a single gentlewoman, and for sooio time 
carried on the tiade of a milliner in Covent 
Garden. She sent her son, at the age of eight 
years old, to a charity school, where he remained 
till be was uf the age of fourteen, without making 
any great proficic ncy in learning. Indeed, it is 
not very probable he should; for the master, 
who, in preference to a veiy learned and proper 
man, was choben by a party into this school, the 
salary of which was upwaidsof a hundred pounds 
a-yoar, had himself never travelled through the 
Latin Grammar, and was, in truth, a most con- 
summate blockhead. 

At the age of fifteen Mr. Trent was put clerk 
to an attorney, where he remained a very short 
time before he took leave of his master ; rather, 
indeed, departed without taking leave ; and 
having broke open his mother's escrutoire, and 
I carried off with him all the valuable effects ho 
there found, to the amount of about fifty poun4ll^ 
he marched off to sea, and went on board a mer- 
I chantman, whence he was afterwards prSilad 
into a man of war. 
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In tbie service be continued above three yemtSf 
daring which time he behaved so ill in his moral 
character that he twice underwent a veiy severe 
discipline for thefts in which he was detected ; 
but, at the same time, he behaved so well as a 
sailor in an engagement with some pirates, that 
he wiped off all former scoree^ and greatly re- 
commended himself to his captain. 

At his return home, he being then about 
twenty yoain of age, he found that the attorney 
had in his absence married his mother, had 
buried her, and secured all her effects, to the 
amount, as he was informed, of about fifteen 
hundred pounds. Trent applied to his step- 
father, but to no puipose; the attorney utterly 
disowned him, nor would he suffer him to come 
a second time witliin his doors. 

It hapi)cn( d that tho attoiury had, by a former 
wife, an only daughter, a groat favourite*, who 
was about the same ago with Trout hmuself, and 
had, during h!<' re<;i(hm'o at her father’s house, 
taken a very gri. at liking to this young fellow, 
who was extremely handsome and perfectly well 
mado. This her liking was uot, during his 
absence, so far extinguished but that it imnio- 
diatoly revived on his leturn. Of this she took 
care to give Mr. Ticut proper intimaliou; for she 
was not one of those backvi ard and dulicato ladies 
who can die rather than make the first overtuie. 
Trent was overjoyed at this, and with reason, for 
she was a very lovely girl in her person, the only 
child of a rich father; and the piospect of so 
complete a revenge on the attorney charmed him 
above all the rest. To be as shoit in tho matter 
as the parties, a marriage was soon consummated 
botwouii them. 

Tiie attoruoy at first raged, and was implac- 
able; but at last fondness for his daughter so 
far overcame resentment, that he advanced a 
sum of mouey to buy his son-in-law (for now 
he acknowledged him as such) an ensign’s com- 
niission in a marching regiment then ordered to 
Gibraltar, at which place the attorney heartily 
hoped that Trout might be knocked on the head; 
for in that case ho thought he might marry his 
daughter more agreeably to his own ambition 
and to her advantage. 

The regiment into which Trent purchased was 
the same with that in which Booth likewise 
served ; the one being an ensign and the other 
a lieutenant in the two additional companies. 

Trent had no blemish in his military capacity. 
Though he had had but an indifferent educa- 
tion, he was naturally sensible and genteel, and 
Nature, as we have said, had given him a very 
agreeable person. He was likewise a very bold 
fellow ; and as he really behaved himself every 
way well enough while he was at Gibraltar, 
t^ere was some degree of intimacy between him 
and Booth. 

# When the siege was over, end the additional 
companies were again reduced, ’Trent returned 
to his wife, who received him with greet joy and 

— ■ * ■ ■■ - . 
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affection. Soon aftei; this an acoidont happehed 
which proved the utter ruin of his father-in-law, 
and ended in breaking hie heart This was 
nothing but making a mistake pretty common 
at this day, of writing another man’s name to a 
deed instep of his own. In truth, this matter 
was no less than what the law calls forgery, and 
was jdst then made capital by an Act of Parlia- 
ment From this offence indeed the attorney 
was acquitted, by not admitting the proof of the 
party, who was to avoid his own deed by his 
evidence^ and therefore no witness, according to 
those excellent rules called tho ItW of evidence ; 
a law very excellently calculated f the preser- 
vation of the lives of His Majesty s roguish sub- 
jects, and most notably used for that purpose. 

But though by common law tho attorney was 
honourably acquitted, yet, as common sense mani- 
fested to every one that he was guilty, he un- 
happily lost his reputation, and of consequence 
his business ; the chagrin of which latter soon 
put an end to his life. 

This prosecution had been attended with a 
very great expense ; fur, besides the ordinary 
costs of avoiding the gallows by the help of the 
law, there was a very high article, of no less than 
a thousand pounds, paid down to remove out of 
the way a witness against whom there was no 
legal exception. The poor gentleman hod, besides, 
suffered some losses in busiuebs; so that, to the 
surprise of all his acquaintance, when his debts 
were paid, there remained no more than a small 
estate of fourscore pounds a -year, which he 
settled upon his daughter, far out of the reach 
of hti husband, and about two himdred pounds 
in money. 

The old gentleman had not long been In hie 
grave before Trent set himsolf to consider seri- 
ously of tho state of his affairs. He Lad lately 
began to look on his wife with a much less de- 
gree of liking and desire than formerly ; for he 
was one of those who think too much of one thing 
is good for nothing. Indeed, he had indulged 
these speculations so far, that 1 believe his trife, 
though one of the prettiest vf^mon in town, was 
the last subject that he would have chosen for 
any amorous dalliance. 

Many other persons, however, greatly differed 
from him in this opinion. Amongst the rest 
wae the illustrious peer of amorous memory. 
This noble peer having therefore got a view of 
Mrs. Trent one day in the street, did, by means 
of an emissary then with him, make himself ac- 
quainted with her lodging, to which he imnip- 
diately laid siege in form, setting himself down 
in a lodging directly opposite to her, from whence 
the battery of ogles began to play the veiy next 
morning. 

The Mege had not continued long before the 
governor of the castle became sufficiently ap- 
prised of all the works which were carrying on; 
and having well reconnoitred the enemy, and 
discovered who he was, notwithstanding a fdaa 
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Mmo and some disguise of his person, he called 
% council of war within his own breast In fact, 
to drop all allegory, he began to consider whether 
his wife was not really a more valuable posses- 
sion thap he had lately thought her. In short, 
as he had been disappointed in her fortune, he 
now conceived some hopes of turning her beauty 
itself into a fortune. 

Without communicating these views to her, 
he soon scraped an acquaintance with his oppo- 
site neighbour by the name which he there 
usurped, and counterfeited an entire ignorance 
of his real name and title. On this occasion 
Trent had his disguise likewise, for he affected 
the utmost simplicity; of which affectation, as 
he was a very artful fellow, he was extremely 
capable. 

The peer fell plump into this snare ; and when, 
by the simplicity, as he imagined, of the husband, 
he became acquainted with the wife, he was so 
extravagantly charmed with her person, that he 
resolved, whatever was the cost or the conse- 
quence, he would possess her. 

His lordshipf however, preserved some caution 
in his management of this affair; more, perhaps, 
than was necessary. As for the husband, none 
was requisite, for he knew all he could; and 
with regard to the wife heiself, as ahe had for 
some time perceived the decrease of her husband's 
affection (for few Women are, 1 believe, to be im- 
posed upon in that matter), she was not displeased 
to find the return of all that complaisance and 
endearment, of those looks and languishments, 
from another agreeable person, which she had 
formerly received from Trent, and which she now 
found she should receive from him no longer. 

My lord therefore having been indulged with 
as much opportunity as he could wish from Trent, 
and having received rather more encouragement 
than he could well have hojied from the lady, 
began to prepare all matters for a storm, when 
luckily, Mr. Trent declaring he must go out of 
town for two days, he fixed on the fiibt day of 
his departure as the time of carrying his design 
into execution. 

And now, after some debate with himself in 
what manner he should approach his love, he at 
last determined to do it iu his own person ; for 
be conceived, and perhaps very rightly, that the 
lady, like Semelo, was not void of ambition, and 
would have prefeired Jupiter in all his glory to 
the same deity in the disguise of an humble 
shepherd. He dre^sed himself, therefore, in the 
richest embroidery of which he was master, and 
apj^ared before his mistress arrayed in all the 
brightness of his peerage ; a sight whose charms 
she had not the power to resist, and the conse- 
quences are only to be imagined. In short, the 
same sceziis which Jupiter acted with his above- 
Inentioned mistress of old, was more than be- 
ginning when Trent burst from the closet into 
which he had conveyed himself, and unkindly 
interrupted the action. 


pia lordship presently ran to his sword ; but 
Trent with great calmness answered, that sa it 
was very well known he durst fight, he should 
not draw his sword on this occasion ; * for sure,* 
says he, ‘my lord, it would be the highest 
imprudence in me to kill a man who is now 
become so considerably my debtor.* At which 
words he fetched a person from the closet, who 
bad been confined with him, telling him be had 
done his business, and might now, if he pleased, 
retire* 

It would be tedious here to amuse the reader 
with all that passed on the present occasion ; the 
rage and confusion of the wife, or the perplexity 
in which my lord was involved. We will omit 
therefore all such matters, and proceed directly 
to business, as Trent and his lordship did soon 
after. And in the conclusion my lord stipulated 
to pay a good round sum, and to provide Mr. 
Trent with a good place on the first opportunity. 

On the side of Mr. Trent were stipulated a^ 
solute remission of all past, and full indulgence 
for the time to come. 

Trent now immediately took a house at the 
polite end of the town, furaished it elegantly, 
and set up his equipage, rigged out both himself 
and his wife with very handsome clothos, fre- 
quented all public places where he could get 
admission, pushed himself into acquaintance, 
and his wife soon afterwards began to keep an 
assembly, or, in the fashionable phrase, to he at 
home once a week, when, by iny lord's assistance, 
she was presently visited by most men of tha 
first rank, and by all such women of fashion aa 
are not very nice in their comietny. 

My lord's amour with this Issap lasted not long; 
for, as we have before observer , he was the most 
inconstant of all tbe human race. Mrs. Trent*8 
passion was not, however, of that kind w).i«ih 
leads to any very deep resentment of snob 
fickleness. Her passion, indeed, was principally 
founded upon interest, so that foundation served 
to support another superstructure ; and she was 
easily prevailed uxmn, as well as her husband, 
to be useful to my lord in a capacity which, 
though very often exerted in the polite world, 
hath not as yet, to my great sur|n iso, acquired 
any polite name, or, indeed, any which is not 
too coarse to be admitted in this history. 

After this preface, which we thought necessary 
to account for a character of which some of my 
country and collegiate readers might possibly 
doubt tbe existence, 1 shall proceed to what more 
immediately regards Mis. Booth. The reader 
may be pleased to remember that Mr. Trent waa 
present at the assembly to which Booth and his 
wife were cairiod by Mrs. James, and where 
Amelia was met by the noble peer. 

His lordship, seeing there that Booth md 
Trent were old acquaintance, failed not, to naa 
the language of sportsmen, to put Trent upoi^ 
tbe scent of Amelia. For this purpose that 
gentleman visited Booth the very next day, and 
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had puTBaed him close ever since. By his 
meanSi therefore! xny lord learned that Amelia 
was to be at the masquerade, to which place she 
was dogged by Trent in a sailor's jacket, who, 
meeting my lord, according to agreement, at the 
entrance of the Opera fiouse, like the four>legged 
gentlemen of the same Yocation, made a dead 
point, as it is called, at the game. 

My lord was so satisfied and delighted with 
his conversation at the masquerade with the 
supposed Amelia, and the encouragement which 
in reality she had given him, that when be saw 
Trent the next morning, he embraced him with 
great fondness, gave him a bank-note of a hun- 
dred pounds, and promised him both the Indies 
on his success, of which he began now to have 
no manner of doubt. 

The affair that happened at the gaming-table 
was likewise a scheme of Trent's, on a hint 
given by my lord to him to endeavour to lead 
Booth into soriie scrapo or distress; bis lordship 
promising to pay whatever expense Tient might 
be led into by such means Upon his lordship's 
credit thciuforc, the money lent to Booth was 
really advanced. Aud hence arose all that 
seeming generosity and indifference as to the 
payment Ticiit being satisfied with the obligi- 
tioxi Gouf erred on Booth, by means of which he 
hoped to effect his purpose. 

But now the scene was totally changed ; for 
Mrs. Atkinson, the moiniug after the quairel, 
beginning seriously to recollect that she had 
earned the matter rather too fur, and might 
really injure Amelia's reputation, — a thought to 
which the warm puisuit of her own interest had 
a good deal bliuded her at the time, — resolved 
to visit niy loid himself, and to let him into the 
whole story ; for, as she had succeeded already 
iu her favourite point, she thought she had not 
reason to fear any consequence of the discovery. 
This resolution she immediately executed. 

Trent came to attend his lordship just after 
Mrs. Atkinson had left him. He found the peer 
iu a very ill humour, and brought no news to 
comfort or lecruit Ins spints ; for he Lad himself 
pist received a billet fiom Booth, with an excuse 
lor himself and his wife from accepting the in- 
vitation at Trent's house that evening, where 
matters hod been previously concerted for their 
eiitei tain men t, aud when his lordship was by 
accident to drop into the room where Amelia 
was, while Booth was to be engaged at play in 
another. 

Aud now, after much debate, and after Trent 
had acquainted my lord with the wretched situa- 
tion of Booth's ciicumstauces, it was resolved 
that Trent should immediately demand his 
money of Booth, aud upon his not paying it, — ^for 
they both concluded it impossible he should pay 
It,— to put the note which Trent had for the 
jpaoney in suit against him, by the genteel means 
of paying it away to a nominal third person ; 
and this they both conceived must end imme- 


diately in the ruin of Booth, and consequently in 
the conquest of Amelia. 

In this project, and with this hope, both my 
lord And his setter, or (if the sportsmen please) 
setting-dog, both greatly* exulted ; and it was 
next morning executed, as we ha ve already seem 
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some dutreu, 

Truitts letter drove Booth alnidst to madnesn 
'ro be indebted to such a fellow at any rate had 
stuck much in his stomach, and had ^ven hho 
very gn^at uncasim but to answer this de- 
mand in any other manner than by paying the 
money, was absolutely what he could not bear. 
Again, to pay this money, he very plainly saw 
there was but one way, and this was by stilp- 
ping his wife not only of every farthing, but 
almofet of every rap sho had in the world, — a 
thought BO dieadful, that it chilled his very sorl 
with horror; and yet pride at last seemed to 
represent this as the lesser evil of the two. 

But how to do this was still a question. It 
was not sure, at least he feared it was not, that 
Amelia lieiself would readily consent to this 
and so far from peisuading her to such a moa- 
Bure, he could not bear even to propose it. At 
length his determination wa^to acquaint hi» 
wife with the whole affair, and to ask her con- 
sent, by way of asking her advice ; for he was 
well assured she could find no other means of 
extiicatiog him out of his dilemma. This he 
accoiiiiag^y did, representing tho affair as bad 
as h-^ could, though, indeed, it was impossible 
for him to aggravate the rec' A’uth. 

Amelia hoard him patiently, without onee In* 
terruptiug him. When he bad finished she 
romained silent some time; indeed, the shock 
she received from this story almost deprived her 
of tho power of bpeaking. At last she answered, 
' Well, my dear, you ask my advice ; 1 certainly 
can give you no other than that the money must 
bo paid.’ 

«But how must it be paid?' cries he. *Ob, 
heavens! thou sweetest creature! What, not 
once upbraid me for bringing this ruin on thee ? 

* Upbraid you, my dear ! ' says she ; ^ would to 
Heaven 1 could prevent your upbraiding yourself. 
But do not despair. 1 will endeavour by some 
means or other to get you the money.' 

*Alas! my dear love,' cries Booth, ‘I know 
the only way by which you can raise iL Hqw 
can I consent to that? Do you forget the fears 
you BO lately expressed of what would be our 
wretched condition when our little all was 
mouldered away? Oh, my Amelia! they cut 
my very heart-strings when you spoke then ; for 
1 had then lost this little all. Indeed, 1 assnre 
yon I have not played since, nor ever will more.' 

*Ke^ that resolution,’ said she, * my dear, ahd 
1 hope we shall yet recover the past' At whloll 
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words, casting her eyes on the children, the tears 
hurst from her eyes, and she cried, ‘ Heaven will, 
1 hope, provide for us.* 

A pathetic scene now ensued between the hus- 
band and wife, which would not perhaps please 
many readers to see drawn at too full a length. 
It is sufficient to say that this excellent woman 
not only used her utmost endeavours to stifle 
and conceal her own concern, but said and did 
everything in her power to allay that of her 
husband. 

Booth was at this time to meet a person whom 
we have formerly mentioned in the course of 
our histcri'y. This gentleman had a place in the 
War Office, and pretended to be a man of great 
interest and consequence, by which means he did 
not only receive great respect and court from the 
inferior oflicors, but actually bubbled several of 
their money, by undertaking to do them services 
which in reality were not within his power. In 
truth, 1 have known few great men who have 
not been beset with one or more of such fellows 
as these, through whom the inferior part of 
mankind are obliged to make their court to the 
great men themselves ; by which means, I be- 
lieve, priucipally, persons of real merit have been 
often deterred from the atloinpt : for these sub- 
altern coxcombs ever assume an equal state with 
their masters, and look for on equal degree of 
tesiiect to ho paid to them; to which men of 
spiijt, who are in every light their betters, arc 
not easily brought to submit. These follows, 
indeed, tbeiUselves have a jealous <‘yo towaids 
all great abilities, and are sure, to the utmost of 
iheir power, to keep all who are so endowed 
from the presence of the^ir masters. They use 
their masters as bad ministers have sometiroos 
used a prince — they keep all men of merit from 
his ears, and daily sacrifice his true honour and 
interest to their own profit and their own 
vanity. * 

As soon as Booth was gone to his appointment 
witli this man, ilmelia iiiimodiately betook her- 
self to her business with the highest resolution. 
She packed up not only her own little trinkets 
and those of the children, but the greatest part 
of her own poor clothes (for she was but barely 
provided), and then drove in a hackney-coach 
to the same pawnbrokers who had before been 
recommended to her by Mrs. Atkinson, who 
advanced her the money she desirccL 

Being now provided with her sum, she re- 
turned well pleased home; and her husband 
coming in soon after, she with much cheerful- 
uiss delivered him all the money. ** 

Booth was so overjoyed with the prospect of 
discharging his debt to Trent, that he did not 
perfectly reflect on the distress to which hib 
• family was now reduced. The good humour 
which appeared in the countenance of Amelia 
was perhaps another help to stifle those reflec- 
tions ; but, above aU« were the assurances he had 
luoeived from the greijit sum whom he had met 


atta coffeehouse, and who had promised to do 
him all the service in his power, which several 
half-pay subaltern officers assured him was very 
considerable. 

With this comfortable news be acquainted his 
wife, who either was, or seemed to be, extremely 
well pleased with it. And now he sot out with 
the money in his pocket to pay his friend Trout, 
who unluckily fur him happened not to be at 
homow 

On his return home ho met his old friend the 
lieutenant, who thankfully paid him his crown, 
and inbibted on his going with him and taking 
part of a bottle. This invitation was so eager 
and pressing, that poor Booth, who could not re- 
sist much importunity, complied. 

Wliile they were over this bottle Booth ac- 
quainted his friend with the promises he had 
received that afternoon at the coffi^ehouse, with 
which the old gentleman was very well pleased : 
*For 1 have heard,' says he, ^that gentleman 
hath very powerful interest.' But ho informed 
him likewise that he hud heard that the great 
man must be touched, for that he never did any- 
thiug without touching. Of this, indeed, the 
great man himself had given some oblique hints, 
by saying, with great sagacity and slyness, that 
he knew where fifty pounds might be deposited 
to much advantage. 

Booth answered that ho would very readily 
advance a small sum if he bad it in bis power, 
but that at present it was not so, for tliat he 
had no more in the woild than the sum of fifty 
pounds, wliich he owed Trent, and which be 
intended to pay him the next ^Srning. 

‘It is very right, undoub*®'fty, to pay your 
debts,* says the old gentleman ^ * but sure, on such 
an occasion, any man but t)jo rankest usurer 
would bo contented to stay a liltlo while fo j is 
money, and it will bo only a little while < iim 
convinced; for if you deposit this sura in the 
great man’s hands, 1 maKo no doubt but you will 
succeed immediately in getting your cuiiiraission ; 
and then I will help you to a mclliod of taking 
up such a sum as this.’ The old gentleman per^ 
sisted in this advice, and backed it with every 
argument be could iuvent, declaring, as was in- 
deed true, that he gave the same advice which 
he would pursue was the case his own. 

Booth long rejected the opinion of his friend, 
till, as they had not argued with dry lips, ha 
became heated with wine, and then at last the 
old gentleman succeeded. Indeed, such was his 
love either for Booth or for his own opinion, 
and perhaps for both, that he omitted nothing ia 
his power. He even endeavoured to palliate 
the character of Trent, and unsaid half wbat be 
had before said of that gentleman. In the end 
he undertook to make Trent easy, and to go tg 
him the very next morning for that purpose. 

Poor Booth at last yielded, though with th^ 
utmost difficulty. Indeed, had he known quite 
as much of Trent as the reader doth, no motive 
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wbatBoever would liave prevailed on Lim to 
taken the old gentleman’s advice. 


CHAPTEB V. 

Containing more wormwood and other mgt'ediente. 

Ih the morning Booth coramiinicatod the matter 
to Amelia, who told him she would not presume 
to advise him in an affair of which he was so 
much the bettor judge. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful state 
what conduct to pur«>uej Bound entue to make 
him a visit, and infoimf'd him that he had been 
at TrentN hou-io, but fnuud him not at honu^, 
adding that he would pay him a secoi'd visit 
that very day, and would not rest till ho found 
him. 

Booth WAS ashamed lo confe*!^ bis wavering 
resolution in an affnir iii which ht had bt en so { 
troublesome t< his friend. He thcreiore dressi'd | 
himself immedi uely, and tog< ther they both I 
went to wait on 1h« little gieiit imiui, to whom j 
liooth now hoped to pay liis coiiit in the most 
effectual manner. j 

Bound had been longer acquainted with the 
modtrn methods of buMuess IhAU Booth; he ad- 
vised his finuid, thciefoie, to begin with tipphi" 
(as it is calleil) tli< gn at man’ m i vaiit. He did 
60 , and by that means got ^xitedy access to the 
Ina^to^. 

The great man received the money, not ns a 
gudgeon doth a bait, but as a pike receives a 
poor gudgeon into hi-* maw. To sny the tiutb, 
Biich fellowb as tlu so may well be likened lo that 
Yoiaoious fi&li, who fatUns hims>olf by devouiiiig 
all the little inhii bit ants of the river. As soon 
as the gloat man had pocketed the cash he 
shook Booth by the hand, and told liim he would 
be sure to slip no opportunity of beiviiig him, 
and would send him word as soon as any 
offered. 

Hcie I Ehall stop one moment, and so, perhaps, 
will my good-natured reader; for surely it must 
be a baid heart which is not affected with re- 
flecting on the manner in which this poor littio 
sum was raised, and on the manner in which it 
was bestowed. A worthy family, the wife and 
children of a man i^ho had lost his blood abroad 
in the service of his country, parting with their 
little all, and exposed to .cold and hungw, to 
pamper such a fellow as this ! 

And if any such reader as I mention should 
happen to be in reality a great man, and in 
power, perhaps the horror of this pictore may 
induce him to put a final end to. this abominable 
practice of touching, as it is called; by which, 
indeed, a set of leeches are permitted to suck the 
blood of the brave and the indigent, of the widow 
and the orphan. 

Booth now returned home, whero he found his 
wife with Mrs. James. Amelia had, before the 
arrival of her husband, absvdtttely reused Mtu. 


Jaines*8 invitation to dinner the next day; but 
when Booth came in the lady renewed her 
plication, and that in so pressing a manner that 
Booth seconded her : for though he had enough 
or jealousy in his temper, yet such was his 
friendship to the colonel, and Fuch Lis gratitude 
to the obligat'ons which he had received from 
him, that his own unwillingness to believe any- 
thing of him, co-operating with Amelia’s en- 
doarpurs to put everything in the fairest light, 
had brought him to acquit his friend of anyiU 
design. To this, perhaps, the late affair con- 
cerning my lord bad moreover contributed; for 
It acrina to me that the same passton cannot 
much energize or two diffciont ubjtcts at one 
and the same tune: an obborvatiuu which, T 
bclit^vo, will bold as true with regard to the cruel 
passions of jealousy and anger as to the gentJe 
passion of love, in which one great and mighty 
objf ot is sure to engage the whole passion. 

A hen Booth giv w importunate, Amelia an- 
sw(‘rcd, *My dear, 1 should not refuse you whak> 
ever was in my power; but this is absoluttly 
out of my power : for since £ must declare the 
truth, 1 cannot dress myself.* 

* Why so ? ' said Mrs. James. I am sure yon 
ai‘e lu good health.* 

* Is th(‘ro no other impodimeut to dressing bnt 
I want of heaUh, madam?* answered Amelia. 

^Upon my word, none that 1 know of,’ replied 
Mrs. James. 

*What do you think of want of clothes 
madam ? ’ said Anu^lia. 

Utidiculous!* ciies Mrs. James; *wbat need 
ha ' you to dress' yourself out? You will see 
m »>«iy bnt our own family, a^id I promise you 
I don’t ('xpect it. A plain night-gown will do 
very well.’ 

*i3ut if 1 must bo plain with you, madam,’ 
said Amelia, * I have no other clothes but what 
I have now on my back. I have not even a 
clean shift in the world; for you must know 
my dear,’ said she to Booth, Hhat little Betty is 
walked off this morning, and hath carried all tny 
linen with her.’ 

*Uow, my dear?’ cries Booth littio Betty 
robbed you? * 

* It is even so,’ answered Amelia. Indeed, she 
spoke truth; for little Betty, having perceived 
the evening before that her mistress was moving 
her goods, was willing to lend all the assistanoe 
in her power, and bad accordingly moved off 
early that morning, taking with her wLatevCt 
bho could lay her hands on. 

Booth expressed himself with some passhfci dn 
the occasion, and swore he would make an esc«fc * 
ample of the girl. *11 the little slut be abbtd 
ground,’ cried he^ U will find her out and brlnff 
her to justice.* * " 

* 1 am really eony for this accident,* sat d MMn 
James, *ftnd (though I know not bow to scMftitM 
it) 1 beg yen’ll give me leave to offer yon atty 
linen of mine till yon can make new of your 
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Amelia thanked Mrs. James, but dedined the 
fayour, saying she should do well enough at 
home ; and that, as she had no servant now to 
take oare of her children, she could not, nor 
would npt, leave them on any account. 

*Then bring master and miss with you,* said 
Mrs. James. * You shall positively dine with us 
to-morrow.’ 

' 1 beg, madam, you will mention it no more,* 
said Amelia; *for, besides the substantial reasons 
1 have already given, 1 have some things on my 
mind at present which make me unfit for com- 
pany; and 1 am resolved nothing shall prevail 
on ms to stir from homo.' 

Mrs. James had carried her invitation already 
to the very utmost limits of good breeding, if not 
beyond them. She desisted thoiefore from going 
any further, and after some short stay longer, 
took her leave, with many expressions of con- 
cern, which, however, great as it was, left her 
heart and her mouth together before she was out 
of the house. 

Booth now declared that he would go in pur- 
suit of little Betty, against whom he vowed so 
much vengeance, that Amelia endeavoured to 
moderate his anger by reprosentirig to him the 
girl's youth, and that this was the first fault she 
had ever been guilty of. * Indeed,' says she, * 1 
would be very glad to have my things again, 
and I should have the girl, too, punibhod in 
some degree, which might possibly be for her 
own good; but 1 tremble to think of taking 
away her life; ' for Booth in his rage bad swore 
he would hang her. 

*I know the tondorness of your heart, my 
dear,’ said Booth, *aud 1 love you for it; butl 
must bog leave to dissent from your opinion. I 
do not think the girl in any light an object of 
mercy. She is not only guilty of dishonesty, 
but of cruelty ; for she must know our situation, 
and the very little we had left Sho is, besides, 
guilty of ingratitude to you, who have treated 
her with so much kindness, that you have rather 
acted the part of a mother than of a mistress. 
And so far from thinking her youth an excuse, 1 
think it rather an aggravation. It is true, in- 
deed, there are faults which the youth of the 
party very strongly recommends to our pardon. 
Such are all those which proceed from careless- 
ness and want of thought; but crimes of this 
black die, wliich are committed with deliberation, 
and imply a bad mind, deserve a more severe 
punishment in a young person than in one of 
riper years; for what must the mind be v\ old 
age Irhich hath acquired such a degree of per- 
^ fection in villany so very early ? Such persons 
as these it is really a charity to the public to 
put out of society ; and, indeed, a religious man 
^ would put them out of the world for the sake of 
themselves; for whoever understands anything 
of human nature, must know that such people, 
the longer they live, the more they will accumu- 
kts vice and wickedness.’ 


• 

my dear,’ cries Amelia, cannot argue 
with you on these subjects. 1 shall always 
submit to your superior judgment; and Iknow 
yon too well to think you will ever do anything 
oniel.’ 

Booth then left Amelia to take care of her 
children, and went in pursuit of the thief. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A scene of the tragic Mnd, 

He had not been long gone before a thundering 
knock was hoard at the door of the liouse where 
Amelia lodged, and presently after a figure all 
pale, ghastly, and almost broathless, rusliod into 
the room where she then was with her children. 

This figure Amelia soon recognised to bo Mrs. 
Atkinson, though, indeed, she was so disguised 
that at her first entrance Amelia scarce knew 
her. Her eyes were sunk in her head, her hair 
dishevelled, and not only her dress, but every 
feature in her face, was iu the utmost disorder. 

Amelia was greatly shucked at this siglit, and 
the little giil was much frightened. As for the 
boy, he immediately knew her, and, running to 
Amelia, he cried, ’La! mamniO, what is the 
matter with poor Mrs. Atkinson ? ' 

As soon as Mrs. Atkinson recovered her 
breath, she cried out, ’Oh, Mis. Booth! 1 am 
the most miserable of women; 1 have lost the 
best of husbands.' 

Amelia, looking at her with all the tenderness 
imaginable, forgetting, 1 Ix'lievo, that there had 
ever been any quarrel l»i thorn, said, '• Good 

Heavens, maclarn, what’s thf®®'Wtt(‘r? ’ 

‘Oil, Mrs. Booth!* answered she, ’I fear I 
have lost my husband: the doctor says there is 
but little hope of his life. Oh, mad iin ! how i ver 
1 have been in the wrong, 1 am sure you will 
forgive me and pity me. 1 am sure I am sevcivly 
punished ; for to that cursed affair 1 owe all my 
misery.’ 

^Indeed, madam,' cries Amelia, ’I am ex- 
tremely concerned fur your misfortune. But 
piay tell me, hath anything happened to the 
sergeant? ' 

’Oh, madam!' cries she, ’I have the greatest 
reason to fear I shall lose him. The doctor hath 
almost given him over ; he says he hath scarce 
any hopes. Oh, mad9.m ! that evening that the 
fatal quarrel happened between us, my dear cap- 
tain took it so to heart, that he sat up all night 
and drank a whole bottle of brandy. ludeed, he 
said he wished to kill himself ; for nothing could 
have hurt him so much in the woild, he said, as 
to have any quarrel between you and me. His 
concern, and what he drank together, throw him 
into a high fever. So that, when 1 came home 
from my lord’s (for indeed, madam, I have been 
and set all to rights — ^your reputation is now in 
no danger), — when 1 came home^ 1 say, 1 found 
the poor nian in a raving, delirious fit, and in 
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fhftt he hath continued ever since till abon^ an 
hour BffOf wjjen he came perfectly to his senses ; 
but now he says he is sure he shall die, and begs 
for Heaven's sake to see you first. Would you, 
itip-dAtn, would you have the goodness to grant 
my poor captain's desire ? Consider he Is a dying 
man, and neither he nor I shall ever ask you a 
second favour. He says he hath something to 
say to you that he can mention to no other 
person, and that he cannot die in peace unless 
he sees you.' 

^Upon my word, madam,' cries Amelia, am 
extremely concerned at what you tell me. I 
knew the poor sergeant from his infancy, and 
always had an affection for him, os 1 think him 
to he one of the best-natured and bonestest 
creatures upon earth. I am sure, if 1 could do 
him any service — ^but of what UoO can my going 
be?' 

*Of the highest in the world,' answered Kis. 
Atkinson. ^ If you knew how earnestly he en* 
treated it, liow his poor breaking heart begged 
to see you, you would not refuse.' 

* Nay, 1 do not absolutely refuse,' cries Amelia. 

Something to say to mo of consequences and 

that he could not die in peace unless he said it 1 
Did he say that, Mis. Atkinson? ' 

* Upon my honour, he did,' ansvrered she, * and 
much more than 1 have related.' 

‘Well, I will go with jou,’ cries Amelia. *I 
cannot guess what this should be ; but I will go.' 

Mrs. Atkmsou then poured out a thousand 
blessings and thanksgivings ; and taking hold of 
Amelia's hand, and eagerly kissing it, ciiod out, 
* Ilow could that fury passion diive me to quarrel 
with such a creature ? ’ 

Amelia told her she had forgiven and forgot 
it; and then calling up the mistress of the house, 
and commit ting to her the care of the children, 
cloaked herself up as well as she could and 
set out with Mrs. Atkinson. 

When they ai rived at tlio house, Mrs. Atkin- 
son said she would go first and give the captain 
some notice ; for that if Amelia entered the room 
unexpectedly, the surprise might have an ill 
effect. She left, therefore, Amelia in the parlour, 
and proceeded directly up stairs. 

Poor Atkinson, weak and bad as was bis condi- 
tion. no sooner hcaid that Amelia was come than 
he discovered great joy in his countenance, and 
presently afterwaids she was introduced to him. 

Atkinson excited his utmost strength to thank 
her for this goodness to a dying man (for so ho 
called himself). He said he should not have 
presumed to give her this trouble, had he not 
bad something which he thought of consequence 
to say to her, and which he could not mention 
to any other person. He then desired his wife 
to give him a little box, of which he always kept 
Ae key hmisolf, and afterwards begged her to 
leave the room for a few minutes; at whhh 
^leither she nor Amelia expressed any dissatis- 
laction. 


When he was alone with Amelia lie spoke as 
follows: *Thi6, madam, is the last time my eyes 
will ever behold what — do pardon me, madaxu« 
1 will never offend you more.' Here he sunk 
down in his bed, and the toare gushed from his 
eyes. 

*Why should yon fear to offend me, Joe?’ 
said Amelia. * 1 am sure you never did anything 
willingly to offend me,’ 

^NQ| madam,' answered he, *1 would die a 
thousand times before I would have ventured it 
in the smallest matter. Bub— I cannot speaks 
and yet I must. You cannot pardon me, end 
yet, perhaps, as 1 am a dying man, and sever 
shall see you more; indeed, if I was to live Miter 
this discovery, I should never dare to look yon 
in the face again ; and yef^ madam, to think I 
shall never see yon moro, is worse than ten 
thousand deaths.' 

* Indeed, Mr. Atkinson,* cries Amelia, blushing, 
and looking down on the fioor, ‘I must not hear 
you talk in this manner. If you have anything 
to say, tell it me, and do not be afraid of my 
anger; for I think I may promise to foirgiva 
whatever it was possible yon should do.* 

* Hero then, madam,' said he, ‘is your picture; 
1 stole it when 1 was eighteen years of age, and 
have kept it ever since. It is set id* gol^ with 
three little diamonds ; and yet I can truly say it 
was not iho gold nor the diamonds which I stole 
— it was that face; which, if I had been the 
emperor of the world' — 

* I must not hear any more of this,' said she. 
'Comfoit yourself, Joe, and think no moro of 
*his matter. Be assured 1 /redly and heartily 
toigiye you. But pray comi>OBe youiself; come, 
let me call in your wife.' 

* First, madam, let me beg one favour,* cried 
he. * Consider it is the last, and then 1 shall die 
in peace. Lot mo kiss that hand befnrd 1 die.’ 

‘Well, nay,’ says she, ‘I don’t know what I 
am doing — well —there.* She then carelessly 
gave him her band, which be put gently to hie 
lips, and then presently let it drop^ and fell back 
in the bed. 

Amelia now summoned Mrs. Atkinson, who 
was indeed no farther off than just without the 
door. She then hastened down stairs, and called 
for a great glass of water, which having drunk 
off, she threw herself into a chair, and the tears 
I an plentifully from her eyes with compassion 
for the poor wretch she had just left in his bod. 

To say the truth, without any injury to her 
chastity, that heart which had stood firm as m 
rock to all the attacks of title and equipageTof 
finery and flattery, aihd which aU the treasures 
of the universe could not have purchased, was 
yet a little softened by the plain, honest, modest, 
involuntary, delicate, heroic passion of this poor 
and humble swain, for whom, in spite of herself, 
she felt a momentary tenderness and eompla- 
cenoe, at which Booths if be had known ii^ would 
perhaps have been di dpleased. 
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Having stayed some time in the parlotir, ond 
DOt finding Mrs. Atkinson come down (for in^ 
deed her husband was then so bad she could not | 
quit him), Amelia left a message with the maid ' 
•in the hoii>»e for her mistress, purporting that 
she should be ready to do anything in her power 
to serve her, and then left the huu^e with a con- 
fusion on her mind that bho had never felt before, 
and which any chastity that is not hewn out of 
Inarble must feel on so tender and delicate an 
oocssion. 

OHAPTEB VIL 

In which Mr. Booth meets toUh more than one 
adventure. 

Bootr, having hunted about for two hours, at 
last saw a young lady in a tattered silk gown 
stepping out of a shop in Monmouth Street into 
a hackney-coach. This lady, notwithstanding 
the disguise of her dress, he presently dibcovered 
to be no other than little Betty. 

He instantly gave the alarm of Stop thief, stop 
coach! upon which Mrs. Betty was immediately 
stopped in her vehicle, and Booth and his myr- 
midons laid hold of her. 

The gir| no sooner found that she was seized 
her master than the coiisoiousness of her 
guilt overjiowerod her ; for bhe was not > < t an 
expei fenced offender, and she immediately con- 
fessed her crime. 

She was then carried before a justice of peace, 
where she was seaiched, and thoio was found 
In her pobbessiou four blnllingb and sixpence 
In money, besides the bilk gown, which was 
indeed proper furniture for J,ig-f«ir, and scarce 
woith a single fai thing, though tho honest shop- 
keeper in Monmouth btreet had sold it for a 
crown to this simple girL 

The girl, being examined by the magistrate, 
spoke as follows: * Indeed, sir, an’t phase jour 
worship, I am very sorrj^ for what I have done; 
■nd to be sure, an^t please your honour, my lord, 
It must have been the devil that put me upon 
it; for to be suie, please your majc'sty, I nevci 
thought upon such a thing in my whole life 
before, any more than I did of my dying day; 
but itideed sir, an’t please your worship* 

She was running on in this manner when tho 
Justice iiitcnupted her and desiied her to give 
on account of what she had taken from her 
master, and what she had done with it. 

* Indeed, a*nt please your majebty,* said she, ‘I 
ti^k^no more than two shifts of madaxn^s, and I 
pawned them for five shillings, which I gate for 
the gown that’s upon my back; and as for tbe 
money in my pocket, it is every farthing of it 
my own. 1 am sure I intended to carry back 
the shifts too as soon as ever 1 could get money 
to take thorn out. 

The girl having told them where the pawn- 
broker lived, the (ustice sent to him to produce 
the shifts, which he presiBntly did; for he ex- 


pected that a warrant to search his house would 
be the consequence of his refusal. 

The shifts being produced, on which the 
honest pawnbroker had lent five shillings, ap« 
peared plainly to be worth above thirty ; indeed* 
when new they had cost much more : so that by 
their goodness as well as by their size it was 
certain they could not have belonged to the girl« 
Booth grow very warm against the pawnbroker. 

hope, sir,* said ho to tho justice, * there is 
some punishment for this fellow likewise, who 
BO jilainly appears to have known that these 
goods were stolen. The shops of these fellows 
may indeed be called the fountains of theft ; for 
it is in reality tho encouragement which they 
meet with from these receivers of their goods 
that induces men very often to become thieves, 
BO that these deserve equal if not severer punish- 
ment than the thieves themselves.* 

The ])a>vnl)roker xirotesied his innocence, and 
denif d the taking m tho shifts. Indeed, in this 
he spoke the truth, for he had slipped into an 
inner room, as was alw^ays liis custom on thc&e 
occasions, and left a little boy to do the business, 
by which means he had carried on the trade of 
receiving stolen goods for many years with im- 
imnity, and hotl been twice acquitted at the Old 
I liailoy, though tho juggle appeared upon the 
most manifest evidence. 

As the justice was going to speak he was in 
tomipted by the girl, who, falling upon her knees 
to Booth, with many tears begged his forgiveness, 
j * Indeed, Betty,* cries Booth, * you do not de- 
serve forgiveness; for you know very good 
reasons why you should nee' have thought of 
robbing your iiiibtress, portieaparly at this time. 
And what further aggravatfr your crimo is that 
you have robbed the best and kindest mistress 
in the world. Nay, you are not only guilty of 
felony, but of a felonious breach of trust, f >r sou 
know very well everything your mistress had 
was entrusted to your care.* 

Now it haiqicned by very great accident that 
the justice before whom the girl was brought 
understood the law. Turning therefore to Booth, 
he said, * I)o you say, sir, that this girl was en- 
trusted with the shifts?* 

* Yes, sir,* said Booth, 'she was entrusted with 
everjrthing.* 

* And will you swear that the goods stolen,* 
said tho justice, ' ore worth forty^hillings?* 

*No, indopd, sir,* answered Booth, ‘nor that 
they are worth thirty either.* 

I ' Then, sir,* cries the justice, ' tho girl cannot 
! be guilty of felony.* 

' How, sir,’ said Booth, 'is it not a breach of 
trust ? And is not a breach of trust felony, and 
the worst felony too ? * 

* No, sir,* answered the justice. * A breach of 
trust is no crime in our law, unless it be in ^ 

I servant, and then the Act of Parliament requires 
the goods taken to be of tbe value of fortj^ 
sbUlings.* 
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* So, then, a servant,* cries Booth, ‘ may 
bis master of thirty-nine shillings whenever he 
pleases, and he can’t bo punished.* 

* If the goods are under his care he can’t,’ cries 
the justice. 

* I ask your pardon, sir,* says Booth. ‘ I do 
not doubt what you say ; but sure this is a very 
extraordinary law.* 

* Perhaps 1 think so too,* said the justice ; * but 
it belongs not to my ofhee to malco or to mend 
laws. My business is only to execute them. Jf^ 
therefore, the Ciise be as you say, 1 must dis- 
charge the girl.* 

‘ I hope, however, you will ])nni the paun 
broker,’ cries Booth. 

* If the girl is discharged,’ cries the justice, ‘so 
must 1)0 the pawnbroker; for if thee >ilsnr© 
not stolen, he cannot be g\iilty i»f r< ..eu ^ng them, 
knowing them to be stolon. And, bo‘ Mes, fuj to 
his offence, t(j say the truth, I am Jjiunt weary 
of iJrosecuti'M’ it; f'>r such are tie* <lidicuUies 
laid in the i.f this pro<<C(’ul.‘oii, that it i-» 
almost iinijo sihl * to convii t any om on it. And, 
to spefik my opinion idahilv, .sue!) arc the laws, 
and such the nietl'od of 2>roocedii'g, that one 
would almost think our law.s wer* rather made 
for the 2>rotection of rogues than for the puui h- 
luent of them.* 

Thus ended this examination. Tlie thief and 
the receiver WTiit about tludr bu'sincs^, and 
Booth <h'j)arLcd in order to go home to his wife. 

In his way home Booth was met by a lady 
in a choir, who immodiatoly upon seeing him 
sto])])ed her chair, bolted out of it, and going 
directly uj) to hijn, said, * So, IMr. Booth, you 
hove kept your word with me.* , 

This lady was no other than Mi'ss IMatthcws, 
and the speech she meant was of a promise 
made to her at the masquerade of visiting her 
within a day or two, which whether he ever 
intended to keep I cannot say; hut, in truth, the 
several accidents that liad since happened to 
him liad so discomx^osed his mind that he had 
absolutely forgot it. 

Booth, however, was too sensible and too well- 
bred to malco the excuse of forgetfulness to a 
lady, nor could ho readily find any other. While 
he stood therefore hesitating, and looking not 
over-wise, Miss Matthews said, * WoU, sir, since 
by your confusion I see you have some grace 
left, I will pardon you on one condition, and that 
is, that you will sup with me tliis night. But if 
you fail me now, expect all the teVenge of an 
injured woman.* She then bound herself by an 
most outrageous oath that she would complain 
to his wife. * And I am sure,* says she, ‘ she is 
BO much a woman of honour as to do me justice. 
And though I miscarried in my first attempt, be 
jRiia iired I will take care of my second.* 

Booth asked what she meant by her first at- 
^ tempt ; to which she answered that she had 
already writ his wife an account of his ill-usage 
«< her^ but that she was pleased had mis- 


carried. She then repeated her asseveration, 
that she would now do it effectualJy if he dis- 
appointed her. 

l*his threat she reckoned would most certainly 
tor* ify poor Booth ; and indeed she was not mis> 
taken; for I believe it would have been impos- 
sible by any other menace or b\ any other means 
to have brought him once even to balance in his 
mind on thii question. Buc by this threat she 
prevailed, and Booth proihised upon his word 
iLiicl bonrur to come to her at the hour she 
apivauK d. After which she took kavo of bim 
mch a squeeze of the hand and a smiling coun- 
tenon«‘e, and walked back to her chair. 

But however she might be xileased witb having 
obtained this promi c, Booth was far from being 
de]ig])ted with tlto llioughts of having given it. 
n 0 looked, indeed, upon the eonsciiuonccs of this 
meeting with horror ; but as to tbo consequence 
wljich was so apparently intended by the lady, 
}u fi,Si)lved again.st it. At length he come to 
this detorminatiou. to go acconling to his ap- 
IKiintment, to argue the matter with the lady, 
and to convince her, if possible, that from a 
regard to his honour only ho must discontinue 
her acquaintance. If this failed to satisfy her, 
and she still persisted in her threats to acquaint 
his wife willi the affair, he then resolved, what- 
ever i>ain it cost liim, to communicate the whole 
truth himself to Amelia, from whose’ goodness 
he doubted not but to obtain an absolute re- 
missioxu 

CHAPTBB VIII. 

In h'rh Amelia appears in a light mffrt mniaHe 
than gay, 

Wk will now return to Amelin, whom wo left in 
some perturbation of mind departing from Mrs 
Aikiuson. 

Though she had before walked through the 
streets in u very lmproj>cr dress with Mrs At- 
kinson, she was unwilling, esx>eciaJly as she was 
alone, to return in the some manner. Indeed^ 
she was scarce able to walk in her present con- 
dition; for the case of poor Atkinson had mudh 
affected her tender heart, and her eyes had over- 
flown with many tears. 

It occurred likewise to her at present that Ae 
hod not a single shilling in her pocket or at home 
t > provide food for herself and her family. In 
this situation she resolved to go immediately to 
the pa^mbroker whither had gone before, 
and to deposit her picture for what she could 
raise upon it. She then immediately tooE a 
chair and imt her design in execution. 

The intrinsic value of ttie gold in which this 
X>icture was set, and of the little diamonds which 
surrounded it, amounted to nine guineas. This 
therefore was advanced to her, and the prettiest 
face in the world (such is often the fate o{ 
beauty) wai deposit^, as of no value, Into the 
bargaisu 
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When she came home she found the following 
letter from Mri» Atkinson : 

*Mt dbarrst HiKTiKtiL^ — As I know your 
goodness, 1 could not delay a moment acquaint- 
ing you with the happy turn of my affairs since 
you went The doctor, on his return to visit my 
husband, has assured me that the captain was on 
the recovery, and in very little danger, and 1 
really think he is since mended. I hope to wait 
on you soon with better newa Heaven bless 
you, dear madam I and believe me to be, with 
the utmost sincority, your most obliged, obe- 
dient, humble servant, Atkimson.* 

Amelia was really pleased with this letter, and 
now, it being past four o'clock, she despaired of 
seeing her husband till the evening. She there- 
fore provided some tarts for her children, and 
then, eating nothing but a slice of bread and 
butter herbolf, she began to prepare for the cap- 
tain's supper. 

There were two things of which her husband 
was particularly fond, which, though it may 
bring the simplicity of his taste into great con- 
tempt with some of my readers, I will venture 
to name. These were a fowl and egg sauce and 
mutton broth, both which Amelia immediately 
purchased. 

As soon as the clock struck seven the good 
creature went down into the kitchen, and began 
to exercise her talents in cookery, of which she 
was a great mistress, as she was of every econo- 
mical office from the highest to the lowest ; and 
as no woman could outshine her in a drawing- 
room, so none could make the drawing-room 
itself shine brighter than Amelia. And, if I 
may speak a bold truth, I question whether it 
be possible to view this fine creature in a more 
amiable light than while she was dressing her 
husband's supper, with her little children play- 
ing round her. 

It was now half an hour past eight, and the 
meat almost ready, the table likewise neatly 
spread with materials borrowed from her land- 
lady, and she began to grow a little uneasy at 
Booth's not returning, when a sudden knock 
at the door roused her spirits, and she cried, 
* There, my dear, there is your good papa;’ at 
which words she darted swiftly up stairs and 
opened the door to her husband. 

She desired her husband to walk up to the 
dining-room, and she would come to him in an 
Instant; for she was desirous to increase his 
pleasuie by surprising him with his two favourite 
didhesL She then went down again to ^the 
kitchen, where the maid of the house undertook 
to send up the supper, and she with her children 
returned to Bobth. 

« He then told her concisely what had happened 
with relation to the girl ; to which she scarce 
made any answer, but asked him if he had not 
dined. He assured her he had not ate a morsel 
llw whole day.— * Well,’ says she, *my door, 1 


aij) a fellow- sufferer ; but we shall both enjoy 
our supper the more; for 1 have made a little 
provision for you, as 1 guessed what might be 
the case. I have got you a bottle of wiue too. 
And here is a clean cloth and a smiling counte- 
nance, my dear Will. Indeed, I am in unusual 
good spirits to-night, and I have made a promise 
to the children which you must confirm ; I have 
promised to let them sit up this one night to 
supper with ns. Nay, don't look so seiious: 
oast off all uneasy thoughts ; 1 have a present 
for you here — no matter how I came by it.* At 
which words she put eight guineas into his 
hand, crying, ^Oorne, my dear Bill, be gay — 
Foitune will yet be kind to us — at least let us 
be happy this night Indeed, the pleasures of 
many women during their whole lives will not 
amount to my happiness this night if you will be 
in good humour.' ^ 

Booth fetched a deep sigh, and ori^dp^ How 
unhappy am I, my dear, that 1 can't sup with 
you to-night!' 

As in the delfghtful month of June, when the 
sky is all serene, and the wliole face of nature 
looks with a pleasing and smiling aspect suddenly 
a dark cloud spreads itself o/er the hemisphere, 
the sun vanishes from our sight, and every ob- 
ject is obscured by a dark and horrid gloom ; so 
happened it to Amelia: the joy that had en- 
lightened every feature disappeared in a moment; 
the lustre forsook her shining eyes, and all the 
little loves that played and wantoned in her 
cheeks hung their drooping heads, and with a 
faint trembling voice she repeated her bus- 
band's words, ^Not sup mo to-night, my 
dearl* 

* Indeed, my dear,’ answer id ho, * I cannot I 

need not tell you how uneasy it makes me, or 
that 1 am as much disappointed as yourself , but 
I am engaged to sup abroad. 1 have abs dut^ly 
given my honour; and besides, it is on business 
of importance.’ j 

* My dear,’ said she, * I say no more. 1 am 
convinced you would not willingly sup from me. 

1 own it is a very particular disappointment to 
me to-night, when 1 had pioposed unusual 
pleasure ; but the same reason which is sufficient 

I to you ought to be so to me.' 

I Booth made his wife a compliment on her 
ready compliance, and then asked her what she 
I intended by giving him that money, or how she 
came by it 

» I intend, my dear,' said she, * to give it yon ; 
that is all. As to the manner in which 1 came 
by if, you know, Billy, that it is not very 
material. Ton are well assured I got It by 
no means which would displease you; and per- 
haps another time 1 may tell you.' 

Booth asked no further questions; but hers^ 
turned it her, and insisted on her taking all but 
one guinea, saying she was the safest treasurer. ^ 
He then promised her to make all the haste 
home in his power, and he hoped, he said, to be 
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with her in an hour and half at the furtheati and 
then took his leave. 

When he was gone^ the poor disappointed 
Amelia sat down to supper with her ohildren, 
with whose company sh^ was forced to console 
herself for the absence of her husband. 

CHAPTER IZ. 

A v&'y tragic scene. 

The clock had struck eleven, and Amelia was 
just proceeding to put her children to bed, when 
she heard a knock at the street-door ; upon which 
the boy cried out, * There’s paps, mamma ; pray 
let me stay and see him before 1 go to bed.' 
This was a favour very easily obtained; for 
Amelia instantly ran down st^rs, exulting in 
the goodness of her husband for returning so 
soon, though half an hour was already elapsed 
beyond the time in which he promibud to return. 

Poor Amelia was now again disappointed; for 
it was not her husband at the door, but a servant 
with a letter for him, which he delivered into 
her hands. She immediately returned up stairs, 
and said, * It was nut your papa, my dear ; but 
I hope it is one who hath brought us some good 
news.' For Booth had told her that he hourly 
expected to receive such from the great man, 
and had desired her to open any letter which 
came to him in his absonoe. 

Amelia therofore broke open the letter, and 
read as foUows: 

*S[B, —After what hath passed between us, I 
need only toll you that I know you supped this 
very night alone with Miss Matthews; a fact 
which will upbraid you sufficiently, without 
putting me to that trouble, and will very well 
sccount for my desiring the favour of seeing 
you to-morrow in Hyde Park at six in the morn- 
ing. You will forgive me reminding you once 
more how inexcusable this behaviour is in you, 
who are possessed in your own wife of the most 
inestimable jewel. — Fours, eto. T. Jambs. 
shall bring pistols with me.' 

It la not easy to describe the agitation of 
Amelia's mind when she read this letter. She 
throw herself into her chair, turned as pale as 
death, began to tremble all over, and bad just 
power enough left to tap the bottle of wine, 
which she had hitherto preserved entire for her 
husband, and to drink off a large bumper. 

The little boy perceived the strange symptoms 
which appeared in his mother; and running to 
her, he cried, * What's the matter, my dear 
mamma? you don't look well 1— No harm hath 
happened to poor papa, I hope^Sure that bad 
man hath not carried him away again?' 

* Amelia answered, *No, child, nothing^nothing 
at all’ And then a Urge shower of tean came to 
*ber assistanoe, which presently after produced 
the in the eyes of both the ohildma. 


Amelia, after a short silence, looking tenderly 
at her children, ciied out, It is too much, too 
much to bear. Why did 1 briug these little 
wretches into the world? why were these 
innocents born to ench a fate ?’ Sbe then threw 
her arms round them both (for they were before 
embracing her i[nees), and cried, * O my children ! 
my children! forgive me, my babes! Forgive 
me that I have brought you into such a world aa 
this! You are undone— my children are un- 
done!' 

The little boy answered with great spirit, 

^ How undone, mammy ? my sister and 1 don't 
care a farthing for being undone. Don't cry so 
upon our aoconnts— we are both very well ; in- 
deed we are. But do pray tell us. I am sure 
some accident hath happened to poor papa.' 

* Mention him no more,' cries Amelia: *your 
papa is— Indeed, he is a wicked man— he cares 
not for any of us. Oh Heavens! is this* the 
happiness 1 promisod myself this evening?* At 
which words she fell into an agony, holding 
both her children in her arms. 

The maid of the house now entered the room, 
with a letter in her hand which she had received 
from a porter, whose arrival the reader will not 
wonder to have been unheard by Amelia in her 
present condition. 

The maid, upon her entrance into the room, 
perceiving the situation of Amelia, 'cried out, 

I ^Good heavens! madam, what's the matter?' 
Upon which Amelia, who had a little recovered 
herself after the last violent vent of her passion, 
started up and cried, * Nothing, Mrs. Susan — 
nothing extraordinary. 1 au. subject to these 
fits Boujdtimos ; but X am very well now. Oome, 
dear children, 1 am very well again ; indeed 
1 am. You must now go to bed; Mrs. Susan 
will be so good as to put you to bed,* 

*But why doth not papa love us?' cries the 
little boy. * 1 am sure we have none of os done 
anything to disoblige him.' 

This innocent question of the child so stung 
Amelia, that she had the utmost difficulty to pre- 
vent a relapse. However, she took another dram 
of wine ; for so it might be called to her, who 
was the most temperate of women, and never 
exceeded three glasses on any occasion, la this 
glass she drank her ohildren's health, and soon 
after so well soothed and composed them, ^ba t 
they went quietly away with Mrs. Busan. 

The maid, in the shock she had conceived at 
the melancholy, indeed frightful scene, which 
had presented itself to her at her first coming 
into the room, had quite forgot the letter whifih 
she held in her hand. However, just at her 
departure she recollected it, and delivered it to 
Amelia, who was no sooner alone than she opened 
it, and read ss foUows x 

«Mt dxabbst, swmbtbst thio 

from the bailiff’e house where I ivas fomei)|ri 
and to wlfibh 1 am again brought «t the snit ol 
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tliat yillain Trout. 1 bare the misfortune to 
tbiuk I owe this accident (1 moan that it happened 
to-night) to my own folly in endeavouring to 
keep a secret from you— Oh, my dear ! had 1 had 
resolution to confess my crime to you, your for- 
giveness would, 1 am convinced, have cost me 
only a few blushes, and I had now been happy 
in your arms. Fool that I was, to leave you on 
such an account, and to add to a former trans- 
gression a new one 1 — Yet, by heavens ! 1 mean 
not a transgression of the like kind ; for of that 
1 am not nor ever will be guilty ; and when you 
know the true reason of my leaving you to-night^ 
1 think you will pity rather than upbraid me. 1 
am sure you would if you knew the compunction 
with which I loft you to go to the most worthless, 
the most infamous. Do guess the rest— guess 
that crime with which I cannot stain my paper 
—but still believe me no more guilty than 1 am, 
or, if it will lessen your vexation at what hath 
befallen me, believe me as guilty as you please, 
and think mo, for a while at least, as undeserv- 
ing of you as I think myself. This paper and 
pen are so bad, I question whether you can read 
what 1 write; 1 almost doubt whether 1 wish 


you should. Yet this 1 will endeavour to make 
as legible as I can. Be cunifoi ted, my dear love^ 
and still keep up your spirits with the hopes of 
better days. The doctor will be in town to- 
morrow, and 1 trust qp. his goodness for my 
delivery once more from this places and that I 
shall soon be able to lepay him. That Ileaveu 
may bless and preserve you is the prayer of, my 
dearest love, your ever fond, affectionate, and 
hereafter faithful husband, W. Booth.* 

Amelia pretty well gnessed the obscure mean- 
ing of this letter, which, though at another time 
it might have given her unspeakable torment, 
was at present rather of the medicinal kind, and 
served to allay her anguish. Her auger to Booth, 
too, began a little to abate, and was softened by 
hot concern for his misfortune. Upon the whole, 
however, she passed a miserable an<4 sleepless 
night, her gentle mind toiu and distraq^ed with 
various aud contendiug passions, distressed with 
doubts, and wandering in a kiud of twilight 
which presented her only objects at different 
degrees of horror, aud where black despair closed 
at a small distance the gloomy prospect. 


BOOK XIL 


OHAPTEB I. 

77^6 look begins with polite history, 

Bbforb we return to the miserable couple whom 
we left at the end of the last book, we will give 
' our reader the more cheerful view of the gay 
and hapipy family of Colonel James. 

Mrs. James, when she could not, as we have 
seen, prevail with Amelia to accept that invita- 
tion which, at the desire of the colonel, she had 
so kindly and obediently carried her, returned to 
her husband and acquainted him with the ill 
success of her embassy; at which, to say the 
truth, she was almost as much disappointed as 
the colonel himself ; for he had not taken a much 
stronger liking to Amelia than she herself had 
I conceived for Booth. This will account for some 
passages which may have a little surprised the 
reader in the former chapters of this history, as 
we were not then at leisure to communicate to 
them a hint of this kind ; it was, indeed, on Mr. 
Booth*s account that she had been at the trouble 
of changing her dress at the masquerade. ^ 

But her passions of this sort, happily for her, 
were not extremely strong; she was therefore 
easily baulked ; and as she mot with no encou- 
ragement from Booth, she soon gave way to the 
impetuosity of Miss Matthews, and from that 
time scarce thought more of the affair till her 
husband*# design against the wife revived hers 
likewise; insomuch that her passion was at this 
time certainly strong enough for Booth to pro- 


duce a good hearty hatred for Amelia, whom she 
now abused to the colouel in very gross terms, 
both on the account of her poveity and her 
insolence, for so she termed ®‘e rulusal of all her 
offers. 

The colonel seeing no ho of soon possessing 
his new mistress, began, like a prudent and wise 
man, to turn his thoughts towards the seouripg 
his old one. From what his wife had mentioned 
concerning the behaviour of the shepherdess, 
aud particularly her preference of Booth, he had 
little doubt but tiiat this was the identical Miss 
Matthews. He resolved therefore to watch her 
closely, in hopes of discovering Booth*B intrigue 
with her. In this, besides the remainder of 
affection which ho yet preserved for that lady, 
he had another view, asdt would give him a fair 
pretence to quarrel with Booth ; who, by carry- 
ing on this intrigue, would have broke his word 
and honour given to him. And he began now 
to hate poor Booth heartily, from the same rea- 
son from which Mrs. James had contracted her 
aversion to Amelia. 

The colonel therefore employed an inferior 
kind 6f pimp to watch the lodgings of Miss 
Matthews, and to acquaint him if Booth, whose 
person was known to the pimp, made any visit 
there. 

The pimp faithfully performed bis office, ana 
having last night made the wished-for discovery^ 
immediately acquainted his master with it. 

Upon this news the colonel presently das- 
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S tobed to Booth the short note which we have 
fore soon. He sent it to bis own house instei^ 
Idiss Matthews’s, with hopes of that very 
cident which actually did happen. Not that 
lie had any ingredient of the bully in hini, and 
'desired to be pi’evcuted from fighting, but with a 
prospect of injuring Booth in the affection and 
estocm of Amelia, and of recommending himself 
somewhat to her by appearing in the light of 
her champion ; for which purpose he added that 
compliment to Amelia in his letter. He con- 
cluded, upon the whole, that if Booth himbclf 
opened the letter, he would certainly meet him 
the next morning ; but if his wife should open 
it before ho eamu home, it might have the effect 
before meiitidiod; and, fur his future expos- 
tulation with Huoth, it would not be in Amelia’s 
power to jirevent it. 

Now it bappoiicd that this pimp had more 
mnstors than oue. A mougst these was the worthy 
M r. Trent, for whom he had often done biisiness 
oi the pimping vocation. Ho bad boon employed, 
indeed, in the service of the great peer himself, 
under the diiection of the said Cl'rent, and was 
tho vcjy person who had assisted tho said Trent 
in dogging Booth and his wife to the Opera 
House on the masquerade night. 

This bubdlteru pimp was with his superior 
Trent yesterday morning, when he found a 
bailiff with him in order to receive his instruc- 
tions for tho arresting Booth, when the bailiff 
said it would be a very difficult matter to take 
him, for that to his knowledge ho was as shy a 
cock as any in lOngland. The subaltern im- 
mediately acquainteil l^'ront with the business in 
which ho was employed by the colonel ; upon 
which Trent enjoined him the moment be had 
set him to give iininodiato notice to the bailiff, 
which he agreed to, and poriormed accordingly. 

The bailiff, on receiving this notice, imine- 
dialely set out for his stand at an alehouse 
within three doors of Miss Matthews’s lodgings, 
at which, uufortunately for poor Booth, he 
arrived a very few minutes before Booth left 
that lady in order to return to Amelia. 

These wei-e several matters of which we 
thought nccessaiy our reader should bo in- 
formed ; for, besides that it conduces greatly to 
a pei'feot understanding of all history, there is 
no exorcise of the mind of a sensible reader more 
pleasant than the tracing the several small and 
almost imperceptible links in every chain of 
events by which all the great actions of the 
world are produced. We will now in the next 
chapter proceed with our history. 


CHAPTER IL 

In which Amelia vuUa her hwhand. 

Amelia, after much anxious thinking, in which 
she sometimes flattered herself that her husband 
was less guilty than she had flrst imagined 


and that he had some good excuse to make for 
himself (for, indeed, sbo was not so able as will- 
ing to make one for him), at length resolved to 
set out for the bailiff’s castle. Having therefore 
stiictly recommended the care of her children 
to her good landlady, she sent for a hackney- 
coach, and ordered the coachman to drived to 
Gray’s Inn Lare. 

When she came to the house, and asked for 
the captain, the bailiff’s wife, who came to the 
door, guessing, by tho greatnoss of her beauty and 
the disorder of her dress, that she was a young 
lady of pleasure, answered surlily, ^Captain! I 
do not know of any captain that is here, not 1 1 * 
For this good woman was, os well as Dame 
Purgante in Prior, a bitter enemy to all whores, 
especially to those of the handsome kind ; for some 
such she suspected to go shares with her in a 
certain property to which tho law gave her the 
sole right. 

Amelia replied she nvas certain that Captain 
Booth was there. *Woll, if he is so,* cries the 
bailiff’s wife, ^you may come into the kitchen if 
you will, aud he shall be called down to you if 
you have any business with him.* At the same 
time she muttered something to herself, and 
concluded a little more intelligibly, though still 
in a muttering voice, that she kept no such 
house. 

Amelia, whose innocence gave h^r no sus- 
picion of the true cause of this good woman*s 
sullenness, was frightened, and began to fear 
she know not what. At List she made a shift 
to totter into the kitchen, when the mistress of 
tho house asked her, * Well, madam, who shall I 
tell the captain wants to speak with him ? * 

ahk your pardon, madam,* cries Amelia; 
*in my confusion I really forgot you did not 
know me. Tell him, if you please, that I am 
his wife.* 

* Aud are you indeed his wife, madam?* cries 
Mrs. Bailiff, a little softened. 

* Yes, indeed, and upon my honour,* answers 
Amelia. 

* If this be the case,* cries the other, *yon may 
walk up stairs if you please. Heaven forbid 1 
should part man aud wifel Indeed, 1 think 
they can never be too much together. But 1 
never will suffer any bad doings in my houses 
nor any of the town ladies to come to ge&tleiiien 
here,’ 

Amelia answered that she liked her the better; 
for, indeed, in her present disposition, Amelia 
was as much exasperated against wicked women 
as the virtuous mistress of the hous^ or igiy 
other virtuous woman, could be. 

The bailiff’s wife then ushered Amelia up 
stairs, and, having unlocked the prisoner’s doon^ 
cried, * Captain, here is your lady, sir, come to 
dee you.’ At which words Booth started up 
from his chair, and caught Anelia in his irmii^ 
embracing her for a considerable time with eo 
much rapture, that the bailiff’# wif«^ who we# m 
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eye-witness of this violent fondness, began to 
suspect whether Amelia had really told her 
truth. However, she had some little awe of the 
captain, and, for fear of being in the wrong, 
did not interfere, but shut the door and turned 
the key. 

When Booth found himself alone with his 
wife, and had vented the first violence of his 
rapture in kisses and embraces, he looked ten- 
derly at her, and cried, * Is it possible, Amelia, 
is it possible you can have this goodness to 
follow such a wretch as mo to such a place as 
this; or do you come to upbraid me with my 
guilt, and to sink me down to that perdition 1 
so justly deserve ? ’ 

*Ara I so given to upbraiding, then?’ says 
she in a gentle voice ; ^ have I ever given you 
occasion to think I would sink you to poidition?' 

* Far be it from mo, my love, to think so,’ 
answered he. *And yet you may forgive the 
utmost fears of an offending, penitent sinner. 1 
know, indeed, the extent of your goodness, and 
yet I know my guilt so great 

^Alas! Mr. Booth,’ said she, *what guilt is 
this which you mention, and which you wiit to 
me of last night ? Suie, by your mentioning to 
me so much, you intend to tell me more — nay, 
indeed, to tell me all, and not leave my mind 
open to suspicions perhaps ton times woise than 
the truth.’ 

* Will you give me a patient hearing ? ’ said he. 

*1 will indeed,’ answered sho; *nay, 1 am 

prepared to hear the worst you can unfold ; nay, 
perhaps the worst is short of my apprehensions.’ 

Booth then, after a little further apology, 
began and related to her the whole that had 
passod between him and Miss Matthews, from 
their fiist meeting in the piison to their separa- 
tion the preceding evening; all which, as tho 
reader knows it already, it would be tedious 
and unpardonable to traiibciibe fiom his mouth. 
He told her likewise all that he had doue and 
suffered to conceal his transgiession from her 
knowledge. This he assured her was the busi- ; 
nees of his visit last night, the consequence of 
which was, ha declared in the mo&t solemn 
manner, no other than an absolute quarrel with 
Miss Matthews^ of whom he had taken a final 
leave. 

When he had ended his narration, Amelia, 
after a short silence, answered, * Indeed, I firmly 
believe every word you have said, but I cannot 
now forgive you the fault you have confessed, 
and my reason is— because I have forgiven it 
logg ago. Here, my dear,' said sb^ * is an in- 
stance that I am likewise Capable of keeping a 
secret’ Bhe then delivered her husband a letter 
which ^she had some time ago received from 
Hiss Matthews^ and which was the same which 
that lady had mentioned, and supposed, as 
Booth had never heard of it, that it had mUk 
oenied) for she sent it by fhe penny post In 
this letter^ whhdi was irigned by a feigned nams^ 


bbe bad acquainted Amelia with the infidel!^ 
of her husband, and had besides very greatjH 
abused him; taxing him with many falsehoodV 
and, among the rest, with having spoken veiyy 
slightingly and disrespectfully of his wife. H 

Amelia never shined forth to Booth in sol| 
amiable and great a light; nor did his own 
unworthiness ever appear to him so mean and 
contemptible as at this instant. However, when 
he had read the letter, he uttered many violent 
protestations to her, that all which related to 
herself was absolutely false. 

*1 am convinced it is,’ said she. would 
not have a suspicion of the contrary for the 
world. I assure you I had, till last night re- 
vived it in my memory, almost forgot the letter; 
for as 1 well knew from whom it came, by her 
montiefniug obligations which she had confened 
on yon, and which you ha^ moio than once 
spoken to me of, I made large allowances for 
the situation you was then in; and I was the 
more satisfied, as the letter itself, as well as 
many other ciicumstances, convinced me the 
affair was at an end.’ 

Booth now uttered the most extravagant ex- 
pressions of admiration and fondness that his 
heart could dictate, and accompanied them with 
the warmest embraces. All which warmth and 
tenderness she returned ; and teais of love and 
joy gushed from both their eyes, oo ravished, 
indeed, woio their heaits, that for some time 
they both foigot the dreadful situation of their 
affairs. 

This, however, was but a short reverie. It 
soon recurred to Ai^elia, that tliough she had 
the liberty of lea^g^jg that house when she 
pleased, she could nj. take hoi beloved husband 
with her. This thought stung her tender bosom 
to the quick, and she could not so far command 
hoi self as to refrain from many sox rowful ex- 
clamations against the hardship ot their destiny; 
but when sbe saw tfie effect they had upon 
Booth, she stifled her rising griel^ forced a little 
cheerfulness into her countenance, and, exciting 
all the spirits she could raise within herself, 
expressed her hopes of seeing a speedy end to 
their sufferings. She then asked her husband 
wbat she should do for him, and to whom she 
bhould apply for his deliverance? 

*rou know, my dear,’ cries Booth, 'that the 
doctor is to be in town some time to-day. My 
hopes of immediate Fedcniptlon are only hi him; 
and if that can be obtained, I moke no doubt of 
the success of that affair which is in the bands 
of a gentleman who had faithfully promised, 
and in whose power I am so well assured it is 
to serve me.* 

Thus did this poor man support his hopes 
by a dependence on that ticket which be had 
so dearly purchased of one who pretended 
manage the wheels in the great state lottery of 
preferment. A lottery, indeed, which hath this 
to recommend that many poor wretehes Ited 
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^hoir imaginationdirith the prospect of a prize 
"during their *whole IWes, and never discover 
they have drawn a blank. | 

Amelia, Wlio was of a pretty sanguine temper, 
and was entirely ignorant of these matters, was 
full as easy to be deceived into hopes as her < 
husband; but in reality at present ^e turned 
her eyes to no distant prospect; the desire of j 


As Booth was going to speak, the bailiff, 
without any ceremony, entered the room, and 
cried, * JJo offence, I hope, madam ; my wife, it 
seems, did not know yon. She thought the 
captain had a mind for a bit ol flesh by the bye. 
But I have quieted all matters, for 1 know you 
very well. X have seen that handsome face 
many a time when I have been wailing upon 


regaining her husband’s liberty having eugrossed the captain formerly. No offouee, 1 hope, 


her whole mind. 

While they wera discoursing on these matters 
they heard a violent noise in the house, and im- 
modiatoly after several persons passed by their 
door up stairs to the apartmr nt over their head 
This greatly tonified the gentle spirit of Amelia, 
and bho cried, ‘Good Hoaven^i, my dear, must I 
leave you in this horrid place? X am lonHIfled 
with a thousaud fears concerning you,* 

Booth oudoavoiired td comfort her, saying 
that he was in no maimer of danger, and that 
he doubted not but that the doctor would soon 
be «with him. ‘And stay, my dear,* cries he; 
‘now I recollect, suppose you should apply to 
my old friend James; for I believe you aie 
pretty well satisfied that your appiehensious of 
him were groundless. I have no reason to think 
but that he would be as ready to serve me as 
formerly.* 

Amelia Mmed palo as ashes at the name of 
James; aud instead of making a direct answer 
to her»hubband, she laid hold of him, and cried, 
‘ My dear, 1 have one favour to beg of you, and 
I insist on your granting it me.* 

Booth readily swore he would dony her no- 
thing 

‘It is only this, my dear,* said she, ‘that if 
that detested colouel comes you will not bee him. 
Lot the people of the house tell him you are not 
hero.* 

‘He knows nothing of my being here,’ an- 
swered Booth; ‘but why should 1 refuse to see 
him if he should be kind enough to come hither 
to me? Indeed, niy Amelia, you have taken a 
dislike to that man without sufficient reason.* 

‘I speak not upon that account,* cries Amelia; 
‘but 1 have had dreams last night about you 
two. Perhaps you will laugh at my folly, but 
pray indulge it, Nay, I insist on your promise 
of not denying mo.* 

‘Dreams I my dear creature,’ answered he. 
‘ What dream can you have had of us ? * 

‘One too horrible to be mentioned,* replied 
she. ‘ I cannot think of it without horror ; and 
unless you will promise mo not to see the colonel 
till I return, I positively will never leave you.’ 


madam ; but if my wife was as handsome as you 
are, I shonld not Jock for worse goods abroad.* 
l^oth conceived some displeasure at this 
speech, but he did not think ph?per to express 
mote than a pi^; and then aekud the bailiff 
what was the meaning of the noise they heard 
just now, 

‘I know of no noise,* answered the bailiff* 

* Some of my men have been carrying a piece 
of bad luggage up btairs—a poor rascal that re- 
sibted the law and justice ; so 1 gavo him a cut 
or two with a hanger. If they should prove 
mortal, he must thank himself for it. If a man 
wifi not behave like a gentleman to an officer, 
he must take the consequence ; but 1 must say 
that for you, captain, you behave yourself like a 
gentleman, and therefore I shall always use you 
as such ; and 1 hope yon will find bail soon \rith 
all my heart. This is but a paltry sum to what 
the last was ; and X do assure you there is n(> 
thing else against you in the oifice.* 

The latter part of the bailiff’s speech sofise- 
what comforted Amelia, who had been a little 
frigbtoned by the former; and sho soon after 
took Wve of her husband to go in quest of the 
doctor who, as Amelia had heard that morning, 
was expected in town that very day, which was 
somewhat sooner than he had iutonded at his 
departure. 

Before she went, however, bho left a strict'** 
charge with the bailiff, who ushered hor very 
civilly down stairs, that if one Colonel James j 
I came there to inquire for her husbimd, he should ; 
deny that he was there. 

She then departed ; and the immediately I 
gave a very bti-ict charge to his wife, his iwMd, i 
and his followers, that if one Colonel James, or 
any one from him, shonld inquire after the cap* 
tain, that they should det him know he had the ' 
captain above stairs; for he doubted not but 
that the colonel was one of Booth's oreditors, 
and he hoped for a second bail*bond by his 
means. 

OHAPTEB XXL 

CMtMmg modar jMhAient to the hiitorf. 


‘Indeed, my Amelia,’ said Booth, ‘I never 

knew you unreasonable before. How can a Amelia, in her way to the doctor’s, determined 

* _ A. S..—, I 4 . « > a a 


woman of your sense talk of dreams?* 


just to stop at her oum lodgings, which lay a 


4 Buffer me to be once at least unreasonable,’ little out of the road^'Cnd to pay a momentary 
said Amelia, * as yon ore so good-natured to say visit to her ohildren. 

him not often so. Consider what I have lately This was fortunate enongh ; for had she oiOled 
Buffensd, and how weak my opirito mwt be »t ^ ehe would hove hoMd 

thia tim* nothing of him, which woidd have caused tii her 
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■om9 alarm and disappointment: for the doctor 
was set down at Mrs. Atkinson's, where he was 
directed to Amelia's lodgings, to which he went 
before he called at his own; and here Amelia 
now found him playing with her two children. 

The doctor Imd been a little surprised at not 
finding Amelia at home, or any one that could 
give an account of her. He was now more 
surprised to see her come in such a dress, and 
at the disorder which he very plainly perceived 
in her pale and melancholy countenance. He 
addressed her first (for indeed she was in no 
great haste to speak), and cried, *My dear child, 
what is the matter? where is your hubband? 
Some mischief, I am afraid, hath happened to 
him in my absence.* 

*0 my dear doctor!* answered Amelia, ^sure 
some good angel hath sent you hither. My poor 
Will is arrested again. I left him in the most 
miserable condition, in the very house whence 
your goodness formerly ledoemed him.* 

* Arrested!’ cries the doctor. ‘Then it must 
be for some very inconsiderable trifle.* 

* I wish it was,* said Amelia; ‘but it is for no 
less than fifty pounds.* 

‘ Then,’ cries the doctor, ‘ he hath been disin- 
genuous with me. He told me he did not owe 
ten pounds in the woild for which ho was liable 
to be sued.* 

‘ I know not what to say,’ cries Amelia. ‘In- 
deed, 1 am afraid to tell you the truth.* 

‘How, child?’ said the doctor. ‘1 hope you 
will never disguise it to any one, ebpccially to 
me. Any prevancalioo, 1 piomise you, tv ill 
forfeit my friendship for ever.* 

*I will toll you the wholo,’ cries Amelia, ‘and 
rely entirely on your, goodness.’ She then re- 
lated the gaming story, not forgetting to set in 
the fullest light, and to lay the strongest emphabis 
on, his promise never to play again. 

The doctor fetched a deep sigh when he had 
heard Amelia’s relation, and ciied, ‘1 am sorry, 
child, for the share you are to partake in your 
husband’s sufferings; but as for him, I really 
think *he deserves no compassion. You say he 
hath promised never to play again, but I must 
tell you he hath broke his promise to me already; 
for 1 bad heard he was formerly addicted to ibis 
vice, and had given bim sufQoient caution against 
i(« You will consider, child, I am already 
pretty largely engaged for him, every farthing 
d.wkieh 1 am sensible I must pay. You know 
1 would go to the utmost verge of prudence to 
Arvo you; but 1 must not exceed my ability, 
which if not very great; and I have ^several 
famlliee on my Imnds who are by mlsfoitune 
alone brought to want 1 do assure you 1 cannot 
at present anewer for such a sum as thie without 
distressing my own circumstances.’ 

‘Then Heaven have mercy upon ua aU!* 
ones Amelia, ‘for we have no other friend on 
earths my husband ia undone, and these poor 
Utde wxetchea must be starved.* 


l*he doctor cast his eyes on the children, and , 
then cried, ‘ 1 hope not so. I told you I must dia-i^ 
tress my circumstances, and I will distress them ^ 
this once on your account, and on the account of 
these poor little babes. But things must not go 
on any longer in this way. You must take an 
heroic resolution. I will hire a coach for you 
to-morrow morning, which shall carry you all 
down to my parsonage-house. There you sliall 
have my protection till something can be done 
for your husband; of which, to be plain with 
you, I at present see no likelihood.* 

Amelia fell upon her knees in an ecstasy of 
thanksgiviog to the doctor, who immediately 
raised bor up, and placed her in her chair. She 
then recollected herself, and said, ‘ 0 my worthy 
friend, 1 have still another matter to mention to 
you, in which I must have both your advice and 
assistance. My soul blushes to give you all this 
trouble ; but what other friend have'l ? — indeed, 
what other friend could I apply to so properly 
on such an occasion ? * 

The doctor, with a very kind voice and coun- 
tenance, desired her to speak. She then said, 
‘0 sir! that wicked colonel whom I have men- 
tioned to you formeily hath picked some quarrel 
with my husband (for she (hd not think proper 
to nuntion the cause), and hath sent him a 
challt ngo. It came to my hand ^ast night after 
ho was arrested: 1 oiiened and rend it* 

‘Give it me, child,’ said the doctor. 

She ausw cit'd she had buiut it, as wag indeed 
true. ‘But I remember it was an aiipoiLtmcnt 
to meet with sword and pistol this morning at 
de r.M k.’ ^ 

‘Make j ourself ea5y®*^^y dear child,’ cries 
tho dot lor; *I will tal’^J caie to prevent any 
mischief.’ 

‘But consider, my dear sir,’ said she, ‘this is 
a tender matter. My husband’s honour is to be 
preserved as well as bis life.* 

‘And so is his soul, which ought to be the 
dearest of all thin gs,' cries the doctor. ‘ Honour ! 
nonsense I Can honour dictate to him to disobey 
the express commands of bis Maker, in compli- 
ance with a custom established by a set of 
blockheads, founded on false principles of virtue, 

I in direct opposition to the plain and positive 
precepts of religion, and tending manifestly to 
give a sanction to ruffians, and to protect them 
in all the ways of impudence and villany ? * 

‘All this, I believe, is very true,’ cries Aiaelia; - 
‘but yet you know, doctor, the opinion of the 
world.* 

‘You talk simply, child,* cries the doctor. 
‘What, is the opinion of the world opposed to 
religion and virtue ? But you are in the wrong. 
It is not the opinion of the uorld; it is the 
opinion of the idle, ignorant, and profligate. 
is impossible it should be the opinion of one man 
of sense, who is in earnest in his belief of oqr 
religion. Chiefly, indeed, it hath been upheld 
by the nonsense of women, when either from 
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thcdr eztfBine cowardice aud desire of protection, 
or, as Mr. Bayle tliiuks, from their excessive 
vanity, have been always forward to countenance 
a set of hectors and bravoes, and to despise all 
men of modesty and sobriety; though these are 
often at the bottom, nph only the better, but the 
braver men.* 

*You know, doctor,* cries Amelia, *I have 
never presumed to argue with you ; your opinion 
is to me always instruction, aud your word a law.* 

* Indeed, child,* cries the doctor, * 1 know you 
are a good woman ; and yet I must observe to 
you, that this very desire of feeding the passion 
of female vanity with the heroism of her man, 
old llonier seems to make the characteristic of a 
bad and look's woman, lie iu.rodiices Tlelon 
upbraiding* her gallant with having c^uittod the 
fight, and left the victoiy to Menelaus, aud 
seeming to bo sorry that she had left her hus- 
baud only becauso he was the hotter dnollisi of 
the two. But in how dilTorcut a light doth he 
represent the tender and chaste love of Andro- 
mache to her woithy Hector! ^ho dissuades him 
from exposing himself to danger, even in a just 
cause. This is indeed a weakness, but it is an 
amiable one, and becoming the true feminine 
oharac'ter; but a woman w'ho, out of heroic 
vanity (for so it is), would hazard not only Iho 
life, but the soul too, of lior husband in a duel, is 
a monster, aud ought to be painted in no other 
character but that of a Fury.' 

‘1 assure you, doctor,* cries Amelia, *I never 
saw this matter in the odimis light in which you 
have ti uly vcpi esented it before. I am ashamed 
to recollect what 1 have formerly said on this 
subject. And yr^t, whilst the opinion of the 
woild is as it is, one would wish to comply as 
far as possible, especially as my husband is an 
officer of the army. If it can be done, therefore, 
with safety to his honour* — 

* Again honour!* cries the doctor; * indeed 1 
will not* suffer that noble word to be so basely 
and barbarously prostituted. 1 have known 
some of these men of honour, as they call them- 
selves, to be the most arrant rascals in the 
universe.* 

‘Well, I ask your pardon,' said she; ‘reputa- 
tion then, if you please, or any word you like 
better ; you know my meaning very well* 

‘1 do know your meaning,’ cries the doctor, 
and Virgil knew it a great while ago. The 
next tkne you see your friend Mrs. Atkinson, 
ask her what it was made Dido fall in love with 
ffilneas?* 

‘Nay, dear sir,* said Amelia, ‘do not rally me 
80 unmorcUally; think where my poor husband 
Is now.* 

‘He is,* answered the doctor, ‘where I will 
presently be with him. In the meantime, do 
you pack up everything in order for your journey 
to€norrow; for, if you are wise, you will not 
trust your hus^ud a day longer in this town-^ 
^thoefoxe to packing.* 


Amelia promised she would, though indeed 
she wanted not any warning for her journey on 
this account; for when she had packed up 
herself in the coach, she packed up her all. 
However, she did not think proper to mention 
this to the doctor; for as he was now in pretty 
good humour, she did not care to venture again 
discomposing his temper. 

The doctor then set out for Gray’s Inn Lane; 
and as soon as he was gone, Amelia began to 
consider of her incapacity to take a journey in 
her present situation without even a clean shift. 

At lost she resolved, as she was possessed of 
S( ven guineas and a half, to go to her friend and 
redeem some of her own and her husband's linen 
out of captivity ; indeed, just so much as would 
render it baialy possible for them to go out of 
town with any kind of decency. And this 
resolution she immediately executed. 

As ocion as she had finibhcd her business with 
the pawnbroker (if a man who lends under 
thirty per cent, deserves that name), ho said to 
her, ‘Pray, madam, do you know that man who 
was here yesterday when you brought the 
picture?* Amelia ausv^ered in the negative. 

* Indeed, madam,* said the broker, ‘he knows 
you, though he did not recollect you while you 
was hero, as your hood was drawn over your 
face ; but the moment you was gone he begged 
to look at the picture, which I, thinking no 
harm, permitted, lie had scai c e looked upon it 
when lie cried out, “By heaven and earth, it is 
her picture!** He then asked me if 1 knew 
you. “ Judood,** says 1, ** I never saw the lady 
before ’* ' 

In this last particular, however, the pawn- 
broker a little savoured of his profession, and 
made a small deviation from the truth ; for when 
the man had asked him if he knew the lady, he 
answered she was some poor undone woman 
who had pawned all her clothes to him the day 
before; ‘and 1 suppose,* says he, ‘this picture is 
the last of her goods and chattels.* This hint 
we thought proper to give the reader, os It may 
chance to be matoriaL 

Amelia answered coldly that she had taken so | 
very little notice of the man, that shs scam 
remembered bo was there, 

‘X assure you, madam,’ says the pawnbroker, 
‘be bath taken very great notice of you ; for the 
man changed countouauce upon what I said, and 
presently after bogged me to give him a dram. 
Oho I thinks I to myself, are you thereabouts?'’ 
I would not be so much in love with some folks 
as some people are for more interest than 1 shall 
ever make of a thousand pounds.’ 

Amelia blushed, and saidt with some pesvUh- 
ness, that she knew nothing of the man, but ' 
supposed he was some impertinent fellow oir 
other. 

‘Nay, madam,* answered the pawnbroker, *1 
assure yon be is not worthy your regard. He Is 
a poor wretch, and I believe 1 oA possessed of 
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most of Ill's movoabloB. However, I bope you are 
not ofTeuded, for indeed ho said no lianu; but 
he was very strangely disordered, that is the 
trutli of iU* 

Amelia was very desirous of putting an end 
to this conversation, and altogether as eager to 
return to her childieii ; sho therefore bundled up 
her things as fast as she could, and calling for 
a hackney-coach, directed the coachman to her 
lodgings, and bid him diive her home with all 
the haste he could. 

CHAPTER IV. 

In. tchich Dr. Uarrison visits Colonel James. 

Thk doctor, when he loft Amelia, intended to go 
directly to Tlooth ; but h« presently clianged his 
mind, and detei mined first to call on the ctdonel, 
as lie thought it iviis piopcr to put an end to 
that matter before ho gave Uooth his libeity. 

The doctor found the two colonels, James and 
Ilath, together. They both received him very 
civilly, for James was a very well-bred man, and 
Bath always showed a particular respect to the 
clerg}, lie being indeed a iieilecl good riiiistian, 
except ill the articles of lighting and swearing. 

Our divine sat some time w'lthout mentioning 
the subject of his errand, in hopes that h'lth 
would go away ; but when ho found no likelihood 
of that (for indeed Bath was of the two much the 
most pleased with his company), he told James 
that he had something to sjy to him u luting to 
Mr. Booth, which ho behoved he might speak 
before his bi other. 

‘Undoubtedly, sir,’ said James; ‘for there can 
be no secrets between us which my brother may 
not hear.* 

‘I come then to you, sir,* said the doctor, 
‘from the most unhappy woman in the world, 
to whoso afflictions you have very gioatly and 
very cruelly added by sending a cliallunge to her 
husband, which hath very luckily fallen into her 
hands ; for had the man for whom you designed 
it received it, 1 am afraid you would not have 
seen me upon this occasion.* 

‘If 1 writ such a letter to Mr. Booth, sir,* said 
James, ‘you may be assured I did not expect this 
visit in answer to it* 

‘1 do not think you did,* cries the doctor; 
'but you have great reason to thank Heaven for 
ordering this matter contrary to } our expecta- 
^tions. 1 know not what trifle may have drawn 
thin challenge from you ; but after what I have 
some reason to know of you, sir, 1 nmst plainly 
tell you that, if you had added to your guilt 
already committed against this man that of 
haviiig his blood upon your hands, your soul 
would have become ae black as hell itself.* 

‘Give me leave to say,* cries the colonel, ‘this 
Is a language which I am not used to hear; and 
if your doth was not your protoclioo, yon should 
I not give it me with impunity. Alter what you 


know of me, sir ! What do you presume to knew 
of mo to my disadvantage ? * ' 

‘You say my cloth is my protection, colonel,* 
answerod the doctor ; ‘ therefore pray lay aside 
your anger: I do not come with any design of 
affronting or offending you.’ 

‘Very well,’ cries Bath; ‘that declaration is 
suffleient from a dergyman, let him say what he 
pleases.* 

‘Indeed, sir,’ says tho doctor very mildly, ‘I 
consult equally the good of you both, and, in a 
spiiitiial sense, more especially yours; for you 
know }ou have injured this poor man.* 

‘So far, on the contj a ly,’ cries James, ‘that I 
have been his greatest beiK^factor. 1 scorn to 
upbiaid him, but you force nio to it. Nor have 
I evei (lone him tho least injury.’ 

‘Poih.ips not,’ said the doctor 4 ‘I will alter 
what I have said. But for this 1 nj^ply to your 
honour — llavo you not intended him an injury, 
tho very iuiontion of which cancels every obli- 
gation ? * 

‘ How, sir ? * answered the colonel ; ‘ what do 
you mean ? * 

‘My meaning,* replied tho doctor, ‘is almost 
too tender to mention. Como, eolom 1 , examine 
}onr own heart, and thou cns\\ei me, on your 
honour, if you have not iiitoii'lcd to do him the 
highest wrong which 0110 man o.*n do another?* 
‘I do not know wliai you moan by the 
question,* ausweiod the C(»l(»iud. 

‘D — n mo, tlm question is very transparent I * 
ciies Bath. ‘From any idhei man it would be 
an affront with the stio^gi'st emphasis, but from 
one of the ductoi's clot^j^^t demands a categoinol 
answer.* ^ 

‘I om not a papii., sir,* answered Colonel 
James, ^nor am I obliged to confess to my priest. 
But if you have an> thing to say, sj e.ii; openly 
for 1 do not understand jour ineaiifUo.' 

‘I have explained my meaning to you already,’ 
said the doctor, ‘in a letter I w luto to you on the 
subject,— a subject which 1 am sorry I should 
have any occasion to write upon to a Chris- 
tian.* 

‘I do remember now,’ cries the colonel, ‘that 
I received a very impertiuoiit letter, something 
like a sormon, against adultery; but I did not 
expect to hear tho author own it to my face.* 
‘That bravo man then, sir,* answered the 
doctor, * stands before you who dares own he 
wrote that letter, and dares affirm too that it wae 
writ on a just and strong foundation. But if 
the hardness of your heart could prevail on you 
to treat my good intention with contempt and 
I scorn, what, pray, could induce you to show it, 

I nay, to give it Mr. Booth ? What motive could 
you have for that, unless you meant to insult him, 
and to provoke your rival to give you that ojpgior- 
tunity of putting him out of the world which you 
have since wickedly sought by your ohalleng''? * 
* I' give him the letter ! * said tho colonel. 

♦Yea, sir,’ answerod the doctor, ‘ hs showed me 
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the letter, and affirmed that you gave it.hiniat 
the masquerade.' 

* He ie a lying rascal, then f ' said the colonel 
Tery passionately. *I scarce took the trouble of 
reading the loiter, and lost it out of my pocket.* 

IToro Bath interfered, and explained this affair 
in the manner in which it happened, and with 
which the reader is already acquainted. He 
concluded by great eulogiums on the perform- 
ance, and d(H‘1ared it was one of the most en- 
thuhiastic (meaning, perhaps, ecclesiaslic) letters 
that ever wits written. ‘And d — ^n ini*,’ says he, 

* if 1 do not respect the author with the utmost 
emphasis of thinking.’ 

The doctor ni> v loeolloctod what had passed 
witli Booth, and poiceived he Inul made a mistake 
of one colonel lor aiiutleu*. '1 L s he pre inlly 
acknowlcdaed to Colmiol Jan)o« anil said that 
the mistake Imd been liis, and not Booth's. 

Bath now collected all hii gravity niid dignity, 
as he called into bis counlenaneo, and, ad- 
dressing hinisilf to Jiimes, said, ‘And was that 
letter w lit to you, In other? — I boiio you never 
deserved any hiispieuiii of this kind ’ 

‘Brotbeu,’ ern s James, ‘1 am accountable to 
myself for my actions, and hliall not render im 
account eitlier to you or to that gentleman.’ 

‘As to me, biotin r,’ answered Batb, ‘you say | 
right*, but 1 think this gentleman may call >ou i 
to an acj'oiiiit; nay, 1 think it is his duty so to | 
do. And let mo tell jou, la other, tliero is oiio 
much grtiitoi than he to whom joii must give an 
account. Ill 1 4 ho dh is leally a fine woman, a 
lady of moot inipiMious and ninj< she luvbenee. 

I have beard }cm oiten that you liked her; 
and if }ou have iiiuiiiilled ivilb licr husband 
upon this acfoiuit, 1)} all the dignity of man, 1 
think }ou ought to ask his parduu.’ 

‘Jiideed, hiotlier,’ ciics James, ‘1 can bearthib 
no longer — jou will make mo angry pieseutly.’ 

‘Angiy! brother James,’ ciics Bath; ‘angry I 
—I love you, brother, and have obligations to 
you. 1 will say no more, but I hope you know 
1 do not fear making any man angry.’ 

James answered be knew it well; and then 
the doctor, appvehmiding that while he was 
stopping Dp one breach bo should make another, 
presently iiitirfered, and turned tho discourse 
back to Booth. *You tell mo, sir,’ said he to 
James, ‘that my gown is my protection; let it 
then at least protect uio where 1 have had no 
design in offending — wliero I have consulted 
your highest welfare, as in truth 1 did in writing 
this letter. And if you did not in the least 
deserve any such suspicion, still you have no 
cause for resentment. Caution against siu, even 
to the innocent, can never bo unwholesome. 
But this 1 assure you, wliatever anger you have 
to me, you qan have none to poor Booth, who 
was entirely k^uorant of my writing to you, and 
^who, I am certain, never eulertaiued the least 
•uspioiou of you ; on the contrary, reveres you 
with the highest esteem, and love^ and gratitude. 


Let me therefore reconcile all matters between 1 
you, and bring you together before he hath even 
hoard of this ehalTenge.* 

‘Brother,’ cries Bath, ‘I hope I shall not make 
you angry — I lie when I say so; for I am in- 
different to any man’s anger. Let me be an 
accessary to what the doctor hath said. 1 think 
1 may be trusted with matters of this nature, and 
it is a Utile unkind that, if you intended to send 
a cliallenge^ you did not make me the bearer. 
But, indeed, as to what appears to me, this 
matter nmy bo very well made up; and as hft. 
Booth doth not know of the challenge, I don’t 
soe why he ever should, any moio than your 
giving him the lie just now; but that he shall 
never have from me, nor, I believe, from this 
gentleman; for, indeed, if lie should, it would be 
incumbent upon him to cut your throat.* 

‘Lookee, doctoi/snid James, ‘I do not deserve 
the unkind suspicion you just now throw out 
ag.ini'.t mo. 1 never thirsted after any man’s 
bloi/d; and as for what hath passed sinco this 
discovery bath bappeuod, I inny i>ei Imps not think 
it worth my while to trouble myself any more 
about it.* 

Tlie doctor was not contented ifrith perhaps ; 
he insisiud on a firm x^roinise, to bo bound with 
the colonrl's honour. This at length he obtained, 
and thou departed well satisfied. 

In fact, the colonel was ashamed to avow the 
real cause of tho quarnd to this good man, or 
indeed to his brother Bath, who would not only 
have condoiniicd liiiri equally with the doctor, 
but would posbibly have with him on 

his sister's account, whom, as the reader must 
bavf oi irved, ho lovod above all things; and, 
in pi«au truth, though tho colonel was a brave 
man, and daud to tight, yet he was altogether 
as willing to let it alone; ond this made him 
now and then give a little way to tho wrong- 
beadeduess of Colonel Batli, who, with all the 
other priucix»les of honour and hiiniauity, made 
no more of cutting the throat of a man upon any 
of his punctilios than a butcher doth of killing 
sheep. 

CHAPTER V. 

Whai passed al ike iuuliff's hmm* 

Tub doctor now set forwards to his friend Booth, 
auvl as he passed by the door of his attorney in 
tlie way, he called upon him and took him with 
him. 

The meeting between him and Booth need ^ot 
bo expatiated on. The doctor was really angry j 
and though he deferred his lecture to a more 
proper opportunity, yet, as he was no dissembli^ 
(indeed, be was incapable of any disguise), he 
could not put on a show of that heartinen 
with which he had lorgierly used to reoeivo Ills, 
friend. 

Booth at ‘last began himself InthS follotHttg 
manners *l>/>oior, 1 am really i^shamed to ase 
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you ; and if you know the confusion of my soul 
on this occasion, I am sure you would pity rather 
than upbraid me ; and yet 1 can say with great 
sincerity, I rejoice in this last instance of my 
shame, since 1 am like to reap the most solid 
adyantago from it* The doctor stare<l at this, 
and Booth thus proceeded: * Since I have been 
in this wretched place I have employed my time 
almost entirely in reading over a series of sermons 
which are contained in that book (meaning Dr. 
Barrow's works, which then lay on the taolo 
before him) in proof of the Christian religion , 
and so good an effect have they had upon me, 
that I shall, 1 believe, be the better man for 
them as long as I live. 1 have not a doubt (for 
I own 1 have had such) which remains now un- 
satisfied. If ever an angel might be thought to 
guide the pen of a writer, surely the pen of that 
great and good man had such an assistant* The 
doctor readily concurred in the praises of Dr. 
Barrow, and added, *Yoa say you have had 
your doubts, young gentleman; indeed, I did 
not know that — and, pray, what were your 
" doubts ? * — ‘Whatever they were, sir,* said Booth, 
‘they are now satisfied, as I believe those of 
every impartial and sensible reader will bo if he 
will with due attention read over these excellent 
sermons.’ — ‘Very well,* answered the doctor, 
‘though I have conversed, 1 find, with a false 
brother hitherto, I am glad you are reconciled to 
truth at last, and 1 hope your future faith will 
have some influence on your future life.* — ‘I 
need not tell you, sir,* replied Booth, ‘that will 
always be the case where faith is sincere, as 1 
assure you mine is. Indeed, 1 never was a rash 
disbeliever; my chief doubt was founded on tbis 
— that as men appeared to mo to act entirely 
from their passions, their actions could have 
neither merit nor demerit.*— * A very worthy 
conclusion truly 1 * cries the doctor ; ‘ but if men 
act, as 1 believe they do, from their passions, it 
would be fair to conclude that ndigiou to be true 
which applies immediately to the strongest of 
these passions, hope and fear; choosing rather 
to rely on its rewards and punishments than on 
that native beauty of virtue which some of the 
ancient philosophers thought proper to recom- 
mend to their disciples. But we will defer this 
discourse till another opportunity ; at present, as 
the devil hath thought proper to set you free, 1 
will try if lean prevail on the bailiff to do the same.’ 

The doctor had not really so much money in 
town as Booth’s debt amounted to, and therefore, 
though he would otherwise very willingly have 
paM it, he was forced to give bail to the detion. 
For which purpose, as the bailiff was a man of 
great form, he was obliged to get another person 
to be bound with him. This person, however, 
the attorney undertook to procure, and imme- 
diately set out in quest o{ him. 

During his absence the bailiff came Into the 
room, and, addressing himself to the doctor, said, 
*1 thiiik, lir, ynur name b Doctor Harrlsqp?* 


Tim doctor immediately acknowledged his name. 
Inaeed, the bailiff had seen it to a bail-bond 
before. ‘Why then, sir,* said the bailiff, ‘there 
is a man above in a dying condition that desires 
the favour of speaking to you ; I believe he wants 
you to pray by him.* 

The bailiff himself was not more ready to 
execute his ofiSco on all occasions for hiS fee than 
the doctor was to execute his for nothing. With- 
out making auy further inquiry therefore into 
the condition of the man, he imuiediatoly went 
up stairs. 

As soon as the bailiff returned down stairs, 
which was immediately after he had lodged the 
doctor in the room, Booth had the curiosity to 
ask him who this niau was. ‘ Why, I don’t know 
much of him,* said the bailiff; *I had him once 
in custody before now; 1 remember ik was when 
your honour was hero last ; an<l now I remember, 
too, ho said that ho knew your honour Very welL 
Indeed, 1 had some opinion of him at that time, 
for he si>ent his money very much like a gentle- 
man ; but I have discovered since that ho is a 
poor follow, and worth nothing, lie is a mere 
bhy cock; 1 have had the stuff abopt me thie 
week, and could never get at him till this morn- 
ing; nay, 1 don’t boHove we should over have 
found out his lodgings had it not been for the 
attorney that wus here ju'^t now, who gave us 
information. And so wo took him this morning 
by a comical way enough; for we diessed up one 
of my men in women’s clothes, who told the 
people of the house that she was his sister, just 
come to town — for we were told b}" the attorney 
that ho had buch a sister, which he was led 
up stairs — and so kci>t th^^'floor a-jar till 1 and 
another rushed in. Lot^ne tell you, captain, 
there are as good stratagems made use of in our 
business as any in the army.* 

* But pray, bir,’ said Booth, ‘ did not y' u tell 
mo this morning that the poor follow wab des- 
perately wounded ; nay, 1 think you told the 
doctor that he was a dying man ? ’ 

‘ I had like to have forgot that,* cries the bailiff. 
‘Nothing would servo the gentleman but that he 
must make resistance, and he gave my man a 
blow with a stick; but 1 soon quieted him by 
giving him a wipe or two with a hanger. Not 
that, I believe, I have done his business neither; 
but the fellow is faint-hearted, and the surgeon, 

1 fancy, frightens him more than he need. But, 
however, let th^ worst come to the worst, the 
law is all on my side, and it is only ss 
The attorney that was here just now told me so, 
and bid me fear nothing ; for that he would stand 
my friend, and undertake the cause; and he is 
a devilish good one at a defence at the Old 
Bailey, 1 promise you. 1 have known him bring 
off several that everybody thought would have 
been hanged.* 

‘ But suppose you should be acquitted,* isld 
Booth, ' would not the blood of this poor wrekh * 
lie a little heavy at your heart? * 
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* Why should it, captain ?' said the bailiff* ^Is 
not all done in a lawful way ? Why will people 
resist the law when they know the oonsequence ? 
To be sure, if a man was to kill another in an 
unlawful manner as it were, and what the law 
calls murder, that is quite and clear another thing. 

1 should not care to be convicted of murder any 
more than another man. Why now, captain, you 
have been abroad in the wars, they tell mo, and, 
to be sure, must have killed men in your time. 
Pray, was you ever afraid afterwaids of seeing 
their ghosts?* 

^ That is a different affair,’ crios Booth ; * but 
1 would not kill a man in cold blood for all the 
world.* 

* There is no difference &t all, as T can sec,’ 
cries the bailiff. * One is as much in the way of 
business as the other. When gentlemen behave 
themselves like unto gentlemen, 1 know how ti» 
treat them as such, as well as aiiy oflicer iho 
king hath ; and wlM*n they do not, why, they 
must take what follows, and the law doth not 
call it murder.* 

Booth very plainly saw that the bailiff had 
squared his couhcicuco exactly according to law, 
and that he could not easily subvi'rt his way of 
thiukiiig. Ho therefore gave up the cause, and 
desired the bailiff to expedite the bonds, which 
he promised to do, saying he hoped ho had used 
him with proper civility this time, if he had 
not the labt, and that ho should be remoiubered 
for it 

But before we closo this chapter we shall en- 
deavour to satisfy an inquiry, which may arise I 
in our most favouiito readers (lor so arc iho most ! 
curious), how it came to pass that such a person 
as was Doctor Harrison should employ such a 
fellow as this Murphy. 

The case then was thus : this Murphy had been 
clerk to an attorney in the very same town in 
which the doctor lived, and, when lie was out of 
Lib time, had sot up with a character fair enough, 
and had married a maid-servant of Mrs. Harris, 
by which means he had all the business to which 
that lady and her friends, in which number was 
the doctor, could recommend him. 

Murphy went on with his business, and thrived 
very well, till he happened to make an unfortu- 
nate slip, in which he was detected by a brother 
of the same calling. But though we cell this by 
the gentle name of a slip, in respect to its being 
, so extremely common, it was a matter in which 
the law, if it had ever oome to its ears, would 
have passed a very severe censure, being indeed 
no less than perjury and subornation of perjury. 

This brother attorney, being a very good- 
natured man, and unwilling to bespatter his own 
profession, and considering, perhaps, that the 
* odbseqnenoe did in «no wise affect the public, 
who bad no manner of interest in the alternative 
l^hether A., in whom the right was, or B., to 
whom Mr. Murphy, by the means aforesaid, had 
I Iniuifexxedit, suooe^ed in an action; we mention 


this particular, because, as this brother attorney 
was a very violent party-man, and a professed 
stickler for the public, to suffer any injury to 
b ive been done to that would have been highly 
inconsistent with his principles. 

This gentleman therefore came to Mr. Murphy, 
and after showing him that he had it in his power 
to convict him of the aforesaid crime, very gene-' 
rously told him that be had not the least delight 
in bringing any man to destruction, nor the least 
animosity against him. All that ho insisted upon 
was, that he would not live in the same town or 
county with one who had been guilty of suoh an 
actio a. He then told Mr. Murphy that he would 
keep the secret on two conditions : the one was, 
that he immediately quitted that county; the 
other was, that he should convince him he de- 
served this kindness by liis f^ratitude, and that 
Murphy should transfer to the other all the busi- 
Doss which he then had in those parts, and to 
which he could possibly recommend bim. I 

It is the observation of a very wise man, that ! 
it is a very common exorcise of wisdom in this | 
world, of two evils to choose the least. The reader 
therefore cannot doubt but that Mr. Murphy 
complied with the alternative proposed by this 
kind brotlior, and accepted the terms on which 
Hi>crooy was to be obtained. 

This happened while the doctor watf abroad; 
and with all this, except the departure of Murphy, 
not only the doctor, but tbe whole town (save 
his aforesaid brother alone), were to this day* | 
unacquainted. 

The doctor, at his retur:*, hearing that Mr.' 
■Mutj'hy was gone, applied to the other attorney* 
iu ins affairs, who still employed this Murphy as" 
his agent in town, partly perhaps out of good- 
will to him, and partly from the reoommendatiotf 
of Miss Harris ; for, as he had manried a servant 
(If the family, and a particular favourite of hers, 
there cau bo no wonder that she, Who was en- 
tirely ignorant of the affair above related, as welt 
as of his conduct in town, should continue her 
favour to him. It will appear, therefore, I ap-* 

, prebend, no longer strange that the doctor, who 
had seen this man but three times since his 
removal to tows, and then conversed with him 
only on business, should remain as ignorant of 
his life and character, as a man generally is of 
the character of the hackney- coachman who 
drives him. Nor doth it reflect more on the 
honour or uuderstanding of the doctor, under 
these oircumstanoes, to employ Murphy, than it 
would if be had been driven about the town byli | 
thief or a murderer. 


CHAPTBB VL 

What poited betvem i&a docUn* and the eick man,' 

We left the doctor in the last chapter wIBi the 
wounded man, to whom the docto, in n vmy 
gentle voice, spoke as follows ^ 
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* I am sorrjf friend, to see you in this situation, 
and am very ready to give you any comfort or 
assistance within my power/ 

thank you kindly, doctor,* said the man. 
* Indeed, 1 should not Lave presumed to Lave 
sent to you had 1 not known your character; 
for though 1 bolieve 1 am not at all known to 
you, 1 Lave lived many years in that town where 
you youisclf had a house : my name is Hobinson, 
I used to write for the attorneys in those parts, 
and I have been employed on your business in 
my time.’ 

‘ I do not lecolloct you nor your name,’ said the 
doctor; *but consider, fiieud, your moments aie 
precious, and }our business, as I am informed, is 
to offer up 3 our prayers to that gieat Being before 
whom you are shoi Lly to appear. But fiist let me 
exhort you eai ne&tly to a most serious lepeutance 
of all your sins.’ 

‘ 0 doctor]’ said the man ; ‘pray, what is your 
opinion of a donth-bed repentance? ’ 

*lf ro])entance is sincere,’ cries the doctor, 
hope, thruugli the mercies and merits of our most 
poweiful and benign Intercessinr, it will never 
come too late ’ 

*But do not you think, sir,’ cries the man, 

‘ that, in order to obtain forgiveness of any groat 
ein we bate committed, by an injury done to 
our neighbours, it is necessary, as far as in us 
lies, to make all tbe amends we can to the paily 
injured, and to undo, if possible, the injuiy wo 
have done ? ’ 

‘Most undoubtedly,’ cries the doctor; ‘our 
pretence to repentance would otlieiwise be gross 
hypocrisy, and an impudent attempt to deceive 
and impose upon our Creator himself.* 

‘ Indeed, 1 am of the same opinion,' cries the 
penitent ; ‘ and 1 think further, that this is 
thrown in my way, and hinted to me by that 
great Being ; for an accident happem d to me yc«»- 
ierday, by which, as things have fallen out since, 
1 think 1 plainly discern the hand of Providence. 
1 went yesterday, sir, you must know, to a pawn- 
broker’s, to pawn the laat moveable, which, except 
the poor clothes you see on my back, 1 am worth 
in the world. While I was th^re, a young lady 
came in to pawn her picture. She had disguised 
herself so much, and pulled her hood so over her 
face, that I did not know her while she stayed, 
which was scarce three minutes. As soon as she 
was gone, the pawnbroker, taking the picture in 
his hand, cried out, “ IJ^on my thiA U the 
handiomeetfaee J ever sate in my life ! ” k desired 
him to let me look on the picture, which he readily 
did; and I no sooner cast my eyes upon it than 
the strong resemblance struck me, and 1 knew it 
to be Mrs. Booth.’ 

‘Mrs. Booth! what Mrs. Booth?’ cries the 
doctor. 

‘ Captain Booth’s lady, the captain who is now 
bdow,’ said the other. 

‘How?* oriee doctor with great im- 
petuosity. 


^HaVe patience,’ said the man, *and you shall 
hoar all. I expressed some surprise to the pawn- 
broker, and asked tbe lady’s name. He answered 
that he knew not her name ; but that she was 
some undone wretch, who had the day before left 
all her clothes with him in pawn. My guilt fm- 
mcdiatoly flew in my face, and told me 1 had been 
accessary to tins lady’s undoing. The suddeu 
shock so affected me, that had it not boon for a 
dram which the pawnbroker gave me, 1 believe I 
should have sunk on the S|X)t.’ 

‘Accessaiy to her undoing! how accessary ? ' 
said the doctor. * Pray toll me, for 1 am impatient 
to hear.’ 

* 1 Will tell you all as fast as T can,’ cries the 
sick mail. ‘You know, good doctor, that Mis. 
Ifarris of our town had two daughtoi<4i this Mis. 
Booth and another. Now, sir, it seems the other 
daughter had some way or other disolfliged her 
mother a little before the old lady died; therefore 
she made a will, and Vft all her fortune, exctpt 
one thousand pounds, to Mrs. Booth ; to w Inch 
will Mr. Muipby, myself, and another who is 
now dead, were the wn nesses. Mrs. Harris 
afterwaids died suddenly; upon which it wms 
coiitiivod by her other d lughtc r and Mr. Mni phy 
to make a nevv will, m which Mrs. Booth had a 
legacy of ten pounds, and all the ust was given 
to the other. To this will, Mill phy, Ttiyselt, and 
the hamo thud i>crson, ngaiii set oiu hands.’ 

‘Good Iloavon! how wciuhiful is thy provi- 
dence ’ ’ Cl ICS the doctor. ‘ M ui jihy, say j cm ? ’ 

‘He Lim'.elf, bir,’au&weiedltobint»on; ‘Mmphy, 
who is the gicatcbt rogue bolitve, now in the 
woild.* 

‘Piay, sir, proceed,’ cri^s the doetor. 

‘Foi this bervice, bii,* said Kobiiison, ‘myself 
and the third person, one Gaiter, receiv d two 
hundred pounds each. What rew'ard Murphy 
bimsclf had 1 know not Carter died soon after- 
waids; and from that time, at several payments, 
I have by thi oats extorted above a hundred pounds 
more. And this, sir, is the whole tiuth, which 
I am ready to tobtify if it would please lloaven 
to prolong my life.’ 

‘ 1 hope it will,’ cries the doctor ; ‘ but some- 
thing must bo done for fear of accidents. 1 will 
send to counsel immediately to know how to 
secure your testimony. Whom can 1 got to send ? 
Stay, ay — he will do— but I know not where his 
house or his chambers are. 1 will go myself— 
but I may be wanted here.’ • 

While the doctor was in this violent agitation, 
the surgeon made his appearance. The doctor 
stood still in a meditating posture, while the 
surgeon examined his patient. After which the 
doetor begged him to declare his opinion, and 
whether he thought the wounded man in any 
immediate danger of death. ‘1 do not know,’ 
answered the surgeon, ‘ what you call immediate. 
He may live several days— nay, he may reoovem 
It is impossible to give any certain opinion in 
these oaeeii.* He then launched forth into a set 
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of tenus which the doctor, with all his Ichofar- 
•hip, could not understand. To say the truth, 
many of them were not to be found in any dic- 
tionary or lexicon. 

One discoTery, however, the doctor made, and 
that was, that the surgeon waa a very ignorant, 
conceited fellow, and knew nothing of his profes- 
sion. He resolved therefore to get better advice 
for the sick ; but this he postponed at present, 
and, applying himself to the surgeon, said he 
should be very much obliged to him if he knew 
where to find such a counsellor, and would fetch 
him thither. * I should not ask such a favour of 
3"ou, sir,* sa>.s the dodor, ‘ if it was not on busi- 
ness of the lost importance, or if 1 could find any 
other niessoiiger,’ 

‘ I fetch, sir ! * said the s’l'-gpou very angrily. 

* Do you take mo for a footman or a poiter ? I 
don’t know who >ou arc; but I believe you arc 
full as propr>r to go on buch an oirand as 1 am.' 
(For as the docLor, who was just come off his 
journey, was Vtry roughly <lH‘bbe<l, the suigeon 
hold liim in no gicat rfsi)f ■! ) Tho sargooxi then 
called aloud Irom ti o top of tho htairs, ‘Let my 
coachman draw up,’ and blrntled off without any 
coromonj', telling his patient bo would call again 
tho next day. 

At this vci-y instant arrived T^Turphy with the 
other bail, nud, lludiiig llooth alone, ho asked 
the luililT at the door what was become of the 
doctor? ‘Why, the doctor,* answered he, ‘is 

above stairs, ^u .tying with — ‘ ITow ! * 

cries Murphy, ‘ilow came you not to carry 
him directly to Newgate, as j^ou promibcd mo?* 
— ‘Why, because ho w'as woiiudtd,* ciies tho 
bailiff. — ‘I tliouglit it was chanty to take care of 
him; and, besides, why should one make more 
noiso about the matter than is necessary?* — 
‘And Doctor Harrison with him? * said Murphy. 
— ‘Yes, ho is,’ baid the’ bailiff; ‘be desired to 
speak with tho doctor very much, and they have 
been praying together almost tins hour.’ — ‘All 
is up and undone!* cries Murphy. ‘Let me 
come by; 1 luivo thought of something which 1 | 
must do immediately.’ I 

Now, as by means of the surgeon’s leaving the 
door open the doctor heard Murphy’s voice nam- 
ing Bubinson peovibbly, he drew softly to the 
top of the stairs, where he heard the foregoing 
dialogue; and as soon as Murphy had uttered 
his last words, and was moving downwards, the 
doctor immediately sallied from his post, running 


the fluent cry of ‘Stop thief* by the doctor 
during the chase, presently drew together a large 
mob^ who began, as is usual, to enter immedi- 
ately Upon business, and to make strict inquiry 
into the matter, in order to proceed to do jubtioe , 
in their summary way. 

Murphy, who knew well the temper of the 
mob, cried out, ‘If you are a bailiff, show me 
your writ. Geutlomen, he protends to arrest me 
hero without a writ.’ 

Upon this, one of the sturdiest and forwardest 
of the mob, and who, by a superior strength o| 
body and of lungs, presided In this assembly, i 
declared he would suffer no such thing. ‘D— n 
me,' says he, ‘away to the pump with tho catch- 
polo directly; show me your writ, or let the 
gentleman go. You shall not arrest a man con- 
trary to law.* 

lie then laid his hands on the doctor, who, 
ft ill fast gripping the attorney, cried out, ‘He is 
a villain— 1 am no bailiff, but a clergyman, and 
this lawyer is guilty of forgery, and hath i uinod ; 
a poor family.’ 

‘How!* ciios the spokesman, ‘a lawyer!— 
that alters tho case.* 

‘Yes, faith,’ ciios another of the mob, ‘it is 
lawyer M uipby. I know him very well.* 

‘And hath be ruined a poor family? — like 
enough, faitli, if he’s a lawyer. Away with him 
to tho jiibiico immedi.it (>ly.’ 

The bailiff now ramo up, desiring to know 
wbat was the matter; to whom Doctor Harrison 
answered that he had arrobtod that villain fora 
forgery. ‘Ilowcan you him?* cries tho 

b uiju ; ‘you are no olficer, nor have any warrant, 
jvii. Jilui]>]iy is a gcutloinan, and ho shall be 
used as such.* 

‘Nay, to bo sure,* cries the spokesman, ‘there 
ought to bo a warrant; that’s the truth on’t* 

* ‘There needs no warrant,* crios tUo doctor. 

‘I accuse him of felony ; and 1 know so much of 
the law of Lnglaud, that any man may arrest 
a felon without any warrant whatever. Thia 
villain bath undone a poor family; and 1 will 
die on the spot before I part with him.* 

‘If the law be eo,* cries the orator, ‘that is an- 
other matter. And, to be sure, to ruin a poor 
man is the greatest of sins. And being a lawyer, 
too, makes it so much the worse. He shall go 
before the justice, d— n me if he shan’t go before 
the justice 1 * 1 says the word, he shall.* 

‘1 say be is a gentleman, and shall be used 


as fast as he could, and crying, ‘Stop the villain! 
stop the thief! * 

The attorney wanted no better hint to ac- 
celerate his pace ; and having the start of the 
doctor, got down stairs, and out into tbe street; 
but the doctor was so close at his heels, and 
Mug in foot the nimbler of tbe two, he soon 
overtook him, and laid bold of bim, as he would 
4iave done on > either Broughton or Slack in the 
•ame cause. 

This sotion in the street, aooompsaM with 


according to law,* cries the bailiff ; ‘and thougln 
you are a clergyman,’ said he to Harrison, ‘ydu 
don’t show yourself as one by your actions.* 
‘That’s a bailiff,* cries one of tho mobt ‘one 
lawyer will always stand by another; but t 
think tbe clergyman is a very good man, and 
acts becoming a dergynian, to stand by the 
poor.’ 

At which words the mob all gave a great shout, 
and several cried out, ‘Bring him along, away 
with him to the jostioer 

» 
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And now a constable appeared, and 'with an 
authoritative voice declared what he was, pro- 
duced his staff, and demanded the peace. 

The doctor then delivered his prisoner over 
to the ofScer, and charged him with felony ; the 
constable received him, the attorney submitted, 
the bailiff was hushed, and the waves of the 
mob immediately subsided. 

The doctor now balanced with himself how 
he should proceed. At last he determined to 
leave Booth a little longer in captivity, and not 
quit sight of Murphy before he had lodged him 
safe with a magistrate. They then all moved 
forwards to the justice; the constable and his 
prisoner marching first, the doctor and the bailiff 
following next, and about five thousand mob 
(for no less number were assembled in a very 
few minutes) following in the procession. 

They found the magistrate just sitting down 
to his dinner. However, when he was acquainted 
with the dpetor's profession, he immediately 
admitted him, and heard his business; which 
he no sooner perfectly understood, with all its 
circumstances, than he resolved, though it was 
then very late, and he had been fatigued all the 
morning with public business, to postpone all 
refreshment till he had discharged his duty. He 
accordingly adjourned the prisoner and his cause 
to the bailifTs house, whither he himself, with 
the doctor, immediately repaired, and whither 
the attorney was followed by a much larger 
number of attendants tlian he had been honoured 
with before. 

OHAPTEB VIL 

In which the hisioi'y draws towards a conclusion. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of Booth 
at the behaviour of the doctor ut the time wlion 
he sallied forth in pursuit of the attorney, for 
which it 'Was so impossible for him to account in 
any manner whatever. He remained a long time 
in the utmost torture of miud, till at last the 
bailiff's wife came to him, and asked him if the 
doctor was not a madman; and, in truth, he 
could hardly defend him from that imputation. 

While he was in this perplexity, the maid of 
the house brought him a message from Bobinsou, 
desiring the favour of seeing him above stairs. 
With this he immediately complied. 

When these two were alone togetfier, and the 
key turned on them (for the bailiff's 'wife was 
a most careful person, and never omitted that 
ccAemony in the absence of her husband, having 
alurays sX her tongue's end that excellent pro- 
verb of Safe hind, safe find), Bobinson, looking 
stedfastly upon Booth, said, *1 believe^ sir, you 
■curce remember me.* 

Booth answered that he thought he had seen 
his face somewhere before, but could not then 
' recollect when or where. 

* Indeed, sir,' answered the man, *it was a 
place which no man can remember with pleasnre. 


Bu# do ^on not remember, a few weeks ago, that 
you had the misfortune to be in a certain prison 
in this town, where you lost a trifling sum' at 
card^ to a fellow-prisoner?’ 

This hint sufiSciefitly awakened Booth's me- 
mory, and he now recollected the features of his 
old fiieud Bobinson. He answered him a little 
surlily, know you now very well, but I did 
not imagine you Would ever have reminded me 
of that transaction.* 

^Alas! sir,' answered Bobinson, * whatever 
happened then was very trifling compared to 
the injuries I have done you ; but if my life be 
spared long enough, 1 will now undo it all : and 
as 1 have been one of your worst enemies, I wiU^ 
now be one of your best friends.* 

He was just entering upon his story when a 
noise was heard below, which might to almost 
compared to what have been heard ii^ Holland 
'vi’hen the dykes have given way, and the .ocean 
in an inundation breaks upon the land. It 
seemed, indeed, as it the whole world was burst- 
ing into the house at once. 

Booth was a man of great firmness of mind, 
and he had need of it all at this instant. As for 
poor Bobinson, the usual concomitants of guilt 
attended him, and he began to tremble in a 
violent manner. . 

The first person who ascended the stairs was 
the doctor, wlio no sooner saw Booth thah he 
' ran to him and embraced him, crying, *My 
child, I wish you joy with all my heart Your 
sufferings are all at an end, and Providence hath 
done you the justice at loeit, which it will one 
day or other render to allsapeu. You will hoar 
all presently ; but 1 can if w only tell you that 
your bister is discovered, and the estate is your 
own.' 

Booth was in such confusion that bo scarce 
made any answer; and how appeared the justice 
and his clerk, and immediately afterwards the 
constable with his prisoner, the bailiff, and as 
many more as could possibly crowd up stairs. 

The doctor now addressed himself to the sick 
man, and desired him to repeat the same infor- 
mation before the justice which he had made 
already ; to which Bobinson readily consented. 

I While the clerk was taking down the informa- 
' tion, the attorney expressed a very impatient 
desire to send instantly for his clerk, and ex- 
pressed so much uneasiness at the confusion in 
which he had left his papers at home, that a 
thought suggested itself to the doctor, that if bis 
house was searched, some lights and evidence 
relating to this affair would certainly be found; 
he therefore desired the justice to grant a search- 
warrant immediately to search his bouse. 

The justice answered that hc had no suoh 
power ; that if there was any suspicion of stoleff 
goods, he could grant a warrant to search te 
them. 

*How, sirl’ said the doctor, 'can you grant a 
warrant to seard^ a man’a house for a silver tea- 
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■poon, and not in a ease liko thisy wheift a man 
is robbed of hie whole estate ?’ ' 

arold, sir!* says the sick man; ‘I believe I 
can answer that point, for I can swear ne hath 
several title-deeds of the estate now in his pos- 
session, which I am sure were stolen from the 
right owner.’ 

The justice still hesitated. He said title-deeds 
savoured of the reality, and it was not felony to 
steal them. If, indeed, they were taken away in 
a box, then it would bo felony to steal the box. 

* Savour of the reality! Savour of the far- 
tality I ’ said the doctor. * I never heai'd such 
incomprehensible nonsense. This is impudent 
as well as childish trifling with the lives and 
properties of men.’ 

*Wel], sir,’ said Bobinson, *I now am sure I 
can do his business; for I know he hath a silver 
cup in his possession which is the property of 
this gentleman (meaning Booth), and how he 
got it but by stealth, let him account if he can.’ 

*That will do,* cries the Justice with great 
pleasure. * That will do ; and if you will charge ' 
him on oath with that, 1 will instantly grant my 
warrant to search his house for it’ — * And 1 will 
go and see it executed,* cries the doctor ; for it 
was a maxim of his, that no man could descend 
below himself in doing any act which may con- 
tribute to protect an innocent person, or to bimg 
a riigue to tbo gallows. 

The oath was instantly taken, the warrant 
signed, and the doctor attended the constable in 
the exocutiou of it 

The clerk then xiroceeded in taking the infor- 
mation of Bobinson, and had just finished it, 
when the doctor returned with the utmost joy in 
his countenance, and declared that he had suf- 
ficiout evidence of the fact in his possession, 
lie had, iudc'ed, two or three letters from Miss 
Harris in answer to the attorney’s frequent de- 
mands of money for secrecy, that fully explained 
the whole villany. 

The justice now asked the prisoner what he 
had to, say for himself, or whether he chose to 
say anything in his own defence. 

'Sir,* said the attorney with great confidence, 
*1 am not to defend myself hero. It will be of 
no service to me; for 1 know you neither can 
nor will discharge me. But I am extremely in- 
nocent of all this matter, as I doubt not but to 
make appear to the satisfaction of a court of 
Justice.’ 

, The legal previous ceremonies were then gone 
through of binding over the prosecutor, etc., and 
then the attorney was committed to Newgate, 
whither he was escorted amidst the acclamations 
of the populace. 

When Murphy was departed, and a little calm 
restored in the house, the justice made his oom- 
^{iHtients of congratulation to Booth, who^ as 
well as he could in his present tum^t of joy, 
ffatumed his tlianks to both the magistrate and 
the doctor. They were now all preparing to 


depart, when Mr. Bondum stepped up to Booth, 
and said, *Ho]d, sir, you have forgot one thing— 
you have not given bail yet’ 

This occasioned some distress at this time, for 
the attorney’s friend was departed; but whoa 
the justice heard this, he immediately offered 
himself as the other bondsman, and thus ended 
the affair. 

It was now past six o’clock, and none of the 
geutlomon had yet dined. They very readily, 
iher<>fore, accepted the magistrate’s invitation, 
and went all together to his house. 

And now the very first thing that was doii% 
even before they sat down to dinner, was to 
despatch a messenger to one of the best surgeoni 
in town to take care of Bobinson, and another 
messenger to Tooth's lodgings, to prevent Ame- 
lia’s coucorn at thoir staying so long. 

The latter, however, was to little purpose; for 
Amelia’s patience had been worn out before, 
tmd she had taken a hackney-coaoh and driven 
to the bailiff’s, where she arrived a little after 
the departure of her husband, and was thence 
directed to the justice’s. 

Though there was no kind of reason for 
Amelia’s fright at hearing that her husband and 
Doctor Harrison were gone before the justice, 
and though she indeed imagined that they were 
there in the light of complainants, not of offenders, 
yet BO tender were her fears for her husband, 
and so much had her gentle spirits been lately 
agitated, that she had a thousand apprehensions 
of she knew not what. When bhe arrivod, 
therefore, at the house, she ran directly into the 
room where all the company were at dinner, 
*><a}C€> knowing what she did or whither she 
was going. 

81 x 0 found her husband in such a situation, 
and discovered such cheerfulness in his counte- 
nance, that so violent a turn was given to her 
spirits, that she was just able, with tbe assist- 
ance of a glass of water, to support herself. She 
soon, however, recovered her calmness, and in a 
little time began to eat what might indeed be 
almost called her breakfast. 

Tbe justice now wished her joy of what had 
happened that day, for which she kindly thanked 
him, apprehending he meant the liberty of her 
husband. His worship might perhaps have ex- 
plained himself more largely bad not the doctor 
given him a timely wink; for this wise and 
good man was fearful of making Buoh a dis- 
covery all at once to Amelia, lest it should over- 
power her, and luckily the justioo’a wife was no 
well enough acquainted with the matter to sa^ 
anything more on it than barely to assure the 
lady that she joined in her husband’s oongratu- 
lation. 

Amelia was then in a clean white gown, wh^h 
she had tlmt day redeemed, and was Indeed 
dressed airover with great neatness and exact- 
ness. With the glow, therefore, which arose in her 
features from finding her hnbband released ircep 
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his captivity, she made so charming a figure, 
that she attracted the eyes of the uiagistiate 
and of his wife, and they both agn od when they 
were alone that they had never heeii so charmiug 
a creature; nay, liooth himself aftei wards told 
her that he scarce ever remembered hor to look 
so extnmely beautiful as she did that evening. 

Whether Amelia’s beauty, or the reflection on 
the remarkable acts of justice he had performed, 


(Th^ can spare it for a little while,* said 
Booth, *and we shall soon pay it them again.* 
‘When, my dear?* said Amelia. ‘Do, my 
dear Will, consider our wretched cii oumstances. 
I beg you let us go into the country imme- 
diately, and live upon bn^ad and water till Foi- 
tune pleases to smile upon us.* 

* I am convinced that day is not far off,* said 
Booth. ‘However, give mo leave to send nn 


or whatever motive filled the magibtrate with answer to Mrs. Atkinson that we sh ill be glad 


extraoi dinary good humour, and opened his 
heart and collars, I will not determine ; but he 
gave them so hearty a welcome, and they wore 
all so pleased with each other, that Amelia for 
that one night trusted the care of her children to 
the woman whoie they lodged, nor did the com- 
pany rise from table till the clock struck eleven. 

They then separated. Amelia and Booth 
having been set down at their lodgings, retired 
into each other’b aims; nor did liooth tliat even- 
ing, by the doctor’s advice, mention one woid of 
the gr^ud affair to his wife. 

OHAPTEB VIII. 

Thus this hUloi'y draws nearer to a conclusion, 

Ik the morning early Amelia received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs. Atkinson : 

‘The surgeon of the regiment to which the 
captain jfmy husband) lately belonged, and who 
came tms evening to see the capldiu, had almost 


of her company immediately to bieakfast.’ 

‘You know I never contrailict you,* said she, 
‘but 1 assure you it is contrary to my incUna- 
tions to take this money.* 

‘ Well, suffer me,’ cries he, * to act this once 
contrary to your inclinations.* He thcnwmta 
short note to Mrs. Atkins m, and despatched it 
aw'iiy immediately, which, when liQ^had done, 
Amelia said, ‘T shall bo glad of Mrs. Atkinson’s 
company to bieakfast; but jet I wish you would 
oblige mo in i».fiisidg this money. Take five 
guineas only. Tliat is indeed such a sum as, if 
we never should pay it, would sit light on our 
mind. The last poisons in the woild lioni whom 
1 would receive favours of that Sort are the poor 
and generous.* 

‘You can receive favours only from the gene- 
ion s’ cries Booth; ‘and, to bo plain with you, 
thcie are very few who are gciioious that aio 
not pom 

‘What think yon,* said she, ‘of Dr. Haiiison?* 

‘I do Rssuie jou,* said Booth, ‘he is lai from 


frightened me out of my wits by a sliaiige stoiy being rich. The doctor hatli an income of little 
of your husband being committed to piison by a moie than six hundred pounds a year, and I am 
justice of peace for forgery. For Heaven’s sake convinceil lie gives away ©Uir of it Indeed, he 
bind mo the tiuth. If my hiisbind can be of n, one of the best econoisa-8tr» in the w ild; but 


any service, weak as ho is, ho will bo earned in 
a chair to solve a brother ofliccr for whom ho 
hath a ngaid, which 1 uee<l not iiuiih'on. Or if 
the bum of tweiitj pounds will l>e of any bcivhe 


jet I am pe itivo he nc\tr ^^as at any time | os- 
w S'sc d of live hnndu d pniintN since he li ith bn u 
a man. Cousidu, dr ir Ihinlj’', tlio hie »bliga- 
tions wo have to this pmth iii in , it • t ,ld be 


to you, I will wait upon you with it tlie moment uni ca ‘.enable to cipect moio, at lo ist at pioseut; 


I can got my clothes on, the moiuiog jou re- 
ceive this ; foi it is too kite to send to night. 
The captain bogs his hoaity service and ro- 


iny half pay is moitgsged for a jear to come. 
IIow the 11 shall we live ? * 

‘ By our labour,* answeied she. * I am able to 


epeots, and believe mo, dear madam, your ever labour, and I am suio T am not ashamed of it.* 


affectionate fiiend and humble seivant, 

‘F. Atkinson.’ 

When Amelia read this letter to Booth they 
wore both equally surprised, she at the commit- 


‘And do you really think jou can support 
such a life ? * 

‘ I am sure I could bo happy in it,* answered 
Amelia. ‘And why not I as woll as a thousand 


neut for forgery, and h« at seeing such a Jettcr ofUeis who have not the hoppincB of such a 
from Mts. Atkiiieon; for he wae a stronger yet husband to make life delicious? Why should I 


to the reconciliation that Lad hapjiened. 

Booth’s doubts wOTe first satisfied bj*^ Amelia, 
^irom which he received great pleasure; for he 


complain of my hard fate, while so maii^ ivho 
are much poorer than 1 enjoy theirs ? A m 1 of 
a superior rank of being to the wife of the honest 


really had a very great affection and fondnebs hibourer? Am I not partaker of one common 
for Mr. Atkitifaon, who indeed so well deserved nature with hei ? * 


it. ‘Well, my diar,* said he to Amelia, smiling, 
‘shall we accept this generous offer? ’ 

^Oh fie! no, certainly,* answered she. 


‘My angel,* cries Booth, ‘it delights me to 
hear you talk thus, and for a yi^obon you little 
guess; for I am assured that one who canra^ 


‘Why not?’ cries Booth; ‘it is but a trifle, I heroically endure adversity will bear prospel 


and yet it will be of great service to us.* 


with equal greatness of soul ; for the mind that 


But consider, my dear,* said she^ ‘how 111 cannot bo dejected by the former is not likely to 


these poor people oan spore it* 


be transported with the latter.’ 




‘If it had pleased Heaven,’ cried she, ‘to mayy 
tried mo, I think, at least I hope, I should Eaye 
preserved my humility.’ 

‘ Then, my dear,* said he, ‘I will relate you a 
dream I had last night. You know you lately 
mentioned a drciam of yours.’ 

‘ Do so/ said she. ‘ I am attentive,* 

*I dreamt,* said he, ‘this night that we were 
In the most miborable situation imaginable ; in- 
deed, in the situation we were yesterday morn** 
fng, or rather worse; that I was laid in a prison 
for debt, and that you wanted a morsel of bread 
i^to feed the moutlis of your hungry children. At 
length (for nothing you know is quicker than 
the tranjsitiou" in dx earns) Dr. Harrison me- 
thought came to me, with ch'^orfulness and joy 
in his counlenanco. The prison-doors imme- 
diately flew open, and Dr. Harrison introduced 
you, gaily though not liphly dressed. That 
you gently chid mo for staying so long. All on 
a sudden avj.icared a coach with four horses to 
it, in which w'as a maid-servaut with our two 
children. We both immediately went into the 
coach, and taking our leave of the doctor, set 
out towaids your country house; for yours 1 
dreamt it was. I only ask >ou now, it this was 
real, and the trausition almost as sudden, could 
you suppoit it ? * 

Amelia was going to answer, when Mrs. A1- 
kinsoQ came into tho room, and after very little 
previous ceremony, prebentod Booth with a 
bank-note, which he received of her, saying he 
would very soon repay it ; a promise that a little 
ofFended Amelia, as she thought he had no 
chance of keeping it. 

The docter presently arrived, and the com- 
pany sat down to bioakfabt, during which Mrs. 
Atkinson eiitcitained them with tho history of 
the doctois tliat Lad attended her husband, by 
whose advice Atkinson was recovered from 
everything but tho weakness which his dis- 
temper had occasioned. 

When tlio tea-table was removed, Booth told 
the doctor that ho Lad acquainted bis wife with 
a dream he had last night. ‘ 1 dreamt, doctor,’ 
said he, ‘that she was restored to her e^ate.’ 

‘Very well,’ said tho doctor; ‘and if 1 am to 
be tho Oniropolis, I believe the dream will come 
to pass. To say the truth, 1 have rather a better 
opinion of dreams than Horace bad. Old Homer 
says they come from Jupiter; and as to your 
dreagi, 1 have often had it in my waking 
» thoughts, that some time or other that roguery 
(for so I was always convinced it was) would 
^ brought to light; for the same Homer sayi| , 
as you, madam (meaning Mrs. Atkinson), very 
well know t 

I Efirip yAf ri aivfa* *OXj^ir<ar IriXirviv^ ' 
ri aatl viXiF* vvv vi /Atyaky ktririwM 
I i’^Jdriir aifasXjn, yuvttt^ ri xal Tixifra’ia’* 


* * |f Jupiter doth not immediately execute hie ven- 

g«anee;he vlU however execute It at lut; and their 


‘I have no Greek ears, sir,’ said Mrs. Atkin** 
BOD. ‘1 believe 1 could undei stand it in the 
Delpbin Homer.’ 

‘1 wisli,’ cries he, ‘my dear child (to Amelia)^ 
you would read a little in the Delphin Aristotle, 
or else in some Christian divine, to learn a doc- 
trine which you will one day have a use for. 1 
mean to bear the hardest of all human conflicts, 
and support with an even temper, and without 
any violent transports of mind, a sudden gust of 
proaperity,* 

^Indeed,* cries Amelia, ‘1 should almost think 
my husband and you, doctor, had some very 
good news to tell me, by your using, both ii 
you, the same introduction. As far as 1 know 
myself, I think 1 can answer I can support any 
degree of prosperity, and I think 1 yesterday 
showed i could ; for I do assure you it is not in 
the power of fiutuno to try me with such another 
tmusilion from grief to joy as 1 conceived from 
Bering my husband in prison and at liberty.* 

‘ Well, you are a good girl,’ cries the doctor, 
‘and after I have put on my spectacles I trill try 
you.’ 

The doctor then took out a newspaper, and 
read as follows i 

‘ “Yesterday one Murphy, an eminent attorney* 
at-law, was committed to Newgate for the for- 
gery of a will under which an estate had been 
for many years detained from tbe right owner.” 

‘Now in this paragraph there is Bo|Mthing 
very remarkable, and that is — that itwHihiivt 
but opvs tit txplanatum. In the Delphin edition 
of this newspaper there is the following note 
upon tl e woids right owner: “The right owner 
of this estate is a young lady of the highest 
merit, whose maiden name was Harris, and who 
some time since was married to an idle fellow, 
one Liculonanl Booth. And tho best historians 
assure us that lettoi b from the elder sibter of this 
lady, which manifestly prove the forgery and 
clear up the whole affair, are in tho hands of aa 
old person called Dr. Harjison.”’ 

‘And is this really tiue ? ’ cries Amelia. 

‘Yes, really and sincerely,’ cries the doctor. 
‘The whole estate; for your mother left it you 
ally and is as surely yours as if you was already 
in jmssession.’ 

‘Gracious Heaven I’ cries she, falling on her 
knees, ‘I thank you I’ And then starting up^ 
she ran to her husband, and embracing him, 
cried, ‘My dear love, 1 wish you joy; and 1 
ought in gratitude to wfbh it you; for you are 
the cause of mine. It is upon yours and 
children’s account that 1 principally rejoice.* ^ 

Mrs. Atkinson rose from her chair, and jumped 
about the room for joy, rep^ingt 
I * Twrnt, guod tfiamii diodm promium ntm 

I volvoide iliet, cn, uiffo.* ^ 


traUBgreBBloni ihall Ml heavily on their own headi^ 
and on their wivee and chUdien.* 

> * What none of ell the gods eotdd grant thy vowa, 
That, Tunui^ tbla auspideas <lay heetowB.* 


Amelia now threw herself into a chair, com- 
plained she was a little faint, and begged a glass 
of water. The doctor advised her to be blooded ; 
but she refused, saying she required a vent of 
another kind. She then desired her children to 
be brought to her, whom she immediately caught 
in her arms, and having profusely cried over 
them for several mHidtes, declared she was easy. 
After which she soon regained her usual temper 
and complexion. 

That day they dined together, and in the 
afternoon they all, except the doctor, visited 
Captain Atkinson. He repaired to tho bailiffs 
house to visit the sick man, whom he found 
very cheerful, the surgeon having assured him 
that he was in no danger. 

The doctor had a long spiiiiual discourse with 
Bobinson, who assured him that he sincerely 
repented of his past life, that he was resolved to 
lead his future days in a different manner, and 
to make what amends he could for his sins to 
society by bringing one of tho greatest rogues in 
it to justice. There was a circumstance which 
much pleased the doctor, and made him Con- 
clude that, however Bobinson had been cor- 
rupted by his old master, he had naturally a 
good disposition. This was, that Bobinson de- 
clared be was cbiofly induced to the diboovery 
by what bad happened at the pawnbiokor^s, and 
by the miseries which he theio perceived he had 
been instrumental in bringing on Booth and his 
family. 

The next day Booth and his wife, at the 
doctoi’s instance, dined with Colonel James and 
his lady, where they were received with great 
civility, and all matters were accommodated, 
without Booth ever knowing a syllable of the 
challenge even to this day. 

The doctor insisted very strongly on having 
Miss Harris taken into custody, and said, if bhe 
was his sister, he would deliver her to ]Ubtico. 
He added, besides, that it was impossible to 
screen her and carry on the prosecution, or 
indeed recover the estate. Amelia at last begged 
the delay of one day only, in which time she 
wrote a letter to her sister, informing her of the 
discovery and the danger in which she stood, 
and bcggCd her earnestly to make her escape, 
with many assurances that she would never 
suffer her to know any distress. This letter 
she 'sent away express, and it hod the desiivd 
effect; for Miss Harris, having received suffl- 
eient information fromf the attoincy to the same 
tourpose, immediately set out for Fool, and from 
ftence to France, carrying with her all her 
moueyi must of her clothes, and soma few 
Jewels. Bhe had, indeed, packed up plate and 
jewels to the value of two thousand pounds and 
upwards. But Booth, to whom Amelia com- 
municated the letter, prevented her by ordering 
the man that went with the express (who had 
been a sergeant of the Foot-guards, recommended 
to him by Atkinson) to suffer the lady to go 


fwhltaer she pleased, but not to take anything 
with her except her clothes, which he was care- 
fully to search. These orders were obeyed 
punctually, and with these she was obliged to 
comply. 

Two days after the bird was flown, a warrant 
from the Lord Ohief-Justice arrived to take her 
up, the messenger of which returned with the 
nows of her flight, highly to the satisfaction of 
Amelia, and consequently of Booth, and, indeed, 
not greatly to the grief of the doctor. 

About a week afterwards, Booth and Amelia, 
with their children, and Captain Atkinson and 
his lady, all set forward together for Amelia's 
house, where they arrived amidst the acclama- 
tions of all the neighbours, aud every public 
demonstration of joy. « 

They found tho house ready prepared to re- 
ceive them by Atkinson's friend the old sergeant, 
and a good dinner prepared for them by Amelia's 
old nurse, who was addressed with the utmost 
duty by her son and daughter, most affection- 
ately caressed by Booth and his wife, and by 
Amelia's absolute command seated next to her- 
self at the tab'lo ; at which, perhaps, were ossom- 
bliid some of the best and happiest people then 
in the woild. 


CHAPTER I3L 

tn which the hUtoi'y is concluded, 

HAvmo brought our history to a conclusion, as 
to those points in which e^e presume our reader 
was chiefly interested, foregoing chapter, 

we shall in this, by wa>f f epilogue, endeavour 
to satisfy his curiosity as to wliat hath since 
happened to the principal personages of whom 
wo have tieated in tho foiegoing pagoF. 

Colonel James and his lady, after living in a 
polite manner for many yeais together, at last 
agreed to live in as polito a maimer asunder. 
The colonel hath kept Miss Matthews ever since, 
and is at length grown to dote on her (though 
now very disagreeable in her person, and im- 
mensely fat) to such a degree that be submits to 
be treated by her in the most tyi anuical manner. 

He allows his lady eight hundred pounds a 
year, with which she divides her time between 
Tunbridge, Bath, and London, and passes about 
nine hours in the twenty-four at cards. Her 
income is lately increased by three thousand 
pounds left her by her brotW, Colonel Bath, 
who was killed in a duel about six years ago by 
gentleman who told the polonel he differed 
from him in opinion. 

The noble peer and Mrs. Ellison have been 
both dead several years, and both of the conse- 
quences of their favourite vices; Mrs. Elllqf*^ 
having fallen a martyr to her liquor, and the 
other to his amours, by which he T^as at lasto 
become so rotten that he stunk above groun^ 
The attorney, Murphy, wae brought to hill 



trial at the Old Bailey, where, after much fayourite; she is the picture of her mother, 


bling about the meaning of a veiy plain Acrof* 

* Parliament, he was at length convicted of forgery* 
and was soon afterwards hanged at Tyburn. 

The witness for some time seemed to reform 
his life, and received a small peusion from 
Booth; after which he returned to vicious 
oourftes, took a purse on the highway, was de- 
tected and taken, and followed the last steps of 
his old master. So apt are men whose manners 
have been onoe thoroughly corrupted, to return, 
from any dawn of an amendment, into the daik 
paths of vice. 

As to Miss Harris, she lived three years with 
a broken heart at Boulogne, where the received 
annually fifty pounds from her sister, who was 
hardly prevailed on by Dr. Harrison nut to send 
her a hundred, and then died in a most miserable 
manner. 

Mr. Atkinson, upon tie whole, hath led a very 
happy life with bis wife, though he hath been 
sometimes obliged to pay proper homage to hei* 
superior uuderstanding and knowledge. This, 
however, he cheerfully submits to, and she 
makes him proper returns of fondness. They 
Lave two fine boys, of whom they are equally 
fond. He is lately advanced to the rank of 
captain, and last summer both he and his wife 
paid a visit of three months to Booth and his 
wife. 

' Dr. Hariison is grown old in 3^ears and in 
honour, beloved and respected by all his par- 
ishioners and by all his neighbours. He divides 
his time between his paiish, bis old town, and 
BootVs— at which last place he had, two years 
ago, a gentle fit of the gout, being tlio liist attack 
of that distemper. Duiiug thi^ Gt Amelia was 
nurse, and her two eldest d.u)ghters sat up 
alternately with him for a whole week. Q'he 
eldest of those girls, whose name is Amelia, is 


and it Is thought the doctor hath distinguished 
her in his will, for he hath declaied that he will 
leave his whole fortune, except some few chari- 
ties, among Amelia’s children. 

As to Booth and Amelia, Fortune seems to 
have made them large amen^ for the tricks she 
played them in the|r youths They have, ever 
since the above period of this history, enjoyed 
an uninterrupted conrse of health and happiness. 
In about sis weeks after Booth's first ooming 
into the country, he went to London and paid 
all his debts of honour ; after whioh, and a stay 
of two days only, he returned into the eountry, 
and hath never since been thirty miles from 
home. He hath two boys and four girls; the 
eldest of the boys, he who hath made his ap- 
pearance in this history, is just come from the 
University, and is one of the finest gentlemen 
and best scholars of his ago. The second is just 
going ft om school, and is intended for the Church, 
that being hu own choice. His eldest daughter 
is a woman grown, but we must not mention 
her age. A marriage was pruposod to her the 
other day with a young fellow of a good estate, 
but she never would see him more than onoe ; 
*for Dr. Harrifion,* says she, ^told me he was 
illiterate, and 1 am sure he is ill-natured.* The 
second girl is three years younger th^^n her 
I sister, and the others are yet children. 

I Amelia is still the finebt woman in England 
' of her age. Booth himself often avers she is 
as handbome as ever. Nothing can equal the 
serenity of thoir lives. Amelia declared to me 
the o^her day, that she did not remember to 
have '»o<i n her husband out of humour these ten 
years ; aud upon my insinuating to her that he 
had the best of wives, she answered with a smile 
that she ought to be so, for that he had mads 
her the happiest of women. 
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